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FOREWORD 


was  a  busy  year  for  the  encyclopedist.  The 
sprouting  of  the  new  African  nations  and 
the  first  mapping  of  the  other  side  of  the 
moon  have  introduced  a  whole  new  nomenclature  into  the  Year 
Book.  The  possibility  of  a  change  in  the  status  of  Berlin,  at 
Soviet  instigation,  touched  off  so  much  high-level  diplomacy 
that  we  considered  introducing  an  article  on  "Summitry."  Our 
decision  not  to  do  so  merely  reflects  the  failure  of  the  Great 
Powers  to  arrange  a  Summit  Conference  during  the  year,  in 
spite  of  prolonged  negotiations  and  extensive  exchanges  of 
notes  and  memoranda. 

Keeping  up  with  these  new  divisions  and  subdivisions  of 
international  affairs  was  the  greater  part  of  the  job.  But,  as 
always,  we  have  tried  to  strike  a  balance  between  the  major 
headlines  and  basic  information  for  reference  use.  In  addition  to 
descriptions  of  Vice  President  Nixon  in  Siberia  and  Premier 
Khrushchev  in  San  Francisco,  the  reader  will  find  reports  on 
the  foreign  trade  of  Tonga,  the  "Mohole"  project,  production  of 
oats  in  Texas,  the  85th  running  of  the  Kentucky  Derby,  and  the 
Metropolitan  Museum's  acquisition  of  El  Greco's  St.  John's 
Vision  of  the  Mysteries  of  the  Apocalypse. 

We  hope  that  THE  NEW  INTERNATIONAL  YEAR  BOOK,  EVENTS 
OF  1959,  proves  both  pleasant  and  useful  to  our  readers. 

DRENKA  WILLEN 
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CHRONOLOGY  FOR  1959 


JANUARY 

1st  President  Fulgencio  Batista  of  Cuba  fled  to 
the  Dominican  Republic.  Dr.  Fidel  Castro's  rebel 
troops  seized  Santiago  and  marched  into  Havana. 

The  European  Common  Market,  an  agree- 
ment among  six  nations  eliminating  tariffs  and  trade 
barriers,  went  into  effect. 

2nd     The  Soviet  Union  successfully  launched  a 
rocket  in  the  direction  of  the  moon. 
3rd      Alaska  became  the  49th  State  of  the  Union. 
Dr.  Manuel  Urrutia  Lleo,  Provisional  President  of 
Cuba,  named  Fidel  Castro  head  of  the  army. 
4th      The  Soviet  moon-shot  passed  the  moon  and 
became  the  first  artificial  planet  to  orbit  the  sun. 
5th       Rioting  for  independence  killed  71  and  in- 
jured 205  in  Leopoldvifle,  Belgian  Congo. 
8th      General  Cnarles  de  Gaulle  was  proclaimed 
President  of  the  Fifth  Republic  of  France. 
10th     Soviet   Premier  Nikita   Khrushchev  recom- 
mended that  East  Germany  control  access  points  to 
Berlin,  and  called  for  a  conference  to  conclude  a 
peace  treaty  with  Germany. 

Five  Central  American  countries  ratified  a 
common  market  agreement. 

13th    Mass  demonstrations  against  a  new  security 
law  took  place  in  South  Korea. 
17th     Laos  formally  protested  to  the  United  Na- 
tions that  North  Vietnamese  troops  had  moved  ten 
miles  into  Laos. 

19th  President  Eisenhower  submitted  a  balanced 
budget  of  $77.03  billion  for  fiscal  1960. 

The  Virginia  Supreme  Court  ruled  that  State 
laws   permitting  automatic  closing  of  integrated 
schools  were  unconstitutional. 
24th    After  visiting  the  United  States,  First  Soviet 
Deputy  Premier  Anastas  Mikoyan  announced  Soviet 
willingness  to  negotiate  on  Berlin. 
26th     Italian  Premier  Fanfani  resigned. 
30th    France's  President  Charles  de  Gaulle  repeated 
his  offer  to  grant  Algerian  rebel  leaders  safe-conduct 
to  France  to  discuss  a  cease-fire. 

FEBRUARY 

9th      U.S.  Secretary  of  State,  John  Foster  Dulles. 

took  a  leave  of  absence  to  undergo  surgery  and 

Christian  Herter  assumed  his  duties. 

llth    Six  western  Aden  Protectorate  states  signed 

a  Constitution  for  the  Federation  of  the  Arab 

Emirates  of  the  South. 

14th    It  was  announced  that  Secretary  of  State  John 

Foster  Dulles  had  cancer. 

16th    Dr.  Fidel  Castro  became  the  premier  of  Cuba 

following  the  resignation  of  Premier  Miro  Cardona 

and  his  cabinet. 

Antonio  Seen!  became  premier  of  Italy. 
17th    The  United  States  launched  a  satellite  de- 
signed to  serve  as  a  weather  observation  station. 
18th    President  Eisenhower  said  the  West  would 
us*  force  to  enter  Berlin  only  if  the  Communists 
used  force  first  to  keep  the  Allies  out 


19th    A  plan  for  the  independence  of  Cyprus  was 
approved  by  Britain,  Greece,  and  Turkey. 
27th    Amnesty  was  granted  for  all  members  of  the 
underground  Cyprus  organization  EOKA. 

MARCH 

1  st  Archbishop  Makarios  returned  to  Cyprus  after 
a  three-year  exile. 

East  Germany  and  the  U.S.S.R.  began  discus- 
sions of  a  separate  peace  treaty. 
2nd     The  Soviet  Union  agreed  to  a  foreign  minis- 
ters conference,  though  preferring  summit  talks. 

Bolivians  staged  an  anti-U.S.  demonstration, 
sparked  by  a  report  in  the  Latin-American  edition  of 
Time  magazine  suggesting  that  Bolivia  should  be 
divided  among  its  neighbors. 

Prime  Minister  Harold  Macmillan  of  Britain 
rejected  a  Soviet  offer  of  a  nonaggression  pact  which 
would  liquidate  U.S.  air  bases  in  Britain. 

French  troops  clashed  with  Algerian  Nation- 
alists in  a  major  battle  near  the  Tunisian  border. 
3rd  A  joint  communique^  issued  by  Macmillan  and 
Khrushchev  in  Moscow  reported  that,  although  fail- 
ing to  agree  fully  on  Germany  and  Berlin,  they  both 
preferred  negotiation  to  force. 

A  U.S.  Army  Pioneer  IV  satellite  was  success- 
fully launched  in  the  direction  of  the  moon. 

Widespread  rioting  created  a  state  of  emer- 
gency in  Nyasaland  and  African  leader  Dr.  Hastings 
Banda  was  arrested  and  deported. 
4th      Pioneer  IV  passed  the  moon  at  a  distance  of 
37,000  miles  and  went  into  orbit  around  the  sun. 

Premier  Khrushchev  arrived  in  East  Germany 
and  promised  that  a  peace  treaty  would  be  signed 
giving  East  Germany  full  sovereign  status. 
6th      The  radio  transmitter  of  Pioneer  IV,  in  orbit 
around  the  sun,  established  a  communications  rec- 
ord of  over  400,000  miles,  then  fell  silent. 
7th      After  four  days  of  rioting  in  Nyasaland,  36 
Africans  were  reported  killed  and  66  injured. 
9th      In  Iraq,  a  pro-Nasser  revolt  led  by  Colonel 
Abdel  Waheb  Shawaf,  was  reported  crushed, 
llth    The  Dalai  Lama,  ordered  to  appear  at  Chi- 
nese Communist  headquarters  in  Lhasa,  Tibet,  re- 
fused the  summons. 

France  refused  to  place  one  third  of  its  Medi- 
terranean fleet  under  NATO  as  provided  for  in  the 
alliance. 

12th  Congress  approved  Hawaii  as  the  50th  State. 
17th  Colonel  George  Grivas,  leader  of  the  Cypriot 
underground  EOKA,  arrived  in  Athens,  Greece, 
after  being  released  by  the  British. 

The  UN  voted  to  end  international  trustee- 
ship over  the  French  Cameroons  on  Jan.  1,  1960. 
23rd    Prime    Minister    Macmillan    and    President 
Eisenhower  concluded  talks  after  agreeing  to  a  sum- 
mer conference  with  Soviet  Premier  Khrushchev. 
31  it      The  Dalai  Lama  arrived  at  the  Indian  border 
after  fleeing  the  Chinese  Communists  in  Tibet. 
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APRIL 


Hth    The  U.S.  Air  Force  successfully  launched  the 
Discoverer  II  satellite  into  a  polar  orbit. 

The   Vatican   prohibited   Roman   Catholics 
from  voting  for  Communists. 
15th     Secretary  of  State  Dulles  resigned. 

Premier  Fidel  Castro  of  Cuba  arrived  in 
Washington  for  an  unofficial  visit. 
22nd    Christian  Herter  was  sworn  in  as  U.S.  Secre- 
tary of  State. 
25th    The  St.  Lawrence  Seaway  opened  for  traffic. 

MAY 

llth    At  Geneva,  the  foreign  ministers  conference 
opened  after  a  delay  and  East  Germany  and  West 
Germany  were  accepted  as  advisers. 
15th     The  U.S.S.R.  proposed  removal  of  foreign 
NATO  bases  in  exchange  for  a  Soviet  troop  with- 
drawal from  Germany,  Hungary,  and  Poland. 
21  it     The  United  Nations  rejected  a  Soviet  proposal 
to  replace  Western  troops  with  UN  forces  in  Berlin. 
24th     John  Foster  Dulles  died  at  the  age  of  71. 
28th     The  United  States  shot  two  monkeys,  Able 
and  Baker,  300  miles  into  space  in  a  Jupiter  rocket 
and  recovered  them  unharmed. 

JUNE 

4th  Cuba  made  effective  an  agrarian  reform  law 
which  would  claim  1,666,000  acres  of  land  owned 
by  U.S.  sugar  companies  within  a  year. 

In  Ecuador,  government  troops  restored  order 
after  two  days  of  rioting. 

5th      Konrad  Adenauer  announced  his  decision  to 
remain  chancellor  of  West  Germany. 
9th      George  Washington,  the  U.S.   Navy's  first 
fleet  ballistic  missile  submarine,  was  launched. 
12th    Premier  Ferhat  Abbas  expressed  the  willing- 
ness of  his  rebel  government  to  meet  French  officials 
to  discuss  the  Algerian  situation. 
20th     The  deadlocked  Big  Four  foreign  ministers 
conference  was  recessed  until  July  13. 
22nd    Four  white  men  convicted  of  assaulting  a 
Negro  girl  in  Florida  were  sentenced  for  life. 
24th    French  forces  clashed  with  Algerian  rebels 
near  Bdne;  31  rebels  and  six  Frenchmen  were  killed. 
26th     Ingemar  Johansson  of  Sweden  defeated  Floyd 
Patterson  for  the  world  heavyweight  boxing  cham- 
pionship in  New  York  City. 

JULY 

1st       Dr.  Heinrich  Luebke  was  elected  President 

of  West  Germany. 

5th      Premier  David  Ben-Gurion  resigned. 

The  Saar  was  returned  to  West  Germany  by 
France,  with  the  lifting  of  customs  barriers. 

Indonesia's  President  Sukarno  reestablished 
the  1945  Constitution,  giving  himself  absolute 
power  and  dissolving  the  Constituent  Assembly. 
6th  The  U.S.S.R.  successfully  fired  two  dogs  and 
a  rabbit  into  the  upper  atmosphere  and  recovered 
them  safely.  The  over  4,400-pound  missile  was  the 
heaviest  space  capsule  yet  fired. 

Premier  Djuanda  resigned  in  Indonesia,  but 
remained  as  caretaker  until  the  formation  of  a  new 
cabinet. 

8th      France  and  the  United  States  failed  to  agree 
on  terms  for  stocking  nuclear  weapons,  and  U.S. 
aircraft  were  being  moved  to  other  countries. 
1 1th    The  United  States  refused  to  accept  a  Russian 
proposal  for  a  nuclear  ban  in  the  Balkans. 
13th    The  Big  Four  foreign  ministers  meeting  in 
Geneva,  Switzerland,  reopened. 


14th    The  Honduran  army  regained  control  of  Te- 
gucigalpa after  a  two-day  revolt. 
15th    The  U.S.  nation-wide  steel  strike  began,  with 
500,000  workers  walking  off  the  job. 
17th     Fidel  Castro  briefly  resigned  the  premiership 
of  Cuba  over  differences  with  President  Urrutia. 
The  revolutionary  government  refused  the  resigna- 
tion and  Dr.  Osvalao  Dorticos  replaced  Urrutia. 
2 1  st     Western  Europe's  second  free-trade  zone  plan 
—the  Outer  Seven-was  organized  by  Austria,  Brit- 
ain,  Denmark,   Norway,   Portugal,   Sweden,   and 
Switzerland. 

The  first  nuclear-powered  merchant  vessel, 
the  NS  Savannah,  was  launched  at  Camden,  N.J. 
24th     Vice  President  Nixon  formally  opened  the 
American  Exhibition  in  Moscow. 
25th     Reports  from  Geneva  stated  that  the  limited 
progress  made  in  the  foreign  ministers  conference 
did  not  seem  to  the  United  States  to  be  sufficient 
basis  for  a  summit  meeting. 

30th     The  Communist  government  of  the  state  of 
Kerala  in  India  was  turned  out  of  office. 

In  South  Korea,  Cho  Bong  Am,  Communist 
leader  and  twice  an  opponent  to  Syngman  Rhee  in 
presidential  elections,  was  executed. 

AUGUST 

3rd      Premier  Khrushchev  accepted  an  invitation 
to  visit  the  United  States. 

5th  The  Big  Four  foreign  ministers  meeting  in 
Geneva  was  adjourned  after  65  days  of  talks  failed. 
7th  The  Explorer  VI,  a  paddle-wheeled  satellite, 
was  launched  into  orbit  from  Cape  Canaveral. 
10th  The  Soviet  Exhibition  of  Science,  Technol- 
ogy, and  Culture  closed  at  the  New  York  Coliseum. 

The  Big  Four  foreign  ministers  agreement  to 
establish    a    ten-nation    council    on    disarmament, 
working  outside  the  United  Nations,  was  revealed. 
13th     The  U.S.  Discoverer  V  satellite  was  launched 
into  orbit  from  Vandenberg  Air  Force  Base,  Calif. 
15th     In  Britain,  the  Street  Offenses  Act  of  1959 
against  vice  went  into  effect. 

16th     Installment  buying  was  introduced  into  the 
Soviet  Union. 

18th     Increased    taxes    and    restrictive    legislation 
caused  five  days  of  violence  and  rioting  by  African 
women  in  the  Union  of  South  Africa. 
19th     The  U.S.  Discoverer  VI  was  launched  into 
orbit  from  Vandenberg  Air  Force  Base,  Calif. 
20th     In  Haiti,  Archbishop  Francois  Poirer  was  or- 
dered arrested  for  criticizing  the  government.  The 
order  was  suspended  the  following  day. 
21st     Hawaii  became  the  50th  State  of  the  Union 
and  William  F.  Quinn  was  sworn  in  as  governor. 
22nd    The  Cuban  government  seized  the  Macagua 
sugar  refinery. 

25th     Prime  Minister  Nehru  of  India  declared  that 
India  would  defend  the  Himalayan  states  of  Bhutan 
and  Sikltim  in  the  event  of  a  Communist  attack. 
26th     The  United  States  announced  it  would  not 
resume  nuclear  weapons  testing  in  1959. 

President  Eisenhower  new  to  Bonn,  West 
Germany,  to  confer  with  Chancellor  Adenauer. 
27th    President  Charles  de  Gaulle  of  France  left  for 
talks  in  Algeria  with  French  military  leaders. 

President  Eisenhower  arrived  in  London  for 
talks  with  Prime  Minister  Macmillan. 
28th    The  U.S.S.R.  announced  it  would  not  renew 
nuclear  testing  so  long  as  Western  powers  do  not. 

Moslem  Senator  Cherif  Ben  Habyles,  who 
was  opposed  to  Algerian  integration  with  France, 
was  assassinated  in  the  streets  of  Vichy. 

In  Laos,  Pathet  Lao  rebels  attacked  an  army 
post  only  16  miles  from  Vientiane,  the  capital 
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30th     Tibet's  Dalai  Lama  asked  the  United  Nations 
for  help  against  Chinese  aggression. 
31st     President   Eisenhower   and   Prime   Minister 
Macmillan  in  London  telecast  a  discussion  of  the 
reasons  for  a  summit  conference. 

Chinese  Communist  troops  were  reported  to 
have  advanced  into  Bhutan,  Sikkim,  and  the  North 
East  Frontier  Agency. 

SEPTEMBER 

2nd     French   President   Charles   de   Gaulle   wel- 
comed President  Eisenhower  in  Paris  for  talks. 
4th       The  American  National  Exhibition  in  Moscow 
closed  its  six-week  show. 

9th      A  space  capsule  designed  to  carry  a  man  into 
orbit  was  retrieved  in  good  condition  after  its  re- 
entry 1,500  mi.  from  Cape  Canaveral. 
12th     Spanish   troops   withdrew   from   the   former 
protectorate  of  Morocco. 

A  United  Nations  subcommittee  left  for  Laos 
to  examine  charges  of  Communist  aggression  there. 
14th  Shortly  after  midnight  Moscow  time,  a  Soviet 
rocket  weighing  854.4  Ibs.  struck  the  moon  at  a 
speed  of  about  7,500  mph. 

Senegal  and  French  Sudan  informed  Presi- 
dent de  Gaulle  that  they  desired  full  independence. 

President  Eisenhower  signed  the  Landruff- 
Griffin  labor-reform  bill. 

15th  Premier  Khrushchev  of  the  Soviet  Union  ar- 
rived in  the  United  States. 

16th     President  Charles  de  Gaulle  promised  to  let 
the  people  of  Algeria  choose  their  own  future  within 
four  years  of  the  restoration  of  peace  there. 
18th     Premier  Khrushchev  addressed  the  UN  Gen- 
eral Assembly  and  proj>osed  a  general  and  complete 
disarmament  by  all  nations  within  four  years. 
20th     Premier  Khrushchev  was  welcomed  warmly 
in  San  Francisco  after  visiting  Los  Angeles. 
2 1st     Soviet  scientists  announced  that  there  was  no 
evidence  of  any  radiation  belt  or  magnetic  field 
surrounding  the  moon. 

The  U.S.  Court  of  Appeals  decided  that  Ar- 
kansas'pupil  placement  laws  were  valid. 
22nd    The  UN  General  Assembly  agreed  to  discuss 
Khrushchev's  disarmament  plan.  It  also  barred  Chi- 
nese Communist  membership  for  another  year. 

The  atomic  submarine  Patrick  Henry,  de- 
signed to  fire  ballistic  missiles  under  water  and  on 
the  surface,  was  launched  at  Groton,  Conn. 
25th     Prime  Minister  Bandaranaike  of  Ceylon  was 
shot  by  a  man  in  the  dress  of  a  Buddhist  monk. 

President  Eisenhower  and  Premier  Khru- 
shchev conferred  on  world  problems  at  Camp 
David,  Md. 

26th  Cevlonese  Prime  Minister  S.  W.  R.  D.  Banda- 
ranaike died  of  bullet  wounds.  Wijayananda  Da- 
hanayake  was  named  his  successor. 

Sixty  thousand  Ruhr  coal  miners  marched  in 
Bonn,   Germany,   to   protest   government   policies 
leading  to  pit  closure  and  unemployment. 
27th     Premier  Khrushchev  left  for  the  Soviet  Union 
after  his  13-day  visit  to  the  United  States. 

Over  2,000  deaths  were  reported  from  ty- 
phoon Vera,  Japan's  worst  storm  in  25  years. 
28th     President  Eisenhower  stated  that  his  talks 
with  Premier  Khrushchev  had  ended  the  Berlin 
deadlock  and  there  was  now  no  set  time  for  talks. 

The  United  States  announced  television  pic- 
tures of  earth  taken  by  Explorer  VI;  a  new  intense 
radiation  belt  around  earth  was  revealed. 

The    Algerian    provisional    government    ac- 
cepted the  principle  of  self-determination  for  Al- 
geria enunciated  by  President  de  Gaulle. 
29th     Soviet  Premier  Khrushchev  left  for  Peking  31 
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hours  after  his  return  to  the  Soviet  Union  from  the 
United  States. 

30th  In  Montevideo,  seven  nations  agreed  on  a 
draft  treaty  for  a  Latin  American  common  market. 

OCTOBER 

1st  East  coast  and  Gulf  ports  were  closed  down 
by  a  strike  of  70,000  longshoremen. 

The  68  nations  of  the  World  Bank  and  Inter- 
national Monetary  Fund  approved  establishment  of 
the  International  Development  Association. 
4th      The  Soviet  Union  announced  the  launching 
of  Lunik  III,  an  "automatic  planetary  station"  car- 
rying a  613-pound  capsule  designed  to  circle  the 
moon  and  photograph  the  opposite,  unseen  side. 
6th      President  Eisenhower  invoked  the  Taft-Hart- 
ley  Act  to  end  the  dock  strike. 
8th       Lunik  III  circled  the  moon  and  continued  its 
trajectory  back  toward  an  orbit  around  earth. 

Prime  Minister  Macmillan's  Conservative 
party  was  victorious  in  the  British  general  elections. 

After  receiving  a  slight  shoulder  wound  in  an 
attempt  on  his  life.  Iraqs  Premier  Abdul  Karim 
Kassim  was  reported  in  "good"  condition. 
9th      A  Federal  court  order  ended  the  eight-day 
longshoremen's  strike. 

13th     A  B-47  bomber  fired  a  ballistic  missile  near 
Explorer  VI.  Explorer  VII  was  launched  from  Cape 
Canaveral.  It  was  designed  to  measure  sun  radia- 
tion and  collect  weather  information. 
15th    The  Steelworkers  Union  offered  a  reduced 
money  demand  in  an  effort  to  settle  the  steel  strike. 
17th     The  steel  companies  refused  to  meet  the  new 
reduced  demands  of  the  striking  steel  union. 
18th     The  Kaiser  Steel  Corporation  agreed  to  stop 
separate  negotiations  with  steel  union  leaders. 

The  Soviet  Union  announced  that  Lunik  III 
had  photographed  the  far  side  of  the  moon. 
19th     President  Eisenhower  ordered  Attorney  Gen- 
eral William  P.  Rogers  to  seek  a  court  order  enjoin- 
ing the  steel  strike. 

21st  President  Eisenhower  ordered  all  U.S.  Army 
space  activities  transferred  to  the  National  Aero- 
nautics and  Space  Administration. 
23rd  The  Inaian  government  announced  that  Chi- 
nese Communist  troops  had  attacked  an  Indian 
force  in  Kashmir,  killing  17. 

26th  The  Kaiser  Steel  Corporation  signed  a  con- 
tract adding  $0.225  an  hour  to  steel  workers'  wages 
over  the  next  20  months. 

27th     The  Soviet  Union  released  the  first  photo- 
aph  of  the  hidden  side  of  the  moon  taken  by 
""[  III  and  transmitted  to  earth  by  television. 

Some  1,300  workers  returned  to  their  jobs 
at  the  Kaiser  Steel  Plant,  Fontana,  Calif. 

The  U.S.  Steel  Corporation  revealed  a  loss 
of  more  than  $31  million  in  the  strike-ridden  third 
quarter  of  1959. 

The  Court  of  Appeals  upheld  the  President's 
request  for  an  injunction  to  end  the  steel  strike  but 
delayed  its  issuance  to  allow  the  union  to  ask  for  a 
Supreme  Court  review. 

29th     The  Cuban  government  revoked  the  right  of 
habeas  corpus  and  reestablished  military  courts. 
30th    King  Sisavang  Vong  of  Laos  died. 
31»t     In  the  Congo,  24  persons  were  killed  in  a 
clash  between  Africans  and  government  troops. 

NOVEMBER 

1st  The  15-nation  International  Committee  on 
Radiation  Protection,  meeting  in  Washington, 
agreed  on  permissible  radiation  exposure  for  the 
general  public  as  one-tenth  that  for  atomic  workers. 
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Patrice  Lumumba,  leader  of  the  Congolese 
National  Movement  in  the  Belgian  Congo,  was  ar- 
rested after  a  two-day  hunt  which  set  off  rioting. 

Egypt  reported  that  the  Soviet  Union  would 
build  all  three  stages  of  the  Aswan  dam. 
2nd     The  Cuban  government  expropriated  75.000 
acres  of  land,  including  10.000  acres  on  which 
Bethlehem  Steel  Corporation  held  mineral  rights. 

Columbia  University  teacher  Charles  Van 
Doren  admitted  he  was  coached  in  advance  of  his 
appearances  on  the  television  quiz,  Twenty-one. 
4th  Premier  David  Ben-Gurion's  Mapai  party 
won  six  new  seats  in  Israel's  Knesset  and  polled  the 
largest  vote  in  the  state's  11-year  history. 

Prince  Regent  Savang  Vatthana  was  named 
King  of  Laos. 

The  United  States  successfully  tested  a  one- 
ton  capsule  designed  to  carry  a  man  into  space. 
7th      The    U.S.     Discoverer    VII    satellite    was 
launched  into  polar  orbit. 

The  U.S.  Supreme  Court  called  a  halt  to  the 
nation-wide  steel  strike  with  a  decision  upholding 
a  Taft-Hartley  Act  injunction  against  the  walkout. 
9th  Off-the-record  talks  on  a  nuclear  test  ban 
began  in  Geneva. 

The  Northern  Cameroons  voted  to  remain 
under  British  trusteeship. 

Premier  Chou  En-lai  of  Communist  China 
urged  Prime  Minister  Nehru  to  meet  with  him  to 
discuss  their  border  dispute. 

10th     UN  Secretary  General  Dag  Hammarskjold 
left  for  Laos  despite  Soviet  objections. 

Hie  atomic  submarine  Triton  was  commis- 
sioned at  Groton,  Connecticut. 
llrh     October  figures  indicated  3.272  million  un- 
employed and  66.831  million  employed. 
14th     The  Belgian  government  announced  that  124 
Africans  had  been  killed  in  fighting  between  the 
Watutsi  and  Bahutu  tribes  in  Ruanda. 
15th     Kilauea  Iki  Crater  erupted  on  the  island  of 
Hawaii,  gushing  lava  200  feet  into  the  air. 
19th     Cuba's  Premier  Castro  announced  all  prop- 
erty of  counter-revolutionists  would  be  confiscated. 
20th     Discoverer  VIII  was  fired  into  orbit. 

U.S.  Air  Force  Captain  Joseph  W.  Kittinger 
made  a  parachute  jump  of  14  miles  from  an  open 
gondola,  the  highest  in  aerial  history. 

Economic  ministers  of  the  Outer  Seven  com- 
pleted and  initialed  a  cdnvention  in  Stockholm  to 
establish  the  European  Free  Trade  Association. 
21st  The  United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union 
agreed  to  extend  for  two  years  scientific,  technical, 
cultural,  educational,  and  sports  exchanges. 

The  United  States  granted  visas  to  three  Al- 
gerian nationalists  who  formed  a  UN  delegation. 
24th     The  Soviet  Union  agreed  with  the  United 
States  and  Britain  on  a  program  for  a  study  of  the 
detection  of  underground  nuclear  explosions. 

An  agreement  for  a  cooperative  program  of 
peaceful  nuclear  research  was  signed  by  the  United 
States  and  the  Soviet  Union. 

The  six  nations  of  the  European  Common 
Market  decided  to  give  other  Western  nations  the 
benefits  of  import-quota  liberalization. 
28th  Anti-U.S.  demonstrators  in  Panama  at- 
tempted to  gain  entry  to  the  Canal  Zone  but  were 
dispersed  by  National  guardsmen  and  U.S.  troops. 

DECEMBER 

1st      In  Washington  12  nations  signed  a  treaty  re- 
serving Antarctica  for  scientific  research  and  barring 


military  activity  and  nuclear  testing  in  that  area. 

Thomas  S.  Gates  was  appointed  to  succeed 
Neil  H.  McElroy  as  Secretary  of  Defense. 

Britain  and  the  U.A.R.  reestablished  diplo- 
matic relations. 

2nd  Hie  Atomic  Energy  Commission  reported 
$492  million  spent  on  atomic  weapons  in  fiscal  1959. 
3rd  At  least  270  persons  died  after  the  Malpasset 
dam  burst  in  southern  France. 

President  Eisenhower  left  on  his  trip  to  three 
continents. 

5th    The  United  States  decided  to  withdraw  from 
Iceland  a  1,300-man  Army  combat  team  stationed 
there  as  part  of  the  NATO  forces. 
6th      Pope  John  XXIII  received  President  Eisen- 
hower in  a  private  audience. 
9th      Brazil  and  the  U.S.S.R.  agreed  to  a  three-year 
trade  exchange  expected  to  total  $200  million. 
10th    President  Eisenhower  told  the  Indian  Parlia- 
ment that  the  United  States  was  prepared  to  defend 
its  friends  and  allies  against  aggression. 
12th    A  UN  General  Assembly  resolution  created  a 
permanent  24-nation  outer  space  committee. 
13th     The  General  Assembly  of  the  United  Nations 
closed  its  14th  session. 

Archbishop  Makarios  was  elected  President 
of  Cyprus  by  a  2-to-l  margin. 

Premier  David  Ben-Gurion  of  Israel  formed 
a  new  government  coalition. 

14th  A  total  of  975  Koreans  left  Japan  to  be  repa- 
triated to  North  Korea. 

The  U.S.  Supreme  Court  held  unconstitu- 
tional two  Arkansas  laws  under  which  the  Little 
Rock  high  schools  had  been  closed  for  a  year. 
15th  Tne  U.S.  Air  Force  claimed  a  world's  altitude 
record  after  a  F-104c  Starfighter  climbed  to  103,- 
395.5  feet. 

16th     Indonesian  President  Sukarno  proclaimed  an 
indefinite  extension  of  a  state  of  war. 
17th     Haitian  President  Francois  Duvalier's  fourth 
cabinet  in  his  two-year  government  resigned. 
20th     Eisenhower,  Macmillan,  de  Gaulle,  and  Ade- 
nauer agreed   in   Paris  to   invite   Soviet   Premier 
Khrushchev  to  meet  with  them  in  April. 
21st     The  Shah  of  Iran  married  for  the  third  time. 
22nd     The  Bulgarian  parliament  was  informed  that 
the  country  failed  to  meet  its   1959  production 
schedule  by  almost  two  thirds. 

The  U.S.S.R.  signed  a  trade  pact  for  $250 
million  with  Finland  for  1960,  and  one  for  $200 
million  with  Italy. 

President  Eisenhower  returned  to  Washing- 
ton from  his  three-continent  trip. 
25th    Khrushchev  accepted  the  Western  bid  to  the 
summit  in  Paris,  but  asked  for  a  change  in  date. 

A  Cologne  synagogue  was  desecrated  with 
swastikas  and  anti-Semitic  slogans. 
26th    The   Spanish   Supreme   Military   Court   in- 
creased die  prison  terms  for  17  persons  accused  of 
trying  to  foment  a  general  strike. 
28th    The  U.S.S.R.  accepted  an  invitation  to  re- 
sume disarmament  talks  March  15  in  Geneva. 

King  Baudouin  of  Belgium,  arriving  in  Leo- 
poldville,  Belgian  Congo,  was  greeted  by  crowds 
demonstrating  for  immediate  independence. 
29th  President  Eisenhower  announced  that  the 
United  States  was  abandoning  its  voluntary  ban  on 
nuclear  testing  January  1. 

31st  King  Savang  Vatthana  placed  Laos  under 
army  control  and  accepted  the  resignation  of  Pre- 
mier Phoui  Sananikone. 
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AALAND  ISLANDS  (Ahv.nanmaa).  An  archipelago  at 
the  entrance  to  the  Gulf  of  Bothnia,  15  miles  from 
the  coast  of  Finland  and  25  miles  from  Sweden. 
This  group  of  about  300  islands,  80  of  which  are 
inhabited,  forms  an  autonomous  county  of  Finland. 
Total  area,  including  water:  581  sq.mi.  Pop.  (1958): 
21,800.  Capital:  Maarianhamina. 
ABERDEEN  PROVING  GROUND.  Center  of  all  U.S. 
Army  Ordnance  activities.  Aberdeen  Proving 
Ground,  Md.,  is  located  on  the  shores  of  the  upper 
Chesapeake  Bay,  on  an  area  approximately  6  miles 
wide  by  18  miles  long.  One  third  of  the  more  than 
75,000  acres  is  covered  with  water  and  marsh  land. 
Due  to  its  variety  of  topographical  features  and  its 
proximity  to  Washington,  D.C.,  as  well  as  industrial 
centers,  the  location  has  proved  ideal. 

The  Proving  Ground  conducts  research,  develop- 
ment, and  testing  of  all  arms,  ammunition,  combat 
vehicles,  and  motor  transportation  for  the  Army.  In- 
cluded in  the  research  and  development  activities  is 
the  computation  of  technical  data  for  use  by  Ord- 
nance, other  government  agencies,  and  their  con- 
tractors. 

The  major  activities  located  here  arc:  Develop- 
ment and  Proof  Services;  Ballistic  Research  Labora- 
tories; Ordnance  Board;  Human  Engineering  Lab- 
oratory; Coating  and  Chemical  Laboratory;  Ord- 
nance Explosive  Disposal  Office;  Ordnance  Tech- 
nical Intelligence  Service;  and  Phillips  Army  Air 
Field  which  supports  the  testing  mission  of  the 
Proving  Ground.  The  Ordnance  Training  Command, 
a  separate  activity,  also  maintains  its  headquarters 
here,  and  includes  the  Ordnance  School  (q.v.) 
which  trains  military  personnel  in  maintenance  and 
supply  of  Ordnance  material.  Major  General  H.  N. 
Toftoy  assumed  command  of  the  Ordnance  Research 
center  in  August  1958. 

ACADEMY  OF  ARTS  AND  LETTERS,  American.  A  society 
founded  in  1904  by  members  of  the  National  Insti- 
tute of  Arts  and  Letters.  Membership  is  limited  to 
50,  vacancies  being  filled  by  elections  from  the 
membership  of  the  Institute. 

On  May  20. 1959,  a  special  meeting  of  the  Acad- 
emy was  held,  followed  by  the  18th  Public  Cere- 
monial given  jointly  with  the  National  Institute  of 
Arts  ana  Letters,  at  which  new  members  were  in- 
ducted, eighteen  $1,500  "Arts  and  Letters"  grants 
given,  as  well  as  the  Brunner  Prize  in  Architecture, 
the  Marjorie  Peabody  Waite  Award,  the  Richard 
and  Hinda  Rosenthal  Foundation  Award,  two  Fel- 
lowships to  the  American  Academy  hi  Rome,  the 
Award  of  Merit  Medal  for  the  Novel,  the  Award  for 


Distinguished  Service  to  the  Arts,  the  Gold  Medal 
for  Graphic  Art,  and  the  Gold  Medal  for  Drama.  An 
exhibition  of  works  by  newly  elected  members  of 
both  organizations  ana  grantees  in  art  and  literature 
was  opened  on  the  same  day  in  the  Art  Gallery  and 
Museum,  and  continued  through  Tune  14.  On  De- 
cember 4,  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Academy  was 
held  at  the  Academy  Building. 

The  membership  as  of  Dec.  4,  1959,  consisted  of 
the  following  persons,  in  the  order  of  their  election: 
Robert  Frost,  Anna  Hyatt  Huntington,  Paul  Man- 
ship,  Walter  Lippmann,  M.  A.  De  Wolfe  Howe, 
Deems  Taylor,  Van  Wyck  Brooks,  William  Adams 
Delano,  Chauncey  Brewster  Tinker,  Thornton 
Wilder,  Carl  Sandburg,  Charles  Hopkinson,  Eugene 
Speicher.  Henry  Shepley,  Barry  Faulkner,  Edward 
W.  Redfield,  Robinson  Jeffers,  Lee  Lawrie,  Archi- 
bald MacLeish,Gilmore  D.  Clarke,  John  Dos  Passos, 
William  Faulkner.  John  Steinbeck,  Leon  Kroll,  Mark 
Van  Doren,  Pearl  S.  Buck,  Douglas  Moore,  E.  E. 
Cummings,  John  Hersey,  Roger  Sessions.  Wystan 
H.  Auden,  Aaron  Copland,  Joseph  Wood  Krutch, 
Allan  Nevins,  Edward  Hopper,  Marianne  Moore, 
Lewis  Mumford,  Walter  Piston,  Andrew  Wyeth, 
Conrad  Aiken,  Igor  Stravinsky,  Edith  Hamilton, 
Samuel  Barber,  Charles  Burchfield,  Reinhold  Nie- 
buhr,  and  William  Carlos  Williams. 

Officers  (elected  in  1958):  President,  Mark  Van 
Doren;  Chancellor,  Van  Wyck  Brooks;  Secretary, 
Allan  Nevins;  Treasurer,  Gilmore  D.  Clarke.  Ad- 
dress: 633  West  155th  St.,  New  York  32,  N.Y. 
ACCIDENTS.  The  1959  toll  of  accidental  deaths  in 
the  United  States  was  approximately  91,500  or 
about  1  percent  more  than  the  1958  total  of  90,500. 
Increases  occurred  in  motor-vehicle  and  work 
deaths.  Home  and  public  non-motor-vehicle  death 
totals  remained  unchanged.  Work  accident  fatalities 
went  up  four  percent  and  motor-vehicle  deaths  in- 
creased two  per  cent. 

The  death  rate  per  100,000  population  decreased 
from  52.3  in  1958  to  51.9  in  1959-the  lowest  rate 
on  record.  This  is  the  sixth  time  in  the  history  of 
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Class  of  Accident 

1959 

1958 

Change 

Motor-vehicle 
Public  non-motor-vehicle 

.  .  .     37,800 
.       16,500 

37,000 
16,500 

+1* 

Home             .    . 

26,500 

26,500 

0 

Work                           

13,800 

13,300 

+4% 

All  Classes* 

91,500 

90,500 

+1* 

•  Duplications  of  approximately  3,100  deaths  in  1959  and  2.800 
in  1958  in  the  motor-vehicle,  home,  and  work  totals  are  omitted 
in  this  table.  All  figures  are  National  Safety  Council  estimates. 
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accident  records  that  the  rate  has  fallen  below  60. 

In  the  six  standard  age  groups,  two  showed  de- 
creases and  four  increases  compared  with  1958. 
Persons  65  years  old  and  over  had  24,100  deaths,  a 
reduction  of  3  percent.  Among  persons  25  to  44 
years  old  the  death  total  was  19,300,  a  decrease  of 
2  percent.  In  the  45  to  64  year  age  group  deaths 
numbered  18,900,  an  increase  of  4  percent.  The  15 
to  24  year  age  group  had  13,100  deaths,  4  percent 
more  than  in  1958.  Among  children  5  to  14  years 
old,  deaths  went  up  4  percent  to  6,800.  Deaths  of 
children  under  5  years  snowed  the  greatest  increase, 
6  percent,  totaling  9,300. 

Motor-Vehicle  Accidents.  The  1959  death  toll  from 
motor-vehicle  accidents  was  about  37,800,  a  rise  of 
2  percent  over  the  toll  of  37,000  in  1958.  However, 
the  mileage  death  rate  (deaths  per  100  million  ve- 
hicle miles )  was  5.4,  the  lowest  rate  in  the  nation's 
history.  The  previous  all-time  low  was  5.6  in  1958. 

If  allowance  is  made  for  the  great  expansion  in 
the  use  of  motor  vehicles,  it  will  be  seen  that  the 
record  for  1959  is  far  better  than  that  for  1939.  The 
1939  death  rate  per  100  million  vehicle  miles  was 
11.3,  while  for  1959  the  rate  was  5.4— a  decrease  of 
52  percent.  Thus,  for  an  equal  amount  of  travel  in 
both  years,  there  were  less  than  half  as  many  deaths 
in  1959  as  in  1939. 

Deaths  were  higher  during  the  first  seven  months 
of  the  year,  with  increases  ranging  up  to  7  percent 
in  May  and  8  percent  in  March.  From  August 
through  November,  deaths  were  unchanged  or 
down,  while  in  December,  the  total  moved  up  2 
percent. 

The  1959  death  total  for  cities  and  towns  over 
2,500  population  was  10,000,  a  3  percent  increase. 
For  smafler  towns  and  rural  areas  the  death  total 
was  27,800,  a  2  percent  increase.  Pedestrian  deaths 
remained  unchanged  in  1959  at  7,700  while  non- 
pedestrian  fatalities  went  up  3  percent  to  30,100. 

The  age  distribution  of  motor-vehicle  deaths  and 
changes  from  1958  are  as  follows:  for  children 
under  five  years  the  total  was  1,800,  no  change  from 
the  previous  year,  children  five  to  14  years  up  4 
percent  to  2,800.  Young  people  15  to  24  showed  an 
increase  of  5  percent  to  8,800.  Among  persons  25  to 
44  years  old  the  total  remained  unchanged  at  10,- 
400.  Adults  45  to  64  years  had  an  increase  of  5 
percent  to  8,300.  The  older  age  group  65  years  and 
over  showed  the  only  decrease,  2  percent,  with  a 
total  of  5,700. 

Public  Non-Motor-Vehicle  Accidents.  The  1959  death 
total  was  16,500,  no  change  from  1958.  Decreases 
in  deaths  occurred  in  the  15  to  24  and  25  to  44  year 
age  groups,  increases  in  the  45  to  64  and  65  years 
and  over  age  groups;  no  change  for  children  up  to 
four  or  five  to  14  years  old.  There  were  sizeable  de- 
creases in  railroad,  water  transport,  and  firearms 
deaths  in  1959.  Increases  were  recorded  in  air  trans- 
port and  other  specified  fatalities.  There  was  only 
one  catastrophe  in  1959  resulting  in  50  deaths  or 
more;  a  scheduled  plane  plunged  into  the  East 
River  in  New  York  City  claiming  65  lives.  How- 
ever, there  were  four  other  catastrophes  in  which 
25  or  more  persons  died. 

Work  Accidents.  The  1959  death  toll  for  work  acci- 
dents was  13,800,  an  increase  of  500  from  the  1958 
total.  There  were  100  more  deaths  in  each  of  the 
following  principal  industrial  croups:  manufactur- 
ing, agriculture,  service  ( including  finance  and  gov- 
ernment ) ,  contract  construction,  and  transportation. 
Totals  for  trade,  public  utilities,  and  mining,  quar- 
rying, oil,  and  gas  wells  were  the  same  as  in  1958. 

Nonfatal  disabling  injuries  in  1959  numbered 
about  1.95  million  compared  with  1.8  million  in 
1958.  Approximately  85,000  of  the  injuries  resulted 
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in  some  degree  of  permanent  impairment.  All-in- 
dustry employment  was  up  about  3  percent  and 
average  hours  worked  per  week  were  nearly  1  per- 
cent above  1958.  This  brought  the  total  exposure 
up  more  than  3  percent. 

Home  Accidents.  There  were  approximately  26,500 
persons  killed  in  home  accidents  during  1959,  no 
change  from  1958.  A  large  decrease  in  the  65  and 
over  age  group  offset  increases  in  the  other  age 
groups.  Decreases  were  recorded  in  deaths  from  gas 
poisonings  and  other  specified  causes.  There  were 
increases  in  deaths  from  solid  and  liquid  poisons, 
burns,  and  firearms.  Deaths  from  falls  and  me- 
chanical suffocation  totaled  the  same  as  in  1958. 
ADENAUER,  Konrad.  Chancellor  of  West  Germany, 
born  in  Cologne  in  1876,  and  studied  law  and  eco- 
nomics at  the  Universities  of  Freiburg,  Munich,  and 
Bonn.  He  was  Lord  Mayor  of  Cologne  from  1917  to 
1933,  when  he  was  removed  from  office  and  sent  to 
a  concentration  camp.  During  World  War  II  he 
lived  in  Rhoendorf  and  was  again  imprisoned  in 
1944  Since  1949,  when  his  party,  the  Christian 
Democrats,  won  a  majority  in  the  Bundestag,  he  has 
been  Chancellor,  winning  further  elections  in  1953 
and  1957.  Sec  GERMANY. 

ADEN  COLONY.  A  volcanic  peninsula  on  the  south- 
ern coast  of  Arabia  about  100  miles  east  of  the  straits 
at  the  Red  Sea  entrance  constitutes  the  greater  part 
of  the  colony.  Area:  75  sq.mi  Pop.  (1958):  ap- 
proximately 140,000;  41  percent  Aden  Arabs,  35 
percent  Yemeni  Arabs,  11  percent  Indians,  8  percent 
Somalis,  and  3  percent  Europeans.  Chief  towns: 
Crater,  Sheikh  Othman,  Tawahi,  and  Maalla.  The 
islands  of  Perim  and  Kamaran  and  the  five  Kuria 
Mana  islands  are  included  in  the  colony;  together 
they  have  an  area  of  about  55  sq.mi.  and  a  popula- 
tion of  about  6,700. 

There  are  approximately  50  government  or  grant- 
aided  schools,  three  of  college  level.  Of  the  popu- 
lace, 30  percent  of  those  over  ten  years  are  literate. 
Moslems  comprise  more  than  90  percent,  Christians, 
Hindus,  and  Jews  the  rest.  The  free  port  of  Aden 
serves  as  a  depot  and  transshipment  point  for  neigh- 
boring territories,  and  is  important  as  a  refueling 
port  and  oil  refinery  center.  Trade  is  in  salt,  small 
amounts  of  coffee,  cotton  goods,  hides  and  skins, 
grains,  and  cheap  consumer  goods.  Imports  (1958) 
£72,250,666,  exports  (1958)  £66,112,432.  Esti- 
mated 1959  revenue  £4,282,487;  expenditure  £4,- 
283,165.  The  currency  used  is  the  East  African 
shilling  ( worth  U.S.$0.14). 

The  colony  is  headed  by  a  governor  with  the  aid 
of  an  appointed  Executive  Council  and  a  partially 
elected  Legislative  Council.  Elections  held  Jan.  4, 
1959,  were  ooycotted  by  trade  unions  and  Arab  na- 
tionalists, so  the  12  members  of  the  Legislative 
Council  were  elected  by  30  percent  of  the  voters. 
The  Council  includes  nine  Arabs,  two  Somalis,  and 
one  Indian,  all  without  party  affiliation. 

In  September,  a  unified  command  of  land,  sea, 
and  air  forces  ( the  first  British  command  of  its  kind ) 
was  established  in  Aden  under  the  direction  of  Air 
Chief  Marshal  Sir  Hubert  Patch.  In  early  October, 
5,000  dock  workers  started  a  strike  for  political  rea- 
sons. Governor:  Sir  William  Luce. 
ADEN  PROTECTORATE.  A  desert  region  inland  from 
Aden  Colony  bounded  by  the  Great  Desert,  Yemen, 
and  Oman.  Area  (including  Socotra  island):  113,- 
400  sq.mi.  Pop:  est.  800,000  There  are  27  sovereign 
units  in  the  Protectorate,  which  is  divided  into  a 
Western  Area  and  an  Eastern  Area. 

About  90  percent  of  the  populace  engages  in  agri- 
culture. The  main  crops  are  grain,  cotton,  dates,  and 
Hamami  tobacco,  none  of  which  are  exported  in 
quantity.  Complete  trade  and  finance  figures  are  not 
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kept  by  half  the  states.  British  government  expendi- 
ture in  1958-59  was  £1,753,114.  The  Protectorate 
is  directly  controlled  by  local  rulers,  but  most  of 
them  have  treaties  with  Britain  and  the  Governor  of 
Aden  has  strong  influence  on  general  policy. 

Events,  1959.  Border  clashes  with  Yemen  con- 
tinued. An  attempted  conference  in  May  brought  no 
results  because  Yemen  refused  to  negotiate  with  the 
Adeni  delegation.  The  delegation  from  Aden  in- 
cluded four  rulers  representing  the  federated 
amirates,  which  Yemen  declines  to  recognize. 

In  February,  six  of  the  17  states  in  the  Western 
Area  reached  agreement  and  inaugurated  the  Fed- 
eration of  the  Arab  Emirates  of  the  South.  The 
founding  states,  Beihan,  Audhali,  Fadhli,  Dhala, 
Upper  Aulagi.  and  Lower  Yafai,  were  joined  by 
Lahej  in  October.  The  federation  has  a  treaty  with 
the  United  Kingdom  for  financial  and  military  aid, 
assistance  toward  statehood,  and  maintenance  of  in- 
ternational relations.  On  September  29,  the  city  of 
Ittihad  was  founded  at  Bir  Ahmed  near  Aden  to 
serve  as  the  federation's  capital.  Attempts  to  feder- 
ate states  in  the  Eastern  Area  have  not  been  suc- 
cessful, partly  because  the  smaller,  like  Kathiri  and 
the  Wanidi  states  of  Balhaf  and  Bir  Ali,  fear  the 
larger  Qu'aiti  state  would  have  undue  influence. 
ADVERTISING.  While  advertising  volume  moved  up- 
ward in  1 959  and  advertising  revenues  rose  sharply, 
the  year  was  a  period  of  trouble  and  uncertainty  for 
advertisers  and  their  agencies.  For  1959  was  the  year 
that  advertising  executives  and  television  presidents 
were  called  upon  to  explain  their  roles  in  the  TV 
ciui7  scandals,  "payola"  Dccame  a  household  word; 
tne  Federal  Trade  Commission  threatened  a  sterner 
policy  in  television  advertising  and  programming, 
and  in  inaga/mc-distribution  methods,  Ford  discon- 
tinued its  Edscl;  women  appeared  in  liquor  ads;  the 
Federal  government  curtailed  lobbying  and  public- 
relations  advertising,  nearly  a  dozen  new  hign-filtra- 
tion  and  mentholated  cigarettes  made  their  appear- 
ance, Pall  Mall  sales  matched  those  of  Camels; 
a  Congressional  investigating  committee  probed  drug 
prices,  Carter's  Little  Liver  Pills  was  forced  to  drop 
the  word  'liver"  and  stop  claiming  that  their  pills 
"stimulated  the  flow  of  bile";  an  unprecedented 
coffee*  war  flared  up  in  Chicago;  the  Conover  model 
agency  closed,  "compact"  cars  were  offered  the 
motoring  public;  Lifeouoy  turned  white,  the  Post 
Office  was  unsuccessful  in  its  attempt  to  forbid  the 
mails  to  Lady  Chatterleys  Lover;  and,  toward  the 
end  of  the  year,  the  cranberry  growers  and  their 
$3  million  ad  campaign  were  badly  hurt  by  the 
Food  and  Drug  Administration's  discovery  of  spray- 
contaminated  fruit.  Yet  advertising  volume  appears 
to  have  reached  an  all-time  high  in  1959.  Television 
(both  network  and  spot)  set  new  records,  radio 
reached  the  $250-million  mark,  newspapers  were 
up  7  percent,  magazines  11  percent,  ana  business 
papers  6  percent. 

Most  of  1959's  increases  in  advertising  expendi- 
tures can  be  credited  to  the  heavy  marketing  activi- 
ties entailed  in  the  promotion  of  new  products,  par- 
ticularly consumer  package  goods.  Yet  it  was  in  the 
automotive  industry  that  the  biggest  battle  for  the 
consumer  dollar  was  waged.  The  modest  budgets  of 
foreign-car  makers  zoomed  to  multimillion  size;  the 
heaviest  spenders  were  Renault  and  Volkswagen. 
Ford,  General  Motors,  and  Chrysler  ^all  raised^tneir 
expenditures  on  campaigns  for  their  "compact"  cars 
designed  to  compete  with  the  small  cars  from 
abroad. 

In  1959,  decreased  profits,  increased  expenses, 
nearly  300  major  account  switches,  and  another 
gfdup  of  mergers  added  to  the  difficulties  of  Madi- 
son Avenue.  Among  the  larger  account  changes 
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ADVERTISING  VOLUME 
(Millions  of  dollars) 


Medium 

1958 

1959  cst. 

Change 

Television  (Net  and  Spot) 
Newspapers  (National) 

$1,106.1 
768  7 

$1,225 
820 

~+7$ 

Magazines 

7668 

850 

-f-11% 

Radio  (Net  and  Spot) 

247  5 

250 

-f-1% 

Business  Papers 

524.7 

555 

•j-6% 

Outdoor  (National) 

129.4 

130 

.  •  • 

Other  expenditure*  by  national 
advertisers 

2,787.8 

2,950 

H-6% 

Total  expenditures  by  local 

advertisers 

3.970  8 

4,275 

4-8% 

Total 


$10,301.8       $11,055 


+8% 


Prepared  by  McCann-Enckson  for  Printers'  Ink  Agencies. 
were:  American  Airlines  from  Lennen  &  Newell  to 
Young  &  Rubicam;  RCA  from  Kenyon  &  Eckhardt  to 
T.  Walter  Thompson;  Hertz  Rent-A-Car  from  Camp- 
bell-Ewald,  to  Norman  Craig  &  Kummel;  Chase  & 
Sanborn  from  Compton  to  J.  Walter  Thompson;  and 
Dristan  from  Bryan  Houston  to  Latham-Laird. 
Among  the  larger  agency  changes:  Erwin  Wasey, 
Ruthrauff  &  Ryan  merged  with  W.  S.  Walker  in 
Pittsburgh;  Fletcher,  Richards,  Calkins  &  Holden 
merged  with  Bryan  Houston;  and  Fuller  &  Smith  & 
Ross  merged  with  Stromberger,  La  Vene,  McKcnzie 
in  Los  Angeles. 

Television.  For  the  medium  that  enters  45  million 
homes  every  day,  1959  was  another  financial  suc- 
cess, but  unhappily  it  was  also  a  year  of  disillusion- 
ment, shocking  disclosures,  and  crisis.  Signs  were 
everywhere  that  television  had  begun  to  recede  as 
the  nation's  favorite  entertainment  medium.  The 
constant  programming  of  grade-B  movies,  one 
Western  after  another,  and  the  unflagging  devotion 
to  violence  and  crime  were  beginning  to  excite  dis- 
approval or  disinterest.  A  few  splendid  programs 
did  appear,  but  with  the  exception  of  its  news  cov- 
erage, the  fare  ground  out  by  television  in  1959  was 
mediocre  and  disappointing.  Then,  on  November 
2,  Charles  Van  Doren  sadly  admitted  his  part  in  the 
rigged  quiz  shows.  At  year's  end,  Attorney  General 
William  P.  Rogers,  in  a  15,000-word  report,  re- 
viewed the  charges  against  the  industry.  These 
charges  included  cheating  on  quiz  shows,  deceptive 
programming,  fraudulent  advertising,  and  under- 
cover payments  to  television  employees.  Respon- 
sibility, the  Attorney  General  found,  rests  upon  the 
broadcasters  even  though  networks  and  advertisers 
provide  much  of  the  material.  The  report  also  re- 
viewed the  powers  of  the  Federal  Communications 
Commission  and  the  Federal  Trade  Commission, 
and  found  that  these  agencies  have  sufficient  au- 
thority under  existing  laws  to  eradicate  most  of  tele- 
vision's corrupt  and  deceptive  practices,  "provided 
they  get  the  full  cooperation  of  the  industry." 

Fundamentally,  it  would  seem  that  television 
failed  by  trying  too  hard  to  "give  the  public  what  it 
wants"  at  the  expense  of  its  contractual  obligations 
to  the  public.  A  frequently  discussed  solution  to 
television's  problems  is  the  "magazine  concept"  of 
programming  advanced  by  CBS  network.  In  effect, 
the  plan  would  result  in  advertisers'  messages  being 
inserted  as  spot  commercials  rather  than  permitting 
advertisers  to  purchase  sponsorship  of  the  complete 
show. 

Radio.  In  1959  the  trend  in  radio  advertising  con- 
tinued as  it  had  in  1958:  network  down,  spot  up. 
Most  certainly  radio  is  having  its  troubles,  but  the 
medium  remains  very  much  auve  and  will  undoubt- 
edly retain  an  important  place  in  advertising  pro- 
grams. Among  advertising  men  there  is  a  general 
opinion  that  radio  can  always  expect  a  fair  share 
of  the  advertiser's  budget;  for,  they  point  out,  radio 
is  the  one  medium  that  can  convey  the  advertiser's 
message  while  the  prospective  customer  is  other- 
wise occupied. 
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Newspapers.  In  newspapers  the  story  of  the  year 
was  increased  linage  and  changing  sales  patterns. 
In  Portland,  Ore.,  rival,  strike-bound  newspapers 
published  a  joint  edition;  in  San  Francisco  Hearst 
and  Scripps-Howard  merged  their  afternoon  edi- 
tions; newspapers  in  Columbus,  Ohio,  entered  a 
joint  printing  and  advertising  operation;  and,  else- 
where, major  dailies  pooled  their  sales  and  promo- 
tion efforts.  Ten  top  newspaper  advertisers  were: 
General  Motors,  Ford,  Chrysler.  General  Foods, 
Seagrams,  Lever  Brothers,  Schenley,  American  To- 
bacco, Colgate-Palmolive,  and  General  Electric. 

Magazines.  In  magazine  publishing  the  trend  in 
1959  was  to  regional  editions;  Curtis'  "Select-a- 
Market"  plan,  Look's  "Macazone"  plan,  and  Suc- 
cessful Farming's  State  Editions— aU  following  in 
the  regional  footsteps  of  TV  Guide  and  Farm  Jour- 
nal By  year's  end  more  than  50  magazines  were 
offering  advertisers  their  choice  of  one  or  more  edi- 
tions. Also,  Life  cut  its  newsstand  price  to  19tf  and 
upped  its  advertising  rate  base;  Reader's  Digest 
ran  Ford's  $768,000  insert;  Western  Family  folded: 
the  circulation  of  This  Week  hit  13  million;  and 
Tide,  38-year-old  advertising  magazine,  was  taken 
over  by  Printers'  Ink. 

-C.  JACKSON  SHUTTLEWORTH 

ADVISORY  COMMITTEE  ON  VOLUNTARY  FOREIGN  AID, 
International  Cooperation  Administration.  A  commit- 
tee established  in  1946  to  tie  together  the  govern- 
mental and  private  programs  in  the  field  of  foreign 
assistance  and  to  facilitate  the  organization  of  vol- 
untary relief  resources  at  home  and  their  adminis- 
tration abroad.  An  advisory  and  expediting  body, 
the  committee  is  chaired  by  Charles  P.  Taft,  and 
consists  of  ten  members,  all  serving  without  com- 
pensation. 

The  committee  registers  U.S.  voluntary  nonprofit 
relief  and  rehabilitation  agencies.  These  agencies 
file  with  the  committee  their  programs,  budgets, 
financial  statements,  and  reports  of  relief  exports  for 
public  inspection.  On  the  basis  of  this  information, 
the  committee  formulates  policies  and  procedures 
to  facilitate  the  operations  of  the  agencies  in  rela- 
tion to  applicable  U.S.  laws,  regulations  and  execu- 
tive determinations.  The  committee  administers 
funds  provided  by  Congress  to  further  the  work  of 
the  voluntary  agencies  in  certain  areas  abroad  and 
fosters  the  collaboration  of  these  American  private 
agencies  with  specialized  agencies  of  the  United 
Nations  and  other  international  bodies  which  are 
engaged  in  the  general  fields  of  emergency  relief, 
rehabilitation,  health,  welfare,  and  migration. 

Assistance  in  the  form  of  relief,  rehabilitation,  and 
services,  made  possible  by  contributions  of  the 
American  people  through  the  voluntary  agencies,  as 
well  as  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture  donations  of 
surplus  foods,  is  supplementary  to  the  programs  of 
the  U.S.  government  and  the  UN  organizations.  The 
value  of  this  assistance  ( cash  and  commodities )  sent 
abroad  by  58  agencies  registered  with  the  Advisory 
Committee  on  Voluntary  Foreign  Aid  in  the  calen- 
dar year  1959  was  $298  million. 

—CHARLES  P.  TAFT 

AFGHANISTAN.  A  constitutional  monarchy  in  Cen- 
tral Asia.  Area:  about  264,000  sq.mi  Pop.:  ap- 
proximately 12  million.  An  estimated  one  third  of 
the  inhabitants  are  nomadic  or  semi-nomadic.  Ka- 
bul, the  capital  (est.  pop.  300,000),  Kardahan,  and 
Herat  are  the  largest  cities.  Persian  and  Pushtu  are 
the  most  widely  spoken  languages. 

Education  and  Religion.  The  constitution  makes  pri- 
mary education  free  and  compulsory,  but  only  about 
10  percent  of  the  population  is  literate.  There  are 
more  than  300  primary  schools  with  an  enrollment 
estimated  at  106,000;  about  15,000  students  attend 
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some  50  secondary  schools.  In  addition  there  are 
vocational  and  technical  schools.  The  University  of 
Kabul,  established  in  1946,  has  an  enrollment  that 
varies  between  300  and  400  students.  About  99.5 
percent  of  the  population  is  Moslem;  80  percent  are 
Sunni  and  nearly  all  the  remainder  are  Shi'a  Mos- 
lems. 

Production  and  Trad*.  In  this  predominantly  agri- 
cultural economy,  almost  85  percent  of  the  working 
population  derives  a  living  from  the  land.  Principal 
crops  are  fruits,  wheat,  and  cereals.  Sheep-raising, 
particularly  karakul,  is  important.  Industry  remains 
primitive,  although  modernization  is  beginning  with 
the  assistance  of  the  United  States,  the  Soviet  Union, 
and  other  countries.  All  of  Afghanistan's  machinery, 
steel,  cement,  and  chemicals  are  imported.  Regular 
exports  of  karakul  skins  are  made  to  the  United 
States,  fruit  is  sent  to  India  and  Pakistan,  and  wool 
and  cotton  are  shipped  to  the  Soviet  Union.  Since 
the  country  is  land-locked,  trade  with  the  West 
takes  place  via  Pakistan. 

Transportation.  Transportation  is  still  very  poor 
(although  new  roads  are  being  built  with  Soviet 
and  American  aid),  and  hampered  by  topography 
and  climate.  Less  than  4,000  miles  of  highway  are 
in  use.  Most  of  the  carrying  trade  still  utilizes  camel, 
donkey,  and  the  human  back.  There  are  no  rail- 
roads, but  an  airfield  was  recently  constructed  in 
Kabul.  Much  industry  is  of  the  cottage  type.  The 
government  encourages  hand-weaving  to  help  re- 
lieve the  serious  shortage  of  textiles.  Five  to  seven 
million  meters  of  cotton,  woolen,  and  silken  mate- 
rials are  produced  annually  in  this  way.  Another 
home  industry  is  the  weaving  of  carpets.  In  1956, 
imports  were  valued  at  $37.5  million,  and  exports 
at  $41.6  million. 

Finance.  Total  revenue  for  1957-58  was  estimated 
at  1,500  million  afghanis.  Since  1949,  the  afghani 
has  equaled  U.S.$0.0595. 

Government.  Although  in  theory  a  constitutional 
monarchy,  Afghanistan  is  really  a  centralized  oli- 
garchy. The  present  constitution,  which  dates  from 
1931,  provides  for  a  National  Council  of  171  mem- 
bers elected  for  three  years  by  males  over  21;  a 
House  of  Nobles,  which  may  have  up  to  45  members 
serving  for  life;  and  a  court  system  which  applies 
both  Islamic  and  secular  law.  Real  power,  however, 
is  vested  in  the  Shah  and  the  members  of  his  family 
who  hold  cabinet  portfolios.  Ruler:  King  Mohammed 
Zahir  Shah.  Premier:  Mohammed  Daud. 

Events,  1959.  Afghanistan's  policy  of  neutrality 
between  East  and  West  was  maintained  during  the 
year.  Not  only  did  she  continue  to  accept  economic 
aid  from  the  United  States,  the  Soviet  Union,  and 
Czechoslovakia,  but  her  Foreign  Minister,  Moham- 
med Nairn,  attempted  to  mediate  the  Indian-Chi- 
nese border  dispute  in  September.  In  visits  with 
Indian  Prime  Minister  Nehru  in  New  Delhi,  and 
with  Chinese  leaders  in  Peiping,  Nairn  sought  to 
avert  a  clash  which  might  make  neutrality  no  longer 
a  feasible  policy  for  his  country. 

Soviet  Premier  Khrushchev  visited  Kabul  early  in 
January.  It  was  announced  later  that  the  Soviet 
Union  was  ready  to  extend  further  economic  aid  to 
Afghanistan,  and  it  made  a  gift  of  two  major  north- 
south  highways  still  under  construction.  The  cost  of 
the  projects  was  estimated  at  $80  million,  in  addi- 
tion to  the  credit  of  $100  million  granted  by  the 
Soviet  Union  in  1955.  On  October  13,  the  Afghan 
government  stated  that  acceptance  of  large  scale 
Soviet  aid  did  not  mean  any  diminution  of  friend- 
ship for  the  United  States.  The  next  day,  however, 
Nairn,  in  Washington,  criticized  the  United  States 
for  the  slow  development  of  the  Helmland  Valley 
project.  Although  some  irrigation  is  now  possible  in 
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the  Valley,  power  for  industrial  development  still 
seems  far  off.  Estimates  that  at  least  $30  million 
more  were  needed  to  install  generators  and  build 
power  lines  and  factories  brought  from  Nairn  the 
comment  that  he  was  reluctant  to  continue  to  bor- 
row because  of  the  onerous  schedule  of  repayments 
which  would  one  day  have  to  be  met.  He  made  no 
request  for  additional  aid  in  specific  terms,  despite 
the  fact  that  he  discussed  with  the  President 
and  the  State  Department  his  country's  needs  in 
road  building,  power  plants,  agriculture,  and  educa- 
tion. He  said  the  policy  of  Afghanistan  could  not 
be  affected  by  the  quantity  of  aid  it  received. 

— IRWIN  ODER 

AFRICA.  A  continent  of  the  Eastern  Hemisphere. 
Area:  11,710,000  sq.mi.  Pop.  (1958  est.):  220  mil- 
lion. See  the  separate  articles  on  its  subdivisions, 
countries,  and  territories,  such  as  ALGERIA;  ANGOLA; 
ETHIOPIA;  FRENCH  EQUATORIAL  AFRICA;  FRENCH 
WEST  AFRICA;  GHANA;  KENYA;  MOROCCO;  MOZAM- 
BIQUE; SOUTH  AFRICA,  UNION  OF;  SUDAN;  TANGAN- 
YIKA; TUNISIA;  UGANDA;  and  UNITED  ARAB  RE- 
PUBLIC. 

AGRICULTURAL  COOPERATION.  Farmer  cooperatives 
are  businesses  owned  and  operated  by  their  mem- 
bers. Through  them  the  individual  fanner  markets 
his  products,  purchases  farm  supplies,  and  obtains 
other  essential  services,  such  as  credit,  electricity, 
telephones,  insurance,  and  irrigation  more  conve- 
niently and  economically  than  he  could  alone.  Fanner 
cooperatives  serve  at  least  three  of  every  five  farm- 
ers in  the  United  States.  In  1956-57,  the  latest  year 
for  which  complete  figures  are  available,  9,872  of 
the  marketing,  farm  supply,  and  related  service  co- 
operatives had  a  membership  of  7.7  million,  a  single 
farmer  often  belonging  to  two  or  more  cooperatives. 
Estimated  total  marketing  and  farm  supply  business 
of  farmer  cooperatives  in  1956-57  was  almost  $13.5 
billion.  Of  this  total,  about  three  fourths  was  in 
marketing  and  one  fourth  in  farm  supplies. 

Fanners  continue  to  give  serious  thought  to  ways 
their  cooperatives  can  improve  their  bargaining  po- 
sition in  the  market  place  and  obtain  a  greater  pro- 
portion of  the  consumer's  food  dollar.  Continued 
growth  in  size  and  strength  of  retail  buyers  on  one 
hand  and  increased  specialization  and  expansion  in 
size  of  farms  on  the  other  pose  new  problems  for 
cooperatives.  Marketing  cooperatives  nave  the  re- 
sponsibility of  translating  consumer  and  buyer  needs 
to  the  producer  and  obtaining  from  him  the  raw  ma- 
terials needed  to  satisfy  these  wants.  As  farms  be- 
come fewer  and  larger  and  businesses  become  larger 
and  stronger,  farmer  cooperatives  must  further  in- 
tegrate their  own  operations  to  be  able  to  carry 
farm  products  nearer  the  final  consumer.  This  means 
that  in  addition  to  producing  farm  products,  farmers 
must  have  greater  control  over  assembling,  storing, 
financing,  processing,  transporting,  and  merchandis- 
ing. Some  cooperatives  are  doing  this  by  increasing 
their  services  to  members,  buying  additional  facili- 
ties, merging  with  other  cooperatives,  or  consolidat- 
ing to  form  one  stronger  cooperative. 

Dairy  cooperatives  either  received  at  their  plants 
or  bargained  for  almost  three  fifths  of  the  98.4  bil- 
lion Ib.  of  whole  milk  marketed  in  1957.  In  that 
year,  cooperative  plants  received  43  percent  of  the 
total  butterfat  in  cream,  produced  58  percent  of  the 
butter,  almost  75  percent  of  the  nonfat  dry  milk,  70 
percent  of  the  dry  buttermilk,  14  percent  of  the 
whole  dry  milk,  23  percent  of  the  American  cheddar 
cheese,  and  7  percent  of  other  types  of  cheese  such 
as  Swiss,  munster,  and  limburger  as  well  as  7  per- 
cent of  the  cottage  cheese. 

Fanner  Cooperative  Service  (q.v.)  of  the  U.S. 
Department  of  Agriculture  is  the  agency  given  re- 
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sponsibflity  for  research,  advisory  service,  and  edu- 
cational work  to  help  fanners  increase  the  efficiency 
of  their  cooperatives.  Some  of  the  regionals  have 
their  own  research  programs.  These  and  other  coop- 
eratives without  research  departments  work  with 
land-grant  colleges  and  universities,  the  Farmer  Co- 
operative Service,  and  other  agencies  in  studying 
technical  problems  and  those  involved  in  manage- 
ment, financing,  accounting,  merchandising,  trans- 
portation, and  employee  training. 

A  significant  development  in  the  marketing  of 
farm  products  is  establishment  of  fruit  and  vegetable 
bargaining  cooperatives.  By  1959  more  than  40  had 
been  organized  and  some  25  were  actively  negoti- 
ating for  prices  and  other  contract  terms. 

An  estimated  35  percent  of  all  marketable  grain 
moves  through  farmers'  own  grain  cooperatives  at 
one  or  more  stages  of  marketing.  Producers  Export 
Company,  at  the  end  of  their  first  year  of  operation, 
had  sold  more  than  $50  million  worth  of  grain  over- 
seas. Nearly  a  million  farmers,  whose  2,000  local 
grain  cooperatives  own  the  21  regionals  that  operate 
Producers  Export  Company,  benefit  directly  from 
this  service.  With  the  opening  of  the  St.  Lawrence 
Seaway  in  late  April  1959,  farmers  of  the  Midwest 
began  shipping  grain  overseas.  By  the  end  of  Aug- 
ust, 89.2  million  bu.  had  been  inspected  for  ship- 
ment through  Creat  Lakes  ports,  compared  with 
11.3  million  in  the  corresponding  period  in  1958. 

Farmer  marketing  and  purchasing  cooperatives 
have  been  faced  with  the  test  of  obtaining  adequate 
equity  capital.  The  current  challenge  to  farmers  and 
their  cooperatives  is  obtaining  the  necessary 
amounts  of  equity  and  borrowed  capital  required  for 
expansion. 

In  1956-57,  as  in  previous  years,  dairy  products 
led  in  farm  commodities  marketed  by  cooperatives 
with  a  total  value  of  $3,299  million.  Grain,  including 
soybeans  and  soybean  products,  was  second  with  a 
total  value  of  almost  $2,588  million.  Third  in  value 
were  livestock  and  livestock  products  at  over  $1,295 
million.  Among  farm  supplies  purchased  by  member 
patrons  of  fanner  cooperatives,  feed  again  led  with 
a  total  value  of  a  little  more  than  $1,078  million. 
Petroleum  products  ranked  second  in  value  with  a 
total  of  $846  million  and  fertilizer  was  third  with  a 
total  value  of  almost  $434  million. 

The  area  covered  by  the  North  Central  States 
contained  the  largest  number  of  marketing  and  farm 
supply  cooperatives  in  1956-57  with  59  percent  of 
the  total.  Minnesota  led  all  States  in  number  of  these 
associations  with  1,283,  Wisconsin  was  second  with 
779  and  Iowa  third  with  690.  California,  with  only 
449  marketing  and  farm  supply  cooperatives,  did  die 
largest  volume  of  business  with  a  net  value  of  more 
than  $1,066  million.  The  overall  financial  investment 
farmers  have  in  their  cooperatives  readied  $3.8  bil- 
lion by  Jan.  1,  1959.  Use  of  credit  from  the  family 
of  farm  credit  cooperatives  reached  a  peak  of  $3,866 
million  in  the  year  ended  June  30,  1959. 

Farmers  take  part  in  establishing  the  policies  of 
the  entire  cooperative  Farm  Credit  System  through 
policy  making  farmer  boards  at  local,  district,  and 
national  levels.  The  local  boards  select  nominees 
for  the  President  to  consider  in  making  his  appoint- 
ments to  the  Federal  Farm  Credit  Board.  Since  the 
Board  was  first  formed  in  1953,  the  President  has 
made  all  appointments  from  these  nominees. 

Cooperative  farm  credit,  while  providing  only  a 
part  of  the  total  credit  used  by  farmers  and  their 
cooperatives,  has  been  of  indirect  benefit  to  most 
other  fanners  because  of  the  standards  of  credit 
service  set  by  the  system.  The  national  farm  loan 
associations  and  land  banks  introduced  on  a  wide 
scale  the  long-term,  amortized  farm  loan  and  did 
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away  with  costly  renewal  and  most  other  fees  as 
well  as  penalties  on  advance  repayments. 

As  the  land  bank  system  has  developed,  it  has 
been  able  to  keep  pace  with  modern  fanning.  Re- 
cently the  system  has  recognized  the  trends  toward 
larger  fanning  units  with  heavy  investments  in  im- 
provements, on  the  one  hand,  and  the  combining  of 
the  operation  of  small  farms  with  town  or  city  jobs 
on  the  other,  by  eliminating  the  maximum  loan  limit 
and  making  loans  to  part-time  farmers.  Recently, 
production  credit  associations  have  introduced  inter- 
mediate-term loans  with  maturities  up  to  five  years. 
Another  recent  innovation  has  been  arrangements 
with  farm  supply  cooperatives  to  finance  their  pa- 
trons' purchases.  The  loans  farmer  cooperatives  ob- 
tain from  the  13  banks  for  cooperatives  are  also 
fitted  to  their  individual  operations. 

The  government  helped  start  these  credit  coop- 
eratives by  putting  up  most  of  the  capital,  but  the 
goal  has  long  been  complete  ownership  of  the  sys- 
tem by  its  member-users.  Farmers'  and  fanner  coop- 
eratives' ownership  of  stock  in  the  organizations 
making  up  the  cooperative  Farm  Credit  System  in- 
creased from  $133  million  on  June  30, 1949,  to  $317 
million  on  June  30,  1959.  Accumulated  earned  net 
worth  in  the  same  period  grew  from  $389  million 
to  $639  million.  All  national  farm  loan  associations 
and  the  12  land  banks  plus  454  production  credit 
associations  are  now  completely  farmer-owned. 

Some  300  or  more  farmer  cooperatives  have  or- 
ganized credit  unions  for  the  benefit  of  their  mem- 
bers and  employees.  In  addition,  the  general  farm 
organizations  and  mral  churches  have  sponsored 
credit  unions  in  rural  areas.  In  Indiana,  42  of  the 
county  farm  bureau  associations  have  credit  unions 
closely  associated.  Rural  credit  unions  exist  also  in 
Michigan,  Minnesota,  Wisconsin,  North  Dakota, 
Kansas,  California,  and  other  States. 

Farmer  mutual  fire  insurance  companies  represent 
one  of  the  oldest  and  most  widespread  forms  of  or- 
ganized rural  cooperation  in  America.  In  1959  some 
1,700  farmer  mutual  fire  insurance  companies  were 
scattered  throughout  the  United  States.  They  were 
operating  in  at  least  40  of  the  50  States.  They  had 
outstanding  more  than  $30  billion  worth  of  insur- 
ance. This  represented  somewhat  more  than  half  of 
all  the  fire  insurance  carried  on  farm  property. 

Cooperative  or  mutual  irrigation  companies  sup- 
ply water  for  some  eight  million  acres  of  farmland, 
which  is  about  30  percent  of  all  the  land  irrigated 
in  the  United  States.  More  than  9,000  of  these  com- 
panies own  and  operate  over  50,000  miles  of  canals, 
conduits,  tunnels,  and  pipelines.  About  3,000  of 
them  are  formally  organized  and  incorporated  com- 
panies. The  others  are  small  unincorporated  associ- 
ations of  farmers. 

Rural  electric  cooperatives,  financed  by  the  Rural 
Electrification  Administration,  comprise  91  percent 
of  the  Administration's  borrowers.  These  coopera- 
tives provide  central  station  electric  service  to  94 
percent  of  all  consumers  on  REA-financed  lines.  As 
of  July  1,  1959,  the  Rural  Electrification  Adminis- 
tration had  approved  $3.9  billion  in  loans  to  1,083 
borrowers  who  were  operating  1.4  million  miles  of 
line  serving  4.6  million  farmers  and  other  rural  con- 
sumers. Or  the  total  loans  approved,  $3.4  billion  had 
been  advanced  to  the  borrowers  and  they  had  made 
payments  of  more  than  $1.1  billion  on  their  loan 
obligations.  By  July  1,  1959,  REA  had  approved 
$227.5  million  in  loans  to  210  telephone  coopera- 
tives. The  loans  will  finance  new  or  improved  tele- 
phone service  for  397,538  subscribers  over  156,993 
miles  of  line.  The  Rural  Electrification  Act  was 
amended  in  1949  to  authorize  loans  to  provide  And 
improve  telephone  service  in  rural  areas, 
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In  a  few  rural  areas  where  the  number  of  doctors 
and  medical  facilities  is  inadequate,  farmers  and 
other  rural  residents  have  organized  rural  health  co- 
operatives to  attract  doctors,  to  build  and  operate  a 
health  center,  or  to  develop  and  operate  a  prepay- 
ment plan  of  medical  care. 

The  need  for  cooperative  organizations  of  farmers 
has  increased  with  the  rapid  industrial  and  business 
developments  of  the  past  30  years.  Fanners  depend 
upon  their  cooperatives  to  help  them  keep  abreast 
of  the  adjustments  constantly  affecting  their  indus- 
try. They  expect  their  cooperatives  to  employ  mod- 
ern methods  in  their  behalf  in  the  fields  of  manage- 
ment, merchandising,  distribution,  and  technology. 
The  value  of  cooperatives  as  a  balance  wheel  in  agri- 
culture gives  them  a  significance  greater  than  their 
relative  business  volume  would  indicate. 

—JOSEPH  G.  KNAPP 

AGRICULTURAL  MARKETING  SERVICE.  With  activities 
extending  from  farm  and  ranch  to  consumer,  this 
agency  of  the  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture  pro- 
vides services  in  marketing  for  those  who  produce, 
handle,  store,  transport,  process,  and  consume  agri- 
cultural products.  Many  of  the  marketing  programs 
are  carried  on  in  cooperation  with  States. 

Crop  and  Livestock  Estimates,  Prices,  and  Parity.  This 
work  provides  monthly  and  seasonal  estimates  on 
the  production  and  supplies  of  crops,  livestock,  and 
livestock  products,  and  reports  on  acreages  planted 
and  for  harvest,  including  annual  reports  on  inten- 
tions of  farmers  to  plant  certain  crops  and  intentions 
to  raise  and  market  livestock.  It  also  provides  reports 
on  prices  received  and  paid  by  farmers,  parity  price 
computations,  and  reports  on  farm  employment  and 
farm  wage  rates.  Begun  more  than  100  years  ago, 
this  basic  statistical  work  has  been  improved  over 
the  years. 

Economic  Analysis.  This  includes  estimation  of  agri- 
cultural income,  and  studies  of  prices,  consumption, 
and  food  supplies,  as  well  as  studies  of  farm  popu- 
lation, and  farm  manpower.  Situation  reports  are 
issued  analyzing  the  current  and  future  outlook  for 
various  farm  commodities,  farm  prices,  and  farm 
income.  Emphasis  lately  has  been  placed  on  ways 
to  improve  economic  research  and  to  provide  a  more 
complete  and  accurate  visual  presentation  of  eco- 
nomic data.  Outlook  for  1960  is  contained  in  a 
chartbook  issued  in  late  1959. 

Marketing  Research.  This  service  is  aimed  at  widen- 
ing the  market  for  farm  products  and  obtaining 
greater  efficiency  in  the  marketing  process.  This  re- 
search has  many  aspects.  Market  development  spe- 
cialists go  into  selected  market  areas  to  test  the  de- 
mand for  new  products,  or  for  old  products  offered 
consumers  in  new  or  different  size  packages.  Con- 
sumer preference  surveys  are  made  to  find  out  what 
consumers  want  and  how  preferences  vary.  Studies 
in  marketing  costs  and  margins  lead  to  a  better  un- 
derstanding of  the  marketing  process  and  thus 
through  competition,  to  more  efficient  marketing  by 
the  farmer,  freight  hauler,  processor,  wholesaler, 
and  retailer.  Biological  research  is  conducted  to  gain 
knowledge  in  maintaining  quality  and  in  preventing 
spoilage  of  farm  produce  from  improper  handling, 
rot,  and  insect  pests.  Research  in  transportation  and 
marketing  facilities  helps  haulers,  handlers,  and 
various  communities  to  keep  their  physical  plants 
and  equipment,  and  their  operational  systems,  in 
pace  with  chancing  marketing  needs. 

In  the  fall  of  1959,  four  divisions  were  set  up  in 
AMS  to  carry  on  the  work  of  the  former  Marketing 
Research  Division.  They  are  the  Marketing  Eco- 
nomics Research,  Market  Development  Research. 
Market  Quality  Research,  and  Transportation  ana 
Facilities  Research  Divisions. 
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Marketing  Services.  These  services,  such  as  market 
news,  standardization,  inspection,  grading  and  class- 
ing of  farm  products,  have  been  expanded  and 
improved.  Federal  or  Federal-State  grading  and  in- 
spection services  at  shipping  points  and  terminal 
markets  are  available  on  most  of  the  important  agri- 
cultural products.  Compulsory  inspection  of  poultry 
and  poultry  products  moving  in  interstate  com- 
merce, effective  Jan.  1,  1959,  is  a  responsibility  of 
AMS.  Market  news  is  collected  and  made  available 
through  172  Federal  and  Federal-State  offices  lo- 
cated in  the  major  terminal  markets  and  producing 
areas.  Market  news  reports  are  issued  many  times 
daily  for  release  to  newspapers,  radio  and  TV  sta- 
tions. 

Regulatory  Activities.  This  agency  administers  milk 
marketing  orders  which  establish  prices  to  be  paid  to 
producers  for  certain  classes  of  milk  in  77  marketing 
areas,  and  marketing  agreements  and  orders  under 
which  growers  of  fruits  and  vegetables  regulate  the 
marketing  of  these  products  from  about  30  special- 
ized areas.  These  regulatory  functions  also  include 
administration  of  the  Federal  Seed  Act,  Packers  and 
Stockyards  Act,  Penshable  Agricultural  Commodi- 
ties Act,  and  several  other  regulatory  acts  which 
protect  the  farmer,  dealer,  and  consumer  in  the  mar- 
keting of  farm  products. 

Food  Distribution  Proaroms.  A  total  of  2,980  million 
Ib.  of  foods  that  had  been  acquired  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  was  moved,  through  the  Direct 
Distribution  Program,  into  consumption  channels  in 
this  country  and  abroad.  The  amount  moved  was  a 
record  high  total.  The  Plentiful  Foods  Program  en- 
courages increased  consumption  of  foods  especially 
abundant.  Major  special  plentiful  foods  programs 
were  conducted  during  the  year  on  eggs,  cheese, 
apples,  peaches,  canned  green  peas,  fresh  sweet 
corn,  potatoes,  and  dairy  products.  The  National 
School  Lunch  Program  continued  to  grow  during 
the  year.  The  number  of  schools  participating  in- 
creased to  60,830  and  the  number  of  children  eating 
lunches  with  milk  under  the  program  rose  to  12.1 
million.  Milk  consumption  under  the  program  to- 
taled 2,179  million  half  pints,  up  nearly  14  percent 
over  the  previous  fiscal  year. 

Various  reports  and  publications  issued  by  the 
Agricultural  Marketing  Service  are  described  in  the 
free  booklet  Periodic  Reports  of  the  Agricultural 
Marketing  Service.  Administrator:  O.  V.  Wells. 
AGRICULTURAL  RESEARCH  SERVICE.  This  agency 
(ARS )  of  the  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture  con- 
ducts basic  and  applied  research  relating  to  the 
production  and  utilization  of  farm  products,  and  on 
home  economics  and  human  nutrition.  It  also  ad- 
ministers Federal  grants  for  research  by  State  agri- 
cultural experiment  stations  and  is  responsible  for 
such  regulatory  activities  as  Federal  meat  inspec- 
tion, plant  ana  animal  quarantines,  and  plant  and 
animal  pest  and  disease  control  work.  Much  ARS 
work  is  in  cooperation  with  State,  private,  and  other 
Federal  agencies. 

Farm  Research.  The  discovery  of  a  pigment  that 
controls  all  plant  development  was  announced  by 
two  groups  of  scientists  at  ARS  Pioneering  Research 
Laboratories,  special  units  organized  to  push  be- 
yond the  present  limits  of  scientific  knowledge.  It  is 
known  that  the  pigment  is  blue  and  that  it  appears 
in  two  forms:  one  absorbs  red  light  and  the  other 
far-red  light.  The  form  that  predominates  in  a  plant 
depends  upon  the  color  and  intensity  of  the  light  to 
which  the  plant  is  exposed.  Red  light,  properly  ap- 
plied, prevents  flowering  of  some  plants,  promotes 
germination  of  many  seeds,  prevents  elongation  of 
stems,  and  often  promotes  red  coloring  in  plant 
parts.  Far-red  light  in  each  instance  nullifies  or  re- 
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verses  the  action  of  the  red.  Scientists  hope  that  this 
finding  will  lead  to  greater  adaptation  of  plant  ma- 
terials for  man's  use. 

Research  on  com  showed  that  one  of  the  basic 
laws  of  heredity,  accepted  for  almost  a  century,  does 
not  always  apply.  A  certain  gene,  the  unit  that  con- 
trols heredity,  was  modified  in  its  action  by  another 
gene.  The  well-known  Mendelian  law  states  that  a 
gene  never  loses  its  identity  even  though  the  char- 
acteristic it  determines  may  be  masked  by  a  domi- 
nant partner  gene.  In  other  basic  experiments  with 
corn,  a  constituent  of  plant  cells  was  found  to  alter 
genetic  effects  by  affecting  yield  and  ear  height  in 
corn. 

Scientists  working  on  diseases  of  livestock  made 
strides  against  three  major  threats  to  farm  animals 
during  the  year.  A  virus  that  is  one  of  the  causative 
agents  of  shipping  fever,  a  costly  and  prevalent 
respiratory  disease  of  cattle,  was  discovered:  a 
killed-virus  vaccine  for  Newcastle  disease  of  poultry 
was  developed;  and  the  causative  agent  and  a  means 
of  controlling  rhinotracheitis  in  cattle  were  found. 

An  automatic  pilot  for  farm  tractors,  with  light- 
weight "feelers"  that  sense  the  position  of  the  crop 
row  in  relation  to  the  tractor's  front  tires,  was  de- 
signed by  ARS  engineers  to  make  possible  precision 
cultivation  of  row  crops. 

Other  mechanical  aids  being  developed  promised 
faster,  less  costly,  and  bigger  harvests  of  some  crops. 
Tests  with  an  electric  vibrator  to  shake  berries  from 
bushes,  a  2-bush  berry  collector,  and  a  pneumatic 
sorting  machine  showed  that  a  worker  can  triple  his 
blueberry  harvest  volume  per  hour  over  hand-pick- 
ing. Harvesting  of  prunes,  plums,  and  some  other 
small  tree  fruit  from  30  to  50  trees  in  an  hour  was 
made  possible  by  development  of  a  self-propelled 
catcher-conveyor. 

Utilization  Research.  "Foam-mat"  drying,  a  new 
method  of  converting  certain  foods  into  high-quality 
instant  food  powders,  was  developed  by  ARS  scien- 
tists specializing  in  development  of  new  uses  for 
farm  products.  The  process  involves  whipping 
liquid  food  concentrates  into  a  foam  with  the  as- 
sistance of  food  additives,  spreading  the  foam  on  a 
belt  or  tray,  drying  it  in  a  stream  of  warm  air,  and 
compressing  and  crushing  it  into  powder  form.  The 
foam-dried  powders  are  less  apt  to  cake  than  pow- 
ders dried  by  other  processes. 

A  simple,  inexpensive  test  for  enzyme  activity  in 
vegetables  being  prepared  for  processing  was  also 
devised  by  utilization  scientists.  It  is  made  with 
chemically-treated  paper  discs  that  show,  by  change 
of  color,  whether  vegetables  have  been  properly 
blanched.  Blanching  retards  enzyme  activity,  thus 
preventing  loss  of  quality. 

The  secret  ingredient,  tung  oil,  used  in  the  famous 
lacquers  of  ancient  China,  can  now  be  used  success- 
fully in  commercial  production  of  varnishes,  floor 
sealers,  and  paint  vehicles  for  modem-day  use  as  a 
result  of  work  by  ARS  utilization  scientists.  Recently, 
they  demonstrated  commercial  possibilities  of  a  new 
method  for  processing  the  tung  oil  vehicle  which  re- 
moves the  danger  of  gelling  during  cooking— a  pre- 
vious drawback  to  more  widespread  commercial  use. 

Cotton,  given  an  improved  experimental  wash- 
wear  finish,  resisted  damage  from  chlorine  bleaches, 
gave  durable  crease  retention  and  wrinkle  resistance, 
and  increased  flame  resistance,  in  other  ARS  utiliza- 
tion experiments.  A  practical  resin-forming  chemical 
treatment  for  producing  cotton  fabric  with  out- 
standing rot  resistance  and  improved  weather  re- 
sistance promised  to  open  up  new  markets  for  cot- 
ton in  awnings,  tents,  tarpaulins,  and  other  outdoor 
fabric  items. 

Woolen  slacks,  skirts,  and  socks  treated  with  a 
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modified  epoxy  resin  to  give  wool  fabrics  minimum- 
care  properties  stood  up  well  under  severe  practical 
testing.  An  improved  method  of  scouring  raw  wool 
removed  virtually  all  wool  grease,  as  compared 
with  only  60  percent  removal  by  the  conventional 
method. 

HOIM  Economics  Rosoorch.  The  1959  Yearbook  of 
Agriculture  entitled  Food,  and  packed  with  informa- 
tion on  how  to  eat  better  and  cheaper,  was  the  latest 
publication  in  a  110-year  series  of  annual  volumes 
issued  by  USDA.  It  tells  much  of  what  72  nutrition 
experts  in  the  ARS  Institute  of  Home  Economics, 
other  Federal  agencies,  and  12  colleges  know  about 
weight  control,  food  energy,  vitamins,  proteins, 
amino  acids,  fats,  carbohydrates,  calories,  minerals, 
quality  in  food,  costs,  fads,  habits,  and  nutrition 
programs. 

Nutrition  research  developed  new  leads  toward 
determining  factors  that  affect  how  the  body  uses 
fat.  Rats  were  used  as  test  animals,  and  the  highly 
preliminary  results  remain  to  be  validated  for  appli- 
cation to  human  nutrition.  The  research  showed  that 
the  amount  of  fat  in  the  diet  has  less  effect  on  the 
proportion  of  caloric  intake  stored  as  fat  by  the  rats 
than  the  type  of  carbohydrate  in  the  diet,  and  that 
the  kind  of  carbohydrate  in  the  diet  might  have  an 
important  direct  effect  on  the  production  of  fatty 
livers,  damaged  kidneys,  and  on  cholesterol  levels 
in  the  blood. 

Regulatory  Programs.  Two  events  during  the  year, 
admittance  of  Alaska  to  the  United  States  ana  the 
opening  of  the  St.  Lawrence  Seaway,  increased  the 
danger  of  importation  of  agricultural  pests  into  the 
United  States  and  the  need  for  vigilance  by  Federal 
regulatory  officials  responsible  for  keeping  the  pests 
out.  For  example,  a  freighter,  putting  in  at  Cleve- 
land, Ohio,  shortly  after  the  Seaway  opening,  was 
found  to  be  carrying  khapra  beetles,  destructive 
pests  of  stored  grains. 

Eradication  and  control  campaigns  against  several 
major  plant  and  animal  pests  made  good  progress 
throughout  the  year.  For  example,  the  fight  to  elimi- 
nate the  screwworm,  a  serious  pest  of  livestock  in 
the  Southeast,  achieved  results  good  enough  to  al- 
low officials  in  charge  to  close  facilities  for  rearing 
male  screwworm  flies  at  Sebring,  Fla.  The  male 
flies,  made  sterile  by  exposure  to  radioactive  co- 
balt-60,  were  dispersed  by  air  to  mate  with  females 
m  the  native  fly  population.  Eggs  from  these  females 
fail  to  hatch.  As  a  result  of  the  campaign,  no  screw- 
worms  were  found  in  Florida  after  June  17,  and  no 
cases  at  all  occurred  in  South  Carolina,  Georgia,  or 
Alabama  after  Jan.  1,  1959. 

By  autumn  in  the  campaign  to  eradicate  the  im- 
ported fire  ant  from  nine  Southern  States,  more  than 
1,450,000  acres  had  been  treated  with  insecticides. 
More  than  150,000  acres  in  Michigan  and  the  east- 
ern United  States  were  sprayed  with  insecticides  to 
destroy  gypsy  moths,  a  destructive  pest  of  forest 
trees.  Several  crop  pests  spread  into  areas  where 
they  had  not  previously  been  reported.  These  in- 
clude the  soybean  cyst  nematode,  hoja  blanca,  a 
disease  of  rice:  the  khapra  beetle,  and  the  Japanese 
beetle.  Control  or  eradication  measures  were  started 
in  the  new  areas  and  continued  in  the  old. 

In  the  battle  against  animal  diseases,  the  rate  of 
infection  in  brucellosis  of  cattle  had  been  reduced 
to  1.5  percent,  as  against  11.5  percent  in  1935.  Al- 
most five  times  as  many  cattle  were  being  tested  in 
1959.  More  were  screened  by  the  milk  ring  test,  and 
millions  of  animals  were  protected  with  vaccine.  Hu- 
man health  also  benefited.  Between  1947  and  1958, 
as  the  rate  of  cattle  infection  dropped,  the  known 
human  cases  of  undulant  fever  dropped  from  6,300 
to  less  than  800.  The  only  recognized  source  for  un- 


dulant  fever  in  man  is  brucellosis-infected  animals. 

In  the  53rd  year  of  continuous  Federal  meat  in- 
spection service,  nearly  100  million  animal  carcasses 
received  the  familiar  purple  stamp  of  approval— 
"U.S.  Inspected  and  Passed"— as  disease-free,  clean, 
and  wholesome  meat,  fit  for  human  consumption. 

Action  by  Congress  helped  to  strengthen  ARS 
protection  of  the  United  States  farm  economy  and 
consumer  health.  An  amendment  to  the  Federal  In- 
secticide, Fungicide,  and  Rodenticide  Act  brought 
under  Federal  regulation  nematocides,  plant  regu- 
lators, defoliants,  and  desiccants  ( chemicals  to  bring 
a  crop  to  maturity  uniformly ) . 

With  foreign  travel  at  an  all-time  high,  opportu- 
nities for  importation  of  diseases  and  pests  were  also 
at  an  all-time  high.  Plant  quarantine  inspectors,  in 
cooperation  with  the  U.S.  Customs,  inspected  more 
than  130,000  airplanes,  59,000  ships,  and  21  million 
pieces  of  baggage  during  the  year  ended  June  30. 
1959.  More  than  21  million  vehicles  were  inspected 
at  the  Mexican  border.  More  than  25,000  lots  of  de- 
structive plant  pests  were  intercepted,  an  average  of 
one  every  20  minutes.  More  than  105,000  Ib.  of 
prohibited  or  restricted  meats  were  seized  and  dis- 
posed of  when  found  aboard  foreign  ships  or  air- 
craft, or  intercepted  at  land  boundary  ports.  Among 
the  24,000  animals  and  poultry  refused  entry  were 
cattle  carrying  fever  ticks,  scabies,  brucellosis,  and 
tuberculosis,  and  poultry  with  virulent  foreign 
strains  of  Newcastle  disease.  —BYRON  T.  SHAW 
AGRICULTURE.  Farm  production  continued  its  rec- 
ord breaking  pace  in  1959.  Livestock  production 
rose  to  another  new  high,  while  crop  production 
held  at  the  1958  peak.  Prices  received  by  farmers 
turned  downward  as  supplies  mounted,  farm  costs 
continued  to  creep  upward,  and  the  net  income 
realized  by  farm  operators  declined  sharply. 

The  cycles  in  cattle  and  hog  production  were 
both  in  their  upward  phases  in  1959.  Cattle  num- 
bers increased  3.5  million  head  during  1958  to  total 
96.8  million  at  the  beginning  of  1959.  A  further 
increase  occurred  during  1959.  The  pig  crop  of 
101.6  million  head  was  7.1  million  above  1958  and 
the  largest  since  1943.  Output  of  eggs,  broilers,  and 
turkeys  topped  all  past  marks  but  milk  production 
showed  a  slight  decline  for  the  second  consecutive 
year. 

Farmers  harvested  crops  from  325  million  acres  in 
1959,  slightly  more  than  in  1956,  1957,  and  1958, 
but  less  man  in  any  other  year  since  1939.  Crowing 
conditions  were  generally  favorable  and  yields  per 
acre  averaged  second  only  to  1958.  Total  produc- 
tion of  crops  equaled  the  1958  year  and  was  18 
percent  above  the  1947-49  average.  Outstanding 
in  the  1959  total  was  a  huge  corn  crop— 15  percent 
above  the  1958  record,  and  sharply  increased  cot- 
ton production. 

Large  stocks  of  storable  commodities  carried  over 
from  previous  crops  supplemented  the  heavy  agri- 
cultural production  in  1959.  The  wheat  carryover 
exceeded  1958  by  396  million  bu.  to  reach  a  record 
1,277  million,  more  than  was  produced  in  1959. 
Feed  grain  stocks  totaled  67  million  tons,  8  million 
more  tnan  a  year  earlier.  Soybean  stocks  also  were 
a  record,  though  not  large  in  relation  to  production. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  rice  carryover  has  been  re- 
duced by  large  exports.  The  1959  figure  of  15.7 
million  cwt.  was  2.5  million  less  than  in  1958  and 
less  than  half  the  1956  peak.  Most  of  the  nation's 
surpluses  of  storable  crops  has  been  acquired  by 
the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  under  the  price 
support  program.  The  CCC  s  inventory  as  of  Oct.  1, 
1959,  was  valued  at  $7,755  million,  compared  with 
$5,576  million  a  year  earlier. 

Demand  for  farm  products,  foreign  and  domestic, 
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was  strong  In  1959.  As  the  economy  recovered  from 
the  recession  of  1958,  consumer  income  rose  to  a 
new  peak  and  expenditures  for  food  increased.  De- 
clining prices  of  farm  products  brought  lower  prices 
for  food  at  retail,  but  because  of  increased  mar- 
keting costs,  not  all  of  the  reduction  was  passed  on 
to  consumers.  Consequently,  farmers  received  less 
out  of  each  consumer's  dollar  spent  for  a  "market 
basket"  of  farm  produced  foods—  38^  compared 
with  401  in  1958. 
Exports  of  farm  products  during  the  1958-59 
fiscal  year  were  valued  at  $3.7  billion.  This  was  7 
percent  below  1957-58,  but  15  percent  above  the 
1950-54  average.  Mucn  of  the  decline  in  the  ex- 
port value  resulted  from  sharply  reduced  shipments 
of  cotton. 
The  volume  of  products  marketed  by  farmers  in- 
creased further  in  1959.  However,  the  reduction  in 
prices  paid  to  farmers  reduced  cash  receipts  from 
marketings  2.5  percent  from  1958  in  the  first  nine 
months  of  1959.  Government  payments  also  were 
down  because  of  the  termination  of  the  acreage  re- 
serve program  of  the  Soil  Bank.  As  a  result,  the 
annual  rate  of  gross  income  of  farm  operators  in  the 
first  three  quarters  of  1959  was  down  3  percent 
from  1958  to  $37  billion. 
Costs  of  producing  farm  products  continued  to 
rise  in  1959  and  the  total  production  expenses  of 
agriculture  reached  a  new  high.  Rising  costs  coupled 
with  lower  gross  returns  reduced  tne  net  income 
realized  by  farm  operators.  The  annual  rate  for  the 
first  nine  months  of  the  year  was  15  percent  be- 
low 1958. 
In  contrast  to  the  decline  in  income,  the  total 
assets  of  agriculture  rose  further  during  1959  to 
$208  billion  on  Jan.  1,  1960.  This  was  $5  billion 
more  than  at  the  beginning  of  the  year,  but  the  in- 
crease was  smaller  than  in  other  recent  years.  Debts 
also  rose  to  new  highs,  though  payments  of  farm 
loans  were  at  a  high  level  with  delinquencies  rela- 
tively few. 
Crop  Production.  The  U.S.  total  in  1959  equaled 
the  1958  high  and  was  18  percent  above  the  1947- 
49  average.  Growing  conditions  were  good  over 
most  of  the  nation,  though  less  favorable  than  in 
1958,  and  the  total  acreage  in   crops  increased 
slightly. 
New  production  records  were  set  by  the  feed 
grains,  sugar  crops,  fruit,  and  nuts.  Cotton  produc- 
tion was  up  sharply  and  tobacco  moderately  from 
1958,  while  oil  crops,  food  grains,  hay  and  forage, 
and  vegetables  declined.  Only  two  individual  field 
crops  set  new  records  in  1959—  corn  and  sugar  beets. 
Farmers  had  crops  on  338  million  acres  in  1959, 
slightly  more  than  in  either  1957  or  1958.  Other- 
wise, this  was  the  smallest  planted  acreage  since 
1917.  Part  of  the  increase  in  acreage  over  1958  re- 
sulted from  the  expiration  of  the  Acreage  Reserve 
Program  of  the  Soil  Bank.  Nearly  13  million  of  the 
acres  planted  were  not  harvested  in  1959,  a  larger 
loss  than  in  1958,  but  considerably  less  than  in  other 
years  of  the  1950's.  The  harvested  total  of  325  mil- 
lion acres  slightly  exceeded  that  of  the  three  pre- 
ceding years,  but  otherwise  was  lowest  in  20  years. 
The  Agricultural  Marketing  Service's  composite 
yield  per  acre  index  was  135  for  1939  (with  1947- 
49  as  100),  eight  points  below  the  1958  record, 
but  well  above  any  other  year.  Yields  reached  new 
highs  for  sorghum   grain,  sugar  beets,  rice,  dry 
beans,  dry  peas,  and  velvet  beans.  The  corn,  cot- 
ton, and  soybean  yields  were  second  only  to  1958. 
Yields  for  other  crops,  except  flaxseed,  buckwheat, 
and  .wild  hay,  were  above  average. 
Feed  grain  production  continued  upward  in  1959, 
rising  5  percent  above  1958  to  a  record  165.6  mil- 

TABLE  1—  UNITED  STATES  CROP  PRODUCTION 
(In  thousands) 

Crop                         Unit        1948-$         1958           1959 
Corn    bu           3  251  064   3,800,865   4,361,170 

Wheat         bu        '  1'075'391    1461714    1,128,151 

Oats                            bu'       '   1*306*458    1,415,570    1,073,982 

Soybeans  for  beans    bu!       1     *326*020      579,713       537,895 
Barley         bu.       .      318,301       475,196      420,191 
Rye                   ...     bu                 22534        32,186        21,495 

Buckwheat       .     .  .  bui     '           3*372          1.783          1,368 
Flaxseed    bu                37  700        38,568        22,709 

Rice*       bass              47'747         44,381         53,122 

Popcorn              .     .  IbT     .      272  562       513,076      283,015 
Sorghum  pain     ..   .  .bu              213,109      610,376      579,178 
Sorghum  forage*      ..tons               5,874          4,893          4,561 
Sorghum  silage9    .   ..tons     .          7,071         12,162         10,545 
Cotton,  lint      .    .   ..bales             14046         11,512         14,701 

Cottonseed        .    .       tons               5,760          4,798          6,100 
Hay     .                 .    .   tons            107,134       121.819       112,764 
Alfalfa  seed        .     .  .lb.  .            142,012       152,130       130,075 
Red  clover  seed          lb.                88,722         71,605        80,147 
Alsike  clover  seed    ..]b.                12,091           8,940          5,957 
Sweetclover  seed         lb                 46,224        26,631         26,123 
Lespedeza  seed          .lb               148,684       147,815       127.770 
Timothy  seed          ..lb.                37,760        24,910        43.593 
Beans,  dry*           ..bags             16,804        19,175        18,212 
Peas,  dry*                   bags               3,193           2,491          4,375 
Cowpeas  for  peas       bu.       .          2,047          1,561           1,729 
Peanuts'                      lb.            1,642,502    1.835.800    1,602,115 
Velvetbeans*                tons                   163               76               71 
Potatoes'                     cwt             229,829       265,729       242,998 
Sweetpotatoesf         .  cwt.              19,516         17,383         18,703 
Tobacco                       lb             2  090  481    1  736  248    1,799,965 

Sorghum  sirup       .     gal                  3,236           2,954          2,448 
Sugarcane'                   tons                6,942           6,681           7,720 
Sugarcane  sirup          gal.                6,238          3,670          3,635 
Sugar  beets                .tons              12,070         15,183         17,036 
Maple  sirup*               gal                  1,648           1,516           1,191 
Broomcorn                   tons                    34               32               30 
Hops                         .   lb                 48,478        48,407         53,600' 
Apples*                        bu.              108,728       126,610       118,227 
Peaches'                      bu.                61,483         71,069         73,806 
Pears       .                 .   bu.                29,590*       28,890'       31,090 
Grapes                  .       tons                2,889'         3,026          3,228 
Cherries                       tons                   224'            192'            215 
Apricots      tons                   209'            108'            230 
Plums              .             tons                     87                69              105 
Prunes,  dried               tons                   165'              97              146 
Prunes,  other               tons                     79'              49               67 
Avocados                  .   tons                    34               52               73 
Olives  (Calif.)            tons                    48               68'              26 
Oranges                        boxes           118,824       129,330       132,895 
Grapefruit         .         .boxes            42,798        43,790        43,100 
Lemons                 ...  boxes            13,669         17,340         18,900 
Tangerines                   boxes              4,530          4,500          4,000 
Cranberries                  bbl.                   979           1,166           1.252 
Pecans                .   ...lb                150,521       174,750       127,500 
Almonds  (Calif  )        tons                    41                20               82 
Walnuts                        tons                     74                89                61 
Tung  nuts         ....  tons                     73              147              134 
Vegetables*                 tons              10.121         10,671         10,327 
Vegetables1    tons                6,381           7,502          6,928 

Source    Agricultural  Marketing  Service.    •  100-lb.  bags.    >  Dry 
weight.     °  Green  weight      d  Picked  and  threshed.     •  All  pur- 
poses     f  Averages  1949-57    «  For  sugar  and  seed      *  Includes 
sirup  later  made  into  sugar     *  Commercial  crop,  including  some 
not  harvested     '  Includes  some  quantities  not  narvested.    *  For 
fresh  market,  28  commercial  crops.     '  For  processing,  11  com- 
mercial crops 

lion  tons.  A  huge  com  crop—  15  percent  above  the 
1958  peak—  was  responsible  for  the  increase,  as 
oats,  barley,  and  sorghum  grain  production  declined. 
The  wheat,   rye,   and  buckwheat  crops  dropped 
sharply  from  1958  while  rice  increased.  The  total  for 
the  four  food  grains  was  37.1  million  tons,  a  fifth  be- 
low 1958. 
Oilseed  tonnage  in  1959  was  2  percent  below 
1958,  but  a  third  above  average.  The  soybean,  pea- 
nut, and  flaxseed  crops  were  below  the  preceding 
year,  but  more  cottonseed  was  produced.  Tobacco 
production  increased  4  percent  but  was  the  third 
smallest  since  1943.  Aggregate  production  of  fruits 
and  tree  nuts  was  3  percent  above  1958,  a  record 
9  percent  above  average.  Output  of  vegetables  for 
fresh  market  declined  3  percent  to  a  near  average 
level,  while  production  tor  processing  dropped  8 
percent  from  1958  but  exceeded  average  by  9  per- 
cent. Potato  production  also  declined. 
Livestock  Production.  Rising  production  of  meat 
apimfllfi  and  poultry  products  pushed  total  output 
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of  livestock  and  products  to  a  new  high  again  in 
1959.  The  1959  total  was  2.5  percent  above  1958 
and  28  percent  above  the  1947-49  average. 

Numbers  of  cattle  in  the  United  States,  in  the 
upward  phase  of  a  new  cattle  cycle,  reached  a  peak 
of  96.8  million  on  Jan.  1,  1956,  then  dropped  to 
93.4  million  two  years  later.  They  turned  upward 
during  1958  and  regained  the  1956  peak  on  Tan.  1. 
1959.  The  rate  of  increase  apparently  accelerated 
during  1959  and  numbers  are  likely  to  continue  to 
increase  for  a  few  years  longer.  Preliminary  esti- 
mates placed  the  1959  calf  crop  at  41.33  million 
head,  largest  in  three  years.  Because  farmers  held 
back  breeding  stock  to  build  up  herds,  the  esti- 
mated 32.22  million  cattle  and  calves  slaughtered 
in  1959  was  the  least  since  1952.  However,  weights 
of  animals  slaughtered  in  1959  averaged  heavier 
and  beef  and  veal  production  slightly  exceeded  the 
1958  total  of  14.5  billion  Ib. 

Hog  production  also  increased  in  1959,  reaching 
the  highest  figure  since  1943.  The  year's  pig  crop 
totaled  101.64  million,  compared  with  94.5  million 
in  1958,  and  87.96  million  in  1957.  Large  supplies 
brought  a  sharp  reduction  in  prices  received  by 
farmers.  Production  of  pork,  excluding  lard,  in  1959 
was  estimated  at  11.8  billion  Ib..  1.3  billion  above 
a  year  earlier  and  the  largest  in  tne  1950's. 

Numbers  of  sheep  at  the  beginning  of  1959  to- 
taled 32.6  million  head.  While  this  was  the  highest 
total  in  ten  years,  it  was  lower  than  in  any  other 
year  of  this  century.  Production  of  lamb  and  mut- 
ton in  1959  rose  about  5  percent  over  the  688  mil- 
Lion  Ib.  of  1958.  Output  of  shorn  wool  in  1959  was 
estimated  at  110  million  Ib.,  clean  basis,  4  million 
above  1958,  and  the  largest  since  1947. 

Poultry  has  shown  greater  increases  in  production 
during  the  postwar  period  than  any  other  livestock. 
A  3  percent  increase  in  1959  pushed  output  of  poul- 
try and  eggs  49  percent  above  the  1947-49  average. 
Eggs,  broilers,  and  turkeys  all  set  new  production 
records  in  1959.  Egg  output  was  expected  to  total 
a  little  above  the  60.7  billion  of  1958.  The  increase 
was  accompanied  by  sharply  lower  prices  and  the 
401  million  chickens  raised  for  laying  flock  replace- 
ment was  31  million  less  than  in  1958  and  lower 
than  in  any  other  year  except  1957.  Broiler  produc- 
tion in  1959  rose  above  the  1958  total  of  1,660  mil- 
lion and  exceeded  the  number  produced  in  1950 
by  more  than  a  billion.  The  1959  turkey  crop  to- 
taled 82  million,  4  million  more  than  in  1958,  a 
million  above  the  1957  record,  and  double  produc- 
tion of  ten  years  earlier.  Output  of  poultry  meat 
in  1959  was  expected  to  rise  more  than  5  percent 
over  the  1958  total  of  6,049  million  Ib. 

Milk  production  in  the  United  States  has  been 
essentially  stable  since  reaching  the  record  of  125.9 
billion  Ib.  in  1957.  The  1959  output  was  expected 
to  be  about  1  percent  below  the  1957  figure.  The 
number  of  milk  cows  continued  to  decline  to 
19.3  million  in  June  1959,  compared  with  19.8  mil- 
lion in  1958,  and  22  million  in  1949.  However, 
milk  production  has  been  maintained  by  increasing 
output  per  cow.  The  U.S.  average  of  6,430  Ib.  in 
1959  was  100  Ib.  more  than  production  per  cow 
in  1958. 

Prto  Support  Programs.  Investment  of  the  Com- 
modity Credit  Corporation  in  price  support  pro- 
grams as  of  Oct.  31,  1959,  amounted  to  $9.23  bil- 
lion. Loans  outstanding  totaled  $1.47  billion  and  the 
cost  value  of  inventories  was  $7.76  billion.  As  of 
Oct.  31,  1958,  the  investment  was  $7.9  billion,  of 
which  loans  outstanding  amounted  to  $2.32  billion, 
and  inventories  $5.58  billion. 

Major  items  in  the  inventory  of  CCC  on  Oct.  31, 
1959,  were:  wheat,  1,125,346,713  bu.,  corn  1,235,- 
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061,254  bu.,  upland  cotton  8.503,421  bales,  grain 
sorghum  272,525,945  cwt.,  soybeans  40,489,356  bu., 
barley  77,128,866  bu.,  rough  and  milled  rice  7,286,- 
279  cwt.,  oats  25,550,079  bu.,  extra  long  staple 
cotton  66,223  bales,  butter  30,495,265  Ib.,  cheese 
42,844,826  Ib.,  and  shelled  peanuts  80,306,282  Ib. 

Net  realized  program  loss  on  price-support  opera- 
tions for  July-October  1959,  totaled  $350.5  million. 
For  the  same  period  of  the  1958-59  fiscal  year,  the 
comparable  loss  was  $259.3  million.  For  the  fiscal 
year  ended  June  30,  1959,  the  program  loss  on 
price  support  operations  was  $821.1  million. 

Prices.  Farm  prices  weakened  in  the  last  half  of 
1959  in  the  face  of  increased  marketings,  particu- 
larly of  livestock  products.  The  Agricultural  Mar- 
keting Service's  index  of  prices  received  by  farmers 
dropped  from  245  (with  1910-14  as  100)  in  May 
to  228  in  December  when  it  was  7  percent  below  a 
year  earlier.  The  index  for  the  year  averaged  240 
compared  with  250  in  1958.  The  year's  average  for 
crops  was  less  than  1  percent  below  1958,  but  prices 
of  livestock  and  livestock  products  were  down  7 
percent.  Record  production  reduced  prices  of  poul- 
try and  eggs  to  low  levels  in  1959.  though  some 
recovery  was  made  by  the  end  of  the  year.  Dairy 
prices  held  about  steady.  Prices  for  meat  animals 
declined,  with  hogs  showing  a  particularly  sharp 
drop.  Largest  change  among  the  crops  was  a  14 
percent  reduction  from  1958  in  the  average  for  fruit. 

Prices  received  by  farmers  for  major  farm  com- 
modities in  December  1959,  with  December  1958 
prices  in  parenthesis,  were  as  follows:  wheat  $1.79 
per  bu.  ($1.73);  corn  954  per  bu.  ($1.02);  Amer- 
ican upland  cotton  30.034  per  Ib.  (30.294);  soy- 
beans $1.98  per  bu.  ($1.97);  potatoes  $1.89  per 
cwt.  ($1.17),  apples  for  fresh  use  $2.09  per  DU. 
($1.74);  oranges  $1.81  per  box  ($2.68);  hogs 
$11.20  per  cwt.  ($17.50);  beef  cattle  $19.50  per 
cwt.  ($22.30);  milk  $4.51  per  cwt.  ($4.44)  com- 
mercial broilers  17.64  per  Ib.  (15.14);  and  eggs 
30.7^  per  doz.  (374). 

The  level  of  prices  paid  by  farmers  was  unusu- 
ally stable  in  1959,  though  the  year's  average  was 
slightly  above  that  for  1958.  In  December  1959, 
the  index  of  prices  paid  by  farmers  (including  in- 
terest, taxes,  and  farm  wage  rates)  was  297  (with 
1910-14  as  100),  two  points  less  than  the  peak 
reached  earlier  in  1959,  but  two  points  higher  than 
in  December  1958.  For  the  year,  the  index  aver- 
aged 2  percent  above  1958. 

The  decline  in  prices  received  by  farmers  com- 
bined with  higher  prices  paid  reduced  the  parity 
position  of  agriculture  in  1959.  The  parity  ratio— 
the  ratio  of  the  index  of  prices  received  to  tne  index 
of  prices  paid,  interest,  taxes,  and  wage  rates- 
declined  from  83  in  December  1958,  to  77  in  De- 
cember 1959,  the  lowest  in  19  years. 

Form  Income-  and  Financ*.  Net  income  was  at  an 
annual  rate  of  $11.2  billion  in  the  first  three  quarters 
of  the  year,  compared  with  $13.1  billion  in  1958, 
and  $11  billion  in  1957. 

The  volume  of  farm  products  sold  in  1959  was 
slightly  larger  than  in  the  preceding  year.  However, 
prices  averaged  3.5  percent  lower  in  the  first  nine 
months  than  in  the  same  period  of  1958.  The  an- 
nual rate  of  cash  receipts  for  the  first  three  quarters 
was  $32.7  billion,  2.5  percent  below  a  year  earlier. 
A  smaller  wheat  crop  and  lower  prices  for  hogs, 
eggs,  and  broilers  was  mainly  responsible  for  the 
decline  in  receipts.  Government  payments  to  farm- 
ers also  were  down  sharply,  mainly  because  of  a 
reduction  of  $500  million  in  Soil  Bank  payments 
resulting  from  the  elimination  of  the  acreage  reserve 
program.  Consequently  the  gross  income  of  farm 
operators  dropped  from  the  $38.3  billion  of  1958 
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to  an  annual  rate  of  $37  billion  for  the  first  three 
quarters  of  1959. 

The  drop  in  gross  income  was  accompanied  by  a 
further  increase  in  the  cost  of  operating  farms. 
Prices  paid  by  fanners  for  production  items  con- 
tinued their  slow  uptrend  in  1959  and  the  produc- 
tion expenses  of  farmers  in  the  first  nine  months  of 
the  year  were  at  an  annual  rate  of  $25.8  billion, 
compared  with  $25.2  billion  in  1958. 

As  the  net  income  realized  from  farming  has 
trended  down  in  the  last  several  years,  income  of 
farm  people  from  nonfarm  sources  has  increased. 
Off-farm  income  in  1958  totaled  $6.2  billion,  28 
percent  of  the  total  net  income  of  the  farm  popula- 
tion from  all  sources.  Estimates  of  the  Agricultural 
Marketing  Service  indicated  a  further  increase  in 
nonfarm  income  in  1959. 

While  the  net  income  of  fanners  has  declined 
during  most  of  the  1950's,  the  assets  of  agriculture 
have  risen  steadily.  Preliminary  estimates  of  the 
Agricultural  Research  Service  valued  the  assets  of 
agriculture  at  $208.2  billion  for  Jan.  1,  1960,  com- 
pared with  $203.1  billion  a  year  earlier,  and  $130.8 
billion  in  1950.  The  increase  of  about  2.5  percent 
during  1959  was  less  than  a  third  of  the  increase  in 
1958  and  the  smallest  since  1955 

The  rapid  rise  in  the  value  of  farm  land  has  been 
responsible  for  much  of  the  increase  in  total  agri- 
cultural assets  in  recent  years.  On  Tan.  1,  1960, 
farm  real  estate  was  valued  at  $128.6  billion,  nearly 
3  percent  above  a  year  earlier.  Nonreal  estate  physi- 
cal assets,  such  as  livestock,  crop  inventories,  ma- 
chinery, and  household  furnishings  and  equipment, 
were  valued  at  $60  2  billion,  up  2  percent.  Finan- 
cial assets,  at  $19.4  billion,  also  were  up  2  percent. 
The  debts  of  farmers  continued  a  steady  upward 
trend  during  1959.  Real  estate  debt  rose  6  percent 
to  $12  billion  while  non-real  estate  debt  was  up  12 
percent  to  $10.6  billion. 

Foreign  Trade.  The  United  States  exported  $3,718.7 
million  worth  of  agricultural  products  in  the  1958- 
59  fiscal  year,  according  to  the  Foreign  Agricultural 
Service.  This  was  7  percent  less  than  the  $4,003 
million  of  1957-58.  Although  the  export  value  was 
below  the  record  of  $4,728  million  of  1956-57,  it 
was  15  percent  above  the  1950-54  average.  Agri- 
cultural exports  made  up  22  percent  of  the  total 
exports  from  the  United  States,  about  the  same  per- 
centage as  in  the  preceding  four  years 

The  FAS  attributed  the  continuing  high  level  of 
agricultural  exports  to  a  number  of  factors.  Abun- 
dant supplies  of  most  agricultural  commodities  were 
available  in  this  country.  Government  programs 
continued  to  assist  exports  with  about  34  percent  of 
the  total  moving  under  Public  Law  480  and  Mutual 
Security.  Economic  activity  overseas  was  at  a  rela- 
tively high  level  and  the  gold  and  dollar  situation 
abroad  improved  somewhat.  Trade  barriers  were 
relaxed  further  and  population  increases  raised  for- 
eign requirements. 

The  value  of  exports  of  cotton  in  1958-59  was 
less  than  half  that  of  the  preceding  fiscal  year.  De- 
creases also  were  shown  by  vegetable  oils,  fruits, 
dairy  products,  and  hides  and  skins.  Increases  were 
made  by  grains,  oilseeds,  vegetables,  meats,  and 
poultry  products. 

Farm  products  were  exported  to  more  than  100 
countries  in  1958-59,  but  40  percent  went  to  the 
United  Kingdom,  Canada,  Japan,  West  Germany, 
and  India. 

Exports  of  grains  and  preparations  in  1958-59 
were  valued  at  $1,401.4  million  compared  with 
$1,212.1  million  in  1957-58.  Other  leading  export 
groups  (1957-58  values  in  parenthesis)  were:  cot- 
ton, excluding  linters,  $412,753,000  ($840,973,- 
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000),  unmanufactured  tobacco  $350,212,000 
($342956,000)  oilseeds  $260.729,000  ($239.&0,- 
000),  fruits  and  preparations  $228,939,000  ($262,- 
077,000). 

Imports  of  agricultural  commodities  into  the 
United  States  in  1958-59  rose  2  percent  over  1947- 
58  to  $4,004  million.  This  was  the  sixth  highest  of 
record.  Agricultural  imports  were  29  percent  of  the 
value  of  total  imports  into  this  country,  a  consider- 
ably smaller  proportion  than  in  most  past  years. 

Imports  of  commodities  similar  to  those  produced 
in  this  country  rose  11  percent  over  1957-58  to 
a  total  value  of  $2,028.9  million.  Largest  increases 
in  value  were  made  by  meats  and  hides  and  skins 
with  smaller  gains  shown  by  cattle,  apparel  wool, 
feeds  and  fodders,  nuts,  copra,  vegetalbie  oils  ana 
waxes,  cane  sugar,  and  tobacco. 

The  value  of  noncompetitive  commodities  de- 
clined 6  percent  to  $1,975  million  in  1958-59. 
Coffee  showed  the  biggest  decline.  Increases  were 
made  by  carpet  wool,  bananas,  tea,  spices,  cocoa 
beans,  and  nibber. 

Coffee  was  again  by  far  the  leading  commodity 
import  with  a  1958-59  value  of  $1,102.5  million 
compared  with  $1,282  million  the  preceding  fiscal 
year.  Other  leading  imports  (1957-58  values  in 
parentheses)  were:  cane  sugar  $504,573,000  ($492,- 
033,000),  meats  and  poultry  $379,396,000  ($228,- 
246,000);  cnide  nibber  $302,116,000  ($299,049,- 
000);  and  wool  $206,162,000  ($173,174,000). 

World  Agriculture.  World  farm  production  rose  to 
a  record  in  1958-59  and  preliminary  estimates  of 
the  Foreign  Agricultural  Service  indicated  that  out- 
put held  at  that  level  in  1959-60.  The  FAS  index 
of  world  agricultural  production  for  1959-60  was 
116  ( 1952-54  as  100),  36  percent  above  the  1935- 
39  average.  Production  has  increased  more  rapidly 
than  population  in  recent  years  and  output  per 
capita  in  1959-60  was  5  percent  above  the  1952-54 
average  and  4  percent  above  the  prewar  period. 

Crop  production  in  1959-60  was  expected  to  fall 
slightly  below  the  preceding  year.  Weather  was  less 
favorable  and  reduced  yielas  per  acre  cut  wheat 
production.  Other  crops  showing  declines  included 

TABLE  2— WORLD  CROP  PRODUCTION 


Average 

Crop 

Unit 

1950-54 

1958-59 

1959-60* 

Wheat              .      . 

.million  bu. 

6,980 

8,690 

7,900 

Rye       

million  bu 

1,455 

1,460 

1,400 

Rice,  rough 

million  cwt 

3,938 

4,780 

4,689 

Sugar 

thousand  tons 

46,000 

64,600 

63,800 

Corn 

million  bu. 

5,650 

7,335 

7,710 

Oats 

million  bu 

4,160 

4,240 

3,700 

Barley 
Dry  beans* 

million  bu 
thousand  cwt. 

2,69? 
73,400 

3,305 
88,000 

3,240 
83,300 

Potatoes* 

million  cwt 

3,295 

3,363 

3,272 

Flaxseed 

million  bu 

120 

132 

118 

Soybeans 

million  bu 

681 

995 

944 

Peanuts 

thousand  tons 

11,600 

15,300 

14,000 

Cottonseed 

thousand  tons 

18,400 

21,900 

22,800 

Olive  oil 

thousand  tons 

1,080 

1,065 

1,425 

Lard 

thousand  tons 

4,200 

6,000 

6,500 

Apples  and  pears4 
Citrus  fruit 

million  bu 
thousand  tons 

554 
14,200 

743 
16,900 

590 
17,500 

Meat* 

million  cwt 

817 

955 

990 

Milk 

million  cwt. 

6,050 

6,665 

6,600 

Etas' 

billion 

135 

152 

154 

Wool       

.  million  Ib 

4,540 

5,310 

5,445 

Cotton 

thousand  bales 

38,400 

44,200 

46,700 

Tobacco 

million  Ib 

7,811 

8,352 

8,423 

Palm  oil 

thousand  tons 

1,280 

1,400 

1,425 

Coconut  ofl 

thousand  tons 

2,085 

2,170 

2,000 

Sesameseed 

thousand  tons 

1.942 

1,763 

1,700 

Sunflower  seed 

thousand  tons 

4,263 

7,080 

5,650 

Rapeseed 

.thousand  tons 

3,280 

3,952 

4,085 

Coffee' 

thousand  bags 

41,000 

60,000 

67,400 

Tea 

million  Ib 

1,345 

1,654 

1,671 

Cacao 

million  Ib 

1,667 

1,970 

2,075 

Jute 

.million  Ib. 

3,885 

4,666 

4,566 

Sisal 

million  Ib 

816 

1,229 

1,230 

Source:  Foreign  Agricultural  Service  •  Preliminary.  *  28  coun- 
tries. »31  countries  *  20  countries.  •  44  countries.  '30 
countries.  '  Bags  of  60  kg. 
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sugar  beets,  apples,  pears,  soybeans,  peanuts,  and 
flazseed.  The  cotton  crop  set  a  new  record  and  in- 
creases were  shown  for  citrus  fruit,  olive  oil,  cot- 
tonseed, tobacco,  coffee,  tea,  and  cocoa.  Production 
of  rice  and  feed  grain  held  close  to  the  high  levels 
of  1958-59. 

Because  of  large  stocks  of  several  products  car- 
ried over  from  previous  years,  total  supplies  of  agri- 
cultural crops  in  1959-60  exceeded  the  preceding 
year.  The  increase  in  wheat  stocks  offset  most  of  the 
drop  in  production.  Larger  carryovers  of  feed  grain 
ana  coffee  raised  supplies  of  these  products  to  new 
highs. 

Livestock  production  continued  to  expand  into 
1959-60  with  output  of  meat  and  animal  fats,  poul- 
try and  eggs,  and  wool  showing  increases  over 
1958-59.  Milk  production,  on  the  other  hand,  was 
down  slightly. 

Farm  production  in  the  United  States,  the  Far 
East  (excluding  mainland  China)  and  Africa  rose 
to  new  highs  in  1959-60.  Canada  registeied  an  in- 
crease as  aid  eastern  Europe.  Western  Europe  held 
about  the  same  as  in  1958-59,  despite  severe 
drought  that  damaged  late  crops  ana  pastures. 
Areas  in  which  agricultural  production  dropped 
from  1958-59  to  1959-60  included  the  Soviet 
Union,  Mainland  China,  western  Asia,  Latin  Amer- 
ica, and  Oceania.  Dry  weather  was  mainly  respon- 
sible for  these  declines.  —WAYNE  DEXTER 
AGRICULTURE,  U.S.  Department  of.  The  Department 
was  created  by  Act  of  Congress  approved  May  15, 
1862,  and  was  administered,  by  a  Commissioner  of 
Agriculture  until  1889.  By  act  of  Feb.  9,  1889,  it 
was  made  the  eighth  executive  department  in  the 
Federal  government  and  the  Commissioner  became 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture. 

The  Department  is  directed  by  law  to  acquire  and 
diffuse  useful  information  on  agricultural  subjects 
in  the  most  general  and  comprehensive  sense.  The 
Department  conducts  basic  and  applied  research  in 
crop  and  livestock  production,  farm  management, 
pest  control,  soil  and  water  conservation,  forestry, 
the  processing,  marketing,  and  utilization  of  agri- 
cultural commodities,  and  home  economics  and 
human  nutrition.  It  makes  research  results  available 
for  practical  farm  application  through  extension  and 
experiment  station  work  with  the  States. 

The  Department  provides  crop  reports,  com- 
modity standards,  Federal  meat  inspection  service, 
and  other  marketing  services.  It  seeks  to  eradicate 
and  control  plant  and  animal  diseases  and  pests.  It 
administers  more  than  50  regulatory  laws  designed 
to  protect  the  fanner  and  the  consuming  public. 

It  administers  the  national  forests  and,  in  coop- 
eration with  the  States,  promotes  better  protection 
and  management  of  forests  on  private  lands.  It  aids 
farmers  in  planning  and  installing  erosion-control 
and  other  soil  and  water  conservation  measures  on 
their  farms.  It  also  assists  in  the  prevention  of  floods 
by  planning  and  aiding  in  die  installation  of  mea- 
sures, on  farm,  grazing,  and  forest  lands  and  in 
small  stream  channels,  to  retard  runoff  and  reduce 
damaging  effects  of  floods.  It  administers  price  sup- 
port, acreage,  and  conservation  reserve  programs, 
and  other  production  adjustment  measures. 

It  cooperates  with  the  States,  through  a  grant- 
in-aid  program,  in  carrying  on  the  national  school 
lunch  program.  It  makes  loans  to  fanners  who  can- 
not get  elsewhere  the  credit  they  need  at  reasonable 
terms,  both  for  farm  operations  and  to  enable  farm 
tenants  and  others  to  become  farm  owners.  It  makes 
loans  to  farmer  cooperatives,  other  nonprofit  organ- 
izations, and  commercial  concerns  for  the  purpose  of 
financing  electric  and  telephone  facilities  in  rural 
areas.  —WAYNE  DEXTER 
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AIR  CONDITIONING  AND  REFRIGERATION.  During  the 
spring  of  1959  the  U.S.  Weather  Bureau  began  to  re- 
lease values  of  the  Discomfort  Index  for  certain 
cities.  Index  values  are  obtained  by  multiplying  the 
sum  of  dry-bulb  and  wet-bulb  temperatures  by  0.4 
and  by  adding  to  the  product  the  number  15.  (The 
dry  bulb  temperature  measures  the  heat,  the  wet- 
bulb  temperature  reflects  the  humidity.) 

The  Weather  Bureau's  program  for  die  Discom- 
fort Index  was  experimental  and  its  continuance  or 
discontinuance  wfll  be  announced  after  evaluation 
of  the  results.  Due  to  protests,  primarily  from  the 
tourist  and  entertainment  industry,  that  published 
values  of  the  Discomfort  Index  might  scare  away 
prospective  summer  visitors  to  their  areas,  the  name 
of  the  Index  was  changed  to  the  noncommittal 
Temperature-Humidity  Index.  A  few  people  are  un- 
comfortable when  the  Index  reaches  70;  half  or 
more  are  uncomfortable  by  75;  everyone  will  be 
looking  for  relief  when  the  Index  reaches  79.  The 
value  of  92  is  the  highest  noted  so  far.  Results  of  a 
five-month  study,  released  in  1959  by  the  Office  of 
Buildings  Management,  General  Services  Adminis- 
tration of  the  U.S.  government,  showed  that  work 
production  in  air  conditioned  spaces  was  found  to  be 
from  6.5  percent  to  13.5  percent  higher  than  that  in 
non-air-conditioned  spaces.  Also,  absenteeism  was 
2.5  percent  higher  for  employees  in  the  non-air- 
conditioned  space.  "It  is  safe  to  assume,"  the  report 
says,  "that  in  offices  where  the  rate  of  production  is 
not  standardized,  or  where  no  minimum  require- 
ment must  be  met  consistently,  the  increase  in  pro- 
ductivity would  be  more  than  enough  to  pay  for  air 
conditioning  through  savings  in  employee  salaries." 

A  survey  oy  the  DuPont  Company  among  400  of 
its  salesmen  who  have  been  assigned  mechanically 
cooled  automobiles  came  up  with  the  fact  that  92 
percent  of  them  felt  the  climate  control  helped  them 
do  a  better  job  on  customer  calls.  Drs.  George  E. 
Burch  and  Nicholas  DePasquale  reported  in  the 
May  1959  issue  of  The  Journal  of  the  American 
Medical  Association  that  those  suffering  from  heart 
disease,  chronic  illnesses,  and  bronchial  asthma  are 
helped  by  the  air  conditioning  of  their  rooms  be- 
cause the  patients  sleep  sounder,  longer,  and  more 
restfully. 

By  the  end  of  1959  the  U.S.  Air  Force  will  have 
refrigeration  and  air  conditioning  equipment  worth 
$500  million.  Some  90  percent  of  the  mechanical 
cooling  in  the  inventory  is  used  to  increase  the 
proper  operational  capability  of  mechanical  and 
electrical  equipment.  Air  conditioning  is  an  essential 
part  of  SAGE,  computer  rooms,  missiles,  etc.,  and 
the  cost  of  making  the  required  cooling  installations 
becomes  insignificant  in  relation  to  the  technical  re- 
sults achieved. 

Air  conditioning  of  new  apartment  houses  on 
Manhattan  Island,  New  York  City,  a  rarity  five  years 
ago,  is  included  in  new  apartment  houses  almost 
without  exception.  Of  58  structures  completed  in 
1959  or  still  under  construction,  96  percent  have  air 
conditioning.  The  Department  of  Defense  has  69 
projects,  involving  37,849  dwelling  units  that  will 
be  air  conditioned,  under  the  Title  VIII  (Capehart) 
and  Wherry  programs.  However,  this  is  still  a  small 
percentage  of  allDOD  housing  under  the  Capehart 
and  Wherry  programs.  According  to  a  survey  con- 
ducted by  Carrier  Corporation,  more  than  5.5  mil- 
lion homes  in  the  United  States  now  have  air  condi- 
tioning in  some  form,  an  increase  of  750,000  during 
1958.  Texas  leads  in  total  households  equipped 
with  room  or  central  air  conditioning,  with  more 
than  500,000,  but  Washington,  D.C.,  has  the  highest 
percentage,  with  more  than  one  third  of  the  capital's 
households  enjoying  air  conditioning  in  some  form. 
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The  National  Electrical  Manufacturers  Associa- 
tion took  over  from  the  Air  Conditioning  and  Re- 
frigeration Institute  the  task  of  supervising  a  fair 
rating  program  for  room  air  conditioners,  while  ARI 
instituted  a  rating  and  certification  program  for 
unitary  air  conditioners  up  to  ten  tons  capacity. 
Unitary  air  conditioners  are  those  used  primarily  in 
homes  and  small  commercial  buildings.  These  units 
are  delivered,  ready  to  operate,  with  only  electrical 
supply,  ductwork,  and  plumbing  to  be  arranged;  in 
larger  installations  components  are  assembled  on  the 
job.  Manufacturers  of  unitary  air  conditioners  ex- 
pect 1959  to  be  their  largest  volume  vear  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  industry.  One  large  manufacturer  has  re- 
fused to  enter  the  NEMA  program  on  the  grounds 
that  its  formulation  and  supervision  of  the  room  air 
conditioner  rating  program  is  not  strict  enough.  ARI 
has  announced  that  it  will  soon  commence  a  similar 
program  for  heat  pumps,  units  that  both  cool  and 
heat. 

Looked  upon  by  the  refrigeration  industry  as  a 
potentially  serious  competitor,  irradiation  for  preser- 
vation of  foods  suffered  a  sharp  setback  this  year 
when  the  Army  suspended  construction  on  its  irra- 
diated food  plant  at  Stockton,  California.  The  prime 
advantage  of  the  irradiation-sterilization  process  was 
to  be  in  areas  where  refrigeration  was  not  available, 
but  uncertainties  about  high-dosage  radiation  have 
not  lessened  interest  in  a  low-dosage  process  ( about 
one  tenth  the  strength)  for  extending  the  shelf  life 
of  foods. 

A  new  super-cold  refrigerator  the  size  of  a  flash- 
light batterv  was  brought  out  this  year.  It  can  be 
used  to  chill  present  airborne  infra-red  target  de- 
tectors down  to  minus  350°  F.,  making  them  capable 
of  spotting  aircraft  or  missiles  from  far  greater 
distances.  The  eight-ounce  refrigerator  is  called 
MinlRcooler,  and  is  the  first  commercial  application 
of  a  new  process  developed  by  Dr.  Howard  O.  Mc- 
Mahon  and  William  E.  Cifford. 

Most  Russians  who  visited  the  American  National 
Exhibition  in  Moscow  in  the  summer  of  1959 
were  exposed  to  air  conditioning  for  the  first  time. 
Visitors  to  the  Soviet  Union  say  there  is  virtually  no 
comfort  air  conditioning  evident  in  homes  or  public 
places  there.  However,  Western  delegates  to  the 
Moscow  meeting  of  the  International  Institute  of  Re- 
frigeration were  impressed  with  Soviet  technical 
progress  in  refrigeration,  technical  training  of  re- 
frigeration engineers,  new  designs  of  refrigeration 
components  that  give  better  control  of  room  tem- 
perature, the  use  of  unusual  refrigerants,  and  excel- 
lent quick  freezing  units. 

The  American  Society  of  Heating  and  Air-Con- 
ditioning  Engineers  and  the  American  Society  of 
Refrigerating  Engineers  merged  to  become  the 
American  Society  of  Heating,  Refrigerating  and  Air- 
Conditioning  Engineers  (ASHRAE)  and  ASRE's 
journal,  Refrigerating  Engineering,  was  replaced  by 
The  ASHRAE  Journal 

Survival  shelters,  for  use  in  the  event  of  atomic 
attack,  must  maintain  habitable  temperatures  for 
the  occupants,  while  removing  carbon  dioxide,  add- 
ing oxygen,  and  removing  odors.  Heat  from  diesel 
engines,  used  to  provide  power,  would  be  used  di- 
rectly for  heating  and  hot  water,  and  indirectly  in 
steam  absorption  refrigerating  units  for  cooling. 

— RICHARD  L.  KORAL 

AIR  FORCE,  Department  of  the.  In  1959,  the  out- 
standing development  affecting  the  Air  Force  was 
the  Defense  Department's  decision  that  it  will  be  the 
primary  service  in  space  as  it  has  been  in  the  earth's 
atmosphere.  This  decision,  announced  September 
23,  gives  responsibility  for  the  development,  produc- 
tion, and  launching  of  military  space  boosters  to  the 


Air  Force.  At  the  same  time,  responsibility  for  de- 
velopment of  payloads  for  the  Midas,  a  satellite  for 
early  warning  against  ballistic  missiles,  and  the 
Samos,  a  reconnaissance  satellite  system,  was  also 
given  to  the  Air  Force. 

In  August,  Congress  allocated  $17,473  million  to 
the  Air  Force  for  fiscal  1960.  This  was  $294  million 
less  than  the  President  requested  in  his  budget  and 
$509  million  less  than  Air  Force  appropriations  for 
fiscal  1959.  James  H.  Douglas,  Jr.,  continued  as  Sec- 
retary of  the  Air  Force  until  December,  when  he  be- 
came Deputy  Secretary  of  Defense.  He  was  suc- 
ceeded by  Dudley  C.  Sharpe,  previously  Under 
Secretary.  Gen.  Thomas  D.  White  remained  Chief 
of  Staff  through  1959.  Philip  B.  Taylor  was  ap- 
pointed Assistant  Secretary  (Material),  Joseph  V. 
Charyk  succeeded  Richard  C.  Homer  as  Assistant 
Secretary  (Research  and  Development).  Lyle  S. 
Garlock  continued  as  Assistant  Secretary  (Financial 
Management). 

In  September,  General  White  listed  ten  essentials 
for  preeminence  in  aerospace.  The  things  he  be- 
lieves necessary  are  intercontinental  ballistic  mis- 
siles, air-to-surface  missiles,  long  range  manned  air- 
craft, advanced  tactical  systems,  ballistic  missile 
warning  system,  long  ranee  defenses,  modem  net- 
work of  instantaneous  and  secure  communications, 
advanced  reconnaissance  systems,  a  modernized 
cargo  fleet,  and  advanced  manned  space  systems. 
See  AVIATION;  DEFENSE,  DEPARTMENT  OF;  and 
MISSILES,  GUIDED.  — LEROY  WHITMAN 

ALABAMA.  An  east  south  central  State.  Area:  51,- 
609  sq.mi.  Pop.  (1959  est):  3,193,000.  Chief  cities 
(1950  census  unless  otherwise  indicated):  Mont- 
gomery (capital)  106,525,  Birmingham  326,037, 
Mobile  173,849  (1956),  Gadsden  55,725,  Tusca- 
loosa  46,396,  Anniston  31,006. 

Nickname,  The  Cotton  State.  Motto,  We  Dare 
Defend  Our  Rights.  Flower,  Goldenrod.  Bird,  Yel- 
lowhammcr.  Song,  Alabama.  Entered  the  Union, 
Dec.  14,  1819.  See  EDUCATION,  SCHOOLS,  VITAL 
STATISTICS. 

Finance.  For  the  fiscal  year  ended  Sept.  30,  1958, 
general  revenue  amounted  to  $376.5  million;  and 
general  expenditure  $383.6  million.  Debt  redemp- 
tion for  the  fiscal  year  amounted  to  $4.6  million;  and 
borrowing  was  $26.2  million. 

Elections.  There  were  no  general  elections  for  ma- 
jor state-wide  office  in  Alabama  in  1959. 

Legislation.  The  Alabama  State  legislature  met  in 
regular  session  from  May  5  to  November  12  and  in 
special  sessions  from  February  3  to  February  20  and 
from  June  24  to  August  24.  The  Legislature  passed 
bills  authorizing  the  issuance  of  a  $60  million  road 
bond  issue,  the  money  to  be  matched  by  Federal 
funds  on  a  nine  to  one  basis.  It  increased  the  ap- 
propriations for  education  by  an  estimated  $32 
million  per  vear.  This  additional  money  will  be 
raised  by  bills  removing  certain  exemptions  from 
the  sales  and  use  tax  and  by  an  increase  in  the  to- 
bacco tax.  Other  measures  provided  an  additional 
$2.5  million  per  year  for  mental  health  and  old  age 
pensions  by  a  10  percent  increase  in  the  liquor  tax. 

Officers,  1959.  Governor,  John  M.  Patterson;  Lieut. 
Governor,  Albert  Boutwell;  Secretary  of  State, 
Bettye  Frink;  Attorney  General,  MacDonald  Gal- 
lion;  State  Treasurer,  Mrs.  Agnes  Baggett;  State 
Auditor,  Mary  Texas  Hurt  Garner. 
ALASKA.  The  former  Territory  of  Alaska  is  located 
at  the  northwest  corner  of  the  North  American  con- 
tinent. Land  area:  586,400  sq.mi.  Alaska  also  in- 
cludes the  Aleutian  Islands  which  stretch  1,200  mi. 
westward  dividing  the  Pacific  Ocean  from  the 
Bering  Sea.  Pop.  (1957  est.):  211,000  including 
members  of  the  armed  forces.  Chief  cities  (1957 
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est.):  Juneau  (capital)  7,100  inhabitants;  Anchor- 
ace  31,000;  Fairbanks  10,050;  Ketchikan  7,500. 
There  were  31  incorporated  municipalities  on  July 
1,  1957.  About  35,000  of  the  total  population  are 
natives:  Eskimos  in  the  north,  Aleuts  in  the  west, 
Tlingits  and  Tsimshian  in  the  south,  and  Athapascan 
in  the  interior. 

Flower,  Forget-me-not.  Bird,  Alaska  Willow 
Ptarmigan.  Song,  Alaska's  Flag.  Entered  the  Union, 
Jan.  3,  1959.  Sec  EDUCATION,  SCHOOLS,  and  VITAL 
STATISTICS. 

Finance.  For  the  Territory  of  Alaska  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  Mar.  31, 1958,  general  revenue  amount- 
ed to  $40,742,000;  and  general  expenditure  $40,- 
044,000.  There  was  no  debt  redemption,  no  borrow- 
ing, and  no  debt  outstanding. 

Elections.  There  were  no  elections  for  major  state- 
wide offices. 

Legislation.  The  first  Alaska  State  legislature  con- 
vened January  26  and  adjourned  April  16.  A  $27.6 
million  general  fund  budget  was  approved  to  cover 
the  first  year  of  operating  costs  under  statehood. 
Among  other  appropriations  was  $3.4  million  for 
highways  and  $250,000  for  water  and  harbor  facili- 
ties. It  is  expected  that  a  $3.6  million  surplus  will  be 
carried  over  from  the  1957-59  budget  voted  by  the 
territorial  legislature.  No  new  taxes  were  approved 
but  the  corporation  income  tax  was  made  applicable 
to  out-of-state  businesses  operating  in  Alaska. 

An  Alaska  International  Development  Commis- 
sion was  created  to  promote  development  of  re- 
sources in  western  Canada  and  Alaska.  A  State  Plan- 
ning Commission  was  established.  The  procedures 
for  leasing  mineral,  oil,  gas,  grazing,  and  other  lands 
belonging  to  the  State  including  tidelands  were  es- 
tablished: 

A  salary  was  provided  for  the  Governor-elect.  The 
Governor  was  authorized  to  designate  a  cabinet 
member  as  the  Secretary  of  State  in  event  the  elect- 
ed Secretary  of  State  succeeds  to  the  governorship 
during  the  regular  term  of  office.  If  the  offices  of 
Governor  and  Secretary  of  State  become  vacant  si- 
multaneously, the  cabinet  designate  would  become 
acting  Governor  until  an  election,  to  be  held  within 
90  days,  fills  the  offices.  The  primary  election  date 
was  chanced  from  April  to  August.  This  in  effect 
eliminated  a  state  presidential  primary  since  the 
national  party  conventions  will  have  met  and  nomi- 
nated their  candidates  before  the  date  set.  The  gen- 
eral election  was  moved  from  October  to  Novem- 
ber 4. 

Workmen's  compensation  benefits  were  raised 
and  the  minimum  hourly  wage  was  increased  from 
$1.25  to  $1.50.  Maximum  monthly  benefits  for  aid 
to  dependent  children  were  raised  from  $60  to  $80, 
and  for  old  age  assistance  from  $90  to  $100. 

A  number  of  important  assignments  were  given 
to  the  Legislative  Council  including  the  drafting  of 
probate,  adoption  and  election  codes,  and  legislation 
on  the  use,  lease,  and  sale  of  tidelands.  Study  assign- 
ments included  a  ten-year  study  of  taxation,  a  study 
of  the  extent  to  which  the  state  should  assist  school 
districts,  and  an  exploration  of  the  code,  rules, 
physical  facilities  and  administrative  personnel  of 
the  judiciary  department. 

Officers,  1959.  Governor,  William  A.  Effan;  Lieut. 
Governor,  None;  Secretary  of  State,  HugnJ.  Wade; 
Attorney  General,  John  L.  Rader;  State  Treasurer, 
Vacancy;  State  Controller,  William  Brown. 
ALBANIA.  A  People's  Republic  on  the  western  coast 
of  the  Balkan  Peninsula.  Area:  10,629  sq.mi.  Pop. 
(1956  est.):  1,421,000.  Chief  cities:  Tirana  (capi- 
tal) 108.183  (1955);  Scutari  (Shkoder)  30,000; 
Koritsa  (Korce)  28,000;  Elbasan  18,000;  Durazzo 
(Durres)  8,600,  chief  port. 


Education  and  RoUajon.  Elementary  education  is 
free  and  compulsory  between  the  ages  of  6  and  13. 
At  the  beginning  of  the  1959-60  school  year,  there 
were  230,000  pupils  in  elementary  and  secondary 
schools,  and  3,600  students  were  enrolled  at  the 
State  University  in  Tirana,  which  was  opened  in 
September  1957. 

There  are  three  religions  in  Albania:  the  Moslem 
(about  70  percent),  the  Orthodox  (about  20  per- 
cent), and  the  Roman  Catholic  (about  10  percent). 
While  the  Moslem  and  Orthodox  churches  are  tol- 
erated within  limits,  the  regime  has  actively  at- 
tempted to  suppress  Roman  Catholicism.  In  March 
1951,  the  Church  was  ordered  to  sever  its  ties  with 
the  Vatican. 

Production  and  Trade.  Under  the  first  (1951-55) 
and  second  (1956-60)  five-year  plans,  Albania 
made  considerable  progress  in  an  attempt  to  mech- 
anize agriculture  and  develop  industry.  In  Decem- 
ber 1958,  there  were  1,935  collective  farms  and  21 
state  farms,  covering  78  percent  of  the  arable  land. 
Tractors  numbered  2,550.  According  to  1955  figures, 
376,000  hectares  ( about  929,000  acres )  were  sown 
in  grains,  industrial  plants,  cotton,  tobacco,  and 
vegetables.  Under  the  second  five-year  plan,  443,- 
000  hectares  (approx.  1  million  acres)  arc  to  be 
placed  under  cultivation  by  1960.  There  are  ap- 
proximately 2  million  acres  of  pasture  and  nearly  2.5 
million  acres  in  forest.  About  70  percent  of  the  pop- 
ulation are  farmers.  Soviet  aid  was  estimatea  at 
over  600  million  rubles  ( $150  million )  since  the  end 
of  World  War  II.  With  the  aid  of  Russian  techni- 
cians as  well  as  financial  aid,  some  15  factories  have 
been  built,  including  textile  mills,  sugar  mills,  oil 
refineries,  canneries,  and  cement  works.  There  are 
now  four  hydroelectric  power  plants,  three  of  them 
at  Selitsa.  The  Karl  Marx  Plant  was  completed  in 
1957.  Albania  has  considerable  mineral  wealth 
which  has  been  tapped  since  ancient  Greek  and 
Roman  times,  but  still  has  not  been  intensively  ex- 
ploited. 

Trade  was  conducted  mainly  with  other  Commu- 
nist countries.  In  1954-55,  imports  amounted  to  68.6 
million  Soviet  rubles  ($17.65  million  at  the  official 
rate),  28.6  million  rubles  ($7.15  million)  from  the 
U.S.S.R.  alone.  Imports  from  non-Communist  coun- 
tries during  1954  amounted  to  $232,000  while  ex- 
ports were  valued  at  $122,000.  Oil,  chrome  ore,  and 
tobacco  were  the  main  exports  in  1957. 

Transportation.  In  1957  there  were  117  km.  of  rail- 
ways. An  80-mile  railroad  connecting  Durazzo  with 
Tirana  and  Elbasan  started  as  a  gift  from  the  Yu- 
goslavs at  the  end  of  World  War  II,  was  completed 
by  the  Russians  in  1958.  There  were  3,475  regis- 
tered motor  vehicles  in  January  1958.  In  spite  of  the 
two  railroads  extending  in  from  the  coast,  75  percent 
of  the  country's  traffic  moves  by  truck  over  new 
highways.  All  major  parts  of  the  country  can  now  be 
reached  overland,  which  was  not  the  case  before  the 
war.  The  merchant  navy  in  1956  was  composed  of 
15  coastal  vessels,  the  largest  of  which  was  an  ex- 
Italian  ship  of  600  tons.  Two  small  ships  sail  irregu- 
larly between  Albania  and  the  Italian  coast.  Albania 
has  several  airfields  but  no  airline.  Soviet  Aeroflot 
and  Hungarian  and  Czechoslovak  airlines  connect 
Tirana  with  Budapest,  Prague,  Lvov,  and  Moscow. 

Government.  Albania's  first  five-year  plan  envis- 
aged by  1955  a  total  investment  of  21  billion  leks. 
At  the  official  rate  of  exchange,  100  leks  are  equiva- 
lent to  4  rubles  or  U.S.$1.00.  The  rate  is  artificial. 
The  actual  investments  amounted  to  approximately 
17.2  billion  leks  ($344  million).  The  1958  invest- 
ments were  9.7  billion  leks  ($194  million).  The  sec- 
ond five-year  plan  (1956-60)  plans  on  the  invest- 
ment of  21.9  billion  leks  ($438  million).  Estimated 
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investments  for  1950  were  13.6  billion  leks  ($272 
million). 

Albania  was  proclaimed  a  republic  on  Jan.  11, 
1946,  by  the  Albanian  Democratic  Front.  According 
to  the  Constitution  of  1946,  the  People's  Assembly 
serves  for  a  four-year  period;  it,  in  turn,  elects  the 
Presidium,  consisting  of  a  president,  three  vice 
presidents,  a  secretary,  and  ten  members.  The  gov- 
ernment is,  constitutionally,  the  highest  executive 
and  administrative  organ.  Its  members  are  the  prime 
minister,  first  deputy  premiers,  deputy  premiers, 
ministers,  and  chairmen  of  the  State  Planning  and 
State  Controlling  Commissions.  The  highest  govern- 
ing organ,  however,  is  the  Politburo  of  the  Albanian 
Workers'  (Communist)  party  consisting  of  nine  full 
members  and  six  candidate  members.  Chairman  of 
the  Presidium  of  the  People's  Assembly,  Haxhi 
Lleshi;  First  Secretary  of  the  Central  Committee  of 
the  Albania  Workers  party,  Enver  Hoxha;  Chair- 
man of  the  Council  of  Ministers,  Mehmet  Shehu; 
First  Deputy  Chairman  of  the  Council  of  Ministers 
(Minister  of  Defense),  Beqir  Balluku. 

Events,  1959.  GEM  A,  the  Soviet  bloc's  Council  for 
Mutual  Economic  Aid  held  its  llth  annual  meeting 
in  Tirana  from  May  13-16.  On  May  25  Mr. 
Khrushchev,  accompanied  by  the  Soviet  Defense 
Minister,  Marshal  Malinovsky,  and  other  Soviet  offi- 
cials, flew  to  Tirana  for  a  12-day  visit.  On  May  28, 
Marshal  Peng  Tch-huai,  the  Defense  Minister  of 
Communist  China,  arrived  in  Albania,  coinciding 
with  Premier  Khrushchev's  visit.  On  his  return  to 
Moscow,  Mr.  Khrushchev  announced  that  the  Soviet 
Union  intends  to  construct  a  harbor  and  shipbuild- 
ing yard  for  Albania  on  an  inland  lake  near  Korce 
on  the  Greek  frontier.  The  harbor  is  to  be  connected 
with  the  sea  by  a  canal.  This  will  speed  the  flow  of 
oil  to  Soviet  tankers  from  the  wells  in  the  Korce 
region. 

Albania's  relations  with  Yugoslavia  and  Italy  re- 
mained diplomatic  but  not  friendly. 

— SliEFKI   MlBAKU 

ALBERTA.  A  western  Canadian  Province.  Area: 
255,285  sq.mi.,  including  6,485  sq.mi.  of  fresh  water. 
Pop.  ( 1959  est. ) :  1,253,000.  Chief  cities  ( 1956  cen- 
sus): Edmonton  (capital)  226,002,  Calgary  181,- 
780,  Lethbridge  29,462,  Medicine  Hat  20,826,  Jas- 
per Place  15,957. 

Education  (1957-58):  257,922  students  enrolled 
in  schools  and  colleges.  Leading  religious  denomina- 
tions ( 1951 ) :  United  Church  276,551,  Roman  Cath- 
olic 186,312,  Anglican  122,980,  Lutheran  87,364, 
and  Presbyterian  55,004. 

Production.  Cash  income  from  the  sale  of  farm 
products  amounted  to  $500.9  million  in  1958.  Value 
of  all  major  field  crops  produced  on  14.5  million 
acres  in  1958  amounted  to  $305.2  million.  Chief 
field  crops  (1959):  wheat  107  million  bu.,  oats  108 
million  bu.,  barley  110  million  bu.,  mixed  grains  9.5 
million  bu.,  flaxseed  6.6  million  bu.,  rye  1.7  million 
bu.,  potatoes  1.5  million  cwt.,  mustard  seed  49  mil- 
lion lb.,  rapeseed  23  million  lb.,  sunflower  seed  17 
million  lb.,  tame  hay,  2.8  million  tons,  and  sugar 
beets  475,200  tons.  Livestock  (June  1,  1958):  2,- 
500,000  cattle,  132,000  horses,  1,710,000  hogs, 
470,000  sheep,  and  10,943,000  poultry.  Fur  pro- 
duction (1957-58)  was  valued  at  $3,352,482.  Dairy 
products  (1958)  included  34,326.000  lb.  of  cream- 
ery butter  and  1,635,000  lb.  or  cheddar  cheese. 
Honey  production  in  1958  totaled  7,574,000  lb.  val- 
ued at  $1,136,000.  The  fisheries  catch  in  1957  was 
valued  at  $1,451,300. 

Mineral  production  in  1958  included  113,277,847 
bbl.  of  crude  petroleum,  2,519,901  tons  of  coal,  and 
239,049,591  M  cu.  ft.  of  natural  gas.  Total  value 
of  mineral  production  in  1958  was  $345,939,248. 
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There  were  468  active  sawmills  reporting  in  1957 
with  a  selling  value  of  factory  shipments  amounting 
to  $18,042,554. 

Manufacturing  production  ( 1957)  in  1.893  estab- 
lishments employing  39,089  persons  had  a  factory 
shipment  value  of  $784,480,512.  Industries,  in  order 
of  importance,  were:  slaughtering  and  meat  pack- 
ing; petroleum  products;  outter  and  cheese;  flour 
mills;  sash,  door  and  planing  mills;  bread  ana  other 
bakery  products;  concrete  products;  sawmills; 
bridge  and  structural  steel  work;  breweries;  print- 
ing and  publishing,  iron  castings;  primary  plastics; 
acids,  alkalies,  and  salts. 

Finance.  Estimates  for  the  fiscal  year  ended  Mar. 
31,  1959,  are:  net  general  revenue  $225,460,000, 
net  general  expenditure  $223,825,000.  Preliminary 
figures  for  fiscal  1958:  net  general  revenue  $255,- 
960,000,  net  general  expenditure  $198,630,000. 

Government.  The  executive  power  is  vested  nomi- 
nally in  the  lieutenant  governor,  but  actually  in  the 
ministry  of  the  legislature.  There  is  a  Legislative 
Assembly  of  61  members  elected  by  direct  vote  of 
the  people.  Alberta  is  represented  by  six  Senators 
( appointed  for  life )  and  17  elected  House  of  Com- 
mons members  in  the  Federal  parliament.  Lieut. 
Governor,  J.  Percy  Page;  Premier,  E.  C.  Manning. 
ALFALFA.  The  U.S.  crop  of  alfalfa  and  alfalfa  mix- 
tures in  1959  was  estimated  by  the  Agricultural 
Marketing  Service  at  64,739,000  tons,  4  percent 
below  1958  but  28  percent  above  the  1948-57  aver- 
age. Alfalfa  made  up  57  percent  of  the  nation's 
total  hay  crop.  Alfalfa  was  harvested  from  a  total 
of  28,740,000  acres  compared  with  29,864,000  acres 
the  preceding  year,  but  about  5  million  more  than 
average.  The  average  acre  yielded  2.25  tons,  the 
same  as  in  1958  but  above  the  2.16-ton  average. 

Ranking  producing  States  in  1959  were  Wiscon- 
sin 7,452,000  tons,  Iowa  5,820,000  tons,  California 
5,611,000,  Minnesota  4,906,000,  Nebraska  3,969,- 
000,  and  Illinois  3,018,000.  -WAYNE  DEXTER 
ALGERIA.  A  territory  in  northwest  Africa.  Area: 
851,299  sq.mi.,  of  which  about  770,361  are  in  the 
Sahara.  Pop.  (1959  est.):  9.9  million  of  whom 
some  1.1  million  are  Europeans  and  8.8  million  Mos- 
lems. More  than  nine  tenths  of  Algeria's  inhabitants 
live  in  the  densely  populated  one  tenth  of  the  terri- 
tory which  is  agriculturally  productive.  This  area 
lies  between  the  High  Atlas  Mountain  plateaus  and 
the  Mediterranean.  Chief  cities  ( 1958  est.) :  Algiers 
(capital)  361,285;  Oran  299,008;  Constantino  148,- 
725;  Bone  114,068.  The  desert  area's  few  inhabit- 
ants live  in  scattered  oases.  During  the  past  few 
years  a  number  of  oil  towns  have  developed  in  the 
Sahara  as  the  search  for  oil  has  been  intensified. 

Education.  In  Algeria  the  cost  of  education  ac- 
counts for  one  sixth  of  the  territory's  ordinary 
budget.  School  enrollment,  which  tripled  in  the 
ten-year  period  1945-55,  numbered  744,400  in  1958 
and  807,000  in  1959.  In  1958-59,  612,000  children 
entered  primary  schools;  69,000  children  also  stud- 
ied in  schools  opened  by  the  army.  The  vocational 
school  enrollment  was  approximately  16,000,  and 
the  secondary  school  enrollment  approximately  42,- 
000  students  in  47  lycees.  There  is  a  Center  of  Ad- 
ministrative Studies,  opened  in  1955,  a  National 
School  of  Agriculture,  founded  in  1918,  and  a 
Higher  Council  of  Applied  Scientific  Research 
which  opened  in  1946.  The  University  of  Algiers  has 
92  professorships,  5,400  students,  and  11  specialized 
institutes. 

Production.  Livestock  raising  in  1957  included  6.4 
million  sheep,  3.1  million  goats  (primarily  for  local 
food  consumption),  811,000  head  of  cattle,  194,000 
camels,  and  77,000  hogs.  Only  33  percent  of  Algeria 
can  be  cultivated.  Of  all  the  land  under  cultivation, 
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only  5.2  percent  of  it  produces  wine.  In  1957  vine- 
yards covering  900,000  acres  of  European-owned 
land  yielded  403.6  million  gal.,  and  only  364.3  mil- 
lion gal.  in  1958.  Grain  production,  about  2,053,000 
metric  tons  in  1957,  was  603,000  metric  tons  under 
the  1956  production.  The  main  crops  in  1957  were: 
wheat  1.36  million  metric  tons,  barley  617,000,  oats 
77,000,  potatoes  243,000,  and  tobacco  14,800.  Meat 
production  during  1957  was  estimated  at  63,000 
metric  tons.  Oranges,  figs,  dates,  cork,  cotton,  and 
winter  vegetables  were  also  important  agricultural 
products. 

Mineral  output  for  1957  (in  metric  tons)  was: 
iron  ore,  approximately  2.8  million;  zinc  48,900; 
phosphates  613,000;  coal  236,000;  and  salt  110,000. 
Two  large  oilfields  went  into  production  in  1957, 
around  Edjele  and  around  Hassi  Messaoud.  It  is  es- 
timated that  the  two  fields  together  have  a  recover- 
able reserve  of  2.5  billion  bbl.  of  high  quality  crude 
oil.  Annual  production  from  both  fields  by  1960-61 
is  estimated  at  150  million  bbl.  A  24-inch,  400-mile 
pipeline  from  Hassi  Messaoud  field  to  Bougie  was 
completed  in  August,  replacing  a  temporary  six-inch 
pipeline  to  Touggourt,  from  which  place  the  oil  was 
moved  to  Phillipeville  by  rail.  At  the  end  of  1958, 
4  million  bbl.,  the  output  of  four  of  Hassi  Mes- 
saoud's  18  productive  wells,  had  reached  Phillipe- 
ville, the  output  being  restricted  by  the  capacity  of 
the  temporary  pipeline.  In  the  first  year  of  operation, 
the  new  pipeline  is  expected  to  pass  10  million  tons 
of  crude  ou,  or  about  one  third  of  France's  present 
consumption.  By  1961,  with  the  addition  of  extra 
pumping  stations,  the  pipe's  capacity  is  to  be  in- 
creased to  14  million  tons  a  year.  At  Edjele  no  oil 
has  left  the  field,  which  is  deep  in  the  Sahara  near 
the  Libyan  frontier.  A  pipeline  from  Edjele  is  under 
construction  through  Tunisian  territory  to  the  Gulf 
of  Gabes. 

Foreign  Trod*.  In  1957  Algeria's  imports  were  val- 
ued at  U.S.$1.04  billion;  exports  at  $461  million. 
Imports  in  1958  were  $1.14  billion  and  exports  $488 
million.  Metropolitan  France,  with  which  Algeria 
forms  a  customs  union,  supplied  nearly  80  percent 
of  the  imports  and  received  more  than  75  percent  of 
the  exports.  It  exchanges  agricultural  products 
(wine,  citrus  and  other  fruit,  early  vegetables),  min- 
ing products  (iron,  phosphates),  and  handicrafts 
for  manufactured  goods  and  foodstuffs. 

Transportation.  Expansion  of  existing  transporta- 
tion facilities  was  impeded  by  the  nationalist  rebel- 
lion. In  1957,  Algeria  had  approximately  49,600  mi. 
of  roads,  including  6,000  mi.  of  highways,  and  35,- 
250  mi.  of  dirt  roads  and  trails.  The  territory's  2,725 
mi.  of  railroads  included  1,479  mi.  of  standard 
gauge  infrastructure  facilities.  There  were  184  air- 
ports in  1957,  four  of  which— Algiers,  Oran,  B6ne, 
and  Aoulef — were  international  and  30  regional  com- 
mercial fields.  Algeria  has  21  ports  which  averaged  a 
traffic  of  543,000  metric  tons  per  month  during 
1958. 

Finance.  The  1957-58  Algerian  budget  (ordinary 
and  extraordinary)  reportedly  totaled  $660  million. 
Aid  furnished  by  France  in  public  funds  amounted 
to  $280  million:  $205.7  million  for  equipment,  $51.4 
million  to  balance  Algeria's  ordinary  budget,  and 
$22.9  million  of  special  aid.  In  addition,  the  French 
government  pays  directly  for  military  and  security 
forces  in  Algeria. 

Government.  The  government  and  administration 
of  Algeria  is  in  an  unsettled  state.  Juridically,  Al- 
geria is  still  considered  an  integral  part  of  France, 
and  the  main  powers  of  government  are  in  the  hands 
of  the  Delegate  General;  Paul  Delouvier,  appointed 
by  the  de  Gaulle  government.  The  National  Libera- 
tion Front  ( FLN  j  formed  a  provisional  government 


for  a  Republic  of  Algeria  free  of  France  in  Septem- 
ber 1958,  with  Ferhat  Abbas  as  Premier.  It  is  rec- 
ognized by  Morocco,  Tunisia,  the  United  Arab  Re- 
public, and  other  Arab  countries.  Both  FLN  leaders 
and  General  de  Gaulle's  government  affirmed  during 
1959  the  principle  of  self-determination  for  Algeria, 
but  there  were  no  meetings  between  the  parties  to 
discuss  either  self-determination  or  to  negotiate  a 
cease-fire.  See  Events  below. 

Evonts,  1959.  The  increased  chances  of  a  negoti- 
ated settlement  of  the  long  Algerian  war  overshad- 
owed all  other  developments  in  Algeria  in  1959.  On 
September  16,  French  President  Charles  de  Gaulle 
declared  that  the  Algerian  people  themselves  will 
have  to  decide  the  future  or  the  country.  He  pro- 
posed that  an  election  be  held  within  four  years, 
after  the  restoration  of  peace  in  Algeria,  in  which 
the  Algerians  would  have  three  choices,  indepen- 
dence, complete  and  total  integration  into  France, 
or  autonomy  in  close  union  with  France. 

This  promise  of  self-determination  for  Algeria 
raised  hopes  that  the  end  was  at  long  last  in  sight 
for  the  Algerian  war.  Despite  stepped  up  military 
activity  by  the  French,  it  was  apparent  that  a  mili- 
tary victory  seemed  out  of  reach  for  either  side  in 
the  immediate  future.  Hope  for  peace  rested,  there- 
fore, in  a  negotiated  settlement.  De  Gaulle's  promise 
brought  the  opposing  positions  of  France  and  of  the 
rebel  provisional  government  of  the  Algerian  Re- 
public closer  together  than  they  had  been  since  the 
outbreak  of  the  rebellion.  Despite  this  narrowing  of 
the  gap,  the  rebellion  entered  into  its  sixth  year  on 
November  1,  and  by  the  end  of  the  year  direct  nego- 
tiations had  as  yet  not  gotten  under  way. 

In  the  months  following  the  de  Gaulle  statement, 
a  series  of  public  exchanges  took  place  between  the 
rebel  leaders  and  French  officials  over  the  means  of 
implementing  the  proposal  for  self-determination. 
In  this  debate,  it  was  clear  that  although  both  sides 
were  committed  to  the  principle  of  self -determina- 
tion for  Algeria,  they  held  conflicting  viewpoints  on 
how  this  was  to  be  accomplished  and  particularly 
on  the  role  to  be  played  by  the  rebel  leaders  in  the 
process.  The  Algerian  rebels  called  for  full-scale  ne- 
gotiations on  a  cease-fire  and  on  "conditions  and 
guarantees  of  the  application  of  self-determination." 
The  French  position  was  that  negotiations  should 
concern  themselves  only  with  a  cease-fire.  In  this 
connection,  de  Gaulle  reiterated  his  offer,  first  made 
in  1958,  of  a  safe-conduct  for  rebel  leaders  to  come 
to  Paris  to  negotiate  a  cease-fire.  The  Algerian  pro- 
visional government  rejected  this  proposal  at  first, 
suggesting  instead  conversations  on  neutral  terri- 
tory. On  November  20,  the  Algerian  provisional  gov- 
ernment announced  a  willingness  to  enter  into  nego- 
tiations in  Paris  by  designating  the  five  Algerian 
leaders  whom  France  had  been  holding  in  custody 
since  October  1956,  as  their  emissaries  to  discuss 
cease-fire  terms  and  conditions  for  holding  elections 
in  Algeria.  The  Algerian  offer  was  rejected  by  Presi- 
dent de  Gaulle  who  insisted  that  cease-fire  talks 
would  take  place  in  Paris  only  with  those  who  were 
still  fighting.  The  French  government  held  to  this 
position  by  refusing  to  be  drawn  into  any  discus- 
sions on  Algeria  at  the  United  Nations  and  by  hav- 
ing its  delegation  absent  itself  from  the  meetings  at 
which  the  Algerian  question  was  discussed  begin- 
ning November  30. 

While  opposing  any  grant  of  special  status  to 
representatives  of  the  Algerian  rebels  in  the  negotia- 
tions other  than  on  the  question  of  a  cease-fire, 
General  de  Gaulle  did  indicate  that  the  Algerian 
rebel  leaders  would  be  able  to  participate  in  the 
preparation  of  the  proposed  referendum,  as  would 
all  other  groups.  By  recognizing  the  right  of  the  peo- 
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pie  of  Algeria  to  choose  independence  and  by  ac- 
knowledging the  right  of  the  advocates  of  inde- 
pendence to  participate  in  the  referendum,  de 
Gaulle  made  it  clear,  however,  that  he  was  not  ad- 
vocating independence  for  Algeria.  On  the  contrary 
he  indicated  that  he  considered  this  alternative  an 
invitation  to  disaster  and  that  he  would  use  his  influ- 
ence against  such  a  decision. 

De  Gaulle's  advocacy  of  a  referendum  in  which 
independence  was  a  possible  choice  evoked  the 
opposition  of  extremist  European  elements  in  Al- 
geria. The  extremists,  who  had  been  instrumental  in 
last  year's  revolt  of  May  13,  which  set  the  stage  for 
de  Gaulle's  return  to  power,  attacked  de  Gaulle 
personally  as  well  as  his  proposals.  Earlier  in  the 
year,  de  Gaulle  came  under  fire  of  the  extremists 
when  he  inaugurated  a  policy  of  clemency  for  rebel 
prisoners.  The  captured  rebel  leaders  were  removed 
from  prison  to  enforced  residence  on  an  island  off 
the  Britanny  coast  and  given  the  status  of  political 
prisoners.  The  extremists,  expressing  fear  that  de 
Gaulle's  policy  "sooner  or  later  would  open  the  way 
to  an  electoral  victory  by  the  rebels,"  resorted  to 
outbreaks  of  violence  in  various  parts  of  Algeria, 
pressure  against  the  de  Gaulle  policy  in  the  French 
National  Assembly  and  to  a  boycott  of  the  April  mu- 
nicipal elections  in  Algeria.  Boycotted  by  both  the 
rebels  and  the  rightists,  the  elections,  in  which  16,- 
000  seats  on  municipal  councils  in  1,400  communes 
were  at  stake,  were  held  for  seven  days  beginning 
April  19.  While  the  majority  of  councilors  elected 
were  Moslems,  there  was  no  doubt  that  the  vast  ma- 
jority of  Moslem  candidates  were  hand-picked  by 
the  Fiench  and  therefore  not  representative  of  Mos- 
lem opinion. 

The  municipal  elections  were  part  of  dc  Gaulle's 
plan  to  introauce  administrative,  social  and  eco- 
nomic reforms  to  Algeria  even  before  the  end  of  hos- 
tilities. Announced  last  year  at  Constantine,  the  eco- 
nomic and  social  reforms  known  as  the  Constantine 
Plan  have  shown  considerable  positive  results  ac- 
cording to  Paul  Delouvner,  France's  Delegate  Gen- 
eral in  Algeria.  In  October  he  reported  that:  100,000 
more  Moslem  children  were  attending  school  in 
1959  than  in  1958;  a  total  of  20,000  new  rural  and 
urban  dwellings  had  been  built  in  one  year;  by  the 
end  of  1959,  some  2,500  Moslem  families  would  be 
established  on  redistributed  land;  and  that  employ- 
ment had  risen  in  Algeria  by  7  to  8  percent  as  a  re- 
sult of  increased  economic  activity  in  the  country. 

—BENJAMIN  RIVLIN 

ALIEN  PROPERTY,  Offlc.  of.  A  division  of  the  U.S. 
Department  of  Justice,  this  Office  was  established 
pursuant  to  Executive  Order  9788  of  Oct.  14,  1946 
and  Reorganization  Plan  I  of  1947.  An  assistant 
attorney  general  directs  the  Office  on  behalf  of  the 
Attorney  General,  controlling,  directing,  managing, 
supervising,  and  liquidating  properties  vested  from 
enemy  nationals  ana  governments. 

The  vested  properties  consist  of  business  enter- 
prises; patents,  copyrights,  and  trade  marks;  inter- 
ests in  estates  and  trusts;  and  real  and  personal 
property.  It  is  the  policy  of  the  Office  to  liquidate 
properties—except  patents,  copyrights,  ana  trade 
marks— vested  from  enemy  nationals  and  their  gov- 
ernments as  soon  as  practicable  through  a  program 
of  public  sales.  The  return  of  properties  vested  from 
certain  nonhostile  persons  and  thepayment  of  debt 
claims  is  authorized  by  statute.  The  net  proceeds 
available  after  the  liquidation  of  properties  vested 
from  the  government  and  nationals  of  Germany  and 
Japan  are  to  be  made  available  for  the  settlement 
of  certain  types  of  war  claims  of  U.S.  civilians  and 
military  personnel.  As  of  Dec.  31,  1959,  $228,750,- 
000  had  been  made  available  by  transfer  to  a  War 
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Claims  Fund  in  the  Treasury.  In  1948,  control  over 
blocked  assets  of  certain  foreign  governments  and 
their  nationals  was  transferred  from  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury  to  the  Attorney  General  and  is  being 
administered  by  this  Office.  In  1955,  the  Attorney 
General  was  authorized  to  vest  the  blocked  assets  in 
this  country  of  the  governments  of  Bulgaria,  Hun- 
gary, and  Rumania  and  certain  of  their  nationals. 
The  proceeds  of  liquidation  of  these  vested  assets 
will  go  into  the  Treasury.  The  Office  of  Alien  Prop- 
erty has  been  authorized  to  administer  this  program. 
ALUMINUM.  World  Production.  According  to  revised 
figures  prepared  by  the  U.S.  Bureau  of  Mines,  world 
production  of  aluminum  increased  from  3,725  mil- 
lion short  tons  in  1957  to  3,890  million  tons  in  1958. 
The  following  major  producers  accounted  for  93.3 
percent  of  the  1957  total:  United  States  1,565,557 
short  tons;  Canada  646,000;  U.S.S.R.  (est.)  605,- 
000;  France  186,415;  West  Germany  150,756;  Nor- 
way 134,021;  Japan  93,231;  Italy  70,603;  Austria 
62,716;  Hungary  43,540;  East  Germany  ( est. )  37,- 
500;  and  Switzerland  34,400.  The  United  States  and 
Ganada  together  produced  57  percent  of  the  total. 
All  of  the  producers  listed  above  increased  their  out- 
put in  1958  over  1957  except  East  and  West  Ger- 
many, Italy,  and  the  United  States. 

Following  are  incomplete  tonnages  for  the  first 
eight  months  of  1959:  France  124,826  short  tons, 
West  Germany  106,307  tons;  Norway  103,661  tons; 
Japan  71,540  tons,  Italy  54,675  tons;  and  for  the  first 
six  months  only,  Austria  44,897  short  tons. 

United  States.  Domestic  production  of  primary 
aluminum  decreased  from  1,647,709  tons  in  1957  to 
1,565,557  tons  in  1958.  During  the  first  nine  months 
of  1959  production  was  1,462,614  tons.  Imports  of 
aluminum  metals  and  alloys  crude  and  semicaidc  in 

1958  was  293,187  short  tons  compared  with  258,006 
tons  in  1957.  Imports  for  the  first  eight  months  of 

1959  (metals  and  alloys  crude)   reached  166,249 
tons.  Exports  of  crude  and  semicnide  increased  from 
62,552  tons  in  1957  to  82,470  tons  in  1958. 

— BERENICE  B.  MITCHELL 

AMATEUR  RADIO.  Worldwide  frequency  allocations, 
including  those  for  the  amateur  service,  were  agreed 
upon  by  more  than  90  member  countries  at  the  Or- 
dinary Administrative  Radio  Conference  of  the  In- 
ternational Telecommunications  Union,  which  con- 
vened in  Geneva,  Switzerland,  in  August  1959.  The 
allocations  agreements  covered  frequencies  from  9 
kilocycles  to  40,000  megacycles.  Effective  August 
21,  the  Federal  Communications  Commission  made 
additional  frequencies  (145-47  me.)  available  to 
the  Technician  Class  licensee.  See  FEDERAL  COM- 
MUNICATIONS COMMISSION. 

The  United  States  and  Mexico  signed  an  agree- 
ment, effective  Aug.  30,  1959,  permitting  amateur 
third-party  traffic  between  the  two  countries.  At  the 
opening  of  the  International  Radio  Consultative 
Committee  technical  radio  conference  in  Los  An- 
geles, Apr.  1,  1959,  President  Eisenhower  trans- 
mitted via  amateur  radio  a  message  of  welcome  to 
the  delegates  from  all  over  the  world.  He  spoke  over 
W3WTE,  the  amateur  station  at  the  White  House. 

Continued  experimentation  by  amateurs  in  the 
very  high  frequency  range  set  five  new  records. 
These  frequencies,  once  considered  limited  to  the 
line  of  signt,  have  carried  considerable  distances. 
Contacts  on  1215  me.  and  10,000  me.  are  of  special 
significance.  Two  California  amateurs  reported  two- 
way  contacts  (W6DQJ/6  -  K6AXN/6)  on  June 
14,  1959,  on  1215  me.,  over  a  distance  of  400 
miles.  The  10,000  me.  record  between  ( W7JIP/7  - 
W7LHL/7)  covered  187  miles  on  July  24,  1959. 
Other  amateur  records  were  two-way  communica- 
tions between  Hawaii  and  the  United  States  main- 
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land  ( W6NLZ  -  KH6UK ),  2,540  miles,  on  220  me., 
June  22,  1959;  420  me.,  (SM6ANR  -  G3KEQ) 
(European  amateurs)  650  miles,  June  11, 1959;  and 
21,000  me.,  (W2UKL/2  -  W2RDL/2)  14  miles, 
Oct.  18,  1958.  W2UKL  and  W2RDL  also  reported 
work  on  50,000  me.,  believed  to  be  the  highest 
radio  frequency  ever  used  for  communication. 

George  Crammer  (W1DF),  Technical  Director 
of  the  American  Radio  Relay  League  and  Technical 
Editor  of  QST  magazine,  was  elected  a  Fellow  by 
the  Institute  of  Radio  Engineers  for  his  contribu- 
tions to  the  general  field  of  technical  literature  and 
to  the  development  of  the  single  sideband  in  its 
present  form.  Julius  M.  I.  Madey  (K2KGJ )  of  Clark, 
N.J.,  was  recipient  of  the  1958  Edison  Radio  Ama- 
teur Award.  Madey,  an  18-year-old  high  school  stu- 
dent, handled  more  than  12,000  messages  for  iso- 
lated South  Pole  personnel.  —GEORGE  STEVANS 
AMERICAN  FEDERATION  OF  LABOR  AND  CONGRESS  OF 
INDUSTRIAL  ORGANIZATIONS  (AFL-CIO).  The  AFL- 
CIO  was  established  on  Dec.  5,  1955,  as  a  result  of 
a  merger  of  the  AFL  and  the  CIO,  which  ended  a 
20-year  split  in  the  ranks  of  American  labor.  The 
AFL-CIO  is  dedicated  to  more  effectively  organiz- 
ing workers,  securing  higher  standards  of  living  and 
working  conditions,  attaining  security  for  all  people, 
and  extending  the  fundamental  freedoms  basic  to  a 
democratic  society.  The  AFL-CIO  is  resolutely  op- 
posed to  all  forces  which  seek  to  undermine  Amer- 
ica's democratic  institutions. 

The  major  public  issue  facing  the  AFL-CIO  dur- 
ing 1959  was  legislation  arising  from  a  Congres- 
sional investigation  of  corruption  in  the  labor  move- 
ment. The  AFL-CIO  had  for  more  than  two  years 
supported  legislation  in  this  area.  However,  the 
measure  as  finally  written  went  far  beyond  the  mat- 
ter of  reform  and  imposed  new  restrictions  upon  the 
day-to-day  functioning  of  unions.  The  AFL-CIO 
unsuccessfully  opposed  the  enactment  of  the  law  as 
it  emerged  from  the  committee. 

The  AFL-CIO  currently  comprises  135  national 
and  international  unions  with  more  than  60,000 
local  unions.  There  are  central  labor  bodies  in  each 
State  and  more  than  800  in  as  many  cities.  Member- 
ship exceeds  13.5  million  workers.  The  AFL-CIO 
sponsors  radio  programs,  holds  biennial  conventions 
to  determine  policy,  and  is  administered  by  a  29- 
member  executive  council.  Internationally,  it  is  ac- 
tive in  the  ILO,  ICFTU,  and  ORIT  and  has  a 
permanent  committee  on  international  affairs.  Presi- 
dent: George  Meany,  AFL-CIO  Building,  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  Publications:  AFL-CIO  News,  Ameri- 
can Federationist,  and  numerous  pamphlets. 
AMERICAN  LITERATURE.  The  search  for  identity  and 
a  meaningful  life  in  a  fragmented  society  within  an 
indifferent  universe  was  the  preoccupation  of  Amer- 
ican writers  during  1959.  The  theme  of  the  man  lost 
in  a  wilderness,  either  actual  or  spiritual,  is  a  com- 
mon one  in  American  literature,  out  in  1959,  as  in 
the  whole  post- World  War  II  period,  it  took  on 
special  significance  because  writers  no  longer  saw 
man  as  moving  out  of  the  woods  along  an  evolu- 
tionary road  toward  riches,  social  harmony,  and 
boundless  love.  The  road  was  still  there,  but  it  had 
neither  beginning  nor  end,  and  the  American  wan- 
derer saw  only  himself  on  it:  frightened,  unsure  of 
his  identity,  and  possibly  guilty.  Americans  have 
never  been  greatly  interested  in  the  past;  their  very 
nationality  stems  from  a  rejection  or  old-world  tra- 
ditions, often  seen  as  restrictive.  But  until  recently 
they  had  confidence  in  the  future,  in  the  making  of 
a  new  man  in  a  free  land.  Now  this  confidence 
seems  to  be  gone;  there  is  neither  past  nor  future  on 
the  road;  there  is  only  the  present.  Hie  focus  is 
squarely  on  the  individual,  who  must  somehow 
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come  to  terms  with  himself  in  a  job-oriented,  so- 
cially incoherent,  treacherous  world.  The  result  is  a 
literature  that  is  concerned  with  personal  rather 
than  social  values.  Although  there  are  exceptions,  of 
course,  American  writers  are  not  greatly  interested 
in  die  solution  of  social  problems;  they  study  human 
suffering  in  psychological  and  metaphysical  terms. 

Fiction.  Despite  much  talk  about  the  imminent 
death  oi  the  novel  as  a  literary  form,  1959  saw  the 
publication  of  many  novels  in  the  United  States, 
some  of  them  immensely  popular  and  some  of  them 
good.  Among  the  established  novelists,  Robert  Penn 
Warren  was  represented  by  The  Cave,  a  novel  about 
a  man  who  is  entombed  in  a  cave  by  falling  rocks 
and  is  thus  forced  to  face  his  life  and  his  death 
squarely,  taking  inspiration  from  Plato's  parable 
ot  shadows  in  the  cave.  Saul  Bellow  published  Hen- 
derson the  Rain  /(ing,  a  novel  that  takes  its  hero  on 
a  picaresque  journey  to  Africa,  wheie  he  confronts 
himself  at  the  end  of  the  jungle  road  and  finds  that 
he  has  spent  too  much  of  his  liie  saying  "I  want, 
I  want."  Though  not  us  successful  as  some  of  Bel- 
low's other  novels,  tins  work  demonstrates  once 
again  the  value  of  the  picaresque  form  for  the  repre- 
sentation of  American  life,  which  is  so  mobile  that 
tight  plot  structures  and  studies  of  manners  seem 
inappropriate  to  it. 

After  the  failure  of  his  sprawling,  misanthropic 
study  of  small-town  mid- Western  life  in  Some  Came 
Running,  James  Jones  returned  to  the  lists  with  The 
Pistol,  a  short,  powerful,  symbolic  novel  with  an 
Army  background.  In  Eva,  Meyer  Levin,  author  of 
Compulsion,  tells  a  moving  story  about  the  tensions 
arid  tenors  of  Warsaw  ghetto  life  during  World 
War  II.  Paul  Goodman,  prolific  avant-garde  author 
of  plays,  stones,  and  poems,  published  his  long- 
awaited  study  of  Ameiican  society,  The  Empire 
City.  A  wide-ranging  work  of  a  well-lead,  subtle 
thinker  and  writer,  it  is  full  of  cumbersome  socio- 
logical formulations  and  didactic  passages  that  pre- 
vent the  characters  from  coming  to  life. 

The  beat  generation  was  represented  by  its  articu- 
late spokesman,  Jaek  Kerouac,  who  published  Mag- 
gie Cassidy  fast  on  die  heels  of  Dr.  Sax,  The  Sub- 
terraneans, The  Dharrna  Bums,  and  On  the  Road. 
Maggie  Cassidy,  like  Kerouac's  other  novels,  is  writ- 
ten in  the  somnambulistic,  ungrammatical  style  that 
Truman  Capote  has  described  as  "typing,  not  writ- 
ing." In  a  sense,  it  is  an  anti-novel,  for  in  his  fear  of 
artifice  Kerouae  avoids  plot  or  anything  that  might 
resemble  a  deliberate  study.  It  is  not,  nowever,  as 
good  fiction  as  The  Subterraneans,  which  is 
Kerouac's  best  work,  really  a  prose  poem  on  one 
man's  failure  in  inter-racial  love. 

Among  the  better  novels  published  by  young 
writers  there  were:  The  Optimist,  by  Herbert  Gold, 
The  Cool  World,  by  Warren  Miller,  which  purports 
to  be  the  story  of  Harlem  gang  warfare  as  told  by 
a  Negro  boy  without  benefit  of  commas,  grammar, 
or  any  other  hindrance  to  free  expression;  and  Mal- 
colm, by  James  Purdy,  a  haunted,  sensitive  novel 
about  a  boy  who  runs  away  from  home  and  dis- 
covers the  terrors  of  the  world. 

Among  the  popular  novels  of  the  year  one  should 
mention  The  Light  Infantry  Ball,  by  Hamilton 
Basso,  a  story  of  the  South;  The  Tents  of  Wicked- 
ness, by  Peter  De  Vries,  a  humorous  exploration  of 
avant-garde  life  in  Greenwich  Village;  Advise  and 
Consent,  by  Allen  Drury,  who  manages,  surpris- 
ingly enough,  to  tell  an  amusing  story  about  the 
American  Senate;  and  The  War  Lover,  by  John 
Horsey,  a  journalistic  novel  about  a  Flying  Fortress 
crew  during  the  Second  World  War  which  offers 
the  rather  dubious  and  simplistic  thesis  that  wars 
are  caused  by  lovers  of  war. 
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William  Faulkner  gave  distinction  to  the  fiction 
list  with  The  Mansion,  the  last  volume  of  his  trilogy 
about  Flem  Snopes  and  his  relatives,  a  predatory 
family  which  swept  down  from  the  hills  of  Missis- 
sippi and  took  over  all  the  positions  of  power  in 
Jefferson,  capital  of  Yoknapatawpha  County,  that 
mythical  land  whose  character  and  destiny  Faulkner 
has  been  recording  faithfully  for  the  past  40  years. 
The  earlier  volumes  of  the  trilogy  were  The  Hamlet 
(1940)  and  The  Town  (1957). 

The  vitality  and  depth  of  the  American  short 
story  were  demonstrated  by  two  fine  collections: 
Prize  Stories  of  1959:  The  O.  Henry  Awards,  edited 
by  Paul  Engle;  and  The  Best  American  Short 
Stories,  1959,  edited  by  Martha  Foley  and  David 
Burnett.  Three  other  noteworthy  collections  of 
short  stones  were  Blackberry  Wilderness,  by  Sylvia 
Berkman;  Goodbye,  Columbus,  by  Philip  Roth;  and 
The  Same  Door,  by  John  Updike. 

Drama.  Current  American  drama  lacks  the  intel- 
lectual strength  of  French  drama  and  the  civilized 
sense  of  limits  and  decorum  that  is  often  found  in 
British  drama,  but  it  is  unquestionably  vital.  The 
imagery  of  the  New  York  theater  is  loud  and  fast, 
and  the  current  preoccupation  is  with  the  highly 
charged  themes  of  betrayal,  guilt,  and  separation  or 
alienation  from  the  community.  The  best  new  work 
is  still  to  be  seen  on  Broadway,  though  the  off- 
Broadway  theater  is  steadily  gaining  in  stature  as  it 
moves  from  the  relative  safety  of  imports  and  re- 
vivals to  the  risk  of  putting  on  new  plays  by  new 
American  playwrights, 

The  most  impressive  new  plays  on  Broadway  were 
Raisin  m  the  Sun,  by  Lorraine  Hansberry,  which 
won  the  Drama  Critics  Award;  and  Sweet  Bird  of 
Youth,  Tennessee  Williams'  latest  study  of  castra- 
tion. Raisin  in  the  Sun,  the  first  play  of  a  Negro 
author,  dramatizes  the  indecision  of  a  Negro  family 
in  the  slums  of  Chicago  when  it  receives  an  insur- 
ance legacy  and  has  the  opportunity  of  buying  a 
house  in  a  white  neighborhood.  The  new  play  by 
Tennessee  Williams  focuses  on  the  declining  years 
of  an  aging  actress  who  props  up  her  morale  with 
hashish  and  sex.  Finding  an  attractive  beach  boy  in 
Florida,  she  returns  with  him  to  his  home  town  on 
the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  where,  because  he  had  once 
infected  the  daughter  of  the  State's  political  boss 
with  venereal  disease,  necessitating  the  removal  of 
her  organs  of  reproduction,  he  is  sought  by  a  paid 
mob,  caught,  and  castrated.  Neither  play  sees  hu- 
man relations  in  a  kindly  light,  but  Miss  Hansberry 
seems  motivated  by  a  good  measure  of  old-fashioned 
optimism. 

William  Faulkner  was  represented  on  Broadway 
by  Requiem  for  a  Nun,  a  play  about  the  guilt- 
ridden  heroine  of  Sanctuary,  Temple  Drake,  whose 
child  is  murdered  by  its  Nepro  nurse  in  a  curious 
effort  to  accomplish  Temples  religious  conversion. 
Faulkner  seems  to  be  saying  that  the  soul  of  the 
Southern  white  can  be  saved  only  by  the  Negro  he 
has  wronged.  The  play  was  well  received  in  Europe, 
especially  in  Paris,  but  it  had  a  short  run  in  New 
York,  perhaps  because  of  its  loquacity. 

Among  the  other  new  plays  on  Broadway  were 
Rivalry,  by  Norman  Corwin,  based  on  the  famous 
Lincoln-Douglas  debates  in  Illinois;  Kataki,  by 
Shimon  Wincelberg,  a  two-character  tour  de  force 
about  a  Japanese  and  an  American  soldier  on  a 
Pacific  island;  Tall  Story,  by  Howard  Lindsay  and 
Russel  Grouse,  based  on  Howard  Nemerov's  novel 
about  college  life,  The  Home-Coming  Game;  Desert 
Incident,  by  Pearl  S.  Buck;  The  Gang's  All  Here, 
by  Jerome  Lawrence  and  Robert  E.  Lee,  an  old- 
fashioned,  earnest  drama  about  the  scandals  of  the 
Harding  administration;  The  Tenth  Man,  by  Paddy 
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Chayefsky;  and  A  Loss  of  Roses,  by  William  Inge. 

Among  the  new  musicals  that  caught  the  fancy  of 
the  public  were  Destry  Rides  Again,  by  Leonard 
Gershe  and  Harold  Rome,  a  Western  with  galloping 
songs;  Gypsy,  by  Arthur  Laurents,  Jule  Styne,  and 
Stephen  Sondheim,  which  was  based  on  the  action- 
packed  life  of  Gypsy  Rose  Lee;  The  Nervous  Set, 
by  Jay  Landesman,  Theodore  J.  Flicker,  and  Tommy 
Wolf,  which  satirized  the  beat  generation;  and  Red- 
head, by  Hubert  and  Dorothy  Fields,  Sydney  Shel- 
don, and  David  Shaw. 

The  oft-Broadway  theater  produced  at  least  two 
noteworthy  new  plays.  The  more  arresting  of  the  two 
was  The  Connection,  by  Jack  Gelber  a  study  in 
heroin  addiction  which  plugs  the  idea  that  everyone 
is  "hooked,"  in  one  way  or  another:  some  people 
take  heroin,  others  are  addicted  to  sex,  to  money- 
making,  etc.  The  refusal  to  discriminate  between 
human  activities,  to  make  distinctions  and  judg- 
ments, is  the  chief  weakness  of  the  play,  but  it  is 
alive.  The  other  impressive  off-Broadway  play  was 
Vincent,  by  Francis  Gallagher,  a  tender,  human, 
wholly  believable  dramatization  of  the  violent  ana 
dedicated  life  of  Vincent  Van  Gogh. 

Po«try.  The  chief  new  trend  discernible  in  Amer- 
ican poetry  in  1959  was  toward  nakedness,  the  poets 
were  stnpping  oft  their  masks.  More  and  more  of  the 
poets  were  giving  up  artifice,  elaborate  staging  of 
effects,  clever  concealments,  careful  patterns  of  "ob- 
jective correlatives,"  and  were  writing  instead  di- 
rectly about  their  experiences.  The  result  was  some- 
times painful  and  ludicrous,  but  tonic.  Rawness  can 
make  one  wince,  but  it  cannot  bore;  one  cannot  turn 
away  unmoved.  This  new  nakedness  was  character- 
istic not  only  of  the  beat  generation  poets,  who  had 
been  publicly  exhibiting  their  nudity  for  several 
years,  but  by  many  other  poets  as  well.  No  matter 
how  strongly  the  poets  disagreed  on  matters  of  tech- 
nique, they  were  agreed  on  the  need  for  direct  con- 
frontation of  self  and  outer  reality,  without  the  aid 
of  glasses,  masks,  microscopes,  telescopes,  or  myths. 

Robert  Lowell  is  a  good  example  of  an  established 
poet  to  whom  the  new  nakedness  appeals.  In  1959 
he  published  a  collection  of  poems,  Life  Studies, 
which  is  directly  autobiographical,  he  tells  about 
his  experiences  as  a  conscientious  oojector  in  World 
War  II,  about  his  marriage,  his  Lowell  ancestors, 
etc.  As  if  to  emphasize  the  directness  of  the  volume, 
he  includes  a  prose  autobiography  among  the 
poems.  Another  poet  committed  to  the  new  naked- 
ness is  W.  D.  Snodgrass,  who  published  Heart's 
Needle  in  1959,  a  sheaf  of  almost  embarrassingly 
honest  poems  about  his  daughter  by  a  previous  mar- 
riage, his  wife,  etc.  As  intimately  personal  is  the 
psychological  probing  of  Delmore  Schwartz  in  his 
new  book,  Summer  Knowledge.  And  the  best  col- 
lection in  the  new  manner  is  by  Theodore  Roethke, 
Words  for  the  Wind. 

Less  directly  personal  is  the  work  of  May  Swen- 
son,  who  likes  grace  and  elegance  and  myth;  she 
does  not  go  to  Greece  for  her  mvths  but  to  the  streets 
of  New  York.  Her  second  book  of  poems,  A  Cage 
of  Spines,  is  an  achievement  in  poetic  alchemy:  she 
finds  symbols  everywhere  in  the  city  scene. 

But  the  best  book  of  poems  of  the  year  was  writ- 
ten by  a  worker  in  the  older  symbolist  tradition, 
Marianne  Moore,  whose  collection  O  to  Be  a  Dragon 
contains  poems  of  a  technical  skill  and  profundity 
that  none  of  the  younger  poets  can  equal.  Miss 
Moore's  wit,  elegance,  and  sophistication  are  unique, 
and  if  she  does  not  disburden  herself  in  the  cur- 
rently fashionable  way  she  nevertheless  has  much 
to  say  about  personal  courage,  honesty,  and  inde- 
pendence of  spirit. 

Other  notable  books  of  poems  were  The  Night 
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of  the  Hammer,  by  Ned  O'Gonnan;  The  Country 
of  a  Thousand  fears  of  Peace  and  Other  Poems, 
by  James  Merrill;  Of  the  Festivity,  by  William 
Dickey;  Plays  and  Poems,  by  Elder  Olson;  Odd- 
ments, Inklings,  Omens,  Moments,  by  Alastair  Reid; 
Mirrors  and  Windows:  Poems,  by  Howard  Nemerov; 
A  Dream  of  Governors,  by  Louis  Simpson;  The  Wil- 
derness and  Other  Poems,  by  Louis  O.  Coxe;  and 
Letter  from  a  Distant  Land,  by  Philip  Booth. 

Nonfiction.  A  number  of  thought-provoking  works 
of  nonfiction  made  their  appearance  in  1959.  Some 
of  these  represented  explorations  of  the  American 
intellectual,  social,  and  economic  scene;  others  were 
excursions  into  history;  and  still  others  were  biog- 
raphies of  eminent  men  and  women.  A  few  could  be 
characterized  as  literary  studies;  they  attempted 
analyses  of  the  writings  of  important  authors  or  de- 
scribed movements  and  trends. 

Of  the  examinations  of  the  current  American 
scene,  the  most  popular  was  Vance  Packard's  The 
Status  Seekers,  a  sociological  study  of  the  class  struc- 
ture of  American  society  and  the  consumption  goals 
by  which  most  Americans  live  and  work.  Another 
valuable  study  of  American  life,  though  much  more 
limited  in  reference,  was  Dan  Wakefield's  Island  in 
the  City,  a  report  on  the  East  Harlem  ghetto  in 
which  Puerto  Rican  migrants  live  subject  to  the 
tensions  of  a  hostile,  heterogenous  environment. 
Still  another  impressive  study  of  the  American  scene, 
this  one  pitched  on  the  highest  intellectual  level, 
was  The  House  of  Intellect,  by  Jacques  Barzun,  a 
brilliant  attack  on  the  pretensions  ana  deficiencies  of 
American  intellectuals.  A  criticism  of  American  cul- 
ture was  also  launched  by  Lawrence  Lipton  in  The 
Holy  Barbarians,  in  which  he  describes  the  social 
and  intellectual  anarchists  of  the  beat  generation  as 
comparable  to  the  barbarian  hordes  that  destroyed 
the  Roman  Empire. 

An  impressive  historical  work  that  relies  heavily 
on  the  insights  of  sociology  and  psychology  was  The 
Ineffective  Soldier,  by  Eli  Ginzberg  and  a  staff  of 
collaborators.  In  this  book  the  case  histories  of  thou- 
sands of  "ineffective  soldiers"  in  World  War  II  are 
analyzed  for  their  implications  to  business  manage- 
ment, the  government,  and  the  nation  as  a  whole. 
Two  other  nistorical  works  of  monumental  propor- 
tions came  out  in  1959.  The  first  of  these  was  The 
Coming  of  the  New  Deal,  Volume  II  of  The  Age  of 
Roosevelt,  by  Arthur  Schlesinger.  Jr.,  and  the  other 
was  The  War  for  the  Union,  Volume  I  of  The  Im- 
provised War,  1861-1862,  which  is  part  of  a  still 
larger  project  known  as  The  Ordeal  of  the  Union, 
the  work  of  historian  Allan  Nevins. 

Among  the  biographies  of  the  year  one  must  men- 
tion Senator  Joe  McCarthy,  by  Richard  H.  Rovere, 
which  shows  that  the  Communist-hunting  Senator 
from  Wisconsin  had  no  clear  fascist  creed;  he  was 
merely  an  opportunist.  In  Howetts:  His  Life  and 
World,  Van  Wyck  Brooks  describes  the  amazing 
career  of  William  Dean  Howells,  who  was  the  kindly 
literary  dictator  of  America  for  nearly  fifty  years. 
Frances  Winwar  produced  a  popular  biography  of 
Edgar  Allan  Poe  in  The  Haunted  Palace,  and  Alma 
Lutz  drew  the  portrait  of  a  remarkable  fighting 
woman  in  Susan  B.  Anthony:  Rebel,  Crusader,  Hu- 
manitarian. One  of  Eugene  O'Neill's  sons,  Shane 
O'Neill,  collaborated  with  Crowell  Brown  in  writing 
a  moving  biography  of  his  father  in  The  Curse  of  the 
Misbegotten:  A  Tale  of  the  House  of  O'Neill.  And 
Richard  Ellmann  published  James  Joyce,  the  best 
biographical  study  of  the  great  Irish  novelist. 

Two  works  of  literary  reminiscences  provided  use- 
ful information  about  the  fabulous  1920's,  when 
many  of  the  major  literary  works  of  the  century  were 
written.  Shakespeare  and  Company,  by  Sylvia 
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Beach,  tells  the  story  of  the  book  store  and  publish- 
ing firm  that  gave  James  Joyce  a  chance,  and  The 
Way  It  Was,  by  Harold  Loeb,  describes  the  life  of 
American  expatriate  writers  in  Paris  after  World 
War  I.  Among  the  works  of  straight  literary  criticism 
The  Novels  of  James  Gould  Cozzens  by  Frederick 
Bracher  is  noteworthy.  —STEPHEN  STEPANCHEV 
AMERICAN  UNITARIAN  ASSOCIATION.  The  Associa- 
tion, established  in  1825,  is  the  continental  organ- 
ization of  Unitarian  Churches  and  Fellowships.  In 
1959  the  denomination  had  389  active  churches  and 
284  fellowships  (lay  groups),  553  ordained  minis- 
ters, 112,846  adult  members,  and  63,069  children. 
The  Division  of  Publications  publishes  books  under 
the  imprint  of  The  Beacon  Press.  It  also  publishes  a 
monthly  magazine,  The  Unitarian  Register.  The 
correspondence  church,  "The  Church  of  the  Larger 
Fellowship,"  has  a  worldwide  membership  of  over 
2,000.  The  Unitarian  Service  Committee  carries  out 
several  nonsectarian  educational  and  humanitarian 
projects  throughout  the  world.  The  Association  is  a 
rounding  member  of  the  Council  of  Liberal 
Churches  ( Universalist-Unitarian ) .  President,  Dr. 
Dana  McLean  Greeley;  Treasurer,  Leon  M.  Little, 
Secretary,  Rev.  Walter  D.  Kring.  Address:  25  Bea- 
con St.,  Boston  8,  Mass. 

ANDERSON,  Robert  B.  Secretary  of  the  Treasury, 
born  in  Burleson.  Tex.,  June  4,  1910.  In  1932  he 
received  his  law  degree  and  was  elected  to  the  State 
legislature.  He  later  held  various  administrative 
posts  in  the  State  government  and  taught  law  at  the 
University  of  Texas.  He  went  to  Washington  in  1953 
and  served  there  as  Secretary  of  the  Navy  and  Dep- 
uty Secretary  of  Defense.  He  was  appointed  to  his 
present  post  in  1957. 

ANDORRA.  A  small  republic  in  the  Pyrenees  under 
the  joint  suzerainty  of  the  President  of  the  French 
Republic  and  the  Spanish  Bishop  of  Urgel.  Area: 
179.5  sq.mi  Pop.  (1959  est.):  6,000.  Capital,  An- 
dorra La  Vella.  Catalan  is  the  language  spoken  The 
principal  occupation  of  the  people  is  sheep  raising. 
Tourism  is  another  major  source  of  income.  There 
were  610,000  tourists  in  1958;  the  1959  estimate 
was  660,000.  There  are  25  primary  schools  with  875 
students,  and  two  radio  stations.  The  Council  Gen- 
eral consists  of  24  members  elected  for  four  years; 
half  the  Council  is  renewed  every  two  years.  The 
Council  nominates  the  First  Syndic  (President) 
and  the  Second  Syndic  (Vice  President)  who  must 
not  be  members  of  it. 

ANGLICAN  CHURCH  OF  CANADA,  The.  A  self-govern- 
ing body  within  the  world  Anglican  communion.  In 
1958  there  were  28  dioceses  with  1,742  parishes, 
2,363  clergy,  and  1,300,029  members,  of  whom 
608,500  were  confirmed.  Sunday  schools  enrolled 
311,859  persons.  The  Church  maintained  11  theo- 
logical seminaries,  four  universities,  and  14  boarding 
schools.  Extensive  missionary  work  was  carried  on 
among  Indians  and  Eskimos  in  Canada,  and  overseas 
in  Japan  and  Pakistan.  Total  contributions  in  1958 
amounted  to  $28,363,614,  of  which  $4,952,699  was 
allotted  to  missions,  religious  education,  social  ser- 
vice, and  pensions.  Primate:  Most  Rev.  Howard  H. 
Clark,  Archbishop  of  Edmonton.  Acting  General 
Secretary,  Rev.  L.  F.  Hatfield.  Address:  600  Jarvis 
St.,  Toronto,  Canada. 

ANGOLA  (Portuguese  West  Africa).  An  Overseas 
Province  of  Portugal  extending  some  1,000  miles 
along  the  southwest  coast  of  Africa.  Area:  481,351 
sq.mi.  Pop.  (1958  est.):  4,392,000.  Chief  towns 
(1955  est.):  Sao  Paulo  de  Luanda  (capital)  189,- 
590  inhabitants;  Nova  Lisboa  37,381;  and  Lobito 
31,630.  In  1956  there  were  1,580  primary  schools 
with  75,215  pupils,  and  224  secondary  and  tech- 
nical schools  with  11,693  students. 
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The  principal  crops  are  corn,  coffee,  wood  and 
wood  products,  sisal,  and  sugar.  Other  important 
products  are  cotton,  tobacco,  palm  oil.  and  palm 
kernels.  There  are  valuable  deposits  of  diamonds; 
estimated  production  in  1957  totaled  864,400  metric 
carats.  In  1957  imports  were  estimated  at  $124  mil- 
lion; exports  totaled  $116  million.  Principal  exports 
are  textiles,  foodstuffs,  and  automotive  products; 
important  exports  are  coffee,  diamonds,  and  fish 
products.  A  total  of  2,934  km.  of  railways  is  open  to 
traffic.  The  Benguela  railway  runs  from  the  Atlantic 
Ocean  to  the  border  of  Belgian  Congo  and  continues 
to  the  east  coast.  In  1956  there  were  35,489  km.  of 
good  roads.  Angola  is  connected  with  the  Belgian 
Congo,  French  Equatorial  Africa,  and  Portugal  by 
air.  In  1957  a  total  of  4,318  vessels  of  5,843,187  net 
tons  entered  Angola  ports. 

Total  government  expenditures  for  1956  amount- 
ed to  2,579,774,315  escudos;  revenue  was  3,124,- 
645,078  escudos.  Angola  is  governed  as  a  Portuguese 
Province  and  is  organized  into  13  adminis- 
trative districts.  The  Governor  Ceneral  is  Lieut. 
Col.  Horacio  Jos£  de  Sd  Viana  Rcbelo. 
ANTARCTICA.  In  general,  that  part  of  the  globe  en- 
circled by  the  60th  South  parallel.  While  still  called 
a  continent,  recent  scientific  speculation  has  sug- 
gested that  it  might  be  a  series  of  islands  held  to- 
gether by  the  enormous  sheet  of  ice  which  covers 
most  of  the  area.  Area:  more  than  5  million  sq.mi. 
There  is  no  important  human  population  but  a  wide 
variety  of  fish,  birds,  and  Crustacea  live  on  the 
shores  or  in  the  seas  immediately  surrounding  Ant- 
arctica. 

The  region  is  divided  into  the  large  areas  termed 
Marie  Byrd  Land,  Victoria  Land,  Wilkes  Land,  and 
Queen  Maud  Land.  Important  physical  features, 
many  not  yet  explored,  are  the  Sentinel  and  Alex- 
ander Humboldt  mountains,  the  South  Polar  Pla- 
teau, the  American  and  Ellsworth  highlands,  and 
many  large  glaciers,  named  and  unnamed.  The  In- 
dian Ocean  borders  about  one  half  of  Antarctica 
and  important  seas  near  it  are  the  Weddell,  Ross, 
Amundsen,  and  Bellingshausen.  The  Ross  Ice  Shelf 
is  an  enormous  stretch  of  usually  solid  ice  jutting 
into  the  Ross  Sea. 

Little  America  has  served  as  the  base  for  several 
American  expeditions.  Other  settlement  sites  are: 
McMurdo  Sound  Naval  Air  Facility,  Wilkes  Station, 
the  Amundsen-Scott  Station,  Byrd  Station,  Ells- 
worth Station,  all  U.S.  sites;  Hallett  Station  (U.S. 
and  N.Z.),  Scott  Station  (N.Z.);  Mawson  (Aus- 
tralian )  and  Australia's  Antarctic  naval  base  at  Mac- 
Quarie  Island;  Shackleton,  South  Ice,  South  Pole, 
and  Depot  700,  all  U.K.  bases,  Mirny,  the  Soviet's 
main  base,  Pionerskaya,  a  U.S.S.R.  base  camp,  and 
the  Oazis  Station  which  the  U.S.S.R.  turned  over 
to  a  group  of  Polish  scientists  who,  however,  did  not 
stay  as  a  wintering  party. 

It  was  reported  in  March  that,  late  in  1958,  the 
Soviet  scientists  turned  up  the  first  positive  evidence 
of  a  continental  land  mass  under  the  ice,  during  a 
long  over-ice  trek  from  Mirny  to  the  "pole  of  rela- 
tive inaccessibility,"  a  point  some  1,400  miles  in- 
land. The  cooperation  among  the  scientists  of  the 
nations  carrying  on  research  on  the  sub-continent 
during  the  International  Geophysical  Year  which 
ended  Dec.  31,  1958,  was  continued  on  a  more  im- 
portant scale.  After  more  than  a  year  of  preliminary 
meetings  and  seven  weeks  of  negotiations  during 
October  and  November,  the  United  States,  the  So- 
viet Union,  and  ten  other  nations  comprising  the 
Special  Committee  on  Antarctic  Research  (SCAR) 
signed  a  treaty  on  Dec.  1,  1959,  which  banned  all 
military  activity  in  Antarctica,  specifying  nuclear 
explosions,  and  committed  the  participating  coun- 


tries  to  the  use  of  Antarctica  solely  for  peaceful  and 
scientific  purposes.  The  treaty  froze  the  status  of  all 
territorial  claims  and  set  up  a  free-wheeling  inspec- 
tion system.  Inspectors  from  any  of  the  signatory 
nations  may  go  any  place  at  any  time.  It  was  the 
first  treaty  in  which  the  United  States  and  the  Soviet 
Union  had  agreed  on  an  inspection  system  to  assure 
against  unauthorized  military  activity,  and  was  ex- 
pected to  serve  as  a  step  toward  solving  the  more 
complicated  problems  of  disarmament  and  outer 
space. 

Earlier  maps  were  revised  as  a  result  of  a  trail 
party  based  at  Byrd  Station  into  the  Marie  Byrd 
Land,  and  a  flight  over  that  region.  Albert  P.  Crary, 
who  had  been  station  scientific  leader  at  Little 
America  during  the  IGY,  was  named  chief  scientist 
of  the  U.S.  Antarctic  Research  Piogiam. 
ANTHROPOLOGY.  Growth  of  anthropology  as  a  dis- 
cipline in  the  United  States  and  in  many  other  areas 
of  the  world  continued  in  1959.  The  professional  or- 
ganization, American  Anthropological  Association, 
held  its  first  meeting  outside  of  the  United  States  or 
Canada,  December  27-30,  in  Mexico  City.  A  paral- 
lel meeting  of  Section  H  of  the  American  Associa- 
tion for  the  Advancement  of  Science  took  place  in 
Chicago.  The  general  membership  increase  in  the 
association,  the  number  of  new  positions  open  to 
qualified  professionals,  as  well  as  a  general  increase 
in  graduate  training  both  here  and  abroad  attest  the 
continuing  development  of  anthropology. 

There  is  a  growing  rapport  between  anthropol- 
ogists in  all  parts  of  the  world.  President  of  the 
American  Anthropological  Association,  Dr.  Sol  Tax, 
as  editor  of  the  projected  international  journal, 
Current  Anthropology,  toured  widely  in  Eurasia, 
Africa,  and  South  America  and  met  with  groups  of 
American  colleagues  to  determine  current  develop- 
ments in  the  field.  The  journal,  supported  by  the 
Wcnner-Gren  Foundation  for  Anthropological  Re- 
search, should  appear  in  1960. 

The  celebration  of  the  Darwin  Centennial,  mark- 
ing 100  years  since  the  publication  of  Charles  Dar- 
win's Origin  of  Species,  was  held  at  the  University 
of  Chicago  during  the  fall  of  1959.  Anthropologists 
of  international  stature  joined  biologists  and  other 
scientists  to  honor  Darwin's  work.  The  centennial 
of  the  birth  of  Franz  Boas  (1859-1942)  was  also 
held.  Regarded  as  the  father  of  anthropology  in 
America,  Tie  was  for  many  years  professor  at  Colum- 
bia University,  and  mentor  of  many  of  the  outstand- 
ing contemporary  anthropologists.  The  American 
Anthropological  Association  issued  a  special  memoir 
containing  a  series  of  essays  on  Boas  under  the  title 
The  Anthropology  of  Franz  Boas. 

An  important  new  journal,  Anthropological  Lin- 
guistics, issued  by  the  Archives  of  Languages  of  the 
World  at  Indiana  University  under  the  editorship  of 
Dr.  Florence  Voegelin  commenced  publication  dur- 
ing the  year.  The  journal  offers  an  effective  outlet 
for  those  doing  research  in  the  more  exotic  lan- 
guages, general  Linguistics,  and  in  the  growing  field 
of  language  and  culture. 

Academic  Developments.  Anthropology  in  general 
shows  an  increase  in  the  number  of  professional  per- 
sonnel, a  greater  number  of  graduate  degrees  con- 
ferred, and  wider  opportunities.  There  are  numerous 
institutions  which  would  like  to  offer  work  leading 
to  the  baccalaureate  degree  or  even  more  advanced 
work  in  anthropology.  At  least  one  course  in  an- 
thropology is  taught  by  some  300  institutions  of 
higher  learning  in  the  United  States.  The  Associa- 
tion, responding  to  the  need  for  additional  trained 
personnel,  and  with  a  grant  from  the  National  Sci- 
ence Foundation,  has  created  a  visiting  lecturer 
program.  This  permits  consultation  between  the  As- 
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sociation  and  various  institutions  and  aims  at  lead- 
ing toward  wider  and  more  carefully  screened  train- 
ing of  students.  Many  of  the  institutions  either 
offering  courses  in  anthropology  for  the  first  time 
or  desirous  of  expanding  existing  offerings  can  take 
advantage  of  suggestions  and  advice  from  estab- 
lished professionals.  Professor  Leslie  A.  White  of 
the  University  of  Michigan  was  appointed  chairman 
of  the  Association  committee  on  visiting  lecture- 
ships. 

Research.  University,  foundation,  and  government 
support  in  the  United  States  assisted  anthropological 
research  to  move  to  new  levels  of  activity  in  1959. 
The  National  Science  Foundation  continued  to  offer 
support  to  many  research  projects  in  physical  an- 
thropology, archaeology,  cultural  anthropology,  and 
linguistics,  as  well  as  in  fields  directly  or  indirectly 
related  to  the  anthropological  sciences.  The  Social 
Science  Research  Council,  as  well  as  many  other 
private  foundations,  supported  anthropological  re- 
search in  various  ways. 

In  American  archaeology,  under  the  direction  of 
the  Smithsonian  Institution,  the  River  Basin  Surveys 
continued.  While  too  late  in  some  areas  because 
dam  construction  flooded  former  areas  of  human 
habitation,  these  surveys  continue  to  reveal  data  on 
the  pre-Columbian  anthropological  record  in  Amer- 
ica. See  ARCHAEOLOGY. 

Scholars  continued  active  work  in  ethnology. 
British,  Austrian,  Scandinavian,  and  German  schol- 
ars worked  in  many  world  areas,  particularly  Asia 
and  Africa,  while  work  in  the  Soviet  Union  was  con- 
tinued on  ethnic  and  cultural  groups  both  in  Asia 
and  Europe.  Although  British  scholars  have  always 
been  rr  eminent,  especially  in  social  anthropology, 
new  theoretical  and  research  interests  across  the 
continent  point  up  the  continued  growth  of  the  an- 
thropological discipline  there. 

Professor  L.  S.  B.  Leakey,  of  the  Coryndon  Mu- 
seum at  Nairobi  in  East  Africa,  revealed  the  discov- 
ery in  that  area  of  a  new  species  of  Australopithe- 
cinc.  A  fuller  descnption  of  this  fossil  hominid  is 
awaited. 

Publication.  Again  in  the  first  half  of  1959.  more 
than  2,000  titles  for  review  were  received  by  the 
American  Anthropologist,  now  entering  its  62nd 
volume.  This  figure  does  not  include  articles  pub- 
lished in  the  various  professional  journals.  The 
monthly  and  quarterly  journals  both  of  general  an- 
thropology and  those  publishing  specialized  papers 
in  physical  anthropology  and  human  biology,  archae- 
ology, linguistics,  or  specific  world  areas  and  such 
aspects  of  the  field  as  applied  anthropology  accom- 
modate a  vast  number  of  scholarly  papers. 

Two  trends  characterize  the  publications  of  an- 
thropologists during  the  year.  On  the  one  hand, 
there  has  been  an  increasing  interest  in  the  field 
among  laymen  and  among  university  students  here 
and  abroad.  This  has  resulted  in  an  increased  num- 
ber of  introductory  textbooks  and  manuals.  But 
there  is  also  the  continuing  concern  among  profes- 
sionals to  refine  certain  of  the  methodological  and 
conceptual  tools  in  the  field.  Much  of  the  technical 
writing  of  the  past  few  years  reflects  this  preoccu- 
pation. Of  theoretical  significance,  for  example,  is 
Walter  Goldschmidt's  Mans  Way:  A  Preface  to  the 
Understanding  of  Human  Society,  published  during 
1959. 

Several  introductory  works  on  the  general  text- 
book level  made  their  appearance  in  1959.  Mischa 
Titiev's  Cultural  Anthropology  and  John  Hogg- 
in an's  The  World  of  Man  are  designed  to  introduce 
college  level  students  to  the  field.  Both  books  raise 
important  problems  of  contemporary  theoretical  in- 
terest. A  two  volume  anthology,  Readings  in  An- 
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thropology  permits  the  college  student  to  read  the 
original  papers  developing  ideas  relating  to  all 
branches  of  anthropology.  Morton  Fried  is  the  com- 
piler of  these  readings.  R.  Beals  and  H.  Hoijer's  An 
Introduction  to  Anthropology,  one  of  the  standard 
and  widely  used  introductory  textbooks,  appeared 
in  a  revised  second  edition. 

An  important  paper  was  published  in  the  Amer- 
ican Journal  of  Physical  Anthropology  by  Dr.  Hel- 
muth  Zapfe.  This  involved  a  full  description  of  the 
Miocene  fossil  ape,  Pliopithecus  vindobonensis, 
shown  now  to  be  nonarboreal  on  the  basis  of  short- 
ness of  forearm.  This  suggests  that  the  arm  of  the 
gibbon  and  other  anthropoids  is  a  later  develop- 
ment, and  has  important  suggestions  on  the  evolu- 
tion of  man. 

In  theoretical  cultural  anthropology  and  general 
ethnology,  two  books  appeared  in  1959  reflecting 
historical  developments  in  these  fields.  Margaret 
Mead  selected  and  edited  writings  of  the  late  Ruth 
Benedict,  publishing  them  under  the  title  An  Ari- 
thropologist  at  Work,  while  a  posthumously  pub- 
lished autobiography,  Robert  H.  Lowie,  Ethnol- 
ogist, reveals  much  about  the  development  of  the 
discipline  and  a  man  famous  in  it.  Also  appearing 
were  J.  H.  Steward's  and  L.  C.  Karon's  Native  Peo- 
ples of  South  America  and  G.  P.  Murdock's  Africa, 
two  compendious  reference  volumes. 

—ROBERT  F.  SPENCER 

ANTIMONY.  World  Production.  As  reported  by  the 
U.S.  Bureau  of  Mines,  world  production  of  antimony 
decreased  from  46,000  metric  tons  in  1957  to  40,000 
tons  in  1958.  China,  with  a  production  of  15,000 
(est.)  metric  tons  was  the  leader  in  antimony  out- 
put in  1958,  with  the  Union  of  South  Africa  in  sec- 
ond place  with  a  production  of  7,170  tons  Estimates 
for  other  important  producers  were  Bolivia  5,278 
tons;  Mexico  2,747;  Yugoslavia  1,665;  Czechoslo- 
vakia (est.)  1,600;  Turkey  1,530,  and  Algeria  1,003. 
These  countries  accounted  for  almost  90  percent  of 
the  total  1958  output. 

United  States.  Domestic  production  of  antimony 
decreased  to  705  short  tons  in  1958  compared  with 
709  tons  in  1957.  Production  in  the  first  six  months 
of  1959  totaled  322  tons  compared  with  336  tons  in 
the  same  period  of  1958.  The  production  in  1958 
was  supplemented  by  imports  of  4,672  tons  of  metal, 
1,065  tons  of  oxide,  12  tons  of  sulfide,  5,185  tons  of 
ore  and  concentrates,  and  645  tons  of  antimomal 
lead  ( antimony  content ) .  The  smelting  of  domestic 
and  imported  ores  yielded  8,557  tons  of  metal  ( in- 
cluding content  of  antimonial  lead)  in  1958  com- 
pared with  11,400  tons  in  1957.  In  the  first  six 
months  of  1959,  the  yield  was  4,755  tons.  Primary 
antimony  consumption  ( including  antimonial  lead ) 
in  1958  was  11,880  short  tons,  compared  with  12,- 
389  tons  in  1957  and  7,165  during  the  first  six 
months  of  1959.  Secondary  recovery  of  antimony 
reached  19,515  tons  compared  with  22,565  tons  in 
1957,  and  7,724  tons  during  the  first  six  months  of 
1959.  —BERENICE  B.  MITCHELL 

ANTITRUST  DIVISION.  One  of  seven  law-enforcing 
divisions  of  the  U.S.  Department  of  Justice,  headed 
by  an  Assistant  Attorney  General  appointed  by  the 
President  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate. 
Victor  R.  Hansen  resigned  from  this  position  in  1959 
and  Robert  A.  Bicks  became  the  Acting  Assistant 
Attorney  General. 

The  Antitrust  Division  is  responsible  for  enforce- 
ment of  the  Federal  antitrust  statutes  and  kindred 
laws  which  prohibit  various  activities  in  restraint  of 
interstate  and  foreign  commerce,  as  well  as  mo- 
nopolisation of  such  commerce  and  mergers  which 
may  substantially  lessen  competition  or  tend  to  cre- 
ate a  monopoly.  The  basic  antitrust  law  is  the  Sher- 
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man  Act  passed  In  1890.  This  law  has  since  been 
supplemented  by  other  enactments,  such  as  the 
Clayton  Act  of  1914.  The  antitrust  laws  are  both 
criminal  and  civil  statutes  and  violations  may  be 
punished  by  a  maximum  fine  of  $50,000  and  one 
year  imprisonment  or  both.  Violations  can  also  be 
enjoined  by  civil  decrees  which  may,  as  appropriate, 
order  such  positive  action  as  may  be  necessary  to 
prevent  continuation  of  the  violation  and  to  restore 
competitive  conditions. 

In  the  first  ten  months  of  1959,  the  Division  insti- 
tuted 56  antitrust  cases;  34  were  criminal  actions 
and  22  were  civil.  Eight  civil  actions  were  filed 
challenging  corporate  acquisitions  under  the  anti- 
merger  law.  One  of  these  cases  involves  General 
Motors'  acquisition  of  Euclid  Road  Machinery  Co. 
Another  case  challenges  the  Hertz  Corporation's  ac- 
quisitions of  numerous  truck  and  car  rental  agencies. 
One  criminal  case  involves  price  fixing  in  tho  dairy 
industry;  this  indictment  involving  the  National 
Dairy  Products  Corporation  marks  the  Division's 
continuing  effort  to  eliminate  such  practices  in  this 
field. 

Up  to  November  1959,  of  the  57  antitrust  cases 
closed,  32  were  criminal  and  25  were  civil.  A  total 
of  $347,750  m  fines  has  been  imposed  in  criminal 
cases  in  this  period. 

AQUEDUCTS.  Among  the  new  developments  in  the 
art  of  pipe  construction  to  be  reported  this  year  is  a 
flat  metal  tubing  called  stnibing  that  inflates  like 
a  balloon.  It  can  be  shipped  flat  in  lengths  as  long 
as  15,000  feet  and  inflated  on  the  job.  It  can  also 
be  blown  up  inside  a  previously  constructed  pipe 
to  form  an  inner  lining. 

Simplified  equipment  was  developed  for  the  man- 
ufacture of  prcstressed  concrete  pipe  of  polvgonal 
(noncircular)  shape.  A  pipe  of  32-inch  nominal 
diameter  of  this  type  with  a  3-inch  wall  having  18 
wires  (0.16  in,  dia. )  per  foot  of  pipe  has  been  con- 
structed to  withstand  650  feet  of  head. 

One  of  the  largest  pipes  ever  jacked  under  a  high- 
way was  a  66-inch  steel  pipe  102  feet  long  placed 
under  a  six-lane  highway  in  New  York  City.  It  will 
serve  as  a  sleeve  to  house  a  48-inch  concrete  water 
main. 

A  method  for  testing  a  leak  in  a  water  pipe  has 
been  reported;  nitrous  oxide  (laughing  gas)  injected 
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Perhaps  the  greatest  amount  of  work  on  aqueduct 
construction  is  now  taking  place  in  California.  The 
state  expected  to  make  a  $7  million  start  on  the 
South  Bay  Aqueduct,  which  will  provide  water  for 
the  Livermore  Valley  and  eventually  for  the  Santa 
Clara  Valley  at  the  southern  end  of  San  Francisco 
Bay.  California  also  planned  to  spend  $28  million 
on  rights-of-way  for  trie  San  Joaquin  Valley— South- 
ern California  aqueduct  system  and  the  San  Luis 
Reservoir  site,  $1  million  for  the  North  Bay  Aque- 
duct, and  $430,000  for  the  South  Bay  Aqueduct. 
The  $70  million  Sacramento  Valley  Canal  Svstem 
of  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation  is  under  way.  A  $68 
million  aqueduct  from  the  Mokelumne  River  is  part 
of  a  $283  million  expansion  program  in  the  area 
east  of  San  Francisco  Bay,  which  has  been  started 
recently.  It  will  take  water  from  the  existing  Pardee 
Dam  in  the  Sierra  Nevada  mountains  to  the  East 
Bav.  By  1962  it  will  add  172  million  gallons  per  day 
to  the  present  capacity.  It  will  consist  of  80  miles  of 
steel  pipe  line  87  inches  in  diameter,  and  14  miles 
of  tunnels.  The  first  contract  for  a  33-mile  section 
was  awarded  in  Tune. 

A  three-mile  long  steel  siphon  15.3  feet  in  di- 
ameter that  will  furnish  irrigation  water  for  100,000 
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acres  near  the  Hanford  Atomic  Plant  in  Washington 
was  near  completion  in  August.  It  is  a  part  of  the 
great  Columbia  Basin  Irrigation  Project  of  the  Bu- 
reau of  Reclamation  which  starts  at  Grand  Coulee 
Dam.  Water  from  this  project  is  now  available  to 
383,000  acres.  The  biggest  ocean  pipe  laying  project 
in  history  was  underway  in  the  middle  of  the  year, 
a  5.5-rnile  long  ocean  outfall  12  feet  in  diameter  for 
sewage  effluent  from  the  Hyperion  Sewage  treat- 
ment plant  of  Los  Angeles  expected  to  cost  $21 
million.  The  pipe  is  placed  from  a  platform  pontoon, 
floated  into  position  over  the  route  and  then  jacked 
up  out  of  the  water  on  four  long  legs. 

Test  borings  were  made  across  the  Narrows  in 
New  York  Harbor  in  September  to  explore  the  bot- 
tom for  construction  of  a  new  $25  million  aqueduct 
to  carry  water  to  Staten  Island. 

Progress  continues  on  the  construction  of  the 
aqueducts  in  Israel  to  carry  water  to  the  Negev  Des- 
ert. In  March  about  60  percent  of  a  25-mile  canal 
to  the  Jordan  River  had  been  dug.  A  network  of  70- 
inch  pipe  to  distribute  the  water  in  the  desert  was 
being  laid,  tunnels  through  the  hills  were  being  dug, 
and  the  first  50  miles  of  the  giant  pipe  9  feet  in  di- 
ameter were  distributed  along  its  route. 

In  the  field  of  gas  pipe  line  construction  the 
bridges  are  most  interesting,  whether  supported  by 
braced  suspension  cables  as  the  1,280-foot  span  of 
12-inch  pipe  newly  crossing  the  Chesapeake  and 
Delaware  Canal  or  the  two  arch  bridges  reported 
from  Australia,  one  near  Sydney  and  the  other 
southeast  of  Melbourne.  These  unique  structures 
are  made  of  the  18-inch  pipes,  one  of  which  carries 
the  gas  Each  bndgc  consists  of  two  arcs  of  such 
pipes  tied  together  with  cross  braces  and  inclined 
toward  one  another  at  the  top,  but  spread  apart  at 
their  springing  lines. 

The  Italian  Power  Trust  has  announced  plans  for 
the  construction  of  700  miles  of  pipe  lines  through 
which  oil  will  be  delivered  to  central  and  southern 
Europe  from  Genoa,  where  the  oil  will  come  by  boat 
from  Arabia. 

In  May  a  $163  million  24-inch  transmission  gas 
line  was  put  into  operation  to  supply  Florida  from 
Texas.  It  is  1,477  miles  long  but  with  laterals  of 
smaller  si/e  the  total  length  is  2,609  miles 

A  heated  pipe  line  7  miles  long  for  molten  sulfur 
has  been  planned  to  take  the  sulfur  from  2,000  feet 
below  the  floor  of  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  to  the  surface. 
Several  new  pipe  lines  to  carry  coal  suspended  in 
water  are  being  considered.  Perhaps  other  solids, 
such  as  pulp  or  wheat,  suspended  in  water  or  air 
may  also  be  transported  by  pipe  in  th<*  future. 

—WARREN  E.  ROWLAND 

ARABIA.  A  peninsula  of  southwestern  Asia.  Area: 
approximately  1,350,000  sq.mi.  Pop.:  (1958  est): 
12.5  million.  The  political  subdivisions  are  ADFN 
COLONY,  ADEN  PROTECTORATE,  BAHREIN,  KITWATT, 
MUSCAT  and  OMAN,  QATAR,  SAUDI  ARABIA,  TRUCIAL 
OMAN,  and  YEMEN.  For  Arab  countries  outside  the 
Arabian  peninsula  see  ARAB  LEAGUE,  IRAQ,  JORDAN, 
LEBANON,  and  UNITED  ARAB  REPUBLIC. 
ARAB  LEAGUE.  The  League  of  Arab  States  came 
into  existence  in  March  1945.  Egypt,  Iraq,  Jordan, 
Lebanon,  Saudi  Arabia,  Syria,  and  Yemen  were  the 
original  members,  but,  by  1959,  Libva,  Morocco, 
Sudan,  and  Tunisia  had  also  joined.  The  League's 
major  purpose  was  to  strengthen  relations  among 
the  Arab  states  through  cooperation  in  the  settle- 
ment of  disputes;  in  economic  and  financial  affairs; 
in  communications,  cultural,  and  social  affairs;  in 
the  solution  of  health  problems,  and  in  legal  matters. 
Its  permanent  headquarters  is  in  Cairo,  United 
Arab  Republic. 

The  League  Coupgfl  is  the  most  important  organ. 
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It  supervises  agreements  concluded  by  members, 
considers  their  disputes,  appoints  the  Secretary  Gen- 
eral, and  approves  the  draft  budget  prepared  by  the 
latter.  In  1950,  the  members  concluded  a  treaty  of 
Joint  Defense  and  Economic  Cooperation.  As  a  re- 
sult, three  new  bodies  were  created:  the  Economic 
Council,  the  Joint  Defense  Council,  and  the  Per- 
manent Military  Commission.  Under  the  treaty, 
members  pledge  aid  if  any  one  of  them  is  attacked. 

Evtnts,  1959.  From  its  inception,  the  League  has 
been  wracked  by  rivalries  among  the  members.  The 
recent  emergence  of  the  United  Arab  Republic  as 
the  strongest  power  has  added  to  the  dissension.  On 
January  11,  the  Economic  Council  called  for  the 
creation  of  an  Arab  Financial  Organization,  to  be 
popularly  known  as  the  Arab  Development  Bank, 
and  to  be  patterned  after  the  International  Bank. 
Membership  would  be  open  to  all  Arab  countries, 
not  only  members  of  the  League.  The  amount  of 
capital  available  initially  was  set  at  £E20  million, 
and  would  be  used  to  aid  in  development  projects 
for  which  private  capital  was  not  forthcoming.  The 
Bank  came  into  existence  within  a  few  days,  with 
the  U.A.R.  contributing  50.29  percent  of  the  capi- 
tal. Iraq  did  not  participate  because  she  feared  the 
U.A.R.  would  dominate  the  new  organization  and 
because  she  could  not  obtain  a  general  agreement 
against  borrowing  from  outside  the  Arab  world.  This 
latter  right  was  insisted  upon  by  the  other  Arab 
states  because  of  the  shortage  of  funds  within  the 
area  covered  by  the  League.  At  the  same  meeting, 
the  Economic  Council  approved  three  other  pro- 
posals: the  creation  of  an  Arab  Navigation  Com- 
pany; reductions  in  customs  duties  among  the  mem- 
bers as  a  step  toward  the  eventual  establishment  of 
an  Arab  common  market;  and  the  creation  of  an 
Arab  Pipeline  Company,  to  build  and  operate  oil 
pipelines  to  ports  on  the  Mediterranean  and  the 
Persian  Gulf.  The  League's  Political  Committee  met 
in  Beirut  on  April  2  at  the  request  of  Sudan,  in  an 
attempt  to  mediate  the  U.A.R.-Iraq  dispute.  But 
Iraq,  Jordan,  and  Tunisia  bovcottea  the  meeting, 
ana  Libya  failed  to  send  a  delegation,  so  that  only 
six  states  attended.  An  innocuous  resolution  was 
adopted  on  April  7,  which  failed  to^heal  the  rift.  It 
condemned  'external  interference"  aimed  at  di- 
viding the  Arabs;  called  on  all  Arab  states  to  pursue 
a  policy  of  nondependence  and  nonalignment;  and 
set  up  a  subcommittee  to  report  on  ways  and  means 
of  implementing  the  resolution. 

An  Arab  Oil  Congress,  the  first  of  its  kind  ever 
held,  convened  in  Cairo  April  16-23.  The  Congress 
was  attended  by  all  the  Arab  states  (except  Iraq, 
Jordan,  and  Tunisia):  the  Persian  Gulf  sheikhdoms; 
Iran;  Venezuela;  and  officials  of  all  the  major  oil 
companies.  Despite  rumors  that  the  Congress  would 
demand  radical  modifications  of  existing  conces- 
sions, its  closing  statement  was  relatively  mild.  It 
expressed  a  wisn  that  the  Arab  states  share  in  the 
profits  from  transportation,  refining,  and  marketing 
of  oil,  as  well  as  from  production;  urged  the  crea- 
tion of  national  oil  companies  to  operate  side  by 
side  with  existing  firms;  and  recommended  the  co- 
ordination of  the  industry  to  insure  the  steady  flow 
of  oil  into  world  markets.  There  was  no  direct  refer- 
ence to  the  modification  of  concessions  or  agree- 
ments. 

At  a  meeting  held  at  Casablanca,  September  1-8, 
with  Iraq  and  Tunisia  again  absent,  the  League  re- 
solved to  study  the  possibility  of  revising  the  Char- 
ter, and  there  was  some  indication  of  a  desire  to 
reduce  the  influence  of  the  U.A.R.  in  League  affairs. 

— IRWTN  ODER 

ARCHAEOLOGY.  The  year  1959  was  one  of  wide- 
spread archaeological  activity.  Despite  the  increas- 
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ing  use  of  scientific  aids  to  detect  archaeological 
remains,  the  year's  most  sensational  discovery  was 
accidental.  On  July,  18  during  sewer  repairs  in  the 
Piraeus,  a  workman's  pneumatic  drill  struck  a  cache 
of  well-preserved  Greek  bronze  and  marble  statues 
(see  Greece  below).  Archaeomagnetism,  a  new  ob- 
jective means  of  dating  archaeological  remains, 
promises  a  closer  margin  of  error  than  radioactive 
carbon  dating,  ±  25  against  ±  400  years  ( Archaeol- 
ogy 12,  1959,  pp.  158-62). 

On  October  1,  a  group  of  international  archaeol- 
ogists met  in  Cairo,  U.A.R.,  under  the  auspices  of 
Unesco  to  map  out  a  plan  for  the  systematic  ex- 
ploration of  those  parts  of  Nubia  and  the  Sudan  that 
will  be  flooded  upon  completion  of  the  high-level 
dam  at  Aswan.  Since  worlc  on  the  dam  begins  in 
December  1959,  and  within  two  or  three  years  the 
waters  will  start  to  rise,  this  rush  operation  calls  for 
more  than  the  resources  of  the  U.A.R.  or  Sudanese 
governments.  The  United  Arab  Republic  has  accord- 
ingly abandoned  its  nationalist  policy  of  recent  years 
toward  foreign  expeditions  and  has  promised  one 
half  of  the  finds  to  those  countries  undertaking  such 
excavations.  Salvage  operations  for  some  monu- 
ments, for  example  the  rockcut  temples  at  Abu  Sim- 
bel,  are  being  considered  (Illustrated  London  News, 
Oct.  24,  1959;  New  York  Times,  Sept.  29,  1959). 

Pakistan.  The  mound  of  Charsada  near  Peshawar, 
explored  by  Sir  Mortimer  Wheeler,  proves  to  have 
been  a  flourishing  caravan  city,  ancient  Pushkalavati 
or  "Lotus  City."  Dating  back  to  the  6th  century  B.C., 
it  was  besieged  by  Alexander  the  Great  in  327  B  c. 
and  was  then  replaced  by  a  new  site  across  the 
river,  Shaikhan,  which  became  an  Indo-Greek  city 
with  regular  town-planning  (ILN.,  Feb.  7, 1959). 

South  Africa.  On  July  17,  the  British  anthropol- 
ogist, Dr.  L.  S.  B.  Leakey,  discovered  in  the  Olduvai 
Gorge  in  Tanganyika  the  oldest  human  skull  to  be 
associated  with  stone  artifacts.  Dating  back  about 
600,000  years,  it  represents  a  stage  between  South 
African  ape-man  and  modern  man  (ILN.,  Sept.  12 
and  19,  1959). 

Egypt  and  the  Sudan.  The  proposed  international 
enterprise  connected  with  the  Aswan  Dam  project 
promises  a  new  golden  age  of  Egyptology  and  the 
enrichment  of  European  and  American  museums. 
The  need  for  large-scale  excavation  in  the  Sudan  is, 
however,  still  more  imperative.  Here  only  eight  out 
of  100  sites  that  will  be  flooded  have  been  properly 
excavated.  One  of  these  is  the  Middle  Kingdom 
fortress  at  Buhen,  where  the  British  archaeologist, 
W.  B.  Emery,  has  been  working  during  the  past  two 
years  (see  THE  NEW  INTERNATIONAL  YEAR  BOOK, 
EVENTS  OF  1958,  p.  26;  also  ILN.,  Sept.  12,  1959). 

Iran.  Work  on  tne  ziggurat  at  the  Elamite  site  of 
Tchoga-Zanbil  near  Susa  ended  and  the  French  ex- 
pedition is  now  excavating  the  Sacred  Quarter  with 
four  new  temples  and  the  Outer  City  with  a  palace. 
Beneath  the  latter  were  five  monumental  tombs  of 
vaulted  brick.  Although  undoubtedly  royal  tombs, 
the  furnishings  were  disappointing,  for  the  dead 
and  their  offerings  had  been  cremated  outside  the 
tombs  and  the  ashes  and  remnants  only  deposited 
within.  This  is  the  first  instance  of  cremation  among 
the  Elamites  (ILN.,  June  13  and  Sept.  26,  1959). 

The  sensational  discoveries  of  the  University  Mu- 
seum, Philadelphia,  expedition  at  Hasanlu  in  Azer- 
baijan reported  during  1958,  continue  to  draw  much 
attention  (Archaeology  12,  1959,  pp.  65,  134-5, 
171:  Life,  Jan.  12, 1959).  In  the  ruins  of  the  Burned 
Building  which  yielded  the  remarkable  gold  bowl 
was  also  found  a  silver  cup  with  electrum  overlay 
likewise  decorated  with  figures.  This  building  is 
now  dated  to  the  late  9th  rather  than  late  8th  cen- 
tury B.C.  and  its  destruction  associated  with  the 
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Urartians  rather  than  the  Assyrians.  Excavations 
were  resumed  during  the  summer  of  1959. 

Iraq.  A  minute  cuneiform  tablet  in  the  Louvre 
was  read  by  Prof.  S.  N.  Kramer  of  the  University  of 
Pennsylvania  through  the  aid  of  enlarged  photo- 
graphs. Found  at  Lagash  over  60  years  ago,  it  re- 
cords part  of  the  Lament  of  Inanna.  Its  main  interest 
lies,  however,  in  the  amazing  fact  that  the  ancient 
scribe  had  managed  to  write  over  140  cuneiform 
characters  on  an  area  about  the  size  of  a  quarter 
(1LN.,  June  6,  1959;  New  York  Times,  May  25, 
1959).  Recent  British  excavations  at  the  Assyrian 
capital  of  Nimrud  yielded  important  cuneiform  tab- 
lets, including  the  large  treaty  signed  by  Esarhad- 
don  with  the  Median  king  Ramataia  in  672  B.C.  and 
a  splendid  collection  of  Syro-Phoenician  ivories 
which  decorated  royal  furniture  acquired  over  a 
span  of  250  years  (ILN.,  Jan.  3  and  17, 1959). 

Isrotl  and  Jordan.  The  anticipated  winery  of  an- 
cient Gibeon  was  discovered  during  the  summer  by 
a  University  Museum,  Philadelphia,  expedition  in  its 
fourth  campaign  at  El-Jib  near  Jerusalem.  Thirty- 
eight  wine  cellars  cut  into  solid  rock,  having  a  ca- 
pacity for  30,000  gallons,  numerous  stone  presses, 
and  hundreds  of  fragments  of  large  storage  Jars  at- 
test the  importance  of  this  industry  at  Gibeon, 
which  is  often  referred  to  in  the  Bible.  It  ended 
suddenly  when  Nebuchadnezzar  destroyed  the  city 
about  600  B.C.  (New  York  Times,  Sept.  27,  1959). 

The  Museum  Haaretz  in  Tel  Aviv  opened  its  first 
pavilion,  that  dealing  with  ancient  glass.  Plans  call 
tor  14  separate  pavilions  devoted  to  the  ancient 
civilizations  of  the  Eastern  Mediterranean  ( Archae- 
ology 12,  1959,  p.  133). 

Turkty.  Important  ritual  bronzes  found  in  a  ceme- 
tery of  about  2100  B.C.  at  Horoztepe  in  northeastern 
Turkey  contribute  greatly  to  our  knowledge  of  the 
Early  Bronze  Age  in  Anatolia  (ILN..  Apr.  4, 1959). 
At  Boghazkeui  the  Germans  found  a  third  royal 
Hittite  cuneiform  archive,  and  at  Miletus  they  re- 
vealed the  extent  of  the  Mycenaean  settlement  with 
fortification  walls  and  with  evidence  of  continuity 
into  the  historic  Greek  period  (American  Journal  of 
Archaeology  63, 1959,  pp.  76  and  81-2). 

Two  American  expeditions  were  active  in  Turkey. 
At  the  Phrygian  capital  of  Gordion,  the  University 
Museum,  Philadelphia,  during  the  summer  opened 
the  second-highest  tumulus  and  uncovered  an  intact 
burial,  possibly  that  of  a  woman,  with  bronze  caul- 
drons, bowls,  and  carved  wooden  screens  compara- 
ble to  those  from  the  Tomb  of  Gordius  opened  in 
1957  and  like  it  dating  to  the  late  8th  century  B.C. 
(New  York  Times,  Aug.  2,  1959).  In  the  second 
campaign  of  the  Harvard-Cornell  expedition  to  the 
Lydian  capital  of  Sardis,  work  began  during  the 
summer  near  the  7th  century  B.C.  potter's  shop 
found  at  the  end  of  1958.  Although  the  Lydian  city 
covered  a  much  greater  area  than  the  Greek  or  Ro- 
man, its  remains  are  more  elusive,  and  so  far  the 
excavation  recovered  mainly  late  material  (ILN., 
May  30,  1959;  Archaeology  12,  1959,  pp.  53-61; 
New  York  Times,  Sept.  11,  1959). 

Greece.  By  far  the  most  important  discovery  was 
the  hoard  of  ancient  sculptures  discovered  in  the 
Piraeus.  There  are  eight  statues  altogether,  includ- 
ing five  life-sized  (or  still  larger)  bronzes  in  excel- 
lent condition,  of  which  a  nude  youth  or  kouros  of 
about  500  B.C.  and  three  mid-fourth-century  statues 
of  Athena,  Artemis  and  a  nude  athlete  are  out- 
standing works.  The  latest  pieces  are  two  marble 
herms,  presumably  of  Graeco-Roman  work.  It  is 
conjectured  that  the  eclectic  ensemble  had  been 
assembled  in  a  warehouse  in  the  Piraeus  prior  to 
being  shipped  to  Rome  at  the  time  of  Sulla's  con- 
quest in  84  B.C.  This  is  one  of  the  greatest  chance 
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finds  ever  made  in  Greece  and  adds  immeasurably 
to  our  knowledge  of  ancient  bronze  sculpture  (New 
York  Times,  July  26  and  Aug.  10,  1959;  ILN.,  Aug. 
29,  1959). 

Archaeologists  at  work  in  the  area  of  Plato's  Acad- 
emy in  Athens  uncovered  an  ancient  schoolhouse 
of  the  5th  century  B.C.  with  about  a  hundred  in- 
scribed schoolboys'  slates  (A/A.  63.  1959,  pp.  279- 
80).  From  the  Workshop  of  Phidias  at  Olympia 
came  a  black  glazed  cup  inscribed  with  his  name, 
presumably  the  very  cup  used  by  the  famous  sculp- 
tor when  he  was  engaged  in  making  the  gold  and 
ivory  statue  of  Zeus  (Archaeology  12, 1959,  p.  137). 
At  Delphi  the  French  found  the  archaic  fountain 
house  of  Gastalia  beneath  the  modern  road  to  the 
sanctuary  (A/A.  63,  1959,  p.  281).  In  the  Larissa 
region  of  Thessaly  excavators  came  upon  a  Palaeo- 
lithic stratum  with  stone  implements  of  Aurignacian 
type  dating  back  30,000  to  20,000  years,  far  earlier 
than  anything  previously  discovered  in  Greece 
(A/A.  63, 1959,  p.  282). 

Italy.  The  most  important  Italian  discovery  of  the 
year  occurred  in  January  at  the  Greek  city  of  Locri 
Epizephyrii  in  South  Italy.  Here  excavators  un- 
earthed a  large  cylindrical  stone  box  containing 
some  30  bronze  tablets  with  Greek  inscriptions  of 
a  public  character,  perhaps  an  ancient  copy  of  the 
famous  laws  of  Zafeukos  (Archaeology  12,  1959, 
pp.  135-6).  From  the  1958  campaign  of  Princeton 
University  at  Serra  Orlando  (ancient  Morgantina) 
in  Sicily  came  a  masterpiece  of  Athenian  vase  paint- 
ing of  the  late  6th  century  B.C.— a  red-figured  volute 
krater  attributed  to  Euthymides  (Archaeology  12, 
1959,  pp.  133-4). 

Thirteen  stone  altars  dating  from  the  6th  to  the 
1st  century  B.C.  were  discovered  about  18  miles 
south  of  Rome.  These  are  believed  to  belong  to  the 
lost  sanctuary  of  Lavinium,  a  site  commemorated 
by  Vergil  as  the  place  where  Aeneas  landed  (New 
York  Times,  May  13,  1959). 

From  Rome  itself  comes  news  of  three  important 
discoveries:  on  the  Tiber  embankment,  the  ruins  of 
Nero's  gardens  where  early  Christians  suffered  mar- 
tyrdom in  64  A.D.;  a  new  3rd  century  A.D.  arena, 
second  only  to  the  Circus  Maximus  in  size,  and  per- 
haps that  of  the  sports-loving  emperor  Heliogabams; 
and  near  St.  Paul's  Outside  the  Walls,  a  new  Early 
Christian  catacomb  in  perfect  preservation  (New 
York  Times,  May  11,  June  20,  and  Aug.  4,  1959). 

Research  on  ancient  shipping  was  furthered  by 
skin  divers  making  extensive  underwater  surveys  of 
the  harbors  and  coasts  of  Sicily,  and  plotting  the  lo- 
cation of  wrecked  ships  and  cargos  (ILN.,  Feb.  21, 
1959).  In  the  fall  several  Roman  ships,  including  a 
sixty-foot  cargo  ship,  were  discovered  by  chance 
during  work  on  the  new  Rome  airport  (New  York 
Times,  Nov.  8,  1959). 

Spain.  In  late  1958  a  hoard  of  prehistoric  gold  was 
found  accidentally  near  Seville.  Representing  21 
items  (necklace,  breastplates,  bracelets,  and  rectan- 
gular plaques)  with  a  unique  style  of  die-impressed 
geometric  decoration,  this  hoard  is  tentatively  as- 
signed to  the  late  7th  or  early  6th  century  B.C.  and 
is  perhaps  to  be  associated  with  ancient  Tartessus 
(ILN.,  Jan.  31,  1959). 

Western  Hemisphere.  Two  important  Mayan  exca- 
vations are  in  progress:  that  of  Tulane  University 
and  the  National  Geographic  Society  at  Dzibil- 
chaltun  in  Yucatan,  which  is  the  largest  Mayan  ruin 
and  represents  continuous  habitation  from  earliest 
times  (2000  or  3000  B.C.)  until  after  the  Spanish 
Conquest  (New  York  Times,  Sept.  20,  1959)  and 
that  of  the  University  Museum,  Philadelphia,  at 
Tikal  in  Guatemala  where  the  Giant  Jaguar  temple 
and  other  monuments  are  being  rebuilt  (New  York 
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Times,  June  21,  1959,  and  Life,  Oct.  26,  1959). 

1  he  oldest  Indian  village  site  in  the  United  States 
was  unearthed  near  Middleboro,  Mass.  Dating  back 
to  about  2300  B.C.  (from  radioactive  carbon  tests), 
it  reveals  a  culture  that  knew  neither  agriculture  nor 
pottery  and  presupposes  an  archaic  Indian  popula- 
tion ethnically  related  to  the  Eskimos  (New  York 
Times,  Feb.  15,  1959).  —SARA  A.  IMMERWAHR 
ARCHE4Y.  Archers  from  the  United  States  won  four 
world  titles  in  the  1959  world  championships  at 
Stockholm,  Sweden.  James  Gaspers  of  Racine,  Wis., 
set  a  world  lecord  as  he  amassed  2,247  points  to  win 
individual  men's  honors.  Mrs.  Ann  Weber  Corby 
scored  2,023  points  to  win  the  women's  individual 
championship  from  Sigrid  Johannson  of  Sweden 
who  compiled  1,933  points.  The  men's  team  of  Rob- 
eit  Kadlec  and  James  Neeley  set  a  world  record 
team  score  oi  6,633  points,  while  Mrs.  Corby  and 
Carole  Meinhardt  placed  first  in  the  women's  divi- 
sion with  a  5,847  total. 

in  the  National  Field  Archery  Association  tourna- 
ment in  Bend,  Ore..  Carl  Heinnch  won  the  overall 
championship  in  the  instinctive  division,  scoring 
2,799  points.  Other  winners  were:  Robert  Kadlec, 
free  style,  2,970;  Jim  Palmer,  heavy  tackle,  2,663. 
In  women's  competition,  Fave  Sconyers'  2.182  cap- 
tured the  instinctive  title;  Cleo  Roberson,  free  style, 
2,621;  Anna  Van  Dolson,  heavy  tackle,  1,758.  In 
National  Target  Championships  at  Lancaster,  Pa., 
Wilbert  Vetrovsky  scored  individual  men's  high 
with  a  3,473  point  total.  Women's  individual  leader 
was  Carole  Meinhardt  who  scored  3,732  points. 

—HUGH  WELBORN 

ARCHITECTURE.  Construction  activity  remained  high 
during  1960,  and  the  general  quality  of  the  archi- 
tecture produced  in  the  United  States  continued  to 
be  regarded  both  here  and  abroad  as  the  most  ad- 
vanced in  the  world.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  in 
the  late  19th  and  early  20th  centuries,  American 
students  of  architecture  generally  "finished"  their 
education  with  the  grand  tour  of  Europe;  today  that 
situation  is  reversed  and  European  students  are  visit- 
ing the  United  States  in  increasing  numbers  to  study 
architecture. 

Concerning  the  design  of  the  buildings  them- 
selves, it  is  quite  evident  that  both  their  profile 
against  the  sky  and  their  structural  systems  are  be- 
coming more  complex.  This  complexity  is  from  the 
increasingly  wide  use  of  reinforced  concrete  as  a 
structural  material,  that  is,  concrete  poured  in  place 
against  forms  on  the  job  or  concrete  precast  in  the 
factory  to  make  components  that  are  in  turn  assem- 
bled in  the  field.  Concrete  by  its  very  nature  is  fluid 
or  sculptural  in  form,  and  seems  to  be  best  expressed 
in  curved  or  flowing  or  irregular  shapes— both  exte- 
rior and  interior.  Therefore,  there  are  a  growing 
number  of  structures  that  are  enclosed  by  thin-shell 
domes,  hyperbolic  paraboloids,  conoids,  repeated 
vaults,  folded  plates,  variously  shaped  rigid  bents, 
etc. 

Another  trend  that  is  well  marked  lies  in  the 
wider  use  of  decorative  or  enriched  surfaces  accom- 
plished by  integral  grillework,  pierced  surfaces, 
woven  or  louvered  elements,  etc.  If  used  in  a  prop- 
erly restrained  manner,  such  surfaces  can  bring  life 
and  warmth  to  otherwise  austere  planes,  but  if  used 
in  excess  or  without  taste,  can  lead  to  an  over- 
decorated,  busy  kind  of  architecture  known  to  pro- 
fessional critics  as  "borax"  or  "googy." 

Technological  Dtv«lopm«nts.  The  important  trend  is 
toward  a  more  completely  integrated  kind  of  archi- 
tecture in  which  the  lighting,  heating,  cooling, 
plumbing,  electrical,  and  communications  systems 
become  more  and  more  a  part  of  the  very  fabric  of 
the  building,  and  not  a  series  of  pipes,  ducts,  fix- 
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tures,  etc.  which  are  added  after  the  rest  of  the 
structure  has  been  built.  There  are  several  notable 
examples  of  accomplishment  in  this  direction.  One 
case  in  point  is  the  new  building  for  the  Reynolds 
Company  in  Detroit,  designed  by  architect  Minoru 
Yamasaki. 

There  is  also  a  significant  change  in  the  attitude 
toward  lighting,  with  both  engineers  and  manufac- 
turers of  equipment  recommending  greater  intensi- 
ties of  light  for  given  uses,  resulting  in  greater 
demands  upon  air  conditioning  systems.  Struc- 
turally, there  is  a  turning  away  from  the  acres  of 
prefabricated  curtain  walls  that  we  have  seen  so 
much  of  in  recent  years,  and  a  tendency  for  exterior 
walls  to  become  more  structural  in  nature.  The  as- 
sembly of  factory-produced  precast  concrete  units 
as  a  method  of  building  is  gaining  wider  popularity, 
to  the  point  where  enthusiasts  for  such  a  procedure 
describe  it  as  the  technology  of  the  future. 

New  methods  of  producing  colored  metal  in  a  va- 
riety of  hues  led  to  its  rather  widespread  use; 
sometimes  with  attractive  results  and  in  other  cases 
with  unfortunate  ones.  The  heat  pump,  which  is 
used  for  both  heating  and  air  conditioning,  has  been 
improved  significantly  and  is  being  more  widely 
used  in  northern  climates  than  before.  Acoustical 
privacy  for  offices  and  hotel  rooms  and  other  spaces 
demanding  quiet  has  been  the  subject  of  consider- 
able study  by  engineers,  who  are  using  new  mate- 
rials described  as  structuially  solid  but  acoustically 
limp  in  reducing  bothersome  outside  noises. 

A  newsletter  celebrating  the  fifth  anniversary  of 
the  Advisory  Council  of  the  Association  for  Applied 
Solar  Energy  states  that  the  most  promising  areas 
for  solar  energy  are  the  unindustrialized,  hot,  arid 
countries  and  also  that  suggested  developments  in- 
clude pumps  for  irrigation,  small  solar  power  sys- 
tems, and  solar  air  conditioning.  One  enthusiastic 
member  claims  solar  air  conditioning  of  houses  will 
be  an  accomplished  fact  within  a  few  years;  it  seems 
likely  that  such  a  development  will  probably  take 
longer,  although  it  is  surely  on  the  way. 

Construction.  Despite  the  prolonged  steel  strike  late 
in  the  year  the  building  business  had  its  best  year 
yet  in  1959.  Not  only  were  new  records  set  in  actual 
work  done,  but  contract  awards  for  future  work 
were  unusual  in  number  and  size,  insuring  con- 
tinued high  levels  of  activity  for  months  to  come, 
According  to  statistics  prepared  by  the  F.  W.  Dodge 
Corporation,  there  was  a  total  of  roughly  $36.5  bil- 
lion spent  for  construction  during  1959,  an  increase 
of  more  than  5  percent  over  the  $34.7  billion  spent 
in  1958.  The  strike  did,  however,  make  itself  felt  on 
projects  which  were  under  way  in  August  and  Sep- 
tember. 

The  big  upward  push  during  the  year  came  from 
housing  and  from  industrial  and  commercial  build- 
ing. Housing  starts  ran  at  a  rate  close  to  1.4  million 
per  year  during  the  first  half  of  1959,  but  dwindled 
slightly  later  in  the  year  due  to  tight  money. 

Despite  the  large  amount  of  housing  built,  houses 
continued  to  sell,  and  there  was  no  evidence  of  over- 
building. The  demand  came  from  population  growth 
and  replacements  of  obsolete,  demolished,  or  sub- 
standard housing.  Our  replacement  rate  has  been 
low  in  recent  years  and  experts  are  of  the  opinion 
that  we  seem  to  be  underbuilding,  rather  than  over- 
building, in  relation  to  needs. 

A  similar  situation  seems  to  exist  in  many  other 
kinds  of  buildings.  During  the  16  years  of  depression 
and  war,  our  country  fell  oehind  in  nearly  every  sort 
of  building  need,  except  for  industrial  buildings, 
the  construction  of  which  was  stimulated  by  World 
War  II.  We  are  feeling  this  need  in  the  lack  of  high- 
ways, educational  buildings,  and  almost  every  con- 
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ceivable  kind  of  structure.  One  expert  put  it  aptly 
when  he  said  that  the  high  levels  of  construction  in 
1959,  and  the  years  before,  represent  catching  up 
with  the  past  rather  than  borrowing  from  the  future. 

In  nonresidential  building,  a  strong  comeback 
from  the  1958  recession  is  under  way,  and  is  ex- 
pected to  continue  through  1960  into  the  foresee- 
able future.  Commercial  building  contracts  were  on 
a  rising  curve,  which  should  continue.  If  we  arc  to 
catch  up  with  the  demand  for  schools,  this  category 
should  likewise  show  gains.  A  sharp  upturn  in  indus- 
trial building  is  already  under  way,  with  contracts 
running  well  ahead  of  last  year  and  further  gains 
predicted  for  1960. 

International  Events.  An  important  event  of  the 
year  was  the  American  Cultural-Technological  Ex- 
position in  Moscow  and  the  corresponding  Russian 
one  in  New  York,  the  fiist  of  such  interchanges. 
Built  in  Sokolniki  Park,  the  American  Exposition 
consisted  of  two  buildings;  a  fan-shaped  one  of 
50,000  square  feet  and  a  circular  one  200  feet  in  di- 
ameter topped  by  a  golden  dome.  Wolton  Docket  & 
Associates  designed  the  buildings;  George  Nelson 
and  Company  designed  the  interior  and  exterior  dis- 
plays, Robert  Zion  and  Harold  Breen  were  land- 
scape architects  for  the  project;  Rollo  Williams  was 
lighting  consultant.  Norman  Cousins  pioudly  point- 
ed out  in  the  Saturday  Review  that  the  "daring  use 
of  glass  and  lightweight  materials;  the  sense  of 
openness  and  clear  unimpeded  lines"  which  are  rare 
or  nonexistent  in  Moscow,  made  the  American  ex- 
position "an  explosion  and  a  shower  of  sparks"  in 
the  Moscow  mise  en  scene. 

At  year's  end,  it  was  learned  that  New  York  City's 
proposal  to  hold  a  World's  Fair  in  1964  had  been 
approved,  and  Robert  Kopple,  executive  vice  presi- 
dent of  the  corporation  formed  to  conduct  the  expo- 
sition was  quoted  as  saying,  "An  architectural  and 
planning  committee  will  soon  be  set  up,  and  its 
members  will  include  some  of  the  outstanding  archi- 
tects of  the  country."  The  theme  for  the  fair  will  be 
Peace  Through  Understanding. 

Frank  Lloyd  Wright,  famous  the  world  over  and 
certainly  the  greatest  American  architect,  died  April 
9  in  Arizona  at  the  age  of  90.  (See  OBITUARIES.) 
His  buildings  and  his  writings  made  his  influence 
widespread.  He  was  one  of  the  leaders  of  the  revolt 
against  the  academic  eclecticism  characteristic  of 
early  20th  century  architecture,  and  a  pioneer  of  the 
modern  movement.  One  of  the  most  recent  of  his 
buildings,  the  Guggenheim  Museum  in  New  York, 
was  finished  and  opened  to  the  public  only  six 
months  after  his  death.  Characteristically,  the  build- 
ing created  much  interest  and  a  great  deal  of  con- 
troversy. One  group  of  admirers  claimed  it  the 
greatest  art  museum  of  the  century;  another  dissi- 
dent faction  described  it  as  completely  unsuitable 
for  the  display  of  paintings,  since  it  has  so  much  in- 
terest within  itself  and  is  too  assertive  to  become  a 
proper  background.  For  the  first  time,  the  American 
Institute  of  Architects  and  the  National  Trust  for 
Historic  Preservation  have  jointly  selected  16  build- 
ings by  Frank  Lloyd  Wright  as  important  landmarks 
in  American  architectural  development  and  have 
recommended  their  preservation.  This  action  was 
formalized  by  the  AIA  in  a  resolution  passed  by 
their  board  of  directors  less  than  three  months  after 
Wright's  death. 

Americans  were  intrigued  to  hear  that  London 
and  Paris  will  soon  have  their  first  skyscrapers,  each 
in  keeping  with  American  tradition.  The  building  in 
Paris  will  be  52  stories  high,  the  tallest  in  Europe, 
and  part  of  a  $120  million  complex  planned  by  the 
government  which  will  include  a  hotel,  the  office 
tower,  stores,  and  25  acres  of  studios  for  artists.  Re- 
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garding  the  project,  Andre  Malraux,  Minister  for 
Cultural  Affairs,  said,  "If  we  accept  the  skyscraper, 
modern  architecture  will  penetrate  into  Paris.  It 
modem  architecture  does  not  penetrate  Pans,  it  will 
not  penetrate  France."  The  London  project  centers 
about  a  31-story  office  tower  and  consists  of  three 
buildings;  the  group  will  be  built  by  private  capi- 
tal at  Milbank,  Westminster,  at  a  cost  of  roughly 
$14  million. 

The  Russians  recently  held  a  competition  for  the 
design  of  a  new  Palace  of  Soviets  in  Moscow  to  re- 
place the  discarded  design  of  1931.  Realizing  that 
new  matenals  and  engineering  equipment  are  oeing 
applied  to  architecture  and  construction,  the  Coun- 
cil of  Ministers  of  the  U.S.S.R.,  in  effect,  asked  the 
competitors  to  come  up  with  something  new.  The 
jury  was  apparently  not  satisfied  with  the  submis- 
sions and  no  building  will  actually  be  built  as  a  re- 
sult of  the  contest.  Only  second  prizes  were  award- 
ed; no  first.  The  whole  picture  is  revealing,  and 
points  up  with  clarity  the  evolution  that  is  taking 
place  in  Soviet  architecture  and  the  obviously  slow 
progress  that  is  being  made  there  in  the  develop- 
ment of  a  truly  contemporary  architectural  expres- 
sion. 

Awards,  1959.  In  the  llth  annual  Honor  Awards 
Program  of  the  American  Institute  of  Architects, 
which  attracted  333  entries,  five  First  Honor  Awards 
and  ten  Awards  of  Merit  were  given.  First  Honor 
Awards  went  to  Minoru  Yamasaki  &  Associates  for 
the  McGregor  Memorial  Community  Conference 
Center,  Detroit,  Mich.;  I.  M.  Pei  &  Associates  for 
the  May  D  and  F  Department  Store,  Denver,  Colo.; 
Colbert  &  Lowcry  &  Associates  for  the  Diaz-Simon 
Pediatric  Clinic,  New  Orleans,  La.;  Eero  Saarinen 
&  Associates  for  Concordia  Senior  College,  Fort 
Wavne,  Ind.;  Kenneth  W.  Drooks  and  Druce  M. 
Walker  for  the  Central  Service  Facility  of  the  Wash- 
ington Water  Power  Co.,  Spokane,  Wash. 

The  $25,000  R.  S.  Reynolds  Memorial  Award  for 
the  most  significant  use  of  aluminum  in  architecture, 
either  structurally  or  esthetically,  was  awarded  to  the 
Australian  firm  of  Yuncken,  Freeman  Drothers, 
Griffiths  and  Simpson  for  the  design  of  the  Sidney 
Meyer  Music  Bowl  in  Melbourne.  The  Dowl  was 
completed  in  December  1958,  after  less  than  a  year 
of  construction,  and  accommodates  2,100  under  its 
roof,  with  provision  for  an  additional  20,000  who 
will  be  able  to  see  and  hear  a  given  performance  on 
the  adjoining  lawn. 

In  Canada,  the  Massey  Medals,  administered  by 
the  Royal  Architectural  Institute  of  Canada  in  be- 
half of  the  Massey  Foundation,  were  awarded  to 
nine  in  recognition  of  achievement  in  Canadian  ar- 
chitecture. The  gold  medal  was  presented  to  Roun- 
thwaite  and  Fairfield  for  their  design  of  the  Strat- 
ford Festival  Theatre  in  Stratford,  Ontario.  Eight 
silver  medals  were  also  awarded.  There  were  a  total 
of  158  entries  from  76  architectural  firms. 

Winner  of  the  first  prize  in  a  Greek  competition 
for  the  National  Railroads  office  building  in  Athens 
was  awarded  to  Thymio  Papayannis  and  Stheni 
Molfessis,  young  Greek  architects  trained,  respec- 
tively, at  M.I.T.  and  L'Ecole  des  Beaux  Arts.  Con- 
struction of  the  12-story  building  is  scheduled  to 
begin  in  July. 

An  architectural  competition  calculated  to  spur 
the  architect's  role  in  middle-income  development 
housing,  sponsored  by  the  Mastic  Tile  Corporation 
of  America,  was  won  by  architects  Howard  R. 
Meyer,  James  Reece  Pratt,  and  Harold  Dox,  of 
Texas,  who  received  the  $10,000  top  award. 

American  architect  Ludwig  Mies  van  der  Rohe 
was  named  by  Queen  Elizabeth  II  to  receive  the 
1959  Royal  Gold  Medal  of  Britain  for  Architectural 
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Achievement,  following  the  recommendation  of  the 
Royal  Institute  of  British  Architects.  Mr.  van  der 
Rone  was  the  seventh  American  to  receive  the  Brit- 
ish award.  Mr.  van  der  Rohe  was  also  honored  by 
the  Federal  Republic  of  Germany;  he  received  the 
Commander's  Cross  of  the  Order  of  Merit.  Thepre- 
sentation  was  made  in  the  name  of  president  Theo- 
dor  Heuss,  who  said  it  came  from  "the  country 
where  you  were  born,  and  where  you  laid  down  the 
foundation  for  your  great  art— the  country  which 
will  never  forget  you. '  The  architect's  most  recent 
building  is  the  House  of  Seagrams,  in  New  York 
City. 

Richard  J.  Neutra  of  California  was  awarded  the 
Grand  Cross  of  Merit  of  the  German  Federal  Re- 
public for  "his  unceasing  interest  in  Germany  and 
his  vital  influence  on  modern  architectural  develop- 
ment." Mr.  Neutra  also  received  the  Grand  Prize  of 
the  City  of  Vienna,  Austria,  for  outstanding  achieve- 
ment in  architecture  and  city  planning.  Mr.  Neutra 
was  born  in  Vienna  and  has  practiced  since  the 
1930's  in  California. 

The  Gold  Medal  of  the  American  Institute  of 
Architects,  its  highest  award  in  recognition  of  dis- 
tinguished service  to  the  profession,  was  presented 
this  year  to  Walter  Gropius  during  the  91st  annual 
convention  of  the  Institute  in  New  Orleans,  June 
22-26.  Dr.  Gropius  was  bom  in  Germany,  where  he 
founded  the  famous  Bauhaus  School  of  Design  in 
Dessau.  He  came  to  the  United  States  in  1937  as 
head  of  The  Graduate  School  of  Design  at  Harvard, 
and  has  maintained  a  practice  in  Boston  since  that 
time. 

Public  Buildings.  In  the  field  of  public  buildings, 
there  was  considerable  activity  and  a  generally  high 
level  of  design.  The  foreign  buildings  operation  of 
the  State  Department  continued  its  enlightened  pro- 
gram for  embassies  and  consulates  abroad.  Two  ex- 
amples of  outstanding  design  were  finished:  the 
embassy  in  New  Delhi,  India,  by  architect  Edward 
D.  Stone,  and  the  embassy  in  Oslo,  Norway,  by  ar- 
chitect Eero  Saarinen.  Mr.  Saarinen's  London  Em- 
bassy was  also  virtually  completed  at  year's  end. 

In  Chicago,  a  mammoth  $34  million  Exposition 
Center  is  under  construction  on  the  lakcfront,  and 
brings  together  the  varied  talents  of  architects  Al- 
fred Shaw,  Edward  D.  Stone,  John  Root,  and  Victor 
Hofe;  as  well  as  sculptors  Constantino  Nivola  and 
Isamu  Noguchi.  A  new  hotel  is  also  under  way  di- 
rectly across  the  street  from  the  exposition  hall;  it 
will  be  the  largest  hotel  to  be  constructed  in  that 
city  for  25  years,  containing  550  rooms,  a  swimming 
pool,  and  underground  parking  for  600  cars.  The 
building  was  designed  by  Naess  and  Murphy,  Chi- 
cago architects. 

In  New  York,  the  Board  of  Estimate  approved  the 
Brooklyn  approaches  to  the  Narrows  Bridge,  which 
will  cross  New  York  harbor  and  connect  Staten  Is- 
land with  Brooklyn.  (See  BRIDGES.) 

President  Eisenhower  broke  ground  on  May  14 
for  the  $75  million  Lincoln  Center  for  the  Perform- 
ing Arts  in  New  York  City,  and  construction  of  the 
first  unit,  Philharmonic  Hall,  began.  The  center  will 
include  a  total  of  six  buildings  devoted  to  opera, 
symphony,  theatre,  and  dance.  They  are  being  de- 
signed by  six  architects  under  the  general  leader- 
ship of  Wallace  K.  Harrison.  Philharmonic  Hall  is 
scheduled  for  completion  in  1961;  all  of  die  build- 
ings are  to  be  finished  by  1963. 

Abroad,  several  large  projects  in  the  category  of 
public  work  are  going  forward.  The  distinguished 
Dutch  architect  J.  J.  P.  Oud  is  working  on  a  cultural 
center  for  The  Hague,  traditional  site  of  Interna- 
tional meetings,  which  will  include  a  Congress  Hall 
to  seat  3,000,  a  theatre  and  music  room,  a  cinema, 


restaurants,  and  a  17-story  hotel.  In  Puerto  Rico  a 
new  medical  center,  on  a  140-acre  site  near  the  Uni- 
versity, which  will  cost  about  $42  million  and  in- 
clude 16  buildings,  is  under  way.  Isadore  and  Zach- 
ary  Rosenfeld  of  New  York  are  architects  for  the 
master  plan  of  the  center,  which  includes  buildings 
by  several  other  firms. 

School  Building.  School  and  college  buildings  con- 
tinued to  be  erected  in  quantity  in  an  effort  to  keep 
up  with  rising  demand,  and  the  general  level  of 
architectural  expression  was  high.  The  new  U.S.  Air 
Force  Academy,  in  Boulder,  Colo.,  was  dedicated  in 
June.  The  buildings,  designed  by  Skidmore,  Owings 
&  Merrill,  are  located  on  a  17,500-acre  site  high 
(7,000  ft.)  in  the  Rockies.  The  combination  of  fine 
architectural  design  and  the  nigged  grandeur  of  the 
setting  creates  a  most  impressive  result. 

A  remarkable  program  of  public  school  construc- 
tion for  the  community  of  Sarasota,  Fla..  is  nearing 
completion.  Seldom  does  one  find  a  coordinated,  en- 
lightened program  of  such  scope.  This  one  involves 
ten  schools,  all  well  designed.  Philip  H.  Hiss  is 
chairman  of  the  board  administering  the  program, 
and  the  buildings  were  designed  by  Victor  Lundy, 
Mark  Hampton,  and  John  Crowell,  Bolton  McBryae 
and  West  and  Waters,  Gene  Leedy,  Paul  Rudolph, 
and  Ralph  and  William  Zimmerman. 

Several  universities  around  the  country  are  pro- 
ceeding with  building  programs  that  each  run  into 
millions  of  dollars,  notably  New  York  University, 
The  University  of  Chicago.  The  University  of  Cali- 
fornia in  Berkeley,  Wellesley  College,  Vassar  Col- 
lege, Harvard  University,  and  several  others. 

Due  to  the  increase  in  population,  there  is  every 
expectation  that  the  need  for  classroom  facilities  in 
both  public  and  private  institutions  for  learning  will 
keep  such  construction  on  a  rising  curve  of  activity 
for  several  years  to  come. 

Commercial  Building.  In  the  commercial  field,  it  is 
interesting  to  note  that  despite  the  great  amounts  of 
new  office  space  that  have  been  built  in  the  last 
several  years,  the  demand  seems  to  continue  un- 
abated. Office  buildings  are  going  up  in  all  parts  of 
the  country  as  well  as  abroad.  Construction  in  the 
hotel  and  motel  category  is  also  remarkably  active.  In 
several  big  cities  the  first  new,  large  hotels  in  years 
are  going  forward.  Not  only  are  the  big  chains  em- 
barking on  ambitious  programs;  small  operators  are 
also  constructing  roadside  motels  ranging  from  small 
to  large.  —JAMES  S.  HORNDECK 

AREA  DEVELOPMENT,  Offlra  of.  Sound  economic 
growth  in  States  and  communities  throughout  the 
country  is  the  primary  goal  of  the  Office  of  Area  De- 
velopment of  the  Business  and  Defense  Services 
Administration,  U.S.  Department  of  Commerce. 
Since  its  inception  in  1947,  OAD  has  worked,  in 
great  part  through  State  planning  and  economic  de- 
velopment agencies,  assisting  communities  with 
programs  designed  to  improve  the  industrial  cli- 
mate, create  job  opportunities,  and  stimulate  com- 
mercial activity. 

Four  divisions  perform  the  basic  service  functions 
of  this  Office.  State  and  Community  Assistance  Di- 
vision counsels  community  groups  on  local  programs 
for  industrial  and  economic  development.  It  pro- 
vides, in  addition,  technical  aid  for  making  area 
economic  surveys,  financing  industry  through  indus- 
trial development  corporations,  readying  sites  for 
new  industrial  plants,  contacting  industry  prospects, 
etc.  Industrial  Location  Division  maintains  a  one- 
stop  information  center  and  library,  helpful  to  in- 
dustries in  determining  what  locations  are  best 
suited  to  their  needs,  and  to  communities  in  organ- 
izing industrial  parks  and  similar  attractions  to  in- 
dustry. Products  Expansion  Division  participates  in 
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exhibits  of  new  products,  business  opportunities, 
and  industrial  techniques  and  guides  communities 
and  firms  interested  in  product  diversification.  Re- 
sources Analysis  Division  examines  area  trends  in 
economic  growth  and  development  and  issues  re- 
ports useful  to  States  and  communities  in  relating 
their  area  development  potentialities  to  industrial 
location  requirements. 

Through  liaison  with  other  Federal  agencies  and 
State  organizations,  OAD  serves  the  Federal  gov- 
ernment as  a  source  of  information  helpful  to  State 
and  local  groups  in  their  area  development  efforts. 
An  annual  conference  where  Federal  and  State  of- 
ficials may  discuss  and  seek  solutions  to  problems 
of  mutual  interest  is  sponsored  jointly  by  OAD  and 
the  Association  of  State  Planning  ana  Development 
Agencies.  Typical  of  how  OAD  cooperates  with 
other  Federal  agencies  is  its  collaboration  with  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  on  its  Rural  Develop- 
ment Program,  aimed  at  increasing  employment  op- 
portunities for  low-income  farm  families. 

Principal  OAD  technical  and  development  aid 
publications  issued  in  1959  include:  Location  of 
Manufacturing  Plants  by  Industry,  County,  and  Em- 
ployment Size:  1954  (cross-classifies  450  manu- 
facturing industries  by  plant  size  and  location), 
Metropolitan  Area  ana  City  Size  Patterns  of  Manu- 
facturing Industries:  1954  (guide  to  which  industries 
tend  to  concentrate  in  metropolitan  areas  and  which 
usually  prefer  smaller  towns  and  rural  areas), 
and  Data  Sources  for  Plant  Location  Analysis. 
Through  its  bimonthly  Area  Development  Bulletin, 
OAD  calls  attention  to  Federal  programs  and  data 
useful  in  carrying  out  local  development  activities, 
and  describes  State  and  community  experiences  in 
achieving  economic  growth. 

—MAURICE  Z.  MICHELMAN 

ARGENTINA.  A  South  American  republic  consisting 
.of  24  Provinces  and  one  Federal  District  (the  city 
.of  Buenos  Aires).  Area:  1,084,362  sq.mi.  Pop.  ( 1958 
•est.):  20,248,000.  Chief  cities:  Buenos  Aires  (capi- 
tal) 3,733,000  (1957  est.),  Rosario  de  Santa  Fe 
<1954)  551,276;  C6rdoba  (1953)  510,739;  LaPlata 
<1956)  357,356;  Tucuman  (1953)  244.628;  Santa 
Fe  ( 1954)  219,620.  About  80  percent  ot  thepeople 
.are  native  born  of  South  European  descent.  The  rest 
,are  European  immigrants.  The  official  language  is 
,'Spanish. 

Education  and  Religion.  Education  is  free,  sec- 
mlar,  and  compulsory  between  the  ages  of  6  and 
14.  The  literacy  rate  was  86.7  percent  in  1947.  In 
1954  there  were  16,189  primary  schools  with  2,- 
565,164  pupils.  459  secondary  with  102,742  stu- 
«dents,  133  higher  with  141,770  students,  as  well 
.as  6  national  universities  with  90,201  students  in 
1950.  The  Roman  Catholic  religion  is  state  sup- 
ported, but  since  the  overthrow  of  Per6n  in  1955 
its  constitutional  status  has  been  uncertain.  Other 
faiths  are  tolerated. 

Production.  The  wealth  of  the  country  is  based  on 
•cattle-raising  and  cereal-crop  agriculture  with  pe- 
Iroleum  production  and  other  aspects  of  industry 
increasing  in  importance  in  recent  years.  Yields  of 
tthe  chief  cereal  crops  in  1957-58  (in  1,000  metric 
Ions)  were:  wheat,  5,810;  corn  4,810;  barley  1,010; 
oats  995;  rye  630;  linseed  630.  A  cotton  crop  yield- 
ling  168,000  tons  of  fiber  and  324,500  tons  ot  seed 
was  grown.  Sugar  production  in  1958  was  estimated 
to  have  reached  a  record  total  of  over  1  million 
tons.  Meat  production  declined  sharply  in  1958  as 
an  attempt  was  made  to  build  up  the  cattle  herds. 
Meat  production  amounted  to  1,243,929  metric  tons. 
The  wool  clip  totaled  182,000  tons.  The  principal 
minerals  mined  in  Argentina  during  1958  were:  lead 
39,400  tons,  zinc  76,500  tons,  tungsten  925  tons, 
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beryllium,  and  mica.  Refinery  expansions  are  in 
progress  to  process  the  increased  production  of 
crude  oil  (5  million  cubic  meters  in  1958)  and  the 
construction  of  a  steel  mill  is  being  undertaken  at 
San  Nicolas.  (See  Events  below.) 

For«i0n  Trod*.  Argentina's  exports  in  1958  totaled 
$982.1  million;  imports,  $1,216.9  million.  The  two 
principal  exports  were  meat,  valued  at  $291.9  mil- 
lion, and  cereals  and  linseed,  $258  million.  Hides, 
wool,  dairy  products,  wheat  flour,  wood,  minerals, 
fish,  and  various  manufactures  were  also  exported. 
The  imports  included  food,  tobacco,  textiles,  chemi- 
cals, paper,  lumber,  iron  and  steel,  machinery  and 
vehicles,  fuel,  and  rubber. 

Transportation  and  Communication.  In  1957  the  na- 
tionalized railways,  strengthened  by  new  equip- 
ment, carried  618.6  million  passengers  and  34.6  mil- 
lion tons  of  freight  over  the  nations  27,874  miles  of 
track.  In  1958  there  were  357,785  passenger  cars  and 
203,630  trucks  registered.  In  1958  the  government- 
owned  airline  bought  six  jet  airliners,  the  first  in 
South  America.  The  merchant  fleet  consisted  of  143 
ships  of  over  1,000  tons  gross. 

Finance  The  estimated  budget  for  1958  antici- 
pated revenues  of  $251.3  million  and  expenditures 
of  $318.5  The  traditional  deficit  of  $300  million  is 
expected  to  be  eliminated  by  1961.  The  official  cur- 
rency is  the  peso.  Free  since  1958,  it  depreciated  to 
slightly  less  than  $0.01  per  peso  in  June  1959,  but 
recovered  by  November  1959,  to  $0.012  per  peso. 

Government.  In  1956  the  1853  Constitution,  as 
amended,  was  adopted  in  place  of  the  1949  Peronist 
Constitution.  Under  its  terms,  the  President  and 
Vice  President,  who  must  be  Roman  Catholic  and 
of  Argentine  birth,  are  elected  by  popular  vote  to 
serve  for  six  years.  The  National  Congress  consists 
of  a  Senate  with  34  members  and  a  Chamber  of 
Deputies  with  166;  the  President  appoints  a  Cabinet 
of  16  members.  President  of  the  Republic:  Dr.  Ar- 
turo  Frondizi,  elected  in  February  1958. 

Events,  1959.  The  year  saw  a  number  of  govern- 
mental crises  closely  miked  with  the  continuing  eco- 
nomic difficulties.  During  the  April  demonstrations 
against  the  government's  austerity  program  and  its 
labor  policies,  rioters  burned  automobiles  in  Buenos 
Aires  and  were  dispersed  only  by  a  force  of  2,000 
policemen.  In  retaliation,  the  government  banned 
Communist  party  activities  and  ordered  all  party 
offices  closed,  but  did  not  outlaw  the  party  itself. 

Several  crippling  strikes  complicated  the  already 
difficult  economic  situation.  In  May,  police  clashed 
with  striking  government  bank  employees  in  Buenos 
Aires.  Other  strikes  occurred  in  the  Provinces  and 
labor  leaders  were  jailed  in  Cordoba  and  Junin.  In 
September  a  general  strike  was  called  by  Peronist 
and  Communist  labor  groups,  but,  lacking  general 
support,  it  lasted  only  two  days. 

In  June  dissatisfied  military  leaders  accused  the 
government  of  favoring  the  Peronists  and  demanded 
a  stronger  policy  against  Communism.  Army  officers 
accused  President  Frondizi  of  having  signed  a  secret 
pact  with  Per6n  to  gain  his  election.  C6rdoba  was 
the  center  of  the  unrest,  but  throughout  the  country 
Army,  Navy,  and  Air  Force  units  were  confined  to 
barracks.  President  Frondizi  dismissed  Col.  Manuel 
Reimundez,  whom  the  Cordoba  dissidents  accused 
of  Peronism,  and  arrested  two  rebellious  military 
leaders. 

Another  Army  crisis  arose  in  early  September. 
General  Toranzo  Montero  had  been  dismissed  by 
the  Secretary  of  War,  but  refused  to  give  up  his 
position  and  radioed  to  the  garrisons  for  support. 
He  received  overwhelming  backing,  and  President 
Frondizi  dismissed  the  Secretary  or  War  and  rein- 
stated General  Montero  as  Commander-in-Chief. 
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General  Montero  is  known  for  his  constitutionalism 
and  anti-Peronist  feelings.  Late  in  November,  dis- 
content again  developed  within  the  army,  and  police 
in  Rosario  were  confined  to  barracks  while  order 
was  restored.  The  attempted  coup  involved  stealing 
arms  from  military  depots  and  efforts  to  cut  off 
public  utilities  in  Santa  F6  Province. 

Economy.  The  government's  austerity  and  stabil- 
ization program  was  attacked  by  Communists  and 
Peronists  who  claimed  that  the  plan,  backed  by  the 
United  States,  "condemns  the  nation  to  the  yoke  of 
foreign  capitalism."  The  Socialists  and  the  People's 
Radicals,  although  anti-Peron,  also  denounced  the 
plan.  The  criticism  found  wide  acceptance  among 
the  people  who  were  highly  dissatisfied  with  the 
price  spiral  in  food,  clothing,  transport,  and  fuel. 

Government  finances  were  in  a  difficult  state,  and 
the  country  reached  the  end  of  the  year  close  to 
bankruptcy.  Gold  and  exchange  reserves  fell  to  ap- 
proximately $100  million,  while  imports  exceeded 
exports.  There  was  little  expectation  of  improvement 
and  the  country  had  to  count  on  U.S.  assistance.  It 
was  announced  in  March  that  the  stabilization  pro- 
gram was  reducing  the  outflow  of  foreign  exchange 
as  imports  of  commodities  had  been  halted  by  high 
tariffs.  Imports  of  oil,  rubber,  and  steel  declined 
sharply.  Despite  these  measures,  the  cost  of  living 
continued  to  rise.  The  cost  of  all  public  service  rose 
as  much  as  an  estimated  200  percent.  Electricity 
rates  increased  150  percent  ana  gasoline  200  per- 
cent. In  some  cities,  neighborhood  committees  were 
formed  to  fight  the  new  public  service  rates.  The 
meat  industry  claimed  that  the  consumption  had 
dropped  about  50  percent  due  to  high  prices. 

In  May,  negotiations  were  concluded  in  Wash- 
ington for  loans  amounting  to  $350  million  from  the 
United  States  government  and  from  private  busi- 
ness. The  amount  included  $35  million  in  agricul- 
tural surpluses  and  an  $100  million  advance  from 
three  U.S.  oil  companies.  Rogeho  Frigerio,  President 
Frondizi's  economic  adviser,  conducted  the  nego- 
tiations. Economic  difficulties  continued  despite  the 
loan.  The  government  had  to  grant  a  substantial 
wage-increase  to  light  and  power  workers,  which 
could  not  be  passed  on  to  the  consumers  in  higher 
rates,  while  the  power  companies  declared  that  they 
could  not  absorb  the  cost  of  the  new  wages.  Oil 
production  looked  more  hopeful,  with  progress 
being  made  by  foreign  development  companies.  The 
Ministry  of  Economy  announced  that  Argentina  was 
expected  to  reach  self  sufficiency  in  oil  by  1964  or 
earlier. 

Foreign  Affairs.  President  Arturo  Frondizi  came  to 
the  United  States  in  mid-January  for  an  official 
12-day  visit.  He  conferred  with  President  Eisen- 
hower and  other  Federal  officials,  and  made  a  strong 
appeal  to  attract  investors  to  Argentina. 

Relations  with  Soviet  Russia  grew  tense  in  April, 
when  the  government  gave  Nikolai  A.  Beloous,  a 
Soviet  Embassy  Counselor,  48  hours  to  leave  the 
country.  He  was  charged  with  instigating  and  par- 
ticipating in  a  Communist-Peronist  demonstration. 
According  to  the  police,  Mr.  Beloous  indirectly  con- 
ducted street  action  that  resulted  in  riots  and  the 
burning  of  automobiles.  The  government  later  de- 
clared four  other  Communist  diplomats  personae 
non  gratae.  In  a  press  conference,  the  Soviet  Am- 
bassador labeled  Argentina's  action  arbitrary. 

Argentina  supported  the  Inter-American  Peace 
Commission,  was  active  at  the  meeting  of  Foreign 
Ministers  of  the  American  Republics  held  in  Chile 
during  the  summer,  and  participated  in  the  meeting 
of  the  Special  Committee  on  Antarctic  Research 
(SCAR)  in  Washington,  D.C.  during  October  and 
November.  See  ANTARCTICA.  —MIGUEL  JORRJN 


ARIZONA.  A  mountain  State.  Area:  113,900  sq.mi. 
Pop.  (1958  est):  1,500.000.  Chief  cities  (1950 
census):  Phoenix  (capital)  106,818;  Tucson 45,454; 
Mesa  16,790;  Amphitheater  12,644;  Douglas,  9,442; 
Yuma  9,145;  Wakefield  8,906;  Glendale  8,179; 
Tempe  7,684. 

Nickname.  The  Grand  Canyon  State.  Motto, 
Ditat  Deus  (God  Enriches).  Flower,  Saguaro  Cac- 
tus. Bird,  Cactus  Wren.  Song,  Arizona.  Entered  the 
Union,  Feb.  14,  1912.  See  EDUCATION,  SCHOOLS, 
VITAL  STATISTICS. 

Finonc*.  For  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1958, 
general  revenue  amounted  to  $184,263,000;  general 
expenditure  $188,755,000.  Debt  redemption  for  the 
fiscal  year  amounted  to  $284,000;  borrowing  was 
$2,250,000.  Total  debt  outstanding  amounted  to 
$13,248,000. 

Elections.  There  were  no  general  elections  for  ma- 
jor state- wide  offices. 

Legislation.  The  Arizona  Legislature  met  in  regular 
session  from  January  12  to  March  21.  For  fiscal 
1960,  $102.2  million  was  appropriated  to  State  de- 
partments and  institutions,  compared  to  $85.4  mil- 
lion for  similar  purposes  in  fiscal  1959.  Most  of  the 
increase  was  for  education.  In  addition,  $10.7  mil- 
lion was  authorized  for  special  purposes;  over  $9 
million  ot  this  amount  was  for  capital  outlay  at  in- 
stitutions. The  additional  expenditures  will  be 
financed  by  an  increase  in  the  sales  tax  from  2^  to 
3^  per  dollar.  The  lax  is  expected  to  produce  about 
$19  million  in  revenue. 

About  two  thirds  of  the  sales  tax  revenue  is  ear- 
marked for  increasing  State  aid  to  schools  from  $127 
to  $170  per  pupil.  This  will  add  an  estimated  $12.7 
million  per  fiscal  year  to  the  $29.6  million  required 
for  schools  to  maintain  former  standards.  State  aid 
to  schools  in  1959  was  $27.4  million 

Highway  and  highway  safety  legislation  included 
measures  making  jail  sentences  mandatory  and  pro- 
viding for  license  suspension  or  revocation  on  second 
conviction  for  diunken  or  reckless  driving.  The  jail 
sentences  may  be  served  at  night  and  on  holidays 
in  hardship  cases,  permitting  heads  of  households  to 
support  their  families.  It  was  indicated  that  the 
State  would  spend  $60  million  in  State  and  Federal 
funds  on  highway  construction  in  fiscal  1959-60  as 
contrasted  with  $38  million  in  the  previous  period. 
A  cut  in  truck  fees  granted  several  years  ago  was 
eliminated  and  other  truck  fees  were  increased. 

Health  and  welfare  measures  included  increasing 
maximum  welfare  assistance  payments  for  the  agea 
from  $70  to  $80,  for  the  blind  from  $80  to  $90,  and 
for  aid  to  dependent  children  from  $173  to  $220  per 
month. 

The  legislature  established  an  oil  and  gas  com- 
mission to  regulate  drilling  and  production,  and  in- 
stituted an  ad  valorem  tax  on  gas  production.  A 
program  was  launched  to  curtail  an  infestation  of 
pink  bollworm  which  threatens  the  State's  multi- 
million  dollar  cotton  industiy. 

Officer*,  1959.  Governor,  Paul  Fanmn;  Lieut.  Gov- 
ernor, None;  Secretary  of  State,  Wesley  Bolin;  At- 
toiney  General,  Wade  Church;  Treasurer,  H.  Y. 
Sprague;  Auditor,  Mrs.  Jewel  W.  Jordan. 
ARKANSAS.  A  west  south  central  State.  Area:  53,- 
104  sq.mi.  Pop.  ( 1956  est.):  1,815,000.  Chief  cities 
(1950  census  unless  otherwise  indicated):  Little 
Rock  (capital)  102,213;  Fort  Smith  56,312  (1955  ; 
North  Little  Rock  44,097,  Pine  Bluff  39,795  ( 1956 ) ; 
Hot  Springs  29,307;  El  Dorado  23,076. 

Nickname,  The  Wonder  State.  Motto,  Regnat 
Populus  (The  People  Rule).  Flower,  Apple  Blos- 
som. Bird,  Mockingbird.  Song,  Arkansas.  Entered 
the  Union,  June  15, 1836.  See  EDUCATION,  SCHOOLS, 
VITAL  STATISTICS. 
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Finance  For  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1958, 
general  revenue  amounted  to  $223,246,000;  general 
expenditure,  $222,322,000.  Borrowing  for  the  fiscal 
year  was  $7,746,000;  and  debt  redemption  was 
$6,958,000.  Total  debt  outstanding  was  $109,595,- 
000. 

Elections.  There  were  no  general  elections  for  ma- 
jor state-wide  offices. 

Legislation.  The  Arkansas  legislature  met  in  regular 
session  from  January  12  to  March  12.  About  $614.5 
million  was  appropriated  for  the  1959-61  biennium, 
a  reduction  from  approximately  $623.7  million  for 
the  preceding  biennium.  However,  operating  ex- 
penditures will  actually  increase  in  the  biennium 
if  revenues  are  sufficient  to  meet  appropriations, 
since  the  reduction  reflects  primarily  a  cutback  in 
nonrevcnue  investment  items. 

A  constitutional  amendment  was  submitted  for 
action  by  the  voters  in  the  next  general  election 
which  would  double  the  salaries  of  the  Governor, 
Lieutenant  Governor,  Attorney  General,  Secretary 
of  State,  Treasurer,  Auditor,  and  Land  Commis- 
sioner. A  5  percent  preference  was  established  for  in- 
state bidders  on  purchases  of  all  public  agencies 
Persons  delinquent  in  income  tax  payments  were 
made  ineligible  foi  service  or  continued  service  with 
the  state  or  its  political  subdivisions.  A  procedure 
for  the  transfer  of  legislative  jurisdiction  over  Fed- 
eral lands  fiom  and  to  the  state  and  the  conditions 
for  such  transfer  and  exercise  of  jurisdiction  were 
established 

In  the  field  of  education,  the  legislature  estab- 
lished local  responsibility  for  the  assignment  and 
placement  of  pupils  according  to  criteria  stipulated 
in  the  act;  autnori/ed  financial  aid  for  instruction  to 
any  school  age  child  who  has  been  prohibited  from 
attending  public  sehools  for  reasons  beyond  his  con- 
trol, and  provided  for  special  districts  subject  to 
local  lefrrendum  in  any  large  county  for  the  purpose 
of  equal] /ing  educational  opportunities  in  the  sev- 
eral school  districts  therein.  A  constitutional  amend- 
ment was  submitted  to  the  voters  that  would  repeal 
a  section  requiring  state  maintenance  of  a  system  of 
free  schools  for  all  persons  between  ages  6  and  21, 
and  would  declare  it  to  be  public  policy  to  provide 
financial  aid  by  which  persons  between  the  ages  of 
6  and  18  may  receive  gratuitous  instruction,  the 
manner  of  the  aid  to  be  determined  at  the  local 
level. 

Highway  and  highway  safety  legislation  included 
an  enactment  authorizing  the  State  Highway  Com- 
mission to  issue  up  to  $21  million  in  highway  bonds 
in  the  next  three  years  if  approved  by  the  voters  at 
a  special  election,  and  established  uniform  traffic 
control  lighting  signal  rules  and  otherwise  amended 
existing  laws  to  conform  with  the  Uniform  Vehicle 
Code.  Minimum  financial  responsibility  require- 
ments in  automobile  accidents  were  developed  for 
personal  injury  and  increased  fivefold  for  property 
damage. 

In  the  field  of  health  and  welfare,  the  Interstate 
Compact  on  Mental  Health  was  enacted  and  an  ex- 
panded program  of  rehabilitation  of  the  physically 
and  mentally  handicapped  was  provided  for.  A  radi- 
ation protection  program  to  be  administered  by  the 
Board  of  Health  was  authorized  and  the  use  of 
fluoroscopic  devices  in  the  fitting  of  shoes  was 
banned.  Natural  resources  legislation  included  a 
severance  tax  credit  for  oil  producers  making  proper 
disposition  of  salt  water  by-product  wastes. 

Other  legislation  included  measures  making  par- 
ents of  minors  under  18  responsible  for  malicious 
destruction  of  property  up  to  $300,  and  making  the 
purchase  of  liquor  for  persons  under  the  age  of  21  a 
«usdem.earior.  Narcotics,  statutes  were  revised  to. 
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conform  with  changes  in  Federal  legislation.  A  con- 
stitutional amendment  to  enable  cities  to  incur  ad- 
ditional bonded  indebtedness  and  levy  additional 
taxes  was  referred  to  the  voters. 

Officers,  1959.  Governor,  Orval  E.  Faubus;  Lieut. 
Governor,  Nathan  Gordon;  Secretary  of  State,  C.  G. 
Hall;  Attorney  General,  Bruce  Bennett;  State  Treas- 
urer, J.  Vance  Clayton;  State  Auditor,  Jimmy  Jones. 
ARMED  SERVICES  TECHNICAL  INFORMATION  AGENCY 
(ASTIA).  This  agency  is  the  principal  documenta- 
tion center  for  unpublished  technical  and  scientific 
reports  issued  under  the  Department  of  Defense  re- 
search and  development  programs.  It  is  operated  by 
the  Air  Force's  Air  Research  and  Development 
Command  under  the  policy  direction  of  the  Secre- 
tary of  Defense  and  serves  all  the  Armed  Forces  and 
their  research  and  development  contractors.  Col. 
Woodrow  W.  Dunlop,  USAF,  was  commander  and 
director  of  the  Agency  in  1959. 

ASTIA  is  organized  in  five  divisions:  customer 
services,  document  processing,  management,  repro- 
duction, and  support.  The  Agency  s  services  are 
based  on  the  concept  that  technical  documents  re- 
sulting from  research  and  development  activities 
can  effectively  serve  the  national  interest  only  if 
they  are  promptly  made  available  for  military  re- 
search and  development. 

ASTIA  headquarters  and  Washington  Regional 
Office  are  located  at  Arlington  Hall  Station,  Arling- 
ton 12,  Va.  Other  regional  offices  are  at  New  York, 
N  Y.;  Wright-Patterson  AFB,  Ohio;  Oakland  Army 
Terminal,  Oakland,  Calif.;  and  Pasadena,  Calif. 

— LEROY  WHITMAN 

ARMY,  Department  of  the.  The  U.S.  Army  is  admin- 
isteied  by  the  Department  of  the  Army  and  is  one 
of  the  three  military  services  under  the  Department 
of  Defense.  In  August  1959,  Congress  allocated 
$9,376  million  to  the  Army  for  fiscal  1960.  Although 
this  was  the  smallest  amount  given  to  any  of  the 
Armed  Forces,  it  represented  an  increase  of  $391 
million  over  the  amount  requested  by  the  President 
in  his  budget  and  $324  million  more  than  the  Army 
received  tne  preceding  year.  Congress  eliminated, 
on  the  suggestion  of  the  Department  of  Defense, 
$10.8  million  from  the  Nike-Hercules  ground-to-air 
missile  program.  Among  the  increases  were  $147.2 
million  for  increased  strength  for  the  Army  National 
Guard  and  Reserves,  and  $375  million  to  be  used  for 
the  Nike-Zeus  anti-missile  missile  or  Army  modern- 
ization or  both. 

Wilbur  M.  Brucker  continued  through  1959  as 
Secretary  of  the  Army,  as  did  Hugh  M.  Milton  II  as 
Under  Secretary,  Dewey  Short  as  Assistant  Secre- 
tary ( Manpower  and  Reserve  Forces ) ,  and  George 
H.  Roderick  as  Assistant  Secretary  ( Financial  Man- 
agement). Courtney  Johnson  succeeded  Frank  H. 
Higgins  as  Assistant  Secretary  (Logistics)  and 
Richard  S.  Morse  replaced  William  H.  Martin  as  Di- 
rector, Research  and  Development.  General  Max- 
well D.  Taylor,  who  had  been  Chief  of  Staff  of  the 
Army  for  four  years,  retired  from  active  duty  on 
Tune  30.  To  succeed  him,  President  Eisenhower  ap- 
pointed General  Lyman  Lemnitzer,  who  previously 
had  been  Vice  Chief  of  Staff. 

In  a  farewell  address  before  the  National  Press 
Club,  General  Taylor  said,  "For  four  years  I  have 
tried  to  modernize  the  Army,  but  have  had  only 
limited  success."  In  his  final  report  as  Chief  of  Staff, 
he  wrote,  "Through  all  proper  channels  available, 
the  Army  must  continue  to  press  for  a  change  in  the 
underlying  premise  of  our  national  military  strategy 
from  the  strategic  concept  of  massive  retaliation  to 
one  of  flexible  response,  based  on  a  wide  range  of 
integrated,  balanced  military  strength."  See  AVIA- 
Tiw  and  MWJTABY  Arr  AIRS.  — LeRoY  WHTTMAM 
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AtTS.  If  any  single  significant  trend  can  be  estab- 
lished for  the  field  of  art  in  1959,  it  is  the  growing 
internationalism  of  contemporary  art  which  is  mani- 
fest both  in  the  constant  interchange  of  exhibitions 
between  countries  and  the  development,  in  the  free 
world  at  least,  of  what  appears  to  be  a  homogenous 
international  style.  National  traits,  of  course,  persist, 
but  it  is  increasingly  apparent  that  advance  guard 
artists  in  Paris,  New  York  or  Tokyo  speak  die  same 
language,  and  the  unanimity  of  these  artists  is  such 
that  in  the  large  international  exhibitions  it  is  often 
impossible  to  distinguish  national  origins  without 
reference  to  catalogues.  Furthermore  there  is  a  pro- 
nounced closing  of  the  gap  between  what  is  termed 
"avant  garde"  art  and  official"  art,  particularly  in 
the  United  States  where  this  gap  has  been  most 
pronounced  in  the  past.  Artists  who  only  a  few  years 
ago  would  have  been  anathema  to  government  spon- 
sored exhibitions  have  consistently  been  chosen  to 
represent  the  country  abroad  in  exhibitions  circu- 
lated by  the  State  Department,  and  theprotests  over 
the  inclusion  of  such  painters  as  Jackson  Pollock 
and  Willem  De  Kooning  in  the  U.S.  National  Ex- 
hibition  in  Moscow  during  the  summer  were  notori- 
ously few.  This  is  partially  accounted  for  by  the  fact 
that  the  State  Department  has  dropped  the  black 
lists  which  prohibited  sending  abroad  works  by 
artists  who  might  have  been  politically  radical  in  the 
1930's,  but  it  is  also  true  that  tolerance  of  and  even 
enthusiasm  for  innovation  in  art  are  constantly  on 
the  increase  in  the  United  States.  This  is  reflected 
in  museum  acquisitions  as  well  as  in  art  criticism 
and  the  coverage  given  to  contemporary  art  in 
newspapers  and  the  large  circulation  magazines. 

International  Shows.  The  major  international  exhi- 
bition of  the  year  was  the  Sao  Paulo  Biennial  in 
Brazil  at  which  the  British  sculptress  Barbara  Hep- 
worth  was  awarded  the  grand  international  prize  of 
$4,000  for  her  exhibition  of  20  sculptures.  Other 
prizes  (of  $1,333)  were  awarded  to:  for  a  foreign 
painter,  Spain's  Modesto  Cuixart;  for  a  Brazilian 
painter,  Manabu  Mabe;  for  a  foreign  engraver,  Yu- 
goslavia's Rico  Debenjab;  for  a  foreign  draftsman, 
Mexican  Jose"  Luis  Cuevas;  and  for  a  foreign  sculp- 
tor, Somaini  of  Italy.  The  American  sculptor,  David 
Smith,  won  a  purchase  prize  for  one  of  his  25  sculp- 
tures on  display;  33  paintings  by  Philip  Guston 
comprised  the  other  one-man  show  in  the  U.S.  sec- 
tion, and  three  paintings  each  by  ten  other  Amer- 
icans were  exhibited. 

The  first  international  exhibition  to  be  restricted 
to  artists  under  35  years  of  age  was  the  Biennale  de 
Paris,  which  was  held  at  the  Mus6e  d'Art  Moderne 
in  Paris  during  October,  under  the  sponsorship  of 
the  French  government  and  the  City  of  Paris.  Six 
month  scholarships  in  France  were  awarded  to 
Trevor  Bell  (Great  Britain),  Helen  Frankenthaler, 
(United  States),  Jan  Lebensztejn  (Poland),  Bert 
de  Leeuw  (Belgium),  Ordan  Petlevski  (Yugo- 
slavia), Manabu  Mabe  (Brazil),  Anthony  Caro 
(Great  Britain),  Gio  Pomodoro  (Italy),  Werner 
Schreib  (West  Germany)  and  Marcello  Grassmann 
(Brazil).  A  committee  award  was  made  to  the 
French  painter  Fabien,  a  bronze  medal  and  a  special 
one-man  exhibition  in  1960  went  to  Tan  Lebensztejn, 
and  the  Rodin  Museum  prize  to  the  U.S.  sculptor 
Peter  Voulkos.  A  number  of  other  prizes  were 
awarded  to  French  and  foreign  artists  living  in 
France. 

Other  exhibitions  of  an  international  composition 
include:  European  Art  Today,  the  work  of  35 
younger  artists  selected  by  the  Minneapolis  Insti- 
tute of  Arts,  to  tour  the  United  States  for  a  year; 
New  York-Paris,  the  J9Sffs,  an  exhibition  of  work 
hy  17  French  and  15  New  York  artists  at  the  Mu- 


seum of  Fine  Arts  in  Houston;  School  of  Paris:  The 
Internationals,  a  show  at  the  Walker  Art  Center  in 
Minneapolis,  which  included  Hartung,  Appel, 
Lanskoy,  Riopelle,  Schneider,  Soulages,  da  Silva, 
and  Zao  Wou-Ki,  only  two  of  whom  are  French  by 
birth;  and  15  Painters  from  Paris,  circulated  by  the 
Corcoran  Gallery  in  Washington,  D.C.  In  addition 
50  of  the  most  important  works  owned  by  Amster- 
dam's municipal  gallery  of  modem  art,  the  Stedelijk 
Museum,  including  works  by  Van  Gogh,  the  De 
Stijl  painters  and  assorted  modem  masters,  were 
sent  to  the  United  States  to  be  exhibited  in  four 
major  museums. 

One  of  the  most  ambitious  and  controversial  of 
international  exhibitions  was  the  II  Documenta  '59, 
a  survey  of  art  since  1945  held  in  the  town  of  Kassel, 
Germany,  during  the  summer,  and  selected  by  a 
committee  of  German  art  historians  and  museum 
directors.  Actually  there  were  three  separate  exhibi- 
tions; the  work  of  200  painters  was  hung  in  the  Mu- 
seum Fredericanum,  sculptures  by  80  artists  were 
installed  in  the  ruins  of  the  Orangerie,  and  the  work 
of  60  graphic  artists  was  displayed  nearby  in  the 
Bellevue  Schloss.  The  preponderance  of  the  work 
was  abstract.  European  critics  claimed  that  this  was 
a  disproportionate  allotment  and  complained  that 
the  Americans  (27  painters,  including  Jackson  Pol- 
lock with  15  canvases,  and  seven  sculptors)  domi- 
nated the  exhibition  simply  by  force  of  size,  finding 
their  work  "barbaric  and  destructive."  However, 
the  public  and  the  younger  generation  of  painters 
were,  reportedly,  tremendously  enthusiastic  about 
the  paintings  of  Jackson  Pollock.  A  large  exhibition 
of  his  work  was  circulated  in  major  European  cities 
during  1958-59,  generally  meeting  with  a  decidedly 
positive  response,  and  it  appears  that  his  influence 
on  artists  abroad  is  considerable.  Two  other  painters 
who  had  died  since  1945,  Nicolas  De  Stael  and  Wols 
were  also  given  comprehensive  representation,  and 
the  consensus  of  opinion,  whether  individually  fa- 
vorable or  unfavorable,  was  that  this  vast  exhibition, 
numbering  some  7,000  works,  was  one  of  the  most 
stimulating  and  provocative  art  events  of  the  post- 
war years. 

U.S.  Exhibitions.  On  October  21,  the  long  awaited 
Solomon  Guggenheim  Museum,  at  1071  Fifth  Ave- 
nue in  New  York,  opened  its  doors  to  the  public.  The 
building,  designed  by  Frank  Lloyd  Wright  some  ten 
years  before  his  death,  has  long  been  the  subject  of 
much  speculation  and  controversy.  After  the  open- 
ing of  the  cylindrical,  glass-domed  building  of  rein- 
forced concrete,  the  controversy  raged  even  more 
fiercely.  Some  critics  praised  the  building  with  its 
continuous  winding  ramp,  as  a  stupendous  archi- 
tectural accomplishment,  but  deplored  its  inade- 
quacy as  a  museum.  This  opinion  was  shared  by 
many  artists  who  felt  that  the  building  was  a  glori- 
ous monument  to  Wright,  but  that  the  interior  shell 
was  spectacularly  unsuited  to  the  display  of  paint- 
ings. The  paintings  are  supported  on  braces  extend- 
ing outward  several  feet  from  the  curving  wall  so 
that  they  appear  to  be  suspended  in  space,  sur- 
rounded by  intensely  bright  light.  They  seem  robbed 
of  their  function  as  wall  decorations,  and  one  cannot 
see  the  paintings  from  any  distance  because  of  the 
narrowness  of  the  ramp.  However,  these  complaints 
are  minimized  by  the  unique  achievement  which  the 
building  itself  represents,  and  by  the  fact  that  it 
draws  large  crowds  of  visitors  who  might  otherwise 
never  see  the  art  it  contains. 

The  Spanish  artist,  Joan  Mir6,  was  given  a  major 
retrospective  exhibition  at  the  Museum  of  Modem 
Art  in  New  York.  More  than  100  works  dating  from 
1912-58  provided  the  first  opportunity  in  this  coun- 
try Ao  survey  the  long  career  of  ML  artist  who  estab- 
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lished  himself  in  the  1930's  as  one  of  the  leading 
surrealist  painters.  The  exhibition  entitled  Recent 
Sculpture,  C7.S.A.,  staged  by  the  Museum  of  Mod- 
ern Art  during  the  summer  months,  was  chiefly 
notable  for  the  variety  of  materials  and  techniques 
it  presented,  rather  than  the  high  quality  of  the 
work.  This  was  followed  in  the  fall  by  the  New 
Images  of  Man  exhibition  which  was  greeted  with 
distaste  by  critics  and  public  alike,  partly  because 
its  arbitrary  limitations  were  misleading  and  based 
on  misconceptions,  partly  because  it  turned  out  to 
be  a  singularly  unpleasant  visual  experience. 

A  large  exhibition  of  oils,  watercolors,  drawings, 
and  engravings  by  Winslow  Homer  at  the  Metro- 
politan Museum  in  March  came  at  a  time  when 
American  artists  of  the  late  19th  and  earlier  20th 
century  are  being  accorded  ever  greater  tribute  for 
their  role  as  pioneers  in  establishing  a  uniquely 
American  artistic  tradition,  as  opposed  to  those 
artists  who  modeled  their  work  according  to  Euro- 
pean standards.  The  Metropolitan  also  displayed  the 
extensive  loan  exhibition  of  French  drawings  from 
American  collections  which  had  previously  been 
sent  to  France  and  Holland.  It  staged  a  small  ex- 
hibition of  El  Greco's  work  which  featured  the  Mu- 
seum's important  new  acquisition,  St.  Johns  Vision 
of  the  Mysteries  of  the  Apocalypse,  painted  by  El 
Greco  for  St.  John's  Hospital  in  Toledo  in  1608-14. 
This  is  the  year's  outstanding  acquisition  by  an 
American  museum,  although  it  is  closely  seconded 
by  the  National  Gallery's  new  Rubens,  Trie  Meeting 
of  Abraham  and  Melchizedek. 

Loan  Exhibitions.  Several  museums  organized  major 
loan  exhibitions  of  various  epochs  in  art,  among 
them  were:  The  Age  of  Elegance  at  the  Baltimore 
Museum,  devoted  to  the  Rococo  and  its  effect,  the 
first  exhibition  in  America  to  define  the  Rococo  style 
in  its  varied  manifestations  across  France,  Italy, 
Germany,  England,  and  the  American  colonies;  The 
Romantic  Movement  at  London's  Tate  Gallery  un- 
der the  auspices  of  the  Council  of  Europe;  and  The 
American  Muse  at  Washington's  Corcoran  Gallery. 
The  more  recent  past  was  represented  by  such  ex- 
hibitions as  Dada—The  Documents  of  a  Movement 
which  carried  some  500  items— pictures,  objects,  lit- 
erary productions— to  museums  in  Duesseldorf, 
Frankfurt,  and  Amsterdam,  and  the  showing  of  the 
Dial  Collection  in  the  Worcester  Museum  in  Worces- 
ter, Mass.,  a  collection  formed  during  the  1920's  by 
the  editors  of  The  Dial,  which  included  examples 
by  many  of  the  most  advanced  artists  of  the  time, 
particularly  Americans.  Some  of  the  greatest  private 
collections  in  America  were  exhibited  to  the  public 
during  1959;  500  works  representing  eight  centuries 
of  Western  art  from  the  Robert  Lehman  collection 
were  displayed  at  the  Cincinnati  Museum,  and  213 
sculptures  from  the  Joseph  H.  Hirshhorn  collection 
were  shown  in  an  exhibition  entitled  Sculpture  in 
Our  Time  at  the  Detroit  Institute  of  Arts. 

Galleries.  New  York  continues  its  ascendance  as  a 
world  art  center,  not  only  in  the  influence  of  its 
painters  on  artists  in  other  countries,  but  in  its  facili- 
ties for  the  display  and  sale  of  contemporary  and 
past  art.  In  November  approximately  150  privately 
operated  galleries  listed  current  exhibitions,  many 
of  them  newly  opened.  The  most  spectacular  of 
these  galleries  is  the  gallery  for  modern  art  opened 
by  French  &  Co.  on  its  spacious  top  floor.  This  gal- 
lery has  as  its  advisor  the  noted  art  critic  Clement 
Greenberg  and  its  size  makes  it,  apart  from  mu- 
seums, easily  the  largest  and  most  dramatic  show- 
case for  contemporary  art  in  the  world.  A  gallery  of 
this  size  has  become  almost  a  necessity  if  those 
artists  who  continue  to  work  on  ever  larger  canvases 
are  to  be  able  to  exhibit  their  work  at  all. 


Some  of  the  more  important  exhibitions  held  in 
New  York  galleries  during  the  past  year  were: 
Willem  De  Kooning  ( Janis)  which  was  sold  out  the 
first  day  at  record  prices;  Barnett  Newman  ( French 
&  Co.),  perhaps  the  most  controversial  one-man 
exhibition  of  the  season;  the  double  exhibition 
(retrospective  and  current)  of  the  work  of  the  in- 
fluential teacher  and  painter,  Hans  Hofmann 
(Kootz);  recent  work  by  Adolph  Gottlieb  at  the 
Emmerich  Gallery,  also  shown  at  the  Galerie  Rive 
Droit  in  Paris  and  the  Institute  of  Contemporary 
Art  in  London;  the  Eilshemius  (1864-1941)  retro- 
spective ( Artists ) ;  the  first  comprehensive  American 
showing  of  the  Viennese  painter  Gustav  Klimt 
( 1862-1918)  at  St.  Etienne;  Odilon  Redon  (Rosen- 
berg), the  magnificent  Cezanne  loan  exhibition 
(Wildenstein),  demonstrating  his  continuing  im- 
portance in  modern  art;  and  a  large  exhibition  de- 
voted to  the  painting  since  1941  of  the  contemporary 
French  artist,  Jean  Dubuffet  ( Matisse ) . 

The  increasing  production  of  and  interest  in  col- 
lage and  object  art  was  apparent  in  such  shows  as 
Art  and  the  Found  Object  (American  Federation  of 
Arts),  Beyond  Painting  (Alan),  and  Work  in  Three 
Dimensions  ( Castelli ) ,  and  in  the  exhibition  of  the 
century's  outstanding  maker  of  collages,  the  late 
Kurt  Schwitters  at  the  Janis  Gallery.  In  the  field  of 
sculpture  noteworthy  exhibitions  were  staged  by 
Richard  Stankiewicz  (Stable),  Jacques  Lipchitz 
( Fine  Arts  Associates ) ,  Louise  Nevelson  ( Jackson ) , 
Barbara  Hepworth  (Chalette),  and  Isamu  Noguchi 
(Stable). 

European  One-man  Shows.  Some  of  the  major  ex- 
hibitions devoted  to  a  single  artist  abroad  were:  the 
sculpture  of  Julio  Gonzales,  the  Spanish-born  pio- 
neer in  welded  metal  sculpture,  shown  in  nine  Euro- 
pean capitals;  the  Lovis  Corinth  retrospective  at  the 
Tate  Gallery,  London;  a  retrospective  devoted  to 
the  lyric  abstractionist,  Camille  Bryen  at  the  Musee 
des  Beaux  Arts  de  Nantes;  Andre  Lanskoy  at  the 
Galerie  Claude  Bernard,  Paris;  and  Augusto  Gia- 
cometti  (1877-1947)  at  the  Berlin  Kunsthalle,  an 
exhibition  which  showed  him  to  be  one  of  the  ear- 
liest nonrepresentational  painters  in  addition  to 
being  a  successful  representational  artist. 

Auctions.  The  prices  paid  for  works  of  art  at  auc- 
tions in  1959  surpassed  many  previous  records.  The 
following  are  the  highest  prices  ever  paid  at  auction 
for  works  by  the  artists  in  question:  Renoir:  $255,- 
000,  Degas:  $180,000,  Toulouse-Lautrec:  $180,000, 
Picasso:  $154,000,  Turner  ( watercolor ) :  $32,340, 
Rubens:  $770,000;  the  last  three  were  sold  at 
Sotheby's  in  London,  and  the  others  at  Parke- 
Bernet  in  New  York,  where  the  Thelma  Chrysler 
Foy  collection  was  sold  in  May  for  a  total  of  $2,625,- 
880  which  topped  the  previous  high  brought  by  the 
Lurcy  collection  in  1957. 

Grants.  In  addition  to  the  usual  fellowships  given  to 
persons  in  the  arts  by  the  Guggenheim,  Tiffany,  and 
other  foundations,  two  new  projects  designed  to  give 
financial  assistance  to  artists  were  inaugurated  in 
1959.  The  Ford  Foundation  announced  the  award 
of  ten  $10,000-grants  to  American  painters  and 
sculptors  as  follows:  painters,  Josef  Albers,  Elmer 
Bischoff,  Hyman  Bloom,  Edwin  Dickinson,  Philip 
Guston,  Conrad  Marca-Relli,  and  Adja  Yunkers;  and 
sculptors,  Raoul  Hague,  Reuben  Nakian,  and  Theo- 
dore Roszak.  The  grants  were  made  to  "the  painter 
or  sculptor  of  mature  years  whose  personal  com- 
mitments often  make  it  difficult  for  him  to  devote 
the  maximum  time  to  his  art,"  and  the  recipients 
were  selected  from  among  600  artists  nominated  by 
900  persons  in  the  visual  arts  field.  A  series  of  travel- 
ing retrospective  exhibitions  by  artists  over  40  years 
of  age  was  also  arranged  for  under  a  grant  from 
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the  Ford  Foundation.  A  more  modest,  but  thought- 
fully worked  out  project  is  that  of  the  Longview 
Foundation  which  attempts  to  help  artists  of  stature 
in  their  field,  who  lack  sufficient  means  of  support, 
through  the  direct  purchase  of  their  work  up  to  the 
amount  of  $3,000  in  any  one  year.  The  acquisitions 
are  then  presented  to  an  organization  or  institution 
which  would  not  normally  acquire  works  of  art, 
where  they  will  be  seen  by  a  large  public.  The  Sana- 
torium Associates  of  the  International  Ladies  Gar- 
ment Workers  Union  was  the  recipient  of  this  year's 
collection,  which  was  first  exhibited  at  the  Whitney 
Museum  in  June. 

Miscellany.  A  long-standing  difficulty  attendant  on 
the  importation  of  certain  works  of  art  into  the 
United  States  was  removed  when  President  Eisen- 
hower signed  into  law  a  bill  designed  to  modernize 
icgulations  of  the  U.S.  Customs  Bureau  with  ref- 
eience  to  works  of  art.  The  new  bill  grants  duty-free 
entry  to  art  works— collages  and  nonngurative  sculp- 
ture specifically— that  previously  were  subject  to  a 
levy  or  20  percent.  Until  now  collages  were  not  con- 
sidered art  because  they  employed  unorthodox  ma- 
terials; and  nonfigurative  sculptures  because  they 
failed  to  imitate  natural  objects. 

On  October  6  one  of  the  world's  most  distin- 
guished connoisseurs  of  art,  Bernard  Berenson,  died 
at  I  Tatti,  his  villa  near  Florence.  Among  Berenson's 
valuable  contributions  to  art  history  was  his  revision 
of  erroneous  information  about  Italian  Renaissance 
art,  the  correct  attribution  of  many  Renaissance 
works,  and  the  identification  of  such  previously  un- 
known painters  as  Sassetta,  as  well  as  his  writing  on 
esthetics  and  his  service  in  refining  the  concept  of 
connoisseurship.  Another  significant  figure  in  the  art 
world  who  died  this  year  was  the  German-born 
artist  George  Grosz.  Grosz,  who  initially  received 
fame  for  his  satirical  drawings  of  German  society 
after  World  War  I,  came  to  the  United  States  dur- 
ing the  1930's  and  remained  here  until  this  summer 
when  he  returned  to  Germany,  meeting  his  death 
on  the  trip.  In  May  Grosz  was  awarded  the  1959 
Gold  Medal  for  Graphic  Art  by  the  National  Insti- 
tute of  Arts  and  Letters,  an  honor  which  was  last 
given  to  Reginald  Marsh  in  1954.  Other  persons 
noted  for  their  achievement  in  art  who  died  during 
the  year  are  the  sculptors:  Sir  Jacob  Epstein,  Ger- 
maine  Richier,  and  Tarku  Trajan,  the  writer  and 
painter  Walter  Pach,  and  the  art  dealer  Paul  Rosen- 
berg. See  OBITUARIES. 

Exchanges  of  art  between  the  United  States  and 
the  Iron  Curtain  countries  have  been  virtually  non- 
existent until  1959  when  the  Russians  included  a  se- 
lection of  contemporary  Soviet  art  in  their  exhibi- 
tion at  the  New  York  Coliseum.  A  selection  of 
American  painting  and  sculpture  was  also  included 
in  the  U.S.  National  Exhibition  in  Moscow.  The 
first  glimpse  of  Soviet  painting  this  country  has  had 
proved  to  be  very  much  what  had  been  expected 
in  the  way  of  politically  correct,  sentimental  poster 
art.  The  work  sent  to  Moscow  by  the  State  Depart- 
ment was  a  courageously  representative  selection  in- 
cluding such  various  aspects  of  American  painting 
as  Social  Realism,  Magic  Realism,  and  the  New 
York  school  of  "action"  painting.  The  American  As- 
sociation of  Museums  held  discussions  with  repre- 
sentatives of  the  Soviet  Ministry  of  Culture  regard- 
ing the  exchange  of  information  and  exhibitions 
between  the  United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union,  and 
agreed  on  a  number  of  points  for  mutual  coopera- 
tion. — MARTICA  SAWIN 
ASCENSION  ISLAND.  A  south  Atlantic  island  about 
1,200  miles  from  the  coast  of  Africa.  It  is  part  of 
the  British  colony  of  St.  Helena  (q-v.).  Area:  34 
sq.mi.  Pop.  (1957):  434.  Main  settlement;  George- 
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town.  It  was  used  as  a  refueling  station  for  U.S.  air- 
craft in  World  War  II,  and  is  presently  the  site  of 
guided  missile  installations. 

ASIA.  The  continent  of  Asia  covers  more  than  a 
third  of  the  world's  land  surface  and  contains  nearly 
two  thirds  of  its  people.  Area  (excluding  the 
U.S.S.R.):  10,425,858  sq.mi.  Pop.  (1956  est.): 
1,514  million.  See  separate  articles  on  ARABIA, 
CHINA,  INDIA,  KOREA,  JAPAN,  and  the  other  Asian 
countries. 

ASSEMBLIES  OF  GOD,  (fontrol  Council  of  th«.  Organ- 
ized in  a  constitutional  convention  in  Hot  Springs, 
Ark.,  Apr.  2-12,  1914,  this  is  one  of  the  largest  of 
the  charismatic  groups  commonly  known  as  Pente- 
costal. Its  constituency  includes  more  than  8,000 
churches  with  a  membership  of  505,552  (1958)  in 
the  United  States  and  a  Sunday  School  enrollment 
of  922,663  (1958).  Local  congregations  are  au- 
tonomous in  choice  of  pastors  and  the  management 
of  local  affairs. 

Doctrinally,  the  denomination  is  Arminian  follow- 
ing the  Methodist  pattern.  Emphasis  is  laid  on  new 
birth,  divine  healing,  baptism  in  the  Holy  Ghost, 
accompanied  by  the  sign  of  speaking  in  tongues 
(Acts  ii  4),  and  the  premillennial  return  of  Christ. 

The  denomination  is  evangelistic  and  missionary, 
spreading  over  the  United  States  and  its  territories, 
and  71  countries  of  the  world.  Mission  stations  on 
every  continent  are  staffed  by  approximately  789 
missionaries  and  11,845  national  workers.  Adherents 
and  communicants  in  foreign  lands  exceed  957,738. 
Address:  434  West  Pacific  St.,  Springfield  1,  Mo. 
ASTRONOMY.  Th«  Moon.  The  rapid  advance  of  space 
technology  during  the  past  year  culminated  in  the 
photography  of  the  far  face  of  the  moon  from  an 
artificial  satellite.  The  Soviet  satellite,  launched  on 
October  4,  was  equipped  with  automatic  35  milli- 
meter cameras  and  developing  equipment;  and  its 
scanning  devices  were  set  to  transmit  photographs 
to  the  earth  upon  signal.  It  circled  the  moon  on 
October  6  at  a  distance  of  about  4,000  miles,  pho- 
tographed the  moon,  then  swung  back  toward  the 
earth,  following  its  precomputed  orbit  with  remark- 
able precision.  As  it  rounded  the  earth  on  October 
18,  the  photographs  were  televised  back  to  re- 
ceivers. The  moon  rotates  so  that  the  same  face  is 
always  turned  toward  the  earth,  and  the  far  face  had 
never  been  seen  by  man.  It  had  been  thought  that 
the  far  face  might  be  different  than  the  near,  be- 
cause it  is  free  from  the  "temperature-erosion" 
which  results  from  the  sudden  extreme  temperature 
changes  occurring  during  lunar  eclipses.  Tne  pho- 
tographs show  the  far  face  of  the  moon  under  nearly 
full-moon  conditions,  with  the  sun  shining  directly 
down  into  the  craters,  so  that  very  little  detail  of 
the  mountains  or  craters  is  revealed.  The  newly  re- 
vealed face  appears  to  be  very  mountainous  and  al- 
most devoid  of  the  large  flat  plains  ( called  "seas" ) 
which  make  up  much  of  the  familiar  face.  The  ex- 
planation for  the  great  difference  is  not  yet  known. 
The  photographs  are  not  sufficiently  detailed  to 
confirm  or  refute  the  expected  temperature-erosion 
effects. 

An  earlier  Soviet  lunar  rocket  which  struck  the 
moon  on  September  14  (see  SATELLITES,  ARTIFI- 
CIAL) carried  instruments  to  detect  magnetic  fields 
and  radiation  belts.  On  the  basis  of  information  sent 
by  the  rocket  before  it  struck,  astronomers  an- 
nounced that  no  magnetic  field  on  the  moon  had 
been  detected,  nor  any  radiation  belts  similar  to 
those  around  the  earth.  The  absence  of  a  magnetic 
field  is  regarded  as  confirming  evidence  that  the 
moon  does  not  have  an  iron  core  like  the  earth's, 
but  consists  of  rock  throughout.  Soviet  astronomers 
published  spectrograms  of  the  gaseous  eruption,  from, 
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the  crater  Alphonsus  which  occurred  late  in  1958. 
Analysis  of  the  spectra  indicate  that  the  eruption 
was  an  ejection  of  volcanic  ash  followed  by  an  out- 
flow of  gas.  Astronomers  elsewhere  reported  that 
the  eruption  produced  no  observable  permanent 
change  in  the  appearance  of  the  moon. 

Tht  Sun.  With  rocket  astronomy  (photography 
and  spectrpscopy  carried  out  by  automatic  equip- 
ment in  Nike  and  Aerobee-Hi  rockets  at  altitudes 
of  about  150  miles),  American  astronomers  suc- 
ceeded in  photographing  the  sun  in  the  important 
Lyman-alpha  wavelength  of  neutral  hydrogen,  a 
wavelength  which  is  normally  completely  hidden 
from  us  oy  our  atmosphere.  The  photographs  show 
an  extreme  large-scale  mottling  of  the  sun's  surface, 
in  a  pattern  somewhat  similar  to  that  shown  in  the 
K  line  of  ionized  calcium,  but  with  more  violent 
variations  in  light  and  dark.  Several  prominences  are 
visible  in  this  wavelength.  New  nigh  dispersion 
spectrograms  of  the  sun  in  the  far  ultraviolet,  down 
to  500  angstroms,  were  obtained  from  rockets.  They 
reveal  at  least  60  new  solar  emission  lines.  Experi- 
ments are  under  way  to  extend  this  technique  to  the 
X-ray  region  of  the  spectrum. 

The  work  on  direct  photography  of  the  sun  from 
unmanned  balloons,  begun  in  1957,  was  further  ad- 
vanced by  the  addition  of  devices  which  permit  as- 
tronomers to  direct  and  focus  the  telescope  during 
flight,  and  to  monitor  the  image  by  television.  New 
detailed  photographs  obtained  with  this  instrument 
make  it  possible  to  study  very  fine  granules  in  the 
sun's  surface,  to  a  limiting  size  of  about  180  miles. 
Plans  are  being  made  for  the  construction  of  a  36- 
inch  telescope  for  future  study  of  the  sun,  planets, 
and  stars  from  similar  balloons. 

A  new  method  for  finding  the  distance  to  the  sun, 
involving  measurements  of  the  Doppler  shift  of  the 
21  centimeter  line  of  hydrogen,  promises  to  give  re- 
sults to  one  part  in  300,000. 

The  Planets.  An  extremely  rare  event,  the  eclipse 
of  a  bnght  star  by  a  planet,  took  place  in  July,  when 
the  star  Regulus  was  eclipsed  by  Venus.  The  star- 
light, affected  by  its  passage  through  the  atmosphere 
or  the  planet,  provided  a  valuable  opportunity  to 
analyze  the  atmosphere  of  the  planet  by  spectros- 
copy.  Preliminary  results  indicate  that  the  density 
of  the  atmosphere  of  Venus  decreases  tenfold  for 
every  km.  of  altitude,  and  that  the  temperature  of 
the  atmosphere  100  km.  above  the  surface  is  about 
27  °F. 

Analysis  of  magnetic  tape  recordings  of  radar 
signals  proved  that  radar  contact  was  made  with 
Venus.  The  returning  signal  was  extremely  weak 
and  its  detection  was  extremely  difficult.  Of  265,000 
watts  transmitted,  about  half  a  watt  reached  Venus, 
and  only  about  a  thousandth  of  a  billionth  of  a  bil- 
lionth of  a  watt  came  back  to  the  antenna  on  the 
earth.  The  amplifying  system  used  a  solid-state 
maser,  cooled  by  liquid  helium  to  —  465  °F.  An  im- 
mediate consequence  is  that  the  distance  to  Venus 
(and  indirectly  to  the  sun  and  other  planets)  can 
now  be  determined  with  an  uncertainty  of  only  a 
few  hundred  miles,  as  compared  to  an  earlier  un- 
certainty of  several  thousand  miles.  Astronomers 
expect  that  further  radar  measurements  will  fix  the 
rate  of  rotation  of  Venus,  and  will  also  tell  us 
whether  the  surface  is  relatively  rough  or  smooth. 
Observations,  made  with  special  equipment  in  a 
high  altitude  balloon  by  the  U.S.  Navy  late  in  No- 
vember,  indicated  that  there  is  water  vapor  in  the 
atmosphere  of  Venus. 

Stars  and  Galaxies.  A  possible  explanation  of  the 
explosions  of  novae  was  advanced:  they  might  re- 
sult from  nuclear  reactions  arising  from  the  addition 
of  a  helium  nucleus  to  carbon,  nitrogen,  or  oxygen 
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nuclei.  Such  reactions  can  be  brought  about  pri- 
marily by  high  densities,  and  the  authors  have 
coined  the  term  "pycnonuclear  reactions"  to  distin- 
guish them  from  the  familiar  thermonuclear  reac- 
tions brought  about  primarily  by  high  temperatures. 

The  eclipsing  binary  system  DQ  Herculis,  con- 
sisting of  an  old  nova  and  a  companion  star,  was 
studied  intensively.  A  proposed  explanation  of  the 
peculiar  variations  in  its  spectrum  near  eclipse  was 
advanced,  involving  a  postulated  gaseous  disk  of 
material  surrounding  the  nova  component,  formed 
from  material  ejected  from  the  companion  star. 

New  radio  observations  of  the  center  of  our 
galaxy  at  8,000  me.  revealed  detailed  structure  of  a 
central  core  and  two  lateral  secondary  concentra- 
tions, each  about  200  light  years  from  the  core.  The 
core  is  shown  to  be  elongated,  consisting  perhaps  of 
a  double  cluster  of  stars.  The  appearance  of  the  two 
secondary  condensations  may  result  from  looking 
through  a  ring  of  emitting  material  seen  edgewise. 
It  is  suggested  that  such  a  ring  may  be  a  zone  of 
turbulence  between  the  inner  nonrotating  core  and 
the  outer  rotating  regions  of  the  galaxy. 

Technical  research  in  astronomy  continued  to 
stress  the  evolution  of  stars.  The  rates  at  which 
stars  are  being  formed  from  condensations  of  inter- 
stellar gases  were  studied,  and  further  studies  were 
made  of  the  theoretical  processes  by  which  heavy 
elements  can  be  formed  from  light  ones  in  the  cen- 
ters of  stars. 

Cosmology.  A  new  explanation  of  the  expansion 
of  the  universe  was  proposed  by  two  British  cos- 
mologists,  in  terms  or  simple  electrostatic  forces.  It 
has  always  been  assumed  that  the  positive  charge  on 
a  proton  is  exactly  balanced  by  the  negative  charge 
on  an  electron.  However,  if  these  two  charges  dif- 
fered by  only  two  parts  in  a  billion  billion  ( too  little 
to  be  detected  by  presently  known  methods)  the 
resulting  electrostatic  repulsion  would  account  for 
the  observed  expansion. 

Relativity.  Construction  began  on  an  extremely  ac- 
curate atomic  clock  to  be  sent  aloft  in  a  satellite  to 
make  an  observational  test  of  the  relativity  of  time 
predicted  by  Einstein.  The  theory  of  relativity, 
which  asserts  that  time  is  altered  by  velocity,  pre- 
dicts that  the  satelb'te  clock  will  differ  from  ter- 
restrial clocks  by  one  sixtieth  of  a  second  per  year, 
an  amount  which  is  expected  to  be  readily  dc- 
tectible. 

Instruments.  The  most  dramatic  progress  in  in- 
strumentation during  the  year  took  place  in  the  field 
of  radio  astronomy.  The  85-foot  radio  telescope  of 
the  University  of  Michigan  was  finished  and  placed 
in  operation,  as  was  the  85-foot  instrument  of  the 
U.S.  National  Radio  Observatory,  in  Green  Bank, 
W.Va.  The  140-foot  radio  telescope  of  the  latter 
observatory  is  expected  to  be  placed  in  operation 
soon.  A  much  larger  one,  600  feet  in  diameter,  is 
planned  for  the  Navy  Radio  Research  Station  at 
Sugar  Grove,  W.Va.  Requiring  20,000  tons  of  steel, 
it  will  be  the  world's  largest  and  will  be  used  to 
measure  the  velocities  of  distant  galaxies,  and  to 
search  for  hydrogen  in  intergalactic  space. 

It  has  recently  been  announced  that  the  85-foot 
telescope  of  the  U.S.N.R.O.  will  be  used  to  scan 
nearby  stars  in  a  search  for  signals  from  their  plan- 
ets, if  any,  in  the  hope  of  discovering  evidence  of 
civilizations  other  than  our  own. 

A  new  observatory  is  planned  in  Chile,  to  be  op- 
erated jointly  by  the  universities  of  Chile,  Chicago, 
and  Texas.  The  primary  instrument  will  be  a  60-inch 
reflector.  Completion  is  expected  in  1961. 

Further  development  of  the  cascaded  image  con- 
verter makes  possible  photographing  of  astronomical 
objects  in  20  minutes  which  would  have  taken  ten 
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hours  by  conventional  photography.  In  addition  to 
the  saving  of  time,  it  is  expected  that  this  instru- 
ment will  produce  photographs  of  superior  quality, 
since  advantage  can  be  taken  of  relatively  short  in- 
tervals of  good  "seeing."  —VICTOR  GOEDICKE 
ATOMIC  ENERGY  COMMISSION,  US.  (AEC).  The 
Atomic  Energy  Commission  continued  to  contribute 
to  the  defense  and  security  of  the  United  States 
during  1959,  as  provided  in  the  Atomic  Energy  Act 
of  1954  as  amended,  and  at  the  same  time  broad- 
ened its  program  for  developing  the  peaceful  uses 
of  the  atom  at  home  and  abroad. 

Of  special  significance  was  the  signing  of  a 
Memorandum  on  November  24  by  Professor  V.  S. 
Emelyanov,  Head  of  the  U.S.S.R.  Main  Administra- 
tion for  Utilization  of  Atomic  Energy,  and  Chairman 
John  A.  McCone  of  the  U.S.  Atomic  Energy  Com- 
mission, providing  for  a  program  of  reciprocal,  un- 
classified exchange  in  the  field  of  the  peaceful  uses 
of  atomic  energy  between  their  respective  countries. 
It  further  provides  for  exploration  of  the  feasibility 
of  engaging  in  joint  projects,  such  as  controlled 
thermonuclear  reactions,  the  design  and  construc- 
tion of  a  large  accelerator,  approaches  to  waste  dis- 
posal problems,  nuclear  data  evaluation  and  com- 
pilation, and  the  development  of  nuclear  standards. 
In  order  for  the  International  Atomic  Energy 
Agency  and  its  member  states  to  benefit  from  the 
exchange,  it  is  agreed  that  the  agency  will  be  given 
copies  of  all  reports  and  will  be  asked  to  assist  in 
the  consideration  of  all  possible  joint  projects  by 
sponsoring  meetings,  symposia,  or  studies  necessary 
for  such  planning. 

The  United  States,  along  with  the  Soviet  Union 
and  Great  Britain,  suspended  nuclear  weapons  test- 
ing throughout  the  year  while  conferences  were 
held  at  Geneva,  Switzerland,  in  an  attempt  to  reach 
an  agreement  on  cessation  of  nuclear  weapons 
testing. 

The  Congressional  Joint  Committee  on  Atomic 
Energy  held  hearings  on  fallout  on  May  5-8,  with 
leading  scientists  in  the  United  States  presenting 
testimony.  John  A.  McCone,  Chairman  of  the 
Atomic  Energy  Commission,  announced  on  May  5 
that  the  Commission  would  issue  regular  quarterly 
releases  on  all  fallout  information.  The  data,  col- 
lected by  the  Commission's  contractors,  contain 
tabulations  of  domestic  and  world-wide  fallout 
levels  and  is  issued  by  the  Commission's  Health 
and  Safety  Laboratory,  New  York  City. 

Following  a  study  of  the  organization  of  Federal 
radiological  health  activities  President  Eisenhower 
announced  on  August  14  the  establishment  of  a 
Federal  Radiation  Council  to  advise  in  the  field  of 
radiological  health.  The  Council  has  four  mem- 
bers; the  Secretary  of  the  Department  of  Health, 
Education  and  Welfare,  the  Chairman  of  the  Atomic 
Energy  Commission,  the  Secretary  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense,  and  the  Secretary  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce. 

Throughout  the  year  the  Commission  continued 
to  expand  President  Eisenhower's  Atoms-for-Peace 
Program  of  cooperation  with  friendly  foreign  coun- 
tries. On  May  11,  the  United  States  and  the  Inter- 
national Atomic  Energy  Agency  signed  an  Agree- 
ment for  Cooperation  in  trie  civil  uses  of  atomic 
energy,  making  it  possible  for  the  agency  to  draw 
on  the  5,000  kilograms  of  uranium-235  made  avail- 
able to  the  agency  by  President  Eisenhower  at  the 
UN  conference  which  approved  the  IAEA  statute  in 
1956.  Representatives  of  the  70  member  nations 
attended  the  Third  General  Conference  of  the  IAEA 
at  Vienna,  Austria,  October  4-22.  Chairman  Mc- 
Cone headed  the  U.S.  Delegation,  with  Commis- 
sioner John  F.  Floberg  as  Alternate  Delegate. 
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On  August  25,  the  United  States  presented  to  the 
International  Agency  a  check  for  $600,000  to  be 
used  in  building  and  equipping  a  functional  nuclear 
energy  laboratory  for  the  agency  at  Seibersdorf, 
near  Vienna.  The  first  research  contract  between 
the  Commission  and  the  International  Agency,  mak- 
ing $20,000  available  to  the  IAEA  for  research  on 
the  production  of  Calcium  47,  an  important  radio- 
isotope  now  in  short  supply,  was  signed  on  July  24. 
See  INTERNATIONAL  ATOMIC  ENERGY  AGENCY. 

The  deadline  for  proposals  for  die  first  phase  of 
the  U.S.  Euratom  Toint  Power  Program,  which  has 
as  its  principal  goal  the  production  of  electric  power 
using  U.S.  reactor  concepts  within  the  six  Com- 
munity countries  was  Oct.  20,  1959.  One  firm  pro- 
posal, that  of  an  Italian  organization,  Societa  Elet- 
tronucleare  Nazionale  (SENN),  for  a  150,000  KwE 
plant  to  be  located  near  Naples  and  completed  by 
Dec.  31, 1963,  was  received.  The  immediate  urgency 
for  nuclear  power  in  Europe  has  eased  due  to 
changes  in  the  availability  of  conventional  fuel  re- 
sources. Because  of  the  long-range  power  outlook,  it 
is  probable  that  definitive  proposals  to  complete 
other  reactor  projects  before  the  final  Dec.  31,  1963 
deadline  will  be  received. 

The  U.S.-Euratom  Joint  Research  and  Develop- 
ment Board  announced  on  June  1  that  over  200 
proposals  and  letters  of  intent  for  participation  in 
the  joint  nuclear  reactor  research  and  development 
program  had  been  received  from  United  States  and 
Euratom  firms.  On  August  7,  the  Joint  Research  and 
Development  Board  announced  the  award  of  three 
research  contracts,  two  to  United  States  firms  and 
one  to  a  French  company.  See  EURATOM. 

Forty-four  Agreements  for  cooperation  in  the 
peaceful  uses  of  atomic  energy  were  in  force  with 
42  foreign  countries  and  the  City  of  West  Berlin. 
Of  these,  12  were  for  power  and  research,  one  for 
power  and  31  for  research. 

The  Commission  participated  in  United  States 
exhibits  in  Moscow,  Russia;  Tokyo,  Japan;  and  New 
Delhi,  India,  and  in  several  conferences,  including 
those  sponsored  by  the  International  Agency  in 
Warsaw,  Poland,  and  Monaco;  by  the  Inter- Amer- 
ican Nuclear  Energy  Agency  in  Washington,  D.C., 
and  by  the  University  of  Puerto  Rico  in  San  Juan. 

Letters  of  grant  for  $350,000  each  were  presented 
to  Korea,  Thailand,  and  Vietnam  for  research  re- 
actor projects.  As  the  result  of  an  offer  made  by  the 
United  States  in  1955,  when  funds  were  appropri- 
ated by  the  Congress,  a  Letter  of  Commitment  for 
$500,000  was  presented  to  the  Philippines  toward 
the  purchase  of  a  research  reactor.  A  check  for 
$350,000  was  presented  to  Italy  for  the  completion 
of  a  research  reactor  project.  In  October,  the  Com- 
mission leased  15  tons  of  heavy  water  to  India  for 
use  in  a  research  reactor.  The  Commission  also  an- 
nounced in  February  a  limited  program  for  making 
enriched  uranium  reactor  fuel  available  on  a  de- 
ferred payment  plan  for  countries  and  organizations 
having  Agreements  for  Cooperation  with  the  United 
States. 

During  the  year,  the  Commission's  Division  of 
Reactor  Development  began  formulating  a  ten-year 
program  for  the  development  of  competitive  nuclear 
power  which  will  be  completed  early  in  1960.  Seven 
experimental  and  prototype  power  reactors  con- 
tinued to  provide  valuable  operating  information  for 
the  design  and  construction  of  the  next  generation 
of  nuclear  power  plants.  They  are  the  60,000  KwE 
pressurized  water  reactor  in  the  Shippingport 
Atomic  Power  Station,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.;  the  Experi- 
mental Breeder  Reactor  No.  1,  which  has  been  op- 
erating since  1951  at  the  Commission's  National 
Reactor  Testing  Station  near  Idaho  Falls,  Idaho;  the 
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Experimental  Boiling  Water  Reactor  at  the  Com- 
mission's Argonne  National  Laboratory,  Lemont, 
111.;  the  sodium  Reactor  Experiment  at  Santa  Su- 
sana,  Calif.;  the  Organic  Moderated  Reactor  Experi- 
ment at  National  Reactor  Testing  Station;  the 
Homogeneous  Reactor  Experiment  No.  2  at  the 
Commission's  Oak  Ridge  National  Laboratory,  Oak 
Ridge,  Term.;  and  the  Vallecitos  Boiling  Water  Re- 
actor of  the  General  Electric  Company  at  Pleas- 
anton,  Calif.  An  eighth  reactor,  the  Los  Alamos 
Molten  Plutonium  Reactor  Experiment  at  the  Com- 
mission's Los  Alamos  Scientific  Laboratory,  Los 
Alamos,  N.M.,  will  begin  operation  early  in  1960. 

The  Shippingport  reactor,  which  was  built  with 
information  gained  from  the  power  plant  developed 
for  the  USS  Nautilus,  began  operating  in  late  1957 
and  continued  to  add  to  pressurized  water  reactor 
technology.  Designed  to  produce  60,000  KwE,  the 
reactor  was  provided  with  a  turbine  capacity  of 
100,000  KwE  by  the  Duquesne  Light  Company  of 
Pittsburgh.  It  is  now  believed  that,  with  the  new 
uranium  oxide  fuel  core  now  being  fabricated,  the 
plant  can  attain  an  output  of  150,000  KwE. 

The  180,000  KwE,  boiling  water  reactor  at  the 
Dresden  Nuclear  Power  Station,  Morns,  111.,  was 
licensed  to  operate  at  50  percent  of  its  power  during 
a  series  of  tests  that  will  lead  to  full  production  in 

1960.  When  this  reactor,  financed  completely  by  the 
Commonwealth  Edison  Company,  begins  operating 
at  full  power  it  will  be  the  largest  single  nuclear 
power  unit  in  the  world. 

Two  other  large  stations,  the  Enrico  Fermi 
Atomic  Power  Plant,  a  fast  breeder  reactor  plant  of 
90,000  KwE  capacity,  at  Lagoona  Beach,  Mich., 
and  the  Yankee  Atomic  Electric  Company's  pres- 
surized water,  110,000  KwE  plant  at  Rowe,  Mass., 
are  scheduled  to  begin  operation  in  1960.  The  Con- 
solidated Edison  Thorium  Reactor,  a  255,000  KwE 
boiling  water  plant,  is  scheduled  tor  completion  in 

1961,  as  are  two  Commission  demonstration  pro- 
gram plants,  the  22,000  KwE,  pressurized  water 
reactor  at  Elk  River,  Minn.,  and  the  11,400  KwE, 
organic  moderated  reactor  at  Piqua,  Ohio.  Sched- 
uled for  operation  in  1962  are  four  power  reactors: 
the  Commission's  75,000  KwE  demonstration  so- 
dium graphite  plant  at  the  Hallam  Nuclear  Power 
Facility   and   Consumer's   Public   Power   District, 
Hallam,  Neb.;  the  47,500  KwE  boiling  water  reactor 
for  the  Humboldt  Bay  Project  (Pacific  Gas  and 
Electric  Company)  at  Humboldt  Bay,  Calif.;  the 
23,300  KwE  experimental  gas  cooled  reactor  now 
under  construction  at  Oak  Ridge  National  Labora- 
tory; and  the  50,000  KwE,  boiling  water  reactor  for 
the  Consumer's  Power  Company  at  Big  Rock  Point, 
Mich.  Three  more  planned  for  1963  startup  are  the 
Carolinas-Virginia  Nuclear  Power  Associates,  Inc., 
plant,  a  17,000  KwE,  pressure  tube  heavy  water 
type;   the  East  Central  and   Florida  West  Coast 
Nuclear  Group's  50,000  KwE,  gas  cooled,  heavy 
water-moderated    reactor;    and    the    Philadelphia 
Electric    Company's    28,500    KwE,    gas    cooled, 
graphite-moderated  reactor.  These  three  are  all  be- 
ing planned  under  the  Commission's  power  demon- 
stration program. 

The  Commission  also  is  planning  to  construct  by 
1962  a  small,  pressurized  water  plant  under  its 
Power  Demonstration  Reactor  Program,  which  will 
contribute  to  the  technology  of  small  plants  and  has 
invited  proposals  from  industry  to  participate.  Two 
contracts  were  awarded  on  July  2  for  work  on  the 
Commission's  nuclear  superheat  development  pro- 
gram and  it  was  announced  on  August  10  that  the 
AEO-had  initiated  a  long-range  program  to  develop 
effective  thermal  breeder  reactors  which  would 
make  full  use  of  the  latent  energy  in  thorium. 
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The  N.S.  Savannah,  world's  first  merchant  ship 
to  be  powered  with  a  nuclear  reactor,  was  nearing 
completion.  Constructed  jointly  by  the  Commission 
and  the  Maritime  Administration  (q.v.),  the  ship 
was  launched  on  July  21.  Completion  of  the  initial 
fuel  loading  and  cold  testing  of  the  reactor  is  sched- 
uled for  midsummer  1960,  with  start-up,  testing, 
and  sea  trials  scheduled  to  follow  as  soon  as  pos- 
sible. 

Preliminary  design  and  engineering  studies  have 
been  undertaken  by  the  General  Electric  Company 
on  a  boiling  water  reactor  for  a  60,000  deadweight- 
ton  tanker.  Designs  for  the  tanker  are  being  pre- 
pared by  the  Maritime  Administration.  Work  also  is 
continuing  on  a  propulsion  system  combining  a  gas- 
cooled  reactor  and  a  closed-cycle  turbine  and  other 
types  are  under  consideration. 

A  total  of  37  nuclear  submarines  have  been  com- 
missioned, are  under  construction  or  authorized  for 
construction.  The  guided  missile  cruiser  Long 
Beach,  with  two  reactors,  the  two-reactor  guided 
missile  destroyer  Bainbridge  and  the  aircraft  carrier 
Enterprise,  which  will  be  powered  with  eight  re- 
actors, are  under  construction.  The  second  of  two 
pressurized  water  reactors  of  the  land-based  pro- 
totype nuclear  power  plant  which  will  propel  these 
naval  vessels,  operated  at  full  power  Tor  the  first 
time  at  the  National  Reactor  Testing  Station  on  Sep- 
tember 24.  The  first  reactor  of  the  prototype  plant 
began  operating  in  January  1959. 

The  Commission  s  Los  Alamos  Scientific  Labora- 
tory conducted  power  tests  on  the  KIWI-A,  an  ex- 
perimental reactor  which  is  part  of  Project  ROVER, 
a  study  of  the  feasibility  of  nuclear  rocket  propul- 
sion. KIWI-A,  a  heat-exchanger  device  operating 
on  an  open  cycle,  was  dismantled  after  the  tests  and 
scientists  are  studying  the  effects  of  the  tests  upon 
components. 

Under  the  Project  PLUTO  program,  the  Commis- 
sion's Lawrence  Radiation  Laboratory  at  Livermore 
is  building  the  TORY-II  reactor,  a  nonflyable  ex- 
perimental device,  at  the  Nevada  Test  Site,  as  part 
of  a  study  to  demonstrate  the  feasibility  of  using  a 
nuclear  reactor  as  the  heat  source  in  a  ramjet  engine 
for  a  missile. 

The  Commission  announced  in  November  that 
the  prototype  of  a  light  weight,  high  temperature, 
nuclear  reactor  to  generate  heat  for  the  production 
of  three  kilowatts  of  auxiliary  electric  power  for  one 
year  for  space  vehicles  had  been  test-operated  at 
design  power  and  temperature.  The  reactor,  desig- 
nated Snap  Experimental  Reactor,  weighs  approxi- 
mately 220  Ib.  without  shielding,  is  the  size  of  a 
five-gallon  can,  and  is  fueled  with  enriched  uranium. 
Jn  January  the  development  of  Snap  III,  a  nuclear 
power  device  weighing  five  pounds  and  capable  of 
producing  five  watts  of  electricity  from  the  radiation 
omitted  by  one  third  of  a  gram  of  radioactive  ma- 
terial was  announced. 

Work  continued  on  the  Commission's  manned 
aircraft  propulsion  program  on  two  basic  reactor 
systems:  the  direct-cycle  and  the  indirect-cycle. 

At  the  end  of  1959,  there  were  425  nuclear  re- 
actors built,  under  construction  or  planned  by  U.S. 
industry,  as  compared  with  352  on  Dec.  31,  1958, 
including  15  central  station  power  plants  in  the 
United  States  and  seven  for  export  to  foreign  coun- 
tries. 

The  problems  of  industrial  radioactive  waste  dis- 
posal were  discussed  by  leading  U.S.  scientists  in 
hearings  before  the  Congressional  Joint  Committee 
on  Atomic  Energy  early  in  1959.  In  a  summary- 
analysis  of  the  hearings  by  the  Joint  Committee  it 
was  stated  that  "according  to  the  best  judgment  of 
the  scientific  experts  who  testified  during  the  hear- 
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ings,  radioactive  waste  management  and  disposal 
practices  have  not  resulted  in  any  harmful  effects 
on  the  public,  its  environment  or  its  resources/' 

Believing  that  radioisotopes  have  much  greater 
potential  benefits  than  those  realized  to  date,  the 
Commission  has  set  up  an  isotopes  development 
program  to  accelerate  tneir  application  in  industry, 
medicine,  agriculture,  and  research.  Grants  totaling 
$604,000  have  been  awarded  to  33  U.S.  colleges 
and  universities  for  education  and  training  in  radio- 
isotopes  technology. 

As  of  Dec.  1,  1959,  a  total  of  5,417  individuals 
and  organizations  were  licensed  by  the  Commission 
to  use  radioisotopes,  including  2,255  medical  insti- 
tutions and  physicians,  and  1,600  industrial  firms. 
The  other  users  were  colleges  and  universities,  Fed- 
eral and  State  laboratories,  and  research  institutions. 

On  February  10,  the  Commission  amended  its  by- 
product material  regulation  to  authorize  the  posses- 
sion and  use  under  a  general  license  of  certain 
devices  incorporating  by-product  material  (radioiso- 
topes) when  the  devices  are  manufactured  under 
a  specific  Commission  license.  Major  proposed 
amendments  to  regulations  published  by  trie  Com- 
mission for  public  comment  included  a  revision  of 
Title  10,  Code  of  Federal  Regulations,  Part  20: 
"Standards  for  Protection  Against  Radiation,"  a  pro- 
posed revision  of  the  indemnity  regulation  and  gen- 
eral considerations  concerning  site  selection  for 
power  and  test  reactors. 

During  the  year,  five  organizations  filed  applica- 
tions with  the  Commission  for  licenses  to  construct 
and  operate  power  reactors  in  the  United  States, 
and  one  application  was  filed  for  export  of  a  power 
reactor;  14  applications  were  received  to  construct 
and  operate  testing  and  research-training  reactors 
in  the  United  States,  and  nine  applications  were  re- 
ceived for  export  of  these  types.  One  application 
was  filed  for  a  license  to  construct  and  operate  a 
multi-stage  gas  centrifuge  production  facility  for 
separation  of  isotopes  of  uranium. 

The  Commission  issued  follow-up  orders  to  the 
operators  of  11  uranium  processing  mills  to  assure 
that  concentrations  of  radioactive  material  in  mill 
areas  and  in  wastes  discharged  into  streams  are 
brought  within  permissible  limits  established  in 
Commission  regulations,  as  required  by  letter  orders 
issued  on  May  22,  1959. 

The  Commission  announced  on  November  6  that 
it  would  not  exercise  its  options  for  the  purchase  of 
uranium  concentrate  from  Canada  for  the  Mar.  31, 
1962,  through  Dec.  31, 1966,  period,  but  had  agreed 
to  a  stretch-out  arrangement  whereby  the  United 
States  would  buy  certain  amounts  of  concentrate, 
covered  in  the  present  contracts,  during  the  Mar. 
31,  1962-Dcc.  31,  1966  period.  Under  the  agree- 
ment, the  Commission's  total  Canadian  uranium 
commitment  remains  unchanged  with  respect  to  the 
pounds  to  be  delivered  and  the  prices  to  be  paid 
under  existing  contracts. 

Meanwhile,  the  Commission  was  studying  ura- 
nium ore  reserves  data  submitted  by  domestic  mine 
operators  in  connection  with  negotiations,  begun  in 
1958,  for  uranium  concentrate  procurement  for  the 
1962-66  period. 

On  September  23,  the  Commission  made  public, 
for  the  first  time,  complete  statistics  on  uranium 
concentrate  procurement  from  domestic  and  foreign 
sources  for  the  12  fiscal  years  1948-59.  These  sta- 
tistics showed  that  in  fiscal  1948  only  110  tons  of 
uranium  concentrate  were  produced  in  the  United 
States  as  compared  with  1,960  tons  purchased  from 
foreign  sources.  In  fiscal  1959,  United  States  ura- 
nium receipts  totaled  15,160  tons  from  domestic 
sources  ana  18,170  tons  from  foreign  producers, 
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Twenty-four  mills,  all  privatelv  owned  except 
the  Commission's  mill  at  Monticello,  Utah,  were  in 
operation,  with  two  more  under  construction.  The 
Commission  announced  on  May  9  that  it  would  close 
its  Monticello  mill  on  or  about  Jan.  1,  1960.  U.S. 
uranium  ore  reserves  were  estimated  at  88.9  million 
tons. 

Research  in  the  physical  sciences  included  studies 
in  high,  medium,  and  low  energy  physics,  con- 
trolled thermonuclear  reactions,  mathematics,  chem- 
istry, and  metallurgy  and  materials.  In  order  to  in- 
crease man's  understanding  of  particles  of  which  all 
matter  is  formed,  scientists  use  accelerators  exten- 
sively. The  United  States  has  four  accelerators  in 
the  billion  electron  volt  range,  while  four  more  are 
under  construction.  To  expand  this  research,  Presi- 
dent Eisenhower  asked  the  Congress  to  authorize 
design  and  construction  by  the  Commission  of  a 
two-mile-long,  10  Bev  accelerator  at  Stanford  Uni- 
versity. This  device,  which  would  require  six  years 
to  build  and  cost  more  than  $100  million,  would 
have  an  ultimate  energy  of  45  Bev.  The  Joint  Con- 
gressional Committee  on  Atomic  Energy  neld  hear- 
ings on  the  Stanfoid  accelerator  but  deferred  final 
action  until  early  I960. 

Two  experiments  in  the  Bevatron  during  1959 
resulted  in  the  discovery  of  a  new  elementary  par- 
ticle, the  neutral  cascade  hyperon,  or  xi-zero,  and 
confirmation  of  the  presence  of  "strange"  particles 
of  anti-matter  called  anti-lambdas.  The  xi-zero  had 
been  predicted  theoretically  and  the  anti-lambda 
had  been  observed  in  1958. 

Research  continued  in  controlled  thermonuclear 
reactions  for  the  production  of  controlled  power  but 
scientists  admit  tnat  tremendous  problems  must  be 
worked  out  before  they  can  hope  to  achieve  their 
goal.  Important  studies  were  being  made  at  four 
Commission  laboratories:  Lawrence  Radiation  Lab- 
oratory, Berkeley  and  Livermore,  Calif.;  Los  Alamos 
Scientific  Laboratory;  Oak  Ridge  National  Labora- 
tory; Forrestal  Research  Center,  Princeton,  N.J., 
ana  by  the  Naval  Research  Laboratory,  Bethesda, 
Md.,  and  a  number  of  universities  and  industrial 
organizations. 

As  part  of  its  biomedical  research  program,  the 
Commission's  $6.5  million  Medical  Research  Center 
at  Brookhaven  National  Laboratory,  Upton,  Long 
Island,  was  completed  early  in  1959  and  patients 
were  moved  into  the  hospital  quarters.  The  Medical 
Research  Reactor  was  operated  for  the  first  time  on 
March  15  and  a  month  later  was  ready  for  medical 
research.  The  tank-type  reactor  has  two  ports,  one 
on  either  side  of  the  reactor,  which  permit  beams  of 
neutrons  to  pass  out  into  shielded  treatment  rooms, 
and  a  special  exposure  room  located  inside  the  re- 
actor shielding  for  exposing  living  systems  to  the 
various  radiations  produced  by  the  reactor.  Three 
injection  holes  are  available  for  the  production  of 
special,  short-lived  radioisotopes  for  medical  uses. 

Other  Commission  research  studies  included  pro- 
tection against  radiation  damage,  effects  of  external 
and  internal  radiation,  radiation  demography,  toxi- 
cology, cancer,  and  blast  and  burn  effects. 

Project  PLOWSHARE,  involving  the  application 
of  nuclear  explosives  to  peaceful  purposes,  was  pri- 
marily a  study  program  during  1959.  Possible  ap- 
plications are  excavation,  power,  and  radioisotope 
production,  creation  of  aquifers  to  replenish  water 
tables  and  to  control  floods,  recovery  of  oil  from 
oil  shales  and  tar  sands,  and  the  breaking  up  of  de- 
posits of  low-grade  ores  for  mining. 

The  Commission  expanded  its  fellowships  pro- 
gram for  the  training  of  scientists  and  engineers  in 
reactor  technology,  nuclear  science  and  engineering, 
health  physics,  industrial  hygiene,  and  the  training 
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of  high  school  and  college  teachers.  The  Interna- 
tional School  of  Nuclear  Science  and  Engineering 
at  Argonne  National  Laboratory,  Lemont,  111.,  was 
renamed  the  International  Institute  of  Nuclear  Sci- 
ence and  Engineering,  as  of  Jan.  1,  I960,  with 
standards  raised  for  study  at  the  Master's  and  Ph.D. 
degree  levels.  New  films  were  sent  to  the  12  deposi- 
tory libraries  for  use  by  the  public,  new  mobile  ex- 
hibits were  added  for  showing  throughout  the 
United  States,  and  kits  of  atomic  energy  informa- 
tional material  were  given  wide  distribution  to  col- 
lege, high  school,  and  elementary  school  students, 
teachers,  adult  study  groups,  and  organizations. 

On  August  12,  Dr.  John  Harry  Williams,  former 
Director  of  the  Division  of  Research,  was  sworn  as 
a  Commissioner,  replacing  Dr.  Willard  F.  Libby. 
who  resigned.  Commissioner  Harold  S.  Vance  died 
on  Aug.  31,  1959.  Three  new  Offices,  Health  and 
Safety,  Contract  Policy,  and  Headquarters  Services, 
were  established  at  AEG  Headquarters  in  German- 
town,  Md.  Robert  E.  Hollingsworth  was  appointed 
Deputy  General  Manager  of  the  Commission. 

The  Commission's  operating  costs  for  fiscal  1959 
were  $2.5  billion,  as  compared  with  $2.3  billion  in 
fiscal  1958,  and  its  investment  in  plants,  labora- 
tories, and  equipment  was  $7  billion. 

—BERNARD  C.  HARTER 

AUSTRALIA.  A  Federal  Commonwealth  and  autono- 
mous member  of  the  Commonwealth  of  Nations, 
consisting  of  six  States  and  two  Territories,  together 
with  the  colony  of  Papua  in  New  Guinea,  the  out- 
lying island  of  Norfolk  in  the  Pacific,  the  Ashmore 
and  Carrier  Islands  in  the  Indian  Ocean,  and  an  un- 
inhabited Antarctic  Territory.  It  administers  also  a 
UN  Trust  Territory  in  New  Guinea  and  shares  with 
the  United  Kingdom  and  New  Zealand  in  the  UN 
Trust  Territory  of  Nauru,  a  phosphate  source  in  the 
Pacific.  The  Cocos  Islands  in  the  Indian  Ocean  and 
Heard  Island  in  the  Antarctic  were  added  by  cession 
from  the  United  Kingdom  in  1951.  Christmas  Island 
in  the  Indian  Ocean  was  taken  over  in  1958. 

Area  and  Population.  Australia  proper  has  a  total 
area  of  2,974,581  sq.mi.,  40  percent  within  the 
tropics.  Papua  90,540  sq.mi.;  Norfolk  Island  8,528 
acres;  New  Guinea  Trust  93,000  sq.mi.;  Nauru 
Trust  5,400  acres.  Population  (1958  est):  9,951,- 
618  excluding  full-blooded  aborigines.  Distribution 
as  of  Dec.  31,  1958:  New  South  Wales  3,725,686; 
Victoria  2,770,919,  Queensland  1,424,818;  South 
Australia  907,992;  Western  Australia  713,583;  Tas- 
mania 346,545;  Northern  Territory  42,953.  Chief 
cities  (1958  est.):  Canberra  (capital)  39,061;  Syd- 
ney 2,016,620;  Melbourne  1,726,100;  Brisbane  555,- 
000;  Adelaide  548,000;  Perth  382,000;  Hobart  105,- 
110;  and  Darwin  8,066. 

Education  and  Roliaion.  Elementary  education  is 
fiee,  compulsory,  ana  secular  in  State  schools.  There 
are  denominational  and  nondenominational  private 
schools.  Enrollment  in  Australian  universities  in 
1958  was  41,770;  full  and  part-time  teaching  and 
research  staffs  totaled  7,110.  According  to  the  1954 
census,  the  chief  religious  denominations  were: 
Church  of  England  3,408,850;  Roman  Catholic  2,- 
061,986;  Methodist  977,933;  Presbvterian  869,242; 
other  Christian  715,743;  non-Christian  54,817. 
There  is  no  established  church. 

Production.  Australia's  most  important  primary  in- 
dustry, wool  production,  anticipated  a  record  clip 
of  1.7  billion  Ib.  for  the  1959-60  season  as  com- 
pared with  the  1958-59  estimate  of  1.5  billion  Ib. 
and  the  record  actual  production  of  1.6  billion  in 
1957-58.  Wheat  production  totaled  160  million  bu. 
in  1959  compared  with  98  million  bu.  in  1957-58. 
Other  agricultural  commodities,  in  million  bu.,  were: 
barley  30.5,  maize  5.6,  oats  31.4,  rice  5.7,  and 
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4.4.  About  3.4  million  Ib.  of  cotton  were 
9.2  million  tons  of  sugar,  and  11.6  mil- 
i  Ib.  of  tobacco.  A  record  quantity  of  meat,  nearly 
1,480,000  tons,  was  produced  in  1958-59  as  com- 
pared with  1,286,262  tons  in  1957-58.  Gold  pro- 
duction in  1958  totaled  1,102,731  fine  oz.,  tin  2,200 
tons,  ingot  steel  2.9  million  tons,  pig  iron  200,000 
tons.  Coal,  uranium,  zinc,  lead,  bauxite,  oil,  and 
phosphate  are  also  produced. 

Foreign  Trade.  Imports  for  1958-59  were  valued 
at  £A796.7  million;  exports  at  £A813.3  million. 
Among  the  principal  imports  were  metals,  metal 
manufactures,  and  machinery,  valued  at  £A143 
million,  foodstuffs  of  vegetable  ongin  valued  at 
£A13.4  million,  oils,  fats,  and  waxes  £A58.7  mil- 
lion, and  fibers,  textiles,  and  apparel  £A49.2  mil- 
lion. The  major  exports  were  wool,  wheat,  meat  and 
dairy  products. 

Transportation  and  Communication.  The  Australian 
system  of  roads  declared  under  state  acts,  for  which 
the  central  authorities  assume  responsibility,  include 
68,414  mi.  of  State  Highways,  trunk  roads,  and  or- 
dinary mam  roads,  as  well  as  26,670  mi.  of  sec- 
ondary, developmental,  tourist  and  other  roads,  for 
a  total  of  95,084  mi.  In  1958  there  were  2,606.408 
motor  vehicle  registrations  on  record.  In  1957  there 
were  26,471  mi.  of  government  owned  railways. 
Shipping  is  the  least  costly  of  all  means  of  transport 
and  accounts  for  approximately  half  of  the  total 
ton-mileage  of  goods  freight  traffic.  During  1957- 
58  a  total  of  40,532,600  mi.  were  flown  by  regular 
internal  air  services.  Weight  of  goods  carried  was 
70,003  short  tons,  and  gross  weight  of  mails  was 
2,642  short  tons.  There  were  311  licensed  airports. 

In  1958  there  were  1,936,960  telephones,  1,416,- 
023  of  which  were  automatic.  The  telegraph  and 
telephone  systems,  as  well  as  the  technical  aspects 
of  radio,  are  government  operated,  but  broadcasting 
is  controlled  by  both  the  government  and  private 
companies.  Television  services  are  conducted  in 
Sydney  and  Melbourne  by  the  National  Television 
Service  (with  two  stations),  and  the  Commercial 
Television  Service  (with  four  stations).  Overseas 
cable  and  wireless  services  are  controlled  by  the 
government. 

Finance.  In  1959-60  revenues  were  estimated  at 
£A1,621  million  and  expenditures  at  £A1,682 
million.  Defense  expenditures  in  1958-59  were 
£A189.3  million.  The  Australian  pound  (  £A)  was 
equal  to  U.S.$2.24  in  December  1959. 

Government.  Legislative  power  is  vested  in  a  Fed- 
eral parliament,  consisting  of  the  Queen  of  England, 
represented  by  a  Governor-General,  a  Senate,  and  a 
House  of  Representatives.  The  Senate,  consisting  of 
60  members,  is  chosen  for  six  years,  and  generally 
is  renewed  by  one-half  every  tniee  years.  With  the 
exception  of  Queensland,  which  has  a  unicameral 
legislature,  State  governments  are  roughly  similar  in 
organization  and  practice.  Executive  power  is  vested 
in  the  Governor-General,  who  is  advised  by  an  Exec- 
utive Council.  The  legislative  powers  embraced  by 
the  Federal  parliament  include  commerce,  shipping, 
finance,  defense,  postal  and  telegraph  services,  rail- 
ways, and  arbitration  in  industrial  disputes  involving 
more  than  one  state.  The  parliament's  powers  are 
limited  and  enumerated,  since  State  parliaments  re- 
tain residuary  power  ot  government  over  their  re- 
spective territories.  Governor-General,  Field  Mar- 
shal Sir  William  Slim,  to  be  succeeded  in  January 
1960,  by  Viscount  Dunrossil.  (See  Events  below.) 
Prime  Minister,  Robert  Gordon  Menzies. 

Events.  The  overall  political  situation  remained 
unchanged  during  1959.  The  Menzies  government 
completed  its  tenth  consecutive  year  in  office.  Dr. 
H.  V.  Evatt  of  New  South  Wales  showed  no  sign  of 
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surrendering  the  leadership  of  the  Parliamentary 
Labour  party,  although  his  position  was  challenged 
in  February  by  E.  J.  Ward,  an  old-time  leftist  La- 
bprite,  also  from  New  South  Wales.  Dr.  Evatt's  mar- 
gin of  victory  was  a  narrow  one  of  14  votes.  There 
was  no  indication  that  the  rifts  in  the  Labour  move- 
ment were  being  healed. 

In  an  effort  to  raise  parliamentary  salaries  and 
perquisites,  government  and  opposition  leaders 
agreed  substantially  over  what  could  legitimately  be 
accomplished,  although  followers  of  both  dissented. 
The  newspapers  attacked  the  proposals,  giving 
strong  voice  to  a  widespread  public  protest.  Both 
Mr.  Menzies  and  Dr.  Evatt  attacked  the  press  rather 
bitterly,  and  the  press  found  no  defenders  in  par- 
liament. The  Governor-General,  Sir  William  Slim, 
is  scheduled  to  retire  in  January  1960,  and  the  gov- 
ernment found  itself  at  odds  with  the  opposition 
over  the  choice  of  a  successor.  The  government's 
nominee  for  the  appointment  was  Viscount  Dun- 
rossil  (  W.  S.  Morrison),  retired  Speaker  of  the  U.  K. 
House  of  Commons.  Labour  wanted  an  Australian  to 
be  appointed,  and  a  public  opinion  poll  showed  64 
percent  of  the  people  favoring  an  Australian  ap- 
pointee. But  Mr.  Menzies  believed  that  a  distin- 
guished Bntish  subject  best  symbolized  Australia's 
link  with  the  Crown.  Lord  DunrossiTs  appointment 
was  confirmed  in  November. 

In  the  States,  Labour  was  returned  to  office  in 
New  South  Wales,  lost  office  in  Western  Australia, 
and  retained  office  only  by  a  single  vote  in  Tas- 
mania. Preliminary  steps  toward  the  abolition  of  the 
upper  house  were  taken  in  New  South  Wales. 

Economics.  The  outstanding  fact  about  the  Aus- 
tralian economy  demonstrated  during  fiscal  1958-59 
as  well  as  the  balance  of  1959  was  that  a  decline  in 
wool  prices  was  not  sufficient  in  itself  to  cause  a 
general  economic  recession.  Wool  remains  the  most 
important  single  export  and  its  price  of  strategic 
importance.  But  if  the  price  of  other  exports,  par- 
ticularly foodstuffs  and  metals,  is  steady,  and  quan- 
tities remain  stable  or  increase,  internal  activity  can 
be  kept  at  a  high  level  and  development  can  con- 
tinue. Other  contingencies  are  that  a  suitable  mone- 
tary policy  be  followed,  that  the  government  accept 
deficit  financing,  and  that  import  controls  be  care- 
fully used  to  ease  the  pressure  on  overseas  balances. 
This  is  essentially  how  Australia  weathered  the  wool 
price  decline  early  in  fiscal  1958-59.  The  experi- 
ence may  mean  that  Australia  has  lost  its  tradi- 
tionally dependent  economy.  Wool  prices  began  to 
rise  late  in  fiscal  1958-59  and  have  continued  to 
rise.  The  national  income  rose  to  £A5,021  million 
in  1958-59  from  £A4,735  million  during  the  pre- 
vious fiscal  year. 

Over  the  past  decade,  Australia's  emphasis  has 
been  on  expansion,  and  a  conflict  has  arisen  between 
the  goals  of  expansion  and  stability.  To  have 
achieved  a  position  which  could  successfully  sur- 
vive a  severe  decline  in  wool  prices,  indicates  that 
the  Australian  economy  is  now  both  stable  and  ex- 
panding. 

The  country  needs  expanding  markets  for  an  in- 
creasingly comprehensive  range  of  exports,  and 
places  great  emphasis  upon  economic  development 
and  higher  living  standards  in  South  and  Southeast 
Asia.  Australia's  target  is  an  economy  like  that  of 
the  United  States,  fully  capable  of  heavy  export  of 
both  agricultural  products  and  manufactured  goods. 
The  Commonwealth  Bureau  of  Census  and  Statistics 
reported  that,  at  the  end  of  1957-58  there  were 
53,992  factories  employing  1,073,400  persons  whose 
salaries  and  wages  totaled  £A929,398,000. 

Heavy  capital  investment  is  characteristic  as  is 
the  steady  enlargement  of  the  work  force  through 
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natural  increase  and  immigration.  Another  phe- 
nomenon of  the  last  decade  has  been  a  heavy  build- 
ing program,  in  private  homes  as  well  as  factories 
and  commercial  buildings.  Glass  and  steel  buildings 
are  rising  in  the  cities,  and  new  residential  suburbs 
spread  out  around  them.  The  Sidney  Meyer  Music 
Bowl  opened  in  Melbourne  in  1959,  the  design  for 
which  won  the  Reynolds  Memorial  Award  of  the 
American  Institute  of  Architects.  New  industrial 
centers  are  being  developed  and  old  ones  expanded. 

Government  works  complement  private  under- 
takings. The  current  Federal  budget  provides,  for 
capital  works  and  services,  some  &A142  million. 
The  Snowy  River  hydroelectric  project  went  into 
operation  during  1959.  The  budget  provided  for 
greatly  enlarged  Federal  subsidy  for  road  building. 
Work  continues  on  making  the  railway  gauge  uni- 
form between  Sydney  and  Melbourne  and  in  the 
northwestern  part  of  West  Australia  a  new  harbor 
is  being  constructed.  The  black  coal  industry  is  de- 
veloping a  strong  export  trade,  especially  to  Japan. 
The  extensive  brown  coal  deposits  in  Victoria,  ex- 
ploited by  the  Victorian  State  Electricity  Commis- 
sion, will  support  a  new  million-plus  kw.  plant, 
founded  on  the  20-billion  ton  field  in  the  Latrobe 
Valley,  70  miles  east  of  Melbourne.  Expansion  is 
going  on  throughout  the  metals  and  mining  indus- 
tries. 

A  rural  work  force  of  500,000  supplies  90  percent 
of  the  food  requirements  of  the  rapidly  expanding 
population,  as  well  as  80  percent  of  total  exports. 

Foreign  Affair*.  Australia,  during  1959,  resumed 
diplomatic  relations  with  tne  Soviet  Union  and  the 
United  Arab  Republic.  Relations  with  the  Soviet 
Union  were  broken  off  in  1954,  following  the  de- 
fection of  a  Soviet  Embassy  official,  Vladimir  Petrov, 
and  the  subsequent  Royal  Commission  investigation 
into  Soviet  espionage  in  Australia.  With  the  United 
Arab  Republic,  they  were  broken  off  in  1956  when 
Australia  sided  with  Great  Britain  in  the  Suez  crisis. 

R.  G.  Casey,  Minister  of  External  Relations,  in  a 
speech  before  the  House  of  Representatives,  gave  a 
careful  outline  of  Australia's  relations  with  Asian 
countries,  describing  Australia's  participation  in 
ESCAFE  at  the  March  meeting  at  Broadbeach, 
Queensland,  and  referred  to  the  SEATO  Council 
meeting  in  Wellington,  N.Z.  He  reiterated  the  coun- 
try's continued  opposition  to  recognizing  Commu- 
nist China,  a  policy  which  was  under  heavy  fire  from 
the  press,  which  reflected  the  views  of  the  business 
community  interested  in  trading  with  China.  Mr. 
Casey  pointed  out  Japan's  great  industrial  progress 
and  outlined  a  scheme  for  scientific  cooperation  with 
the  Japanese,  and  commented  favoraoly  on  Aus- 
tralian-Japanese trade  relations.  Australian  con- 
tribution of  economic  aid  to  South  Korea,  almost 
£A2  million,  was  the  fourth  largest  among  the 
contributing  countries. 

American  Defense  Secretary  McElroy  visited 
Australia  and  held  discussions  with  Prime  Minister 
Menzies  and  the  defense  chiefs. 

Dr.  Subandrio,  Indonesia's  foreign  minister,  vis- 
ited Australia  in  February.  The  only  question  at 
issue  between  the  two  countries  was  Australia's  op- 
position to  Indonesian  claims  in  West  New  Guinea, 
which  remains  unchanged.  A  Cambodian  Legation 
was  opened  in  Canberra  during  the  year,  and  the 
Prime  Minister  of  Malaya  paid  an  official  visit  to 
Canberra  in  November.  On  December  1,  Mr.  Men- 
zies and  a  large  party  started  on  an  official  visit  to 
Indonesia  and  Malaya.  Colombo  Plan  affairs  were 
discussed  comprehensively  at  Jakarta,  Indonesia,  in 
November.  The  Plan  was  extended  to  1964,  and 
Australia  increased  its  contribution  to  £A5.5  mil- 
lion. At  the  United  Nations,  Australia  favored  the 
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prosecution  of  disarmament  talks,  including  a  close 
consideration  of  the  Khrushchev  proposal.  Aus- 
tralia's UN  Ambassador,  E.  R.  Walker,  took  the 
Ambassadorship  to  France,  and  was  succeeded  by 
James  Plimsoll. 

At  the  SCAR  conference  in  Washington,  D.C. 
working  on  the  12-nation  treaty  for  the  demilitariza- 
tion of  Antarctica  (q.v.),  Australia  reserved  its 
claim,  and  the  consultative  committee  created  by  the 
treaty  is  to  meet  in  Canberra  within  two  months 
after  the  treaty  goes  into  effect. 

— C.  HARTLEY  GRATTAN 

AUSTRALIAN  LITERATURE.  Some  attention  was  de- 
voted during  1959  to  a  serious  examination  of  the 
economic  situation  of  the  arts  in  Australia.  There 
has  been  some  public  interest  in  the  proposal  to  es- 
tablish a  Royal  Commission  in  the  Federal  govern- 
ment, not  only  to  examine  the  current  position,  but 
with  a  view  toward  formalized  government  subsidy 
of  painters,  writers,  sculptors,  and  composers.  This 
effort  is  scon  as  following  the  lines  laid  down  in  Can- 
ada since  publication  of  the  Masscy  Report.  In  spite 
of  the  pessimism  of  the  preliminary  reports,  it  is 
heartening  to  see  that,  whatever  their  economic 
difficulties,  individual  artists  are  still  producing  a 
creditable  amount  of  work. 

Drama.  Richard  Benyon's  The  Shifting  Heart,  the 
second  Australian  play  of  the  current  renaissance  in 
the  national  theater  to  reach  London,  had  a  suc- 
cessful run  there  during  1959.  The  Piccadilly  Bush- 
man, Ray  Lawlor's  second  important  play,  was  pro- 
duced in  Melbourne.  The  play  described  the  tal- 
ented soit  of  Australian  expatriate  who  deliberately 
suppresses  his  Australian  qualities,  and  to  make  a 
career  apes  his  English  hosts  as  well  as  he  can,  so 
becoming  "The  Piccadilly  Bushman."  Lawlor's  ear- 
lier success,  The  Summer  of  the  17th  Doll,  had  an 
off-Broadway  revival  in  New  York,  and  received 
better  notices  as  a  revival  with  an  American  cast 
than  it  did  when  first  produced  with  an  Australian 
cast. 

Prose.  Two  distinguished  poets  figured  in  the  non- 
fiction  list  this  year:  James  McAuley  with  The  End 
of  Moderniti/,  a  series  of  ideological  essays;  and 
Judith  Wrieht  with  a  study  of  her  Australian  an- 
cestors called  The  Generations  of  Men.  Vance 
Palmer,  man  of  letters,  novelist,  essayist  and  play- 
wright, died  during  1959.  Mr.  Palmer  and  his  wife, 
Nettie,  a  poet  and  literary  critic,  have  figured  cen- 
trally in  the  support  of  Australian  literature  for 
nearly  half  a  century.  By  coincidence,  the  literary 
quarterly,  Meanjin,  devoted  an  entire  number  to 
trie  Palmers  almost  at  the  moment  of  his  death.  A 
posthumous  novel,  The  Big  Fettow,  was  published 
soon  afterward. 

Kathcrine  Prichard  published  a  collection  of  short 
stories,  and  Xavier  Herbert  his  new  novel,  The 
Seven  Emus.  Perhaps  the  most  promising  of  the 
younger  generation  of  writers,  Randolph  Stow, 
brought  out  a  novel  of  exceptional  quality  called 
To  the  Islands.  Notable  among  the  biographies  was 
Vision  of  Steel,  the  life  of  G.  D.  Delprat  written  by 
his  daughter,  Paquita  Mawson.  Mr.  Delprat  played 
an  important  role  in  the  development  of  the  Broken 
Hill  Pty,  Ltd.  Mona  S.  Webster  published  John  Me- 
Doualt  Stuart,  a  biography  of  the  famous  inland  ex- 
plorer. Among  the  books  with  historical  subjects 
were:  a  new  volume  of  the  official  history  of  World 
War  II,  Southwest  Pacific  Area:  First  Year  by  Dud- 
ley McCarthy;  The  Australians  in  German  New 
Guinea,  an  account  of  the  taking  over  of  the  island 
from  the  Germans  during  World  War  I,  by  C.  D. 
Rowley;  Early  Australian-New  Zealand  Relations, 
E.  J.  Tapp,  a  study  of  an  important  relationship 
i  become  obscure  with  the  passage  of  time; 
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and  Australian  Cricket,  a  history  of  the  Australian 
national  sport,  by  A.  G.  Moyes.  Among  the  miscel- 
laneous volumes,  the  most  noteworthy  were:  Gold 
and  Paper,  Geoffrey  Blaimey's  history  of  the  Na- 
tional Bank  of  Australia;  The  Country  Party  by 
Ulrich  Ellis;  The  Development  of  Australian  Trade 
Union  Law,  by  J.  H.  Portus;  and  F.  McCarthy's 
Australia's  Aborigines,  which  is  graced  by  a  rich 
collection  of  colored  photographs. 

—  C.  HARTLEY  GRATTAN 

AUSTRIA.  A  republic  of  central  Europe.  Area:  32,- 
388  sq.mi  Pop.  (1958  est):  7,021,000.  Chief  cities 
(1951  census):  Vienna  (capital)  1,616,125,  Graz 
226,453,  Linz  184,685,  Salzburg  102,927,  Innsbruck 
95,055. 

Education  and  Religion.  In  1957-58  there  were 
5,356  elementary  and  private  schools  with  34,018 
teachers  and  735,333  pupils;  193  secondary  schools 
of  all  kinds  with  84,166  pupils;  29  teachers'  training 
colleges  with  569  teachers  and  4,411  students;  and 
14  institutions  of  higher  learning,  including  the 
Universities  of  Vienna  (with  876  teachers  and  8,616 
students),  Graz  (336,  and  3,350),  and  Innsbruck 
(328,  and  3,107).  The  census  of  1951  indicated  that 
89  percent  of  Austrians  were  Roman  Catholic,  6 
percent  Protestant,  and  5  percent  of  other  faiths. 

Production.  One  third  of  Austria's  people  support 
themselves  by  farming  and  40  percent  by  manufac- 
turing, with  the  balance  in  commerce,  service  trades, 
and  the  professions.  Major  crops  are  potatoes,  sugar 
beets,  wheat,  rye,  barley,  and  oats,  which,  with  meat 
and  ^  dairy  products,  supply  85  percent  of  the  na- 
tion's food  needs. 

Industry  continued  to  expand  at  a  rate  compara- 
ble to  that  of  West  Germany.  Total  industrial  output 
for  1958  was  valued  at  $2,530  million,  and  by  June 
1959,  had  increased  8  percent  over  1958.  Unem- 
ployed numbered  227,100  in  January  and  61,300  in 
July.  The  rapid  growth  of  an  economy  of  abundance 
is  suggested  by  the  following  index  numbers,  with 
1953  as  100:  employment  (not  including  agricul- 
tural workers)  was  119  in  1958,  122  in  July  1959; 
industrial  production  135  in  January  and  165  in 
June  1959;  value  of  retail  trade  172  in  July  1959; 
cost  of  living  102  in  July  1959.  Monthly  production 
of  steel  was  201,000  metric  tons  in  January  and 
213,000  tons  in  August  1959.  Monthly  output  of 
electricity  rose  from  1.008  billion  kwh.  in  July  1958, 
to  1.251  billion  kwh.  in  July  1959. 

Foreign  Trad*.  Chief  exports  are  metal  products, 
timber,  electric  equipment,  machinery,  and  vehicles. 
Chief  imports  are  machinery,  foodstuffs,  and  fuel. 
Major  customers  are  West  Germany,  Italy,  Switzer- 
land, and  Britain.  Major  suppliers  are  West  Ger- 
many, the  United  States,  Italy,  and  Britain.  In  July 
1959,  the  monthly  value  of  exports  was  2,166  mil- 
lion schillings  (index  197,  with  1953  as  100)  and 
of  imports  2,551  million  (index  231).  In  1958  im- 
ports were  valued  at  27,912  million  schillings;  ex- 
ports at  23,864  million  schillings. 

Transportation  and  Communication.  In  1957-58  Aus- 
tria had  5,936  km.  of  railways,  of  which  1,654  km. 
were  electrified;  8,313  km.  of  federal  roads;  22,811 
km.  of  provincial  roads;  577,857  telephones;  and 
722,469  motor  vehicles  registered,  including  229,- 
805  passenger  cars,  86,395  tractors,  65,422  trucks, 
3,370  taxis,  and  48,970  trailers. 

Finance.  The  schilling  remained  valued  at  U.S.- 


$0.036.  The  total  money  supply  in  July  1959  was 
37,790  million  schillings,  of  which  20,210  million 
were  deposit  money.  The  state  budget  for  1958  pro- 
vided for  36,278  million  schillings  in  revenue  and 
38,972  in  expenditure. 

Govornnwnt.  Under  the  constitution  of  1927  Aus- 
tria is  a  federation  of  nine  provinces.  The  president, 
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elected  by  popular  vote  for  a  six-year  term,  appoints 
the  chancellor  and  cabinet  ministers.  Social  Demo- 
crat Adolf  Schaerf,  elected  in  May  1957,  remained 
president  during  1959.  Chancellor  and  cabinet  are 
responsible  to  parliament,  comprising  the  National- 
rat  of  165  members  popularly  elected  for  four-year 
terms  by  proportional  representation,  and  the 
Bundesrat  of  50  members  chosen  by  provincial  leg- 
islatures in  proportion  to  population.  Following  the 
elections  of  May  13,  1956,  the  Nationalrat  con- 
tained 82  People's  party  deputies,  75  Social  Demo- 
crats, five  Independents,  and  three  Communists. 

Evtnu,  1959.  Under  the  treaty  of  May  15,  1955. 
Austria  remained  neutralist  in  the  Cold  War  and 
continued  to  enjoy  peace  and  prosperity. 

During  February,  Social  Democrat  Vice  Chan- 
cellor Bruno  Pittermann  visited  the  United  States. 
On  his  return,  signs  of  cleavage  became  apparent  in 
the  coalition  of  Social  Democrat  and  People's  par- 
ties which  had  ruled  the  country  since  1945.  On 
March  5  the  National  Committee  of  the  People's 
party,  led  by  Chancellor  Julius  Raab,  decided  to 
end  tne  coalition  and  precipitate  a  general  election. 
In  the  polling  of  May  10,  following  a  campaign 
which  aroused  little  popular  interest,  the  People's 
party,  with  1,932,690  ballots,  suffered  a  loss  of 
67,296  popular  votes  and  lost  three  of  its  82  seats 
in  the  Nationalrat.  The  Social  Democrats,  with 
1,953,566  ballots,  gained  80,271  votes  over  1956 
and  increased  their  seats  from  74  to  78.  The  Com- 
munists, with  142,608  votes  (a  loss  of  49,830  since 
1956),  lost  all  three  of  their  seats  in  the  Nationalrat. 
The  Freedom  party  polled  335,699  votes  and  won 
six  seats. 

On  May  12,  Chancellor  Raab  formally  submitted 
the  resignation  of  his  Ministry  to  President  Schaerf. 
Dr.  Pittermann  warned  of  hard  bargaining  to  re- 
store the  coalition,  since  the  Socialists  were  deter- 
mined to  press  for  more  public  housing,  continued 
rent  controls,  increased  old  age  pensions,  and  parity 
in  governmental  posts.  The  new  Nationalrat  unani- 
mously elected  Foreign  Minister  Dr.  Leopold  Figl 
as  its  President  on  June  9.  In  his  efforts  to  restore 
the  coalition,  care-taker  Chancellor  Raab  offered  the 
Socialists  the  Ministry  of  Finance  in  a  new  Cabinet, 
to  the  horror  of  the  Federation  of  Austrian  Indus- 
tries and  the  conservative  press.  After  many  weeks 
of  deadlocked  negotiations,  he  resigned  the  chan- 
cellorship on  July  7,  but  returned  to  office  when 
three  days  later  the  two  major  parties  came  to  terms 
in  a  complex  bargain.  The  Ministry  of  Finance  re- 
mained in  conservative  hands,  the  Foreign  Ministry 
was  awarded  to  the  Socialists,  and  control  of  the 
nationalized  industries  was  shared  by  Chancellor 
and  Vice  Chancellor.  The  cabinet  of  July  14  was 
equally  divided  between  People's  party  leaders  and 
Social  Democrats.  The  Chancellor,  Ministers  of 
Education,  Finance,  Agriculture,  Trade,  and  De- 
fense, as  well  as  secretaries  in  the  ministries  of  the 
Interior  and  Foreign  Affairs  are  from  the  People's 
party.  The  Vice  Chancellor  and  the  Ministers  of 
Nationalized  Industries,  Interior,  Foreign  Affairs, 
Social  Welfare,  Justice,  and  Communications,  to- 
gether with  the  secretaries  in  the  ministries  of 
Trade  and  Defense  are  Social  Democrats. 

With  peace  and  prosperity  apparently  assured, 
the  new  Ministry  faced  no  grave  decisions.  President 
Schaerf  visited  the  Soviet  Union  in  October. 

Minority  Problems.  Alleged  Italian  denial  of  cul- 
tural and  linguistic  equality  to  the  German-speaking 
erstwhile  Aiistrians  of  the  South  Tyrol  (Alto  Adige) 
continued  to  engender  friction  between  the  two 
countries  during  1959.  Italian  incorporation  of  Alto 
Adige  with  the  overwhelmingly  Italian  Trento  into 
a  single  province  was  held  by  most  Austrians  to 
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make  a  mockery  of  pledges  of  autonomy  to  the 
South  Tyrolians.  On  February  17,  Austria  protested 
against  Italian  refusal  to  permit  several  Tyrol  politi- 
cal leaders  to  attend  a  rally  in  Bolzano  as  "an  ex- 
tremely unfriendly  act."  Early  in  March  Foreign 
Minister  Figl  accused  Italy  of  systematically  violat- 
ing the  Paris  agreements  of  1946  and  threatened  to 
appeal  to  international  organizations.  Foreign  Min- 
ister Dr.  Bruno  Kreisky  at  the  UN  General  Assem- 
bly on  September  21  called  upon  Italy  to  grant 
self-government  to  the  South  Tyrol.  The  issue  was 
still  unresolved  in  early  1960.  Meanwhile,  in  April, 
Slovenes  in  Yugoslavia,  near  the  Austrian  border, 
demonstrated  against  Austrian  denial  (allegedly  in 
violation  of  the  treaty  of  1955)  of  bilingual  schools 
for  the  Slovene  minority  in  southeastern  Austria. 

Vienna.  The  Austrian  capital  during  1959  was  the 
scene  of  a  number  of  international  gatherings  of 
world-wide  interest.  In  April  the  Board  of  Gover- 
nors of  the  UN  International  Atomic  Energy  Agency 
met  to  discuss  prospects  for  a  global  clearing-house 
of  nuclear  fuels  for  peaceful  purposes.  The  thiicl 
general  conference  of  the  Agency  met  in  Vienna  in 
late  September  and  dedicated  an  atomic  research 
laboratory  financed  by  the  United  States  at  Sei- 
bersdorf,  25  miles  south  of  the  city. 

Between  July  26  and  August  4  the  Communist- 
directed  Worlcf  Youth  Festival  met  in  Vienna,  fol- 
lowing its  1955  meeting  in  Warsaw  and  its  1957 
meeting  in  Moscow.  On  the  appointed  clay  more 
than  30,000  young  people  from  all  over  the  world, 
including  2,000  from  the  United  States,  assembled 
amid  elaborate  preparations  including  the  Lenin- 
grad Symphony  Orchestra  and  the  Leningrad  Bal- 
let. In  the  midst  of  many  displays  of  showmanship, 
anti-Communists  demonstrated  against  Communists 
and  vice  versa.  While  American  delegates  split  and 
quarreled,  heated  arguments  developed  evervwhcre. 
The  entire  non-Communist  Vienna  press,  by  prior 
agreement,  did  not  print  a  line  about  the  proceed- 
ings. Purpose,  impact,  and  effect  remained  obscure 
to  all  participants  and  observers 

In  early  May  the  executive  committee  of  the  In- 
ternational Council  of  Women  met  in  Vienna  A 
week  later  some  300,000  exiled  Sudeten  Germans 
poured  into  the  city  to  listen  to  Pan-German  ir- 
redentist appeals  for  Hcimatsrecht  and  self-deter- 
mination, while  Chancellor  Raab  sought  to  reassure 
Poland  and  Italy  that  there  was  no  menace.  In  mid- 
October,  Raab  in  the  Rathaus  opened  the  World 
Refugee  Year,  voted  by  the  UN  General  AssemWv 
in  December  1958,  to  foster  programs  for  the  re- 
settlement of  refugees,  among  whom  almost  200,000 
had  come  into  Austria  from  Hungary  in  1956-57 
and  over  3,000  from  Yugoslavia  in  1959  See 
CZECHOSLOVAKIA,  GERMANY,  HUNGARY,  ITALY, 
UNION  OF  SOVIET  SOCIALIST  REPUBLICS,  UNITED 
STATES,  and  YUGOSLAVIA. 

—FREDERICK  L.  SCHUMAN 

AUTOMOBILE  RACES  AND  RALLIES.  Some  of  the  im- 
portant international  automobile  events  held  during 
1958  are  listed  below  by  name  and  date  of  race, 
place  held,  winner's  name  (car  manufacturer  in 
parentheses)  and  winner's  speed  in  mph  (miles  per 
hour). 

New  Zealand  International  Grand  Prix:  January 
10,  Auckland,  N.Z.,  Stirling  Moss  of  England 
(Cooper). 

Monte  Carlo  motor  rallv:  January  23,  Glasgow  to 
Monte  Carlo,  Paul  Caltelloni  and  Pierre  Alexandre 
of  France  ( Citroen ) . 

Great  Orange  Blossom  Rally:  March  IS,  Winter 
Haven.  Fla.,  Jack  and  Irene  Steinbuhler  of  Pennsyl- 
vania (Jaguar). 

International  Grand  Prix  of  Endurance;  March 
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21,  Sebring,  Fla.,  Phil  Hill  of  California  and  Olivier 
Gendebien  of  Belgium  (  Ferrari  )  , 

East  African  Coronation  Safari  (rally):  March 
30,  3,000-mile  race  through  Kenya,  Uganda,  and 
Tanganyika  to  Nairobi,  Biff  Fritschy  and  John  Ellis 
of  Nairobi  (  Mercedes  219  )  . 

Daytona  100-mile  race:  April  4,  Daytona  Beach, 
Fla.,  Jim  Rathman  of  Florida.  World  closed-course 
speed  record  of  170.261  mph  average. 

Jersey  500  (rally):  April  5,  Princeton,  N.J., 
Andrew  Deming  and  Thomas  Lusk  of  Washington 
(Volvo). 

Daytona  1,000-kilometer  race:  April  5,  Daytona 
Beach,  Fla.,  Count  Antonio  von  Dory  and  Robert 
Mieres  of  Argentina  (Porsche),  93.3  mph  average. 
Grand  Prix  of  Syracuse:  April  25,  Syracuse.  Sicily, 
Stirling  Moss  (  Cooper-Borgward  )  ,  99.4  mph  aver- 
age. 

International  Trophy  Meeting:  May  2,  Silver- 
stone,  England,  Jack  Brabham  of  Australia  (Cooper), 
102.73  mph  average. 

Grand  Prix  de  Monaco:  May  10,  Monte  Carlo, 

Jack  Brabharn  (Cooper-Climax),  67  mph  average. 

Targa  Flono:    May  24,  Palermo,  Sicily,  Edgar 

Earth    and    Wolfgang    Seidel   of    West    Germany 

(Poische),  57  mpn  average. 

Indianapolis  "500":  May  30,  Indianapolis,  Ind., 
Rodger  Ward  of  Indianapolis  (Leader  Card  Spe- 
cial), 135  85  mph  average. 

Dutch  Grancf  Prix:  May  31,  Zandvoort,  Nether- 
lands, Joakim  Bonnier  of  Sweden  (British  Racing 
Motor),  93.5  mph  average. 

Nuciburgring  World  Championship  1,000-kil- 
ometer: June  7,  Nuerburgnntf,  Germany,  Stirling 
Moss  (Aston  Martin),  82.2  mpn  average. 

Le  Mans  Endurance  Race:  June  21,  Lc  Mans, 
France,  Roy  Salvadori  of  Britain  and  Carroll  Shelby 
of  Texas  (Aston  Martin),  112  mph  average. 

Grand  Prix  de  Mon/a:   June  28,  Monza,  Italy, 

Alfonso  Thiele  of  Italy  (  Ferrari),  97.5  mph  average. 

Grand  Prix  de  France:  July  5,  Rheims,  France, 

Tony  Brooks  of  England    (Ferrari),   127.43  mph 

average. 

Rouen  Grand  Prix:  July  12,  Rouen,  France, 
Stirling  Moss  (  Cooper-Borgward  )  . 

British  Grand  Pnv:  July  18,  Aintree,  England, 
Jack  Biubhum  (Cooper-Climax),  89.88  mph  aver- 
age. 

Auvcrgne  Grand  Prix:  July  26,  Clermont,  France, 
Stirling  Moss  (Cooper-Borgward),  76.63  mph  aver- 
age. 

German  Grand  Prix:  August  2,  Berlin,  Germany, 
Tony  Brooks  (Ferrari),  146.7  mph  average. 

Grand  Prix  of  Portugal:  August  23,  Lisbon,  Por- 

tugal, Stirling  Moss  (Cooper),  95.32  mph  average. 

Italian  Grand  Prix:  September  13,  Monzo,  Italy, 

Stirling  Moss  (Cooper-Climax),  124.38  mph  aver- 

age. 

Tour  de  France  (rally):  September  25,  Nice, 
France,  Olivier  Gendebien  of  Belgium  and  Lucien 
Bianchi  of  Italy  (Ferrari). 

Grand  Prix  of  the  United  States:  December  12, 
Sebring,  Fla.,  Bruce  McLaren  of  New  Zealand. 
This  was  the  first  Grand  Prix  race  ever  held  in  the 
United  States. 

Jack  Brabham  of  Australia  was  world  champion 
racing  driver  for  1959. 

AVIATION.  The  upward  trend  in  air  travel  in  the 
United  States  resulted  in  the  nation's  regularly- 
scheduled  airlines  exceeding  all  existing  traffic  and 
revenue  records  in  1959. 

The  Air  Transport  Association  estimated  that 
55.6-million  passengers  utilized  the  domestic,  inter- 
national, ana  territorial  services  of  the  U.S.  air  car- 
riers, a  gain  of  more  than  5  million  in  one  year. 


Total  revenue  ton-miles  of  traffic  ( reflecting  air  lift 
of  all  types  of  traffic)  increased  to  4,676.1  million, 
or  15  percent  above  the  1958  figure.  Total  revenue 
for  the  industry,  it  was  estimated,  also  increased 
about  15  percent  to  about  $2.6  billion. 

The  domestic  trunk  airlines  accounted  for  the 
largest  revenue  gain  among  the  U.S.  air  carrier  seg- 
ments, with  a  $276  million  increase,  producing  a 
total  of  $1,789  million,  up  18.2  percent.  The  trunk- 
lines'  operating  expenses  rose  18.7  percent,  how- 
ever, to  a  total  of  $1,684  million.  Net  profit  after 
taxes  for  the  trunk  lines  approximated  $52  million, 
as  compared  with  $44.7  million  in  1958.  The  1959 
profit  margin  of  2.9  percent  thus  reflects  no  change 
from  last  year  and  marks  the  third  straight  year  that 
net  profit  has  been  less  than  3<£  on  the  sales  dollar. 

An  18.7  percent  increase  in  freight  traffic  was  re- 
ported by  the  airlines  for  1959,  a  total  of  595.4  mil- 
lion ton-miles.  Express  ton-miles  were  up  21.7  per- 
cent to  59.4  million  and  U.S.  Mail  ton-miles 
increased  to  197.5  million. 

By  the  end  of  1959,  the  U.S.  certificated  airlines 
had  put  313  jet-powered  aircraft  into  their  fleet 
bringing  the  total  fleet  strength  to  2,063  airplanes 
of  all  makes.  The  total  in  1958  was  1,924.  Four 
types  of  American-built  jet  aircraft  were  in  opera- 
tion at  the  end  of  the  year:  Boeing  707  turbojet, 
Douglas  DC-8  turbojet,  Fairchild  F-27  turbo- 
prop, and  Lockheed  Electra  turboprop.  Airline  op- 
erators reported  all  four  as  high  in  reliability  and 
serviceability. 

With  the  development  of  turbine-powered  air- 
craft, aviation  observers  have  been  predicting  a 
further  accelerated  increase  in  the  use  of  air  for  the 
shipment  of  cargo.  The  Federal  Aviation  Agency, 
for  example,  feels  that  a  ten-fold  increase  will  come 
about  in  a  few  years.  See  FEDERAL  AVIATION 
AGENCY  and  NATIONAL  AERONAUTICS  AND  SPACE 
ADMINISTRATION. 

Aircraft  Industry.  The  heavy  swing  in  national  de- 
fense expenditures  toward  missiles  and  space  ve- 
hicles and  the  reduction  in  spending  for  manned  air- 
craft has  so  changed  the  industry  that  the  Aircraft 
Industnes  Association  announced  in  May  a  change 
in  its  name  to  Aerospace  Industries  Association. 
General  Orval  R.  Cook,  USAF-Ret.,  president  of 
the  Aerospace  Industries  Association,  in  a  year-end 
statement,  reported  that  continuing  progress  in  air 
and  space  science  and  technology  brought  signifi- 
cant changes  in  the  industry,  its  structure,  compo- 
sition, and  field  of  activity  during  1959.  "Two  na- 
tional policy  determinations,"  General  Cook  said, 
"have  been  the  major  factors  causing  these  changes. 
First  is  the  increasingly  prominent  role  played  by 
high-performance  guided  missiles  in  our  defense 
weapons  inventories  with  a  concurrent  reduction  in 
aircraft  requirements.  Secondly  has  been  the  deter- 
mination to  provide  for  these  new  weapons,  and  at 
the  same  time  maintain  an  existing  offensive-defen- 
sive military  organization  under  a  relatively  fixed 
budgetary  ceiling." 

One  significant  result  of  technological  advances 
has  been  the  shift  from  volume  production  to  pre- 
cision fabrication  of  very  limited  quantities.  Long 
production  runs  for  new  type  aircraft  now  seem  a 
thing  of  the  past.  This  has  brought  about  a  decline 
in  the  number  of  production  workers  and  an  in- 
creased requirement  for  engineering  and  technical 
skills. 

A  promising  development  has  been  the  increasing 
acceptance  of  the  small  aircraft  for  business  and 
utility  purposes.  During  the  five-year  period  from 
1954-59,  the  production  and  sale  of  such  aircraft 
more  than  doubled,  reaching  6,414  units  valued  at 
approximately  $135  million  by  1958.  This  trend 
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continued  during  1959  when  deliveries  approxi- 
mated 7,100  units  having  a  retail  value  of  $170 
million. 

Sales  of  the  aerospace  industry  for  1959  were  es- 
timated at  about  $11  billion,  approximately  the 
same  as  the  preceding  year.  Nevertheless,  produc- 
tion of  military  aircraft  declined  from  3,700  units 
in  1958,  to  about  2,400  units  in  1959.  Rising  ex- 
penditures for  missiles  and  space  vehicles  con- 
tributed to  offsetting  this  marked  decline.  Com- 
mercial aircraft,  engines,  propellers,  and  parts  sales 
were  estimated  at  about  $1.7  billion  in  1959,  com- 
pared to  $1.4  billion  in  1958. 

Total  commercial  aircraft  production,  including 
helicopters,  for  1959  was  estimated  at  8,100  units, 
significantly  higher  than  the  1958  output  of  6,860 
units.  The  value  of  the  1959  civil  aircraft  produc- 
tion was  estimated  to  be  up  66  percent  from  1958. 
About  260  transports  were  delivered  in  1959.  com- 
pared to  216  units  in  1958.  More  than  245  of  these 
were  turbine-powered  transports.  At  the  end  of  Oc- 
tober, U.S.  manufacturers  had  orders  for  more  than 
432  turbine  transports  valued  at  about  $2  billion. 

Sales  of  the  12  major  airframe  manufacturers, 
paralleling  those  of  the  industry  as  a  whole,  were 
estimated  by  the  ALA  to  show  little  change  from 
the  $7.3  billion  reported  last  year.  Hie  average  net 
profits,  as  a  percentage  of  sales  of  the  12  companies, 
However,  has  decreased  steadily  since  1954,  from 
3.7  percent  to  2  percent  in  1958.  Earnings  of  the 
12  companies  were  reported  as  $44.6  million  for  the 
first  nine  months  of  1959,  compared  to  $105.8  mil- 
lion for  the  same  period  last  year.  The  ratio  of  earn- 
ings to  sales  for  the  first  three  quarters  of  1959  was 
calculated  at  0.9  percent,  compared  to  2  percent 
for  the  similar  period  in  1958.  This  decrease  in 
profits  while  sales  remained  constant  was  due  prin- 
cipally to  contract  cancellations  and  stretchouts, 
economic  limitations,  and  proportionately  more  re- 
search and  development  contracts  than  production 
contracts. 

As  of  Sept.  30.  1959,  the  companies  had  orders 
on  their  books  for  $12.1  billion,  compared  with 
$13.2  billion  on  Dec.  31,  1958.  The  backlog  has 
declined  more  than  $6  billion  since  Sept.  30,  1956. 
The  ALA  estimated  that  reduction  in  military  air- 
craft accounted  for  about  $750  million  of  the  1959 
decrease,  and  approximately  $4.75  billion  of  the  $6 
billion  decrease  during  the  last  two  years.  The  com- 
mercial backlog  declined  slightly  during  1959  as 
deliveries  of  the  turbine-powered  airline  transports 
increased.  The  backlog  of  piston-powered  trans- 
ports virtually  disappeared. 

Employment  also  declined  in  the  industry  during 
the  year.  September  employment  was  the  lowest 
since  1955.  By  September  1959,  employment  had 
dropped  to  162,000  workers,  a  decline  of  18  percent 
from  the  peak  post  World  War  LI  employment  level 
of  April  1957.  Net  employment  at  the  end  of  Sep- 
tember 1959  was  730,000;  it  was  expected  that  it 
would  remain  at  about  this  level  into  the  first 
months  of  1960.  Average  hourly  wages  of  industry 
employees  continued  to  increase  during  1959, 
climbing  from  a  1958  annual  average  of  $2.51  to 
$2.65  in  September  1959. 

Indicative  of  the  changing  face  of  the  aircraft 
industry  was  the  announcement  of  The  Martin 
Company  in  its  report  for  the  third  quarter  that 
"it  (Martin)  is  to  all  practical  purposes  out  of  the 
aircraft  business.  It  does  not  expect  to  design  and 
produce  another  aircraft.  This  transition  to  the  aero- 
space, missile,  electronic,  and  nuclear  fields  is  nearly 
complete." 

Congressional  Action.  A  Federal  airport  aid  bill  that 
had  long  been  a  subject  of  controversy  was  finally 


enacted  in  considerably  modified  form  and  was 
signed  by  the  President  on  June  29.  In  this  Congress 
the  Senate  first  passed  a  four-year  $465-mfllion 
program.  The  House  brought  this  down  to  a  four- 
year  $297-million  plan.  The  President,  however, 
advocated  a  program  of  only  $120-milLion  spread 
over  two  years.  Recalling  the  President's  previous 
veto  of  an  airline  aid  bill  and  the  Republican 
"spend-thrift"  charges,  Democratic  leaders  revised 
the  bill  so  that  the  measure  finally  approved  merely 
continued  Federal  aid  to  airports  at  an  annual  rate 
of  $63  million  for  two  years. 

In  appropriations  for  aviation,  the  largest  single 
amount  of  money  was  for  aircraft  for  the  Army, 
Navy,  and  Air  Force-$6,057  million.  This  was  $140 
million  less  than  requested  in  the  Federal  budget. 
With  funds  carried  over  from  previous  years  it  will 
permit  the  procurement  of  about  1,500  aircraft. 

The  National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Adminis- 
tration was  given  $318.7  million  for  research  and 
development.  The  Federal  Aviation  Agency  was 
granted  a  total  of  $557.7  million,  an  increase  of  $8 
million  over  the  previous  year.  Appropriations  for 
the  Atomic  Energy  Commission  included  $68.7  mil- 
lion for  aircraft  reactors. 

The  Senate  Commerce  Committee  in  August  ap- 
pointed an  advisory  council  of  22  industrial  leaders 
to  assist  it  in  making  an  extensive  study  of  the  na- 
tion's transportation  facilities  and  needs.  The  study 
is  designed  to  assist  in  the  framing  of  a  legislative 
program  to  foster  development  of  transportation 
networks  where  needed. 

Late  in  the  year,  Senator  A.  S.  Mike  Monroney, 
Chairman  of  the  Aviation  Subcommittee  of  the  Sen- 
ate Commerce  Committee,  announced  that  he  would 
hold  hearings  next  year  in  an  effort  to  learn  why  the 
accident  rate  in  civil  aviation  increased  during  1959. 
He  said  329  persons  weie  killed  in  17  fatal  accidents 
on  airlines.  There  were  a  total  of  103  accidents  in- 
cluding fatal  and  nonfatal  mishaps.  While  this  was 
an  increase,  it  should  be  noted  that  1959  marked  the 
eighth  consecutive  year  that  the  airlines'  safety  rate 
registered  less  than  one  passenger  fatality  per  100 
million  passenger-miles.  Senator  Monroney  said  that 
the  safety  hearings  would  be  part  of  a  broad  review 
of  civil  aviation  as  it  operated  under  the  1958  Fed- 
eral Aviation  Act. 

U.S.  Civil  Agencies'  Aircraft.  Civil  agencies  of  the 
Federal  government  are  showing  an  increased  use 
of  aircraft  to  carry  out  their  functions.  A  survey  by 
the  Aerospace  Industries  Association  showed  that 
during  the  fiscal  I960  these  agencies  were  operat- 
ing a  fleet  of  414  aircraft,  including  31  new  air- 
craft purchased  throughout  the  year  at  a  cost  of 
$12.8  million.  The  U.S.  Coast  Guard  is  the  largest 
civil  government  user  of  aircraft.  It  operates  132 
aircraft  in  search  and  rescue  duties,  logistics  sup- 
port, and  transportation  of  personnel.  Next  largest 
user  is  the  FAA  which  operates  118,  including  three 
new  twin-jet  aircraft,  equipped  with  elaborate  elec- 
tronic gear  for  checking  and  testing  air  navigation 
facilities. 

Seven  agencies  of  the  Department  of  the  Interior 
operate  70  aircraft  for  purposes  ranging  from  heli- 
copters for  emergency  line  patrols  (Bonneyville 
Power  Administration)  to  one  aircraft  assigned  to 
the  Everglades  National  Park  for  the  detection  of 
poachers  and  for  the  protection  of  visitors. 

The  Immigration  and  Naturalization  Service  of 
the  Department  of  Justice  operates  33  aircraft  and 
the  Forest  Service  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
operates  33. 

Military  Aviation.  Under  the  fiscal  1960  Appropria- 
tion Act,  the  U.S.  Air  Force  will  have  102  combat 
wings  at  the  end  of  that  year,  three  less  than  the 
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previous  year.  The  Navy  will  continue  to  operate 
18  carrier  air  groups,  22  carrier  anti-submarine  war- 
fare squadrons,  and  42  patrol  and  warning  squad- 
rons. The  Navy,  including  the  Marine  Corps,  will 
have  about  9,000  aircraft  in  active  service,  600  less 
than  at  the  end  of  fiscal  1959.  The  Army  will  con- 
tinue to  have  an  active  inventory  of  nearly  5,700 
aircraft  and  helicopters. 

For  military  aviation,  1959  was  largely  a  year  of 
cut-backs  and  reductions,  mostly  for  budgetary  rea- 
sons so  as  to  provide  more  money  for  missiles  and 
yet  not  increase  total  expenditures.  Biggest  disap- 
pointment to  the  Air  Force  was  the  cancellation  of 
the  contract  for  the  development  of  the  F-108  long 
range  interceptor,  which  was  designed  to  fly  at 
three  times  the  speed  of  sound.  More  than  $150 
million  had  been  expended  prior  to  termination  of 
the  F-108  contract.  Late  in  the  year,  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  also  announced  that  the  program 
for  the  development  of  the  B-70,  a  Mach-3  bomber, 
was  being  drastically  modified  so  that  only  one  pro- 
totype would  be  built. 

Both  the  F-108  and  the  B-70  programs  had  suf- 
fered blows  earlier  in  the  year  when  the  Depart- 
ment cancelled  its  $100  million  program  for  the 
development  of  a  chemical  engine  powered  by  high 
energy  chemical  fuel.  Cancellation  of  this  program 
also  stopped  operation  of  a  new  $45  million  chemi- 
cal plant  built  to  produce  the  new  "exotic"  fuels. 
In  August  the  Air  Force  also  announced  a  cut- 
back in  the  number  of  B-58  bombers  to  be  produced 
during  the  year.  First  the  Department  cancelled 
plans  for  the  building  of  an  advanced  "B"  model 
of  the  B-58  and  subsequently  it  announced  that  the 
number  of  "A"  models  to  be  built  was  being  reduced 
from  40  to  32.  Also  in  August  the  Navy  revealed 
that  it  was  terminating  the  $441  million  production 
contract  for  the  P6M  SeaMaster,  designed  as  a  sea- 
based,  high-speed,  low-altitude  minelaying  and 
reconnaissance  craft. 

Meanwhile,  the  military  services  were  looking 
forward  to  space  vehicles.  First  step  was  the  experi- 
mental X-15  built  by  North  American  Aviation  and 
designed  to  rocket  to  the  edge  of  space,  100  miles 
or  more  high.  The  X-15  is  50  ft.  long  and  has  a 
blunt  22-foot  wing  back  near  the  tail.  It  is  only  13 
ft.  high.  Preliminary  tests  have  been  successful. 

Also  in  view  is  the  Dyna  Soar,  whose  name  is 
derived  from  a  contraction  of  the  words  "dynamic 
soarer."  Basically,  Dyna  Soar  will  consist  of  a 
manned  glider  to  be  boosted  out  of  the  earth's  at- 
mosphere by  ballistic  missile  rocket  engines.  In 
space,  with  no  atmospheric  resistance,  it  could  soar 
around  the  earth  and  come  to  a  controlled  landing. 
Plans  and  studies  continued  to  move  forward  in 
the  development  of  a  nuclear  powered  aircraft. 
Thus  far  the  Administration  has  been  reluctant  to 
put  the  necessary  amount  of  money  into  the  project. 
For  the  time  being  most  of  the  funds  are  being  spent 
on  the  development  of  the  propulsion  system,  al- 
though in  March  one  firm,  Convair,  was  designated 
to  work  on  the  initial  design  of  a  nuclear  powered 
bomber.  See  MISSILES,  GUIDED  and  SATELLITES, 
ARTIFICIAL. 

Awards  and  Records.  William  P.  MacCracken,  Jr., 
who  was  the  first  Assistant  Secretary  of  Commerce 
for  Aeronautics  (1926),  was  awarded  the  Wright 
Brothers  Memorial  Trophy  for  1959.  The  Collier 
Trophy  was  awarded  to  the  Air  Force  and  a  group 
of  industry  people  responsible  for  the  Lockheed 
F-104  supersonic  interceptor.  Those  named  in  the 
award  were:  Clarence  L.  Johnson  of  Lockheed  for 
design  of  the  airframe,  Neil  Burgess  and  Gerhard 
Neumann  of  General  Electric's  Flight  Propulsion 
Division  for  development  of  the  J-79  engine,  Lieut. 
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Col.  Howard  C.  Johnson,  USAF,  for  establishing  a 
world  landplane  altitude  record  of  91,243  feet  in 
the  plane,  and  Maj.  Walter  W.  Irwin,  USAF,  for 
establishing  a  world  straightaway  speed  record  of 
1,404.09  mph  in  the  F-104. 

The  Aviation  Writers  Association  selected  Mai. 
Gen.  Joseph  D.  Caldera,  USAF,  to  receive  the  an- 
nual Monsanto  Aviation  Safety  Award.  General 
Caldera  was  then  Director  of  Flight  Safety  Re- 
search, Office  of  the  Air  Force  Inspector  General. 
General  Thomas  S.  Power,  Commander  in  Chief 
of  the  Strategic  Air  Command,  was  presented  the 
H.  H.  Arnold  Trophy  by  the  Air  Force  Association. 
The  Elmer  A.  Sperry  Award  for  1959  went  to  the 
de  Haviiland  Aircraft  Co.  of  Great  Britain  for  its 
development  of  the  Comet  jet-powered  airliner. 

The  U.S.  Air  Force  announced  four  new  aviation 
records:  On  December  9  Capt.  Walter  J.  Hodgson 
with  copilot  Maj.  William  J.  Davis,  took  a  Kaman 
H-43B  Husky,  a  turbine-powered  helicopter,  to  30,- 
100  ft.  The  previous  record  for  this  class  of  heavy 
helicopters,  21,982  ft.,  was  made  in  the  Spring  by 
the  Russian  MI-1.  On  December  11,  Brig.  Gen. 
Joseph  H.  Moore,  commander  of  the  4th  Fighter 
Wing,  flew  a  Republic  F-105  Thunderjet  at  1,216.48 
mph  over  a  100-kilometer  closed  course,  topping  the 
previous  world  record  of  1,100.16  mph  set  by  a 
French  pilot  in  June.  Capt.  Joe  B.  Jordan  flew  to 
103,395  ft.  in  a  Lockheed  F-104  on  December  14, 
to  break  the  just-established  record  of  98,560  ft.  set 
by  a  Navy  pilot.  A  straightaway  speed  record  of 
1,525.95  mph  was  made  by  Maj.  Joseph  W.  Rogers 
piloting  a  Convair  F-106  Delta  Data  on  December 
15,  breaking  the  U.S.S.R.  mark  of  1,483.83  mph. 
— LsRoY  WHITMAN 

AZORES.  A  Portuguese  island  group  in  the  Atlantic 
Ocean  located  about  800  miles  west  of  Portugal. 
Area:  922  sq.mi.  Pop.  (1959  est.):  320,000.  There 
are  three  groups  of  islands,  each  of  which  forms  an 
administrative  district  of  Portugal  and  sends  repre- 
sentatives to  the  National  Assembly  in  Lisbon.  The 
eastern  group  comprises  Santa  Maria  and  Sao 
Miguel  (297  sq.mi.)  islands;  the  central  group  the 
islands  of  Terceira,  Graciosa,  Sao  Jorge,  Pico,  and 
Fayal;  and  the  western  group  the  islands  of  Flores 
and  Corvo.  Their  capitals  are  Angra  on  Terceira 
with  12,465  inhabitants,  Ponta  Dekada  cm  Sao 
Miguel  ( also  capital  of  the  Azores)  with  22,706,  and 
Horta  on  Fayal  with  8,659  inhabitants.  Agriculture 
is  the  main  occupation;  there  are  also  some  small 
manufactures  and  a  fishing  industry.  The  islands 
serve  as  a  transatlantic  cable  station,  an  aviation 
stopover  point,  and  a  NATO  base. 
BADMINTON.  Tan  Joe  Hok,  21-year-old  Indonesian, 
completed  badminton's  grand  slam  by  winning  the 
U.S.  open  championships  in  Detroit  in  April.  He  de- 
feated Charoen  Wattanasin  of  Bangkok,  7-15,  15-5, 
and  18-14.  Tan  earlier  won  the  English  and  Cana- 
dian titles.  San  Diego's  Jim  Poole,  last  year's  singles 
winner,  was  eliminated  in  the  semi-finals  by  Wat- 
tanasin, 15-6,  18-13.  Judy  Devlin  of  Baltimore  re- 
peated as  national  women's  champion  for  the  fourth 
straight  year  when  she  defeated  Dorothy  O'Neil  of 
Norwich,  Conn.,  11-0,  11-1. 

The  Detroit  combination  of  Mary  Connor  and 
Mildred  Sirwaitis  upset  top-seeded  Helen  Gibson 
and  Wanda  Bergman  to  win  the  U.S.  senior  women's 
doubles  title.  The  Detroit  ladies,  also  winners  of  the 
Mexican  open  crown,  won  by  scores  of  15-10,  8-15, 
15-11.  In  the  Canadian  open,  Judy  Devlin  fought 
off  her  sister,  Susan,  in  a  second  game  rally  to  win 
the  women's  open  single  title  11-1,  12-10.  In  the 
men's  final,  Tan  Joe  Hok  baffled  his  opponent  with 
defense  in  his  opening  game  to  turn  back  Charoen 
Wattanasin,  15-4, 15-10.  -HUGH  WELBORN 
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BAHA'I  FAITH.  Religion  founded  by  Bahaullah 
( 1817-92),  now  spread  to  254  countries  of  the  East 
and  West.  It  teaches  that  divine  revelation  is  pro- 
gressive and  that  each  revealed  faith  is  a  stage  in 
the  evolution  of  one  universal  religion.  It  stresses 
also  the  principle  of  the  oneness  of  mankind  as  the 
basis  for  a  new  world  order.  In  the  United  States 
there  are  199  organized  local  communities,  three 
summer  schools,  a  House  of  Worship  (Wilmette, 
111. ) ,  and  an  extensive  publications  activity.  Twenty- 
six  National  Assemblies  have  been  formed.  United 
States  address:  Wilmette,  111. 

BAHAMAS.  A  British  colony  in  the  Atlantic  com- 
prising 20  inhabited  and  many  uninhabited  islands. 
Area:  4,404  sq.mi.  Pop.  (1957  est):  130,698  (85 
percent  colored).  Capital:  Nassau,  on  New  Prov- 
idence. The  principal  islands  ( by  population )  are 
New  Providence,  Andros  Island,  Eieuthera,  Grand 
Bahama,  Long  Island,  and  Abaco.  The  chief  source 
of  income  is  the  tourist  trade.  In  1957  imports  to- 
taled £15,259,494  and  exports  £782,790.  The 
principal  exports  were  lumber  and  pit  props,  craw- 
fish, salt,  and  tomatoes;  imports  were  machinery, 
apparel,  food,  and  beverages.  The  colony  is  headed 
by  a  governor  appointed  by  the  Queen;  he  is  as- 
sisted py  an  executive  council  of  eight  members,  a 
legislative  council  of  nine,  and  a  House  of  Assembly 
of  29  elected  members.  Women  do  not  have  the 
right  to  vote.  Finance  (1957):  revenue  £4,938,958; 
expenditures  £4,314,864.  The  British  pound  is  legal 
tender,  but  Canadian  and  American  dollars  are  gen- 
erally accepted.  Governor:  Sir  Oswald  Arthur. 
BAHREIN  (Bahrain).  A  group  of  five  small  islands  in 
the  Persian  Gulf,  20  miles  off  the  Arabian  coast;  the 
largest  is  Bahrein.  Total  area:  about  231  sq.mi.  Pop. 
(1959  est):  130,000,  including  3,000  British  and 
Americans.  Capital:  Manama,  on  Bahrein  (45,000 
inhabitants). 

Production  and  Trade.  The  production  of  crude  pe- 
troleum in  1958  was  over  14.8  million  net  bbl.,  a  27 
percent  increase  over  the  preceding  year.  The  re- 
finery at  Awali  processes,  besides  locally  produced 
oil,  oil  from  Saudi  Arabia  brought  in  by  pipeline. 
Bahrein  is  the  center  of  the  famous  pearl  fishing  in- 
dustry in  the  Persian  Gulf,  which  has  declined  con- 
siderably, however.  In  January  1958,  Manama  was 
declared  a  free  transit  port,  making  it  a  trading 
center  and  entrepdt:  in  1958,  38  percent  of  the  im- 
ports were  reexported,  mainly  to  Saudi  Arabia.  To- 
tal value  of  imports  for  1958,  exclusive  of  gold 
bullion  and  duty-free  imports,  amounted  to  $6.6 
million.  Reexports  in  1958  rose  to  $2.5  million.  The 
chief  imports  were  cotton  piece  goods,  household 
goods,  machinery,  motor  cars  and  accessories,  hard- 
ware, cutlery  and  gold  bullion;  chief  exports  were 
petroleum  products,  rice,  sugar,  and  tea. 

Government.  The  principal  source  of  revenue  is  oil 
royalties;  revenue  for  1958  totaled  $15.6  million. 
The  whole  of  the  oil  revenue  goes  directly  to  the 
ruler.  Two  thirds  of  it  is  given  to  the  public  trea- 
sury, and  one  third  goes  into  the  treasury  of  the 
ruling  family  and  its  200  members.  The  currency 
in  circulation  is  the  Indian  rupee  (worth  U.S. $0.21). 
Bahrein  has  been  a  British  protected  state  since  1861. 
The  British  government  is  responsible  for  Bahrein's 
foreign  affairs  through  its  Political  Resident  in  the 
Persian  Gulf,  with  headquarters  in  Bahrein.  Politi- 
cal Resident,  Sir  Bernard  Burrows;  Political  Agent, 
C.  A.  Gault.  Ruler,  Sheik  Sulman  bin  Hamad  al 
Khalifa. 

Events.  The  construction  of  the  Deep  Water  Har- 
bor at  Manama,  started  in  1957,  is  due  to  be  com- 
pleted in  1960  at  the  cost  of  over  $1  million.  The 
government  is  building  a  $7  million  pier  so  that 
ships  may  unload  directly  to  the  shore,  instead  of 


sending  in  their  cargoes  by  barge.  Fresh  water 
springs  rise  from  the  floor  of  the  gulf  and  bubble  to 
the  surface  through  the  salt  sea.  Bahrein's  next 
project  will  be  to  cap  several  of  these  springs  and 
pipe  the  water  ashore  for  irrigating  presently  useless 
land  for  agriculture.  The  British  Army,  the  Royal 
Air  Force,  the  Royal  Navy,  and  the  U.S.  Navy  all 
have  small  bases  in  Bahrein. 

BALEARIC  ISLANDS.  A  Spanish  Province  in  the  Medi- 
terranean Sea  east  of  Spain.  It  comprises  four  large 
islands— Mallorca  (Majorca),  Menorca  (Minorca), 
Ibiza  (Iviza),  Formentera,  and  12  islets.  Area. 
1,236  sq.mi.  Pop.  (1958):  443,334.  Capital:  Palma 
de  Mallorca  ( 146,461  inhabitants).  Fish,  fruit,  wine 
grain,  and  cattle  are  main  products.  Climate  ana 
scenery  make  the  islands  a  popular  resort. 
BALKAN  STATES.  The  countries  of  the  peninsula 
comprising  the  region  of  Europe  south  of  the  Dan- 
ube and  oounded  by  the  Adriatic,  Aegean  and 
Black  Seas.  See  ALBANIA,  BULGARIA,  GREECE,  RU- 
MANIA, and  YUGOSLAVIA. 

BANKS  AND  BANKING.  The  operations  of  the  com- 
mercial banks  in  1959  were  conditioned  by  the 
strong  recovery  of  business  from  the  recession  of 
1957-58.  The  vigorous  expansion  of  the  economy 
sharply  increased  business  loans,  and  the  demand 
for  bank  credit  was  augmented  by  a  growth  of  con- 
sumer and  real  estate  loans.  Since  the  Federal  Re- 
serve authorities  pursued  a  policy  of  credit  restraint 
to  curb  inflationary  pressures,  the  banks  were  forced 
to  sell  large  amounts  of  government  securities  to  ob- 
tain additional  loanable  funds.  The  demand  for  bank 
credit  was  accompanied  by  heavy  borrowing  by  the 
Federal  government  and  State  and  local  govern- 
ments. The  combination  of  these  factors  brought 
interest  rates  to  the  highest  level  in  about  30  years. 

Bank  Loans  and  Investments.  The  growth  in  the  out- 
put of  goods  and  services,  in  total  employment  and 
in  income,  all  of  which  reached  new  peaks  during 
the  year,  was  reflected  in  a  corresponding  expansion 
of  bank  loans.  During  the  first  nine  months  of  1959, 
outstanding  loans  of  commercial  banks  increased  by 
the  record  amount  of  $9.6  billion  to  a  total  of  $108 
billion.  This  trend  was  in  sharp  contrast  to  the  same 
period  of  the  previous  year,  when  the  loan  volume 
was  virtually  unchanged. 

The  upsurge  in  business  loans  was  particulaily 
large  because  business  concerns  replenished  their 
inventories  and  increased  their  outlays  for  new  plant 
and  equipment.  In  the  first  half  of  the  year,  a  large 
part  of  the  expansion  was  accounted  for  by  loans  to 
metal  manufacturers  who  were  making  heavy  pur- 
chases of  raw  materials  in  anticipation  of  the  steel 
strike.  Virtually  all  industrial  groups,  however,  in- 
creased their  bank  borrowings  considerably  during 
the  year,  with  especially  large  increases  snown  by 
retail  firms,  food,  tobacco  and  liquor  processors,  and 
public  utilities. 

The  sales  finance  companies  were  also  heavy  bor- 
rowers as  consumer  credit,  particularly  for  the  pur- 
chase of  automobiles  and  other  durable  consumer 
goods,  rose  to  a  new  high  level.  The  sharp  increase 
in  consumer  credit,  due  principally  to  the  business 
recovery  and  the  optimistic  outlook  of  consumers, 
was  intensified  by  the  further  easing  of  credit  terms 
on  instalment  purchases.  Down  payments  and  ma- 
turity requirements  were  more  liberal  than  ever 
before.  Aside  from  the  credit  they  extended  to  the 
finance  companies,  the  commercial  banks  shared  in 
this  expansion  through  the  large  increase  in  their 
own  consumer  loans.  Real  estate  loans  by  banks  also 
showed  a  large  gain  as  housing  starts  and  total  new 
construction  reached  new  peaks  and  mortgage  debt 
increased  rapidly.  Finally,  reflecting  the  brisk  stock 
market  activity  and  the  heavy  sales  of  U.S.  govern- 
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ment  obligations,  bank  loans  for  purchasing  or  car- 
rying securities  expanded  substantially. 

Since  the  Federal  Reserve  tight  money  policy 
kept  bank  reserves  at  a  low  level,  the  commercial 
banks  liquidated  large  amounts  of  U.S.  government 
securities  in  order  to  meet  the  strong  demand  for 
loans.  During  the  first  nine  months  of  1959,  their 
holdings  of  government  obligations  were  reduced  by 
more  than  $7  billion.  This  contrasted  strikingly  with 
the  considerable  increase  in  the  government  bond 
portfolio  in  1958.  Since  these  sales  coincided  with 
large  offerings  of  securities  by  the  Treasury  in  its 
borrowing  and  refunding  operations,  they  contrib- 
uted to  the  decline  in  prices  and  the  sharp  rise  in 
yields.  The  decline  in  government  holdings  to- 
gether with  the  increase  in  loans  caused  a  marked 
change  in  the  position  of  the  commercial  banks. 
Thoie  was  an  increase  in  the  ratio  of  loans  to  de- 
posits and  a  decline  in  the  ratio  of  capital  to  loans 
and  other  risk  assets.  Also,  bank  liquidity  was  re- 
duced by  the  decline  in  short-term  government 
holdings.  These  factors,  together  with  the  prevailing 
policy  of  credit  restraint,  compelled  the  banks  to 
ration  ciedit  and  made  them  increasingly  cautious 
in  extending  loans.  The  impact  of  the  business  re- 
covery on  the  position  of  the  banks  is  indicated  in 
the  table  below. 

PRINCIPAL    ASSETS    AND    LIABILITIES    OP    COMMERCIAL    BANKS* 

(tn  b  til  tons  of  dollars) 

Assets  bept  J4,  IV 58       Sept  30,  1959 

Cd*h  413  43.9 

Loans  94  2  107  8 

U  S    government  obligations                   64  7  59  2 

Other  securities  2\)  6  20  7 

Miscellaneous  45  48 

Total  2253  2364 

Liabtitttcs 

Demand  deposits  135  7  143  6 

Time  depo&itb  65  4  67  8 

Borrowings  16  14 

Capital  accounts  184  194 

Miscellaneous  4  2  4.2 

Total  225  3  236  4 

•  Source    Federal  Reserve  Board 

Deposits  and  the  Money  Supply.  The  efforts  of  the 
monetary  authorities  to  check  the  expansion  of 
credit  kept  the  rise  in  the  money  supply  at  a  mod- 
erate tempo.  Demand  deposits  plus  currency  in  the 
hands  of  the  public  totaled  $140  billion  at  the  end 
af  September  2.7  percent  more  than  12  months  be- 
Fore.  The  bulk  of  the  increase  was  in  deposits.  Be- 
cause of  the  increase  of  business  activity,  the  money 
»upply  was,  however,  used  more  intensively.  For  ex- 
implc,  the  annual  rate  of  turnover  of  demand  de- 
posits in  337  cities  outside  New  York  and  other 
eadmg  financial  centers  was  24.8  times  in  Septem- 
>er  1959,  as  against  23.3  times  the  year  before. 

Spurred  by  the  rise  in  interest  rates,  time  deposits 
it  commercial  banks  also  increased  in  1959.  For  the 
irst  nine  months  the  growth  totaled  nearly  $2  bil- 
ion,  which  was  much  less  than  the  previous  year's 
ncrease.  The  gain  was  also  considerably  smaller 
han  the  $4.6  billion  increase  recorded  during  the 
;ame  period  by  the  savings  and  loan  associations, 
vhich  pay  a  higher  rate  of  interest.  The  mutual  sav- 
ngs  banks  also  showed  a  rise,  although  at  a  much 
ower  rate  than  the  other  institutions.  Thus,  the 
videspread  fear  of  inflation  apparently  had  little 
leterrent  effect  on  savings.  Total  time  deposits  at 
he  three  types  of  institutions  amounted  to  $155  bil- 
iojQ  as  of  Sept.  30,  1959. 

Federal  Reserve  Policy.  During  the  year  the  mone- 
ary  authorities  continued  the  tight  money  policy 
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instituted  in  August  1958,  as  the  business  recovery 
got  under  way.  Their  aims  were  to  curb  inflationary 
pressures  and  to  prevent  the  recovery  from  devel- 
oping into  an  unsustainable  short-lived  boom.  An- 
other motive  was  to  protect  the  international  posi- 
tion of  the  dollar,  which  had  been  weakened  by  the 
large  balance  of  payments  deficits  and  gold  outflows 
in  1958  and  1959.  In  furtherance  of  these  objectives 
the  Federal  Reserve  raised  the  discount  rate  on  a 
number  of  occasions  and  kept  pressure  on  bank  re- 
serves. The  discount  rate,  the  rate  charged  member 
banks  on  loans  from  the  Federal  Reserve  Banks,  was 
raised  in  several  stages  from  2.5  percent  at  the  be- 
ginning of  the  year  to  4  percent  in  September,  the 
highest  level  since  February  1930.  In  August  1958, 
the  rate  had  been  only  1.75  percent.  Through  the 
successive  increases  the  authorities  gave  notice  to 
the  banks  and  to  business  that  credit  policy  would 
be  tightened  so  long  as  the  stiong  demand  for  credit 
continued  and  the  danger  of  initiation  persisted. 

During  the  year  bank  reserves  weie  reduced  by 
the  continued  outflow  of  gold  and  the  increase  in 
currency  in  circulation.  Through  open  market  pur- 
chases of  goveinment  securities,  the  Federal  Reserve 
supplied  only  part  of  the  reserves  required  by  the 
banking  system.  Consequently,  the  banks  borrowed 
heavily  at  the  Federal  Reserve  Banks  and  also  re- 
duced their  excess  reserves.  Whereas  during  the 
preceding  period  of  credit  ease  the  banks  had 
abundant  free  reserves  at  their  disposal,  during  1959 
this  situation  came  to  an  end.  Borrowings  at  Federal 
Reserve  Banks  were  consistently  larger  than  excess 
reserves. 

Since  commercial  banks  usually  repay  loans  to 
the  Federal  Reserve  Banks  before  expanding  their 
loans  to  customers,  this  situation  tended  to  restrain 
the  expansion  of  bank  credit  and  the  money  supply. 
It  did  not,  however,  prevent  the  sharp  growth  of 
business,  consumer,  and  real  estate  loans  since  the 
banks  were  able  to  obtain  substantial  funds  by 
selling  government  securities  accumulated  in  the 
easy-money  period  of  the  first  half  of  1958.  These 
securities  found  ready  purchasers,  despite  heavy 
borrowing  by  the  Treasury,  because  their  yields  had 
risen  to  very  attractive  levels.  Thus,  the  Federal  Re- 
serve policy  of  credit  restriction  was  handicapped 
by  the  high  degree  of  liquidity  the  banks  had  pre- 
viously attained  as  well  as  by  the  increase  in  the 
velocity  of  money  and  the  expansion  of  credit  by 
financial  institutions  other  than  banks.  Nevertheless, 
the  tight  money  policy,  accompanied  by  the  increase 
in  interest  rates  and  the  higher  cost  of  financing  by 
the  Treasury,  subjected  the  monetary  authorities  to 
considerable  criticism,  both  in  and  outside  of  Con- 


Interest  Rates.  With  the  recovery  in  business  and 
increasing  demand  for  bank  credit,  money  rates  in 
1959  moved  up  to  the  highest  levels  in  many  years. 
A  major  contributing  factor  was  the  large  Treasury 
deficit,  which  was  covered  mainly  by  issuing  short- 
term  securities.  As  a  result,  the  rates  on  Treasury 
bills  reached  levels  not  witnessed  since  1933.  For 
example,  the  market  yield  on  three-month  bills  at 
the  beginning  of  October  was  4.1  percent  per  an- 
num as  against  an  average  of  under  1.8  percent  for 
1958.  Other  short-term  rates  rose  correspondingly. 
In  October  the  Treasury  issued  notes  maturing  in 
four  years  and  ten  months  which  paid  a  rate  of  5 
percent  for  the  first  time  since  1929.  The  prime  rate 
charged  by  leading  commercial  banks  on  loans  to 
their  customers  of  the  highest  credit  standing  was 
increased  to  5  percent  in  September,  the  highest 
since  1931.  In  1958  the  rate  had  been  3.5  to  4  per- 
cent. 

The  diversion  of  large  amounts  of  investible  funds 
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to  the  short-tenn  market  contributed  to  tightness 
and  high  interest  rates  in  the  long-term  market  as 
welL  The  capital  market  was  also  influenced  by  the 
sharp  increase  in  mortgage  debt  and  heavy  borrow- 
ing by  States  and  municipalities.  Yields  on  long-term 
U.S.  government  bonds  rose  to  4.2  percent  in  Oc- 
tober as  against  the  1958  average  of  3.4  percent. 
Corporate  oonds  and  bonds  of  State  and  local  gov- 
ernments showed  similar  rises. 

The  credit  stringency  and  the  unusually  high  level 
of  interest  rates  gave  rise  to  widespread  concern  as 
to  their  potential  impact  on  the  economy,  even 
though  they  had  not  as  yet  put  a  brake  on  business 
activity.  It  was  felt  by  many  observers  that  housing 
construction  in  particular  might  after  a  time  be  ad- 
versely affected  by  the  tight  money  situation. 

The  higher  yields  on  loans  and  investments  in- 
creased the  operating  earnings  of  the  commercial 
banks.  These  gains  were,  however,  largely  offset  by 
higher  operating  expenses,  especially  salaries  and 
interest  on  time  deposits.  In  addition,  the  banks 
incurred  heavy  losses  and  charge-offs  on  securities 
as  the  rise  in  interest  rates  drove  prices  of  govern- 
ment bonds  and  other  securities  downward.  This 
contrasted  with  the  situation  during  the  previous 
period  of  easy  money,  when  declining  interest  rates 
and  rising  bond  prices  resulted  in  large  profits  on 
securities  sold  or  redeemed. 

During  the  first  half  of  1959  earnings  of  member 
banks  of  the  Federal  Reserve  system,  which  account 
for  about  85  percent  of  the  total  assets  of  all  com- 
mercial banks,  amounted  to  7.6  percent  of  the  stock- 
holders' investment  on  an  annual  basis  as  compared 
with  8.2  percent  in  the  preceding  half-year  ana  11.2 
percent  in  the  first  half  of  1958.  The  banks  dis- 
tributed 54  percent  of  their  net  profits  as  dividends 
as  against  37  percent  in  the  same  period  of  1958. 
— SAMUEL  S.  SHIPMAN 

BAPTIST  CHURCH.  A  Protestant,  evangelical  faith 
whose  member  churches  are  organized  into  several 
geographically  defined  federations.  Various  confeder- 
ations are  active  in  missionary  and  relief  work.  There 
are  more  than  22  million  Baptists,  20  million  of 
whom  are  North  American.  See  BAPTIST  FEDERA- 
TION OF  CANADA,  BAPTIST  UNION  OF  GREAT  BRIT- 
AIN AND  IRELAND,  BAPTIST  UNION  OF  SCOTLAND. 
and  BAPTIST  WORLD  ALLIANCE,  in  SOCIETIES  ana 
ORGANIZATIONS  section. 

BARBADOS.  A  British  West  Indies  colony,  the  most 
easterly  of  the  Caribbean  Islands.  Area:  166  sq.mi. 
Pop.  (1957  est):  232,280.  Capital:  Bridgetown 
(18,650  inhabitants).  The  most  important  local 
product  is  sugar;  1958  production  amounted  to  152,- 
847  tons.  In  1957  imports  were  valued  at  B.W.I.- 
$68,247,312  and  exports  at  B.W.I.$49,669,694. 
Chief  imports  are  foodstuffs,  machinery,  cotton,  and 
motor  vehicles;  major  exports  are  sugar,  molasses, 
rum,  and  margarine.  The  colony  supports  six  news- 
papers, ten  cinemas,  130  schools  ana  two  colleges, 
and  an  international  airport.  Budget  for  1958-59 
was:  expenditures  B.W.I.$19,276,318;  revenue 
B.W.I.$20,684,927  (B.W!.$1  equals  U.S.$0.5833). 
Barbados  is  a  member  of  the  West  Indies  Federation 
(q.v.).  The  island  has  a  governor,  legislative  coun- 
cil, and  a  House  of  Assembly  consisting  of  24  mem- 
bers. Its  term  is  five  years.  In  1954,  a  cabinet  sys- 
tem was  introduced  in  the  House  of  Assembly  under 
which  five  ministers  became  responsible  for  the 
greater  part  of  government.  The  Labour  party  is 
presently  in  power.  Premier,  Sir  Grantley  Adams. 
Governor,  Sir  John  Montague  Snow. 
BARLEY.  U.S.  production  of  420.2  million  bu.  in 
1959,  though  12  percent  below  the  record  crop  of 
1958,  was  32  percent  above  the  1948-57  average. 
The  decline  from  1958  was  due  to  lower  yields.  The 


average  of  27.9  bu.  per  acre  was  nearly  4  bu.  below 
the  1958  peak.  Acreage  harvested  was  estimated  by 
the  Agricultural  Marketing  Service  at  15.07  million, 
slightly  more  than  in  1958.  In  addition  to  the  crop, 
the  U.S.  supply  for  1959-60  included  194  million 
bu.  of  barley  carried  over  from  preceding  crops. 
North  Dakota  produced  more  barley  in  1959  than 
any  other  State,  77,580,000  bu.  Other  leading  States 
were:  California  68,523,000  bu..  Montana,  52,250.- 
000,  Minnesota  29.174,000,  Washington  27,066,000, 
and  Kansas  21,777,000. 

World  production  in  1959-60  was  estimated  by 
the  Foreign  Agricultural  Service  at  3,240  million  bu. 
This  was  2  percent  below  the  preceding  year,  but 
a  fifth  above  the  1950-54  average.  Leading  foreign 
producing  nations  in  1959  included  Canada  228.6 
million  bu.,  France  228  million,  United  Kingdom 
179.2  million,  India  123.2  million.  The  Soviet  Union 
produced  440  million  bu.  in  1958  and  the  1950-54 
average  for  China  is  325  million. 

—WAYNE  DEXTER 

BASEBALL.  Baseball  in  1959  had  a  year  of  contrast 
and  surprise.  The  Los  Angeles  Dodgers  won  the  Na- 
tional League  pennant  and  World  Series  after  a 
seventh  place  finish  in  1958.  The  New  York  Yan- 
kees, 1958  World  Champions,  suffered  a  general 
collapse  and  finished  third  in  the  American  League, 
15  games  behind  the  pennant-winning  Chicago 
White  Sox. 

The  Dodgers  took  the  pennant  on  the  strength  of 
two  straight  playoff  wins  over  the  Milwaukee 
Braves,  3-2  and  6-5.  The  second  game  saw  the 
Dodgers  score  3  in  the  ninth  to  tie  and  one  in  the 
12th  to  win. 

Solid  pitching  by  Larry  Sherry  made  the  big  dif- 
ference in  the  Series,  as  Los  Angeles  defeated  the 
White  Sox  four  games  to  three.  Tne  rookie  won  two 
games  and  saved  one  each  for  Johnny  Podres  and 
Don  Drysdale.  The  Wnite  Sox  won  two  Series 
games,  one  with  pitching,  1-0,  and  the  other  with 
extra-base  power,  11-0,  including  two  home  runs 
and  five  runs  batted  in  by  Ted  Kluszewski. 

The  early  stages  of  the  American  League  race 
were  highlighted  by  the  New  York  Yankees  plum- 
meting into  the  cellar  in  May  after  a  sound  start. 
The  rest  of  the  league,  befuddled  by  the  unexpected 
turnabout,  seemed  unable  to  get  out  of  each  other's 
way.  Cleveland,  Chicago,  and  Baltimore  all  hovered 
near  the  top  but  none  seemed  capable  of  running 
away  from  the  stunned  Yanks.  By  the  all-star  break, 
the  Yanks  had  recovered  and  climbed  into  the  first 
division,  four  games  off  the  pace.  After  the  first  all- 
star  game,  the  Yanks  were  beaten  in  five  straight 
games  by  the  Boston  Red  Sox  and  never  acted  like 
pennant  contenders  again. 

At  season's  end  they  were  third,  15  games  from 
the  top.  Chief  factors  in  their  collapse  were  Skow- 
ron's  loss  at  mid-year,  Mantle's  failure  to  hit  with 
men  on,  McDougald's  severe  hitting  slump,  and  the 
inability  of  Bob  Turley,  last  year's  20-game  winner, 
to  chalk  up  more  than  eight  victories. 

The  White  Sox,  meanwhile,  began  to  move  after 
the  all-star  game.  Despite  the  poor  year  suffered  by 
Billy  Pierce,  their  ace  hurler,  veteran  Early  Wynn, 
Bob  Shaw  and  reliefer  Gerry  Staley  more  than  took 
up  the  slack.  Wynn  won  22,  Shaw,  18,  and  Staley 
led  the  League  in  earned  run  average  with  2.17,  as 
Chicago  made  an  art  of  winning  well-pitched,  one- 
run  ball  games.  Cleveland  threatened  until  Septem- 
ber, but  faded  and  finished  in  second  place  five 
games  behind  the  White  Sox. 

In  the  National  League.  Milwaukee  and  San 
Francisco  fought  a  battle  of  attrition  into  the  final 
month,  with  neither  team  ever  more  than  a  few 
games  behind.  In  third  place,  and  generally  over- 


El  Greco's  Saint  John's  Vision  of  the  Mys- 
teries of  the  Apoca/ypse,  left,  is  the  most 
important  new  acquisition  of  the  Metropoli- 
tan Museum.  (Courtesy  of  The  Metropolitan 
Museum  of  Art)  At  right  below,  de  Koon- 
ing's Oil  Painting  on  Paper  /,  7958.  (Col- 
lection: William  Inge;  courtesy  Sidney  Jam's 
Ga//ery,  New  York)  At  bottom  is  Alexan- 
der Archipenko's  Torso  in  Space  from  the 
Whitney  Museum  collection.  (Courtesy  Whit- 
ney Museum  of  American  Art,  New  York) 


The  new  state  library  at  Accra,  capi- 
tal of  Ghana,  is  at  right  Below,  the 
first  export  of  huge  Nepali  cheeses 
goes  by  porter  over  Himalayan 
passes  to  India  Swiss  geologist  at 
head  of  line  is  part  of  a  UN  Tech- 
nical Assistance  project  (UN  Photos) 


looked  by  experts,  were  the  Los  Angeles 
Suddenly,  in  mid-September,  the  Teagu 
Giants  ran  into  three  straight  defeats  at  the 
of  the  Dodgers  and  then  three  more  by  the  Cubs  to 
fall  out  of  the  picture.  In  addition  to  Sherry's  late 
season  excellence,  the  comebacks  of  pitcher  ERA 
leader  Roger  Craig  (11-5),  and  batters  Duke 
Snider,  .308,  and  Wally  Moon,  .302,  were  the  key 
to  Dodger  success. 

Two  games  were  played  for  the  first  time  since 
the  all-star  classic  was  inaugurated  in  1933.  The 
National  League  won  the  first  one  at  Pittsburgh  in 
July,  5-4,  on  the  strength  of  Willie  May's  game- 
winning  triple  in  the  eighth  inning.  The  American 
Leaguers  squared  matters  in  the  second  game, 
played  at  Los  Angeles  before  90,382  fans,  winning 
5-3  in  a  contest  featuring  homers  by  Yogi  Berra, 
Frank  Malzone,  and  Rocky  Colavito. 

Hank  Aaron  of  Milwaukee  got  out  in  front  early 
for  the  National  League  batting  title  and  won  with 
a  .355  average.  Trailing  were  Joe  Cunningham  of 
St.  Louis,  .346,  and  Orlando  Cepeda,  San  Francisco, 
.317. 

After  a  year-long  race  with  teammate  Al  Kaline, 
Detioit  star  Harvey  Kuenn  captured  the  American 
League  batting  title  with  a  mark  of  .353.  Kaline 
finished  at  .327.  Tito  Francona  of  Cleveland  was  a 
surprise,  compiling  a  .363  average,  but  his  399  at 
bats  did  not  qualify  him  for  the  title. 

Other  individual  leaders  were,  in  the  American 
League:  Home  runs— Rocky  Colavito,  Cleveland, 
and  Harmon  Killebrew,  Washington,  42;  Runs- 
Eddie  Yost,  Detroit,  115;  Runs  batted  in-Jackie 
Jensen,  Boston,  112;  Hits— Harvey  Kuenn,  Detroit, 
198;  Stolen  bases-Luis  Aparicio,  Chicago,  56; 
Pitching  wins— Early  Wynn,  Chicago,  22;  Percent- 
age-Bob Shaw  (18-6)  .750;  ERA-Hoyt  Wilhelm, 
Baltimore,  2.19;  Strikeouts— Jim  Running,  Detroit, 
201,  Complete  games— Camilo  Pascual,  Washing- 
ton, 17. 

National  League:  Home  runs— Ed  Mathews,  Mil- 
waukee, 46,  Runs  batted  in— Ernie  Banks,  Chicago, 
143;  Runs-Vada  Pinson,  Cincinnati,  131;  Hits- 
Henry  Aaron,  Milwaukee,  223;  Stolen  bases-Willie 
Vlays,  San  Francisco,  27.  Pitching  wins— Sam  Jones, 
San  Francisco,  Lew  Burdette  and  Warren  Spahn, 
Milwaukee,  21;  Percentage— Elroy  Face,  Pittsburgh, 
( 18-1 )  .947;  ERA-Sam  Jones,  San  Francisco,  2.84; 
Strikeouts— Don  Drysdale.  Los  Angeles,  242;  Com- 
plete games— Warren  Spahn,  Milwaukee,  21. 

Most  Valuable  Player  in  the  American  League 
•vas  Nellie  Fox  of  the  Chicago  White  Sox.  Most 
/aluable  player  in  the  senior  circuit  was  Ernie 
13anks  of  the  Chicago  Cubs.  American  League 
Rookie  of  the  Year  was  Bob  Allison  of  the  Wash- 
ngton  Senators.  The  National  League  voted  the 
lonor  to  Willie  McCovey  of  the  San  Francisco 
Giants.  He  made  his  major  league  debut  on  July  30 
vith  four  hits,  two  of  them  triples,  off  Robin  Roberts 
>f  the  Phils.  For  the  52  games  he  played  in,  Mc- 
Dovey  hit  13  home  runs,  drove  in  38  runs,  and 
>atted  .356. 

For  the  first  time  in  their  careers  the  averages  of 
>tan  Musial  and  Ted  Williams  both  dropped  below 
300.  Musial  hit  .255,  Williams,  .254. 

Attempts  were  made  in  1959  to  form  a  third 
)aseball  league,  the  Continental  League,  to  be 
leaded  by  Branch  Rickey.  New  York,  Toronto,  St. 
>auI-Minneapolis,  Houston,  and  Denver  joined  the 
^eague.  As  the  year  came  to  a  close,  however,  no 
aore  progress  was  made  toward  the  required  eight 
earns. 

hi  collegiate  baseball,  sectional  champions  were: 
Atlantic  Coast,  Clemson;  Big  Eight,  Oklahoma 
tote;  Big  Ten,  Minnesota;  Border,  Arizona;  Ivy 


League,  Navy;  Missouri  Valley,  Bradley;  Mountain 
States,  Utah:  N.A.I.A.,  Southern;  Pacific  Coast, 
Southern  Calif.;  Southeastern,  Mississippi;  South- 
ern, George  Washington;  Southwest,  Texas  A.  &  M.; 
Yankee,  Connecticut.  Oklahoma  State  won  N.C.A.A. 
championship  at  Toledo  and  Venezuela  won  the 
baseball  championship  at  the  Pan-American  games. 

-HUGH  WELBORN 

BASKETBALL.  Though  college  basketball  in  1959  no 
longer  boasted  Wilt  Chamberlain,  Elgin  Baylor,  and 
Guy  Rodgers,  its  ranks  still  produced  a  bumper  crop 
of  first-rate  players.  All-America  rolls  featured  such 
gifted  repeaters  as  Cincinnati's  Oscar  Robertson; 
Bob  Boozer,  Kansas  State;  Bailey  HowelL  Missis- 
sippi State;  and  Don  Hennon,  prolific  little  scorer 
from  Pittsburgh.  Others  were  Jerry  West,  West  Vir- 
ginia junior,  who  really  came  into  his  own  after  a 
promising  sophomore  season  in  1958;  Johnny  Green, 
Michigan  State's  crack  rebounder;  Johnny  Cox, 
Kentucky;  Tom  Hawkins,  Notre  Dame;  Leo  Byrd, 
Marshall,  and  Lou  Pucillo  of  North  Carolina  State. 

California  won  the  N.C.A.A.  basketball  cham- 
pionships by  stopping  Cincinnati's  Oscar  Robertson 
in  the  semi-final,  64-58,  and  then  outlasting  West 
Virginia  and  high-scoring  Jerry  West,  71-70,  in  the 
finale.  The  Pacific  Coast  Champions,  whose  rugged 
defense  carried  them  to  14  straight  previous  victories, 
held  Oscar  Robertson  to  19  points  that  included  only 
five  field  goals.  Shackling  Robertson  almost  com- 
pletely in  the  second  half,  the  Bears  pulled  even  with 
Cincinnati  with  11  min.  to  play,  engaged  them  in  a 
shot-for-shot  duel  until  3.5  min.  remained,  and  then 
spurted  to  victory.  In  the  final,  before  18,000  fans 
at  Louisville,  Ky.,  California  withstood  a  determined 
West  Virginia  surge  to  eke  out  a  71-70  triumph  for 
the  title.  The  Mountaineers,  trailing  by  13  points, 
57-44,  with  12.5  min.  remaining,  never  called  it 
quits.  With  only  50  sec.  left,  Jerry  West  made  it 
69-68  California,  but  a  moment  later  the  Bears' 
Darral  Imhoff  gained  possession  of  the  center  jump 
and  tipped  the  ball  in  to  clinch  the  victory.  For 
California,  it  was  their  fust  NCAA  title  and  closed 
out  their  best  season,  25-4,  with  a  16-game  winning 
streak.  West  Virginia's  Jerry  West  tied  a  five-game 
tournament  scoring  record,  set  by  Hal  Lear  of  Tem- 
ple in  1956,  by  scoring  160  points. 

Oscar  Robertson  of  Cincinnati  threw  in  39  points 
in  a  consolation  game  against  Louisville  to  bring 
his  two-season  total  to  1,962,  an  all-time  major  col- 
lege record. 

In  the  National  Invitation  Tournament,  the  two 
favorites,  St.  John's  and  Bradley,  met  in  the  finals 
to  battle  for  the  championship.  St.  John's  won  the 
22nd  annual  invitational  in  overtime,  76-71.  After 
a  close  battle  all  the  way,  the  Redmen  opened  up  a 
four-point  lead  halfway  through  the  5-minute  over- 
time, but  quick  baskets  by  Bobby  Joe  Mason  and 
Billy  Joe  McDade  tied  the  score  at  69-all  with  less 
than  a  minute  to  play.  Then,  Gus  Alfieri  of  St. 
John's  drove  in  for  a  basket  and  was  fouled.  He 
made  the  three-pointer  and  the  Redmen,  sensing 
victory,  poured  it  on  to  win  by  six  points. 

Conference  champions  were:  Atlantic  Coast, 
North  Carolina  State;  Ivy  League,  Dartmouth; 
Southern,  West  Virginia;  Yankee,  Connecticut;  Mid- 
dle Atlantic,  St.  Joseph's;  Big  Ten,  Michigan  State; 
Southwest,  Texas  Christian;  Big  Eight,  Kansas 
State;  Rocky  Mountain,  Idaho  State;  Ohio  Valley, 
Eastern  Kentucky;  Southeastern,  Mississippi  State; 
Pacific  Coast,  California;  Mountain  States  (Skyline), 
Utah;  Missouri  Valley,  Cincinnati;  West  Coast,  St. 
Mary's:  Mid-American,  Bowling  Green  and  Miami, 
Ohio  (tie);  Border,  Texas  Western,  New  Mexico 
State  and  Arizona  State  (tie);  Midwest,  Knox. 

Collegiate  rankings,  according  to  an  Associated 
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Press  poll,  named  Kansas  State  the  top  team  in  the 
nation,  followed  in  order  by  Kentucky,  Mississippi 
State,  Bradley,  and  Cincinnati. 

The  1959  National  AAU  champion  was  the 
Wichita  Vickers.  The  Vickers  turned  back  the  Phil- 
lips Oilers,  105-83.  at  Denver  for  the  champion- 
ship. Led  by  Boushka  and  Lane,  the  Vickers  opened 
up  a  47-37  halftime  lead  and  maintained  clear  su- 
periority throughput  the  game.  Haldorson  led  the 
losers  with  31  points. 

The  world  amateur  basketball  championship  was 
won  by  Brazil.  The  United  States  was  runner- 
up.  The  Soviet  Union  was  European  champion.  The 
NAIA  champion  was  Tennessee  State. 

Women's  national  AAU  champion  was  the  Way- 
land  Baptist  College  of  Plainview,  Tex. 

In  professional  basketball,  the  Boston  Celtics  re- 
bounded from  last  year's  defeat  in  the  playoffs  by 
the  St.  Louis  Hawks  and  beat  the  Minneapolis  Lak- 
ers in  four  straight  games.  The  big  surprise  of  the 
league  playoffs,  however,  was  the  emergence  of 
the  Lakers,  led  by  rookie  sensation  Elgin  Baylor,  as 
a  championship  contender.  Baylor  was  the  strong 
man  as  Minneapolis  subdued  the  champion  Hawks 
in  four  games  out  of  six  for  the  right  to  meet  the 
Celtics.  The  Laker  star,  featuring  a  variety  of  shots 
and  sound  defensive  skills,  was  the  top  scorer  for  the 
1959  playoffs  with  331  points,  76  better  than  his 
nearest  rival,  Frank  Ramsey  of  the  Celtics. 

Bob  Pettit  of  the  St.  Louis  Hawks  scored  2,105 
points  last  season  to  break  the  individual  scoring 
record  set  last  year  by  George  Yardley.  He  also  led 
the  league  in  scoring  average  with  29.2,  and  field 
goals,  719,  and  free  throws  scored,  667.  Bill  Russell 
of  Boston  retained  his  rebounding  mastery,  grabbing 
1,612,  while  teammate  Bill  Sharman  had  the  best 
free  throw  percentage,  .929,  and  Bob  Cousy  led  in 
assists  with  557.  Kenny  Sears  of  the  New  York 
Knicks  was  top  man  in  field  goal  percentage  with 
.490.  Elgin  Baylor  turned  in  the  best  individual 
game-scoring  total,  55. 

In  the  ninth  annual  All-Star  game  in  Detroit,  the 
West  defeated  the  East,  124  to  108.  Pettit  and  Bay- 
lor were  the  high  scorers  with  25  and  24  respec- 
tively, and  the  pair  shared  the  most  valuable  player 
award.  The  Boston  Celtics  scored  the  highest  total 
of  points  ever  recorded  in  a  professional  basketball 
game  when  they  defeated  the  Minneapolis  Lakers  in 
a  regular-season  game,  173-139. 

—HUGH  WELBORN 

BASUTOLAND.  A  British  High  Commission  territory 
in  South  Africa.  Area:  11,716  sq.mi.  Pop.  (1958 
est.):  658,000.  Capital:  Maseru.  There  are  1,024 
schools,  mostly  under  mission  control,  with  116,000 
students.  Chief  crops  are  wheat,  corn,  and  sorghum; 
barley,  oats,  and  vegetables  are  also  raised.  Sheep 
are  important,  as  are  horses,  the  primary  mode  of 
transport.  Although  diamond  prospecting  is  promis- 
ing and  additional  revenue  from  royalties  may  ap- 
pear, the  country  is  poor  and  many  men  work  in  the 
Union  of  South  Africa's  mines.  Imports,  mainly 
agricultural  and  domestic  supplies,  reached  £3,- 
012,954  in  1957;  exports,  largely  wool,  mohair, 
wheat  (and  labor),  were  £2,038,316.  Finance 
(1958-59):  revenue.  £1,529,921;  expenditure, 
£1,934,835.  Politically,  the  country  is  divided  into 
nine  Districts  and  subdivided  into  wards  controlled 
by  hereditary  chiefs.  Some  chiefs  still  countenance 
the  ancient  practice  of  ritual  murder.  Chiefs  are 
responsible  to  the  Paramount  Chief  in  most  matters. 
At  present,  Ma'Ntsebo,  his  father's  principal  wife, 
serves  as  regent  for  Bereng.  Resident  Commissioner: 
A.  G.  T.  Chaplin. 

Events,  1959.  Completely  surrounded  by  the  Union 
of  South  Africa,  Basutoland  is  economically  de- 
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pendent  on  that  country.  Pretoria  has  repeatedly  at- 
tempted to  start  negotiations  with  the  British  on 
the  subject  of  incorporating  Basutoland  and  the 
other  High  Commission  territories.  Basutos  are 
strongly  opposed  to  incorporation.  In  September, 
Britain  announced  a  new  constitution  providing  for 
self  rule  in  Basutoland  by  means  of  a  universally 
elected  Legislative  Council,  to  be  composed  of  76 
Africans  and  four  senior  members  of  the  administra- 
tion. Elections  will  be  held  in  January  1960,  and 
franchise  will  not  be  limited  by  race,  creed,  or  color. 
It  is  generally  felt  that  Basutos  will  not  press  for 
complete  independence  in  the  near  future  since  they 
prefer  the  presence  of  Britain  to  possible  domination 
by  the  Union  of  South  Africa. 

BATTLE  MONUMENTS  COMMISSION,  American.  A  Com- 
mission created  by  Congress  in  1923  to  erect  me- 
morials to  commemorate  the  service  of  the  Ameri- 
can armed  forces  in  World  War  I.  It  administers  and 
maintains  World  War  I  American  military  ceme- 
teries and  memorials  in  Europe.  The  Commission  is 
charged  with  the  planning  and  erection  of  memorials 
to  commemorate  the  services  of  the  American  armed 
forces  in  World  War  II,  with  control  of  the  erection 
by  American  citizens,  States,  municipalities,  or  as- 
sociations of  such  memorials  in  foreign  countries 
and  it  is  responsible  for  all  permanent  construction 
in  permanent  American  military  cemeteries  located 
outside  of  the  United  States  and  its  Territories  and 
possessions. 

BEANS,  Dry.  The  United  States  produced  18.2  mil- 
lion bags  HOO  Ib.  bags,  clean  basis)  in  1959,  5  per- 
cent less  than  in  1958  but  the  fifth  largest  produc- 
tion of  record,  according  to  the  Agricultural 
Marketing  Service.  The  decline  resulted  from  an  8 
percent  reduction  in  the  acreage  harvested  to  1.48 
million  acres.  Yields  per  acre  rose  from  an  average 
of  1,190  Ib.  in  1958  to  a  record  1,233  Ib.  in  1959. 

Production  of  Pea  (Navy)  beans  exceeded  that 
of  any  other  class,  amounting  to  5,778,000  bags. 
Pinto  beans  were  second  with  4,259,000  bags;  and 
Great  Northern  third  with  2,130,000. 

Michigan  produced  the  largest  crop  of  beans 
among  the  States,  5,974,000  bags.  Following  were 
California  3,718,000,  Idaho  2,592,000,  Colorado 
1,602,000,  and  Nebraska  1,188,000. 

—WAYNE  DEXTER 

BECHUANALAND.  A  British  High  Commission  pro- 
tectorate in  South  Africa.  Area:  275,000  sq.mi.  Pop. 
(1958  est.):  334,000.  Administrative  capital:  Mafe- 
king.  There  are  187  schools  and  34  hospitals  or  dis- 
pensaries. The  chief  industries  are  cattle-raising  and 
dairying.  Main  imports  are  general  merchandise, 
vehicles,  textiles,  grain,  and  other  foodstuffs,  prin- 
cipal exports  are  cattle,  timber,  asbestos,  and  butter. 
In  1957  imports  amounted  to  £2,731,175  and  ex- 
ports £2,411,505.  Budget  estimates  for  1958-59 
were:  revenue  £1,694,098;  expenditures  £1,694,- 
098.  Bechuanaland  is  administered  by  a  resident 
commissioner,  but  local  rule  remains  in  the  hands  of 
African  chiefs  heading  tribal  administrations.  Resi- 
dent Commissioner:  R.  P.  Fawcus. 
BELGIAN  CONGO.  A  Belgian  colony  in  central  Af- 
rica. Area:  905,729  sq.mi.  Pop.  (1958):  13,290,687 
of  which  about  1 15,000  are  European.  The  natives 
are  mainly  Bantu  and  Sudanese  tribesmen,  with 
some  Nilotics.  Pygmies,  and  Hamites.  Principal 
towns:  Leopoldville  (capital)  299,121;  Elizabeth- 
ville  133,016;  Matadi  (chief  port)  62,473.  Lan- 
guages are  Kisawahili  in  the  east,  Tshiluba  in  the 
south,  Lingala  along  the  Congo  River,  and  Kikongo 
in  Lower-Congo. 

Education  and  Religion.  In  1958,  there  were  198 
European-style  schools  attended  by  24,789  pupils, 
and  30,316  Congolese  schools  with  1,708,020  pupils. 
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About  50  percent  of  the  native  children  are  in 
schools  ana  the  general  literacy  rate  is  42  percent. 
There  are  two  universities  ( Lovanium  founded  1954 
at  Leopoldville  and  the  State  University  at  Eliza- 
bethville  founded  in  1956)  as  well  as  a  number  of 
vocational,  teacher-training,  and  specialized  schools. 
Education  is  mostly  maintained  by  missionaries.  Re- 
ligious affiliations  (1958  est.):  9,812  missionaries, 
4,220,439  Roman  Cathodes,  812,608  Protestants, 
and  about  150,000  Moslems.  The  natives  practice 
fetishism  for  the  most  part. 

Production  and  Trade.  Aided  by  a  ten-year  plan  of 
public  works  on  which  9,826  million  francs  were 
spent  in  1957,  the  colony  has  shown  rapid  economic 
progress  in  recent  years.  The  1950-60  plan  empha- 
sized the  development  of  basic  services  and  com- 
munications, with  43  percent  of  the  budget  allocated 
to  developing  transportation.  In  I960,  a  sec- 
ond ten-year  plan  emphasizing  agricultural  devel- 
opment will  start.  About  14  percent  of  an  expected 
$1.1  billion  will  go  to  agriculture,  with  emphasis  on 
crops  for  improving  the  native  diet. 

The  Congo  is  one  of  the  chief  suppliers  of  cobalt, 
industrial  diamonds,  uranium,  copper,  tin,  and  zinc, 
and  it  is  an  important  source  of  oils  and  many  agri- 
cultural commodities,  such  as  coffee,  cotton,  and 
rubber.  In  1957  exports  were  valued  at  23,959  mil- 
lion francs  and  imports  at  21,807  million  francs,  in- 
cluding figures  for  Ruanda-Urundi. 

Transportation  and  Communication.  The  present  sys- 
tem is  based  largely  on  the  Congo  River  and  its 
tributaries,  navigable  for  more_than  7,500  mi.  A 
dam  at  the  Congo  River  rapids"  was  started  in  the 
fall  of  1959.  The  main  inland  port  is  Leopoldville. 
The  road  system  has  been  expanded  from  69,000  mi. 
in  1949  to  more  than  87,350  mi.  in  1958.  There 
were,  in  1957-58,  155  airfields,  12  broadcasting  sta- 
tions, 206  cinemas,  and  over  60,000  vehicles. 

Finance.  The  estimated  revenue  for  1958  was  12,- 
471  million  francs  and  expenditures  were  12,438 
million  francs.  The  Belgian  Congo  franc  equals 
U.S.$0.02.  Although  the  budget  has  had  a  com- 
fortable surplus,  a  deficit  is  expected  in  1959;  world 
trade  conditions  and  extra  expenses  in  maintaining 
civil  order  are  the  reasons  given.  See  Events  below. 

Government.  Until  December  1959,  a  governor 
general  assisted  by  a  vice  governor  general,  secre- 
tary general,  commander  in  chief  of  armed  forces, 
commissioner  of  the  ten-year  plan,  eight  directors, 
and  six  provincial  governors  headed  the  actual  ad- 
ministration. The  governor  general  was  responsible 
to  the  Minister  for  Colonies  in  Brussels,  out  had 
wide  powers.  He  was  president  of  a  consultative 
Government  Council  with  11  official  and  54  unoffi- 
cial members.  ( See  Events  below. )  Governor  Gen- 
eral: Dr.  Henry  A.  A.  Cornells. 

Events,  1959.  In  January  there  was  serious  rioting 
in  Leopoldville.  Rioters  apparently  motivated  by 
political  discontent  and  economic  loss  concentrated 
on  foreign  cars,  shops,  and  Roman  Catholic 
churches.  Thirteen  leaders  of  the  Abako  party,  in- 
cluding Joseph  Kasavubu  its  leader,  were  arrested 
and  over  300  deaths  and  injuries  were  reported. 
Riots  and  arrests  were  reported  in  Leopoldville  and 
Matadi  through  the  month,  even  though  the  Belgian 
Chamber  of  Deputies  was  recalled  early  and  self 
rule  and  ultimate  independence  promised.  In  Feb- 
ruary, Maurice  van  Hemelryck,  Minister  for  the 
Congo,  announced  that  his  Ministry  would  be  in  the 
Congo  for  four  months  a  year  and  a  native  advisory 
council  was  authorized.  When  he  visited  the  Congo 
in  March,  he  was  badly  received  by  the  few  Euro- 
peans but  impressed  Africans  and  gained  their  trust, 
sending  three  of  the  imprisoned  Abako  leaders  as 
guests  to  Belgium.  In  April,  the  Belgian  government 


nearly  fell  over  debate  on  the  Congo  and  ten  politi- 
cal groups  attending  a  meeting  in  Luluabourg  voted 
to  set  up  a  Congolese  government  by  January  1961. 
All  of  these  groups  were  either  new  or  grown,  like 
Abako,  out  of  earlier  nonpolitical  cultural  associa- 
tions. The  largest,  Congolese  National  Movement,  is 
led  by  Patrice  Lumumba,  who  is  trying  to  create  a 
nontribal  nationally  representative  party.  In  May, 
the  advisory  council  authorized  in  February  was 
instituted.  A  skeleton  for  a  future  Senate,  the  Legis- 
lative Council  included  six  Africans,  six  European 
residents,  and  14  members  of  the  former  Govern- 
ment Council. 

Unrest  and  small  disorders  continued  on  a  re- 
duced scale  during  the  summer,  and  by  the  end  of 
July  there  were  46  political  groups  active,  most 
formed  only  recently.  There  were  nationalists,  pro- 
gressivists,  socialists,  laborists,  populists,  peasants, 
independents,  and  a  dozen  tribal  factions. 

On  September  2.  Pierre  Wigny,  Belgian  Foreign 
Minister,  assured  tne  United  Nations  that  both  the 
Congo  and  Ruanda-Urundi  would  have  general 
elections  in  1960  and  that  they  were  being  exten- 
sively prepared  for  self  rule.  Then,  after  a  cabinet 
rift  on  September  4,  August  de  Schrijver  replaced 
van  Hemelryck  as  Minister  for  the  Congo.  In  spite 
of  his  good  relations  with  Africans,  he  was  believed 
too  closely  related  with  the  Abako  party  and  intent 
on  too  fast  a  program  for  self  rule.  Even  though 
dates  for  the  election  of  territorial  councils  in  De- 
cember and  provincial  councils  in  early  1960  were 
set  in  late  September,  riots,  tribal  disagreements, 
and  civil  disturbances  became  more  frequent  in  the 
last  quarter  of  the  year.  Aukala,  Luluaoourff,  and 
Stanleyville,  as  well  as  Matadi  and  Leopoldville 
were  involved.  Tension  increased  as  the  December 
20  elections  approached. 

The  Abako  party  boycotted  the  elections;  only 
31  percent  of  tne  eligible  voters  went  to  the  polls 
in  Leopoldville.  Nevertheless  extreme  nationalists 
won  everywhere  and,  when  King  Baudouin  was  in 
Leopoldville  on  December  28,  all  parties  demanded 
immediate  independence. 

Ruanda  Urundi.  A  former  League  of  Nations  man- 
date, since  1946  it  has  been  a  UN  Trust  Territory 
administered  by  Belgium.  Area:  20,742  sq.mi.  Pop. 
(1957):  4,640,609,  with  4,630,089  Africans,  7,257 
Europeans,  and  2,256  Asians.  The  natives  are  chiefly 
of  the  Bahutu.  Batwa,  and  Watutsi  tribes.  Capital: 
Usumbura  with  54,796  inhabitants  in  1957.  In  1958, 
there  were  2,873  schools,  most  of  them  run  by  mis- 
sionaries, with  a  total  enrollment  of  246,229  stu- 
dents and  6,402  teachers. 

Mining  is  an  important  industry  in  the  territory, 
but  stock-breeding  and  agriculture  are  the  chief 
occupations.  Imports  in  1957  were  2,536  million 
francs;  exports  were  2,415  million  francs.  In  1958. 
revenue  was  estimated  at  1,024  million  francs  ana 
expenditure  at  1,018  million.  The  territory  is  united 
with  the  Belgian  Congo  for  purposes  of  administra- 
tion. Legislation  is  enacted  by  the  Belgian  Parlia- 
ment and  king  or  by  the  governor  general  of  the 
Congo  and  the  vice  governor  general  in  Ruanda- 
Urundi.  There  is  a  special  legislature  for  internal 
affairs;  local  administration  is  under  the  control  of 
native  chiefs.  Vice  Governor  General:  J.  P.  Harroy. 

Early  in  November  1959,  the  Bahutu  tribe  at- 
tacked their  Watutsi  overlords  and  the  Pygmies, 
allies  of  the  Watutsi.  Belgium  sent  paratroops  to  try 
to  restore  order  and  promised  greater  speed  toward 
autonomy.  Fighting  was  mostly  ended  by  Decem- 
ber, but  famine  threatened  because  many  fields  were 
burned  and  many  fled  their  homes.  Representatives 
of  both  Ruanda  and  Belgium  reported  to  the  UN 
Trusteeship  Committee. 
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BILGIUM.  A  kingdom  of  western  Europe.  Area: 
11,775  sq.mi.  Pop.  ( 1958  est. ) :  9,053,000.  The  peo- 
ple are  of  two  distinct  ethnic  groups,  the  Flemings 
( about  55  percent )  and  the  Walloons  ( 45  percent) . 
French  and  Flemish  are  spoken.  Chief  cities  ( 1957 
est.):  Greater  Brussels  (capital)  993,766  inhab- 
itants; Antwerp  256,126;  Ghent  161,382;  Liege 
156,612. 

Education  and  Religion.  In  1957  there  were  9,047 
primary  schools  with  945,486  pupils,  4,539  infant 
schools  with  352,741  pupils,  and  891  secondary 
schools  with  252,773  students.  The  four  universities 
(Ghent,  Liege,  Brussels,  and  Lou  vain)  had  a  total 
enrollment  of  22,905  in  1957-58.  There  are  several 
state  agricultural  institutes,  and  a  number  of  schools 
for  fine  arts.  Full  religious  freedom  is  guaranteed. 
The  predominant  religion  is  Roman  Catholicism. 

Production.  Belgium  s  manufacturing,  mining,  in- 
tensive agriculture,  and  extensive  foreign  commerce 
enable  it  to  support  one  of  the  densest  populations 
in  Europe.  Crop  estimates  for  1958  place  wheat  pro- 
duction at  778,500  metric  tons  compared  with  750,- 
900  tons  in  1957;  rye  199,900  compared  with  190,- 
000;  barley  331,200  compared  with  296,000;  oats 
442,900  compared  with  454,000;  sugar  beets  2,567,- 
353  compared  with  2,486,000;  and  potatoes  2,086,- 
346  compared  with  2,043,000.  Livestock  in  1958 
included  2,595,930  cattle,  1,422,741  hogs,  177,759 
horses,  and  174,005  sheep.  Coal  production  in  1958 
declined  to  27.1  million  tons  from  29.1  million  tons 
in  1957.  Steel  output  amounted  to  5.9  million  tons. 

Foreign  Trod*.  In  1958  imports  were  valued  at 
156.4  billion  francs;  exports  152.2  billion  francs. 
These  figures  refer  to  Belgium-Luxembourg  trade 
(BLEU)  and  do  not  include  trade  statistics  of  the 
Belgian  Congo. 

Transportation.  At  the  beginning  of  1958  Belgium 
had  approximately  6,801  mi.  of  government  high- 
way, 81  mi.  of  superhighways,  and  22,009  mi.  of 
provincial  roads.  Trie  length  of  the  Belgian  railway 
system  was  3,004  mi.  of  which  526  mi.  were  electri- 
fied. From  October  1957  to  September  1958  over  a 
million  passengers  arrived  or  departed  via  the  Bel- 
gian National  Airline.  On  Jan.  1,  1958,  the  Belgian 
merchant  fleet  consisted  of  91  ships.  A  budget  of 
2.1  billion  francs  was  allocated  in  1958  for  the  con- 
struction and  improvement  of  the  road  system. 

Finance.  In  1959  budget  estimates  expected  rev- 
enues of  101.9  billion  francs  and  expenditures  of 
106.9  billion.  The  total  consolidated  public  debt  at 
the  end  of  1957  was  323,721  million  francs.  One 
Belgian  franc  equals  U.S.$0.02. 

Government.  Belgium  is  "a  constitutional,  rep- 
resentative and  hereditary  monarchy."  Legislative 
power  is  vested  in  the  King,  the  Senate,  and  the 
Chamber  of  Representatives.  All  elections  for  the 
Senate  and  the  Chamber  are  held  on  the  principle 
of  universal  suffrage.  The  Senate  comprises  167 
elected  members.  In  the  Chamber  of  Representa- 
tives there  are  212  members.  Senators  and  Rep- 
resentatives serve  for  four  years  unless  the  King 
dissolves  one  or  both  of  the  houses,  upon  which 
event  new  elections  must  take  place  within  40  days. 
Ruler:  King  Baudouin  I.  Premier:  Gaston  Eyskens. 

Events,  1959.  In  contrast  to  the  preceding  year, 
which  had  been  remarkably  quiet,  1959  again  was 
marked  by  strife  and  turmoil.  The  principal  sources 
of  unrest  were,  on  one  hand,  the  Congo's  bid  for 
immediate  independence,  and  on  the  other,  the 
mounting  coal  crisis  in  Belgium  itself,  with  the  per- 
ennial royal  question  adding  a  bit  more  extra 
trouble. 

Bloodshed  in  fne  Congo.  During  1959,  Belgium  ex- 
perienced the  drama  of  sudden  native  rebellion 
against  long-established  colonial  rule.  On  January 
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4,  violence  erupted  without  warning  at  Leopoldville, 
capital  of  the  Congo.  In  two  days  of  rioting,  pillag- 
ing and  sacking,  42  Congolese  were  killed  and  206 
injured  by  official  estimates.  A  total  of  129  build- 
ings, including  11  Catholic  missions,  seven  schools 
and  40  shops  as  well  as  private  houses,  social  cen- 
ters, and  official  buildings  were  destroyed  or  dam- 
aged by  mobs. 

Subsequent  investigation  revealed  that  the  riot- 
ing had  developed  spontaneously  nine  days  ahead 
of  a  demonstration  planned  for  January  13  by  the 
nationalist  Abako  party,  which  favors  immediate 
independence  from  Belgium. 

On  that  date,  King  Baudouin  was  to  have  made 
public,  in  a  radio  address,  the  recommendations  of 
a  special  commission  that  had  been  sent  to  the 
Congo  in  the  fall  of  1958  to  study  conditions  there 
and  prepare  the  way  for  the  colony's  gradual 
achievement  of  independence. 

The  sudden  outburst  of  violence  and  the  heavy 
casualties  and  property  damage  resulting  from  it  in 
the  hitherto  peaceful  Congo  caught  the  local  ad- 
ministration unawares  and  caused  profound  con- 
sternation in  the  mother  country. 

While  Congo  Governor-General  Hendrik  Cor- 
nelis  on  January  12  outlawed  the  Abako  party,  sev- 
eral of  whose  leaders  had  already  been  arrested,  the 
Belgian  government  went  aheacl  with  its  scheduled 
arrangements.  One  hour  before  Premier  ^  Gaston 
Eyskens  was  due  to  read  the  government's  state- 
ment of  Congo  policy  before  a  tense  Parliament,  the 
King  broadcast  an  appeal  to  his  "dear  compatriots 
of  Belgium  and  the  Congo"  on  January  13. 

The  government  statement  promised  municipal 
and  county  elections,  with  equal  voting  rights  for 
all  Congolese,  to  be  held  before  the  end  of  1959; 
further  elections  for  provincial  councils  to  be  held 
before  March  I960;  tnese  bodies  to  elect  a  general 
council,  nucleus  of  a  future  bicameral  legislature  on 
the  Belgian  model.  Eventually,  in  progressive  stages, 
independence  was  to  be  attained  over  a  period  of 
five  years. 

While  this  program  failed  to  pacify  the  native 
leaders  thirsting  for  immediate  independence,  it 
went  much  too  far  in  the  eyes  of  the  Belgian 
"colons"  established  in  the  Congo.  Chief  target  of 
colonialist  attacks  became,  in  the  following  months, 
the  Minister  for  the  Congo,  Maurice  van  Hemelryck, 
who  was  held  to  be  too  liberal  toward  native  de- 
mands. In  March,  van  Hcmelrvck  visited  the  Congo. 
While  he  was  at  Leopoldville,  Governor  Cornelis 
on  March  13  signed  15  decrees  aimed  at  eliminating 
racial  discrimination. 

In  late  summer,  differences  of  opinion  developed 
between  van  Hemelryck  and  a  conservative  major- 
ity in  the  Cabinet.  Following  van  Hemelryck's  resig- 
nation, Auguste  de  Schrijver  on  September  3  was 
appointed  Minister  for  the  Congo  and  Ruanda- 
Urundi.  Before  long,  however,  it  became  clear  that 
the  new  Congo  Minister  did  not  mean  to  depart 
materially  from  the  policies  of  his  predecessor.  On 
October  16,  De  Schrijver  announced  that  an  auton- 
omous Congo  government  (still  under  the  super- 
vision of  the  Governor-General )  would  be  function- 
ing by  August  or  September  1960,  and  that  full 
independence  would  follow  in  1964. 

The  native  leaders,  however,  were  far  from  satis- 
fied and  on  October  31  new  violence  flared,  follow- 
ing a  three-day  convention  of  the  Congolese  Na- 
tional Movement  at  Stanleyville.  In  the  ensuing 
clashes  with  police,  which  lasted  for  several  days, 
at  least  26  persons  were  killed  in  the  Stanleyville 
area  alone.  Patrice  Lumumba,  top  leader  of  the 
CNM,  and  several  of  his  aides  were  arrested.  A  two- 
day  curfew  was  imposed  by  the  Governor. 
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On  November  3,  Congo  Minister  De  Schrijver 
informed  the  Brussels  parliament  of  urgent  steps  he 
intended  to  take  to  help  the  Congo  economically  in 
the  transition  period.  He  also  announced  that  he 
would  hold  a  conference  with  native  leaders  at  Leo- 
poldville  November  20-30.  From  all  indications, 
however,  the  Abako  party,  largest  in  the  colony,  as 
well  as  the  Lumumba  group  meant  to  boycott  this 
conference  as  well  as  the  municipal  elections  sched- 
uled for  December.  Both  groups  called  for  an  inter- 
national conference  to  discuss  the  Congo's  future. 

After  a  heated  debate,  the  Belgian  Chamber  of 
Deputies  on  November  5  gave  a  vote  of  confidence 
to  the  government  and  approved  its  "independence 
plan  by  stages"  for  the  Congo  against  the  Socialist 
opposition,  the  vote  was  116  for,  78  against,  with 
one  abstention.  On  the  same  day  a  minor  disturb- 
ance occurred  in  Brussels  when  a  group  of  some 
150  students  noisily  protested  against  the  sending  of 
conscripts  to  the  Congo.  ( See  BELGIAN  CONGO.  ) 

The  Coal  Crisis.  Meanwhile,  on  the  domestic  scene, 
the  giavc  coal  crisis  also  had  given  rise  to  social 
unrest.  When  the  government,  early  in  February, 
decided  to  close  seven  uneconomic  pits  in  the 
Bormage  mining  district,  making  6,500  workers 
idle,  the  unions  called  a  protest  strike  that  lasted 
from  February  13-26,  with  more  than  100,000  coal 
ininois  participating  in  it  throughout  the  country. 
Although  some  barricades  were  put  up  in  the  af- 
fected areas,  and  road  traffic  was  blocked  by  the 
striking  miners  in  some  places,  little,  if  any,  violence 
occurred.  The  strike*  was  settled  in  tripartite  nego- 
tiations between  union  representatives,  employers, 
and  government  officials,  but  the  basic  problem  of 
how  to  cope  with  the  coal  glut,  a  problem  common 
to  all  of  Europe,  remained  unsolved  throughout  the 
year. 

T/i»  Royal  Question.  New  friction  involving  the 
royal  family  developed  during  the  year.  There  was 
a  growing  feeling  that  former  King  Leopold,  who 
with  his  wife,  the  Princess  de  Rethy,  continued  to 
live  at  die  royal  palace  at  Laeken,  was  exercising  an 
undue  influence  over  his  bachelor  son,  King  Bau- 
doiim.  In  mid-May,  even  the  press  or  the  ruling 
Christian  Social  party  freely  admitted  that  all  was 
not  well  between  the  Palace  and  the  government. 
The  papers  charged  "interference"  with  Cabinet 
matters  and  indicated  that  Leopold  was  the  source 
of  the  trouble.  Among  the  causes  of  tension  listed  in 
the  press,  the  most  prominently  displayed  were: 
( 1 )  that  the  royal  message  to  the  Congo  was  broad- 
cast, on  January  13,  before  parliament  and  some 
ministers  had  been  adequately  informed;  (2)  that 
ex-King  Leopold  went  on  a  scientific  mission  to  the 
Congo  after  the  riots  in  Leopoldville  and  that  the 
Governor-General,  M.  Cornells,  was  maintained  in 
office,  apparently  against  the  wishes  of  the  govern- 
ment; and  (3)  that  arrangements  for  a  church  wed- 
ding of  Prince  Albert,  heir  to  the  throne,  and  the 
Italian  Princess  Paola  Rirffo  di  Calabria  ran  counter 
to  the  constitution,  since  in  Belgium  the  civil  wed- 
ding ceremony  only  is  legally  valid. 

The  Socialist  newspaper  Le  Peuple  on  May  18 
pointedly  warned  the  Palace  that  'misunderstand- 
ing of  the  constitution  brought  the  country  to  within 
a  hairbreadth  of  revolution  in  1950." 

Ruffled  feelings  on  all  sides,  however,  were  eased 
materially  after  a  highly  successful  tour  of  the 
United  States  by  King  Baudouin,  May  10-30.  Bel- 
gians as  well  as  Americans  noted  with  satisfaction 
that  the  usually  shy  and  reserved  monarch  on  this 
trip  unbent  more  than  expected  and  that  he  was 
warmly  received  everywhere  in  the  United  States. 
Upon  his  return  to  Brussels  on  June  1,  the  King 
was  given  a  rousing  ovation  by  the  population.  A 


friendly  welcome  also  was  given  to  Prince  Albert 
and  his  Italian  fiancee  on  their  first  visit  to  Brussels, 
Tune  7.  The  couple  were  married  there  on  July  2 
by  the  Belgian  primate,  Joseph  Cardinal  van  Roey, 
alter  a  civil  marriage  service  in  the  royal  palace. 

Some  dissatisfaction  with  the  royal  family  lin- 
gered through  the  fall,  as  ex-King  Leopold  de- 
murred on  his  promise,  given  to  ana  announced  by 
the  government  in  May.  that  he  would  shortly  move 
out  of  the  palace  and  take  up  residence  at  Argenteuil 
Castle. 

Incident  with  Poland.  A  diplomatic  tug-of-war  set 
off  by  alleged  espionage  and  counter-espionage 
charges,  troubled  Belgium's  relations  with  Poland 
during  1959.  On  March  7,  the  Belgian  government 
expelled  two  Polish  diplomats  involved  in  a  complex 
espionage  affair  first  uncovered  in  June  1958.  In 
retaliation,  the  Warsaw  government  on  March  16 
expelled  the  Belgian  military  attache.  And  on  No- 
vember 4,  another  Belgian  Embassy  attache^ 
Baroness  Marie  Greindl,  was  declared  persona  non 
grata  and  sent  out  of  Poland  on  charges  of  having 
passed  on  to  the  West  secret  letters  from  the  Polish 
state  to  the  church.  The  Belgian  Foreign  Ministry, 
the  following  day,  officially  denied  these  allega- 
tions. — JOACHIM  JOESTEN 
BENELUX.  Originally  a  Customs  Union  of  Belgium, 
The  Netherlands,  and  Luxembourg,  it  has  now  pro- 
gressed to  the  status  of  a  full  Economic  Union.  In 

1947,  an  agreement  among  the  three  countries  pro- 
vided for  a  uniform  tariff  system  on  goods  from  non- 
Benelux  countries,  the  abolition  of  import  duties  on 
goods  produced  in  Benelux  countries,  reduction  of 
tax  differences,  adoption  of  a  common  trade  and 
payment  policy  toward  other  nations,  free  movement 
of  workers  in  the  Benelux  area,  and  equal  treatment 
by  each  country  of  workers  of  all  three.  In  February 
1958,  the  complete  Benelux  Economic  Union  was 
established.  This  agreement,  to  be  in  effect  for  50 
years,  accomplishes  a  coordination  of  national,  eco- 
nomic, financial  and  social  policies,  and  a  unification 
of  trade  policies,  so  that  the  three  countries  may 
eventually  do  business  with  other  countries  as  a 
unit.  It  also  provides  for  free  movement  of  persons, 
goods,   services,   and  capital  among  the  Benelux 
countries. 

BEN-GURION,  David.  Prime  Minister  of  Israel,  bom 
in  Plonsk,  Poland,  Oct.  16,  1886.  He  emigrated  to 
Palestine  in  1906  where  he  became  active  in  the 
Palestine  Labour  party,  whose  journal  he  edited 
for  three  years.  In  1913-14  he  studied  law  at  the 
University  of  Constantinople.  Exiled  by  Turkish 
authorities  in  1915,  he  went  to  the  United  States 
where  he  organized  the  Hechalutz  movement  ( pio- 
neers for  settlement  in  Palestine)  and  the  Jewish 
Legion.  He  returned  to  Palestine  in  1921  and  was 
one  of  the  organizers  of  the  Zionist  Labour  party. 
With  the  declaration  of  Israel's  independence  in 

1948,  Ben-Gurion  became  Prime  Minister  and  Min- 
ister of  Defense.  After  retiring  in  1953,  he  resumed 
both  posts  again  in  1955.  He  resigned  July  5,  1959, 
following  a  cabinet  crisis,  in  which  he  defended  his 
government's  sale  of  arms  to  West  Germany.  On 
July  21  he  announced  his  failure  to  form  a  new 
cabinet,  but  consented  to  remain  head  of  an  interim 
government  until  the  general  elections.  These  took 
place  on  Nov.  4,  1959,  and  his  Mapai  party  won  by 
a  record  vote,  the  largest  in  the  state's  11-year  his- 
tory. 

BENSON,  Ezra  Taft.  U.S.  Secretary  of  Agriculture, 
born  Aug.  4,  1899,  in  Whitney,  Ida.  After  an  exten- 
sive career  in  Idaho  as  an  agricultural  expert,  he 
became  executive  secretary  of  the  National  Council 
of  Farmer  Cooperatives  in  1939.  He  had  served 
with  other  national  groups  and  government  com- 


mittees  before  he  was  appointed  to  the  Cabinet  in 
November  1952.  Benson  nas  been  one  of  the  most 
controversial  figures  in  the  Eisenhower  Cabinet  due 
to  his  advocacy  of  lowered  government  price  sup- 
ports for  certain  agricultural  commodities.  In  Oc- 
tober 1958,  Mr.  Benson  made  an  extensive  tour  of 
Eastern  Europe. 

BERMUDA.  A  British  colony  in  the  Atlantic  Ocean 
consisting  of  approximately  300  small  islands,  the 
most  northerly  coral  islands  in  the  world.  Only  20 
of  these  islands  are  inhabited.  Land  area:  20.58 
sq.mi.  Pop.  (1958  est.):  42,773.  Capital:  Hamilton, 
with  about  3,000  inhabitants.  The  population  is 
mostly  engaged  in  the  tourist  industry,  over  90  per- 
cent of  which  comes  from  the  United  States.  Chief 
products  are  fruits,  flowers,  and  vegetables.  Imports 
include  food,  clothing,  fuel,  alcoholic  beverages, 
building  equipment,  and  electrical  supplies.  Main 
exports  are  flowers  and  flower  products.  In  1958 
imports  were  valued  at  £  17,146,957  compared  with 
£15,831,403  in  1957.  In  1957  exports  were  valued 
at  £5,860,996.  Finance  (1958):  revenue  £3,160,- 
408;  expenditures  £3,119,044.  The  colony  is  ruled 
by  a  governor  assisted  by  an  executive  council  of 
eight  members  and  a  legislative  council  of  11  mem- 
bers, both  appointed  by  the  Crown.  The  36  mem- 
bers of  the  House  of  Assembly  are  elected.  Governor: 
Major-General  Sir  Julian  Alvery  Gascoigne,  ap- 
pointed Apr.  6, 1959. 

BEVAN,  An.urin.  British  Labour  party  leader,  born 
at  Tredegar,  Monmouthshire,  England,  in  Novem- 
ber 1897,  and  educated  at  Central  Labour  College  in 
London.  Once  a  coal  miner,  he  became  county  coun- 
cillor in  1928,  and  has  been  M.P.  (Labour)  for  Ebbw 
Vale,  Monmouthshire,  since  1929.  He  was  Minister 
of  Health  from  1945  to  1951,  when  he  became 
Minister  of  Labour  and  National  Service,  he  re- 
signed from  his  post  after  three  months.  In  1954  he 
withdrew  as  parliamentary  head  of  the  Labour 
party.  He  was  defeated  by  Hugh  Gaitskell  for  leader 
and  by  James  Griffiths  for  deputy  leader  of  the 
Labour  party  in  1955.  In  1956  he  was  elected  trea- 
surer of  the  party.  He  was  reelected  M.P.  in  the 
general  elections  of  Oct.  8,  1959. 
BHUTAN.  A  semi-independent  state  in  the  eastern 
Himalayas,  bordered  on  the  north  by  Tibet  and  In- 
dia ana  on  the  south  by  India  and  Pakistan.  Area: 
18,000  sq.mi.  Pop.  (1959  est.):  700,000.  Capital: 
Punakha.  The  people  are  Buddhists.  The  main  prod- 
ucts are  rice,  com,  millet,  lac,  different  kinds  of 
cloth,  and  wax.  Timber,  some  mica,  and  farm  prod- 
ucts are  exported  to  India.  The  country  is  a  major 
source  of  rice  for  Tibet.  By  a  treaty  signed  with 
India  in  1949,  Bhutan  receives  a  subsidy  of  RsSOO,- 
000  ($106,000).  India  conducts  Bhutan's  external 
affairs,  but  does  not  interfere  with  its  internal  ad- 
ministration. Ruler:  Maharajah  Jigme  Dorje  Wang- 
chuk.  Prime  Minister:  Jigme  Dorje. 

Events,  1959.  For  the  most  part,  outsiders  are  still 
refused  entry.  India  is  building  a  hydroelectric 
project  on  the  Jaldhaka  River  to  provide  power  for 
the  Indian  districts  in  the  neck  of  land  between 
Bhutan  and  East  Pakistan.  It  will  also  bring  elec- 
tricity to  villages  on  the  Bhutan  side  of  the  river.  A 
route  has  been  chosen  for  Bhutan's  first  road  from 
the  capital  at  Punakha  to  the  border  of  India's 
Assam  State.  India  is  to  underwrite  the  construction 
of  four  other  roads.  Construction  is  already  under 
way  on  these  projects,  and  it  is  hoped  that  their 
completion  wifi  help  counteract  the  Communist 
Chinese  threat  to  Bhutan.  Communist  Chinese  maps 
show  the  northern  part  of  Bhutan  as  belonging  to 
China.  Border  unrest  and  buildups  of  Chinese 
troops  probing  Tibet's  southern  border  were  re- 
ported several  times  during  the  year,  and  there 
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were  minor  incursions  by  the  Chinese  in  pursuit  of 
Tibetans  fleeing  after  the  March  rebellion.  In  mid- 
September,  Prime  Minister  Jigme  Dorje  discussed 
defense  of  the  Himalayan  state  with  Prime  Minister 
Nehru  of  India. 

BILLIARDS.  Edward  Lee  of  the  New  York  Athletic 
Club  retained  the  national  amateur  three-cushion 
billiards  championship  in  1959  by  defeating  Stan- 
hope Adams  of  the  Illinois  Athletic  Club  at  San 
Diego.  Willie  Mosconi  of  Philadelphia  retained  his 
professional  world  pocket  billiards  title.  Three- 
cushion  champion  Harold  Worst  of  Crand  Rapids, 
Mich.,  turned  back  Masako  Katsura,  lapanese-born 
wife  of  an  American  serviceman  and  third-ranked 
billiards  player  in  the  world,  in  a  series  of  exhibition 
matches.  —Hucn  WELBOIW 

BOBSLEDDING.  Eugenio  Monti  and  Renzo  Alvera 
teamed  to  win  the  world  two-man  bobsled  cham- 
pionship at  St.  Moritz,  Switzerland,  for  the  second 
year  running.  Winning  time  was  5  mm.  23.86  sec. 
Four-man  honors  went  to  the  U.S.  team  of  Art  Tyler, 
Gary  Sheffield,  Parker  Vooris,  and  Tom  Butler,  who 
were  clocked  at  5  mm.  10.82  sec. 

At  the  North  American  championships  held  at 
Lake  Placid.  N.Y.,  two-man  honors  went  to  Fred 
Fortune  and  Jack  Young  of  Lake  Placid  Bobsled 
Club  with  time  of  4  nun.  58.33  sec.  The  Lake 
Placid  Snow  Birds  (Stanley  Benham,  Tames  Lamy, 
Neil  Rogers,  Charles  Randolph)  led  the  field  with 
4  mm.  44.84  sec. 

Tuffy  Latour  and  Forrest  Morgan  of  Saranac  Lake 
combined  to  take  the  national  amateur  champion- 
ship at  Lake  Placid  with  runs  totaling  5  min.  10.55 
sec.  Bucky  Snow,  Robert  Mousseau,  Charles  Kemp, 
and  William  Dundon  of  Au  Sable  Bobsled  Club 
captured  four-man  honors  with  clocking  of  4  min. 
52.28  sec.  — HUGH  WELUORN 

BOLIVIA.  A  landlocked  republic  in  west  central 
South  America.  Area:  424,052  sq.mi.  Pop.  (1958 
est.):  3,311,000.  Chief  cities  (1957  est.):  La  Paz 
(actual  seat  of  the  government)  339,279;  Cocha- 
bamba  87,159;  Oruro  75,468;  Santa  Cruz  58,272; 
Potosi  51,065;  Sucre  (legal  capital  and  seat  of  the 
supreme  court)  53,825. 

Education  and  Religion.  Primary  instruction  is  free 
and  compulsory  between  the  ages  of  7  and  14.  In 
1950  illiteracy  was  estimated  at  58  percent,  and  the 
1950  census  showed  that  only  2.7  percent  of  the 
children  of  school  age  were  attending  school.  In 
1956  there  were  3,300  rural  schools  with  141,000 
pupils,  and  763  elementary  schools  with  180,000 
pupils.  Secondary  schools  numbered  130  with  31,- 
240  pupils  registered.  There  are  seven  universities. 
Spanish  is  spoken  by  educated  Bolivians;  the  In- 
dians ( who  constitute  over  half  of  Bolivia's  popula- 
tion) speak  Quechua,  Guarani,  and  Aymara.  The 
state  religion  is  Roman  Catholicism.  Other  religions 
are  tolerated. 

Production.  Agriculture,  on  which  two  thirds  of  the 
population  depends,  is  in  an  extremely  backward 
condition.  The  cultivation  of  nearly  5  million  acres 
yields  mainly  rubber,  quinine,  cattle,  and  hides. 
Basic  foodstuffs  are  imported.  Wheat,  flour,  sugar, 
rice,  and  other  staples  are  supplied  by  Brazil  and  the 
United  States.  Bolivia  ranks  as  the  second  rubber- 
exporting  country  in  South  America,  after  Brazil, 
but  exports  fell  from  4,100  metric  tons  in  1945  to 
1,058  metric  tons  in  1957. 

The  nationalized  mines  employ  less  than  2  per- 
cent of  the  population,  but  are  Bolivia's  most  im- 
portant industry.  The  country  normally  produces  15 
percent  of  the  world's  total  output  of  tin,  and  ranks 
third  in  world  production  of  this  metal.  Production 
of  tin  in  1957  was  28,242  fine  metric  tons,  valued  at 
$57.4  million.  In  1958  the  value  of  tin  exports 
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dropped  to  $28.4  million.  The  gross  from  the  sale  of 
all  minerals  during  1958  was  only  $55.8  million,  a 
sharp  decline  from  the  annual  average  of  $101.6 
million  during  the  1953-57  period.  Lead,  copper, 
zinc,  wolfram,  antimony,  silver,  gold,  and  sulphur 
were  also  mined  and  exported. 

Foreign  Trad*.  Minerals  comprise  about  90  percent 
of  the  total  export  trade.  The  leading  imports  are 
foodstuffs,  mining  machinery,  iron  and  steel  prod- 
ucts, motor  vehicles,  and  textiles.  In  1957  exports 
totaled  $92,809,903,  and  imports  $84,316,940. 

Transportation  and  Communication.  The  total  length 
of  railway  open  in  1955  was  1,691  mi.,  about  half 
of  it  state-owned.  Additional  means  of  transport  is 
provided  by  12,000  mi.  of  navigable  waterways  in 
three  river  systems,  and  9,806  mi.  of  highway  (in 
1955).  Motor  vehicles  in  1957  numbered  over  33,- 
000.  Four  major  airlines  link  Bolivia  with  other  parts 
of  South  America  and  the  United  States.  There  are 
nearly  11,000  mi.  of  telegraph  lines,  and  the  num- 
ber of  telephones  in  1958  was  23,000. 

Finance.  The  1958  estimated  revenue  at  the  free- 
market-rate  was  $26,505,624  and  expenditure  $26,- 
761,523.  The  principal  sources  of  revenue  are  direct 
and  indirect  taxes.  Inflation  is  severe,  and  in  De- 
cember 1958,  the  cost -of -living  index  (December 
1931,  as  100)  averaged  2,870.  In  1954,  the  rate  was 
set  at  190  bolivianos  to  U.S.$1.00,  but  it  has  no 
application  At  the  free-market  rate  in  September 
1959,  11,885  bolivianos  equalled  U.S.$1.00. 

Government.  The  constitution  now  in  effect  was 
promulgated  in  1938,  revised  in  1945,  and  further 
altered  since  the  revolution  in  1946.  The  Senate  ( 27 
members )  and  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  ( 1 10  mem- 
bers) are  elected  by  popular  vote  every  six  years. 
President:  Ilernan  Siles  Suazo. 

Events.  The  government  of  President  Hernan  Siles 
Suazo  was  confronted  over  the  year  with  a  series  of 
crises.  The  administration's  loss  of  prestige  was  ap- 
parent, especially  among  the  working  class.  The 
stabilization  program,  required  by  the  United  States 
as  a  condition  for  continuing  its  financial  assistance, 
came  under  attack  from  workers  and  left-wing 
groups,  including  Trotskyites  and  Communists. 

A  revolt  was  staged  by  the  right-wing  Falangist 
party  in  April.  Twenty-two  were  reported  killed  and 
others  wounded,  when  the  rebels  tried  vainly  to 
capture  the  military  barracks  and  the  city  hall  in  La 
Paz.  Luis  Saenz,  leader  of  the  Falange,  was  cap- 
tured with  more  than  50  rebels.  The  government  de- 
clared a  state  of  siege  that  lasted  several  months. 

In  June  another  rightist  revolt  broke  out  in  Santa 
Cruz,  the  oil  center  in  the  southwest.  The  rebels 
were  led  by  Jos6  Gil  Reyes  of  the  Santa  Cruz  youth 
movement.  They  attacked  the  armv  barracks  and  for 
a  while  controlled  a  large  sector  of  the  city.  But  the 
government  remained  in  control  of  the  airport,  air- 
lifted troops  to  the  region,  and  put  down  the  re- 
bellion. 

Presidential  elections  are  scheduled  for  the  spring 
of  1960.  There  were  strong  indications  that  Victor 
Paz  Estenssoro,  ex-President  and  leader  of  the  Na- 
tionalist Revolutionary  Movement,  would  be  the 
government  party's  presidential  candidate.  In  the 
struggle  for  the  vice  presidency,  the  party  split  be- 
tween rightists  and  leftists,  the  rignt  supporting 
Walter  Guevara  Arce,  while  some  left-wingers 
backed  the  powerful  labor  leader,  Juan  Lechfn.  By 
December,  the  opposition  had  not  announced  a  can- 
didate; it  was  handicapped  by  martial  law  and  the 
unsuccessful  revolts. 

Tfce  Fconomy.  A  faltering  economy  continued  to  be 
Bolivia's  major  problem.  Reduced  production  and 
export  of  tin,  the  nation's  mainstay,  was  laid  to  So- 
viet dumping  of  tin  on  the  world  market.  Uncertain 
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relations  with  the  workers  in  the  nationalized  mines 
further  aggravated  the  situation.  The  stabilization 
program  included  reduced  government  commissary 
subsidies  to  the  miners.  The  measure  was  strongly 
opposed  by  the  miners  themselves.  However,  in  his 
State  of  the  Union  report  to  Congress,  President 
Siles  Suazo  expressed  nope  for  economic  improve- 
ment through  diversification.  Bolivia  is  beginning  to 
export  tropical  products,  such  as  oranges,  bananas, 
and  coffee.  Several  U.S.  and  British  companies  pros- 
pected for  oil;  they  invested  $28  million  during  the 
year. 

Attack  on  fhe  Unifed  States  Embassy.  On  March  2, 
the  buildings  of  the  U.S.  Embassy  and  Information 
Service  at  La  Paz  were  stoned  by  an  angry  mob  pro- 
testing an  article  in  the  Latin  American  edition  of 
Time  magazine.  The  article  quoted  a  statement  at- 
tributed to  an  American  official,  saying  that  the  so- 
lution to  the  Bolivian  problem  was  to  "abolish 
Bolivia  and  let  its  neighbors  divide  the  country  and 
its  problems  among  themselves."  Demonstrators,  es- 
timated at  10,000,  burned  issues  of  the  magazine  and 
an  American  flag.  Government  troops  protected  U.S. 
citizens  from  injury,  but  damages  caused  to  Amer- 
ican property  were  extensive.  Washington  protested 
to  the  Bolivian  government  which,  in  turn,  com- 
plained officially  of  the  article  which  was  considered 
"offensive  to  Bolivia's  sovereignty  and  dignity."  The 
situation  calmed  down  after  a  few  days.  No  other  in- 
cidents occurred.  —  MIGUEL  JoRRfN 
BON  IN  ISLANDS.  An  archipelago  of  volcanic  forma- 
tion in  the  western  Pacific,  about  600  miles  south  of 
Tokyo,  Japan,  and  included  in  Japan  proper  as 
Ogasawarajima.  Total  area:  40  sq.mi.  Pop.:  190  in 
1958.  Chichi  Tima  is  the  largest  island  and  site  of 
the  chief  harbor.  The  principal  agricultural  crops 
arc  sugarcane,  pineapples,  ana  bananas.  The  Bonins 
passed  to  the  control  of  the  U.S.  forces  following  the 
surrender  of  Japan  to  the  Allied  nations  in  1945. 
BORNEO.  An  island  in  the  Malayan  archipelago 
comprising  BRITISH  NORTH  BORNEO,  BRUNEI,  and 
SARAWAK.  The  remaining  area  forms  part  of  the 
Republic  of  Indonesia. 

BOTANY.  The  outstanding  botanical  event  of  1959 
was  the  9th  International  Botanical  Congress  in 
Montreal,  Canada,  August  16-29,  attended  by 
nearly  4,000  botanists  from  all  parts  of  the  world. 
Papers  were  presented  in  14  branches  of  botany, 
extensive  general  symposia  were  held,  and  necessary 
changes  in  the  International  Code  of  Botanical 
Nomenclature  were  debated. 

Taxonomy.  Careful  study  of  the  cockleburs  recog- 
nized only  two  species  in  North  America.  The  com- 
plex of  races  known  as  yarrow  was  studied  micro- 
scopically. Chromosome  number  was  correlated  with 
pollen  size,  which  could  then  be  used  for  diagnosis. 
Common  yarrow  is  tetraploid  (it  has  four  sets  of 
chromosomes).  An  introduced  species  from  Europe 
is  hexaploid  ( six  sets ) .  These  species  cannot  be  dis- 
tinguished by  visible  characteristics  alone.  Chromo- 
somes were  also  studied  in  anemones,  plants  in 
which  chromosome  number  and  structure  distin- 
guish species;  in  goldenrods,  among  which  the 
chromosomes  of  42  races  have  been  reported;  in  an 
iris  shown  to  be  a  hybrid  between  two  other  species 
whose  ranges  are  no  longer  contiguous;  and  in 
switchgrass,  shown  to  consist  of  many  races  with 
different  numbers  of  chromosomes  and  dates  of 
flowering. 

Study  of  ancient  pollen  preserved  in  peat  deposits 
on  Martha's  Vineyard,  an  island  off  Cape  Cod,  con- 
firmed the  two  cold  periods  already  known  and  a 
third  older  period  in  which  trees  were  few  and  the 
vegetation  arctic  in  New  England.  A  similar  study 
described  the  postglacial  vegetation  of  Manitoba, 
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Canada,  in  four  periods:  marsh-grassland,  deciduous 
forest,  prairie,  and  spruce  forest.  These  periods  ex- 
tended through  11,000  years. 

A  new  idea  in  taxonomy  is  the  "biochemical  pro- 
file," the  pattern  of  substances  revealed  by  paper 
chromatography.  This  pattern  is  constant  in  two 
species  or  Baptisia,  while  hybrids  between  them 
have  various  patterns,  including  two  compounds  not 
present  in  either  parent.  The  classification  of  grasses 
in  recent  years  reformed  by  new  evidence  from  mi- 
croscopic structure  made  use  of  chemical  character- 
istics: the  activity  of  an  enzyme  was  correlated  with 
root-hair  development,  which  differs  in  the  two 
principal  subfamilies.  The  red  algae  were  divided 
into  three  groups  according  to  their  content  of  car- 
rageenin.  This  arrangement,  however,  does  not  cor- 
respond with  the  accepted  classification  and  conclu- 
sions must  be  deferred. 

Ecology.  When  animals  are  grazed  on  the  thin- 
soil  prairies  of  Wisconsin,  the  prairie  changes  into 
bluegrass  pasture,  but  spring  burning  favors  a  return 
to  prairie.  A  study  of  the  salt  tolerance  of  cat-tails 
showed  that  the  narrow-leaved  species  ( Typha  an- 
gustifolia)  endures  concentrations  of  salt  and  dry 
sites  better  than  the  other  species.  It  hybridizes  with 
the  broad-leaved  species  (T.  latifolia)  so  that  many 
populations  are  formed  with  different  combinations 
of  characteristics  of  both  species.  Investigation  of 
the  soils  of  New  South  Wales,  Australia,  showed 
that  a  type  of  dry,  hard-leaved  forest  is  associated 
with  a  lack  of  calcium.  Relative  distribution  of  grass- 
lands and  Eucalyptus  woodlands  was  not,  however, 
correlated  with  soil  differences.  In  the  Great  Basin 
of  the  western  United  States,  the  presence  of  hybrid 
oaks  near  one  of  the  parental  species  but  far  from 
the  other  was  used  to  confirm  the  occurrence  of  a 
warm  dry  period  between  7,500  and  4,000  years 
ago.  Evidently,  one  species  had  spread  to  the  north 
during  the  warm  period,  formed  the  hybrid,  and 
then  migrated  south  again  when  cooler  weather  re- 
turned. 

Morphology.  Discharge  of  ragweed  pollen,  respon- 
sible for  much  hay  fever,  was  found  to  be  due  to 
two  processes:  extension  of  the  stamens,  which 
opens  the  flower;  and  opening  of  the  pollen  sacs. 
These  events  occur  mostly  between  6:30  and  8:00 
a.m.  and  increased  humidity  retards  the  opening  of 
the  sacs. 

Differentiation  of  flowers  of  two  species  of  elm 
was  shown  to  occur  in  June  and  August  respectively; 
all  wintered  in  the  same  stage  and  opened  in  the 
spring. 

The  leaves  of  trees  are  formed  in  the  summer  be- 
fore their  expansion.  Size  of  beech  leaves  and  char- 
acteristics of  the  epidermis  and  vascular  tissues  are 
largely  determined  by  the  light  intensities  during 
their  formation.  Some  internal  features  of  the  leaf 
depend  on  light  conditions  during  expansion.  Pollen 
of  one  species  of  pine  is  not  able  to  grow  in  ovules 
of  another  species.  Subsequent  disintegration  of  the 
ovules  may  be  due  to  the  failure  of  die  pollen  to 
supply  the  appropriate  growth  substance. 

The  technique  of  growing  single  cells  and  very 
small  aggregates  of  cells  in  culture  was  further  per- 
fected and  results  reported.  A  complete  cycle  was 
achieved  with  carrot  cells,  from  single  cell  to  mature 
plant.  The  original  cell,  freely  suspended  in  the  me- 
dium, does  not  divide  to  form  a  sphere  of  cells  all 
in  contact  with  nutrients,  as  does  an  animal  egg.  In- 
stead, the  forms  produced  are  irregular,  and  only 
when  some  cells  are  completely  enclosed  by  others 
does  a  center  of  organization  appear.  Conventional 
explanations  of  the  successive  planes  of  cell  division 
do  not  seem  to  apply  here. 

Deposition  of  the  cell  wall  in  oat  shoots  was  stud- 


ied  with  the  electron  microscope.  It  was  found  to  be 
uniform  throughout  the  wall,  and  the  living  matter 
within  the  cell  does  not  penetrate  the  wall  It  was 
concluded  that  dissolved  substances  passed  from 
within  the  cell  into  the  wall  and  there  were  made 
into  new  wall  matter  by  enzymes  already  in  the  wall. 
The  electron  microscope  also  revealed  the  develop- 
ment of  the  cuticle  on  leaves.  A  primary  layer  of  wax 
was  formed  by  the  oxidation  of  oil.  Further  amounts 
were  extruded,  accumulate  on  the  surface  in  regular 
patterns;  but  no  pores  were  found  through  \wiich 
this  material  reaches  the  surface.  On  older  leaves, 
wax  was  found  to  be  deposited  also  beneath  the  pri- 
mary layer. 

Physiology.  One  issue  of  Plant  Physiology  was 
dedicated  to  Robert  Emerson  and  devoted  to  papers 
on  photosynthesis,  to  which  this  botanist  gave  most 
of  his  scientific  life.  Besides  discussions  of  the  chem- 
istry and  physics  of  the  process  was  a  report  on 
the  carbon  dioxide  "burst"  (a  sudden  evolution 
when  light  follows  darkness )  and  "gulp"  (an  equally 
sudden  intake  when  darkness  follows  light).  The 
fixation  of  carbon  dioxide,  now  known  not  to  aepend 
on  light,  was  demonstrated  in  preparations  obtained 
from  living  roots,  organic  acids  being  made.  A  report 
that  the  fungus,  Blastocladiella,  grows,  multiplies, 
and  fixes  carbon  dioxide  faster  in  light  than  dark- 
ness, and  does  it  without  light-absorbing  pigments, 
was  less  understandable.  Exposure  of  pea  plants 
grown  in  the  dark  to  red  light  for  ten  minutes  caused 
a  depression  of  growth  lasting  several  days;  exposure 
to  "tar-red"  light  (almost  infra-red)  cancelled  the 
effect.  The  little  floating  duckweed  (Lemna),  grown 
in  culture,  proved  useful  in  investigating  the  effects 
of  dav-length.  It  flowered  normally  in  short  days, 
but  old  cultures  flowered  only  in  long  days.  The  ad- 
dition of  a  certain  organic  substance  made  it  indif- 
ferent to  day-length.  Temperatures  above  31  °C 
inhibited  flowering. 

Stamens  of  lily  were  fed  certain  organic  sub- 
stances containing  radioactive  atoms  of  carbon  and 
hydrogen.  These  "labelled"  substances  were  incor- 
porated into  the  nucleic  acids  and  proteins  of  living 
cells,  which  could  then  "take  their  own  pictures"  on 
photographic  film.  By  this  method  it  was  found  that 
the  synthesis  of  deoxyribose  nucleic  acid  (DNA) 
occurred  only  in  preparation  for  the  reduction  divi- 
sion which  precedes  pollen  formation.  Proteins  were 
made  rapidly  in  the  early  stages  of  the  division.  In 
the  layer  of  cells  around  the  pollen,  synthesis  was 
rapid  after  the  division;  a  little  later  these  cells  break 
down  and  are  used  in  the  nourishment  of  the  pollen. 

A  comparison  of  normal  and  tumor  tissues  grown 
in  identical  cultures  showed  that  the  tumor  tissues 
had  twice  as  much  protein  and  nucleic  acid  per 
cell.  A  study  of  the  *  senescence"  of  various  leaves 
and  fruits,  as  related  to  changes  in  permeability  that 
precede  degeneration,  showed  that  this  aging  was 
delayed  by  the  administration  of  auxin. 

Growth  of  a  stem  is  initiated  by  the  division 
of  cells  at  the  apex.  In  this  region  the  enzyme 
peroxidase  was  found  to  be  abundant  and  con- 
cerned with  the  onset  of  division.  It  declines  in 
amount  from  the  apex  toward  the  base,  except  in 
the  food-conductinc  strands. 

Radioactive  product  of  photosynthesis  and  vari- 
ous sugars  were  introduced  into  cut  leaf-stalks.  In 
ten  minutes  the  former  was  found  in  the  food-con- 
ducting phloem  of  the  stem,  while  the  other  sub- 
stances were  in  the  wood  and  pith*  all  these  sub- 
stances appeared  on  the  same  side  of  the  stem  as  the 
leaf-stalk.  In  another  study,  radioactive  amino  acids 
were  introduced.  Most  of  them  passed  downward  in 
the  stem.  Cutting  away  or  chilling  the  roots  de- 
creased the  flow,  indicating  that  the  roots  exert  a  de- 
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mand  for  the  amino  adds.  Leaves  absorb  phosphorus 
from  solutions  sprayed  on  them,  but  calcium  moves 
out  of  the  leaves  and  then  becomes  immobile. 
Therefore  applying  calcium  directly  to  leaves  as  a 
nutrient  is  judged  ineffective. 

A  culture  of  a  fungus,  Pilobolus,  was  found  to 
form  more  reproductive  bodies  than  usual  when 
contaminated  with  another  fungus,  Mucor.  The 
substance  formed  by  the  latter  that  was  responsible 
for  the  stimulation  was  probably  ammonia. 

Mycoloay  and  Plant  Pathology.  Study  of  the  diseases 
of  Canadian  forest  trees  continued.  It  was  shown 
that  development  of  canker  of  poplar  depends  on 
moisture  content  of  bark:  80  percent  of  saturation 
prevents  the  growth  of  the  fungus  that  causes  the 
disease.  Decay  of  sapwood  of  balsam  fir  was  shown 
to  be  associated  with  the  presence  of  five  species  of 
fungi.  Three  are  introduced  by  insects,  two  are  air- 
borne. There  is  no  antagonism  among  these.  They 
infect  the  wood  in  a  regular  sequence,  which  de- 
pends mainly  on  the  amount  of  water  present  (other 
factors,  such  as  temperature,  acidity,  etc.,  may  play 
a  part ) . 

A  theory  of  the  relationship  of  a  parasite  to  its 
host  supposes  that  a  particular  gene  (hereditary  unit 
affecting  development)  in  the  parasite  corresponds 
to  a  gene  in  the  host,  and  that  this  correspondence 
determines  susceptibility  to  infection.  That  this  con- 
dition exists  was  demonstrated  for  potato  and  the 
fungus  that  causes  late  blight,  also  for  flax  and  a 
fungus  that  infects  it. 

Virus  infection  of  the  pollen  and  seed  of  red 
pepper  (Capsicum  annuum)  causes  various  ab- 
normalities in  cell  division.  Much  of  the  infected 
pollen  becomes  sterile  and  seed-setting  is  poor.  The 
latter  fact  protects  the  next  generation  against  seed- 
borne  infection. 

The  fungus  that  causes  rot  ( anthracnpse )  of  to- 
matoes was  identified.  After  a  brief  initial  growth, 
the  fungus  remains  latent  until  the  tomato  cells 
around  it  become  senescent.  A  period  of  storage  at 
low  temperatures,  however,  causes  symptoms  to  de- 
velop. 

G«netic*.  A  variegation  in  cotton  that  resembled 
the  mosaic  caused  by  a  virus  was  found  to  be  heredi- 
tary and  governed  by  a  single  gene,  rather  than  a 
result  of  disease.  Sunflower  albino  seedlings  were 
exposed  to  ultrasonic  vibrations.  Yellow  and  white 
plants,  both  lacking  green  color,  were  obtained  and 
grown  to  maturity  by  crafting  them  onto  green 
stems.  The  yellow  and  white  grafts  were  normal  in 
their  responses  to  the  direction  of  light  and  gravity, 
and  both  were  able  to  form  some  chlorophyll  in 
light  of  low  intensity.  The  lack  of  green  color  in  each 
was  apparently  due  to  a  single  gene. 

Sterility  of  pollen  in  one  species  of  plantain  was 
shown  to  be  the  result  of  an  extra  chromosome.  In 
another  species,  the  sterility  factor  was  apparently 
transmitted  by  the  cytoplasm  (the  part  of  the  cell 
outside  the  gene-containing  nucleus). 

Genetic  markers  ( genes  with  known  effects  and  at 
known  locations)  showed  the  relative  activity  of 
different  parts  of  young  leaves  in  their  growth.  Six 
trisomics  or  races  with  an  extra  chromosome  were 
described  in  spinach.  Spinach  has  six  chromosome 
pairs  ordinarily,  and  each  trisomic  was  presumably 
the  result  of  adding  one  more  chromosome  to  each 
pair. 

The  method  of  studying  synthesis  of  DNA  in  cells 
was  used  also  in  further  attempts  to  understand  the 
structure  and  duplication  of  the  gene.  It  was  found 
ajsp  that  ribose  nucleic  acid  (RNA)  is  made  in  the 
nucleus  and  passes  out  into  tne  rest  of  the  cell;  it 
may  be  the  "chemical  messenger"  from  the  genes  to 
the  active  cytoplasm.  —  H.  W.  RICKETT 
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BOURGUIBA,  Habib  Bon  All.  President  of  Tunisia, 
born  1903,  educated  at  the  University  of  Paris  in 
Political  Science.  Active  in  politics  and  journalism 
since  1928,  he  was  imprisoned  by  the  French  from 
1934-36  and  from  1938-43.  He  escaped  to  the 
Middle  East  and  toured  widely  to  promote  Tunisian 
independence.  During  Franco-Tunisian  negotiations 
in  1952,  he  was  again  arrested,  remaining  under 
surveillance,  then  imprisoned  in  solitary  confine- 
ment, and  was  released  under  surveillance  in  France 
only  in  1954.  He  returned  to  Tunisia  after  the 
Franco-Tunisian  accords  of  1955.  He  has  held  sev- 
eral important  posts  including  the  presidency,  and 
in  the  third  elections  held  since  Tunisia  gained  inde- 
pendence, Mr.  Bourguiba  was  reelected  President, 
Nov.  8, 1959. 

BOWLING.  Ed  Lubanski  of  Detroit  became  the  sec- 
ond man  to  take  three  American  Bowling  Congress 
awards  in  one  meet,  the  56th  annual  meet  in  St. 
Louis.  Lubanski  led  the  Pfeiffer  Beer  team  to  a 
record-breaking  3,243  total,  fired  a  764  series  to 
Fred  Potter's  760  for  the  singles  crown,  then  shot 
an  all-time  high,  2,116.  Potter  was  also  runnerup  in 
the  all-events  match,  scoring  2,048.  Gil  Fischback 
and  Barney  Vehige  of  St.  Louis  scored  the  highest 
doubles  total,  1,372. 

In  National  Match  Game  Championships,  Billy 
Welu  of  St.  Louis  had  a  Petersen  point  total  of 
311.48.  Doubles  were  won  by  Don  Carter  and  Tom 
Hennessey  while  team  honors  went  to  Budweiser 
Beer.  Marion  Ladewig  won  the  women's  singles 
with  a  149.33  average.  Miss  Ladewig  teamed  with 
LaVerne  Carter  to  score  doubles  high.  Women's 
team  high  was  turned  in  by  Steelcase  Majors  of 
Grand  Rapids.  Mich. 

Duck-pin  all-star  was  Jannes  Dietsch,  Baltimore, 
172.21.  Women's  all-star  was  Maureen  Walsh  who 
totaled  77.24.  Mae  Ploegman  Bolt  of  Chicago  placed 
first  in  Women's  International  Bowling  Congress 
tournament,  scoring  664.  Sylvia  Wene  and  Adele 
Isphording  took  doubles  high  while  Pat  McBride 
captured  all-events  honors.  Bill  Snethkamp-Chrys- 
ler  of  Detroit  rolled  team  high. 

In  duckpins,  Hilmar  Sperschneider  won  the  men's 
singles  of  the  national  duckpin  championships  and 
Bill  Bursey  won  all-events.  Dorothy  Cridlin  was 
women's  singles  champion  while  Frances  Wilson 
captured  all-events  women's  honors. 

—HUGH  WELBORN 

BOXING.  The  outstanding  fight  of  1959  was  the 
World's  Heavyweight  Championship  match  be- 
tween champion  Floyd  Patterson  and  Swedish  chal- 
lenger Ingemar  Johannson  in  Yankee  Stadium  in 
June.  After  weeks  of  talk  about  a  mystery  hand. 
Ingemar  unveiled  it  in  sensational  style.  He  knocked 
Patterson  down  six  times  before  flooring  him  for  good 
in  a  third-round  knockout.  The  26-year-old  chal- 
lenger, a  5-to-l  underdog,  was  the  first  Swede  ever 
to  fight  for  boxing's  most  coveted  crown  and  the 
first  European  to  win  it  since  Primo  Camera,  25 
years  ago. 

After  two  mild  rounds  in  which  little  happened, 
Johannson  unleashed  the  vaunted  right  to  Patter- 
son's jaw,  flooring  the  champion  in  the  first  27  sec. 
of  the  third  round  for  a  count  of  eight.  Eight  seconds 
later,  Patterson  crumpled  under  a  left  and,  at  42 
sec.  under  another  right.  Ruby  Goldstein  finally 
stopped  the  fight  at  2:03  of  the  third  round  after 
the  seventh  knockdown.  Almost  immediately  after 
the  fight,  a  battle  developed  for  control  of  a  return 
match  between  Patterson  and  Johannson.  This  in 
turn  led  to  an  investigation  of  the  June  tide  fight  by 
the  New  York  State  Athletic  Commission.  The  reper- 
cussions of  these  investigations  were  still  being  felt 
at  year's  end.  In  November,  after  a  long  hearing, 
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the  Commission  revoked  the  license  of  Cus 
D'Amato.  Patterson's  manager.  Simultaneously,  the 
matchmaking  license  of  William  Rosensohn,  pro- 
moter of  the  June  bout,  was  suspended  for  three 
years. 

Previous  to  his  defeat  at  the  hands  of  Johannson, 
Patterson  fought  Brian  London  of  England  with  the 
title  at  stake.  The  fight,  held  in  f  Indianapolis  on 
May  1,  was  notable  for  Patterson's  failure  to  put 
away  a  lacklustre  opponent  before  the  llth  round. 

In  a  savage  fight  in  San  Francisco,  Gene  Fullmer 
knocked  out  Carmen  Basilio  in  the  14th  round  for 
the  N.B.A.  middleweight  title,  vacated  after  the  as- 
sociation withdrew  recognition  from  Ray  Robinson 
as  champion.  Basilio.  twice  welterweight  champ  and 
once  middleweight  king,  was  knocked  out  for  the 
first  time  in  his  75-bout,  11-year  fighting  span.  , 

Fullmer  fought  an  intelligent  fight.  He  was  in  and 
out;  he  countered;  retreated  before  Basilio's  con- 
stant advances,  then  stopped  and  rained  blows  on 
the  upstate  New  Yorker's  bruised  and  cut  body. 

At  39  seconds  of  the  14th  round,  referee  Jack 
Downey  stepped  between  the  fighters  after  Basilio 
had  dragged  himself  off  the  canvas  and  pushed 
Fullmer  to  the  middle  of  the  ring.  For  Fullmer,  of 
West  Jordan,  Utah,  it  was  his  50th  victory  in  54 
fights  and  the  second  time  he  has  held  the  middle- 
weight crown. 

Archie  Moore  fought  a  rematch  with  Yvon  Durelle 
in  Montreal  and  defeated  the  Canadian  fisherman 
by  a  t  third-round  knockout,  thus  retaining  the 
world's  light  heavyweight  championship.  Moore 
belted  Durelle  out  in  2:52  of  the  third  round  in 
which  all  the  knockdowns,  four,  were  registered  by 
Moore.  It  was  Moore's  206th  fight,  his  176th  vic- 
tory, and  his  128th  knockout. 

Lightweight  champion  Joe  Brown  took  a  decision 
over  Johnny  Busso  of  New  York  in  15  rounds  at 
Houston  in  February.  The  unanimous  decision 
marked  the  sixth  defense  of  his  title.  Brown,  weigh- 
ing 135  pounds,  knocked  his  opponent  through  the 
ropes  m  the  ninth  round  for  the  fight's  only  knock- 
down. 

The  lightweight  king  successfully  defended  his 
title  in  Washington,  D.C.,  for  the  second  time  in 
1959  by  stopping  Italian-born  Paolo  Rosi,  of  the 
Bronx,  who  could  not  answer  the  bell  for  the  ninth 
round.  In  his  100th  fight,  Brown  won  the  fight  less 
on  his  own  excellence  and  more  on  Rosi's  tendency 
to  bleed  easily.  Rosi  had  an  aggregate  lead  on  three 
official  cards  prior  to  the  technical  knockout.  Brown 
was  a  12-to-5  favorite. 

Davey  Moore  brought  the  featherweight  title 
back  to  the  United  States  when  he  stopped  Hogan 
( Kid )  Bassey  of  Nigeria  in  the  13th  round  at  Los 
Angeles  in  March.  Bassey 's  manager  asked  the  fight 
be  stopped  because  his  fighter  was  blinded  with 
blood.  It  was  a  technical  knockout  though  Moore 
of  Springfield,  Ohio,  was  never  able  to  floor  his  ad- 
versary. In  a  return  match  between  the  two  at  Los 
Angeles  in  August,  Moore,  at  126  pounds,  had  the 
ex-champion  in  bad  shape  at  the  close  of  the  tenth 
round.  Bassey  could  not  answer  the  bell  for  the  llth, 
and  Moore  gets  credit  for  an  llth  round  knockout. 

World  welterweight  champion  Don  Jordan  suc- 
cessfully defended  his  title  twice  in  1959.  In  St. 
Louis,  in  April,  Jordan  outpointed  Virgil  Akins  in  a 
bruising  rematch  that  went  the  full  15  rounds. 
Akins  started  out  as  if  he  were  going  to  make  short 
work  of  the  champion  in  his  first  title  defense.  Akins 
banged  away  at  the  body  with  stiff  shots  in  the  first 
round,  and,  in  the  second,  buckled  Jordan's  knees 
with  whistling  rights.  From  then  on  Jordan  came 
strong  as  his  stamina  began  to  pay  off.  It  was  a 
unanimous  decision.  Jordan's  second  defense  was  a 
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15-round  decision  over  Denny  Moyer  of  Portland, 
Ore.,  previously  unbeaten  in  his  pro  career  of  21 
bouts.  Jordan  scored  heavily  with  hooks  and  up- 
percuts  and  had  Moyer  bleeding  from  the  second 
round  on.  By  the  sixth,  it  was  just  a  question  of  how 
far  the  19-year-old  challenger  could  go. 

Alphonse  Halimi  lost  his  bantamweight  title  to 
Jose  Becerra  in  an  eight-round  knockout  at  Los 
Angeles. 

Pascual  Perez,  flyweight  titleholder,  retained  his 
crown,  winning  a  decision  from  Kenji  Yonekura  in 
15  rounds  in  Tokyo  in  August.  The  little  Argentinian 
defended  his  title  in  Japan  a  second  time,  knocking 
out  the  No.  1  challenger,  Sadao  Yaoita,  in  55  sec.  of 
the  13th  round. 

The  1959  National  A.A.U.  championships,  held  at 
Toledo,  were  won  by  heavyweight  James  Blythe, 
Hartford,  Conn.,  178-pound  title  by  Cassius  Clay, 
Louisville,  Ky.,  and  165-pound  title  by  Jimmy  Mc- 
Queen, Elyria,  Ohio.  Other  champions  were  Wilbert 
McClure,  Toledo,  Ohio,  156-pound;  Vernon  Vinson, 
Cleveland.  Ohio,  147-pound;  Brian  Shea,  Chicago, 
139-pound;  Quincy  Daniels,  Seattle,  Wash.,  132- 
pound;  Roy  Houpe,  Columbus,  Ohio,  125-pound; 
Fred  Griffin,  Toledo,  Ohio,  119-pound,  and  Gil 
Yanez,  Toledo,  Ohio.  Team  honors  went  to  Ohio 
Association  with  24  points. 

The  United  States  captured  four  titles  in  the  1959 
Pan-American  boxing  matches:  heavyweight,  Allen 
Hudson,  U.S.;  Amos  Johnson,  U.S.,  178-pound, 
Abroa  de  Sousa,  Brazil,  165-pound;  Wilbert  Mc- 
Clure, U.S.,  156-pound;  Alfredo  Cornejo,  Chile, 
147-nound;  Vincent  Shomo,  U.S.,  140-pound;  Abel 
Lauaonio,  Argentina,  132-pound:  Carlos  Aro,  Ar- 
gentina, 125-pound;  Walso  Claudiano,  Brazil,  119- 
pound;  and  Miguel  Botta,  Argentina,  112-pound. 

—HUGH  WELBORN 

BRANDT,  Willy  (Frahm).  German  journalist  and 
Mayor  of  West  Berlin,  b.  Luebeck,  Germany,  1913. 
As  a  young  newspaperman  he  was  an  outspoken  op- 
ponent of  the  Nazi  party,  leaving  Germany  for 
Norway  in  1933  after  Hitler's  rise  to  power.  From 
1933-45  he  was  engaged  in  journalistic  and  political 
activities  in  Norway  and  Sweden.  In  1945  he  re- 
turned to  Germany  as  a  newspaper  correspondent, 
regaining  his  German  citizenship  in  1947.  In  1950- 
51  he  was  Chief  Editor  of  the  Berliner  Stadtblatt 
Active  in  the  S.P.D.,  he  held  numerous  party  posts 
prior  to  becoming  Ruling  Mayor  of  West  Berlin 
in  1957. 

BRAZIL.  The  United  States  of  Brazil  occupies  about 
47  percent  of  the  South  American  continent  and  is 
one  of  the  largest  countries  in  the  world.  Its  bound- 
aries extend  for  14,370  miles  of  which  4,603  miles  is 
a  coastline  along  the  Atlantic  Ocean.  Brazil  borders 
on  all  other  countries  of  South  America  except  Chile 
and  Ecuador. 

Ar«ci  and  Population.  Area:  3,287,195  sq.mi.  Pop. 
(1958  est.):  63.1  million.  Principal  cities:  Rio  de 
Janeiro  (capital)  3,030,619,  Sao  Paulo  3,515,600, 
Recife  733,900,  Salvador  551,500,  Belo  Horizonte 
535,000,  Porto  Alegre  532,600,  Fortaleza  375,600, 
Belem  302,800.  The  population  increased  by  26  per- 
cent between  1940-1950.  The  white  population 
makes  up  about  61.7  percent,  Negroes  11  percent, 
mulattoes  26.5  percent,  and  Asiatics  0.6  percent. 
Brasileira  (a  dialect  of  Portuguese)  is  the  official 
language;  Italian  and  German  are  also  used  in  the 
southern  states. 

Education  and  Religion.  Elementary  education  is 
compulsory;  however  over  50  percent  of  the  popula- 
tion over  ten  years  of  age  was  illiterate  in  1950.  In 
1957  there  were  93,641  elementary  school  units  with 
5,406,251  pupils;  secondary  schools,  including  spe- 
cialized schools  such  as  normal  schools,  industrial 
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schools,  commercial  schools,  etc.,  had  an  enrollment 
of  903,559.  Institutions  of  higher  learning  had 
79,505. 

Roman  Catholics  ( 48,558,854  in  the  1950  census) 
make  up  93  percent  of  the  population.  Protestants, 
the  second  most  important  denomination,  numbered 
1,741,430.  Freedom  of  worship  is  guaranteed. 

Production.  Despite  intensive  industrial  develop- 
ment, the  Brazilian  economy  is  still  predominantly 
agricultural.  The  country  ranks  high  in  the  produc- 
tion of  livestock  ( 1957  est.  69.5  million  cattle,  44 
million  hogs)  and  is  second  only  to  the  United 
States  in  the  production  of  oranges.  As  the  world's 
leading  coftee  producer  it  accounts  for  55  percent  of 
world  production.  The  total  area  cultivated  rose 
from  21.9  million  hectares  in  1955  to  22.9  million  in 
1957.  Other  important  crops  include  cotton,  to- 
bacco, sugar,  ana  bananas.  Two  crops  of  cacao  are 
grown  each  year  ( 164,556  metric  tons  in  1957)  and 
the  United  States  buys  one  half. 

Foreign  Trod*.  Trade  estimates  for  the  calendar 
year  1957  were:  exports  $1.24  billion;  and  imports 
$1.35  billion.  In  the  years  1950-57  coffee  exports 
ranged  from  approximately  60  to  70  percent  of  total 
exports.  Cotton,  cacao,  iron  ore,  and  lumber  are 
other  important  exports.  Imports  are  principally 
fuel,  industrial  raw  materials,  machinery,  and  trans- 
portation equipment. 

Transportation  and  Communication.  Inland  water- 
ways, navigable  for  about  22,000  mi.,  are  important 
in  giving  access  to  the  interior  of  Brazil  and  linking 
the  country  with  neighboring  states.  Highways  in- 
creased from  171,900  mi.  in  1947  to  290,500  mi.  in 
1956.  A  five-year  construction  plan  will  add  about 
10,000  more  miles  by  the  end  of  1960.  Air  transpor- 
tation is  also  important,  with  1,182  airports  regis- 
tered up  to  1953.  Brazil's  railroads  have  gradually 
been  nationalized.  In  1955  the  Federal  government 
owned  78  percent  of  the  total  railway  extension.  In 
1956  there  were  23,000  mi.  of  track. 

Finance.  In  1958,  estimated  revenue  amounted  to 
130,234  billion  cruzeiros  and  expenditure  to  140,527 
billion.  At  the  par  rate,  the  cruzeiro  equals  U.S.- 
$0.054.  It  was  announced  toward  the  end  of  1959 
that  the  cost-of-living  index  had  risen  57  percent 
since  January. 

Government.  Brazil  is  a  republic  of  20  States,  five 
Federal  territories,  and  one  Federal  district.  Each 
division  has  its  own  legislative  and  judicial  authori- 
ties; its  constitution  and  laws  must,  however,  agree 
with  the  constitutional  principles  of  the  Union.  The 
present  constitution,  adopted  in  1946,  provides  for  a 
bicameral  legislature,  the  Senate  to  be  elected  for 
eight  years,  and  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  for  four 
years.  The  president  and  vice  president  are  elected 
for  five  years  and  are  not  eligible  for  successive 
terms.  In  May  1947,  the  Supreme  Electoral  Tribune 
outlawed  the  Communist  party.  President:  Dr. 
Juscelino  Kubitschek.  Vice  President:  Joao  Goulard. 

Events.  Political  attention  throughout  the  year  was 
focused  on  the  presidential  elections  to  be  held  in 
the  fall  of  1960.  In  February  the  former  governor 
of  Sao  Paulo,  Janio  Quadros,  was  nominated  for  the 
presidency  by  the  opposition's  National  Democratic 
partv.  His  chief  strength  is  in  the  state  of  Sao  Paulo, 
but  he  has  also  a  favorable  nation-wide  reputation. 
Senor  Quadros  later  withdrew  his  candidacy,  but 
reinstated  it  in  December.  Later  in  the  vear, 
Marshal  Henrique  Teixeira  Lott,  Minister  of  War, 
opened  his  campaign  for  the  presidential  nomina- 
tion from  the  government  parties,  a  coalition  of  the 
Social  Democrat  and  Labor  parties.  Vice  President 
Joao  Goulard  indicated  that  he  was  planning  to  seek 
reelection  on  Lett's  ticket.  Constitutionally,  an 
elected  Vice  President  should  not  succeed  himself. 
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economy.  The  budgetary  deficit  in  1958  was  over 
$250  million  and  the  government  tried  to  curb  it  by 
increasing  the  circulation  of  currency.  The  result 
was  a  20  percent  increase  in  prices  and  a  rapid  fluc- 
tuation in  the  exchange  rate  of  the  cruzeiro  that  af- 
fected foreign  trade.  The  unfavorable  trade  balance 
in  1958  was  $325  million  and  the  deficit  for  1959 
was  expected  to  be  even  higher.  This  was  partly 
caused  by  the  loss  of  export  markets  for  some  agri- 
cultural products,  chiefly  coffee,  which  usually  ac- 
counts for  more  than  half  of  Brazil's  export  earnings. 

As  in  previous  years,  Brazil  attempted  to  cover  its 
trade  deficits  by  borrowing  $300  million  from  the 
Export-Import  Bank.  The  U.S.  government  informed 
the  administration  that  Brazil  must  consent  to  a 
stabilization  program  as  well  as  to  basic  economic 
measures  before  another  loan  could  be  authorized. 
Several  meetings  were  held  between  Brazil  and  the 
International  Monetary  Fund,  but  no  agreement  was 
reached.  The  Brazilian  government's  position  was 
that  austerity  measures  would  produce  unrest  and 
senous  political  disturbances.  In  Tune,  President 
Kubitschek  sought  U.S.  aid  directly.  It  was  sug- 
gested that  the  only  other  alternative  would  be  to 
trade  with  the  Soviet  Union.  If  Brazilian  raw  mate- 
rials were  exchanged  for  Russian  oil,  the  barter 
would  cover  Brazil  s  foreign  exchange  shortage.  The 
economic  crisis  created  strong  anti-U.S.  feeling  and 
President  Kubitschek  was  pressured  to  ban  dollar 
remittances  by  U.S.  companies  and  to  curb  pur- 
chases of  U.S.  industrial  goods. 

Late  in  November,  Brazil  signed  a  treaty  with 
Argentina  broadening  their  trade  agreements.  The 
two  countries  agreed  to  promote  the  import  of  raw 
materials  and  industrials  from  each  other  whenever 
it  would  be  necessary  to  better  balance  imports  and 
exports.  Trade  between  the  two  countries  averages 
$200  million  a  year.  In  1959,  Brazil  bought  nearly 
$50  million  more  in  Argentine  wheat  and  other 
goods  than  Argentina  imported  from  Brazil.  To  bal- 
ance this  trade,  Brazil  pushed  exchanges  in  manu- 
factures and  machinery.  Brazilian  manufactures 
were  favored  by  an  Argentine  waiver  on  import 
surcharges  running  from  20  to  300  percent. 

Increased  coffee  exports  also  helped  late  in  the 
year.  Brazil  started  to  sell  at  a  lower  price,  and  the 
increase  in  sales  recovered  part  of  the  loss  in  i 
July  exports  more  than  doubled  the  July  1958  L0. 
but  sales  in  the  United  States  were  made  at  $0.f 
a  pound  as  compared  to  the  earlier  $0.555. 

Inflation  continued  to  increase,  affecting  lower 
and  middle  income  groups.  The  cost  of  living  in  Rio 
rose  33.7  percent  in  the  first  eight  months  of  1959. 
The  cost  of  food  alone  increased  41.3  percent  in  the 
same  period.  Food  shortages  developed  and  the 
price  of  black  beans,  a  staple  of  the  Brazilian  diet, 
jumped  from  29  to  65  cruzeiros  per  kilogram. 

In  September  the  government  took  over  the  man- 
agement of  slaughterhouses  and  packing  plants, 
after  packers,  in  protest  against  price  control,  had 
halted  deliveries.  The  meat  shortage  was  badly  felt 
in  the  cities,  especially  in  Rio  and  Sao  Paulo,  and 
pressure  to  turn  to  Soviet  Russia  for  help  increased. 
U.S.  Ambassador,  John  M.  Gabot,  warned  in  a 
speech  that:  "Brazil  could  adopt  a  new  political  ori- 
entation only  at  the  cost  of  endangering  her  own 
security  as  well  as  that  of  the  United  States." 

labor.  While  the  government  was  settling  a  rail- 
road strike,  a  busdrivers'  strike  paralyzed  Sao 
Paulo.  A  strike  of  port  workers  at  Santos  was  called 
off  when  the  government  promised  a  30  percent 
wage  increase.  In  Rio  de  Janeiro,  teachers  and  stu- 
dents struck  for  higher  salaries  and  against  tuition 
increases.  Food  riots  flared  in  some  important  cities 
and  in  the  interior.  In  September,  the  administra- 
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tion  announced  that  there  would  be  drastic  measures 
against  subversion,  hinting  that  some  of  the  riots 
were  Communist-inspired.  On  Dec.  2,  an  illegally 
called,  24-hour  general  strike  under  Communist  aus- 
pices, failed  for  lack  of  worker  or  union  support.  On 
December  3,  a  revolt  by  a  dozen  air  force  and  army 
officers  started.  Five  Brazilian  planes  were  seized  and 
headquarters  were  set  up  in  tne  jungle  town  of  Ara- 
garcas,  1,100  miles  northwest  of  Rio,  bordering  on 
the  state  of  Mato  Grosso.  The  rebels  failed  to  win 
support  of  the  army  garrisons  or  air  bases,  and  two 
days  later  fled  to  Paraguay. 

As  long  as  the  government  policy  insists  that 
Brazil's  almost  explosive  industrial  development  since 
1955  continue,  the  price  is  likely  to  be  inflation 
checked  by  price  controls,  and  continued  popular 
discontent.  —MIGUEL  JORIUN 

BRETHREN,  Church  of  th«.  Established  in  Schwar- 
zenau,  Germany,  in  1708,  by  a  group  of  German 
pietists,  who  migrated  to  Gcrmantown,  Pa.,  in  1719. 
This  denomination  has  1,073  churches,  822  pastors, 
and  200,635  members  in  the  United  States.  The 
church  maintains  seven  educational  institutions  with 
4,565  students  and  its  Sunday  and  Bible  schools 
were  attended  by  158,814  persons  in  1958.  Foreign 
missionaries  served  13,681  members  of  mission 
churches.  Contributions  to  expenses  and  benevo- 
lences for  the  year  ended  Sept.  30, 1958,  were  $12,- 
258,203.74.  Address:  Elgin,  111. 
BRIDGES.  The  Fort  Pitt  Bridge  over  the  Mononea- 
hela  River  near  the  Point  of  Pittsburgh's  Golden 
Triangle  was  opened  to  traffic  in  June.  This  struc- 
ture, 750  ft.  in  length,  is  the  world's  first  double 
deck,  tied-arch  bridge.  A  new  lift  span  was  com- 
pleted between  Palm  Beach  and  West  Palm  Beach, 
Fla.  The  world's  highest  steel  arch,  with  a  span 
length  of  1,028  ft.  was  dedicated  on  February  20. 
It  is  across  the  Colorado  River  Gorge  and  is  on  the 
access  road  to  the  Glen  Canyon  Dam  in  Arizona. 
This  structure  is  now  the  third  longest  steel  arch 
in  the  world. 

The  longest  vertical  lift  span  ever  built  was 
opened  in  July.  It  has  a  length  of  558  ft.,  is  over  the 
Arthur  Kill,  and  connects  Staten  Island  and  New 
Jersey.  A  continuous  plate  girder  bridge  with  spans 
of  275  ft.,  375  ft.,  and  275  ft.  was  completed  in  the 
autumn  over  the  Tennessee  River  at  Chattanooga. 
Term.  The  longest  box  girder  bridge  was  completed 
during  the  year  at  New  Haven,  Conn.,  with  a  con- 
tinuous unit  having  a  center  span  378  ft.  in  length. 

The  Iowa-Illinois  Memorial  Bridge  across  the 
Mississippi  River  at  Davenport,  Iowa,  was  com- 
pleted late  in  the  year.  The  structure  includes  a 
main  suspension  span  of  1,480  ft.  A  new  high  level 
arch  cantilever  bridge  with  310-foot  anchor  spans 
and  a  main  span  of  620  ft.  was  completed  over  the 
ship  canal  at  Corpus  Christi,  Tex.,  late  in  1959. 

Construction  is  progressing  on  the  Throgs  Neck 
Bridge  connecting  the  Bronx  and  Queens  in  New 
York  City.  It  has  a  main  suspension  span  of  1,800  ft. 
and  parallels  the  existing  Whitestone  Bridge.  Com- 
pletion is  scheduled  for  1961.  Work  has  begun  on 
the  addition  of  a  second  deck  to  the  George  Wash- 
ington Suspension  Bridge  over  the  Hudson  River  at 
New  York  City. 

Ground  breaking  ceremonies  for  what  will  be  the 
longest  main  span  suspension  bridge  in  the  world 
were  held  in  August  at  Fort  Waosworth  on  New 
York's  Staten  Island.  This  crossing  of  the  Narrows 
which  forms  the  entrance  to  the  New  York  Harbor 
was  first  proposed  in  1888.  It  will  have  a  main  sus- 
pension span  of  4,260  ft.,  60  ft.  longer  than  the  main 
suspension  span  of  4,200  ft.  in  the  Golden  Gate 
Bridge  at  San  Francisco,  Calif.  It  is  estimated  that  it 
will  take  six  years  to  complete  this  great  structure, 


Towers  will  rise  700  ft.  above  and  extend  300  ft. 
below  the  water  level  of  the  harbor. 

Construction  has  been  started  on  a  structure 
across  the  Carquinez  Strait  between  Benicia  and 
Martinez  in  California.  Work  has  started  on  a  bridge 
over  the  Niagara  River  connecting  the  City  of  Ni- 
agara Falls,  N.Y.,  with  Goat  Island.  It  is  a  continu- 
ous plate  girder  structure  and  includes  a  main  span 
of  450  ft.,  the  longest  of  this  type  in  the  United 
States.  Work  has  also  been  started  on  a  lift  span 
railroad  bridge  over  the  south  channel  of  the  St. 
Mary's  River  at  the  Sault  Sainte  Marie  Canal  in 
upper  Michigan. 

Plans  are  now  being  prepared  for  a  new  twin  tied- 
arch  structure  over  the  Ohio  River  from  Louisville, 
Ky.,  to  New  Albany,  Ind.  Each  arch  will  be  800  ft. 
in  length.  Welding  will  be  used  extensively  in  the 
fabrication  of  the  steel. 

The  American  Institute  of  Steel  Construction 
awards  for  the  most  beautiful  steel  bridges  con- 
structed in  1958  were  given  in  1959  as  follows:  the 
Macltinac  Bridge  over  Mackinac  Straits,  Mich.,  was 
winner  in  Class  I  for  bridges  with  spans  of  400  ft.  or 
more;  the  Louie  Morris  Memorial  Bridge  over  the 
Savannah  River  near  Anderson,  S.C.,  was  the  win- 
ner in  Class  II  for  bridges  with  fixed  spans  under 
400  ft.  in  length  and  costing  more  than  $500,000; 
and  the  Norwood  Bridges  over  the  Providence 
Turnpike  in  Massachusetts  was  the  winner  in  Class 
III  for  bridges  with  fixed  spans  under  400  ft.  and 
costing  less  than  $500,000.  There  was  no  award  in 
Class  IV  for  bridges  with  movable  spans.  Ten  struc- 
tures were  given  certificates  of  honorable  mention 
out  of  a  total  of  104  entries,  the  largest  number  of 
entries  in  the  31  years  that  die  AISC  has  sponsored 
the  competition. 

Foreign  Bridges.  Europe's  longest  main  suspension 
span  of  2,000  ft.  is  in  a  new  bridge  over  the  Seine 
River  at  Tancarville  near  Le  Havre,  France,  dedi- 
cated in  July.  The  longest  structure  to  be  built  in 
the  southern  hemisphere  in  20  years  was  completed 
in  May.  It  connects  the  city  of  Auckland  with  the 
borough  of  Northcote  in  New  Zealand.  The  total 
over-water  length  of  the  bridge  is  3,520  ft.  The 
Savines  Bridge,  one  of  the  world's  most  notable  pre- 
stressed  concrete  structures,  was  completed  in  No- 
vember. It  crosses  the  Durance  River  Valley  in 
southeastern  France.  It  has  a  total  length  of  2,783  ft. 

Work  is  progressing  on  the  new  bridge  over  the 
Firth  of  Forth  in  Scotland,  which  contains  a  main 
suspension  span  of  3,300  ft.,  the  longest  span  of 
this  type  in  the  world  outside  the  United  States.  It 
is  adjacent  to  the  famous  Firth  of  Forth  Cantilever 
Bridge.  Almost  completed  is  a  6,000  ft.  double-deck 
truss  structure  across  the  Ganges  River  in  eastern 
India.  The  world's  third  longest  steel  arch,  with  a 
1,082  ft.  span,  is  being  erected  over  the  Mersey 
River  and  the  Manchester  Ship  Canal  near  Liver- 
pool, England.  China  has  started  two  railroad 
bridges  across  the  Yangtze  and  Yellow  Rivers.  The 
Yellow  River  bridge  will  be  the  longest  structure  on 
the  China  mainland.  A  new  suspension  bridge  is 
now  under  construction  over  the  Rhine  River  at 
Cologne,  Germany. 

The  highest  bridge  in  Europe  will  be  a  2,296-foot 
structure  over  the  Sill  River  Valley  on  a  new  auto- 
bahn connecting  Innsbruck,  Austria,  with  Italy's 
road  net  south  of  Brenner  Pass.  Progress  is  being 
made  on  the  Kingsferry  Bridge  over  the  River  Swale 
which  links  the  Isle  of  Sheppey  with  the  mainland 
of  Kent,  England.  The  Government  of  Pakistan  has 
asked  for  bids  on  the  construction  of  a  steel  truss 
arch  railroad  bridge  with  an  806-foot  span  over  the 
Sukkur.  It  will  be  the  ninth  longest  steel  arch  in  the 
world,  Portugal  is  planning  a  suspension  structure 
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with  a  main  span  of  3,281  ft.  over  the  Tagus  River 
from  Lisbon  to  Almada.  Explorations  have  revealed 
that  the  main  span  of  the  proposed  suspension 
bridge  over  the  Bosporus,  connecting  Europe  with 
Asia,  must  be  increased  from  2,214  ft.  to  3,091  ft. 

A  240-foot  steel  girder  bridge  over  the  Lora 
River  near  Florence,  Italy,  on  Italy's  Highway  of  the 
Sun,  collapsed  in  October,  killing  four  workers. 
This  highway  will  connect  Milan  in  the  north  of 
Italy  with  Reggia  in  the  extreme  south  and  will 
eventually  be  linked  with  Sicily  by  a  suspension 
bridge  over  the  two-mile  Strait  of  Messina.  The 
main  span  length  for  this  structure  would  be  5,000 
ft.,  with  two  side  spans  of  2,402  ft.  each.  It  would 
be  the  longest  suspension  bridge  in  the  world.  Ini- 
tial explorations  have  been  made  in  the  Strait  of 
Messina  for  the  foundations  of  the  structure.  Italy's 
Highway  of  the  Sun  will  also  contain  Europe's 
longest  prestressed  concrete  bridge  over  the  Po 
River  near  Piacenze.  It  will  have  14  spans,  measur- 
ing 3,858  ft.  from  abutment  to  abutment.  Also  under 
construction  on  this  highway  is  a  550-foot  concrete 
arch  over  the  Aglio  River  Valley  near  Florence.  It  is 
expected  that  the  turnpike  will  be  completed  in 
1963.  -JOHN  M.  HAYES 

BRITISH  COLUMBIA.  The  most  westerly  Province  of 
Canada.  Area:  366,255  sq.mi.,  including  6,976 
sq.mi.  of  fresh  water.  Pop.  (1959  est):  1,921,000. 
Chief  cities  (1956  census):  Victoria  (capital)  54,- 
584,  Vancouver  365,844,  New  Westminster  31,665, 
North  Vancouver  19,951,  and  Nanaimo  12,705. 

Education  (1957-58):  306,277  students  enrolled 
in  schools  and  colleges.  Leading  religious  denomina- 
tions (1951):  United  Church  341,914,  Anglican 
315,469,  Roman  Catholic  168,016,  and  Presbyterian 
97,151. 

Production.  Cash  income  from  sale  of  farm  prod- 
ucts amounted  to  $119.6  million  in  1958.  Field  crops 
from  588,000  acres  were  valued  at  $25.1  million. 
Chief  field  crops  (1959):  oats  4  million  bu.,  barley 
1.6  million  bu.,  wheat  1.2  million  bu.,  potatoes  2,- 
104,000  cwt,  tame  hay  823,000  tons,  fodder  com 
52,000  tons.  Livestock  (June  1, 1958):  400,000  cat- 
tle, 24,000  horses,  52,000  hogs,  90,000  sheep,  4,- 
711,000  poultry.  Farm  value  of  poultry  meat  in 
1958  was  estimated  at  $11  million  and  farm  value 
of  eggs  was  $13.6  million. 

Production  of  creamery  butter  in  1958  was  esti- 
mated at  3,258,000  lb.,  cheddar  cheese  at  789,000 
Ib.  The  1957-58  production  of  fur  pelts  had  a  value 
of  $3,702,799;  value  of  pelts  produced  on  528  fur 
farms  in  1957  was  $3,309,554.  The  marketed  value 
of  fisheries  products  was  $63.5  million  in  1957.  of 
which  the  salmon  pack  ( 1,424,558  cases  of  48  lb.), 
amounted  to  $25,295,200.  or  39.8  percent.  Fruit 
production  in  1957  was  valued  at  $13.3  million. 

British  Columbia,  with  1,541  active  sawmills  in 
operation,  ranked  first  in  total  Canadian  production 
of  sawed  lumber  in  1957  with  4,412,387  M  ft.  val- 
ued at  $281  million.  Mineral  production  hi  1958  to- 
taled $151  million. 

In  1957  there  were  4,250  manufacturing  estab- 
lishments with  a  combined  output  of  $1,785,298,- 
750;  employment  was  furnished  to  105,631  persons 
who  were  paid  $405,129,932  in  salaries  and  wages. 
Over  18  percent  of  the  value  of  production  was  con- 
tributed by  the  sawmilling  industry,  followed  by 
pulp  and  paper;  petroleum  products;  veneer  and 
plywood;  sash,  door  and  planing  mills;  fish  process- 
ing; slaughtering  and  meat  packing;  shipbuilding; 
miscellaneous  food  preparations;  butter  and  cheese; 
bread  and  other  bakery  products;  fruit  and  vegeta- 
We  preparations;  printing  and  publishing;  brief 
and  structural  steel:  fertilizers;  sheet  metal 
ucts;  industrial  machinery;  paper  boxes  and 
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furniture;  breweries;  prepared  stock  and  poultry 
feeds. 

Finance.  Estimates  for  the  fiscal  year  ended  Mar. 
31,  1959,  are:  net  general  revenue,  $271,400,000 
and  net  general  expenditure,  $266,370,000.  Prelimi- 
nary figures  for  fiscal  1958:  $275,450,000  for  net 
general  revenue  and  $272,880,000  for  net  general 
expenditure. 

Govornmont.  The  executive  power  is  vested  in  a 
lieutenant  governor  who  is  advised  by  a  ministry  of 
the  Legislative  Assembly,  the  latter  consisting  of  52 
members  elected  for  a  five-year  term  by  adult  suf- 
frage. Six  senators  (appointed  for  life)  and  22  elect- 
ed House  of  Commons  members  represent  British 
Columbia  in  the  Federal  Parliament.  Lieutenant 
Governor,  Frank  MacKenzie  Ross;  Premier,  W.  A. 
C.  Bennett. 

BRITISH  GUIANA.  A  British  colony  situated  on  the 
northeast  coast  of  South  America.  Area:  83,000 
sq.mi.  Pop.  (1958  est.):  539,940.  Principal  cities: 
Georgetown  (capital)  120,000  inhabitants;  New 
Amsterdam  13,780.  Nearly  80  percent  of  the  popula- 
tion is  literate.  The  government  aids  most  of  the 
educational  institutions.  There  are  309  primary 
schools  with  106,459  pupils,  and  40  secondary 
schools,  two  of  which  are  government  owned  and 
two  grant-aided.  For  higher  education,  students 
travel  to  Great  Britain,  Ireland,  and  Canada,  or 
study  at  Guiana's  Technical  Institute  and  the  Car- 
negie Trade  School. 

Production  and  Trade.  The  principal  occupations  are 
agriculture,  mining,  forestry,  and  fishing.  The  main 
products  are  sugar  (306,361  long  tons  produced  in 
1958),  rum,  rice,  and  bauxite.  Manganese  and  alu- 
minum companies  have  been  founded,  and  uranium, 
recently  discovered,  will  be  supplied  to  the  British 
Atomic  Energy  Commission  under  a  ten-year  agree- 
ment. In  1958  imports  were  valued  at  BG$116,386,- 
400;  exports  at  BG$96.376,700.  The  principal  im- 
ports were  machinery,  flour,  cotton,  fabrics,  and  dis- 
tilled fuel.  The  chief  exports  were  sugar,  rice,  dia- 
monds, timber,  rum,  bauxite,  and  gold. 

Government.  In  1959  estimated  revenue  totaled 
BG$47,892,547  and  expenditure  BG$45,892,547 
(one  BG  dollar  equals  U.S.$0.58).  The  1956  consti- 
tution provides  for  a  legislative  council  consisting  of 
a  speaker  and  28  members;  three  of  these  are  ex 
officio,  not  more  than  11  nominated,  and  not  fewer 
than  14  elected.  In  the  1957  elections  the  People's 
Progressive  party  won  nine  of  the  14  seats.  The  leg- 
islative council  has  six  nominated  members;  the  ex- 
ecutive council,  presided  over  by  the  governor,  com- 
prises five  members  of  the  People's  Progressive  party 
and  three  ex  officio  members.  Governor:  Sir  Ralph 
Grey. 

Events,  1959.  Dr.  Cheddi  Jagan,  Minister  of  Trade 
and  leader  of  the  Progressive  People's  party,  intro- 
duced to  the  constitution  committee  a  proposal  to 
establish  British  Guiana  as  an  independent  sover- 
eign state  within  the  Commonwealth.  The  opposi- 
tion party,  the  People's  National  Congress,  led  by 
Dr.  Linden  F.  S.  Burnham,  backed  a  move  for  do- 
minion status  and  affiliation  with  the  West  Indies 
Federation.  Dr.  Jagan's  motion  was  approved  by 
a  majority  of  the  20  members  on  May  11,  1959. 
After  attending  talks  at  the  Colonial  Office  in  Lon- 
don early  in  August,  Dr.  Jagan  expressed  strong 
dissatisfaction  with  the  amount  of  money  the  British 
government  was  willing  to  let  the  colony  spend  on 
a  development  program. 

In  October,  Sir  Patrick  Renison  was  appointed 
Governor  of  Kenya,  and  Sir  Ralph  Grey  was  ap- 
pointed to  succeed  him  as  Governor  of  British 
Guiana. 

Widespread  strikes  of  government  employees  for 
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increased  pay  in  December  crippled  rail,  steam- 
ship, hospital,  and  other  services.  The  government 
claimed  it  could  not  meet  the  new  demands. 
BRITISH  HONDURAS.  A  British  crown  colony  situ- 
ated on  the  Caribbean  coast  of  Central  America. 
Area:  8,866  sq.mi.  Pop.  (1957  est):  84,000.  Prin- 
cipal cities:  Belize  (capital)  28,500  inhabitants; 
Stann  Creek  3,500.  English  is  the  official  language 
spoken  and  taught,  while  Spanish  is  in  common  use 
among  the  Indians.  In  1956,  there  were  132  primary 
schools,  with  a  total  enrollment  of  17,249  students; 
there  are  nine  secondary  schools,  one  government- 
run  technical  high  school,  and  two  teacher  training 
colleges. 

The  main  occupations  are  forestry  and  agricul- 
ture. Principal  exports  are  mahogany,  pitch  pine, 
chicle  gum,  and  citrus  fruits.  The  main  imports  were 
vehicles,  machinery,  cotton,  and  foodstuffs.  In  1956 
total  imports  amounted  to  $15,850,630,  while  do- 
mestic exports  totaled  $7,486,507.  Efforts  are  being 
made  to  expand  the  colony's  fisheries,  and  an  export 
trade  to  the  United  States,  chiefly  in  lobsters,  is 
growing. 

In  1956,  revenue  totaled  BH$6,726,936,  and  ex- 
penditure BH$6,702,208.  (One  BH  dollar  equals 
U.S.$0.70.)  The  constitution  of  1954  provides  for 
a  legislative  assembly  of  nine  elected,  three  nomi- 
nated, and  three  official  members.  Elections  are  held 
every  three  years.  The  executive  council  consists  of 
seven  members  drawn  from  the  legislative  assembly. 
Colonial  Secretary,  T.  D.  Vickers;  Governor,  C.  H. 
Thornley. 

Ev«nfs,  1959.  Political  affiliation  continued  to  be 
the  major  point  of  contention  in  British  Honduras. 
The  colonial  government  looked  toward  the  Carib- 
bean where  the  British  are  the  dominant  force  with 
their  West  Indian  holdings,  while  the  opposition 
parties,  still  at  odds  with  each  other,  hold  a  common 
desire  for  independence  and  closer  eventual  ties  with 
Central  America.  Late  in  October,  the  constitutional 
commissioner,  Sir  Hilary  Blood,  published  recom- 
mendations to  increase  the  Legislative  Assembly 
from  15  to  25  members-18  elected  instead  of  the 
present  nine,  five  nominated  instead  of  three,  and 
two  ex  officio  members  instead  of  three.  An  execu- 
tive council  as  well  as  a  separate  legislature  would 
be  elected  by  the  Assembly  apart  from  these  25 
members.  A  ministerial  system  was  also  recommend- 
ed, consisting^  of  four  ministers  to  be  appointed  at 
the  Governor's  discretion.  Sir  Hilary  included  the 
suggestion  that  elections  be  held  under  the  new 
constitution  in  1960. 

BRITISH  NORTH  BORNEO.  A  British  crown  colony 
occupying  the  northeastern  extiemity  of  the  island 
of  Borneo.  Area:  29,388  sq.mi.,  including  the  island 
of  Labuan  (35  sq.mi.).  Pop.  (1957  est.):  400,836. 
Principal  cities:  Jesselton  (capital)  11,704,  San- 
dakan,  Tawau,  Kudat,  and  Victoria  (capital  of 
Labuan).  All  the  principal  cities  are  situatea  on  the 
coast  and  have  excellent  harbors. 

The  majority  of  the  population  is  engaged  in 
homestead  farming.  Other  occupations  are  forestry, 
fishing,  building,  transport,  and  commerce.  Trade 
(1957  est.):  import  $121.6  million;  export  $120.9 
million.  (All  figures  quoted  are  in  Malayan  dollars.) 
The  main  imports  were  cigars  and  cigarettes,  ve- 
hicles, rice,  and  building  materials.  Principal  ex- 
ports were  rubber,  timber,  copra,  and  tobacco.  See 
COLUMBO  PLAN. 

Finance  (1958  est.):  revenue  $36,703,569;  ex- 
penditure $36,292,499.  The  unit  of  currency  is  the 
Malayan  dollar,  worth  U.S.$0.3266.  The  government 
is  divided  into  the  legislative  council  consisting  of 
the  governor  as  president,  three  ex  officio  members, 
nine  official  members,  and  ten  nominated  members; 
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and  the  executive  council  consisting  of  three  ex 
officio  members,  two  official  members,  and  four 
nominated  members.  The  system  of  popular  vote 
has  not  been  introduced.  Governor:  Sir  William 
Goode. 

BRITISH  SOLOMON  ISLANDS.  A  British  protectorate 
including  all  the  islands  in  the  Solomons  archipelago 
south  and  southeast  of  the  island  of  Bougainville. 
Area  (approx.):  249,000  sq.  nautical  mi.  of  which 
about  11,500  sq.mi.  are  land.  Pop.  (1958  est.): 
113,350  of  whom  112,000  are  native  Melanesians 
and  Polynesians.  The  largest  of  the  groups  of  islands 
is  Guadalcanal  ( 2,500  sq.mi. )  and  the  most  popu- 
lous, Malaita  (est.  pop.  46,000).  Capital:  Honiara, 
on  Guadalcanal.  Most  of  the  population  is  engaged 
in  village  agnculture  or  in  the  copra  industry.  Main 
crops  are  coconuts,  yams,  bananas,  and  taro.  Trade 
(1957  est.):  imports  £A1,497,845;  exports  £A1,- 
547,221.  The  unit  of  currency  is  the  Australian 
pound,  equal  to  U.S. $2.24.  Main  imports  are  food- 
stuffs and  trade  goods  from  Australia.  Copra  is  the 
chief  export  ( 17,336  tons  in  1957).  The  protectorate 
is  administered  directly  by  the  High  Commissioner 
for  the  Western  Pacific;  assisting  him  is  an  advisory 
council,  consisting  of  official,  nonofficial,  and  native 
members.  High  Commissioner:  Sir  John  Gutch. 
BRITISH  WEST  AFRICA.  A  region  comprising  the  fol- 
lowing British  territories:  CAMEROONS,  BRITISH, 
GAMBIA;  NIGERIA;  and  SIERRA  LEONE. 
BRITISH  WEST  INDIES.  Three  groups  of  islands  make 
up  Britain's  colonial  possessions  in  the  West  Indies: 
(1)  BARBADOS;  (2)  JAMAICA  and  nearby  islands; 
and  ( 3 )  other  islands  in  the  Lesser  Antilles  (  LEE- 
WARD ISLANDS,  WINDWARD  ISLANDS,  and  TRINIDAD 
AND  TOBAGO).  BERMUDA  and  BAHAMAS  are  not  in- 
cluded. Each  of  these  island  groups  is  a  separate 
colony,  has  a  governor  appointed  by  the  Queen,  and 
has  varying  degrees  of  popular  representation  in  its 
legislature.  See  WEST  INDIES  FEDERATION. 
BRUNEI.  A  British  protectorate  on  the  northwest 
coast  of  Borneo.  Area:  2,226  sq.mi.  Pop.  (1957 
est.):  74,646.  Principal  cities:  Brunei  Town  (capi- 
tal) 16,000  inhabitants,  Seria  18,000;  Kuala  Belait 
8,000.  The  main  occupations  range  from  rural  agri- 
culture and  fishing  to  skilled  and  unskilled  labor  in 
the  oil  field  at  Seria  and  in  the  recently  expanded 
building  industry.  Main  crops  are  rubber,  coconuts, 
and  sago.  Production  of  crude  oil  was  42  million 
bbl.  in  1956.  The  principal  imports  are  machinery, 
vehicles,  cement,  and  base  metal  goods.  Trade 
(1957  est.):  exports  M$339,984,633;  imports 
M$  107,463,542.  Malayan  currency  is  the  only  legal 
tender  (the  Malayan  dollar  equals  U.S. $0.3266). 
Brunei,  with  an  estimated  annual  M$75  million 
financial  surplus,  has  been  rapidly  expanding  hous- 
ing, medical,  and  educational  facilities. 

Government.  In  September  1959,  a  new  constitu- 
tion was  promulgated,  introducing  democratic 
changes  and  granting  the  Sultan  of  Brunei  executive 
powers  previously  held  by  the  British  Resident.  The 
State  Council  was  replaced  by  Executive  and  Leg- 
islative Councils  appointed  by  the  Sultan.  Plans 
were  made  to  include  elected  members  once  elec- 
tion machinery  was  established.  A  Mentri  Besar 
( Chief  Minister )  was  appointed  by  the  Sultan  to  re- 
place the  British  Resident.  Under  the  new  agree- 
ment Great  Britain  remains  responsible  for  the  de- 
fense and  external  affairs  of  the  state.  The  British 
Resident  became  High  Commissioner.  Sultan,  Omar 
Ali  Saiffudin;  High  Commissioner,  D.  C.  White. 
BUCKWHEAT.  Production  in  1959  continued  the 
general  downtrend  of  the  last  decade.  The  U.S. 
crop  was  estimated  at  1.37  million  bu.  by  the  Agri- 
cultural Marketing  Service,  23  percent  less  than  in 
1958  and  59  percent  below  the  1948-57  average. 
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The  crop  was  harvested  from  79,000  acres,  19  per- 
cent less  than  in  1958  and  58  percent  less  than  aver- 
age. Yields  per  acre  averaged  17.3  bu.,  nearly  a 
bushel  less  than  in  1958  and  below  the  average  of 
18  bu. 

Eight  States  produced  the  1959  crop:  Pennsyl- 
vania 400,000  bu.,  New  York  391,000,  Wisconsin 
150,000,  Michigan  145,000,  Tennessee  74,000,  Ohio 
72,000,  Minnesota  70,000,  and  West  Virginia  66,000. 

—WAYNE  DEXTER 

BUDDHIST  CHURCHES  OF  AMERICA.  Organized  in 
1914,  this  body  was  incorporated  under  this  name 
in  1942  arid  institutionally  represents  the  Jodon  Shin 
Shu  sect  of  Japanese  Buddhism  in  the  United  States. 
Address:  1710  Octavia  St.,  San  Francisco  9,  Calif. 
BUDGET,  Bureau  of  the.  A  part  of  the  executive  office 
of  the  President  of  the  United  States,  the  Bureau 
assists  him  in  the  preparation  and  execution  of  the 
budget  of  the  Federal  government;  the  coordination 
of  legislation  and  executive  orders  proposed  by  ex- 
ecutive agencies;  the  improvement  of  management 
and  organization  throughout  the  executive  branch, 
and  the  coordination  of  the  Federal  government's 
statistical  activities.  Director:  Maunce  H.  Stans. 
BULGARIA.  A  Balkan  republic  in  Southeast  Europe. 
Area:  42,818  sq.mi.  Pop.  (1958  est):  7,728,000. 
Chief  cities  (1956  est.):  Sofia  (capital)  725,756, 
Plovdiv  162,518;  Stalin  (formerly  Varna)  119,769, 
Ruse  (formerly  Rustchuk)  83,472;  Burgas  72,795; 
and  Pleven  57,758. 

Education  and  Religion.  Primary  education  is  com- 
pulsory and  free  between  the  ages  of  7  and  15.  In 
the  school  year  1958-59,  some  1,175,000  students 
attended  primary  and  secondary  schools,  65,000 
were  in  vocational  schools,  and  43,000  in  institutions 
of  higher  learning,  including  universities. 

The  Bulgarian  Orthodox  Church  includes  89  per- 
cent of  population  and  has  been  dependent  on  the 
Soviet  synod  since  1945.  In  1949  there  were  638,- 
000  Moslems,  56,000  Roman  Catholics,  20,000  Jews, 
and  15,744  Protestants. 

Production.  Annual  output  at  the  beginning  of 
1959  was  reported  as  follows  for  key  industrial 
commodities:  electric  power  3,024  million  kwh, 
coal  12,730,000  tons,  copper  ore  702,000  tons,  lead- 
zinc  oie  2,241,000  tons,  steel  211,000  tons,  rolled 
metals  138,800  tons,  and  cement  934,000  tons.  In 
1958,  the  agricultural  sector  produced  770,000  tons 
of  corn,  45,000  tons  of  cotton,  and  about  70,000 
tons  of  tobacco.  Industrial  production,  which  was 
said  to  have  risen  by  16  percent  in  1958,  was  meant 
to  increase  by  no  less  than  27.8  percent  in  1959.  For 
agnculture,  an  even  greater  leap  forward  of  73.9 
percent  was  decreed.  See  Events  below. 

Foreign  Trade.  In  1958,  Bulgarian  exports  were 
valued  at  $370  million  (9.2  percent  in  machinery 
and  equipment ) ;  imports  amounted  to  $357  million 
( with  machinery  and  equipment  38.9  percent  of  the 
total ) .  In  1957,  with  little  change  the  following  year, 
54  percent  of  the  country's  exports  went  to  the 
U.S.S.R.  and  53  percent  of  its  imports  came  from 
that  country.  The  share  of  the  entire  Soviet  bloc 
was  87  percent  of  exports  and  83  percent  of  imports. 
Although  tobacco  remained  a  major  item  of  export, 
its  shaie  has  been  falling  from  29  percent  in  1952  to 
14  percent  in  1957;  on  the  other  hand,  the  export  of 
textiles  has  risen  rapidly  from  negligible  amounts  in 
years  past  to  19  percent  in  1957. 

Transportation  and  Communications.  Railroads  han- 
dle by  tar  the  largest  portion  of  the  country's  freight 
traffic.  In  1957  there  were  2,670  mi.  of  railwavs  and 
15,870  mi.  of  roads.  In  1958,  total  freight  traffic  was 
divided  as  follows  (computed  in  million  ton /kilo- 
meters): railroads  5,243,  sea  shipping  2,099,  river 
Chipping  391,  trupks  359,  and  airlines  445,  The  na- 


tional airline,  TABSO,  serves  the  country,  while  the 
Soviet  airline,  Aeroflot,  and  K.L.M.  provide  inter- 
national air  transportation. 

Eight  of  the  12  daily  newspapers,  headed  by  the 
organ  of  the  Communist  party  (with  a  national  cir- 
culation of  500,000),  are  printed  in  Sofia.  The  Bul- 
garian State  Radio,  controlled  by  the  Council  of 
Ministers,  operates  six  transmitters;  in  its  foreign 
service,  Sofia  broadcasts  nine  hours  a  day  in  nine 
languages.  In  1956  there  were  6,120,286  telephones 
in  service. 

Finance.  The  1959  budget  called  for  a  revenue  of 
27,079,493,000  leva  and  expenditures  of  26,951,- 
903,000  leva.  (The  lev  is  worth  U.S.$0.105  at  the 
tourist  rate  and  U.S.$0.147  at  the  official  rate.) 

Government.  The  Bulgarian  People's  Republic  was 
proclaimed  on  Sept.  15, 1946.  Executive  power  is  in 
the  hands  of  the  Communist  party,  with  ultimate 
authority  vested  in  the  Politburo  of  the  party's  Cen- 
tral Committee.  The  Fatherland  Front  is  now  the 
sole  political  organization  allowed  to  exist.  First 
Secretary  of  the  Central  Committee:  Todor  Zhivkov. 
President  of  the  Presidium  of  the  National  Assem- 
bly: Dimiter  Canev.  Premier:  Anton  Yugov. 

Events,  1959.  Toward  the  end  of  1958,  Bulgaria 
emulated  China  by  decreeing  a  total  mobilization  of 
resources  and  manpower  to  propel  the  country  into 
a  gigantic  "leap  forward."  In  launching  this  ambi- 
tious project,  First  Secretary  of  the  Central  Com- 
mittee Todor  Zhivkov  urged  the  people  to  fulfill  the 
third  five  year  plan  (1958-62)  in  "three  to  four 
years,"  postulating  a  doubling  of  industrial  produc- 
tion ana  a  trebling  in  agricultural  output  by  1962. 

To  reach  these  targets,  involving  the  most  sweep- 
ing plan  ever  introduced  in  a  Soviet  satellite  coun- 
try, the  regime  instituted  a  number  of  radical  mea- 
sures in  1959.  Youth  groups,  intellectuals,  and 
bureaucrats  were  ordered  to  work  in  fields  and  fac- 
tories to  a  far  greater  extent  than  ever  before.  Work 
brigades,  made  up  of  men,  women,  and  youngsters, 
sprang  up  all  over  the  country  in  response  to  con- 
stant appeals  for  "voluntary"  labor,  which  had  to  be 
contributed  by  the  individual  in  his  own  spare  time 
without  any  remuneration.  In  the  case  of  youth,  the 
regime  took  a  leaf  from  the  Russian  book  and  intro- 
duced so-called  polytechmcism  in  education,  re- 
shaping the  curriculum  to  supplement  studies  with 
woik  in  production. 

The  face  of  the  land  was  radically  changed  and 
control  over  peasants  markedly  tightened  by  a 
merger  of  all  collective  farms.  Their  number  was 
reduced  from  3,450  to  625.  These  larger  units,  now 
embracing  over  91  percent  of  the  country's  agricul- 
tural land,  were  also  scheduled  to  absorb  local  light 
industries,  thus  progressively  growing  into  largely 
self-contained  production  centers.  As  an  immediate 
measure  to  buttress  the  power  of  these  super-farms, 
the  regime  decreed  the  abolition  of  the  machine 
tractor  stations  and  ordered  that  their  machinery  be 
sold  to  the  collectives.  At  the  same  time  compulsory 
deliveries  of  produce  were  replaced  by  a  state  pur- 
chasing system. 

Tlie  entire  state  administrative  system  was  radi- 
cally revised  by  the  establishment  of  30  "adminis- 
trative-economic" units  in  place  of  past  territorial 
divisions  and  by  the  abolition  of  seven  ministries. 

Bv  mid-year,  the  reforms  and  forced  activity  had 
reportedly  resulted  in  a  23.4  percent  rise  in  state- 
planned  industry.  But  there  were  also  clear  signs  of 
disorders  in  the  channels  of  supplv  and  distribution 
and  of  a  lowering  in  the  quality  of  products. 

Internationally,  Bulgaria  continued  its  feud  with 
Yugoslavia.  On  March  27,  Washington  and  Sofia 
announced  the  resumption  of  diplomatic  relations 
af  ter  a  lapse  of  nine  years,  — GEQRCE  LJEBEB 
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BURAIMI  OASIS.  A  group  of  nine  small  villages  on 
the  border  between  Saudi  Arabia  and  the  British 
protected  Sheikdoms  of  Abu  Dhabi  and  Muscat  and 
Oman.  Area:  about  135  sq.mi.  Pop.:  about  10,000. 
Rule  divided  between  the  Sheik  of  Abu  Dhabi  and 
the  Sultan  of  Muscat.  Disputes  over  the  area's  oil 
rights  have  made  it  the  scene  of  several  armed  con- 
flicts between  Saudi  Arabia  and  Great  Britain  since 
1955.  Guerrilla  warfare  continued  during  1959  with 
several  casualties  on  both  sides.  In  spite  of  constant 
harassment,  British  companies  maintained  their 
search  for  oil  in  the  area.  Saudi  Arabian  Governor: 
Turki  Ibn  Utaishan.  Paramount  Sheik  of  Buraimi: 
Saqr  Ibn  Saultan. 

BURMA,  Union  of.  An  independent  republic  in 
southeastern  Asia,  the  Union  consists  of  the  terri- 
tories formerly  governed  by  the  United  Kingdom 
(to  1948)  and  the  Karenni  states.  Area:  261,789 
sq.mi.  Pop.  (1958  est.):  20,255,000.  About  three 
fifths  of  the  people  are  Burmans.  Indigenous  non- 
Burmans  include  Shans,  Karens,  Kachins,  and  Chins. 
Chief  nonindigenous  groups  are  Chinese,  Indians, 
and  Pakistanis.  Chief  cities  ( 1955  est. ) :  Rangoon 
(capital)  737,000  inhabitants;  Mandalay  182,000; 
Moulmein  102,000. 

Education  and  Religion.  After  independence  was  at- 
tained in  1949,  a  state-controlled,  centralized  sys- 
tem of  education  was  set  up.  The  system  includes 
free  primary,  secondary,  and  high  schools,  with 
about  2  million  pupils  in  1957.  Higher  education  is 
given  at  University  College,  Mandalay,  which  is  to 
become  the  University  of  Mandalay;  and  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Rangoon  with  its  constituent  colleges. 
There  are  also  several  teachers'  training  colleges  and 
intermediate  colleges.  Buddhist  monasteries  in  the 
villages  furnish  the  rudiments  of  elementary  educa- 
tion. The  chief  languages  are  Burmese  ( 70  percent ) 
and  English.  More  than  80  percent  of  the  people 
are  Buddhist.  Nearly  all  of  the  rest  belong  to 
animist,  Mohammedan,  Hindu,  or  Christian  sects. 

Production  and  Trade.  The  economy  has  long  been 
dominated  by  rice,  which  is  grown  on  two  thirds  of 
the  cultivated  area.  Burma  is  the  world's  chief  ex- 
porter of  rice.  The  1958-59  rice  harvest  was  ex- 
pected to  surpass  the  1956-57  high  point  of  4.7  mil- 
lion tons,  but  markets  for  the  2  million  tons  avail- 
able for  exports  were  poor.  India  remained  the  chief 
buyer  of  Burma's  rice,  with  contracts  for  500,000 
tons  in  1959. 

Burma's  industrialization  has  been  delayed.  Agri- 
culture and  related  enterprises  such  as  the  process- 
ing and  marketing  of  products  of  the  land  still  form 
about  two  thirds  of  domestic  output.  The  state  has 
built  plants  for  cement,  textiles,  jute,  steel-rolling, 
sugar,  brick,  tiles,  and  Pharmaceuticals.  Petroleum, 
lead,  tin,  and  wolfram  are  extracted  in  quantity. 
Teak  production  and  export,  once  important  to  the 
economy,  are  slowly  recovering  from  war  injury. 
Gold,  silver,  and  precious  stones  are  produced.  To- 
tal exports  in  1958  were  920.8  million  kyats  (the 
kyat  equals  U.S.$0.21)  and  imports  969.3  million 
kyats.  For  the  first  three  months  of  1959  the  figures 
were  exports  215  million,  and  imports  247  million. 
Trade  was  smaller  in  1958  than  in  1957. 

Transportation.  There  are  3,760  mi.  of  hard-surface 
roads  and  about  1,900  mi.  of  railroad.  The  Irra- 
waddy  River,  with  its  tributaries  and  delta,  has 
about  3,200  mi.  of  navigable  water.  Union  of  Burma 
Airways,  established  in  1948,  has  internal  and  for- 
eign services. 

Finance.  The  country  is  committed  to  deficit  fi- 
nancing in  order  to  promote  expansion.  Revenue 
estimates  for  1959-60  included  expected  loans  of 
U.S.$5.7  million  from  the  World  Bank,  $13.3  million 
from  the  U.S.  International  Cooperation  Adminis- 


tration, $4.9  million  from  the  Soviet  Union,  and 
$0.5  million  from  the  Colombo  Plan.  Credits  re- 
ceived from  these  sources  in  1958-59  were  $24.8 
million. 

Oov«rnm«nt.  According  to  the  constitution  in  full 
effect  since  Jan.  4,  1948,  legislative  power  is  vested 
in  a  parliament  consisting  of  the  Chamber  of  Depu- 
ties of  about  250  members  and  the  Chamber  of  Na- 
tionalities of  125  members.  The  president  is  elected 
by  parliament  for  a  five-year  term.  He  has  no  right 
of  veto.  The  constitution  establishes  as  semi-auton- 
omous states  the  Shan,  Kachin,  Karen,  and  Kayah 
(formerly  Karenni)  states  and  a  Chin  Hills  Special 
Division.  These  and  many  other  communities  are 
represented  proportionally  in  the  upper  house,  the 
Chamber  of  Nationalities.  President:  U  Win  Maung, 
elected  in  1957.  Prime  Minister:  General  Ne  Win, 
succeeded  U  Nu  in  October  1958;  resigned  Feb.  13, 
1959;  reelected  Feb.  27,  1959.  See  Events  below. 

Events,  1959.  The  reforms  begun  by  the  Prime 
Minister,  General  Ne  Win,  after  he  took  over  the 
government  from  former  Prime  Minister  U  Nu  in 
October  1958,  were  pushed  energetically  in  1959. 
Under  the  new  military-civilian  administration  rail- 
way services  were  reorganized,  corruption  in  gov- 
ernment and  business  was  prosecuted,  the  capital 
city  of  Rangoon  underwent  cleaning  and  painting, 
and  the  long  fight  against  Communist  and  other  in- 
surgents was  waged  with  new  vigor. 

General  Ne  Win  resigned  on  February  13  for  con- 
stitutional reasons.  Since  he  was  not  a  member  of 
the  Chamber  of  Deputies  his  original  term  was 
limited  to  six  months,  during  which  he  was  expected 
to  create  a  stable  environment  for  the  holding  of 
special  elections.  General  Ne  Win  held  that  political 
tensions  and  rebel  activities  made  it  impossible  to 
hold  peaceful  elections  before  his  first  six  months 
ended.  After  his  resignation,  within  the  15  days  al- 
lowed by  the  constitution,  parliament  voted  a  con- 
stitutional amendment  permitting  the  prime  minister 
to  remain  in  office  until  1960,  when  the  regular  gen- 
eral election  was  to  be  held.  General  Ne  Win  was 
then  renamed  prime  minister  on  February  27  by  the 
Chamber  of  Deputies  and  slight  changes  were  made 
in  the  cabinet. 

The  political  tensions  mentioned  by  the  Prime 
Minister  were  understood  to  mean  the  split  in  the 
AFPFL  (Anti-Fascist  People's  Freedom  League), 
with  one  faction  led  by  former  Prime  Minister  U  Nu 
and  the  other  by  the  now  dominant  army.  The  lat- 
ter accused  U  Nu  of  over-leniency  to  Communist 
rebels  who  surrendered.  The  split  continued  after 
the  constitutional  change;  but  the  government,  busy 
with  practical  reforms,  tended  to  ignore  provocative 
statements  by  the  U  Nu  faction.  Army  spokesmen 
reiterated  a  desire  to  complete  the  clean-up  and  then 
to  retire  from  politics. 

In  March,  Burmese  troops  attacked  the  remnants 
of  Chinese  Nationalist  units  who  had  crossed  the 
border  in  1949  after  their  defeat  by  the  Chinese 
Communists  and  have  remained  emplaced  in  Wa 
State.  Their  strength  was  estimated  at  about  5,000 
men.  On  May  18,  1959,  Burmese  forces  launched 
a  major  offensive,  capturing  a  jungle  air  field  used 
to  support  the  Chinese  Nationalists.  The  Rangoon 
newspaper  Nation  criticized  the  Peking  government 
for  not  taking  more  decisive  action  in  the  border 
dispute.  Nation  filed  a  complaint  for  defamation 
against  TASS,  the  Soviet  news  agency,  for  asserting 
that  it  had  received  money  from  the  U.S.  Embassy 
to  induce  it  to  editorialize  against  Burma's  peace 
policy. 

Three  Communist  officials  sought  asylum  in  the 
U.S.  Embassy  in  Rangoon.  Soviet  Embassy  attache, 
Col.  Mikhail  I.  Stryguine  attempted  suicide  after  he 
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was  refused  asylum  in  April.  He  was  removed  from 
the  Rangoon  hospital  by  Communist  officials  and 
flown  out  of  Burma  on  a  Chinese  Communist  plane 
under  duress.  In  June,  Aleksandr  Kaznacheyev,  In- 
formation Officer  of  the  Soviet  Embassy,  was 
granted  political  asylum  in  the  U.S.  Embassy. 

— ALZADA  COMSTOCK 

BUSINESS  ADVISORY  COUNCIL.  This  Council  of  the 
U.S.  Department  of  Commerce  was  organized  by 
the  Secretary  of  Commerce  in  June  1933  under  the 
organic  act  authorizing  the  Department  of  Com- 
merce "to  foster,  promote  and  develop  foreign  and 
domestic  commerce."  The  Council  consists  or  a  rep- 
resentative group  of  businessmen  who  are  invited 
to  serve  without  compensation  for  one-year  terms. 
Its  primary  objective  is  to  submit  to  the  Secretary 
of  Commerce  a  constructive  point  of  view  on  mat- 
ters of  public  policy  affecting  the  business  interests 
of  the  country.  Chairman,  S.  D.  Bechtel;  Vice  Chair- 
men: Roger  M.  Blough,  Ralph  J.  Cordiner,  Frank 
Stanton,  Sidney  J.  Weinberg;  Executive  Director, 
George  A.  Wyeth,  Jr. 

BUSINESS  AND  DEFENSE  SERVICES  ADMINISTRATION, 
THE.  A  primary  unit  of  the  U.S.  Department  of 
Commerce,  BDSA  is  dedicated  to  serving  all  busi- 
ness in  the  interest  of  promoting  economic  growth 
and  maintaining  a  healthy  economy  and  to  planning 
for  maximum  utilization  of  productive  resources 
during  a  national  emergency.  BDSA  works  through 
four  Offices  and  25  Industry  Divisions.  The  offices 
are  the  Office  of  Area  Development,  the  Office 
of  Distribution,  the  Office  of  Technical  Services,  and 
the  Office  of  Industrial  Mobilization.  During  1959, 
BDSA  increased  emphasis  on  activities  designed  to 
promote  commerce  and  industry.  These  included 
economic  and  statistical  studies  relating  to  materials, 
manufactured  products,  and  service  trades;  studies 
of  domestic  and  world  trade  and  markets;  studies 
covering  world-wide  commodity  problems;  and  par- 
ticipation in  the  formulation  of  foreign  trade  poli- 
cies. In  addition,  BDSA  furnished  information,  as- 
sistance and  advice  to  other  government  agencies 
in  such  areas  as  administration  of  the  foreign  excess 
property  program,  disposal  of  domestic  surplus 
property,  standard  industrial  classification,  and  con- 
tent of  censuses  conducted  by  the  Bureau  of  the 
Census.  BDSA  also  participated  in  major  interna- 
tional organization  activities,  such  as  the  Interna- 
tional Labor  Organization  and  the  General  Agree- 
ment for  Tariff  and  Trade. 

BUSINESS  REVIEW.  The  nation-wide  and  nearly  in- 
dustry-wide steel  strike  which  began  on  July  15, 
1959,  dominated  and  colored  the  economic  picture 
for  more  than  three  quarters  of  the  year.  The  threat 
of  work-stoppage  in  this  basic  industry,  though  the 
strike  did  not  occur  until  the  third  quarter,  stimu- 
lated buying  as  early  as  April. 

Following  drastic  cutbacks  in  inventories  in  the 
previous  year,  the  build-up  of  inventories  of  steel 
and  steel  products  by  bom  consumers  and  whole- 
salers restored  steel  production  to  high  levels  and 
stimulated  a  rapid  rise  in  most  indexes  reflecting 
business  conditions.  While  both  industry  and  steel 
union  leaders  were  outwardly  hopeful  that  a  strike 
could  be  avoided,  consumers  were  either  pessimistic 
or  prudent  and  accumulated  inventories.  The  rough 
average  accumulation  was  a  three-month  supply,  so 
that  production  was  seriously  affected  by  the  pro- 
longea  stoppage  only  in  the  fourth  Quarter.  Some 
had  not  accumulated  sufficient  steel  for  lack  of 
capital  or  other  reasons.  Even  these,  however,  were 
able  to  obtain  supplies  from  wholesalers  and  im- 
porters at  gray  market  prices  for  almost  normal  op- 
erations until  October.  Production  of  new  models  of 
automobiles  in  the  fall  rapidly  exhausted  stocks  in 
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some  categories,  caused  alarm  and  probably  brought 
considerable  pressure  on  the  steel  manufacturers  and 
the  government  to  end  the  strike,  either  through  a 
settlement  or  a  Taft-Hartley  Act  injunction. 

The  effects  of  die  strike  cannot  be  measured  by 
the  plight  of  the  steel  consumers  alone.  Railroads 
were  hard  hit;  those  concerned  with  the  movement 
of  coke,  pig  iron,  steel,  and  steel  products  are  likely 
to  show  earnings  off  as  much  as  50  percent  when 
year  end  figures  are  available. 

While  retail  business  was  considerably  better  than 
in  1958.  the  decline  in  purchasing  power  of  workers 
in  steel-producing  districts,  and  wherever  steel 
shortages  resulted  in  substantial  layoffs,  was  almost 
immediately  felt  by  retailers  in  falling  cash  and  in- 
stallment sales.  In  these  areas,  it  appears  that  even 
the  normally  lively  Christmas  trade  will  not  help. 
New  installment  buying  early  in  the  year  moved  far 
ahead  of  the  rate  of  reduction  of  existing  installment 
debt,  but  suffered  a  leveling  off  in  the  last  quarter 
as  automobile  production  slowed  down  or  stopped 
because  of  lack  of  steel. 

The  improvement  in  most  aspects  of  the  general 
business  situation,  evident  as  early  as  Tune  1958, 
accelerated  rapidly  in  the  last  quarter  of  that  year, 
and  continued  without  setback  or  abatement 
through  the  first  three  quarters  of  1959.  By  April, 
the  index  of  industrial  production  was  18  points 
above  the  low  reached  in  April  1958.  This  rise  can- 
not be  attributed  to  inventory  accumulation  (even 
though  there  was  doubtless  some  buying  to  restore 
stocks  depleted  by  the  general  reduction  of  the  pre- 
vious year)  or  to  the  accumulation  of  steel  inven- 
tories referred  to  above.  The  rise  in  April,  while 
substantial,  scarcely  equaled  the  increase  in  sales, 
leaving  the  ratio  of  inventory  to  sales  at  1.4,  a  figure 
lower  than  that  for  the  same  month  in  the  two  pre- 
vious years.  The  increase  in  inventories  brought  the 
total  up  to  about  the  same  as  April  1958,  but  sales 
were  approximately  15  percent  higher,  or  more  than 
enough  to  absorb  the  increase. 

Personal  income  stayed  at  a  high  level  during  the 
year  despite  the  steel  strike.  During  the  first  six 
months  of  1959,  personal  income  increased  steadily, 
reflecting  the  decline  in  unemployment  and  renewed 
business  activity.  Wages  ana  salaries  represented 
the  principal  source  of  the  increase.  The  all-over 
average  for  the  12  months  shows  improvement 
largely  because  of  the  high  levels  reached  in  the  first 
halt  of  the  year.  March  1959  reached  an  annual  rate 
of  $371.8  billion  as  compared  with  $363  billion  in 
January,  and  a  low  of  $351.4  billion  in  May  1958. 
By  June,  the  rate  had  reached  $381.8  billion,  an  in- 
crease from  $353.4  billion  for  the  same  month  a  year 
ago.  The  impact  of  the  strike  on  steel  workers  and 
on  those  in  supporting  and  consuming  industries  re- 
versed the  trend.  Reliable  estimates  placed  the  num- 
ber of  nonsteel  workers  affected  at  250,000  at  the 
beginning  of  the  third  quarter.  This  figure  reached 
an  estimated  500,000  in  November  as  inventory 
shortages  became  acute.  One  example  of  the  effect 
on  supporting  industries  is  provided  by  the  Penn- 
sylvania Railroad,  which  was  forced  to  lay  off  11,500 
workers  on  account  of  the  strike. 

Even  the  reopening  of  the  steel  mills  under  the 
Taft-Hartley  injunction  did  not  have  an  immediate 
effect,  since  it  was  some  time  before  shipments 
could  arrive.  Layoffs  continued  to  increase,  there- 
fore, and  it  was  not  until  December  that  a  reason- 
able rate  of  production  could  be  resumed.  In  the  last 
month  of  1959,  personal  income  figures  were  ex- 
pected to  be  at  a  rate  slightly  in  excess  of  $382 
billion.  This  was  $20  billion  more  than  the  rate  for 
December  1958.  The  good  showing  maintained  in 
the  last  half  of  the  year  may  be  partly  attributed  to 
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the  fact  that  the  output  in  the  soft-goods  fields  was 
apparently  unaffected  by  the  trouble  in  the  metal 
industries,  and  continued  at  a  high  level.  In  the 
durable  goods  industries,  the  production  of  heavy 
machinery  and  equipment  was  also  maintained  at 
high  levels.  Average  weekly  hours  per  worker  in  all 
manufacturing  industries,  and  average  hour  and 
weekly  earnings  did  not  fluctuate  much  during  the 
year,  and  actually  showed  improvement  well  into 
the  fourth  quarter.  The  fact  that  the  steel  industry 
got  back  into  high  level  production  within  two 
weeks  after  the  resumption  of  operations,  reaching 
80  percent  of  capacity  by  the  end  of  November, 
accompanied  by  efforts  on  the  part  of  automobile 
manufacturers  to  make  up  for  lost  time,  was  ex- 
pected to  make  the  final  figures  on  both  durables 
production  and  personal  income  extremely  good. 

Farm  income  declined  from  1958  despite  good 
crops,  expected  almost  to  equal  those  of  the  pre- 
vious year.  The  decline  reached  $1.8  billion  in  the 
third  quarter  and  was  largely  brought  about  by 
a  slump  in  prices  for  farm  products.  The  fourth 
quarter  was  expected  to  show  improvement  as  large 
cotton  crops  and  bumper  crops  of  corn  were  har- 
vested. 

National  income,  a  more  inclusive  figure,  expand- 
ed from  a  seasonal  adjusted  rate  of  $380.4  billion  in 
December  1958  to  $403.4  billion  in  June  1959.  Loss 
of  wages  in  basic  steel  production  and  the  decline  of 
farm  income  combined  to  check  the  rapid  rise  in  the 
first  two  quarters.  Increased  interest  rates,  however, 
and  renewed  steel  production  were  expected  to  raise 
year  end  levels  to  near  the  June  figure. 

The  Federal  Reserve  Banks  continued  their  efforts 
to  lessen  the  dangers  of  further  inflation  caused  by 
bank  credit  expansion  stimulated  by  the  high  rate 
of  business  activity.  They  advanced  discount  rates 
from  2.5  percent  to  3  percent  in  March,  from  3  to 
3.5  percent  in  May,  and  to  4  percent  on  September 
14.  The  prime  rate  on  commercial  bank  loans,  which 
stood  at  4  percent  in  January,  became  4.5  percent 
in  May,  5  percent  September  1,  and  5.5  percent  in 
mid-November,  the  highest  rate  in  11  years.  Con- 
tinued speculative  activity  in  the  stock  markets  pre- 
cluded any  action  by  the  Reserve  Banks  toward 
reduction  of  stock  margin  requirements,  which  re- 
mained at  90  percent  throughout  the  year. 

The  stock  market  reflected  an  overall  advance, 
although  many  weeks  during  the  summer  and  early 
autumn  the  movement  appeared  more  sidewise  than 
up  and  down.  Cains  and  losses  were  scattered 
among  various  security  groupings,  rather  than  af- 
fecting the  list  as  a  whole.  Standard  and  Poor's  price 
index  of  500  stocks  ( 1941-43  as  100)  stood  at  54  in 
January,  60.53  in  early  August,  declined  in  a  zigzag 
movement  to  56  in  October,  and  then  recoverea 
slightly  in  November,  with,  however,  no  sign  of  a 
new  upward  movement.  One  factor  in  the  autumn 
decline  was  the  realization  that  stocks  of  steel  were 
so  completely  exhausted  that  large  consumers,  such 
as  the  automobile  industry,  were  in  serious  diffi- 
culty. Even  after  the  80-day  injunction  had  returned 
the  strikers  to  work,  there  was  little  optimism  that 
normal  production  could  be  reached  before  the  end 
of  the  year.  The  rapid  pace  set  toward  capacity 
production  by  the  mills  in  the  last  ten  days  of  No- 
vember brought  a  more  cheerful  feeling  in  Decem- 
ber. There  was  evidence  that  buyers  of  securities  for 
income  were  becoming  increasingly  interested  in  the 
higher  yield  obtainable  in  bonds,  including  the 
higher  grade  issues.  Yields  of  3  to  3.5  percent  ob- 
tainable on  popular  stock  issues  became  less  attrac- 
tive when  2  to  2.5  percent  more  could  be  realized 
on  bonds.  It  did  not  seem  that  this  condition  pointed 
Jo  an  immediate  upturn  in  stock  prices. 
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The  index  of  industrial  production  continued  the 
steady  rise  from  the  seasonally  adjusted  low  point  of 
125  (1947-49  as  100)  reached  in  April  1958.  In 
June  it  touched  the  high  point  of  the  current  year 
at  155.  The  stoppage  in  steel  production  brought 
about  a  decline  which  carried  the  adjusted  index  to 
148  at  the  beginning  of  the  fourth  quarter. 

The  Gross  National  Product  rose  from  $457.1 
billion  at  the  end  of  December  1958,  to  an  all  time 
high  of  $484.5  billion  in  June  to  decline  to  $478.6 
billion  at  the  end  of  the  third  quarter.  These  figures, 
adjusted  to  read  in  constant  ( 1954 )  dollars,  follow 
about  the  same  pattern:  December  1958,  $410.8 
billion,  June  1959,  $431.8  billion,  and  September 
1959,  $424.3  billion.  This  reflected  the  comparative 
stability  of  prices  during  the  year. 

Railroad  car  loadings  increased  about  15  percent 
in  the  first  half  of  the  year  from  the  2,186,000  re- 
ported for  December  1958,  an  index  of  109  ( Federal 
Reserve  seasonally  adjusted  1935-39  as  100)  to 
2,813,000  in  June  which,  expressed  in  index  points, 
was  115.  The  seasonally  adjusted  index  declined  to 
95  in  August  but  showed  rapid  recovery  to  98  in 
October,  with  renewed  coke,  ore,  and  steel  ship- 
ments plus  the  movement  of  heavy  farm  crops  ex- 
pected to  continue  the  upward  trend.  At  the  end  of 
the  year  railroad  labor  unions  were  apparently  pre- 
paring for  an  all-out  drive  for  wage  increases,  and 
the  companies  were  preparing  for  a  drive  against 
present  working  rules  and  regulating  legislation, 
which  they  say  are  responsible  for  unnecessarily 
high  labor  costs. 

Despite  the  stress  on  the  steel  stoppage,  the  vear 
1959  will  be  recorded  as  exceedingly  prosperous. 
To  many  analysts  of  business  conditions,  the  verv 
fact  that  the  country  was  able  to  maintain  high 
levels  of  business  activity  in  most  sectors  despite  the 
crippling  of  a  major  industry,  served  as  the  index  of 
an  overall  strength  of  the  recovery  from  the  1958 
recession.  At  the  end  of  the  year  there  was  prevail- 
ing optimism  about  the  trend  of  business  conditions 
for  the  year  ahead.  —LLOYD  E.  DEWEY 

BUTTER.  Production  in  the  United  States  in  1959 
totaled  1,450  million  lb.,  according  to  preliminary 
estimates  of  the  Agricultural  Marketing  Service. 
The  1959  figure  was  60  million  lb.  below  the  pre- 
ceding year,  continuing  the  downtrend  of  the  last 
two  decades.  In  1935-39,  production  averaged 
2,195  million  lb.  a  year. 

Consumption  of  butter  per  person  in  1959  aver- 
aged 8.3  lb.,  a  tenth  of  a  pound  less  than  in  1958 
and  the  lowest  on  record.  In  1940,  consumption 
totaled  17  lb.  per  person  and  the  figure  for  1950 
was  10.7  lb.  Of  the  butter  consumed  per  person  in 
1959,  there  were  6.9  lb.  produced  by  creameries, 
and  0.1  lb.  came  from  butter  churned  on  the  farm. 
Consumption  from  supplies  of  the  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation  acquired  under  the  price  sup- 
port program,  plus  other  butter  bought  wholly  or  in 
part  with  government  funds  amounted  to  0.7  lb.  per 
person.  Consumption  on  farms  of  farm  churned 
butter  amounted  to  0.6  lb. 

Production  of  margarine  first  exceeded  butter  in 
1958,  and  in  1959  amounted  to  an  estimated  1,600 
million  lb.  Consumption  per  person  in  1959  was 
9.2  lb.  —WAYNE  DEXTER 

CALIFORNIA.  A  Pacific  State.  Area:  158,693  sq.mi. 
Pop.  (1959  est.):  14,639,000.  Chief  cities  (1950 
census  unless  otherwise  indicated):  Sacramento 
(capital)  157 J 82  (1955);  Los  Angeles  2,243,901 
(1956);  San  Francisco  775,357;  Oakland  384.575; 
San  Diego  334,387;  Long  Beach  250,767;  Berkeley 
113,805;  Fresno  107,907  (1954);  Pasadena  104,577; 
Richmond  99,545;  Glendale  95,702;  San  Jose  95,280. 

Nickname;  The  Golden  State,  Motto,  Eureka  (I 
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Have  Found  It).  Flower,  Golden  Poppy.  Bird,  Cali- 
fornia Valley  Quail.  Song,  I  Love  You,  California. 
Entered  the  Union,  Sept.  9, 1850.  See  AGRICULTURE, 
EDUCATION,  SCHOOLS,  VITAL  STATISTICS. 

Finance.  For  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30,  1958. 
general  revenue  amounted  to  $2.435  billion;  and 
general  expenditure  $2.606  billion.  Borrowing  for 
the  fiscal  year  amounted  to  $337.095  million;  and 
debt  redemption  was  $40.834  million. 

Elections.  There  were  no  general  elections  for  ma- 
jor state-wide  offices. 

Legislation.  The  California  legislature  met  in  regu- 
lar session  from  January  7  through  June  19.  More 
than  $2.2  billion  was  appropriated  for  State  opera- 
tions, construction,  and  payments  to  local  govern- 
ments. This  exceeds  by  almost  $226  million  the 
amount  appropriated  for  similar  purposes  during  the 
preceding  fiscal  period.  To  finance  the  spending, 
new  or  increased  taxes  were  enacted  to  raise  more 
than  $180  million  in  additional  revenue  in  fiscal 
1959-60,  and  more  than  $200  million  the  following 
year.  Personal  income  taxes  were  revised  to  produce 
$60  million  m  1959-60  and  $71  million  annually 
thereafter.  Bank  and  corporation  taxes  were  in- 
ci  eased  and  a  tax  of  3tf  per  pack  on  cigarettes  was 
approved.  These  are  expected  to  increase  annual  in- 
come from  each  of  these  two  sources  by  $60  million. 
Ten  million  dollars  annually  is  anticipated  from  in- 
creased taxes  on  horse  race  betting,  $8  million  from 
higher  inheritance  and  gift  taxes;  $4  million  from 
raising  the  tax  on  beer  from  2  to  4tf  a  gallon;  and  $5 
million  from  moving  the  payment  deadline  on  insur- 
ance company  taxes  and  making  the  tax  self  as- 
sessing. 

One  of  the  most  important  measures  adopted  in 
recent  vears  settled  a  north-south  deadlock  over 
water  development  that  had  prevented  appropria- 
tions for  water  construction  projects  in  1957  and 
1958.  A  master  water  plan  was  approved  reaching 
to  2020  A.D.,  to  transfer  water  from  California  s 
water-rich  north  to  the  water-short  south,  at  an  esti- 
mated cost  of  between  $11  and  $13  billion.  Also  ap- 
proved was  a  $1.75  billion  bond  issue  to  be  referred 
tor  voters'  approval  in  1960  for  the  first  stage  of  the 
long  range  program.  A  $172  million  State  investment 
fund  and  future  accruals  to  it  from  tidelands  oil 
royalties  were  earmarked  for  water  development, 
and  $83  million  was  made  available  from  the  general 
fund  to  the  Department  of  Water  Resources  for  con- 
struction right-of-way  acquisition  and  project  de- 
sign. A  record  total  of  $636  million  in  aid  to  school 
districts  accounted  for  more  than  one  fourth  of  gen- 
eral appropriations. 

The  cross  filing  system  in  elections  was  abolished 
and  cancellation  of  a  voter's  registration  for  failure 
to  vote  in  the  previous  general  election  was  provided 
for.  A  constitutional  amendment  to  be  voted  on  in 
1960  would  increase  Assemblymen's  terms  from  two 
to  four  years  and  raise  legislators'  salaries  from  $500 
to  $750  per  month. 

Highway  and  highway  safety  legislation  included 
approval  of  a  $10  Billion  20-year  program  for  state 
freeway  construction  and  an  absolute  speed  limit  on 
highways  of  65  miles  per  hour  was  established. 

Officers,  1959.  Governor,  Edmund  G.  Brown:  Lieut. 
Governor,  Glenn  M.  Anderson;  Secretary  of  State, 
Frank  M.  Jordan;  Attorney  General,  Stanley  Mosk; 
Treasurer,  Bert  A.  Betts;  Controller,  Alan  Cranston. 
CAMBODIA.  A  constitutional  monarchy  in  South- 
east Asia,  occupying  a  portion  of  what  was  once 
French  Indo-Cnina,  bordered  by  Thailand,  Laos, 
and  South  Vietnam,  and  touching  on  the  Gulf  of 
Siam.  Area  (est.):  88,780  sq.mi.  Pop.  (1958  est.): 
5,040,000.  Capital:  Phnom  Penh,  550,000  inhab- 
itants in  1958. 
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Education  and  Religion.  There  are  3,500  primary 
schools  and  several  institutions  of  higher  learning. 
The  national  language  is  Cambodian,  or  Khmer; 
French  is  widely  spoken.  Buddhism,  through  the 
Hinayana  branch,  is  the  state  religion. 

Production  and  Trad*.  Although  mainly  an  agricul- 
tural nation,  a  growing  portion  of  the  people  is  en- 
gaged in  fishing  and  forestry.  About  80  percent  of 
the  arable  land  in  Cambodia  is  devoted  to  rice  cul- 
tivation; 1958-59  production  was  1.5  million  tons 
of  paddy,  about  the  same  as  in  the  past  four  years. 
An  increase  of  6  percent  in  the  rubber  crop  was 
registered  in  1958-59.  Other  products  include  corn, 
pepper,  kapok,  palm  sugar,  cotton,  tobacco,  and 
coffee.  Forests  blanket  much  of  the  nation,  and  val- 
uable hardwoods,  an  export  commodity,  are  cut. 
Small  but  important  deposits  of  iron,  copper,  and 
manganese  exist.  Industry  is  little  developed.  Cam- 
bodia's principal  exports  are  nee,  rubber,  and  corn. 
Principal  imports  are  textiles,  food  products,  pe- 
troleum products,  iron  and  steel,  machinery,  motor 
vehicles,  electrical  equipment,  and  Pharmaceuticals. 
Exports  for  1958  were  $53  million;  the  export  figure 
from  January  to  June  1959  stood  at  $27  million.  Im- 
ports during  1958  amounted  to  $75  million,  and  the 
January  to  June  figure  for  1959  was  $28  million. 

Finance.  The  budget  for  the  calendar  year  1958 
balanced  at  2,650  million  riels.  One  riel  is  equal  to 
U.S.$0.02857.  The  cost  of  living  index  (1953  as 
100)  rose  to  157  late  in  1959  and  has  been  a  matter 
of  grave  concern  to  Prince  Sihanouk's  ministry.  For- 
eign aid  financing  of  Cambodia's  trade  and  budget 
deficits  is  not  enough  to  overcome  the  nation's  dim- 
cult  financial  situation. 

Government.  The  king  is  Norodom  Suramarit,  who 
succeeded  on  the  abdication  of  his  son,  Norodom 
Sihanouk,  in  1955.  A  parliament  of  91  elected  mem- 
bers is  headed  by  Prince  Sihanouk,  who  serves  also 
as  Prime  Minister  and  remains  the  undisputed  leader 
of  his  country. 

Events,  1959.  After  having  recognized  Communist 
China  late  in  1958,  Cambodia  appeared  to  be  drift- 
ing toward  the  Communist  bloc  early  in  1959,  and 
some  Cambodian  and  foreign  observers  believed 
Prince  Sihanouk  oblivious  to  the  dangers  of  Com- 
munist entanglements.  Chinese  technicians  swarmed 
about  the  countryside  in  increased  numbers,  the 
Cambodian  press  adopted  a  vehement  pro-Com- 
munist tone,  and  the  important  Chinese  minority 
gained  new  strength. 

The  new  500-oed  Russian  hospital  in  Phnom 
Penh  was  hailed  in  parliament  and  the  press.  Anti- 
Americanism  was  endemic.  Nevertheless,  American 
aid  missions  went  ahead  with  their  projects,  most 
important  of  which  was  the  145-mile  Khmer- Amer- 
ican Friendship  Highway  which  gave  Cambodia  its 
first  direct  ocean  outlet.  Connecting  the  capital  with 
the  new  deep-water  port  of  Sihanoukville  on  the 
Culf  of  Siam,  the  highway  was  built  with  American 
aid  amounting  to  more  than  $20  million.  It  was 
finished  in  1959  and  did  much  to  balance  the  propa- 
ganda effect  of  the  Russian  hospital. 

In  September,  a  new  direction  in  Cambodian  pol- 
icy began  to  emerge.  Influenced  both  by  reports  of 
Communist  infiltration  into  Laos  and  by  the  increas- 
ing activity  of  Cambodian  communists,  Prince  Si- 
hanouk has  frequently  criticized  the  communists, 
both  indigenous  and  foreign.  This  perceptible 
change  in  Cambodian  policy  has  been  accompanied 
by  profound  declarations  of  neutralist  intent  as 
Prince  Sihanouk  traveled  around  the  Cambodian 
countryside  and  throughout  Southeast  Asia,  the 
Middle  East,  and  Europe  during  the  fall. 

Concern  over  events  in  Laos  in  late  summer  and 
early  fall  led  Cambodians  to  reemphasize  their  neu- 
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tralist  intentions.  The  Foreign  Ministry  stated  that 
the  three  territories  formerly  comprising  Indo-China 
should  be  insulated  from  the  power  blocs  and  al- 
lowed to  strengthen  their  economies  and  weak  po- 
litical structures  free  from  outside  influence. 

Along  neutralist  lines,  Cambodia  told  North  Viet- 
nam that  it  would  not  interfere  in  the  Laotian  diffi- 
culty. Prince  Sihanouk  tried  without  success  to  set 
up  a  meeting  on  the  Laotian  crisis  among  the  pow- 
ers involved.  And  Cambodia  welcomed  tne  mission 
of  UN  Secretary  General  Dag  Hammerskjold  to  Laos 
in  the  fall. 

Cambodian  ties  with  other  countries  remained 
static  throughout  the  year.  French  economic  as- 
sistance, while  not  matching  that  of  the  Soviet 
Union  or  the  United  States,  continued.  Colombo 
Plan  assistance  included  technical  assistance  in  de- 
velopment of  fisheries. 

Throughout  the  year,  the  Cambodian  exiled  rebel 
leaders  Son  Ngoc  Thanh  and  Sam  Sary  whipped  up 
dissent  over  government  policies  in  some  rural  areas, 
and  border  troubles— involving  the  demarcation  of 
frontiers— with  Thailand  and  South  Vietnam  con- 
tinued. 

King  Norodom  Suramarit  and  Queen  Kousamak 
Nearikeak  narrowly  escaped  assassination  in  late 
August  when  a  gift-wrapped  bomb  exploded  in  their 
private  apartments  in  tne  royal  palace.  Prince  No- 
rodom Vakrivan,  assistant  director  of  the  royal 
household,  who  was  opening  the  package,  was 
killed.  The  incident  caused  something  of  a  storm  in 
Cambodia,  but  perpetrators  of  the  incident  have  not 
been  named  or  caught. 

There  is  hope  for  the  future,  though  it  is  still  only 
hope,  in  the  gigantic  Southeast  Asian  regional  river 
development  project  which  will  turn  the  Mekong 
River  into  an  integrated  quadrinational  river  sys- 
tem. Under  UN  backing,  the  Mekong  scheme  would 
boost  the  river's  potential  in  navigation,  hydro-elec- 
tric power  generation,  irrigation,  and  other  related 
water  uses.  Advanced  planning  arrangements  were 
announced  by  the  United  Nations  in  the  spring  of 
1959.  The  vision  of  the  plan  is  beginning  to  catch 
hold  in  Cambodia,  as  seen  in  the  nation's  press  and 
in  parliamentary  comment,  just  as  it  is  doing  in  Thai- 
land, Laos,  and  South  Vietnam. 

—JAMES  NELSON  GOODSELL 

CAMEROONS.  Formerly  French  Cameroons,  a  ter- 
ritory in  western  Africa  administered  by  France 
under  a  UN  Trusteeship  until  Jan.  1,  1960,  when  it 
achieved  independence.  It  is  situated  between  the 
British  Cameroons  and  Nigeria  on  the  west  and 
French  Equatorial  Africa  on  the  east.  Area:  166,800 
sq.mi.  Pop.  ( 1958  est. ) :  3,500,000.  The  principal 
cities  are  Yaounde  (capital)  36,727  inhabitants,  and 
Douala  (a  port)  114,113  inhabitants.  An  estimated 
95  percent  of  the  population  is  illiterate.  Total  en- 
rollment ( 1955-56)  in  the  2,297  public  and  private 
schools  was  254,771  pupils.  There  are  22  private 
technical  schools  with  1,358  pupils.  Trade  (1957): 
imports  $98.4  million;  exports  $81.3  million.  The 
main  exports  are  cocoa,  coffee,  bananas,  cotton,  and 
wood;  major  imports  are  petroleum  products,  ma- 
chinery, and  foodstuffs. 

Events,  1959.  On  Mar.  13,  1959,  the  General  As- 
sembly of  the  United  Nations  voted  unanimously 
in  favor  of  granting  the  French  Cameroons  full  in- 
dependence. Jan.  1,  1960  was  set  as  the  date  for  the 
transition,  although  the  country  became  internally 
autonomous  early  in  1959.  Lower  administrative 
jobs  in  the  government  have  been  transferred  to 
Cameroonians  but  most  of  the  more  responsible 
posts  remain  in  the  hands  of  the  French.  The 
French-officered  police  force  of  5,000  men  was 
hard-pressed  throughout  1959  in  the  face  of  a  sud- 
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den  outbreak  of  terrorism  which  claimed  more 
than  100  lives.  Douala  and  Yaounde,  the  two  largest 
cities,  found  it  necessary  to  impose  a  curfew.  Leader 
of  the  terrorist  movement  Dr.  Felix  Moumie,  head 
of  the  outlawed  Cameroon  Peoples'  Union,  sought 
to  bring  about  a  general  election  before  the  date  set 
for  independence.  Prime  Minister  Ahmadou  Ahidjo 
rejected  the  move,  promising  elections  in  the  early 
spring  of  1960,  after  independence  had  been 
achieved. 

CAMEROONS,  British.  A  UN  Trust  Territory  in  British 
West  Africa.  Area:  34,081  sq.mi.  Pop.  (1953): 
1,430,000.  The  main  occupations  are  agriculture 
and  livestock  farming.  Principal  crops  are  yams, 
guinea  corn,  cocoa,  and  rice.  Exports  include  cocoa, 
goatskins,  and  cattle  hides;  chief  imports  are  cotton 
piece  goods,  salt,  beer,  and  tobacco. 

Events,  1959.  For  administration  purposes  British 
Cameroons  has  long  been  divided  into  two  regions, 
the  northern  section  being  under  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  Northern  Region  of  Nigeria  while  the  Southern 
Cameroons,  a  quasi-federal  territory,  is  administered 
separately.  Nigeria  is  due  to  receive  its  indepen- 
dence in  1960.  On  Nov.  9, 1959,  a  plebiscite  was  held 
in  the  Northern  Cameroons  to  determine  whether 
the  people  wished  to  join  their  neighbor  in  inde- 
pendence or  remain  under  British  trusteeship.  Of 
108,992  votes  cast,  67,879  were  in  favor  of  retaining 
British  administration  and  41,113  wanted  inde- 
pendence. A  similar  plebiscite  will  be  held  in  the 
Southern  Cameroons  during  1960.  Commissioner  of 
the  Cameroons:  John  O.  Fields. 
CANADA.  A  member  of  the  Commonwealth  of  Na- 
tions in  North  America  comprising  ten  Provinces 
and  two  Territories.  (See  separate  articles  on  each 
of  the  Provinces  and  Territories. )  Land  area:  3,549,- 
960  sq.mi.  The  accompanying  table  gives  land  areas 
and  population  ( 1951  ana  1956  censuses )  by  Prov- 
inces and  Territories,  together  with  the  totals  for 
Canada. 


Provinces  and 

Land  area 

Population 

Territories 

sq  mi 

1951 

1956 

Newfoundland 

143.045- 

361,416 

415,074 

Prince  Edward  Island 

2,184 

98,429 

99,285 

Nova  Scotia 

20,743 

642,584 

694,717 

New  Brunswick 

27,473 

515,697 

554,616 

Quebec 

523,860 

4,055,681 

4,628,378 

Ontario 

333,835 

4,597,542 

5,404,933 

Manitoba 

211,775 

776,541 

850,040 

Saskatchewan 

220,182 

831,728 

880,665 

Alberta 

248,800 

939,501 

1,123,116 

British  Columbia 

359,279 

1,165,210 

1,398,464 

Yukon 

205,346 

9,096 

12,190 

Northwest  Territories 

1,253,438 

16,004 

19,313 

Canada 

3,549,960 

14,009,429 

16,080,791 

•  Including  Labrador 

The  estimated  total  population  July  1,  1959,  was 
17,482,000.  Immigration  in  1958  was  124,851,  less 
than  half  of  the  figure  for  1957.  The  estimate  for 
1959  was  105,000,  with  Italian  immigration  exceed- 
ing that  from  the  British  Isles.  Chief  cities  ( 1956 
census):  Montreal,  1,109,439  inhabitants;  Toronto, 
667,706;  Vancouver,  364,844;  Winnipeg,  255,093; 
Hamilton,  239,625;  Edmonton,  226,002:  Ottawa 
(capital),  222,129;  Calgary,  181,780;  Quebec,  170,- 
703.  Racial  origins  of  the  population  in  1951:  Brit- 
ish 48  percent;  French  31  percent;  German  4  per- 
cent; Ukrainian  3  percent;  other  14  percent. 

Education  and  Rtllgion.  Elementary  and  secondary 
education  is  almost  entirely  controlled  by  the  Prov- 
inces, except  in  Quebec,  where  most  schools  are 
sectarian.  There  is  a  special  school  system  for  In- 
dians. There  are  30  degree-granting  universities  and 
colleges,  several  of  which  are  Provincial,  and  more 
than  200  other  colleges  and  professional  schools. 
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Principal  religious  groups  at  the  1951  census  were: 
Roman  Catholic,  43  percent;  United  Church,  21  per- 
cent; Anglican,  15  percent;  Presbyterians,  Baptists, 
and  others,  21  percent. 

Production.  Both  manufacturing  and  agriculture 
are  important  in  the  Canadian  economy.  Although 
the  country  retains  the  appearance  and  traditions  of 
a  major  agricultural  producer,  manufactures  have 
outstripped  farm  products  in  total  value.  The  total 
value  of  manufactured  products  in  1957  was  $4,555 
million  and  that  of  agriculture  $1,246  million.  In 
that  year  manufacturing  employed  29  percent  of  the 
labor  force  and  agriculture  15  percent.  Gross  na- 
tional product  ( total  of  all  goods  and  services )  was 
at  the  rate  of  $34,700  million  a  year  in  the  second 
quarter  of  1959,  7  percent  higher  than  the  year  be- 
fore. The  index  of  industrial  production  in  July 
1959  was  162.6  (1949  as  100),  an  increase  from 
151.8  in  July  1958.  Unemployment  in  mid-Septem- 
ber was  213,000,  less  than  half  of  the  peak  postwar 
figure  of  538,000  in  January  1959. 

The  estimated  wheat  crop  for  1959  was  421.1 
million  bu.  (1948-58  average  490.4  million  bu.). 
The  production  of  oats  was  423.8  million  bu.  and 
barley  228.6  million  bu.  Potatoes  and  corn  are  also 
grown  in  quantity.  The  number  of  farms  continued 
to  decline,  the  average  size  to  rise,  and  the  number 
of  persons  employed  to  decrease.  Livestock  in  1957: 
cattle  11.3  million  head;  hogs  4.9  million;  sheep  1.7 
million;  horses  730,000. 

Canada  is  rich  in  minerals,  and  is  the  world's  larg- 
est producer  of  nickel,  platinum,  and  asbestos.  Pe- 
troleum production  is  rising  rapidly.  Manufacture 
is  becoming  diversified  and  less  dependent  upon 
close  connection  with  the  soil.  Iron  and  steel  nas 
moved  into  second  place,  next  to  food  and  beverage 
industries,  and  transportation  equipment  is  third. 
The  vast  forest  resources  have  made  possible  large 
shipments  of  paper  and  pulp,  particularly  to  the 
United  States.  Great  resources  of  hydroelectric  power 
have  aided  the  rapid  development  of  industry,  and 
capital  from  the  United  States  has  been  easily  avail- 
able. Fisheries  continue  to  be  important. 

Foreign  Trad*.  Canada  ranks  fourth  among  the 
trading  nations  in  both  imports  and  exports,  exceed- 
ed only  by  the  United  States,  the  United  Kingdom, 
and  West  Germany.  Canadian  imports  in  1958  were 
$5.2  billion  and  exports  $4.9  billion,  leaving  a  trade 
deficit  of  $300  minion.  In  the  first  nine  months  of 
1959  imports  were  $4.22  billion  (up  11  percent)  and 
exports  $3.72  billion  (up  3  percent).  The  deficit 
with  the  United  States  was  $570  million  for  the  nine 
months.  The  United  States  supplied  68.5  percent 
of  Canadian  imports  for  the  period  and  took  62.3 
percent  of  Canadian  exports.  The  United  Kingdom 
supplied  10.4  percent  of  Canadian  imports  and  took 
15.2  percent  of  Canadian  exports.  Chief  imports  are 
machinery,  automobiles  and  parts,  and  petroleum 
and  its  products.  Chief  exports  are  newsprint  paper, 
wheat,  planks  and  boards,  and  woodpulp. 

Transportation.  Canada  has  about  44,000  mi.  of 
single  track  railway  and  59,000  total.  Lines  owned 
by  the  government  (Canadian  National  Railways) 
hold  about  half  of  the  single-track  mileage.  Trans- 
Canada  Air  Lines,  controlled  by  the  government, 
maintains  coast-to-coast  and  Atlantic  and  Pacific 
services. 

Financ*.  The  fiscal  year  1958-59  ended  with  a 
budgetary  deficit  of  just  above  $600  million,  slightly 
less  than  estimated.  The  budget  for  1959-60  esti- 
mated expenditures  at  $5.7  billion  and  revenue  at 
$5.27  billion,  giving  a  deficit  of  $430  million.  The 
forecast  was  based  on  a  gross  national  product  of 
$34.5  billion,  which  was  achieved.  Taxes  for  1959- 
60  were  slightly  increased.  The  discount  on  the  U.S. 
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dollar  ranged  from  one  to  six  cents  in  the  course  of 
the  year.  Capital  inflow  gave  strength  to  the  Cana- 
dian dollar. 

Government.  Executive  power  is  exercised  in  the 
Queen's  name  by  the  governor  general  of  Canada, 
acting  through  a  responsible  ministry.  Legislative 
power  rests  with  a  parliament  of  two  houses:  a  Sen- 
ate of  102  members  appointed  for  life  by  the  gov- 
ernor general  on  advice  of  the  cabinet;  and  a  House 
of  Commons  of  265  members  elected  for  five  years 
(unless  the  government  is  dissolved  earlier)  by  pop- 
ular universal  suffrage.  The  ten  Provinces  nave  a 
large  measure  of  local  autonomy,  with  a  separate 
parliament  and  administration  for  each.  Governor 
General:  Maj.  Gen.  George  P.  Vanier,  succeeded 
Vincent  Massey  Sept.  15,  1959.  See  Events  below. 

The  members  of  the  ministry  (Federal  cabinet) 
at  the  close  of  1959  were  as  follows: John  G.  Dief en- 
baker,  Prime  Minister;  Howard  C.  Green,  Secretary 
of  State  for  External  Affairs;  Donald  M.  Fleming, 
Minister  of  Finance  and  Receiver  General;  Alfred  J. 
Brooks,  Minister  of  Veterans'  Affairs;  George  Hees, 
Minister  of  Transport;  Leon  Balcer,  Solicitor  Gen- 
eral; George  R.  Pearkes,  Minister  of  National  De- 
fense; Gordon  M.  Churchill,  Minister  of  Trade  and 
Commerce;  Edmund  D.  Fulton,  Minister  of  Justice 
and  Attorney  General;  George  C.  Nowlan,  Minister 
of  National  Revenue;  Douglas  S.  Harkness,  Minister 
of  Agriculture;  Ellen  L.  Fairclough,  Minister  of  Citi- 
zenship and  Immigration;  J.  Angus  MacLean,  Min- 
ister of  Fisheries;  Michael  Starr,  Minister  of  Labor; 
William  McL.  Hamilton,  Postmaster  General;  Wil- 
liam J.  Browne,  Minister  without  Portfolio;  Paul 
Comtois,  Minister  of  Mines  and  Technical  Surveys; 
Jay  W.  Monteith,  Minister  of  National  Health  and 
Welfare;  Francis  A.  G.  Hamilton,  Minister  of  North- 
ern Affairs  and  National  Resources;  Raymond  J.  M. 
O'Hurley,  Minister  of  Defense  Production;  Henri 
Courtemanche,  Secretary  of  State  for  Canada;  David 
J.  Walker,  Minister  of  Public  Works;  Joseph  P.  A. 
SeVigny,  Associate  Minister  of  National  Defense. 

Events,  1959.  The  year  was  one  of  economic  recov- 
ery after  the  1957-58  recession,  of  dramatic  spec- 
tacles surrounding  the  Queen's  visit,  and  of  im- 
proved relations  with  the  United  States.  Nearly 
every  economic  index  showed  improvement;  some, 
like  that  for  total  employment,  reached  a  record 
figure;  and  unemployment,  a  critical  problem  in 
1958,  dropped  to  a  tolerable  level. 

Queen  Elizabeth  and  Prince  Philip  arrived  in 
Newfoundland  June  18  for  a  tour  of  more  than  six 
weeks.  The  immediate  purpose  of  the  Queen's  visit 
was  to  open  officially  the  St.  Lawrence  Seaway.  At 
St.  Lambert,  near  Montreal,  the  Queen  and  Presi- 
dent Eisenhower  on  June  26  formally  declared  the 
Seaway  open.  The  Queen  and  her  party  moved  up 
the  Seaway  on  the  royal  yacht,  and  on  the  next  day 
she,  with  Vice  President  Nixon,  dedicated  the  $650- 
million  St.  Lawrence  hydroelectric  power  project  by 
unveiling  a  monument  at  the  center  of  the  Moses- 
Saunders  dam  near  Massena,  N.Y.  Hie  royal  party 
also  paid  a  visit  to  Chicago. 

In  the  course  of  the  tour  the  Queen  and  Prince 
Philip  visited  every  Province,  the  Northwest  Terri- 
tories and  the  Yukon  Territory.  They  traveled  by 
car,  air,  rail,  and  water.  In  Halifax  on  August  1  the 
Queen  attended  a  meeting  of  the  cabinet,  and  it  was 
announced  from  Government  House  in  this,  Nova 
Scotia's  capital,  that  the  Queen  had  approved  the 
appointment  of  Ma}.  Gen.  George  Phileas  Vanier  as 
Governor  General  of  Canada. 

New  Official*.  General  Vanier,  who  was  installed  as 
the  19th  Governor  General  of  Canada  on  September 
15,  is  the  first  French  Canadian,  Roman  Catholic 
Governor  General.  He  succeeded  a  Canadian  of 
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English  descent.  Vincent  Massey,  who  was  the  first 
Canadian  to  hold  the  position.  General  Vanier  was 
a  soldier  of  distinction  in  World  War  I.  Later  he 
held  many  government  posts,  including  that  of  Am- 
bassador to  France  from  1944-54. 

Sidney  Smith  Secretary  of  State  for  External  Af- 
fairs, died  suddenly  on  March  17,  on  the  eve  of 
Prime  Minister  Macmillan's  arrival  in  the  Canadian 
capital  on  his  way  to  Washington.  In  June  Howard 
Green,  who  had  been  serving  as  Minister  of  Public 
Works,  was  named  Secretary  of  State  for  Foreign 
Affairs. 

JWotfons  with  United  Srafos.  The  year  opened  with 
a  legacy  of  strain  with  the  United  States.  Both  coun- 
tries had  grievances,  but  Canadian  criticism  of 
United  States  practices  concerning  wheat,  oil,  lead, 
and  zinc  (all  important  earners  of  Canadian  dollars) 
took  first  place.  United  States  cabinet  members  and 
other  officials  attended  the  meeting  of  the  Canada- 
United  States  Cabinet  Committee  on  Economic  Af- 
fairs in  Ottawa  January  5-6.  This  was  the  fourth 
meeting  since  the  creation  of  the  committee  in  1953. 
No  Utopian  solutions  were  found,  but  promising  con- 
sultations were  planned. 

As  the  months  passed  the  situation  improved.  On 
May  1  the  United  States  lifted  import  restrictions  on 
oil  from  Canada.  On  the  next  day  the  House  of  Com- 
mons was  informed  that  Canadian  firms  could  offer 
bids  for  supplying  U.S.  forces  on  the  same  basis  as 
American  companies.  In  October  increased  exporta- 
tion of  natural  gas  to  the  United  States  was  au- 
thorized. 

In  the  meantime  the  Canadian  government's  de- 
cision to  abandon  the  production  of  the  Avro  Arrow 
was  a  setback  in  the  country's  progress.  The  Arrow 
was  a  1500-mile  per  hour  delta- wing  jet  interceptor 
on  which  $400  million  had  been  spent  and  which 
was  about  to  go  into  production.  The  Prime  Minister 
announced  the  decision  on  February  20,  explaining 
that  Canada  would  now  depend  largely  on  Bomarc 
guided  missiles  to  be  obtained  from  the  United 
States. 

The  announcement  was  a  shock  which  led  to  a 
reappraisal  of  defense  policy.  Some  14,000  workers 
were  affected.  It  was  evident  that  Canada's  defense 
program  must  now  become  more  closely  integrated 
with  (and  dependent  upon)  that  of  the  United 
States.  This  was  at  first  a  blow  to  national  pride,  but 
the  government  held  firm,  and  soon  additional 
American  defense  orders  began  to  flow  into  Canada. 
A  joint  space  program  was  agreed  upon,  and  on  May 
25  the  two  countries  signed  a  pact  for  mutual  de- 
fense cooperation  in  the  field  of  atomic  energy. 

Joint  Defense  Talk*.  When  the  second  meeting  of 
the  Canada-United  States  Ministerial  Committee  on 
Joint  Defense  was  held  at  Camp  David  November 
8-9,  Canada  obviously  spoke  as  an  equal  partner. 
The  Canadian  delegation  was  led  by  External  Af- 
fairs Secretary  Howard  Green  who  said  (evidently 
interpreting  the  words  of  the  traditional  nonexplicit 
communique  issued  at  the  close  of  the  meeting )  that 
there  might  be  an  increase  of  U.S.  defense  orders  in 
Canada.  It  was  also  said,  at  the  conclusion  of  the 
meetings,  that  Canada  would  place  an  order  for  the 
Lacrosse  army  missile  as  well  as  the  Bomarc  missile. 

The  Federal  government  announced  on  Novem- 
ber 6  a  plan  to  keep  Canada's  uranium  industry 
going  at  least  until  1966.  This  was  a  stretch-out  plan 
tor  the  present  U.S.  and  British  contracts,  arranged 
after  Canada  failed  to  induce  the  United  States  to 
promise  more  purchases  after  the  expiration  of  exist- 
ing contracts* 

fte/ofioiifl  with  Ofner  Countries.  Canada  joined  with 
the  six  countries  of  Euratom  (European  Atomic  En- 
ergy Community)  on  October  6  by  entering  into 
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two  agreements  for  a  $10-million  exchange  program 
for  peaceful  atomic  energy.  Canada  agreed  to  spend 
$5  million.  Canada  and  West  Germany  agreed  on 
October  10  to  coordinate  their  purchases  of  Lock- 
heed Starfighter  parts.  Distinguished  guests  in  Can- 
ada in  1959  included  President  Mateos  of  Mexico, 
Prime  Minister  Castro  of  Cuba,  and  Prime  Minister 
Menzies  of  Australia.  — ALZADA  COMSTOCK 
CANADIAN  LITERATURE.  The  year  1959  saw  a  major 
step  taken  in  the  systematic  study  of  Canadian  let- 
ters: the  publication  of  R.  E.  Waiters'  Check  List  of 
Canadian  Literature  and  Background  Materials, 
1628-1950. 

Poetry.  Two  excellent  books  appeared  in  what  was 
otherwise  a  ycjar  of  only  moderate  interest.  A  Red 
Carpet  for  the  Sun  is  Irving  Layton's  most  extensive 
collection  to  date,  containing  all  he  wishes  to  pre- 
serve from  his  12  volumes  since  1942.  It  displays 
chronologically  the  growth  of  the  energy  ana  elo- 
quence that  have  brought  Layton  to  the  forefront  of 
contemporary  Canadian  poetry.  Iconoclastic,  sen- 
sual, rhetorical,  Layton's  verse  ( and  the  prose  pref- 
ace) erupts  with  emotional  vitality,  a  quality  he 
asserts  to  be  generally  lacking  in  Canadian  life  and 
art.  By  contrast,  George  Johnston's  The  Cruising 
Auk,  a  long-awaited  first  collection,  is  (decep- 
tively) "light  verse,"  wry,  quietly  witty,  urbane, 
quite  without  pretension,  and  yet  it  creates  a  whim- 
sical imaginative  world  all  its  own.  George  Walton 
(The  Wayward  Queen)  also  invoked  the  comic 
muse,  though  with  less  assurance  than  Johnston. 
Another  interesting  first  book  is  Ronald  Bates'  lit- 
erate and  thoughtful  The  Wandering  World,  a 
group  of  poems  which  continues  the  current 
mythopoeic  tendency  ^of  Canadian  poetry.  Also  of 
note  are  Peter  Miller's  Sonata  for  Frog  and  Man 
and  the  sculptress  Florence  Wyle's  Poems.  The  year 
1959  saw  a  welcome  new  edition  of  The  Penguin 
Book  of  Canadian  Verse,  edited  by  Ralph  Gustafson, 
a  book  which,  despite  its  brevity,  provides  a  good 
introduction  to  Canadian  ^poetry  as  a  whole. 

Fiction.  Two  of  Canada's  most  successful  novelists 
published  books  in  1959.  Hugh  MacLennan's  The 
Watch  That  Ends  the  Night  has  been  acclaimed  as 
his  best  to  date.  Tracing  the  story  of  a  woman  and 
the  two  men  in  her  life  from  the  present  back  into 
the  troubled  1930's,  the  book  is  at  once  intensely 
personal  and  a  universally  relevant  interpretation  of 
contemporary  experience.  Morley  Callaghans  Stories 
draws  together  some  of  that  author's  best  writing  in 
the  short  story  form,  showing  (though  less  effec- 
tively than  his  best  novels)  Callaghan's  qualities  as 
a  sympathetic  and  perceptive  observer  of  urban  life. 
Two  younger  writers  produced  notable  books.  Mor- 
decai  Richler's  The  Apprenticeship  of  Duddi/ 
Kravitz,  a  study  of  youth  and  commercialism  in 
Montreal,  fulfils  the  promise  of  that  energetic  young 
author's  first  three  novels.  Sheila  Watson's  The 
Double  Hook  is  a  first  work,  but  a  major  success.  Its 
poetic  treatment  of  the  themes  of  love  and  violence 
in  an  obscure  rural  community  achieves  beauty  and 
intensity.  Intelligent  but  less  demanding  works  are 
Psyche  by  Phyllis  Brett  Young,  The  Pyx  by  John 
Buell,  Olga  by  John  Cornish,  and  Ronald  Hamble- 
ton's  Every  Man  is  an  Island.  Charles  Bruce's  his- 
torical tale  The  Township  of  Time  and  Eric  Nichol's 
comic  In  Darkest  Domestica  may  be  included  in  the 
best  of  the  year's  fiction. 

History,  Biography,  etc.  The  examination  of  Cana- 
dian social  and  political  history  continued  unabated 
in  1959.  In  the  popular  vein.  The  Face  of  Canada 
( C.  L.  Bennet  and  others ) ,  These  Are  the  Maritimes 
(by  the  novelist  and  raconteur  Will  R.  Bird),  and 
Speaking  of  Canada  (speeches  by  Vincent  Massey, 
former  Governor-General)  are  personal,  interpretive 
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essays  in  the  understanding  of  the  spirit  of  places 
and  history.  William  Toye's  The  St.  Lawrence  treats 
the  story  of  that  important  waterway  down  to  its 
recent  great  redevelopment.  Quebec,  1759,  by  the 
military  historian  C.  P.  Stacey,  reconsiders  the  leg- 
endary events  of  the  capturing  of  the  citadel  of 
French-Canada  by  the  British.  Movements  of  Po- 
litical Protest  in  Canada,  1640-1840,  is  the  first  part 
of  an  important  study  by  the  sociologist  and  His- 
torian S.  D.  Clark.  Three  major  biographies  ap- 
peared in  1959:  J.  M.  S.  Careless'  Brown  of  the 
Globe,  a  reexamination  of  the  life  and  career  of  an 
important  Father  of  Confederation,  Kenneth  Mc- 
Naught's  A  Prophet  in  Politics,  an  assertion  of  the 
socialist  J.  S.  Woods  worth's  influence  in  recent 
Canadian  parliamentary  history;  and  Ralph  L. 
Cuny's  Stephen  Leacock,  Humorist  and  Humanist, 
the  first  full  biography  of  Canada's  most  famous 
author.  The  second  and  third  lecture  series,  Our 
Living  Tradition  (edited  in  one  volume  by  R.  L. 
McDougall),  studies  of  creative  figures  in  Canada's 
artistic,  educational  and  political  history,  provided 
some  of  the  year's  liveliest  reading. 

—FRANK  WATT 

CANARY  ISLANDS.  An  archipelago  off  the  northwest 
coast  of  Africa  comprising  two  Provinces  of  Spain: 
Santa  Cruz  dc  Tenenfe  and  Las  Palmas  de  Gran 
Canada.  Within  the  Province  of  Santa  Cruz  de 
Tenerife  arc  the  islands  of  Tenerife,  Palma,  Gomera, 
and  Iherro,  the  province  of  Las  Palmas  includes  the 
islands  of  Gran  Canaria,  Lanzarotc,  Fuerteventura, 
Algeranza,  Roque  del  Este,  Roque  del  Oeste,  Gra- 
ciosa,  and  Montana  Clara  y  Lobos.  Area:  2,807 
sq.mi.  Pop.  (1957):  866,078.  Principal  cities:  Santa 
Cruz  de  Tenerife  (capital)  114,831  inhabitants, 
Las  Palmas  ( important  shipping  and  tourist  center ) 
169,467.  The  main  crops  are  bananas,  coffee,  corn, 
sugar  cane,  and  tobacco. 

CAPE  VERDE  ISLANDS.  An  overseas  territory  of  Por- 
tugal located  320  miles  off  the  coast  of  French 
West  Africa.  The  islands  of  the  Barlavento  (wind- 
ward) group  are  Sao  Vincente,  Santo  Antao,  Sao 
Nicolao,  Santa  Luzia,  Bona  Vista,  Branco,  Raso, 
and  Sal.  In  the  Sotavento  ( leeward )  group  are  the 
islands  of  Santiago,  Maio,  Sao  Thiago,  Fogo,  Brava, 
Rei,  and  Rombo.  Total  area:  1,557  sq.mi.  Pop. 
(1954  cst.):  166,000.  Capital,  Praia  on  Santiago 
(6,188  inhabitants).  Porto  Grande  in  Sao  Vincente 
is  a  fueling  poit  supplying  all  navigation  to  South 
America.  There  is  an  airport  at  Ilha  do  Sal.  In  1957, 
primary  schools  numbered  120  ( 6,595  pupils ) ;  there 
was  one  secondary  school  (883  students)  in  Sao 
Vincente.  The  chief  products  are  castor  oil,  coffee, 
brandy,  oranges,  and  hides.  Exports  of  coffee  in 
1957  measured  approximately  106  metric  tons.  Im- 
ports in  1957  were  378,361,000  escudos;  exports 
364,820,000  escudos  (one  escudo  is  equal  to  U.S.- 
$0.0348).  Revenue  and  expenditure  for  1957  was 
balanced  at  83,775,708  escudos.  Governor:  Maj. 
C.  E.  M.  Silvino  Silverio  Marques. 
CARIBBEAN  COMMISSION.  The  Caribbean  Commis- 
sion is  an  international  advisory  and  consultative 
body  to  its  four  member  governments:  France,  the 
Netherlands,  the  United  Kingdom,  and  the  United 
States;  and  to  the  local  governments  within  the 
scope  of  its  authority.  The  area  covered  by  the 
Commission's  activities  comprises  Martinique, 
Guadeloupe,  French  Guiana,  the  British  areas  of  the 
Bahamas,  British  Guiana,  British  Honduras,  The 
West  Indies,  the  Netherlands  Antilles,  Surinam, 
Puerto  Rico,  and  the  Virgin  Islands. 

Hie  Commission  deals  with  regional  economic 
and-social  matters  by  carrying  out  studies  and  by 
recommending  measures  designed  to  advance  the 
well-being  of  the  6  million  people  living  hi  this  area. 
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Informational  and  advisory  services  are  provided  by 
the  staff.  Two  meetings  of  the  Commission  were 
held  in  1959,  the  28th  in  St.  Thomas,  Virgin  Islands 
of  the  United  States,  August  10-15,  and  the  29th  in 
French  Guiana,  December  9-15.  A  special  session 
of  the  West  Indian  Conference  met  as  a  revision 
conference  July  28-August  8  in  St.  Thomas  and 
drafted  the  text  of  a  statute  for  the  proposed  Carib- 
bean Organization  which  would  be  the  successor 
body  of  the  Commission. 

A  technical  conference  on  the  financing  of  agri- 
culture was  held  in  Trinidad,  April  15-24  under  the 
joint  auspices  of  the  Commission  and  the  Food  and 
Agriculture  Organization  (Q.V.).  The  principal  rec- 
ommendations concemed  the  problems  of  loans  to 
small  farm  operators,  the  need  for  legislation  to 
regulate  the  organization  and  management  of  pro- 
ducer cooperatives,  the  desirability  of  governmental 
studies  on  the  effect  of  additional  capital  on  small 
farms  and  of  establishing  marketing  services  to  reg- 
ulate the  quality  and  stimulate  the  distribution  of 
small  farm  products. 

The  third  Caribbean  fisheries  seminar  was  held  in 
St.  Maarten  July  3-9.  The  agenda  included  such 
subjects  as  boat  design,  fish  farming,  marketing,  and 
regional  training. 

Another  successful  method  of  Commission  opera- 
tion is  to  have  a  local  government  of  the  area  co- 
sponsor  a  meeting  with  the  Commission.  Such  a  con- 
ference of  information  officers  was  held  in  Surinam, 
March  16-18. 

In  the  field  of  technical  assistance,  the  Commis- 
sion continued  to  cooperate  in  the  Caribbean  Train- 
ing Progiam  which  is  a  joint  operation  of  the  U.S. 
International  Cooperation  Administration  and  the 
government  of  the  Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico. 
Facilities  in  Puerto  Rico  are  made  available  to 
trainees  from  the  French,  Netherlands,  and  British 
Caribbean  areas.  The  FAO  loaned  to  the  Commis- 
sion Secretariat  a  cooperatives  officer  who  held 
training  courses  for  members  and  stafts  of  Caribbean 
cooperatives. 

The  regular  advisory  and  informational  services 
continuecf  throughout  1959.  These  included  the 
publication  of  a  monthly  magazine  and  radio  scripts, 
devoted  to  economic  and  social  subjects  of  special 
interest  to  Caribbean  peoples,  and  the  Hurricane 
Warning  Service,  and  the  Plant  and  Animal  Disease 
Reporting  Services. 

Secretary  General,  Clovis  F.  Beauregard;  U.S. 
Commissioners,  Roderic  L.  O'Connor  (Co-chair- 
man), Arturo  Morales  Carrion  and  Jose  Trias  Monge 
(Puerto  Rico),  and  David  E.  Maas  (Virgin  Islands). 
Address:  Kent  House,  Port-of-Spain,  Trinidad,  The 
West  Indies.  -FRANCES  MCREYNOLDS  SMITH 
CASTRO  RUZ,  Fidel.  Cuban  Premier,  born  in  1927. 
In  July  1953,  he  led  an  unsuccessful  attack  on  the 
Moncada  Barracks  in  Santiago;  he  was  captured  and 
sentenced  to  15  years  imprisonment,  but  was  re- 
leased in  November  1954,  in  a  general  amnesty.  On 
his  release  he  took  refuge  in  Mexico  where  he  or- 
ganized the  "26th  of  July"  movement  and  began  to 
train  a  small  army.  In  December  1956,  with  82  men, 
he  launched  an  invasion  of  Cuba  which  was  inter- 
cepted, and  only  12  escaped  to  the  hills  of  Oriente 
Province,  where  Castro  recruited  more  supporters 
and  launched  guerrilla  raids  on  surrounding  com- 
munities. His  rebel  movement  gained  further  in 
strength  during  1958.  On  Jan.  1,  1959,  President 
Batista  fled  the  country.  Castro  arrived  in  Havana 
with  his  rebel  troops  on  Jan.  8,  1959,  and  was  im- 
mediately named  head  of  the  anned  forces.  On  Feb. 
13,  1959,  Premier  Miro  Cordona  resigned  and  Dr. 
Castro  became  Premier.  See  CUBA  and  ORGANIZA- 
TION OF  AMERICAN  STATES. 
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CATHOLIC  CHURCH.  The  1959  official  Catholic  di- 
rectory listed  the  U.S.  Catholic  population  at  39,- 
505,475.  The  previous  year's  total  had  been  35,846,- 
477.  A  survey  conducted  by  the  National  Catholic 
Welfare  Conference  Education  Department  showed 
more  than  4.8  million,  a  record  high,  enrolled  in 
the  nation's  Catholic  grade  and  high  schools.  The 
world  Catholic  population  in  1959,  was  509.5  mil- 
lion. This  was  18.2  percent  of  the  world's  popu- 
lation. 

In  December  Pope  John  XXIII  chose  two  Amer- 
icans among  eight  men  elevated  to  the  dignity  of 
cardinal.  The  choice  of  Albert  Cardinal  Meyer, 
Archbishop  of  Chicago,  and  Alois  Cardinal  Muench, 
an  American  in  the  Vatican  diplomatic  service, 
brought  the  number  of  American  cardinals  to  six. 
The  United  States  now  ranks  third  in  the  world  in 
the  number  of  cardinals,  immediately  after  Italy 
and  France,  and  ahead  of  Spam.  The  December 
consistory  raised  the  membership  of  the  Sacred 
College  to  a  record  79  cardinals,  of  whom  31  are 
Italians  and  48  non-Italians. 

On  November  20,  the  great  upper  church  of  the 
National  Shrine  of  the  Immaculate  Conception  was 
dedicated.  Located  on  the  campus  of  the  Catholic 
University  of  America  in  Washington,  D.C.,  the 
shrine  was  40  years  in  construction,  and  is  the  larg- 
est Catholic  church  in  the  United  States,  and  the 
seventh  largest  in  the  world.  Two  days  before  the 
dedication,  almost  all  of  the  217  U.S.  bishops  had 
already  gathered  at  the  Catholic  University  for  their 
annual  meeting.  At  the  meeting  they  drew  up  a 
statement  concerned  with  artificial  birth  prevention 
as  a  proposed  solution  to  the  problem  of  overpopu- 
lation. The  bishops  condemned  the  practice  as  con- 
trary to  the  nature  of  man.  They  said  Catholics 
would  not  support  use  of  public  funds  to  spread  the 
practice  at  home  or  abroad. 

The  resultant  national  controversy  quickly  be- 
came a  political  one,  involving  the  two  Catholic 
possibilities  for  the  Democratic  party's  presidential 
nomination:  Senator  John  Kennedy  of  Massachu- 
setts and  Governor  Edmund  Brown  of  California. 
Six  days  after  the  bishops'  statement  the  matter  was 
brougnt  up  at  a  presidential  news  conference.  Presi- 
dent Eisenhower,  taking  a  strong  stand,  said  he 
could  not  imagine  a  subject  more  improper  as  a 
matter  of  government  function  than  the  disseminat- 
ing of  birtn  control  advice. 

In  May,  Archbishop  Egidio  Vagnozzi  arrived  in 
Washington  to  assume  his  duties  as  the  seventh 
Apostolic  Delegate  to  the  United  States.  The  arch- 
bishop succeeded  Archbishop  (now  Cardinal)  Am- 
leto  Cicognani  in  the  Delegate's  position  of  liaison 
between  the  bishops  and  the  Holy  Father. 

Ttw  Vatican.  In  January  1959,  Pope  John  XXffl 
announced  plans  for  an  ecumenical  council,  or 
world-wide  meeting  of  Catholic  bishops,  the  first 
such  council  since  1870.  The  aim  of  the  council  was 
to  be  Christian  reunion.  It  would  be  called  the 
Second  Vatican  and  was  expected  to  convene  early 
in  1962. 

Other  important  Papal  announcements  included 
an  encyclical  in  Tune  on  the  subjects  of  truth,  unity, 
and  peace,  another  in  August  on  the  priesthood,  a 
third  in  September  on  the  Rosary,  and  a  fourth  en- 
cyclical in  November  on  missions.  Early  in  the 
spring  the  pope  approved  a  ruling  that  it  was  sinful 
for  Catholics  to  vote  for  any  political  candidate, 
Communist  or  not,  known  to  support  Communists 
and  their  activities.  In  a  widely  publicized  Decem- 
ber speech  to  a  union  of  Catholic  jurists,  the  pope 
criticized  sections  of  the  press  which  sensationalized 
lust  and  crime.  He  called  for  due  limitations  on  such 
abuses  of  press  freedom. 


World  Catholicism.  A  troubled  spot  for  the  church 
continued  to  be  Colombia,  where  there  is  one  priest 
for  every  20,000  persons.  Bishops  from  Latin  Amer- 
ica, the  United  States,  and  Canada  met  in  Washing- 
ton, D.C.,  in  early  November  to  plan  for  the  future. 
Twenty-two  bishops  attended  the  meeting,  called 
the  Inter-American  Episcopal  Conference.  The 
meeting  seemed  to  be  a  promising  start  toward 
evolving  means  of  cooperation  to  aid  the  distressed 
church  south  of  the  Rio  Grande. 

In  France,  the  long-standing  controversy  over 
state  subsidies  to  Catholic  schools  continued.  Fears 
were  expressed  during  the  summer  months  that 
many  Catholic  schools  would  be  unable  to  open  in 
the  fall  for  lack  of  funds.  Those  fears  were  tempo- 
rarily, at  least,  alleviated  when  the  government  de- 
clared an  emergency  aid  subsidy  at  the  end  of  July. 
In  Czechoslovakia  seven  nuns  were  sentenced  to 
prison  terms  for  spreading  religious  literature. 

The  Catholic  church  in  Africa  had  a  year  of 
stormy  growth.  In  November  the  Belgian  Congo  and 
the  adjoining  territory  of  Ruanda-Urundi  were  given 
a  local  hierarchy.  Previously  the  two  sections,  as  in- 
fant churches,  had  been  entirely  subject  to  the  con- 
gregation in  Rome  in  charge  of  mission  activities. 
The  storms  came  from  attempts  of  established  gov- 
ernments to  contain  the  spirit  of  independence 
sweeping  the  dark  continent.  The  Union  of  South 
Africa  enforced  another  year  of  apartheid,  strict 
racial  segregation.  The  Catholic  bishops  warned 
again  ana  again  that  it  was  an  inhumane,  disastrous 
policy.  Another  ten  years  of  the  same  policy,  warned 
Durban  Archbishop  Denis  Hurley,  would  mean  to- 
tal collapse  for  the  country. 

The  church  ran  the  risk  of  paying  for  her  oppo- 
sition with  her  schools.  State  subsidies  for  Catholic 
mission  schools  have  been  withdrawn.  Under  the 
Bantu  (Negro)  Education  Act  of  1953,  all  schools 
for  negroes  must  be  registered  with  the  govern- 
ment. The  government  may  refuse  registration. 
Twenty-four  Catholic  mission  schools  have  closed 
since  1953  under  the  hostile  conditions.  The  bishops 
warned  at  a  January  conference  that  the  whole 
Catholic  mission  school  system  in  the  country  was 
in  grave  danger. 

In  the  countries  of  the  Far  East,  from  India  to 
Korea,  Catholics  numbered  33.6  million  in  1959  out 
of  a  total  population  of  1.5  billion  persons.  This  was 
an  increase  of  1.2  million  over  the  previous  year's 
totals.  Half  die  Catholic  population  was  located  in 
the  Philippines,  where  19  million  Catholics  form  the 
overwhelming  majority  of  the  population. 

An  area  of  rapid  growth  was  South  Korea.  The 
church,  favored  by  freedom  of  religion  and  govern- 
ment encouragement,  received  44,000  converts  to 
bring  the  country's  total  to  417,000  Catholics. 

The  church  in  Vietnam  continued  to  be  the 
strongest  and  best  established  on  the  Asian  main- 
land. The  country  has  a  Catholic  population  of  1.7 
million,  with  1,856  Vietnamese  priests  and  some 
204  missioners  to  care  for  them. 

Of  China,  Pope  John  said  on  Dec.  14, 1959:  "The 
concerns  we  expressed  to  vou  last  year  regarding 
the  sad  conditions  of  the  church  in  China  unfortu- 
nately have  not  been  lessened."  Four  more  consecra- 
tions of  schismatic  bishops  were  reported  late  in  the 
year  to  bring  to  31  the  number  of  bishops  conse- 
crated in  the  effort  of  the  Communist  government 
to  set  up  a  national  church  separate  from  the  Holy 
See.  Reports  also  came  from  the  mainland  during 
the  year  on  MaryknolTs  Bishop  James  E.  Walsh, 
last  U.S.  Catholic  missioner  in  China.  In  February, 
he  was  reported  moved  from  prison  to  a  Shanghai 
hospital.  Three  months  later  word  arrived  that  he 
was  "well,"  but  still  under  detention  in  Shanghai. 
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In  India  many  factors  combined  to  benefit  the 
church.  The  crumbling  of  the  caste  system  enabled 
the  church  to  make  headway  among  others  than  the 
lower  classes;  the  Constitution  favored  religious 
freedom;  church  leadership  was  more  and  more 
being  given  into  the  hands  of  a  native  clergy.  Of  the 
65  Catholic  bishops  in  the  country  at  the  end  of  die 
year,  40  were  Indians,  a  sharp  contrast  to  1947 
when  only  eight  of  a  total  of  40  bishops  were  na- 
tives. Native  vocations  continued  to  increase.  The 
South  Indian  State  of  Kerala  alone  continued  send- 
ing an  average  of  400  missionaries  a  year  to  other 
parts  of  India. 

In  August  the  Holy  See  contributed  $4.000  to  the 
United  Nations,  requesting  that  the  gift  be  used  to 
assist  European,  Chinese,  North  African,  and  Pal- 
estine Arab  refugees. 

CENSUS,  Bureau  of  th«.  A  branch  of  the  U.S.  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce  and  the  government's  major  fact- 
finding  and  statistical  service  acency.  It  conducts 
periodic  censuses:  population  and  housing  every  ten 
years  in  the  years  ending  in  "0";  agriculture  every 
five  years,  in  the  years  ending  in  "4  and  "9";  busi- 
ness, manufactures,  and  mineral  industries  every  five 
years  covering  the  years  ending  in  "3"  and  "8";  and 
of  State  and  local  governments  every  five  years 
covering  the  years  ending  in  "2"  and  "7."  It  also 
compiles  current  information  by  means  of  sample 
surveys  (at  monthly,  quarterly,  and  annual  inter- 
vals) in  the  fields  covered  by  the  major  censuses 
and  maintains  a  monthly  account  of  U.S.  imports 
and  exports.  The  Bureau  annually  publishes  the 
Statistical  Abstract  of  the  United  States,  a  com- 
pendium of  statistical  information  from  both  gov- 
ernmental and  private  sources  on  the  industrial, 
social,  political,  and  economic  organization  and  ac- 
tivities of  the  people  of  the  United  States. 
CENTRAL  AFRICAN  REPUBLIC.  Formerly  Ubangi- 
Shari,  a  French  Overseas  Territory  in  French  Equa- 
torial Africa.  Area:  238,224  sq.mi.  Pop.  (1957): 
1,133,436  inhabitants,  including  5,000  Europeans. 
Capital:  Bangui  (82,300).  It  became  an  auton- 
omous republic  within  the  French  Community  in 
1958.  There  were  275  schools  with  a  total  enroll- 
ment of  47,254  in  1958.  The  principal  religions  are 
animistic  and  there  are  some  Christian  areas.  Agri- 
culture is  the  main  occupation  although  diamond 
mining  is  of  growing  importance.  The  chief  exports 
are  cotton  (37,500  metric  tons  in  1958),  coffee, 
lumber,  and  diamonds.  Imports  in  1958  amounted  to 
$20.6  million;  exports  $14.8. 

Legislative  powers  are  exercised  by  an  Assembly 
elected  for  a  five  year  term  by  universal  suffrage. 
The  president  is  elected  by  the  Assembly  and  exer- 
cises executive  powers.  The  principal  political  party 
is  the  Movement  for  the  Social  Emancipation  of 
Africa  (MESAN).  President:  David  Dacko. 

Events,  1959.  On  Feb.  9,  1959,  the  Central  African 
Republic  adopted  its  new  constitution  as  an  auton- 
omous state.  Barthelemy  Boganda,  long-time  cham- 
pion of  African  independence  and  head  of  the 
MESAN  party,  was  elected  to  the  presidency.  Late 
in  March  1959,  he  was  killed  in  an  air  crash.  ( See 
NECROLOGY.)  Finance  Minister  Abdel  Goumba  was 
named  acting  premier  on  April  4,  to  head  an  interim 
government  until  the  new  elections  of  May  2,  when 
Mr.  David  Dacko  was  installed  as  President.  See 
FRENCH  EQUATORIAL  AFRICA. 

CENTRAL  AMERICA.  Bounded  on  the  north  by  Mex- 
ico and  on  the  south  by  Colombia,  this  geographical 
region  includes  BRITISH  HONDURAS,  COSTA  RICA,  EL 
SALVADOR,  GUATEMALA,  HONDURAS,  NICARAGUA, 
PANAMA,  and  PANAMA  CANAL  AND  CANAL  ZONE. 
CENTRAL  INTELLIGENCE  AGENCY.  The  National  Se- 
curity Act  of  1947  established  the  National  Security 
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Council,  with  the  function  of  advising  the  President 
with  respect  to  the  integration  of  domestic,  foreign, 
and  military  policies  relating  to  the  national  security. 
It  provided  further  for  the  establishment  of  the  Cen- 
tral Intelligence  Agency,  under  the  direction  of  the 
National  Security  Council.  The  Agency  recommends 
to  the  National  Security  Council  various  measures 
for  the  coordination  of  intelligence  activities  of  the 
government  relating  to  the  national  security. 

The  recommendations  include  such  matters  as 
determining  primary  fields  of  intelligence  respon- 
sibility of  the  various  departments  and  agencies, 
prevention  of  overlapping  functions  in  the  collection 
and  dissemination  of  intelligence,  elimination  of 
duplicate  roles  and  missions,  ana  elimination  of 
duplicate  services  in  carrying  out  these  functions. 

The  National  Security  Act  also  directs  that  the 
Agency  shall  "correlate  and  evaluate  intelligence 
relating  to  the  national  security."  Under  this  clause, 
the  Director  of  Central  Intelligence,  in  concert  with 
the  heads  of  other  intelligence  agencies  of  the  U.S. 
government,  furnishes  the  National  Security  Council 
with  "national  intelligence  estimates"  based  on  all 
pertinent  intelligence  data  available  to  the  govern- 
ment, and  designed  as  factual  analyses  on  which 
decisions  of  national  policy  may  be  based.  The  Cen- 
tral Intelligence  Agency  has  no  police,  subpoena, 
law-enforcement  powers,  or  internal-security  func- 
tions. Director,  Allen  W.  Dulles. 
CENTRAL  TREATY  ORGANIZATION.  The  Middle  East 
Treaty  Organization  became  the  Central  Treaty  Or- 
ganization in  August  1959.  It  came  into  existence  in 
1955,  with  the  avowed  purpose  of  defending  the 
Middle  East  against  Communist  subversion  and  at- 
tack. The  original  signatories  were  Great  Britain, 
Pakistan,  Iran,  Iraq,  and  Turkey.  Iraq  formally 
withdrew  from  membership  in  March  1959,  and  the 
United  States  signed  agreements  with  Iran,  Pakistan, 
and  Turkey  the  same  month.  (See  Events  below.) 
The  design  of  the  organization  was  shaped  in  Wash- 
ington in  1953;  it  was  hoped  that  it  would  close  a 
gap  in  Western  security  agreements  by  linking  the 
NATO  and  SEATO  organizations  through  the 
membership  of  Great  Britain  and  Pakistan. 

Until  the  Iraqi  revolution  of  July  1958,  the  head- 
quarters, secretariat,  and  permanent  council  were 
located  in  Baghdad.  In  October  1958,  they  were 
moved  to  Ankara,  Turkey.  The  parent  council,  con- 
sisting of  the  members'  foreign  ministers,  meets  ir- 
regularly. But  the  permanent  council,  made  up  of 
the  members'  ambassadors  to  Turkey,  plus  the  Turk- 
ish Foreign  Minister,  is  always  available,  if  neces- 
sary. Economic,  military,  and  anti-subversion  com- 
mittees deal  with  specialized  aspects  of  the  security 
problem.  There  are  also  a  Joint  Military  Planning 
Staff  and  a  Scientific  Council,  under  which  a  center 
for  nuclear  research  at  Teheran  is  in  operation.  The 
United  States  participates  in  all  the  committee  work, 
and  gives  military  and  economic  aid  to  the  members. 

Events,  1959.  The  Ministerial  Council  met  at 
Karachi,  Pakistan,  January  26-28.  The  major  result 
was  the  decision  to  entrust  to  the  deputies  of  the 
Permanent  Council  members  the  task  of  coordinat- 
ing the  work  of  the  committees,  with  the  Secretary- 
General  ( M.  O.  A.  Baig  of  Pakistan )  as  the  deputies' 
chairman.  Substantively,  the  meeting  was  marked 
by:  1)  an  agreement  to  set  up  a  Technical  Coop- 
eration Fund  with  an  initial  capital  of  $150,000,  to 
be  supplied  equally  by  the  United  States,  Great 
Britain,  and  the  three  other  members  acting  jointly; 
2)  an  announcement  by  the  British  that  they  would 
supply  technical  aid  and  equipment  equal  to  £850,- 
000  annually;  3)  the  creation  by  the  British  of  a 
scientific  fund  with  an  initial  capital  of  £10,000; 
4)  discussion  of  the  possibility  of  creating  a  com- 
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mon  market  among  the  three  regional  members; 
and  5)  the  approval  of  various  projects  to  improve 
communications  among  the  regional  members. 

On  March  5,  announcement  was  made  of  the 
signing  of  bilateral  defense  agreements  between  the 
United  States,  and,  respectively,  Iran,  Turkey,  and 
Pakistan.  The  United  States  pledged  itself  in  these 
agreements  to  take  "appropriate"  action  in  case  of 
aggression  against  the  other  signatory;  at  the  re- 
quest of  the  country  attacked,  this  action  might  in- 
clude the  use  of  armed  forces.  Further,  the  United 
States  promised  to  continue  to  furnish  military  and 
economic  assistance.  For  its  part,  the  Middle  East- 
em  country  agreed  to  use  the  aid  to  promote  the 
aims  of  the  organization,  to  further  its  economic 
development,  and  to  promote  its  independence  and 
integrity.  A  second  meeting  of  the  Ministerial  Coun- 
cil took  place  in  Washington  October  7-9.  It  estab- 
lished a  permanent  group  of  military  deputies,  to  sit 
at  Ankara,  and  asked  the  Military  Committee  to 
study  the  pact's  command  structure  for  a  report  to 
the  next  Council  meeting.  —  IRWTN  ODER 

CEYLON.  A  member  of  the  Commonwealth  of  Na- 
tions in  the  Indian  Ocean  south  of  India.  Self-gov- 
ernment began  Feb.  4,  1948.  Area:  25,332  sq.mi. 
Pop.  ( 1958  est. ) :  9,388,000.  About  two  thirds  are 
Sinhalese,  about  11  percent  Ceylon  Tamils,  about 
11  percent  Tamils  from  India  and  Pakistan,  and  the 
remainder  Moors  and  others.  Chief  cities  (1953 
census):  Colombo  (capital)  423,481;  Jaffna 77,218; 
Kandy  57,539;  Galle  55,874. 

Education  and  Religion.  Education  is  free  from  kin- 
dergarten through  university.  There  were  1.8  mil- 
lion primary  and  secondary  school  students  in  1957. 
Higher  education  is  given  at  the  University  of  Cey- 
lon (2,718  students  in  1957).  The  system  includes 
the  Ceylon  Technical  College  and  20  teacher-train- 
ing colleges.  The  percentage  of  literacy  is  one  of  the 
highest  in  Asia.  The  official  language  is  Sinhalese, 
but  English  is  taught  as  a  second  language.  About 
two  thirds  of  the  inhabitants  are  Buddhist  in  religion; 
Hindus,  Christians,  and  Moslems  are  also  repre- 
sented. 

Production.  The  economy  is  specialized,  with  tea, 
nibber,  coconuts,  and  rice  predominating.  The  four 
crops  account  for  about  90  percent  of  the  cultivated 
area  of  3.7  million  acres.  The  first  three  products 
arc  export  items,  but  Ceylon  produces  only  a  part 
of  the  rice  consumed.  Tea  production  reached  413 
million  Ib.  in  1958.  Chief  livestock  in  1957:  1,449,- 
000  cattle;  701,000  buffaloes,  and  464,000  goats 
There  is  little  industry  except  for  the  processing  of 
raw  materials  for  export.  A  five-year  industrial  plan 
starting  1959-60  includes  iron,  paper,  and  machine 
tools.  A  new  ten-year  development  plan  emphasizes 
agriculture  and  fisheries. 

Trade.  Ceylon  had  a  trade  deficit  of  6  million 
rupees  (U.S.$1.3  million)  in  1958.  In  the  first  half 
of  1959  imports  were  Rs.  888  million  ($186  mil- 
lion) and  exports  Rs.  824  million  ($173  million). 
Ceylon  is  heavily  dependent  upon  imports  of  food 
(particularly  rice)  and  manufactures.  In  the  first  ten 
months  of  1958  more  than  1  billion  Ib.  of  rice  were 
imported,  two  thirds  of  which  came  from  Commu- 
nist China.  Tea  usually  forms  about  60  percent  of 
the  exports.  The  United  Kingdom  is  the  chief  trad- 
ing partner  for  both  imports  and  exports. 

Transportation.  There  are  about  900  mi.  of  rafl- 
way.  Air-Ceylon-KLM  of  Royal  Dutch  Airlines  op- 
erates internal  and  foreign  services.  Colombo  is  an 
important  port  for  foreign  ships.  In  1958,  Ceylon 
had  108,000  motor  vehicles  and  155,000  mi.  of  tele- 
graph wiring. 

Fincmco.  The  budget  for  1959-60  provided  for  ex- 
penditures of  Rs.  1,736  million  (the  rupee  equals 


U.S.$0.21 )  and  revenue  of  Rs.  1,342  million.  The 
deficit  of  Rs.  394  million  (smaller  than  that  of  1958- 
59)  was  to  be  covered  chiefly  by  home  borrowing 
and  foreign  aid.  Taxes  were  increased  and  import 
duties  reduced. 

Government.  Executive  power  is  vested  in  a  gover- 
nor general  appointed  by  the  British  Crown.  Legis- 
lative power  rests  with  a  parliament  of  two  cham- 
bers, a  House  of  Representatives  with  101  members 
and  a^Senate  with  30  members.  A  coalition,  the 
People's  United  Front,  was  in  power  from  the  de- 
feat of  the  United  National  party  in  1956  to  the 
crisis  of  Tune  1959.  In  February  1958,  a  select  com- 
mittee of  18  members  of  the  House  and  Senate  was 
named  to  consider  the  revision  of  the  constitution, 
the  question  of  becoming  a  repubb'c,  and  the  con- 
tinuance of  the  bicameral  legislature.  Governor 
General:  Sir  Oliver  Goonetilleke;  Prime  Minister, 
Wijayananda  Dahanayake,  succeeded  S.  W.  R.  D. 
Banaaranaike  in  September.  See  Events  below. 

Events,  1959.  The  assassination  of  Prime  Minister 
S.  W.  R.  D.  Bandaranaike  on  September  26  was  the 
climax  of  an  unhappy  year  in  Ceylon.  On  March  13 
the  state  of  emergency  declared  in  May  1958  was 
revoked.  There  was  a  continuation  of  labor  troubles 
and  strikes,  with  dissident  cabinet  ministers  some- 
times involved.  After  the  resignation  of  two  Trotsky- 
ite  ministers  in  May,  the  cabinet  government  was 
disorganized,  and  Mr.  Bandaranaike's  government 
resigned  on  June  9.  A  new  government  was  organ- 
ized on  the  same  day  with  four  new  ministers  and 
12  from  the  previous  cabinet.  The  Prime  Minister 
continued  in  office,  with  his  Sri  Lanka  ( Freedom ) 
party  succeeding  the  coalition. 

On  September  25  Mr.  Bandaranaike  was  shot  by 
a  man  in  the  yellow  robes  of  a  Buddhist  monk.  He 
died  early  the  next  morning.  Sir  Oliver  Goonetilleke, 
the  Governor  General,  called  on  Wijayananda 
Dahanayake  to  form  a  government.  Mr.  Dahanayake 
was  a  Sinhalese,  a  Buddhist,  and  a  former  member 
of  the  Trotskyist  party  turned  rightist.  He  main- 
tained his  association  with  Mr.  Bandaranaike  (un- 
der whom  he  was  Minister  of  Education)  through 
and  after  the  crisis  of  June  1959.  A  new  cabinet, 
sworn  in  at  once,  consisted  of  the  members  of  Mr. 
Bandaranaike's  cabinet. 

A  state  of  emergency  was  declared  on  September 
25.  Mrs.  Vimala  Wijewardene,  former  Minister  of 
Local  Government  and  Housing,  and  F.  R.  dc  Zoysa, 
brother  of  the  Minister  of  Finance,  were  arrested 
on  November  19  in  connection  with  the  assassina- 
tion. The  Finance  Minister  resigned.  There  were 
six  other  arrests  by  the  end  of  November.  The  police 
were  given  extraordinary  powers  of  arrest  and  de- 
tention. Rigid  censorship  was  imposed  on  the  news- 
papers. 

The  Dahanayake  government  barely  obtained 
votes  of  confidence  on  October  30  and  November 
27,  and  it  was  almost  mandatory  that  the  govern- 
ment resign  after  the  second  vote  because  it  had  a 
majority  of  only  one  vote.  On  December  5,  it  re- 
signed and  Dahanayake  subsequently  announced 
that  he  would  form  a  party  of  his  own.  Until  the 
elections  planned  for  Mar.  19,  1960,  the  present 
cabinet  is  to  act  as  an  interim  government. 

— ALZADA  COMSTOCK 

CHAD  (Tchad),  Republic  of  th».  A  former  French 
Overseas  Territory  in  French  Equatorial  Africa. 
Area:  495,752  sq.mi.  Pop.  (1957  est.):  2,581,080. 
Capital:  Fort  Lamy.  Foreign  trade:  exports  ( 1956 
est.):  $21,456,000.  Principal  export  is  cotton.  In 
1958  it  became  an  autonomous  republic  within  the 
French  Community.  During  1959  it  was  the  scene 
of  political  unrest  and  mob  violence  led  by  political 
parties  who  desired  new  elections.  Premier:  Francois 
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Tombalbaye.  See  FRENCH  COMMUNITY,  FRENCH 
EQUATORIAL  AFRICA. 

CHEBAB,  Food.  President  of  Lebanon,  born  in 
Dhazir,  Lebanon,  Mar.  19,  1902.  Educated  at 
Damascus  Military  School  and  at  St.  Cyr  in  France, 
he  served  as  an  officer  in  the  French  Army,  being 
elevated  to  the  rank  of  general  in  1943.  After  having 
been  appointed  Commander  in  Chief  of  the  Leba- 
nese Army,  he  held  posts  in  the  government  as 
Prime  Minister  and  as  Minister  of  Interior  and  De- 
fense. He  headed  the  interim  government  in  Sep- 
tember 1952,  and  was  again  Minister  of  Defense  in 
1956.  He  was  elected  President  by  the  Chamber  of 
Deputies  in  July  1958,  and  succeeded  Camille 
Chamoun  when  the  latter's  term  of  office  expired  in 
September  1958. 

CHEMISTRY  AND  CHEMICAL  TECHNOLOGY.  The  con- 
tributors, listed  at  the  end  of  this  article,  supplied 
the  indicated  information. 

A.  Agricultural  Chamicals:  Fertilizers.  1.  Consump- 
tion. A  total  of  22,515,763  tons  of  fertilizer  was 
consumed  in  the  United  States,  District  of  Colum- 
bia, and  Puerto  Rico  in  the  year  ending  June  30, 
1958.  This  represents  a  decrease  of  193,248  tons 
from  the  quantity  used  in  the  preceding  year.  Fer- 
tilizers consumed  in  1957-x>8  contained  a  total  of 
'15 12,387  tons  of  primary  nutrients,  nitrogen,  avail- 
able PaOu,  and  KiO.  The  consumption  of  primary 
nutrients  was  2.1  percent  ( 135,185  tons)  more  than 
that  (6,377,202  tons,  revised)  of  1956-57.  In  1957- 
58,  the  consumption  of  nitrogen  increased  7  percent 
to  2,284,359  tons,  that  of  available  P*OB  decreased 
0.5  percent  to  2,292,890  tons,  and  that  of  K«O  de- 
creased 0.1  percent  to  1,935,138  tons.  The  average 
primary  nutrient  content  was  30.18  percent,  as  com- 
pared with  29.3  percent  for  the  preceding  year. 

2  New  Processes  and  Equipment,  a.  Phosphoric 
Acid.  The  Tennessee  Valley  Authority,  Wilson  Dam, 
Ala.,  has  developed  a  process  for  making  a  super- 
phosphoric  acid  containing  about  76  percent  P«O§, 
which  remains  liquid  at  temperatures  low  enough 
(around  32° F)  to  allow  shipping.  Central  Farmers 
Fertilizer  has  announced  plans  to  produce  the  super- 
phosphoric  acid  commercially  at  its  Idaho  phosphate 
works.  The  acid  promises  to  lead  to  more  concen- 
trated liquid  fertilizers  and  more  concentrated  su- 
perphosphate. 

b.  Ammonium  Phosphate.  Because  of  a  sluggish 
market  for  ammonium  sulfate  a  number  of  steel 
companies  have  been  turning  to  manufacture  of 
diammonium  phosphate  from  coke-oven  ammonia. 
One  of  the  companies,  Kaiser  Steel  Corporation, 
Fontana,  Calif.,  has  released  process  and  equipment 
details,  the  first  public  disclosure  on  the  process. 

c.  Ammonia.  North  Dakota  Nitrogen,  Inc.  has  an- 
nounced plans  for  an  ammonia-ammonium  nitrate 
plant  utilizing  lignite  deposits  at  Garrison  Dam, 
N.D.  If  the  plans  are  carried  out,  this  will  be  the 
first  U.S.  plant  to  use  lignite  as  a  raw  material  for 
ammonia  manufacture.  Plans  call  for  use  of  a  Ger- 
man lignite  gasification  process. 

d.  Granulation.  The  technique  of  granulating  fer- 
tilizers to  prevent  caking  has  been  gaining  wide 
acceptance  in  the  past  decade.  One  of  the  advan- 
tages claimed  for  many  granulation  processes  is  that 
they  allow  use  of  cheaper  raw  materials  than  the 
old  drum-mixer  process.  This  is  particularly  true  in 
the  case  of  high-analysis  fertilizers.  The  use  of  large 
quantities  of  anhydrous  ammonia  for  high-nitrogen 
mixtures   together   with   sulfuric   acid   frequently 
caused  local  overheating  in  the  ammoniator-granu- 
lator  vessels  which  led  to  fumes  and  occasionally 
fires.  Recent  experience  indicates  that  an  additional 
processing  step,  preneutralization,  may  be  an  easy 
way  around  this  problem.  In  essence,  it  involves  con- 


Ucting  the  ammonia  and  sulfuric  (or  other)  add  in 
a  separate  vessel  under  controlled  conditions  before 
feeding  the  liquid  to  the  ammoniator-granulator. 
Developed  by  Spencer  Chemical  Company  in  coop- 
eration with  several  fertilizer  manufacturers,  the 
procedure  and  operating  experience  have  been  de- 
scribed at  several  meetings  and  in  trade  publica- 
tions. 

B.  Analytical  Chemistry:  1.  General.  A  new  directory 
of  membership  in  the  Analytical  Division  of  the 
American  Chemical  Society  shows  an  increase  of 
about  300  members  over  the  1957  directory.  The 
number  of  papers  presented  at  meetings  and  the 
technical  articles  appearing  in  Analytical  Chemistry 
has  been  steadily  increasing.  A  greater  number  of 
technical  meetings  and  symposia  have  been  devoted 
to  the  subject.  There  were  more  than  3,000  reg- 
istrants at  the  Pittsburgh  Conference  in  March  of 
1959.  The  Annual  Summer  Symposium  (twelfth) 
sponsored  by  the  American  Chemical  Society's  Di- 
vision of  Analytical  Chemistry  was  devoted  to  the 
"Role  of  Complex  Ions  in  Analytical  Chemistry." 
Other  meetings  of  importance  to  the  analytical 
chemist  were  the  Louisiana  State  University  Sym- 
posium held  in  January,  the  Pittsburgh  Conference 
held  in  March,  the  Detroit  Anachem  Conference 
held  in  October,  and  the  Eastern  Analytical  Sym- 
posium held  in  November  in  New  York. 

James  I.  Hoffman  was  the  1959  recipient  of  the 
Fisher  Award  in  Analytical  Chemistry  and  Howard 
Gary  received  the  Beckman  Award  in  Chemical  In- 
strumentation. The  Nobel  Prize  in  chemistry  was 
awarded  to  Jaroslav  Heyrovsky  for  his  work  in 
polarography.  George  C.  Pimental  received  the 
American  Chemical  Society  award  in  petroleum 
chemistry  for  his  work  in  infra-red  spectroscopy. 

The  Annual  Reviews  of  Analytical  Chemistry 
published  as  Part  II  of  Analytical  Chemistry  for 
April  was  devoted  this  year  to  15  fields  in  applied 
analytical  chemistry:  air  pollution,  automatic  opera- 
tions, clinical  chemistry,  coatings,  essential  oils,  fer- 
tilizers, food,  solid  and  gaseous  fuels,  ferrous  met- 
allurgy, nonferrous  metallurgy,  pesticides,  petro- 
leum, Pharmaceuticals,  natural  and  synthetic  rub- 
bers, and  water.  Reviews  with  over  300  references 
included:  air  pollution  (468),  clinical  chemistry 
(725),  nonferrous  metallurgy  (368).  petroleum 
(792),  Pharmaceuticals  (706),  and  rubber  (365). 

2.  Instruments  and  apparatus.  The  number  of  gas 
chromatography  instruments  commercially  available 
continues  to  grow.  Three  new  instruments  featur- 
ing katharometer  detectors  now  bring  the  total  of 
such  instruments  to  13.  In  addition,  two  companies 
entered  the  field  with  instruments  featuring  ioniza- 
tion  detectors,  and  three  companies  added  ionization 
detectors  as  accessories.  One  manufacturer  has  an 
instrument  for  accomplishing  gas  chromatographic 
separations  on  a  preparative  scale.  This  instrument 
can  accommodate  up  to  25  milliliters  of  the  sample 
mixture. 

Also  introduced  during  1959  were  three  designs 
of  automatic  analyzers  for  accomplishing  the  colon- 
metric  analysis  of  chromatographic  and  ion  ex- 
change effluents.  And,  data  processing  equipment 
is  beginning  to  be  applied  along  with  a  number  of 
spectroscopic  instruments.  Punch  card  programming 
can  be  used  with  the  emission  spectrograph  and 
telereaders  and  digital  read-out  devices  are  now 
available  for  the  rapid  tabulation  of  visible,  ultra- 
violet, infra-red,  raman,  and  mass  spectra.  Instru- 
mentation in  the  field  of  electro-analytical  chemistry 
has  been  characterized  by  the  advent  of  new  and 
improved  designs  in  automatic  titrators,  coulometric 
analyzers,  and  chronopotentiometers.  A  polarograph 
that  features  osdllographic  presentation  of  the  po- 
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larogram  is  available.  A  grating  infra-red  spec- 
trometer with  a  resolution  of  0.05  cm'1  in  the  3  to  6 
micron  region  has  been  constructed  at  the  National 
Bureau  of  Standards. 

3.  Specific   fields,    a.    Coulometry.    Continuous 
coulometric  analysis  using  a  working  electrode  of 
large  area  and  predetermined  potential,  and  without 
the  use  of  auxflliary  electrodes,  has  been  reported. 

b.  Gas  chromatography.  The  efficiency  and  reso- 
lution of  gas  chromatographic  methods  have  now 
been  greatly  extended  by  the  use  of  capillary  col- 
umns which  may  provide  from  50,000  to  100,000 
theoretical  plates.  Flame  and  beta-ray  ionization 
detectors   have    increased   the    sensitivity   of   the 
method  more  than  a  million  fold.  Sub-micro  amounts 
of  samples  can  be  analyzed  while  permitting  detec- 
tion of  as  little  as  10'1*  moles  of  component.  Another 
development  is  the  application  of  an  R.  F.  glow  dis- 
charge detector  which  also  provides  high  sensitivity. 
Improvements  in  technique  include  the  use  of  pres- 
sure and  temperature  programming  and  the  use  of 
refrigerated  columns. 

c.  Indicators.  Principles  of  endpoint  detection  in 
the  use  of  metallochromic  indicators  for  chelometric 
titration  were  published.  Successful  use  of  fluores- 
cent forms  of  such  indicators  was  reported. 

d.  Infra-red.  Low-cost  cavity  infra-red  absorp- 
tion cells  for  small  samples  have  been  made  by 
ultrasonic  machining  from  rock  salt  crystals.  Several 
thousand  curves  for  minerals,  rocks  and  inorganic 
materials  were  published. 

e.  Mass  spectrometry.  The  design  of  circuitry  to 
produce  mass  spectra  at  low  ionization  voltages  now 
facilitates  the  analysis  of  complex  mixtures  oy  pro- 
viding simplified  spectra.  A  time-of-flight  mass  spec- 
trometer has  been  used  to  analyze  the  compounds 
eluted  from  a  gas  chromatographic  column.  Another 
outstanding  development  is  the  miniaturization  of 
the  apparatus,  in  order  to  utilize  mass  spectrometric 
methods  for  analysis  of  the  upper  atmosphere  during 
space  flight. 

f .  Nuclear  magnetic  resonance.  The  nuclear  mag- 
netic resonance  of  hydrogen  has  been  used  to  hasten 
molecular  structure  determinations  by  quickly  pro- 
viding data  on  the  chemical  nature,  spatial  position, 
and  number  of  each  type  of  hydrogen  atom  present. 

4.  Fluorometric  Analysis,  a.  Apparatus.  New  ap- 
paratus for  the  automatic  recording  of  fluorescence 
spectra  has  been  reported  by  two  authors.  A  com- 
mercial concern  has  placed  on  the  market  a  phos- 
phorimeter  designed  to  measure  the  phosphorescent 
decay  time  in  the  order  of  0.5  milliseconds  at  tem- 
peratures reaching  to  77  °K.  The  Soviet  apparatus 
exhibit  in  New  York  showed  photoelectric  colorim- 
eters for  fluorescence  measurements  and  also  an  ul- 
trataumeter  to  measure  the  decay  of  luminescence 
in  the  order  of  5  x  10~*  seconds.  A  transmission 
fluorometer  for  the  determination  of  uranium  and  a 
new  extremely  sensitive  fluorometer  are  commer- 
cially available. 

b.  Inorganic.  Aluminum  and  zinc  may  be  titrated 
in  a  mixture  with  the  aid  of  fluorescent  indicators. 
Aluminum  is  titrated  with  sodium  fluoride  with 
o-salicylideneaminophenol  as  the  indicator;  follow- 
ing this  zinc  is  titrated  with  ethylenediaminetetra- 
acetic  acid  (EDTA)  with  salicylaldehydeacetyl- 
hydrazone  as  an  indicator.  Two  new  methods  have 
been  developed  for  the  determination  of  boric  acid. 
In  one  the  fluorescence  intensity  of  the  boron-morin 
complex  is  measured  and  in  the  other  boric  add  is 
titrated  with  sodium  hydroxide,  in  the  presence  of 
a  sugar,  with  fluorescein  as  an  acid-base  indicator. 
The  use  of  fluorescent  indicators  for  metal  ion  titra- 
tions  with  EDTA  has  given  promising  results.  The 
ions  of  the  transition  metals  destroy  the  fluorescence 
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of  the  indicator  calcein  blue  (a  condensation  prod- 
uct of  4-methylumbelliferoneacetic  acid  and  for- 
maldehyde). For  example,  for  Co**  an  excess  EDTA 
is  added  to  the  solution  in  the  presence  of  calcein 
and  the  excess  EDTA  titrated  with  standard  Cu+* 
solution  until  the  fluorescence  is  quenched.  Two 
new  reagents  are  suggested  for  gallium:  5:7-diiodo- 
8-hydroxyquinaldine  and  l-(2,4,dihydroxyphenyl- 
azo)-2-naphthol-4-sulfonic  acid.  The  latter  gives  a 
bright  orange  fluorescence  with  gallium  at  a  pH  of  3. 
c.  Organic  and  Biological.  The  new  fluorescence 
method  for  the  detection  of  antigenic  materials  in 
the  tissues  of  cells  is  now  in  use.  Rhodamine  B 
isothiocyanate  and  fluoresceinisothiocyanate  for  the 
selective  staining  of  antigens  are  commercially  avail- 
able. l-dimethyl-5-napnthalenesulfonic  acid  and 
the  aluminum  chelate  of  2.2',4-trihydroxy-4'-amino- 
azobenzene  are  both  used  for  labeling  antibodies. 
Guanidium  compounds  give  a  highly  fluorescent 
product  (emission  495  mu)  with  ninhydrin  which 
serves  to  determine  creatine  as  low  as  0.07  Atg/ml. 
The  fluorescence  spectra  of  sahcyloyl  hydrozone-* 
have  been  shown  to  be  sufficiently  characteristic  to 
identify  these  compounds  in  mixtures.  Spot  tests  on 
paper  for  300  aromatic  compounds  with  2,4,7- 
trinitrofluorenone  as  a  reagent  have  been  recorded 
for  color  and  fluorescence.  The  detection  of  pollen 
flavonoids  by  fluorescence  on  impregnated  paper 
provides  a  promising  method  for  detecting  these 
irritants.  A  survey  of  chemical  and  physical  methods 
for  the  determination  of  adrenaline,  noradrenaline, 
and  related  compounds  is  given  in  Pharmaceutical 
Revs.  11,241-299(1959). 

5.  Neutron  Activation  Analysis.  Neutron  activa- 
tion analysis  was  aided  by  the  publication  of  ex- 
tensive sensitivity  charts  for  irradiations  of  6  min., 
10  hrs.,  and  1,000  hrs. 

6.  Radiochemical  Analysis.  The  increasing  num- 
ber of  nuclear  reactors  and  other  neutron  sources 
becoming  available  has  been  reflected  in  the  in- 
creased application  of  radiochemical  methods  of 
analysis.  The  large  number  of  by-product  isotopes 
which  have  become  available  made  possible  increas- 
ing application  of  tracer  and  isotope  dilution  meth- 
ods and  has  enhanced  activation  analysis. 

7.  Spectrophotometry.  The  most  important  devel- 
opments have  been  in  the  infra-red  region.  Various 
micro-sampling  techniques  now  permit  analysis  of 
extremely  minute  samples.  A  large  number  of  papers 
dealing  with  spectral  correlations  have  made  the 
near  infra-red  region  one  of  the  most  useful  and 
versatile  areas  for  both  qualitative  and  quantitative 
analysis. 

8.  Surface  Tension.  Successful  process  control  by 
continuous  measurement  of  surface  tension  involves 
the  series  of  lenses  in  the  standing  waves  present 
in  a  jet  of  liquid  from  an  elliptical  orifice. 

C.  Ctomurgy.  Film-forming  materials  that  adhere 
to  metals  have  been  made  from  soybean  and  linseed 
oils.  These  films  are  flexible,  withstand  heat  and  re- 
sist abrasion,  alkalis,  acids,  and  such  solvents  as 
alcohols,  mineral  oils,  and  benzene. 

Wheat  flour  has  been  modified  into  products  hav- 
ing potential  industrial  uses  as  thickening  agents 
adhesives,  and  coatings  and  sizes  for  paper  and 
textile  manufacture. 

A  new  penicillin,  thought  to  be  the  best  of  some 
1,200  tested,  was  synthesized;  it  is  called  maxipen. 

Urethane  polymers  made  from  castor  oil  have 
been  developed.  Expected  uses  are  in  winter  cloth- 
ing, furniture  padding,  automotive  cushioning,  and 
structural  materials.  The  urethane  coatings,  plastics 
for  foams,  are  prepared  by  reacting  a  diisocyanate 
with  a  polyhydroxy  compound. 

A  technique  has  been  developed  for  dehydrating 
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okra  pods  to  yield  a  new  unique  gelatinous  product 
which  may  be  used  in  specialty  paper  manufacture. 

Developments  with  citrus-peel  oil  for  flat  wall- 
enamel  intended  for  interior  application  have  re- 
sulted in  a  marketable  product  because  of  its  rela- 
tive solvent  power,  ability  to  mask  other  odors,  its 
slow  initial  evaporation  rate  in  conjunction  with  its 
very  narrow  distillation  range,  and  its  clean  freedom 
from  residual  solids. 

Dialdehyde  starch  is  being  produced  commer- 
cially for  a  wide  field  of  uses  ranging  through 
adhesives,  binders,  oil  well  drilling  muds,  plastics, 
polymers,  coatings,  and  leather  tanning  agents.  Di- 
aldehyde starch  makes  it  possible  to  tan  sole  leather 
in  one  week  instead  of  the  several  weeks  usually 
required. 

Research  with  high-amylose  corn  has  developed 
percentages  of  amylose  of  about  82  percent  as  com- 
pared with  27  percent  in  ordinary  corn.  Suggested 
uses  for  the  starch  are  water-soluble  transparent-film 
wrapping  material  for  frozen  foods  and  meats,  as 
packing  material  for  water-dispersible  products  such 
as  detergents,  dyes  and  insecticides,  and  for  non- 
watersoluble  types  for  the  coating  and  surface 
treatment  of  paper  products. 

A  process  has  been  developed  for  industrial  utiliz- 
ation of  soybean  bran  in  ruminant  feeds.  The  process 
alters  the  cellular  structure,  making  possible  liquid 
absorption  exceeding  five  times  its  own  weight. 

A  successful  commercial  run  of  a  white,  sturdy 
newsprint,  utilizing  Southern  hardwoods  was  made- 
proposed  daily  production  of  400  tons  is  anticipated 
for  a  plant  now  under  construction. 

Gibberellm  has  come  to  commercial  utilization. 
Success  is  reported  in  use  with  many  seeds  and  seed- 
lings, particularly  grapes,  cotton,  strawberries,  cel- 
ery, tomatoes,  and  some  flowering  ornamentals.  See 
Microbiology  below. 

The  role  of  molybdenum  treatment  of  crops  is 
rapidly  expanding.  Favorable  responses  to  this  trace 
element  are  reported  for  new  regions  and  crops.  A 
new  form  of  the  element  has  been  designed  con- 
taining a  highly  effective  adhesive  compound;  this 
is  completely  compatible  with  legume  inoculants, 
hence  can  be  applied  when  inoculating  or  slurry 
treating  seeds.  This  permits  the  element  to  begin 
functioning  immediately,  and  requires  less  material 
than  previous  top  dressing. 

Work  with  sucrose  monoesters  goes  forward. 
Present  indications  are  that  the  monoesters  are 
nontoxic  and  digestible  and  their  first  large-scale 
use  will  probably  be  in  foods  as  emulsifiers  and  as 
cleansing  agents  for  foods  and  articles  used  in  con- 
nection with  foods.  The  possible  use  of  sucrose 
monoesters  such  as  monostearate  as  a  precipitant 
for  starch  in  cane  juice  has  been  proposed.  When 
unsaturated  fatty  acids  are  used,  and  five  or  six  at- 
tached to  a  single  molecule  such  as  sucrose,  these 
esters  are  superior  drying  oils;  they  form  films  which 
adhere  to  metal  better,  are  harder  and  glossier,  and 
wrinkle  less  on  drying.  There  were  advances  in 
growing,  harvesting,  and  utilizing  new  chemurgic 
crops  during  1959.  In  acreage  and  dollar  value 
castor,  sesame,  guar,  safflower,  and  high-amylose 
corn  snow  great  promise  and  will  utilize  acres  cov- 
ered by  crops  now  in  surplus.  Total  acreage  of  new 
chemurgic  crops  is  about  400,000. 

D.  Cotton.  1.  Wash  and  Wear.  More  than  seven 
billion  yards  of  cotton  fabrics  were  chemically 
treated  during  the  past  year.  Wash  and  wear  or 
minimum  care  treatments  continued  to  account  for 
an  increasing  portion  of  such  processing. 

Problems  in  wash  and  wear  treatments  are  receiv- 
ing attention  through  research.  The  fishy  odor 
evolved  by  many  resin-treated  fabrics  is  probably 
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due  to  the  formation  of  alkyl  amines  in  the  treat- 
ment of  the  cotton  with  finishing  agents.  The  tri- 
azone  resins  are  particularly  well  known  for  their 
evolution  of  such  odors.  Other  disagreeable  odors 
such  as  that  of  formaldehyde  probably  result  from 
the  hydrolysis  of  unreacted  methylol  compounds  of 
the  finish  itself.  Odor  development  is  greatly  ac- 
centuated under  conditions  of  high  temperature  and 
humidity  such  as  are  found  during  storage.  The  use 
of  bisulfite  compounds  in  the  final  wash  after  resin 
treatment  seems  to  circumvent  the  generation  of 
odorous  compounds  by  reacting  with  the  free  for- 
maldehyde. 

Chlorine  damage  of  wash-wear  garments  usually 
shows  up  as  discoloration  or  strength  loss.  In  some 
ordinarily  chlorine  or  bleach-resistant  finishes  it  has 
been  shown  to  be  due  to  rinc  cleavage  of  the  finish- 
ing agent  during  hot  alkaline  laundering  of  the 
fabric.  The  cloth  is  actually  damaged  or  perma- 
nently yellowed  when  it  is  subjected  to  heat  after 
washing  under  these  conditions.  Some  wash-and- 
wear  treated  garments  tend  to  scavenge  dirt  from 
other  clothes  when  washed  in  the  same  batch.  This 
tendency  has  been  traced  to  the  additives  used  with 
the  finish  to  give  better  softness  and  hand,  and  to 
the  temperature  of  the  wash  water.  New  additives 
and  specific  instructions  as  to  care  of  garments 
have  done  much  to  eliminate  or  minimize  this  prob- 
lem. During  1959  wash  and  wear  treatments  were 
extended  to  household  fabrics  other  than  garments 
such  as  pillow  cases,  sheets,  and  curtains.  Further 
expansion  along  these  lines  is  expected. 

2.  Resistance.  Chemical  finishes  offering  a  com- 
bination of  desirable  properties  now  suggest  the 
possibility  that  a  single  treatment  may  be  developed 
which  will  make  cotton  resistant  to  chemical  and:  bi- 
ological degradation,  minimize  strength  losses,  im- 
prove resiliency,  and  give  better  hand. 

Permanent  treatments  of  fabrics  for  protection 
against  insects  appear  possible  with  the  use  of  new 
antimetabolite  compounds.  These  compounds  are 
structurally  similar  to  essential  nutrients  such  as 
vitamins. 

3.  Nonwoven  Fabrics.  New  and  improved  bind- 
ing materials  coupled  with  improved  webbing  pat- 
terns now  permit  the  manufacture  of  durable  non- 
woven  cotton  products.  These  nonwoven  fabrics  are 
produced  by  aggregating  fibers  or  yarns  into  a  web 
and  then  chemically,  or  mechanically,  binding  them 
into  a  sheet.  Often  it  is  possible  to  get  a  thermo- 
plastic material  by  the  choice  of  binder.  Examples 
of  their  uses  are  bagging,  shoe  linings,  cheese  or 
meat     wrapping,     wiping     cloths,     miscellaneous 
"formed"  advertising  matter,  tea  bags,  doll  clothes, 
dresses,  skirts,  interlinings  for  ties,  underwear  such 
as    crinolines,    quilted    garments,    adhesive   tapes, 
diapers,  facial  tissues,  bibs,  and  aprons.  Present  re- 
search is  directed  toward  giving  these  materials 
better  drape  and  hand,  and  increased  durability  to 
laundering  and  dry  cleaning.  General  use  of  dis- 
posable outer  garments  is  not  considered  too  prom- 
ising at  present  due  to  high  tailoring  and  distribu- 
tion costs. 

4.  Machinery.  In  the  mechanical  processing  of 
cotton  the  most  recent  accomplishment  is  the  im- 
provement of  the  carding  machine,  which  has  re- 
mained basically  unchanged  for  200  years.  This  new 
development  substitutes  sharp-pointed  granules  of 
aluminum  oxide  on  a  close  fitting  cover  for  the 
cumbersome  moving  flats  (a  series  of  narrow  wire 
brushes  that  move  with  the  flow  of  cotton).  The 
new  attachment  has  no  moving  parts  and  weighs 
only  200  Ib.  compared  to  800  Ib.  for  the  parts  it  re- 
places. The  new  attachment  also  has  the  added  ad- 
vantage of  sealing  the  carding  machine  and  thus 
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eliminating  a  major  source  of  dust  in  the  textile 
mills. 

Another  significant  development  is  the  shuttleless 
loom.  This  device  substitutes  a  number  of  novel 
methods  for  the  conventional  shuttle  to  insert  the 
filling  yarn.  The  methods  used  include  single  and 
double  rapier  action,  hydraulic  jet,  compressed  air 
jet,  and  electromagnetic  forces.  Present  limitations 
on  width  of  fabric  that  can  be  efficiently  handled 
should  be  overcome  in  the  near  future.  These  new 
looms  operate  at  speeds  as  high  as  450  picks  per 
minute. 

The  poor  spinnability  of  some  lots  of  gin-dried 
cotton  was  found  to  be  due  to  the  short  fibers, 
caused  by  the  mechanical  working  of  the  fibers 
while  their  moisture  content  was  very  low.  Fibers 
are  temporarily  weakened  with  the  excessive  re- 
moval of  moisture  and  any  working  results  in  an 
increased  quantity  of  short  fibers.  Such  weakened 
conditions  exist  until  the  lint  regains  its  normal 
equilibrium  moisture  content. 

E.  Fib«rs  and  Fabrics.  1.  Rayon.  In  the  textile 
field,  several  new  rayon  fibers  that  have  recently 
made  their  appearance  are:  American  Enka's  Fiber 
500,  American  Viscose  Corporation's  Fiber  40, 
Courtaulds'  Corval  and  Topel.  These  fibers  are  ex- 
pected to  be  used  mainly  as  substitutes  for  cotton  in 
blends.  In  the  industrial  fiber  field,  rayon  has  main- 
tained its  position  as  the  major  tire-cord  fiber.  Essen- 
tially all  of  the  tires  on  new  passenger  cars  are  rayon 
tires  because  of  the  considerable  improvements  in 
tensile  strength  and  fatigue  resistance  made  by 
rayon  manufacturers  during  the  last  two  or  three 
years.  The  name,  Tyrex,  has  been  adopted  for  all 
rayon  tire  cord  conforming  to  these  new  high 
standards. 

2.  Polyamides.  General  Aniline  and  Film  Co.  has 
recently  announced  research  on  a  polyamide  fiber 
from  pyrrolidone,  4-Nylon,  which  will  probably  find 
application    in    the    apparel    field.    The    material, 
5-Nylon,  made  by  polymerization  of  valerolactam, 
has  a  high  melting  point  (260°C.),  is  completely 
resistant  to  solvents,  and  can  be  spun  and  drawn  into 
very  strong  and  resilient  fibers.  Monomer  cost  and 
certain  polymerization  problems  are  still  holding 
back  commercial  production.  During  1959,  Allied 
Chemical   Co.    announced    considerable   improve- 
ments in  the  retention  of  strength  at  higher  tem- 
peratures of  its  caprolactam-based  fiber,  6-Nylon, 
called    Caprolan.    These    improvements    make    it 
feasible  to  use  Caprolan  as  a  tire  cord. 

A  new  nylon  staple  fiber,  6,6-Nylon,  with  a  load- 
elongation  curve  to  match  that  of  cotton  has  been 
developed  by  the  DuPont  Co.,  for  use  in  nylon-cot- 
ton blend  fabrics  to  improve  both  strength  and 
abrasion  resistance.  In  the  tire  cord  field,  6,6-Nylon 
is  continuing  to  increase  its  share  of  the  market;  fur- 
ther increases  in  quality  or  decreases  in  price  may 
well  challenge  the  supremacy  of  rayon  in  tires  for 
new  automobiles. 

A  special  filament  carpet  nylon  (type  501)  has 
also  been  announced  by  DuPont.  Its  three-dimen- 
sional crimp  and  roughly  triangular  cross-section 
make  very  durable,  soil-resistant,  nonpilling  carpet 
fabrics.  Two  fibers  called  Enant  (7-Nylon)  and 
Pelargon  (9-Nylon)  have  been  announced  recently 
by  Nesmejanov  and  Freidlina  in  Russia.  They  are 
made  from  the  respective  a>-aminoacids  via  the  lac- 
tarns.  A  new  fiber,  MXD-6,  is  made  by  the  Oronite 
Chemical  Co.,  from  the  polyamide  obtained  by  re- 
acting meta-xylylene  diamine  with  adipic  acid. 

3.  Polyesters.  With  patents  on  Dacron  (Tervlene) 
expiring  in  1961,  several  companies  are  developing 
identical  or  slightly  modified  fibers  which  will  be 
marketed  under  different  names,  such  as  Teron  by 


Fiber  Industries,  Inc.,  and  Beaunit  Mills'  Vycron. 
Kodel  is  a  Dacron-like  polyester  fiber  developed  by 
Tennessee  Eastman.  It  is  more  easily  dyed  and  more 
pile-resistant  than  Dacron,  and  has  already  reached 
the  market  in  such  items  as  shirts  and  suits. 

The  problem  of  bonding  Dacron  to  rubber  has 
finally  been  solved  by  two  new  aqueous  adhesive 
systems  developed  independently  by  DuPont  and 
Canadian  Industries,  Ltd.  This  opens  a  new  field  of 
industrial  applications  for  Dacron  and  may  even 
help  it  corner  a  share  of  the  tire  cord  market. 

4.  Acrylics.  Among  the  textile  fibers  based  on 
acrylonitrile  which  have  been  developed  recently 
are:  Union  Carbide's  Fiber  T,  Dow's  Zefran,  Amer- 
ican Cyanamid's  Creslan,  and  Eastman's  Verel.  A 
chemically-related  fiber  is  B.  F.  Goodrich's  Darvan. 
which  is  a  copolymer  of  vinylidene  cyanide  and 
vinylacetate. 

5.  Miscellaneous  Fibers.  Of  the  polyolefins,  both 
polyethylene  and  polypropylene  fibers  and  fabrics 
are  available  in  considerable  quantities  ( e.g.  Reeves 
Brothers,  Inc.,  Montecatini)  and  find  use  in  car  seat- 
covers,  ropes,  and  in  some  textiles. 

Originally  developed  by  Kurashiki  Rayon  Co.,  in 
Japan  under  the  name  Kuralon,  polyvinylalcohol 
fibers  have  recently  become  available  from  Air  Re- 
duction Co.,  under  the  name  Vinal.  The  fiber  is  used 
for  fish  nets,  rubber  reinforcement  in  hose,  belts  and 
bicycle  tires,  and  in  fabric  form  for  tennis  shoes, 
tarpaulins,  and  many  other  applications.  Fiber  K  is 
an  elastic  fiber  based  on  polvurethane  which  has 
been  developed  by  DuPont  for  use  in  foundation 
garments,  surgical  stockings,  sock  tops,  and  bathing 
suits.  Similar  elastic  fibers  are  being  investigated  by 
U.S.  Rubber  Co.  and  others. 

F.  Fu«ls.  During  1958,  the  total  consumption  of 
energy  from  fuels  and  water  power  in  the  United 
States  was  estimated  to  be  41.500  trillion  (41.5  x 
1015)  Btu.  This  represents  a  slight  decline  in  demand 
compared  to  the  previous  year,  which  may  be  at- 
tributed to  the  general  lower  level  of  industrial 
activity  during  much  of  1958.  Coal  registered 
further  losses  in  the  energy-consuming  markets, 
whereas  natural  gas  continued  to  gain.  Of  the  total 
energy  consumption,  24.3  percent  was  furnished  by 
bituminous  coal,  lignite,  and  anthracite;  42  percent 
by  petroleum  from  botn  domestic  sources  and  im- 
ports; 29.5  percent  by  natural  gas  and  its  associated 
liquid  hydrocarbons;  and  4.2  percent  by  water 
power. 

On  a  world-wide  basis,  the  present  period  is  asso- 
ciated with  a  rapidly  expanding  population,  growing 
industrialization,  and  universal  attempts  to  improve 
the  standard  of  living  through  the  use  of  machines. 
Fuels  for  these  machines  are  being  required  in  ever 
increasing  amounts.  The  discovery  and  develop- 
ment of  the  enormous  oil  and  gas  fields  in  the 
Middle  East  has  strongly  influenced  the  established 
energy  supply  and  distribution  throughout  the 
world.  European  nations  and  the  Soviet  Union,  for 
example,  find  the  immediate  necessity  for  nuclear 
powerplants  less  urgent  now  than  even  two  years 
ago.  The  increasing  availability  and  use  of  petro- 
leum products  by  European  nations  formerly  de- 
pendent almost  exclusively  on  coal  and  water  power 
has  led  to  a  significant  over-production  of  coal. 
Only  a  few  years  ago  the  problem  had  been  one  of 
ways  to  supply  the  demand  for  coal  and  of  means  of 
obtaining  imports  from  the  United  States  and  else- 
where. It  is  generally  agreed,  however,  that  the 
present  surplus  of  fossil  fuels  is  only  temporary,  even 
though  shirts  from  one  fuel  to  another  will  continue. 
With  consideration  of  the  rapidly  increasing  world- 
wide demand  for  energy,  it  remains  essential  that  all 
possible  forms  be  developed  for  future  use. 
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The  generation  of  electric  power  in  the  United 
States  by  public  utilities  rose  to  an  output  of  644.8 
billion  kwh  during  1958.  The  total  represented  a 
smaller  percentage  increase  than  in  previous  years, 
but  was  higher  than  earlier  estimates  based  on  the 
generally  lower  industrial  activity.  Although  the 
consumption  of  electric  power  by  large  industrial 
power  users  decreased  to  the  lowest  level  since 
1956,  a  continuing  gain  in  consumption  by  residen- 
tial and  commercial  customers  more  than  offset  the 
industrial  decline. 

1.  Gaseous  Fuels.  During  1958,  the  total  net  pro- 
duction of  natural  gas  was  11.49  trillion  cu.  ft.,  a 
small  decrease  from  the  previous  year.  Although  to- 
tal production  was  down  slightly,  natural  gas  fared 
better  than  either  oil  or  coal  and  increased  its  per- 
centage of  the  total  national  demand  for  fuels. 

Proved  reserves  of  natural  gas  in  the  United 
States  rose  to  254.1  trillion  cu.  ft.  as  of  Jan.  1, 1959, 
a  net  gain  of  7.6  trillion  cu.  ft.  over  the  previous 
yeai.  Despite  the  rapid  rise  in  rate  of  production 
over  the  past  ten  years,  proved  gas  reserves  in- 
creased by  about  45  percent. 

During  1959,  new  pipelines  and  additions  to  ex- 
isting pipelines  were  laid  to  bring  additional  natural 
gas  to  the  principal  marketing  areas  of  the  United 
States.  Arrangements  were  also  made  to  bring  in 
additional  quantities  of  gas  from  Canadian  fields. 
The  Methane  Pioneer,  the  first  tanker  to  transport 
liquefied  natural  gas  by  sea,  completed  several 
round  trips  delivering  methane  from  Lake  Charles, 
La.,  to  a  location  on  the  Thames  River  near  London, 
England.  Eventual  interest  is  to  ship  liquefied  nat- 
ural gas  from  Venezuela  to  England,  and  from  the 
Middle  East  to  various  locations  in  Europe.  Trials 
in  this  small  experimental  tanker  carrying  a  load  of 
2,000  tons  have  shown  that  the  operation  is  techni- 
cully  feasible  and  that  similar  service  with  a  larger 
payload  of  perhaps  20,000  tons  would  be  economic. 
French  interests  plan  similar  trial  shipments.  Nat- 
ural gas  from  the  Lacq  fields  in  France  is  now  being 
piped  to  Lyons.  Oil  and  gas  will  be  produced  on  a 
commercial  basis  in  the  Sahara  fields  in  Africa 
during  1960. 

Arrangements  for  increased  research  efforts  were 
begun  in  1959  by  the  American  Gas  Association  and 
its  associated  utilities  and  manufacturers.  The  in- 
creased emphasis  on  research  will  apply  to  all  phases 
of  the  industry,  including  air  conditioning,  appliance 
and  utilization  research,  distribution  and  pipeline 
research,  and  fundamental  investigations. 

2a.  Liquid  Fuels.  Domestic  production  of  crude 

Eetroleum  for  the  period  Jan.  1  to  Nov.  7,  1959,  was 
,190  million  bbl.  During  the  same  period  in  1958, 
production  was  2,067  million  bbl.  Although  produc- 
tion had  recovered  appreciably  from  the  unfavor- 
able market  conditions  of  1958,  the  depressing  effect 
of  the  steel  strike  was  noticeable  during  the  last  two 
quarters  of  1959.  Total  production  of  liquid  hydro- 
carbons during  the  year  1958  was  2,714  million  bbl., 
including  2,373  million  bbl.  of  crude  oil  and  341 
million  bbl.  of  natural  gas  liquids. 

Proved  reserves  of  crude  oil  in  the  United  States 
at  the  start  of  1959  were  30,536  million  bbl.,  an 
increase  of  235  million  bbl.  over  reserves  of  the  pre- 
vious year.  Reserves  of  natural  gas  liquid  hydrocar- 
bons totaled  6,204  million  bbl.,  an  increase  of  9 
percent. 

The  upward  trend  in  the  demand  for  liquefied  pe- 
troleum gases  (LP-gas)  continued  in  1958  when 
sales  of  7,591  million  gal.  were  made.  This  repre- 
sents Again  of  almost  10  percent  over  the  previous 
year.  The  residential  market  accounted  for  the 
heaviest  gain,  chiefly  for  house  heating.  See  PE- 
TROLEUM. 
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No  new  developments  in  the  area  of  combustion 
uses  for  fuel  oil  appeared  during  1959.  Recognizing 
that  natural  gas  had  made  inroads  into  markets 
competitive  with  oil,  a  survey  aimed  at  the  formula- 
tion of  a  research  program  to  develop  improved 
methods  and  equipment  for  burning  distillate  oils  in 
residential  and  commercial  installations  was  initi- 
ated by  the  petroleum  industry. 

Two  new  processes  for  upgrading  gasoline  stocks, 
UOFs  Molex  (Trademark)  and  Texaco's  Selective 
Finishing  process,  employ  techniques  using  molecu- 
lar sieves  to  separate  low  octane  normal  paraffins 
as  a  group  from  gasoline  products.  No  construction 
of  this  process  occurred  during  1959. 

A  new  process  for  sweetening  petroleum  stocks, 
UOP's  Merox  (Trademark),  is  based  on  the  solubil- 
ity of  mercaptans  in  caustic  soda  solution  and  the 
ability  of  a  unique  catalyst  of  an  undisclosed  nature 
to  promote  the  conversion  of  mercaptans  to  di- 
sulfides  in  the  presence  of  air.  A  number  of  com- 
mercial installations  utilizing  the  Merox  process 
were  in  operation  by  the  end  of  1959. 

2b.  Petrochemicals.  The  annual  rate  of  produc- 
tion of  chemicals  derived  from  petroleum  were  esti- 
mated at  over  48  billion  Ib.  per  year  by  the  end  of 
1959.  The  estimated  total  production  in  1959  was 
48.8  billion  Ib.,  a  15.5  percent  increase  over  the 
record  year  of  1958.  The  dollar  value  was  about 
$6.01  billion,  an  increase  of  17.5  percent  over  1958. 

Aliphatic  chemicals,  which  include  such  materials 
as  ethylene  glycol,  ethanol,  methanol,  isopropanol 
and  vinyl  chloride,  comprise  about  three  fifths  of 
all  petroleum  chemical  production.  Inorganic  com- 
pounds comprise  about  one  fourth  of  all  petrochemi- 
cals, while  aromatics  account  for  about  12  percent. 
It  was  estimated  that  production  in  all  these  cate- 
gories would  exceed  1958  figures.  Projections  to 
1960  call  for  a  total  petrochemical  production  of  55 
billion  Ib.  annually.  Aliphatics  will  then  account  for 
about  35  billion  ID.;  aromatics,  6.3  billion;  and  in- 
organics, 13.7  billion  Ib.  To  meet  these  forecasts,  the 
Manufacturing  Chemists  Association  in  March  1959, 
estimated  an  expenditure  of  $1.04  billion  for  gen- 
eral organic  and  petrochemical  facilities  by  the  end 
of  1960. 

"~3.  Solid  Fuels.  Production  of  bituminous  coal 
during  the  period  from  Jan.  1  through  Nov.  7,  1959, 
totaled  338.2  million  tons,  representing  a  decrease 
of  6.7  million  tons  compared  to  the  same  period  in 
1958.  Although  production  got  off  to  a  good  start  in 
the  first  half  of  1959,  the  lengthy  steel  strike  led  to 
appreciably  curtailed  operations  during  the  second 
half.  Total  production  tor  1958  was  410.4  million 
tons,  which  was  17  percent  less  than  the  492.7  mil- 
lion tons  produced  in  1957.  The  loss  in  production 
was  brought  about  by  reduced  export  trade  and  low- 
ered consumption  by  all  categories  of  use.  The 
smallest  decrease  was  shown  by  electric  utilities,  the 
fastest-growing  and  most  important  market  for  coal. 

Production  of  anthracite  for  the  period  Jan.  1  to 
Oct.  17  1959,  was  15.1  million  tons,  about  10  per- 
cent behind  1958  production  for  the  same  period. 
The  decline  was  caused  by  a  combination  of  adverse 
factors,  including  depressed  business  conditions, 
continued  losses  to  competitive  fuels,  and  a  drop  in 
exports. 

World  production  of  all  types  of  coal,  however, 
showed  an  increase  in  1958  compared  with  previous 
years.  The  Soviet  Union  was  the  leader  in  coal  pro- 
duction, with  20.4  percent  of  the  world's  total;  fol- 
lowed by  the  United  States  with  16.1  percent;  China 
11.1  percent;  United  Kingdom  9  percent;  and  East 
Germany  8.9  percent. 

Through  mergers  and  reorganization,  accelerated 
efforts  in  mechanization  and  increased  productivity, 
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more  aggressive  marketing,  and  increased  attention 
to  research  and  development,  the  coal  industry  has 
attempted  to  enhance  its  competitive  position  in 
the  fuels  market.  A  bill  to  establish  a  research  pro- 
gram for  coal  on  a  national  basis  supported  by  Fed- 
eral funds  was  passed  by  Congress,  but  was  stopped 
by  Presidential  veto.  The  most  favorable  market  for 
coal,  now  and  in  the  future,  is  its  use  in  the  boilers 
of  electric  utilities.  If  electric  generation  continues 
to  erow  as  predicted  by  the  industry,  the  market  for 
coal  for  this  use  alone  will  by  1975  exceed  the  total 
production  for  1958. 

Some  developments  in  1959  of  interest  to  the  coal 
industry  included:  an  order  for  the  largest  coal-fired 
boiler  ever  built,  600,000  kwh,  for  the  Tennessee 
Valley  Authority;  the  successful  operation  of  the 
coal  pipeline  from  Cadiz,  Ohio,  to  East  Cleveland, 
Ohio,  and  plans  for  additional  pipelines  to  Ashta- 
bula,  Ohio,  and  the  eastern  seaboard;  the  announce- 
ment by  Curtiss- Wright  of  an  improved  road  build- 
ing material  based  on  coal;  and  the  announcement 
of  plans  for  a  plant  to  produce  coal  chemicals  from 
anthracite  refuse  via  the  gasification  route  in  an 
operation  set  up  as  a  joint  venture  by  General 
Dynamics  Corporation  and  the  Philadelphia  and 
Reading  Corporation. 

4.  Combustion.  The  papers  of  the  Seventh  Inter- 
national Combustion  Symposium,  held  in  Oxford, 
England,  in  August  1958,  were  published  this  past 
year  in  the  usual  symposium  text. 

Kinetic  interests  in  combustion  continue  to  follow 
that  of  previous  years.  Shock-tube  studies  are  being 
applied  not  only  to  the  simple  one-component  de- 
composition systems  but  are  also  being  applied  to 
more  complicated  systems  such  as  burning  fuel 
sprays.  The  purpose  of  most  of  these  studies  has 
been  to  relate  the  effects  of  rapid  pressure  and  tem- 
perature rises  to  the  combustion  rate  and  the  droplet 
break-up  rate  of  liquid  fuel  systems.  A  new  method 
for  studying  high-temperature  gas  reactions  was  re- 
ported this  year.  This  is  the  flash-heating  technique. 
In  this  technique  finely  divided  light-absorbing  ma- 
terial is  suspended  as  particles,  fibers,  or  foils  in  a 
reaction  medium  and  exposed  to  a  High-intensity, 
high-speed  flash.  The  particles  are  thus  rapidly 
heated  to  a  high  temperature  and  cooled  almost 
instantaneously.  The  technique  is  similar  to  the 
flash  photolysis  technique,  but  does  not  require  that 
any  of  the  reactants  be  gaseous  light  absorbers.  It 
is  estimated  that  reactions  to  almost  5,000  °C.  in  the 
gas  phase  can  be  studied  by  this  technique. 

Much  effort  related  to  the  combustion  kinetics  of 
hydrocarbon-oxygen  or  air  systems  continues.  The 
mechanism  of  the  simple  systems,  such  as  methane- 
oxygen,  are  still  obscure  to  some  degree  and  such 
factors  as  the  rate  of  appearance  of  formaldehyde 
in  relation  to  the  rate  of  disappearance  of  methane 
are  still  being  investigated.  Premixed  and  diffusion 
flames  of  hydrocarbons  and  air  are  being  investi- 
gated by  the  mass  spectrometric  flame  probing  tech- 
nique. The  method  has  received  most  attention  for 
the  removal  of  stable  species  from  the  flame  zone; 
free  radical  studies  have  also  been  carried  out  by 
more  refined  modifications  of  this  technique.  The 
concentration  and  reactions  of  free  radicals  in  flames 
are  also  being  studied  spectrographically,  the  prin- 
cipal interest  still  being  the  relationship  of  CHs,Cs, 
and  OH  bands  in  the  flame. 

The  boron  "Zip-fuel"  program  received  a  major 
set-back  in  1959  when  the  government  decided  that 
the  new  exotic  fuels  may  not  be  sufficiently  more 
promising  than  some  of  the  standard  fuels.  Studies 
continue  however  in  basic  areas  of  interest,  pri- 
marily in  the  thermodynamics  of  boron  compounds. 

The  interest  in  the  stabilization  of  free  radicals 


continues  but  not  at  the  same  rate  of  effort  as  in 
previous  years.  Nuclear  magnetic  and  electron  para- 
magnetic resonance  studies  are  being  applied  to  the 
study  of  free  radicals,  generally  in  the  frozen  state. 

Decomposition  kinetics  of  ammonium  nitrate  and 
ammonium  perchlorate  are  being  investigated.  Im- 
proved understanding  of  these  kinetics  will  aid  in 
setting  up  proper  models  for  interpretation  of  the 
combustion  of  solid  propellants.  Decomposition-rate 
data  indicate  that  linear  surface  decomposition  is  the 
rate-controlling  chemical  reaction.  In  the  case  of 
perchlorates,  the  sublimation  rate  appears  rate  con- 
trolling. Studies  are  also  being  carried  out  for  the 
purpose  of  relating  burning  rates  under  various 
conditions  to  combustion  instability  of  solid  pro- 
pellants. 

High-velocity  flames  are  ordinarily  stabilized  by 
either  obstacle-type  flame  holders  or  reverse  jets, 
either  real  or  in  essence.  The  stability  limit  to  blow- 
off  is  usually  explained  either  on  the  basis  of  the 
homogeneous  reactor  concept,  or  on  the  basis  of  the 
laminar  flame-front  concept.  Recent  evidence  indi- 
cates that  the  critical  region  is  one  in  which  the 
laminar  flame-front  type  of  reaction  prevails.  In 
normal  high-velocity  premixed  flow  as  in  a  jet,  this 
implies  that  the  critical  flame-holding  zone  is  in  the 
laminar-like  wings  surrounding  the  recirculation 
zone  behind  the  obstacle,  as  contrasted  to  the  criti- 
cal zone  being  the  recirculating  zone  itself  Recent 
work  on  reverse  jets  shows  that  such  wing  zones  also 
exist  in  this  system,  and  these  zones  are  more 
critical  to  changes  leading  to  blowoff  than  the  more 
easily  recognizable  homogeneous  reaction  zone. 

The  potentialities  of  the  supersonic  ramjet  are 
being  seriously  reviewed  again,  now  that  it  is  real- 
ized that  the  previously  assumed  upper  performance 
limit  of  about  Mach  4  was  based  on  false  premises. 
One  possible  use  of  a  supersonic  ramjet  operating 
up  to  Mach  15  would  be  as  a  stage  in  satellite 
launching.  Possible  fuels  are  hydrocarbons,  hydro- 
gen, boron,  beryllium,  and  lithium.  The  problem  of 
the  deposition  of  a  solid  product  of  combustion 
which  finally  eliminated  boron  fuel  from  develop- 
ment for  turbojets  does  not  appear  to  be  as  unsur- 
mountable  in  the  case  of  ramjets.  Recent  demon- 
strations of  stable  combustion  in  supersonic  streams 
points  the  way  to  a  possible  reduction  in  size  and 
weight  of  the  ramjet.  Progress  is  also  being  made  in 
determining  the  condition  necessary  to  maintain 
equilibrium  composition  in  the  expanding  exhaust 
jet;  this  information  will  aid  in  obtaining  the  maxi- 
mum amount  of  useful  work  for  the  available  chemi- 
cal energy. 

A  national  committee  on  Fire  Research  was 
formed  by  the  National  Academy  of  Sciences—  Na- 
tional Research  Council  to  study  the  present  status 
of  fire-fighting  techniques  and  strategies.  This  com- 
mittee indicated  that  the  only  hope  for  being  able 
to  cope  with  large  fires  lies  in  a  major  expansion 
of  the  fundamental  research  on  fire  spread,  control, 
and  prevention.  The  committee  has  requested  com- 
bustion proposals  directed  to  this  end,  and  will  pro- 
mote the  sponsorship  of  acceptable  proposals  by 
military  and  civilian  agencies.  Therefore,  significant 
advances  in  this  area  of  combustion  technology 
should  be  expected  in  the  next  few  years. 

A  committee  was  also  formed  in  1959  by  the 
American  Petroleum  Institute  to  examine  the  needs 
for  fundamental  and  applied  research  directed  to 
the  enlargement  of  the  residential  fuel-oil  market. 
If  support  and  interest  continue,  an  important  re- 
search effort  in  the  residential  heating  field  on  the 
part  of  the  oil  companies  can  be  foreseen. 

The  subject  of  catalytic  burning  has  been  re- 
newed in  the  residential,  commercial,  and  industrial 
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fields.  Semantic  difficulties  and  lack  of  basic  scien- 
tific data  make  considerable  confusion  in  inter- 
preting results,  but  certain  facts  can  be  presented. 
Low-temperature  hand  warmers  using  platinum 
sponge  as  a  catalyst  and  operating  on  lighter  fluid, 
have  been  available  for  some  time.  Catalytic  burn- 
ers with  surfaces  operating  at  about  600 °F.  are  now 
available;  these  can  be  used  for  radiant  space  heat- 
ing. Buniers  with  surfaces  operating  about  1,400  °F. 
to  1,800°F.  are  also  available  as  radiant  heaters; 
whether  these  are  catalytic  burners  or  not  is  open  to 
considerable  question,  but  they  will  probably  be 
advertised  as  catalytic  burners. 

G.  Mtdicine.  L  Clinical  Chemistry.  Automation 
has  revolutionized  many  of  the  standard  procedures 
in  the  clinical  laboratory.  Automatic  and  semi-auto- 
matic devices  and  greater  ease  in  the  measurement 
of  small  amounts  or  biological  fluids  have  not  only 
maintained  test  accuracy  but  allow  the  chemist  to 
enlarge  the  scope  of  the  laboratory. 

Enzyme  studies  have  become  increasingly  useful. 
Scrum  glutamic  oxalacetic,  glutamic  pyruvic  trans- 
ammases,  isocitric  and  lactic  acid  dehydrogenases 
aid  m  differentiation  of  cardiac,  hepatic,  and  muscu- 
lar diseases.  Developmental  patterns  of  transamin- 
ases,  esterases,  and  certain  glycolytic  enzymes  have 
been  studied  at  all  stages,  from  maternal  serum  and 
umbilical-cord  blood,  to  infants  and  children.  Serum 
leucine  ammopeptidase  activity  is  increased  in  some 
diseases  of  the  pancreas.  The  determination  of 
prostatic  acid  phosphatase  has  been  made  more 
specific  and  more  helpful  in  the  diagnosis  of  cancer 
of  the  prostate  gland.  Paper  strips  impregnated  with 
reagents  for  the  separate  analysis  of  acid  and  alka- 
line phosphatase  are  useful  in  screening  normal  and 
abnormal  serum.  Galactosemia,  a  fatal  disease  in 
infants  due  to  an  inborn  error  of  carbohydrate 
metabolism,  can  now  be  detected  and  the  children 
saved  by  a  change  in  diet. 

Protein-bound  iodine,  butanol-cxtractable  iodine, 
as  well  as  radioactive  iodine  in  tracer  doses  help  in 
the  evaluation  of  thyroid  activity. 

Electrophoresis,  through  a  variety  of  media,  has 
disclosed  abnormal  hemoglobins,  and  also  the  loca- 
tion of  antibodies  in  fractions  of  serum  proteins. 
Rapid  identification  of  the  various  sugars  or  excre- 
tion of  many  drugs  in  the  urine  can  be  achieved  by 
chromatpgraphy.  Analysis  of  plasma  fibrinogen  has 
helped  in  the  study  of  blood-clotting  and  in  the 
treatment  of  severe  bleeding  due  to  depressed  levels 
of  this  substance  in  mothers  at  time  of  childbirth. 

The  application  of  chelating  agents  has  expanded 
beyond  the  analytical  use  of  disodium  ethylenedia- 
minetetracetate  in  calcium,  magnesium,  iron,  and 
copper  determinations.  Chelates  nave  been  of  some 
benefit  in  cardiac  and  hepatic  problems,  in  systemic 
scleroderma,  in  hypercafcemia,  in  metallic  poison- 
ings, porphyria,  and  in  the  elucidation  of  iron 
metabolism  and  the  blood-clotting  mechanism. 

A  new  biochemical  approach  to  nervous  and  men- 
tal diseases  has  led  to  intensive  studies  of  the  effect 
of  drugs  such  as  reserpine,  lysergic  acid,  and 
serotonin  and  the  analysis  of  their  excretion  prod- 
ucts, such  as  catecholamines  and  5-hydroxyindole- 
acetic  acid. 

The  American  Association  of  Clinical  Chemists 
has  established  annual  independent  meetings  due  to 
nation-wide  interest.  Dr.  Harry  Sobotka  received  the 
Van  Slyke  Award,  and  Dr.  Marschelle  H.  Power, 
the  Bischoff  Award,  for  outstanding  contributions  in 
the  field  of  Clinical  Chemistry. 

2.  Medicinal  Chemistry,  a.  Antibiotics.  Synthetic 
penicillins  may  be  in  the  offing  as  a  result  of  the 
work  of  chemists  in  England  and  the  United  States. 
The  discovery  of  6-aminopenicillanic  add  by  a  re- 
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search  team  at  Beecham  Research  Laboratories  in 
England  has  opened  the  door  to  a  wide  series  of  new 
penicillins.  In  the  United  States,  Dr.  John  Sheehan, 
of  M.I.T.,  developed  a  chemical  conversion  from 
penicillin  G.  to  biologically  active  penicillins.  The 
phenylacetic  acid  side  chain  is  removed  from  the 
potassium  of  penicillin  G.,  using  methanol.  The  re- 
sulting salt  is  converted  to  methyl-D-a-4-carboxy- 
methyl-5,5-dimethyl-a-amino-2-thiazolidineacetate 
hydrochloride  with  methanolic  hydrogen  chloride. 
Tile  thiazolidine  acetate  can  be  used  as  starting  ma- 
terial for  the  synthetic  penicillins. 

Synthetic  chemistry  also  contributed  to  the 
tetracycline  antibiotics.  A  group  at  Lederle  syn- 
thesized an  antibiotic  of  the  tetracycline  series 
which  had  previously  been  available  only  from  fer- 
mentation. The  compound,  produced  through  a 
24-step  procedure  from  commercially  available 
p-chloro-m-cresol,  was  dedimethylamino-12a-de- 
oxy-6-demethylanhydrochlorotetracycHne. 

Bristol  Laboratories  introduced  a  combination 
synthetic  and  fermentation  product  called  Syntetrin. 
Syntetrin  is  N-(pyrrolidinomethyl)-tetracycline  and 
is  claimed  to  be  2,500  times  more  soluble  than 
tetracycline,  making  it  orally  active.  Bristol  also  was 
awarded  a  patent  on  a  process  for  the  direct  pro- 
duction of  tetracycline  by  fermentation.  Previously, 
a  combination  of  synthesis  and  fermentation  was  in- 
volved. 

A  research  group  at  Louisiana  State  University 
is  studying  the  antibiotic  properties  of  fire  ant 
venom.  The  structure  is  as  yet  unknown.  Eh'  Lilly 
researchers  have  isolated  a  new  antibiotic,  tylosin, 
from  a  Thailand  soil  sample.  Its  activity  against 
pleuropneumonia-hke  organisms  may  be  of  more 
importance  in  veterinary  medicine  than  in  human 
medicine.  Helenine,  a  mold  product  isolated  at 
Merck,  Sharp  &  Dohme  has  snown  good  activity 
as  an  antiviral  agent.  The  rather  sensitive  compound 
has  been  characterized  as  a  ribonucleoprotein, 
closely  related  to  the  structure  of  viruses. 

b.  Steroids.  Upjohn  and  Syntex  have  again  pro- 
duced identical,  high  potency,   anti-inflammatory 
fluorosteroids.  The  two  companies  using  different 
approaches  have  produced   6a-fluoro-16a-methyl- 
hydrocortisone  and  6<x,  9a-difluoro-16a-methylpred- 
nisolone,  which  are  up  to  700  times  more  active  than 
hydrocortisone.  The  Syntex  compounds  were  pro- 
duced through  a  new  synthetic  route  which  employs 
N-bromoacetamide  and  anhydrous  hydrogen  flu- 
oride. 

G.  D.  Searle  chemist,  Dr.  Raphael  Pappo,  has  de- 
veloped a  seven-step  procedure  for  production  of 
18-oxy steroids  from  the  abundant  alkaloid,  cones- 
sine.  The  alkaloid  possesses  the  basic  steroid  struc- 
ture but  has  two  nitrogen  atoms.  Dr.  Pappo 
successfully  removed  both  nitrogens  and  retained 
groups  with  sufficient  versatility  to  be  used  as  inter- 
mediates. Searle  scientists  are  also  studving  flu- 
orinated  17a-acyloxyprogesterones  as  orally  active 
progestins. 

c.  Cancer.  The  search  for  a  chemical  cure  for 
cancer  is  still  being  conducted  in  the  four  major 
areas:   alleviating  agents,  antimetabolites,  steroids 
and  hormones,  and  antibiotics.  There  was  no  major 
break-through  in  any  other  area  reported  in  1959. 
The  alleviating  agents  produced  were  of  the  nitrogen 
mustard  and  ethylenimine  type.  Major  active  com- 
pounds arc  4-{p-[bis-(2-chloroethyl)amino]phenyl> 
butyric  acid  ( chlorambucil ) ,  phenylalanine  mustard 
(melfalan),  cyclophosphamide,  and  triethylene  thi- 
ophasphoramide.  In  the  antimetabolite  group,  4- 
amino-N^-methyl  folic  acid  has  shown  promise. 
Otherwise,  there  has  been  relatively  little  activity. 
The  other  two  areas,  steroids  and  antibiotics,  have 
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not  produced  useful  compounds,  though  interesting 
biological  activity  continues  to  spur  efforts  in  these 
fields.  Upjohn  has  produced  an  antibiotic,  psico- 
furanin,  which  has  shown  antitumor  activity  in  rats. 
Unlike  other  antibiotics,  psicofuranine  is  a  nucle- 
oside,  6-amino-9D-psicofiiranosylpurine. 

d.  Cardiovascular  Agents.  The  nypotensive  leads, 
so  actively  pursued  in  the  past  few  years,  gave  way 
to  important  work  in  the  oral,  nonmercurial  diuretic 
field.  The  discovery  of  chlorothiazide  touched  off  an 
intensive  study  of  benzothiadiazines.  The  search 
quickly  led  to  hydrochlorothiazide  (Esidrix,  Ciba; 
Hydrodiuril,  Merck,  Sharp  &  Dohrne)  which  is  ten 
times    more    potent    than    the    nonhydrogenated 
precursor.    Pfizer   researchers   found   that   sulfide 
containing  side  chains  at  the  three  position  in  benzo- 
thiadiazine  cave  compounds  with  activity  as  good 
as   hydrochlorothiazide.   The   best   of   the    series 
was    3-beiizylthiomethyl-6-chloro-7-sulf amyl-1 ,2,4- 
benzothladiazine-l,l-dioxide.  At  Schering  Labora- 
tories, the  corresponding  3-alkyl  and  3-aryl  deriva- 
tives were  synthesized  and  found  very  active. 

A  unique  steroid  having  a  spirolactone  group  at 
C-17  has  been  synthesized  at  G.  D.  Searle  and  found 
to  possess  oral  diuretic  activity,  probably  by  block- 
ing aldosterone  production.  The  best  compound  of 
the  steroid-17-spirolactone  series  was  the  6-acetyl- 
thio  derivative.  At  Georgetown  University,  a  new 
21-deoxy  cardenolide,  a  monodigitoxoside  of  digi- 
toxigenin,  has  been  synthesized  and  shown  to  have 
caroiotonic  activity. 

e.  Miscellaneous.  Three  new  analgesics  were  in- 
troduced in  1959.  They  are:  2-(£-hydroxyphenethyl- 
amino)pyridine    (phenyramidol,    Irwin,    Neisler); 
N-(l-methyl-2-pipcndinoethyl)propionanih'de      hy- 
drochloride  ( phenarnpromide,  Lederle);  and  N-[2- 
(methylphenethylamino)propvl]propionanilide    sul- 
phate(diampromide,  Lederle).  Phenyramidol  is  as 
potent  as  codeine  with  some  muscular  relaxant  ac- 
tivity as  well.  The  Lederle  compounds  rival  mor- 
phine and  meperedine  in  activity.  Addiction  Liabil- 
ity, the  most  common  serious  side  effect  of  potent 
analgesics,  has  not  been  fully  studied.  Endo  Labora- 
tories' Numorphan,  the  hydrochloride  of  L-14-hy- 
droxydihydromorphinone,  has  a  dosage  of  one  tenth 
that  of  morphine.  The  Upjohn  Co.  contributed  a 
series  of  allyloxybenzoic  acids  to  the  central  nervous 
system  depressant  field.  The  most  active  compounds, 
2-allyloxy-3.5-dipropylbenzoic  acid  and  its  4-allyl- 
oxy  isomer,  have  yet  to  undergo  clinical  trial. 

In  the  opposite  field,  antidepressants,  a  Pfizer 
compound,  N-isonicotinoly-N'-  [/3-(N-benzylcarbox- 
amiao)ethyl]hydrazine,  is  reported  to  be  ten  times 
as  active  as  iproniazid.  _ 

Searle  scientists  have  produced  an  active  anti- 
emetic  with  little  tranquilizing  activity.  The  com- 
pound is  10-[3-(4-carbomoylpiperidino)propyl]2- 
chlorophenathiazine. 

Diethyldithio  isophthalate  has  been  shown  to  be 
active  in  treatment  of  leprosy.  Tests  began  in  1957 
in  Eastern  Nigeria,  and  treatment  has  been  cut  from 
two  years  to  about  three  months. 

A  sulfated  polysaccharide,  carrageenin,  found  in 
seaweeds,  has  been  used  to  treat  peptic  ulcers  by  a 
group  at  Georgetown  University.  Carrageenin  acts 
by  inhibiting  pepsin. 

H.  Microbiology:  The  lowly  alga,  Chlorella  py- 
renoidosa,  may  play  an  important  role  in  the  ex- 
ploration of  outer  space.  A  manned  space  ship  re- 
quires some  system  for  regenerating  oxygen  from 
carbon  dioxide.  Algae  can  do  this,  and  no  other 
known  system  can  compete  with  them  at  present  in 
supplying  oxygen  from  carbon  dioxide  for  long-time 
space  flight. 

The  fungi,  too,  reveal  their  potential  usefulness. 
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About  10,000  antibiotic  broths  have  been  tested  for 
their  ability  to  inhibit  the  growth  of  cancerous  cells. 
A  few  of  them  have  been  found  to  be  active  against 
several  types  of  tumors  in  animals.  Gibberellin,  iso- 
lated from  a  fungus  which  is  pathogenic  to  rice,  has 
been  applied  to  a  wide  variety  of  plants.  In  many 
cases,  it  gives  more  rapid  growth,  earlier  flowering, 
and  improved  germination  of  the  seed.  Among  the 
other  useful  products  of  fungi  are  lysine  for  use  as  a 
food  supplement,  and  an  enzyme  having  the  ability 
to  lyse  (dissolve )  blood  clots. 

Further  examples  of  the  control  of  pests  by  bio- 
logical methods  nave  been  reported.  This  means  of 
control  is  becoming  more  important  as  organisms 
develop  resistance  to  chemical  poisons.  A  synthetic 
penicillin,  now  available  commercially,  is  a  mixture 
of  four  isomers,  and  as  a  result,  bacteria  subjected 
to  its  action  are  much  less  likely  to  develop  re- 
sistance. Bacillus  popilliae  spores  are  being  used  to 
control  the  Japanese  beetle,  B.  thuringiensis  to  con- 
trol alfalfa  caterpillar,  and  Pseudomonas  aeruginosa 
to  prevent  grasshopper  infestation. 

Viruses  have  found  a  place  also  in  the  control  of 
insects,  such  as  their  use  against  the  cabbage  looper. 
the  European  pine  sawfly,  the  cabbage  worm,  ana 
various  caterpillars.  The  use  of  bacteria  and  viruses 
as  control  agents  has  one  very  important  advantage 
over  the  application  of  chemicals.  The  biological 
agents  are  nighly  specific  in  their  action.  They  do 
not  harm  insects  which  are  useful  to  man,  nor  are 
they  injurious  to  birds  and  other  wild  life.  Chemical 
sprays  are  usually  nonspecific  and,  while  controlling 
one  insect,  may  upset  tne  balance  in  nature  to  sucn 
an  extent  that  even  more  serious  pests  multiply. 

The  biological  synthesis  of  polymeric  materials 
has  been  continuea.  The  earlier  in  vitro  formation 
of  starch-like  molecules  has  been  followed  by  the 
enzymatic  synthesis  of  cellulose  and  of  nucleic  acids. 
The  latter  accomplishment  earned  a  Nobel  prize  for 
Drs.  Kornberg  and  Ochoa.  The  importance  of  this 
work  lies  in  the  close  relationship  between  the 
nucleic  acids  and  the  processes  of  life,  reproduction, 
and  heredity. 

I.  Plastics.  The  most  significant  breakthroughs  in 
polymer  chemistry  and  the  plastics  industry  in  re- 
cent years  have  been:  the  Ziegler  catalysts  for  the 
low  pressure  production  of  high  density  linear  poly- 
ethylene; Natta's  discovery  ofstereo-regular  polym- 
erizations using  a  Ziegler-type  catalyst;  and  the 
production  of  'naturar  synthetic  rubber  by  the 
polymerization  of  isoprene  with  lithium  to  give  the 
all-cw-polymer.  These  developments  have  gener- 
ated a  great  deal  of  research  in  laboratories  all  over 
the  world  yielding  much  information  on  polymeriza- 
tion mechanisms  and  polymer  structure. 

Plastics  consumption  in  the  United  States  reached 
record  proportions.  In  1958  consumption  was  close 
to  4.3  billion  lb.,  with  continuing  sharp  increases  in 
the  first  half  of  1959.  The  total  in  1959  is  expected 
to  be  close  to  5.6  billion  lb.  Consumption  figures  for 
the  major  plastics  in  these  two  years  are  as  follows: 

CONSUMPTION  OF  PLASTICS 
(MtUtons  of  Pounds) 

1958  1959 
Plastic                              Jan  -Dec.    Jan. -June 

Polyethylene    ...             864  537 

Vinyls           ..             .                ...  821  530 

Polystyrene               695  419 

Phenolic*               461  253 

Urea-melamine                .                 . .  324  186 

Coumarone-indene  and  petroleum  resins  .  237  129 

Cellulosic             135  74 

Polyesters 114  73 

Epoxides          41  43 

Surface  Coatings;  alkyds  and  rosin  modi- 
fied (except  phenol  las )          ...  455 
Miscellaneous            140  105 
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1.  Polyethylene.  Long  heralded  as  the  first  billion 
pound  plastic,  a  figure  likely  to  be  reached  in  1959, 
polyethylene  continues  to  lead  and  has  now  out- 
paced trie  vinyls  in  total  tonnage.  Its  principal  use 
in  packaging  films  accounts  for  the  major  snare  of 
this  growth.  In  the  first  half  of  1959,  about  181  mil- 
lion Tb.  were  used  for  film  and  sheeting,  96  million 
for  molding  materials,  55  million  for  extrusion  ma- 
terials, and  203  million  for  all  other  uses  including 
exports. 

An  increasing  amount  of  high  density  polyeth- 
ylene produced  oy  the  Phillips  and  Ziegler  processes 
is  being  used.  From  a  total  of  10  million  Ib.  in  1957 
it  has  grown  to  an  estimated  40  to  65  million  Ib. 
in  1958,  with  still  further  growth  in  1959.  It  is  a 
substantially  different  material  from  conventional 
polyethylene  because  it  has  greater  stiffness  and 
neat  resistance  and  produces  clearer  film.  Uses  are 
in  molded  housewares,  bottles,  pipe,  monofilaments 
for  rope,  and  upholstery  and  fabrics,  with  a  good 
potential  use  for  commercial  film.  During  the  hula- 
hoop  craze,  some  12  to  15  million  Ib.  of  high  density 
polyethylene  was  used. 

2.  Polystyrene.  After  showing  only  moderate  in- 
creases in  production  since  1955,  the  1959  produc- 
tion figures  through  the  first  eight  months  are  40 
percent  higher  than  the  corresponding  figures  for 
1958.  Major  established  uses  for  the  plastic  are  in 
appliances,  packaging,  household  wares,  toys,  and 
wall  tile.  Somewhat  newer  uses  for  large  quantities 
of  the  plastic  are  in  the  production  of  polystyrene 
foam  and  expandable  polystyrene.  These  materials 
are  used  in  refrigerators,  insulation,  and  flotation 
equipment.  Expandable  polystyrene  beads  are  used 
in  packaging  insulation.  Because  of  its  low  cost  it  is 
expected  that  consumption  of  polystyrene  will  con- 
tinue to  grow  rapidly. 

3  Vinyls.  After  snowing  a  drop  in  production  in 
1958  from  1957,  the  vinyls  in  1959  staged  a  strong 
comeback.  Production  figures  for  the  first  six  months 
of  1959  are  53  percent  ahead  of  the  corresponding 
period  for  1958.  Major  uses  are  in  floor  tile,  film, 
plastisols,  coatings,  paper  treatment,  moldings,  and 
extrusions  for  phonograph  records,  wire  coating,  and 
pipe.  Competing  in  low  cost  with  polystyrene,  the 
plastic  should  continue  to  show  strong  growth. 

J.  Radiation.  1.  Food  Sterilization.  Research  has 
been  essentially  experimental  testing.  Most  of  the 
information  obtained  indicates  the  complexity  of 
the  problem.  Many  major  difficulties  are  evident. 
Clostridium  botulinum  group  micro-organisms  are 
the  critical  species  to  De  considered  for  canning 
processes.  For  commercial  sterility  a  dose  require- 
ment of  5  to  6  megarads  is  indicated.  Such  high 
irradiation  dose  is  detrimental  to  food  value  and  sta- 
bility. Production  of  off-flavors  in  most  irradiated 
foods  is  evident.  Analysis  of  irradiated  foods,  espe- 
cially by  gas  chromatography  and  mass  spectrom- 
etry,  reveals  a  large  number  of  volatile  compounds. 
Elimination  of  the  radiation-produced  constituents 
from  the  food  is  difficult  and  sometimes  impossible. 
Sensory  tests  and  evaluations  reveal  that  many  com- 
ponents are  offensive  and  unpleasant. 

In  addition,  there  is  often  a  texture  change  in 
foods.  In  general,  in  radiation-sterilized  foods,  there 
is  a  flavor  degradation.  Nutritional  value  of  proteins, 
fats,  and  carbohydrates  seems  not  significantly  al- 
tered by  ionizing  irradiation,  but  several  vitamins 
are  destroyed.  Animal  feeding  tests  with  irradiated 
foods  over  long  periods  appear  to  produce  damaging 
effects;  dogs  produced  fewer  Utters,  mice  developed 
enlarged  hearts,  and  descendants  of  rats  had  a  life 
span  about  10  percent  shorter  than  normal.  Cause 
of  such  effects  is  presently  not  known. 

The  ionizing  radiations  used  for  food  sterilization 
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have  been  mainly  confined  to  the  gamma  rays 
emitted  by  Cobalt  60  or  spent  fuel  elements  from 
reactors.  By  using  gamma  rays  there  is  no  significant 
induced  radioactivity  in  irradiated  foods.  However, 
irradiation  by  high  energy  electrons  (which  can  be 
produced  economically  by  modern  accelerators)  in- 
troduces a  problem  of  induced  radioactivity.  With 
energy  levels  higher  than  approximately  10  Mev., 
radioactive  isotopes  are  formed  in  most  elements. 
Economic  industrial  use  of  electrons  for  irradiation 
requires  the  use  of  much  higher  energies  and  in- 
duced radioactivity  definitely  becomes  significant. 
If  a  continuous-production  line  system  is  operated 
indefinitely,  accumulation  of  some  radioactive  iso- 
topes occurs  and  the  resulting  effects  on  the  bio- 
logical systems  have  to  be  considered,  especially 
from  a  genetic  point  of  view. 

There  is  no  indication  that  a  practical  application 
of  food  sterilization  can  be  made  in  the  foreseeable 
future.  There  may  be,  however,  some  special  appli- 
cations where  irradiation  application  may  be  de- 
sirable; such  as  sterilization  of  surgical  and  medical 
supplies,  de-infestation  of  foods,  and  inhibition  of 
the  sprouting  of  potatoes  by  low  doses  of  irradiation. 

2.  Radiation  Biology.  In  recent  years,  advances 
in  instrumentation  and  dosimetry  have  opened  new 
fields  and  led  to  the  reexamination  of  old  ones  in 
radiological  research.  The  increased  availability  of 
radioactive  isotopes  and  the  breeding  of  strains  of 
rats  and  mice  of  known  heredity  have  made  possible 
a  definition  of  physiological  relationships  and  ef- 
fects. The  relative  biological  effect  of  different  qual- 
ities of  radiation  may  be  studied  in  different  systems 
with  some  degree  of  precision.  Control  of  dosage, 
so  necessary  tor  reproducible  results  in  biological 
studies,  has  permitted  inquiry  into  the  question  of 
radiation  injury  in  relation  to  age  sensitivity,  life 
span  and  recovery;  matters  of  increasing  concern  as 
a  rising  proportion  of  the  population  becomes  ex- 
posed to  ionizing  radiations  from  fallout,  reactors, 
and  other  sources.  The  influence  of  superimposed 
stress  (sodium  chloride,  cortisone,  starvation)  on 
resistance  to  radiation  injury  is  also  receiving  atten- 
tion. 

Evidence  with  isolated  or  separately  irradiated 
cytoplasm  indicates  that  nucleoplasm  actually  is  not 
more  sensitive  than  cytoplasm  but  is  made  to  seem 
so  by  virtue  of  its  controlling  influence  over  many 
vital  processes  of  the  cell.  Cytogenetic  effects  con- 
tinue to  be  studied  from  several  aspects.  Interest  in 
radiation-induced  biochemical  effects  centers  on 
DNA  synthesis,  phosphorus  metabolism  and  iron 
uptake,  among  other  fundamental  physiological  fac- 
tors. Interference  with  the  synthesis  of  DNA,  chro- 
mosomal disruption,  and  increased  permeability 
constitute  a  trinity  of  radiation  effects  from  which 
much  of  the  resultant  injury  stems. 

Nervous  tissue,  once  considered  highly  resistant 
to  ionizing  radiation,  is  relatively  sensitive,  as  dem- 
onstrated by  neurogenic  effects  on  shielded  areas 
distant  from  the  site  of  irradiation,  such  as  an  in- 
crease in  vascular  permeability.  Radiation  effects  on 
the  function  of  the  cerebral  cortex  of  the  rabbit  have 
been  demonstrated  after  a  dose  of  only  25  roentgens. 
Observation  of  such  highly  sensitive  tissue  as  the  in- 
testine, experiments  with  multiple  tumors  in  mice 
and  with  parabiosis,  point  to  the  elaboration  of  toxic 
substances  and  other  effects  most  of  which  have  yet 
to  be  identified. 

Protective  measures,  apart  from  shelters  and  other 
physical  defenses,  keep  multiplying*  Studies  were 
made  along  four  principal  lines:  1)  interference,  by 
prior  injection  within  the  body  of  chemicals  or  bio- 
logical products  singly  or  in  combination,  with  the 
action  of  free  radicals  which  arise  from  irradiation, 
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as  exemplified  by  the  use  of  cysteamlne,  2-amino- 
ethylisothiourea,  or  serotonin;  2)  stimulation  of  the 
defense  mechanism  by  nonspecific  agents  such  as 
bacterial  antigens;  3)  injection  of  spleen  or  bone 
marrow  cells,  with  a  view  to  establishing  a  chimera 
to  replace  the  injured  blood-forming  tissues;  and 
4)  supportive  therapy.  Inasmuch  as  supportive 
therapy  must  be  heavily  relied  on,  it  is  encouraging 
to  note  that  dogs  have  been  made  to  survive  a  lethal 
dose  of  radiation  by  a  regimen  of  antibiotics,  blood 
transfusions,  fluid  therapy,  and  intensive  nursing. 
Protective  agents  which  are  nontoxic  and  long  last- 
ing in  effect  are  still  to  be  desired. 

3.  Radiation  Chemistry.  The  commercial  utiliza- 
tion of  ionizing  radiation  has  been  slowed  bv  the 
lack  of  fundamental  knowledge  of  radiation-induced 
reactions.  Many  attempts  have  been  made  to  use  ir- 
radiation as  a  development  or  processing  tool  and 
some  progress  is  being  made. 

During  the  past  five  years,  a  considerable  amount 
of  experimental  data,  recently  released  in  a  research 
report,  was  obtained.  It  very  definitely  indicates 
that  ionizing  radiation  is  "factor  dependent,"  that 
is,  the  end  result  of  an  irradiation  reaction  is  de- 
pendent to  some  extent  at  least  on  the  conditions 
under  which  the  irradiation  was  accomplished. 

A  statistical  study  on  the  radiation-induced 
polymerization  of  monomeric  styrene,  has  shown 
that  both  the  amount  of  polymer  and  the  molecular 
weight  of  the  product  may  be  predetermined  within 
certain  limits  by  the  appropriate  selection  of  the 
dose  rate,  the  atmosphere  of  the  reaction  tube,  and 
the  temperature  of  the  reaction.  This  concept  of 
irradiation,  factor-dependency,  has  been  both  con- 
firmed and  extended  by  a  study  of  the  radiation- 
induced  polymerization  of  other  vinyl  monomer 
systems. 

Research  on  the  use  of  additives,  particularly  the 
screening  program  for  anti-rads  or  radiation-pro- 
tective agents  for  animals,  has  been  continued  and 
certain  phases  of  it  are  being  accelerated  by  the 
Office  of  the  Surgeon  General,  U.S.  Army. 

Perhaps  the  most  outstanding  applications  of 
ionizing  radiation  to  date  are  for  the  irradiation  of 
polyethylene  by  General  Electric  to  give  polythene, 
which  has  a  melting  point  above  the  sterilization 
temperature,  the  commercial  production  of  sterile 
packaged  sutures  by  Ethicon  Corporation,  and  the 
irradiation  sterilization  of  certain  ethical  products 
by  some  of  the  pharmaceutical  companies. 

The  present  status  of  the  irradiation  art,  with  re- 
spect to  polymer  formation  at  least,  was  summarized 
in  a  recent  research  report  as  follows:  The  infer- 
ences to  be  drawn  from  experimental  data  accumu- 
lated during  the  past  five  years,  believed  to  be 
evidenced  for  the  first  time,  very  clearly  indicate 
that:  a.  The  formulation  of  Polymerization  Rate  as 
k!1/s,  is  not  generally  applicable  to  the  dose  rates 
encountered  with  a  2  Mev.  electron  accelerator; 

b.  The  E-value  (modified  G.-value)  or  the  amount 
of  polymer  obtained  per  unit  of  radiation  energy, 
increases  significantly  with  a  decrease  in  dose  rate. 

c.  There  is  a  nonaddivity  of  dose,  that  is,  five  ex- 
posures at  a  given  dose  rate  is  not  equivalent  to  five 
times  the  effect  obtained  by  one  exposure  at  die 
same  dose  rate;  d.  There  is,  in  certain  monomer 
systems,  a  periodicity  of  effects  as  a  function  of 
irradiation  parameters,  that  is,  something  approxi- 
mating a  sloping  sine-type  of  curve  may  be  obtained 
if  the  percent  yield  of  polymer  is  plotted  against 
total  dose,  provided  the  points  also  represent  in- 
creasing dose  rates  as  one  moves  away  from  the 
origin;  e.  Radiation-induced  polymerization-rate  has 
no  significance  except  for  a  very  specifically  defined 
set  of  irradiation  parameters;  f.  The  accumulated 
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data  indicate  the  need  for  both  extensive  and  in- 
tensive fundamental  research  in  other  areas  dealing 
with  the  applications  of  ionizing  irradiation  in  order 
to  define  the  significance  of  irradiation  parameters. 

K.  Rubber.  Several  specialty  rubbers  nave  been 
made  from  fluorocarbons.  These  rubbers  possess 
unusual  chemical  resistance  and  thermal  stability. 
Minnesota  Mining  &  Manufacturing  Company  in 
cooperation  with  the  Quartermaster  Corps,  U.S. 
Army,  developed  the  Kel-F  Elastomers  5500  and 
3700  which  are  copolymers  of  vinylidene  fluoride 
and  trifluorochloroethylene;  the  5500  being  a  50:50 
mole  ratio;  and  the  3700,  70:30  mole  ratio  combina- 
tion. Kel-F  Elastomer  5500  is  stable  up  to  450°F. 
and  the  3700  is  serviceable  up  to  400° F.  They  have, 
however,  poor  low  temperature  flexibility-  Quite 
recently,  both  DuPont  and  Minnesota  Mining  & 
Manufacturing  introduced  another  fluorocarbon 
rubber  which  is  a  copolymer  of  perfluoropropylene 
and  vinylidene  fluoride.  The  former's  product  is 
called  Viton  A  and  the  latter's,  Fuorel  2140.  This 
rubber  possesses  better  chemical  resistance  and 
higher  thermal  stability  than  the  Kel-F  Elastomers. 
It  is  serviceable  up  to  550 °F. 

The  solvent  resistance  of  ordinary  dimethyl  sili- 
cones  has  been  improved  greatly  by  substituting  a 
trifluoropropyl  group  or  cyanoethyl  structures  in 
place  of  a  methyl  group.  Dimethyl  silicone  rubber 
is  swollen  beyond  serviceability  on  contact  with 
gasoline,  jet  fuels,  and  aromatic  and  chlorinated 
solvents.  Trie  trifluoropropyl  modified  silicone, 
known  as  LS-53,  is  made  by  Dow-Corning.  General 
Electric  and  Union  Carbide  both  announced  the 
new  nitrile  or  cyano  silicones.  The  trifluoropropyl 
or  cyano  modified  silicones  are  virtually  unchanged 
when  exposed  to  many  of  the  solvents  and  fuels 
which  caused  drastic  swelling  of  ordinary  silicone 
rubber.  For  example,  in  30  percent  aromatic  solvent, 
the  ordinary  silicone  rubber  swells  over  200  per- 
cent; the  swelling  of  the  new  modified  silicones  has 
been  reduced  to  approximately  20  percent. 

All-butyl  rubber  tires  have  recently  been  made 
available  for  passenger  cars.  The  new  type  of  tire 
has  been  thoroughly  tested;  according  to  En  jay 
Company,  it  rides  quieter,  smoother,  and  safer  than 
conventional  tires  made  from  natural  or  styrene- 
butadiene  rubbers.  It  has  been  claimed  that  the 
quiet  and  screech-free  feature  of  the  tire  is  due  to 
the  shock-absorption  ability  of  the  butyl  rubber. 
The  rubber  soaks  up  the  shock  of  road  bumps.  Road 
testing,  according  to  Enjay,  showed  butyl  tires  stop 
shorter  on  wet  surfaces  than  other  types  of  tires  do 
on  dry  surfaces.  Moreover,  butyl  rubber  has  in- 
herently good  resistance  to  aging  and  weathering, 
particularly  against  attack  from  ozone.  Enjay  an- 
nounced a  new  butyl  rubber  ( MD-551 )  containing 
chlorine  in  the  polymer  molecule. 

M.  Starch.  1.  Applications  and  Manufacture.  Dent 
com.  with  starch  containing  as  high  as  55  percent 
amylose,  was  found  to  be  milled  by  conventional 
corn  wet-milling  processes.  A  continuous  batter 
process  has  been  developed  for  separating  starch 
from  wheat  flour.  Corn  with  moisture  content  as 
high  as  30  percent  can  be  dried  at  temperatures  up 
to  160°F.,  and  still  be  satisfactorily  milled  to  give 
starch  of  good  quality;  oil  quality  suffers  when  dry- 
ing temperatures  exceed  140  °F.  High  amylose  corn 
starch  is  very  resistant  to  gelatinization  by  boiling 
in  water;  better  dispersibility  is  obtained  by  an 
alkali  pretreatment.  A  mobile,  hydrophobia  starch 
dusting  powder  has  been  made  oy  coating  starch 
granules  with  an  aluminum  soap.  A  novel  method 
for  converting  starch  into  thin-boiling  (low  viscos- 
ity) grades  by  lime-catalvzed,  atmospheric  oxida- 
tion has  been  patented.  The  method  can  very  con- 
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veniently   be   combined    with   alkaline,    aqueous 
slurry  etherifications,  e.g.,  using  alkylene  oxides. 

Use  of  a  pregelatinized,  acid-hydrolyzed  starch  in 
the  preparation  of  high  solids  content  clay  coatings 
for  paper  has  been  patented.  A  patent  for  detergent 
in  cake  or  bar  form  that  contains  synthetic  detergent 
and  gelatinized,  nonwaxy  starch  has  been  issued. 
Complex  carbohydrates,  e.g.,  dextrin,  have  been 
found  to  be  superior  to  sugars  in  nutrition  in  pro- 
tein sparing  action  and  in  decreasing  vitamin  B-com- 
plex  requirements.  A  patent  has  been  granted  for 
protecting  water  nonmiscible  substances  such  as 
vitamin  A,  or  xanthophyll  oil  with  starch  film.  The 
product  is  a  dried  and  ground  emulsion  of  the  oil  in 
aqueous  starch  paste.  The  effectiveness  of  potato 
starch  in  flocculating  impurities  in  cane  sugar  juices 
is  claimed  to  be  related  to  the  phosphate  ester  con- 
tent of  the  potato  starch  used. 

2.  Molecular  Structure  and  Composition.  A  novel 
method  for  separating  the  amylose  and  amylopectin 
fractions  of  starch  has  been  devised;  the  starch  is 
preheated  with  liquids  such  as  glycerol,  n-butanol 
or  dioxane,  and  selective  extraction  of  amylose  in 
hot  water.  Amylopectin  was  found  to  give  the  same 
molecular  weight  values  when  dispersed  either  in 
N  KOH,  6  Af,  LiBr,  or  water,  indicating  monodis- 
perse    solutions,    and    real,    rather    than    particle 
weights;  values  were  of  the  more  recently  reported 
oider  of  magnitude.  Similar  studies  on  amylose  sub- 
fractions,  also  using  dimethyl  sulfoxide,  led  to  simi- 
lar conclusions.  Limiting  viscosity  numbers  in  sev- 
eral solvents  indicated  tnat  the  amylose  molecules 
were  in   a  coiled   conformation.   Studies   on   acid 
hydrolyzates  of  amylopectin  indicated  that  it  is  a 
randomly  formed,  branched  polymer. 

3.  Reactions  and  Derivatives.   Esterification   of 
starch  by  heating  in  the  semi-dry  state  with  the 
ammonium  salt  of  a  carboxylic  acid  such  as  lauric, 
has  been  patented.  Cyanoethyl  ethers  of  starch,  in- 
soluble in  water  but  soluble  in  dimethyl  formamide, 
have  been  made  by  reacting  starch  with  acryloni- 
trile.  Cotton  impregnated  with  cyanoethyl  starch 
ethers  is  claimed  to  resist  attack  by  micro-organisms, 
water,   and   organic   solvents.    Glyoxylated  starch 
compounds  that  form  dispersions  in  water  but  give 
insoluble    films    on    drying    have    been    patented. 
Preparation  of  water  soluble  carboxymethyl  starch 
has  been  described.  Preparation  of  water  soluble 
hydroxyalkyl  starches  in  granule  form,  in  aqueous 
alcohol  reaction  media,  has  been  patented.  A  patent 
was  also  granted  for  making  a  novel  water  soluble, 
hydroxyalkylstarch  ether  composition  that  is  highly 
efficient  as  a  size  for  paper  pulp  at  the  beaters. 

Contributors:  Ed.  F.  Degerinc,  Radiation  Chem- 
istry; James  Garrison,  Medical  Chemistry;  E.  L. 
Haenisch,  Analytical  Chemistry;  F.  Heinmets,  Radi- 
ation Food  Sterilization;  E.  H.  Immergut,  Fibers 
and  Fabrics;  Ralph  W.  Kerr,  Starch;  Nestor  B. 
Knoepfler,  Cotton;  J.  D.  Loconti,  Plastics;  Charles 
Merritt,  Jr.,  Analytical  Chemistry;  Juan  C.  Monter- 
moso,  Rubber:  Harlan  W.  Nelson,  Fuels;  Abbott  A. 
Putnam,  Fuels;  Elwyn  T.  Reese,  Microbiology; 
Miriam  Reiner,  Clinical  Chemistry;  George  F. 
Sachsel,  Agricultural  Chemicals;  E.  J.  Swain,  Fuels; 
John  W.  Ticknor.  Chemurgy;  D.  R.  Wharton,  Radi- 
ation Biology;  Charles  E.  White,  Analytical  Chem- 
istry. 

Related  material  appears  in  separate  articles; 
see  AGRICULTURAL  RESEARCH  SERVICE,  FOOD  AND 
DRUG  ADMINISTRATION,  MEAT  PACKING,  MEDICINE 
AND  SURGERY,  PAPER,  PETROLEUM,  PLASTICS,  SUL- 
FUR, etc.  —EDITOR,  ED.  F.  DEGERING 
CHEN  Yl.  Foreign  Minister  of  the  Chinese  People's 
Republic,  who  succeeded  Chou  En-lai  in  February 
1958.  Born  in  1901,  he  studied  in  France,  and 


founded  the  Chungking  newspaper  Hsin  Shu  Poo  in 
1921.  He  joined  the  Communist  party  in  China  in 
1923,  and  later  formed  a  branch  of  the  same  party 
in  France  with  Chou  En-lai.  He  served  successively 
as  adjutant  to  a  Chinese  warlord,  as  newspaper  edi- 
tor, and  as  magistrate  until  1927,  when  he  joined  the 
political  branch  of  the  Chinese  army.  During  World 
War  11  he  played  an  important  part  in  Communist 
military  campaigns,  leading  an  army  that  fought  the 
Japanese  in  East  China,  and  heading  the  forces  that 
captured  Nanking  and  Shanghai  from  the  Nation- 
alist forces  in  1949.  He  held  many  governmental  po- 
sitions after  the  war.  In  addition  to  his  position  as 
Foreign  Minister,  he  is  also  Vice  Premier  and  Mayor 
of  Shanghai. 

CHESS.  The  rising  star  in  chess  during  1959  was 
Mikhail  Tal.  The  24-year-old  Latvian  won  the  in- 
ternational challengers'  tournament  in  Zagreb,  Yu- 
goslavia, thus  gaining  the  right  to  play  Mikhail 
Botvinnik,  Russian  Grand  Master  and  current  world 
champion,  for  the  title  next  year.  The  first  four 
places  in  the  Zagreb  matches  went  to  the  Soviet 
Union  while  Bobby  Fischer,  16-year-old  American 
champion,  finished  fifth. 

Tafs  victory  at  Zagreb  followed  on  the  heels  of 
his  triumph  in  the  Jubilee  Tournament  in  Zurich, 
Switzerland.  His  score  there  was  UK  to  3K  over 
runner-up  Svetozar  Gligoric  of  Yugoslavia  who 
scored  11-4.  Gligoric,  who  had  a  chance  to  tie  Tal, 
was  held  to  a  draw  in  55  moves  by  Joseph  Kupper 
of  Switzerland.  Fischer,  whose  resourceful  play 
made  a  deep  impression  upon  his  opponents,  fin- 
ished third,  10K-4& 

Robin  Ault,  17-year-old  Columbia  student,  won 
the  1959  U.S.  junior  class  championship  at  Omaha. 
Neb.  Arthur  Bisquier  of  New  York  was  crowned 
1959  U.S.  open  champion  after  the  competition  in 
Omaha.  Bisquier,  the  only  undefeated  contestant, 
won  eight  games  and  drew  four  for  a  score  of  10-2. 
Brooklyn's  Bobby  Fischer  successfully  defended  his 
U.S.  chess  championship  by  drawing  in  the  llth 
and  final  round  of  the  Lessing  J.  Rosenwald  Trophy 
tournament  in  New  York  in  January.  He  drew  with 
Robert  Byrne  of  Indianapolis  in  28  moves.  Byrne 
declined  the  offer  of  a  draw  at  first,  but  could  make 
no  headway  against  Fischer,  who  had  set  up  a  King's 
Indian  defense.  The  split  point  gave  Fischer  a 
final  tally  of  8K-2&  over  his  nearest  rival,  Samuel 
Reshevsky  of  Spring  Valley,  N.Y.,  7K-3&. 

In  the  World  Chess  Challenger's  tournament  at 
Zagreb,  Mikhail  Tal  of  Latvia  finished  first  by  draw- 
ing with  Paul  Benko,  Hungarian  refugee  living  in 
New  York.  Tal's  final  tally  was  20-8.  Second  was 
Paul  Keres  of  Russia,  17X-8&  One  of  the  most  ex- 
citing moments  of  the  tournament  came  in  the  15th 
when  Keres,  leader  to  that  point,  lost  for 
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the  second  time  to  Bobby  Fischer.  The  American, 
who  won  in  27  moves,  had  the  black  side  of  a 
King's  Indian  defense,  but  obtained  the  initiative 
through  sacrifice  of  a  pawn.  Hard  pressed  in  a 
difficult  spot,  Keres  erred  and  lost  a  piece.  This  de- 
feat enabled  Tal  to  tie  at  the  halfway  mark,  from 
which  point  he  won  the  tournament.  In  the  27th 
round,  Tal  engaged  Bobby  Fischer,  whom  he  had 
beaten  three  times  previously,  in  a  thrilling  battle. 
A  crowd  of  2,000  sat  on  the  edge  of  their  seats  as 
Fischer  sought  to  stop  the  Latvian,  who  won  even- 
tually with  a  rook  and  bishop  opposed  to  a  rook, 
beating  Fischer  in  the  tournament  for  the  fourth 
time  and  virtually  sealing  Keres'  fate. 

—  HUGH  WELBORN 

CHILE.  A  republic  of  25  Provinces  extending  about 
2,600  miles  along  the  west  coast  of  South  America. 
Bounded  on  the  east  by  the  Andes  Mountains,  it 
averages  110  miles  in  width.  Area:  286,397  sq.mi. 
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Pop.  (1958  est):  7,298,000.  Principal  cities  (1954 
est):  Santiago  (capital)  1,546,884,  Valparaiso 
247,213,  Concepci6n  134.549,  Vina  del  Mar  102,- 
206.  The  language  of  Chile  is  Spanish. 

Education  and  Religion.  In  spite  of  the  fact  that  edu- 
cation is  free  and,  since  1928,  compulsory  for  all 
children  between  the  ages  of  7  and  15,  some  20 
percent  of  the  population  over  15  is  illiterate.  How- 
ever, this  is  one  of  the  lowest  illiteracy  rates  in 
Latin  America.  In  1954  the  public  primary  schools 
had  15,844  teachers  and  632.652  pupils;  secondary 
schools  had  an  enrollment  of  115,488;  private  and 
municipal  schools  had  309,920  pupils.  There  are 
six  universities.  The  Roman  Catholic  religion  was 
linked  with  the  state  until  1925.  Ninety  percent  of 
the  population  are  Catholics. 

Production.  In  1957  Chile  ranked  second  to  the 
United  States  as  a  producer  of  copper  ore  and 
ranked  first  as  the  world's  leading  exporter  of  the 
metal,  accounting  for  13.8  percent  of  the  total  world 
production.  It  is  the  world's  only  producer  of  natural 
sodium  nitrate  (1,309,554  metric  tons  in  1957). 
Other  mining  products  are  gold,  silver,  cobalt,  zinc, 
tungsten,  and  coal.  Main  crops  are  fruit,  wheat, 
corn,  barley,  oats,  beans,  peas,  and  lentils.  Exten- 
sive forests  of  pine  and  eucalyptus  grow  in  the  cen- 
tral and  southern  zones. 

Foreign  Trade.  Imports  for  1958  were  valued  at 
$415  million;  exports  at  $389  million.  A  notable 
change  in  recent  years  has  been  the  transition  of 
Chile  from  a  net  exporter  of  food  to  a  net  importer. 
In  1957  more  than  70  percent  of  Chile's  imports 
consisted  of  raw  materials  and  equipment  for  indus- 
try. The  main  export  items  were  metallic  and  non- 
metallic  minerals.  Trade  with  the  United  States  ac- 
counted for  about  51  percent  of  Chilean  imports  in 
1957,  and  41.5  percent  of  its  exports. 

Transportation.  The  maritime  strength  of  Chile  in- 
cluded 98  ships  in  1957,  owned  by  25  companies, 
with  a  total  of  298,445  deadweight  tons.  Railway 
trackage  amounts  to  5,500  mi.  In  1954  there  were 
31,977  mi.  of  roads.  Eleven  international  airlines 
serve  the  capital  while  three  domestic  airlines  pro- 
vide service  within  the  country. 

Finance.  Between  June  1958  and  June  1959  the 
cost-of-living  index  advanced  about  40  percent, 
averaging  slightly  more  than  4  percent  each  month 
during  the  first  months  of  1959.  Within  the  nast 
three  years  the  cost  of  living  has  surged  more  than 
200  percent.  In  1952  the  exchange  rate  was  128.50 
pesos  to  the  dollar.  By  1959  it  had  dropped  to  1,120 
pesos  to  the  dollar  (one  peso  equals  $0.001). 
Chile's  1959  budget  was  estimated  at  663  billion 
pesos.  In  1958  the  foreign  exchange  budget  amount- 
ed to  74.5  million  pesos  revenue;  56.4  million  pesos 
expenditure. 

Government.  The  Chilean  constitution  provides, 
since  1925,  for  the  election  of  a  president  by  direct 
popular  vote.  The  president  is  elected  for  a  term  of 
six  years  and  is  not  eligible  for  reelection.  Within 
the  national  congress  the  Senate  consists  of  45  mem- 
bers and  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  of  147.  The 
president's  cabinet  consists  of  14  ministers  of  state. 
All  literate  adults  can  vote.  President:  Jorge  Ales- 
sandri  Rodriguez. 

Events,  1959.  President  Alessandri  had  constructive 
support  from  Congress  during  the  year.  It  is  gener- 
ally believed  that  Executive-Congress  relations  have 
not  been  better  since  the  1920's.  The  opposition  is 
composed  of  the  Socialist  and  the  Communist  Popu- 
lar Front  Action  parties,  which  are  allied  with  each 
other,  and  the  Christian  Democrats.  The  Christian 
Democrats,  though  non-Communist,  continued  to 
criticize  the  President's  austerity  program  and  other 
government  measures. 
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Communists  and  Socialists  were  divided  on  the 
Cuban  problem.  The  Communists  stated  that  they 
should  support  the  Cuban  bourgeois  revolution  be- 
cause it  was  anti-United  States.  The  Trotskvites  and 
Socialists  maintained  the  traditional  stand  of  sup- 
porting only  working-class  movements. 

The  first  resignation  in  Alessandri's  cabinet  was 
a  result  of  a  48-hour  strike  by  high  school  students. 
The  students  protested  against  a  new  regulation  on 
examinations  and  claimed  that  under  the  new  sys- 
tem only  a  few  would  pass  the  tests.  Minister  of 
Education  Francisco  Cereceda  defended  the  regu- 
lation but  later  relaxed  the  rules.  Members  of  the 
Conservative  party  criticized  Cereceda  and  he  re- 
signed. 

Communist  sources  reported  an  increase  in  party 
membership  of  35  percent  during  the  year.  Com- 
munist representation  in  congress  showed  greater 
increase  in  Chile  than  in  any  other  Latin  American 
country.  They  hold  nine  of  the  45  seats  in  the  Sen- 
ate and  21  out  of  147  seats  in  the  Chamber  of  Depu- 
ties. The  apparent  increase  in  membership  followed 
the  repeal,  last  year,  of  the  bill  outlawing  the  party. 

In  July,  the  Fifth  International  Meeting  of  Con- 
sultation of  Foreign  Ministers  was  invited  to  meet 
in  Santiago  to  consider  the  problem  of  Caribbean 
unrest.  The  foreign  ministers  convened  on  August 
12  and  after  several  days  of  heated  discussion,  espe- 
cially between  Cuban  and  Dominican  delegates, 
they  agreed  to  expand  the  powers  of  the  Inter- 
American  Peace  Commission.  The  Commission  is 
composed  of  representatives  of  the  United  States, 
El  Salvador,  Mexico,  Uruguay,  and  Venezuela. 

The  Economy.  In  general,  economic  conditions  re- 
mained precarious  throughout  the  year.  The  1959 
budget  was  unbalanced,  with  a  deficit  of  over  $200 
million.  Industrial  output  declined,  food  production 
lagged  behind  population  growth,  and  building  ac- 
tivity dropped.  The  cost  of  living  continued  to  in- 
crease and  unemployment  increased  50  percent 
during  the  first  five  months  of  1959. 

The  President  promised  a  tax  reform,  anti-trust 
regulation,  and  a  series  of  measures  to  stimulate 
production,  especially  production  of  export  com- 
modities that  would  bring  the  needed  dollars  to  the 
country.  Financial  authorities  said  Chile's  basic  in- 
dustries such  as  nitrate,  copper,  iron,  and  timber 
were  in  a  healthy  condition.  In  May,  the  Interna- 
tional Monetary  Fund  approved  a  $100  million  loan 
to  Chile.  The  successful  negotiations  were  conduct- 
ed by  the  Minister  of  Finance,  Roberto  Vergara. 
There  was  a  sudden  rise  in  the  price  of  copper  from 
25tf  to  35tf  per  pound.  Copper  is  Chile's  best  dollar 
earner  and  it  was  estimated  that  the  increase  would 
bring  in  about  $60  million.  For  years  Chile  has  been 
trying  to  develop  the  oil  fields  of  Tierra  del  Fuego 
near  the  Argentine  border.  The  output  of  the  fields 
as  well  as  the  refining  capacity  of  the  W.  Kellogg 
Company  near  Valparaiso  has  been  steadily  increas- 
ing. By  mid- 1960,  the  daily  production  of  the  re- 
finery is  expected  to  be  44,000  bbl.  a  day,  enough  to 
supply  all  the  country's  gasoline  requirements. 

—MIGUEL  JORRIN 

CHINA.  (Mainland).  The  Central  People's  govern- 
ment of  the  People's  Republic  of  China  was  pro- 
claimed Oct.  1,  1949.  With  de  facto  control  over 
mainland  China,  the  Communist  regime  (recog- 
nized by  neither  the  United  States  nor  the  United 
Nations)  claims  Formosa  and  various  neighboring 
islands  still  held  by  the  Nationalists,  and  the  Por- 
tuguese territory  of  Macao. 

Aroa  and  Populafion.  With  the  exclusion  of  For- 
mosa, the  area  claimed  by  Communist  China  is 
more  than  3.7  million  sq.mi.  Tibet,  Sinkiang,  and 
Inner  Mongolia  are  classed  as  autonomous  regions. 
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Pop.  (1959  est.):  650  million.  Population  is  con- 
tinuing to  grow  at  the  rate  of  2.2  percent  per  annum. 

The  major  cities,  each  with  more  than  two  million 
population,  are  Peking,  Shanghai,  Tientsin,  and 
Mukden;  Canton.  Chungking,  Harbin,  Wuhan, 
and  Nanking  number  more  than  a  million  each. 

Education  and  Rtligion.  In  1949  (the  year  the  re- 
gime was  established),  23  percent  of  school-age 
children  attended  primary  school.  In  1958.  93.9  per- 
cent attended  primary  school.  In  1956  there  were 
510,000  elementary  schools,  5,000  secondary 
schools,  and  227  institutes  of  higher  learning.  Nearly 
50  percent  of  the  students  in  colleges  and  universi- 
ties were  studying  engineering.  For  a  number  of 
years  the  Chinese  have  been  working  toward  a  sim- 
plification of  the  written  language. 

The  chief  religions  are  Confucianism,  Taoism, 
Buddhism,  and  Islam.  Prior  to  1949,  there  were 
about  three  million  Catholics  and  one  million  Prot- 
estants. Christianity  is  still  officially  tolerated,  but 
ties  with  foreign  missionary  bodies  are  discouraged. 
Roman  Catholic  bishops  are  required  to  renounce 
allegiance  to  Rome.  Priests  have  been  restricted  to 
performing  temple  and  church  rituals,  and  concerted 
efforts  have  been  made  to  encourage  atheism. 

Production.  Agriculture  and  Industry.  The  govern- 
ment under  the  Second  Five  Year  Plan  (1958-62) 
set  its  emphasis  on  increased  agricultural  activity 
and  greater  iron  and  steel  production.  See  Events 
below. 

Foreign  trade.  The  Chinese  government  reported 
that  in  1958  the  value  of  its  foreign  trade  came  to 
$4,647  million.  Approximately  80  percent  of  this 
trade  was  with  Communist  bloc  countries.  Three 
fourths  of  Communist  China's  exports  consisted  of 
agricultural  produce.  Some  95  percent  of  its  imports 
from  Communist-bloc  countries  are  goods  for  capital 
construction.  Despite  heavy  imports  from  the  Soviet 
Union,  Communist  China  netted  $300  million  on  its 
balance  of  trade  with  Moscow,  Western  sources  re- 
ported. However,  this  surplus  probably  was  used  to 
cover  Peking's  deficit  with  Soviet  satellites  in  East- 
ern Europe. 

Hong  Kong  continues  to  be  Communist  China's 
largest  free  world  trading  partner.  Other  important 
partners  are  Ceylon,  Britain,  and  West  Germany. 
Non-Communist  trade  with  Peking  came  to  $1.5 
billion  in  1958.  But  in  1959,  Communist  China's 
trade  with  non-Communist  countries  declined.  Ex- 
ports to  Hong  Kong,  for  instance,  were  running  25 
percent  below  the  1958  figure  in  November  1959. 
Peking's  ban  on  trade  with  Japan,  clamped  down 
in  tho  spring  of  1958,  continues. 

Transportation.  Mainland  China's  railways  com- 
prised about  24,945  km.  in  1948,  the  year  before 
the  Communist  takeover.  Much  of  this  trackage  was 
damaged  or  useless  as  a  result  of  years  of  internal 
warfare.  From  1949-52  the  Communist  concen- 
trated on  repairing  existing  lines.  From  1953-57,  an 
average  of  1,139  km.  a  year  was  constructed,  ac- 
cording to  Communist  figures.  From  1958-62  the 
annual  average  was  to  have  increased  to  4.000  km.; 
but  it  is  doubtful  whether  this  figure  has  been 
achieved  or  maintained,  for  in  1958  and  early  1959 
it  was  found  that  many  existing  lines  had  to  be 
overhauled  due  to  heavy  usage.  Peking's  most  am- 
bitious current  project  is  a  cross-China  railroad 
from  Lanchow  in  Kansu  across  Sinkiang  to  Soviet 
Central  Asia.  Construction  has  reportedly  progressed 
as  far  as  Hami,  in  Sinkiang.  Roadways  totaled  180,- 
000  km.  in  1957,  and  according  to  Communist  fig- 
ures another  180,000  km.  was  built  in  1958-seven 
times  the  1957  construction  figure. 
*  Air  service  has  been  steadily  expanded,  and  lines 
now  connect  major  Chinese  cities  with  Burma,  Si- 
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beria,  Tibet,  North  Korea,  and  Communist  Vietnam, 
as  well  as  with  the  various  regions  of  China  proper. 

Communications.  Article  87  of  the  Constitution 
guarantees  freedom  of  speech,  press,  assembly,  as- 
sociation, procession,  ana  demonstration,  but  stipu- 
lates that  the  material  facilities  for  their  expression 
shall  be  provided  by  the  state.  The  Department  of 
Propaganda,  which  controls  the  radio,  movies,  news- 
papers, books,  and  other  mass  media,  is  one  of  the 
five  bureaus  of  the  Communist  party  Central  Com- 
mittee. 

Radio  facilities  include  the  Central  People's 
Broadcasting  Station,  or  Radio  Peking,  and 
numerous  regional  networks.  The  press  is  controlled 
through  the  New  China  News  Agency  (NCNA) 
with  branches  throughout  China.  The  official  organ 
of  the  Party  Central  Committee  is  the  Peoples 
Daily  (Ten-min  Jih-pao).  There  are,  in  addition, 
scores  of  provincial  and  municipal  party  newspapers 
and  specialized  organs  for  workers,  peasants,  na- 
tional minorities,  and  units  of  the  People's  Libera- 
tion Army. 

Finance.  In  1958,  revenue  and  expenditure  were 
balanced  at  33.063  billion  yuan.  (Nominal  value  of 
the  yuan  is  $0.4225. )  Mainland  China's  per  capita 
income  is  estimated  at  about  $88.00,  far  lower  than 
that  of  Formosa,  but  about  25  percent  higher  than 
the  estimated  per  capita  income  of  India. 

Government.  Communist  China  is  governed  by  the 
Chinese  Communist  party,  whose  chairman  is  Mao 
Tse-tung  and  whose  membership  in  September  1959 
stood  at  13.96  million  compared  to  4.5  million  in 
1949.  The  party  is  headed  by  a  26-man  politburo, 
20  full  members  and  six  alternates.  The  seven-man 
politburo  standing  committee  is  made  up  of  Mao, 
Liu  Shao-chi,  Chou  En-lai,  Chu  Teh,  Chen  Yun, 
Teng  Hsiao-ping,  and  Lin  Piao.  Teng  is  the  Secre- 
tary General. 

Administratively,  Communist  China  is  a  republic 
headed  by  a  chairman  ( Liu  Shao-chi )  and  two  vice- 
chairmen.  Chou  En-lai,  the  Premier,  heads  the  State 
Council,  the  equivalent  of  a  cabinet.  The  National 
People's  Congress,  headed  by  Chu  Teh  as  Chairman 
of  its  Standing  Committee,  is  Communist  China's 
nominal  parliament  and  meets  once  a  year  in  Peking. 

The  Communist  regime  is  not  recognized  by  the 
United  States,  nor  the  United  Nations.  But  it  main- 
tains diplomatic  relations  with  33  countries,  21  of 
which  are  non-Communist. 

Events,  1959.  The  closing  months  of  1958  wit- 
nessed a  frantic  drive  to  step  up  agricultural  and 
industrial  production  and  an  equally  frantic  move- 
ment to  push  mainland  China's  500  million  peasants 
into  "people's  communes"— political-economic  units 
which  combined  normal  administrative  functions 
with  an  attempted  mobilization  of  all  the  produc- 
tive capacities  of  a  given  area.  Till  then  the  coun- 
tryside had  been  organized  into  agricultural  pro- 
ducer cooperatives  in  which  individual  members 
could  retain  their  own  livestock  and  a  small  plot  of 
land.  Now  land,  livestock,  even  individual  nomes, 
were  pooled  and  peasants  organized  into  production 
brigades,  with  some  assigned  to  agriculture,  some 
to  construction  or  to  small  local  factories.  The  com- 
munizaHon  drive  coincided  with  a  campaign  to  raise 
iron  and  steel  production  by  building  thousands  of 
small  furnaces  where  traditional  ironmaking  meth- 
ods could  be  used. 

By  the  end  of  1958  Peking  was  claiming  that  99 
percent  of  the  peasantry  had  been  organized  into 
26,000  communes;  that  production  of  food  grains 
had  doubled,  compared  to  1957  ( 1957,  185  million 
tons;  1958,  375  million  tons),  and  that  steel  produc- 
tion had  shot  up  from  5.35  million  tons  in  1957  to 
11.08  million  tons  in  1958.  The  government  also 
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acknowledged  that  the  rapidity  of  the  communiza- 
tion  drive  nad  led  to  excesses  which  were  being 
corrected.  Subsequently  it  developed  that  common 
mess  halls,  which  had  been  a  feature  of  many  early 
communes,  were  being  modified  so  that  a  peasant 
could  eat  at  home,  if  he  chose.  Also,  members  were 
allowed  to  own  a  few  chickens  and  pigs  individu- 
ally, and  the  destruction  of  individual  homes  in 
favor  of  common  dormitories  was  abandoned.  Dur- 
ing the  1958-59  winter,  food  shortages  occurred  in 
all  major  cities,  despite  government  claims  of  an 
unprecedented  harvest.  Transportation  became  a 
major  bottleneck  as  food  grains,  steel,  iron  and  coal 
piled  up  awaiting  transshipment  to  distribution  cen- 
ters. The  government  deemphasized  construction  of 
new  railway  mileage  in  order  to  refurbish  existing 
lines.  In  February,  extensive  repair  works  were  un- 
dertaken on  the  key  Hankow-Canton  railway. 

Nevertheless  Peking  continued  to  insist  that  the 
Great  Leap  Forward  of  1958  would  be  continued  in 
1959.  Due  emphasis,  however,  was  to  be  given  to 
straightening  out  some  of  the  imbalances  that  had 
shown  up  in  the  economy.  "Take  the  whole  country 
as  a  coordinated  chess  game"  became  the  new 
slogan. 

In  April  the  National  People's  Congress  assem- 
bled in  Peking  for  its  annual  session  and  elected  Liu 
Shao-chi  Chairman  of  the  Republic  in  succession 
to  Mao  Tse-tung,  who  had  earlier  signified  his  de- 
sire to  retire.  Two  new  Vice  Chairmen,  Tung  Pi-wu 
and  Mme.  Sun  Yat-sen,  were  elected.  The  previous 
Vice  Chairman,  Chu  Teh,  became  Chairman  of 
the  Standing  Committee  of  the  National  People's 
Congress. 

As  summer  approached  it  was  apparent  that  pro- 
duction targets  for  1959,  which  had  been  set  at  525 
million  metric  tons  of  grain,  5  million  tons  of  cotton, 
18  million  tons  of  steel,  would  be  well-nigh  impos- 
sible to  achieve.  In  June,  Peking  announced  a  series 
of  natural  calamities  throughout  the  nation— floods 
in  central  and  southern  China,  drought  and  locust 
plagues  in  the  north.  The  eighth  plenary  session  of 
the  Central  Committee  of  the  Chinese  Communist 
party  met  at  the  summer  resort  of  Lushan  in  Kiangsi 
from  August  2-16.  At  the  conclusion  of  this  meet- 
ing, the  party  published  a  statement  acknowledging 
that  production  figures  for  1958,  the  year  of  the 
Great  Leap  Forward,  had  been  substantially  exag- 
gerated, and  that  1959  targets  would  have  to  be  re- 
vised because  they  had  been  based  on  the  inflated 
figures.  Revised  figures  for  1958  were:  250  million 
metric  tons  of  grain;  8  million  tons  of  steel.  New 
targets  set  for  1959  were:  275  million  tons  of  grain; 
12  million  tons  of  steel.  Although  thus  revising  its 
production  figures,  the  party  statement  insisted  that 
the  Great  Leap  Forward  of  1958  had  been  correct 
and  that  it  should  be  continued.  The  party  statement 
also  defended  the  controversial  people's  communes, 
and  branded  those  who  opposed  the  communes  and 
the  Great  Leap  Forward  as  "rightist-inclined  op- 
portunists." 

During  the  fall  and  early  winter  of  1959,  party 
attacks  against  these  unnamed  opportunists  became 
more  and  more  violent.  A  sweeping  reshuffle  of  key 
government  posts,  announced  September  18,  and 
subsequent  nonappearance  of  some  of  those  dis- 
missed at  important  national  functions  sparked  spec- 
ulation that  a  purge  was  impending.  Most  promi- 
nent figure  involved  in  the  reshuffle  was  Marshal 
Peng  Teh-huai,  a  politburo  member  who  was 
dropped  as  Defense  Minister  (but  not  as  Vice  Pre- 
mier) and  who  has  not  since  appeared  in  public. 
His  successor  was  youthful  Marshal  Lin  Piao.  Gen- 
eral Huang  Ke-cheng  was  replaced  by  Public  Secur- 
ity Minister  Lo  Jui-ching  as  Army  Chief  of  Staff. 


Two  former  ambassadors  to  the  Soviet  Union, 
Chang  Wen-t'ien  and  Wang  Chai-hsianc,  were  dis- 
missed from  deputy  ministerships  in  the  Foreign 
Office.  Chang,  an  alternate  member  of  the  polit- 
buro, was  a  leader  of  the  pro-Soviet  faction  during 
the  party's  struggling  days  in  the  1930's. 

Foreign  Affair*.  In  the  foreign  affairs  field,  major 
developments  of  1959  featured  a  continuation  of 
Peking  s  vituperative  campaign  against  the  United 
States,  and  a  spectacular  change  in  neutralist  In- 
dia's attitude  toward  Peking,  brought  about  as  a 
result  of  repeated  Sinolndian  border  clashes  along 
the  Himalayan  frontier. 

Sino-Indian  relations  dipped  when  the  Chinese 
Communists  crushed  a  revolt  in  Tibet  in  March  and 
April  and  the  yquthful  Dalai  Lama  of  Tibet  fled  to 
India.  Subsequently  Chinese  Communist  troops 
fanned  througn  the  ragged  Tibetan  borderlands  in 
search  of  Tibetan  guerrillas.  In  late  August,  Chinese 
Communist  troops  on  the  northeastern  frontier  took 
the  Indian  border  post  of  Longju  after  a  sharp  bat- 
tle. In  October,  Chinese  troops  clashed  with  Indian 
policemen  in  desolate  Ladakh,  on  India's  north- 
western frontier.  The  Chinese  had  built  a  road  two 
years  previously  across  a  corner  of  Ladakh  and  con- 
tinued to  use  it  in  defiance  of  Indian  protests.  Chi- 
nese Communist  Premier  Chou  En-lai  proposed  in 
a  letter  to  Indian  Prime  Minister  Jawaharlal  Nehru 
in  November  that  Indian  and  Chinese  troops  should 
each  withdraw  12.5  miles  from  currently-held  po- 
sitions. Mr.  Nehru's  reply  suggested  that  each  coun- 
try's forces  should  witnclraw  from  all  disputed  ter- 
ritory. This  would  deprive  the  Chinese  of  the  road 
they  had  built  across  Ladakh. 

Toward  the  Nationalist  government  on  Formosa, 
the  Chinese  Communists  kept  up  a  propaganda  bar- 
rage throughout  1959,  although  their  shelling  of  the 
Nationalist-held  offshore  islands  of  Quemoy  and 
Matsu  dwindled  to  insignificant  proportions.  The 
burden  of  Peking's  propaganda  was  that  national- 
ists and  Communists  should  cooperate  to  rid  the  Far 
East  of  "American  imperialists '  and  that  the  na- 
tionalists should  unite  Formosa  with  the  mainland. 
The  nationalists  were  not  expected  to  take  up  the 
offer.  It  is  pointed  out  that  since  the  Communist 
takeover  in  1949,  except  for  former  Premier  Wong 
Wen-hao,  no  prominent  Nationalist  leader  on  For- 
mosa has  gone  over  to  the  Communist  side. 

In  the  1958-59  fiscal  year,  Peking  signed  two 
agreements  with  the  Soviet  Union  concerning  So- 
viet assistance  to  Communist  China— one  for  the 
construction  and  expansion  of  47  projects,  the  other 
for  another  78.  These  125  items  of  construction  were 
reported  to  be  in  key  industrial  sectors  such  as 
metallurgy,  electricity,  chemistry,  coal,  petroleum, 
machine-building,  construction  materials,  and  radio 
technique.  —  TAKASHI  OKA 

CHIROPRACTIC.  The  practice  of  chiropractic  consists 
of  the  diagnosing  of  numan  ailments  by  the  use  of 
all  diagnostic  procedures  recognized  by  the  various 
healing  arts;  the  elimination  of  the  abnormal  func- 
tioning of  the  human  nervous  system  by  the  adjust- 
ment of  the  articulations  and  adjacent  tissues  of  the 
human  body,  particularly  of  the  spinal  column;  the 
use  of  clinical  nutrition,  psychotherapy,  and  physio- 
therapy, as  indicated,  but  excluding  the  prescription 
of  drugs  and  the  performance  of  operative  surgery. 

Chiropractic  is  classified  by  the  Executive  Office 
of  the  President  of  the  United  States,  Bureau  of  the 
Budget,  Washington,  D.C.,  as  one  of  the  four  major 
healing  professions  in  the  United  States,  which  in- 
cludes physicians,  dentists,  osteopaths,  and  chiro- 
practors. Some  25,000  doctors  of  chiropractic 
throughout  America  treat  more  than  2  million  new 
patients  each  year. 
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The  64th  anniversary  convention  of  the  National 
Chiropractic  Association  was  held  in  Chicago,  111., 
July  5-10,  1959.  The  65th  anniversary  convention 
will  be  held  in  Minneapolis,  Minn.,  July  3-8,  1960. 
Important  activities  during  1959  included:  voca- 
tional guidance  exhibits;  national  observance  of  Na- 
tional Correct  Posture  Week  and  Chiropractic  Day; 
the  Foundation  for  Accredited  Chiropractic  Educa- 
tion grants  of  $50,000  for  scientific  research  and  ad- 
vanced education;  the  NCA  House  of  Delegates' 
$100,000  annual  allotment  to  the  eight  accredited 
colleges  for  scientific  research  and  education;  the 
Board  of  Certification  certified  15  chiropractic  roent- 
genolo gists;  the  publication  of  Healthways  maga- 
zine and  the  Journal  of  the  NCA;  bookings  of  NCA 
films  as  public  service  features  on  TV  stations,  be- 
fore schools,  colleges,  and  civic  clubs;  and  NCA 
participation  in  the  Youth  Fitness  program. 

A  revealing  volume,  Medicine  ana  Chiropractic, 
was  published  in  Germany  in  1959,  and  is  making  a 
stir  in  both  professions.  Two  objective  articles  on 
chiropractic  as  a  major  healing  profession  were  pub- 
lished in  1959,  "The  Case  for  the  Chiropractors"  in 
the  October  issue  of  McCalls,  and  "The  Legal  Status 
of  Chiropractic"  in  the  August  issue  of  the  Notre 
Dame  Lawyer. 

Forty-six  States  and  five  Canadian  Provinces  now 
require  professional  education  of  four  academic 
years  with  a  minimum  of  4,000  classroom  hours  as 
a  licensing  requirement,  with  22  States  requiring 
two  years  of  pre-professional  education.  The  prac- 
tice is  also  legally  regulated  on  a  four-year  basis  in 
the  District  of  Columbia,  Puerto  Rico,  and  Mexico. 
The  professional  society  is  the  National  Chiropractic 
Association,  National  Building,  Webster  City,  Iowa. 

— L.  M.  ROGERS 

CHOU  En-lai.  Premier  and  Foreign  Minister  of  the 
Chinese  People's  Republic,  bom  in  Huaian,  Kiangsu 
Province,  China,  in  1898,  and  educated  at  Nankai 
High  School,  Tientsin.  In  1919  he  was  imprisoned 
for  six  months,  and  in  1920  went  to  France.  He 
founded  the  Chinese  Communist  Youth  in  Paris, 
in  1922.  From  1924-26  he  taught  at  the  Whampoa 
Military  Academy,  Canton,  under  Chiang  Kai-shek. 
He  was  active  in  labor  uprisings  at  Shanghai  and 
in  Kiangsi  Province,  and  was  with  the  Red  Army 
on  the  Long  March"  of  1934-35.  Chou  has  been 
a  member  of  the  Chinese  Communist  Central  Com- 
mittee since  1926.  He  held  the  post  of  Foreign  Min- 
ister from  the  founding  of  the  Republic  in  1949  until 
1958,  when  he  resigned  and  was  succeeded  by 
Marshal  Chen  Yi,  a  Deputy  Premier.  He  was  elected 
Premier  three  times,  first  in  1949,  again  in  1954,  and 
again  on  Apr.  27,  1959. 

CHRISTIAN  REFORMED  CHURCH.  A  group  of  Dutch 
Calvinists  who  dissented  from  the  Reformed  Church 
of  America  in  1857.  Total  membership  (1959): 
228,221,  served  by  529  churches  and  424  pastors. 
Forty-seven  ordained  missionaries  and  many  lay 
workers  care  for  missions  in  Japan,  Korea,  Taiwan, 
Ceylon,  Nigeria,  South  America,  Canada,  and 
among  Navaho  and  Zuni  Indians.  The  denomination 
maintains  Calvin  College  and  Seminary  in  Grand 
Rapids,  Mich.,  and  numerous  day  schools,  high 
schools,  and  junior  colleges  are  owned  and  operated 
by  parent-controlled  school  societies.  The  denomi- 
nation also  supports  institutions  of  mercy,  such  as 
Pine  Rest  Association  in  Grand  Rapids.  Goffle  Hill 
Sanatorium  in  Wyckoff,  N.J.,  and  Bethesda  Sana- 
torium in  Denver,  Colo.  Stated  clerk  of  the  denomi- 
nation, Dr.  R.  J.  Danhof.  Address:  2850  Kalamazoo 
Ave.,  S.E.,  Grand  Rapids  8,  Mich. 
CHRISTIAN  SCIENCE.  International  activities  were 
strengthened  by  The  Mother  Church,  The  First 
Church  of  Christ,  Scientist,  in  Boston,  Mass.,  dur- 
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ing  1959.  Annual  instead  of  biennial  visits  to  the 
Middle  East,  Southern  Asia,  and  the  Far  East  were 
made  by  Christian  Science  lecturers.  New  quarterly 
editions  of  the  Herald  of  Christian  Science  were 
published  in  Danish,  Dutch,  Italian,  Norwegian, 
Portuguese,  Spanish,  and  Swedish.  Special  confer- 
ences for  service  personnel  were  held  in  some  eight 
overseas  areas.  German,  French,  and  Spanish  ver- 
sions were  produced  of  the  motion  picture,  The 
Mother  Church  in  Action,  and  showings  were  held 
in  many  parts  of  the  world. 

Authenticated  accounts  of  healing  in  Christian 
Science  of  asthma,  glaucoma,  diphtheria,  stomach 
ulcer,  rupture,  broken  bones,  and  other  serious  con- 
ditions were  read  at  the  annual  meeting  of  The 
Mother  Church  held  in  Boston  on  June  8,  1959.  A 
substantial  increase  in  the  sales  of  the  Christian 
Science  textbook,  Science  and  Health  with  Key  to 
the  Scriptures  by  Mary  Baker  Eddy,  discoverer  and 
founder  of  Christian  Science,  was  reported. 

Named  President  of  The  Mother  Church  for  the 
year  was  Mrs.  Kathryn  Cook  of  Boston,  Mass.  Also 
announced  was  the  election  of  Arthur  P.  Wuth  of 
Denver,  Colo.,  as  First  Reader  and  Mrs.  Josephine 
Carver  of  Brookline,  Mass.,  as  Second  Reader.  In- 
man  H.  Douglass  of  Dallas,  Tex.,  and  Robert 
Dolling  Wells  of  Seattle,  Wash.,  were  appointed  to 
The  Christian  Science  Board  of  Lectureship.  New 
branches  of  The  Mother  Church  were  established 
during  the  year,  including  those  in  Utrecht,  Nether- 
lands; Kaiserslautern  andDuisburg-Hamborn,  Ger- 
many; Guadalajara,  Mexico;  Queensland,  Australia; 
and  Papaparaumu,  New  Zealand. 
CHRISTMAS  ISLAND  (Indian  Ocean).  A  densely  wood- 
ed island  190  miles  south  of  the  western  extremity 
of  Java.  Area:  64  sq.mi.  There  is  no  indigenous 
population.  The  island's  only  industry  is  the  produc- 
tion and  export  of  phosphate  of  lime  (350,000  tons 
annually),  and  the  2,619  inhabitants  (1957  est.) 
are  all  employees  of  the  Christmas  Island  Phosphate 
Commission.  Currency  is  the  Malayan  dollar,  linked 
to  the  pound  sterling  and  equal  to  U.S.$0.326.  An- 
nexed by  Great  Britain  in  1888,  the  island  was  in- 
corporated with  the  Singapore  settlement  in  1900. 
On  Jan.  1,  1958,  it  became  a  separate  United  King- 
dom colony,  and  on  October  1  it  was  made  a  part  of 
Australian  territory. 

CHRISTMAS  ISLAND  (Pacific  Ocean).  The  largest  atoll 
in  the  Pacific,  located  about  160  miles  southeast  of 
Fanning  Island,  and  included  in  the  Gilbert  and 
Elh'ce  islands  colony.  Land  area:  222  sq.mi.  Pop. 
(1954):  258.  Discovered  by  Cook  in  1777  and  an- 
nexed by  Britain  in  1888,  the  island  has  been  worked 
as  a  copra  plantation.  An  airfield  and  an  army  base 
were  built  in  1957  to  serve  as  a  center  for  nuclear 
weapons  tests. 

CHROMIUM.  World  Production.  According  to  figures 
compiled  by  the  U.S.  Bureau  of  Mines,  production 
of  chromite,  the  only  commercial  ore  of  chromium, 
decreased  from  4.7  million  metric  tons  in  1957  to 
3.7  million  tons  in  1958.  The  following  major  pro- 
ducers furnished  90  percent  of  the  1958  total: 
U.S.S.R.  (est.)  800,000  metric  tons;  Union  of  South 
Africa  631,453;  Southern  Rhodesia  561,404;  Turkey 
(est.)  475,000;  Philippines  416,310;  Albania  201,- 
252;  United  States  130,448;  Yugoslavia  113,569. 

United  Stottt.  The  domestic  production  of  chromite 
is  small,  and  the  ore  is  mainly  of  low  quality;  so  the 
United  States  depends  largelV  upon  imports  to  sup- 
ply its  needs.  Domestic  production  decreased  from 
166,200  short  tons  in  1957  to  143,800  tons  in  1958. 
For  the  first  nine  months  of  1959,  it  totaled  83,321 
tons.  Imports  dropped  from  2,283,000  tons  in  1957 
to  1,263,000  tons  in  1958,  and  were  1,149,987  tons  in 
the  first  nine  months  of  1959.  The  Union  of  South 
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Africa,  Turkey,  the  Philippines,  Rhodesia,  and 
Cuba  supplied  93.9  percent  of  the  chromite  im- 
ported in  the  United  States  in  1958.  Consumption 
in  1957  was  1,760,000  tons  but  dropped  to  1,221,- 
000  tons  in  1958  and  was  1,035,307  tons  (pre- 
liminary) in  the  first  nine  months  of  1959. 

—BERENICE  B.  MITCHELL 

CHURCHILL,  Sir  Winston  Leonard  Sp«ns«r.  Former 
Prime  Minister  of  Great  Britain,  born  at  Blenheim 
Palace,  Oxon,  England,  Nov.  30,  1874,  and  edu- 
cated at  Harrow  and  Sandhurst.  A  former  soldier 
and  journalist,  he  went  to  Parliament  in  1900  as 
Conservative  member  from  Oldham.  After  holding 
several  parliamentary  positions,  he  became,  in  1911, 
First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty;  forced  to  resign  in 
1915,  he  became  Chancellor  of  the  Duchy  of  Lan- 
caster. In  1917  he  served  as  Minister  of  Munitions 
under  Lloyd  George,  in  1918  Secretary  of  State  for 
War  and  for  Air;  in  1921,  Secretary  of  State  for  the 
Colonies;  in  1924,  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer.  In 
1939  he  again  was  First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty. 

Churchill  was  named  Prime  Minister  in  May 
1940,  after  Chamberlain's  resignation.  When  the 
Labour  party  won  the  1945  general  election, 
Churchill  became  leader  of  the  opposition.  The 
Conservatives  were  victorious  in  1951,  however, 
and  Churchill  was  again  named  Prime  Minister.  He 
was  made  Knight  of  the  Garter  by  Queen  Elizabeth 
II  in  1953.  He  resigned  as  Prime  Minister  in  1955, 
but  retained  his  seat  in  Commons,  to  which  he  was 
reelected  on  Oct.  8,  1959. 

Noted  as  an  amateur  water-colorist,  Sir  Winston 
is  also  the  author  of  many  books,  including  The 
Second  World  War,  and  A  History  of  the  English- 
Speaking  Peoples.  In  1953,  he  was  awarded  the 
Nobel  Prize  for  literature. 

CHURCH  OF  ENGLAND.  Reorganization  during  1959 
occurred  in  the  fields  of  training  for  the  ministry, 
education,  information  and  publicity,  statistics,  so- 
cial responsibility,  and  an  educational  campaign  on 
Christian  charity  was  launched. 

The  Church  Commissioners'  income  for  the  year 
ended  March  31,  1959,  increased  from  £843,052 
to  £  13,217,000,  mainly  as  a  result  of  wise  invest- 
ment. In  the  easier  financial  atmosphere,  much  at- 
tention was  given  to  helping  the  clergy  with  finan- 
cial burdens  incidental  to  their  duties,  such  as  auto- 
mobiles and  telephone  expenses. 

A  number  of  publications  appeared  during  the 
year  attempting  to  reassess  the  relations  of  law,  sin, 
and  crime  (partly  with  reference  to  suicide,  homo- 
sexuality, and  prostitution),  and  some  dealing  with 
the  problems  or  middle  age. 

Trie  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  and  the  Presiding 
Bishop  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church  of  the 
United  States  visited  Japan  to  attend  the  ceremonies 
in  observance  of  the  centennial  celebrating  the  ar- 
rival of  the  first  Anglican  missionaries  in  that  coun- 
try. 

On  April  20.  Bishop  Stephen  F.  Bayne,  Bishop  of 
Olympia,  Wash.,  was  appointed  Anglican  Executive 
Officer.  This  is  a  newly  instituted  post  concerned 
with  the  broader  aspects  of  mapping  Anglican,  and 
specifically  missionary,  strategy. 

The  Bishop  of  Edmonton,  Alberta,  was  elected 
Primate  of  the  Anglican  Church  in  Canada,  suc- 
ceeding the  Archbisnop  of  Rupertsland. 

The  Most  Rev.  H.  Cough,  successor  of  the  late 
Archbishop  Mowll  of  Sydney,  was  elected  Primate 
of  Australia  and  Tasmania. 

In  many  Provinces  of  the  Anglican  Communion, 
proposed  revisions  of  the  Prayer  Book  were  under 
consideration.  The  movement  toward  an  East  Af- 
rican Province  continued,  with  the  synods  of  Mom- 
basa, Central  Tanganyika,  S.  W.  Tanganyika,  and 
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Zanzibar  agieeing  to  enter  such  a  Province.  The 
diocese  of  Masasi,  while  agreeing  in  principle,  de- 
clined to  enter  at  this  stage.  The  full  Synod  of  the 
Province  of  the  West  Indies  met  in  January  at  Port 
of  Spain,  Trinidad.  It  was  the  first  time  that  it  had 
met  constituted  in  all  its  three  Houses,  Bishops, 
Priests,  and  Laity. 

In  1959,  scientific  opinion,  reflected  in  the  litera- 
ture and  various  professional  conferences,  clearly 
suggested  that  chemical  discoveries  of  processes  in 
living  tissue  had  only  underlined  the  need  of  science 
for  a  complementary  philosophy,  perhaps  with  new 
methods,  to  approach  the  ultimate  problem  of  the 
nature  of  life  and  the  relations  between  mind  and 
matter.  Thus  a  climate  of  scientific  opinion  which 
had  long  been  inimical  to  religion  changed  for  the 
better.  The  effects  of  this  new  climate  of  thought  on 
the  increasing  number  of  students  in  scientific  fields 
in  the  universities  and  technical  colleges  is  likely  to 
be  profound.  —ROBERT  STOKES 

CHURCH  OF  GOD  (And.rson,  Ind.).  Originated  about 
1880  as  a  movement  within  Christendom  stressing 
Christian  unity.  As  of  Dec.  31,  1959,  there  were 
2,244  churches  in  the  United  States  and  51  in  Can- 
ada. Ordained  ministers  totaled  2,710,  and  home 
and  foreign  missionaries  160.  Membership  in  the 
United  States:  135,294;  Canada,  3,138.  Sunday 
school  enrollment  stood  at  245,050  in  the  United 
States  and  4,516  in  Canada. 

CHURCH  OF  GOD  (Clmland,  Tenn.).  Founded  in 
1886  in  Tennessee,  it  had  as  of  July  1,  1959,  3,156 
churches  with  162,589  members  in  the  United  States 
and  Canada,  an  additional  2,038  churches  with 
153,400  members  in  foreign  lands,  and  6,071  min- 
isters. There  were  207,074  Sunday  school  pupils  in 
the  United  States  and  Canada.  Address:  922-1080 
Montgomery  Ave.,  Cleveland,  Tenn. 
CIVIL  AERONAUTICS  ADMINISTRATION.  Sec  FEDERAL 
AVIATION  AGENCY. 

CIVIL  AERONAUTICS  BOARD  (CAB).  The  Federal  in- 
dependent quasi-judicial  and  regulatory  agency  of 
American  civil  aviation,  it  derives  its  authority  di- 
rectly from  Congress.  The  Board  is  headed  by  five 
members  appointed  by  the  President  and  approved 
by  the  Senate.  The  full  term  of  a  member  is  six 
years,  the  President  annually  designating  which 
members  shall  serve  as  chairman  and  vice  chairman. 
The  Board  exercises  its  powers  independently  and 
its  decisions  are  not  subject  to  review  by  any  other 
department  or  agency.  However,  in  international  air 
route  cases,  the  Board's  decisions  serve  as  expert 
recommendations  to  the  President. 

The  main  concern  of  the  Board  is  the  establish- 
ment of  air  transport  routes,  rates,  and  economic 
regulations,  as  wen  as  the  investigation  and  deter- 
mination of  civil  aircraft  accident  causes. 

In  a  major  trunk  line  route  case,  the  Chicago- 
Milwaukee-Twin  Cities  case,  Capital  Airlines  was 
extended  from  Chicago  to  Minneapolis-St.  Paul,  pri- 
marily to  improve  service  between  Chicago  and 
Twin  Cities,  but  also  to  add  new  through  services 
to  these  cities  from  other  points  in  the  east;  North- 
west Airlines  was  granted  nonstop  authority  from 
the  Twin  Cities  and  Milwaukee  to  Atlanta  and 
Florida  points;  and  Eastern  Air  Lines  was  extended 
to  the  Twin  Cities  as  a  second  carrier  for  services  to 
the  southeast.  Hearings  in  the  Southern  Transcon- 
tinental Service  case  were  completed  by  the  end  of 
1959.  The  Board  approved  American  Airlines  ap- 
plications for  nonstop  jet  service  in  the  San  Fran- 
cisco-New York  nonstop  case,  thus  providing  the 
third  such  service  in  this  market. 

The  Board  gave  increasing  attention  to  local 
service  improvement,  continuing  its  program  of 
broad-scale  area  proceedings.  In  the  11  area  pro- 
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ceedings,  covering  the  entire  United  States,  the 
objective  is  to  determine  the  needs  for  local  air 
transportation  and  the  extent  to  which  the  local  air 
carriers  can  fulfill  these  needs.  Four  cases  were 
completed  with  final  opinions  issued,  and  in  two 
cases  the  Board  announced  its  tentative  vote,  with 
the  final  opinions  still  pending. 

Traffic  generated  in  the  scheduled  services  of  the 
three  rotary-wing  air  carriers,  in  Los  Angeles,  Chi- 
cago, and  New  York,  continued  to  expand  rapidly. 
New  York  Airways  reequipped  and  is  operating 
larger,  faster  rotary-wing  aircraft,  while  the  other 
carriers  plan  to  reequip  with  the  new  turbine-pow- 
ered helicopters  which  will  become  available  in 
1960. 

An  expedited  but  comprehensive  investigation 
was  instituted  by  the  Board  for  a  thorough  review 
of  the  entire  domestic  all-cargo  picture,  including 
the  question  of  whether  this  carrier  group  should  be 
eligible  for  subsidy  and  whether  present  all-cargo 
routes  should  be  renewed  or  modified.  Hearings  be- 
gan in  1959. 

In  the  General  Passenger  Fare  investigation  to 
develop  appropriate  and  well-defined  standards  on 
the  earnings  required  by  the  domestic  trunkhne  car- 
riers for  proper  development  consistent  with  the 
public  interest,  all  procedural  steps  were  completed, 
and  the  case  was  awaiting  final  Board  decision. 

An  important  aspect  of  the  Board's  work  was  the 
decision  in  the  Six  Carrier  Mutual  Aid  Pact  case, 
where  the  Board  approved,  with  certain  conditions, 
a  six -carrier  agi  cement  providing  that,  under  speci- 
fied circumstances,  the  signatory  airlines  will  come 
to  the  financial  assistance  of  a  signatory  carrier  if  it 
has  a  strike. 

The  Board,  in  the  Large  Irregular  Air  Carrier  In- 
vestigation, issued  its  opinion  providing  for  certifi- 
cates of  public  convenience  and  necessity  to  23  sup- 
plemental air  carriers  for  domestic  service.  Twelve 
certificates  are  for  five  years  and  11  for  two  years. 
The  services  authorized  are  substantially  the  same 
as  those  previously  permitted  under  exemption- 
allowing  unlimited  domestic  charter  service,  and  up 
to  ten  round  trips  per  month  between  any  pair  of 
points  in  the  United  States  for  individually-ticketed 
passenger  and  individually  waybilled  cargo  service, 
or  both.  Two  additional  earners  were  given  tempo- 
rary certificates.  Certain  other  carriers  were  found 
not  qualified  for  certificates.  The  supplemental  class 
is  open  for  limited  entry  pending  a  general  reexam- 
ination  of  the  need  for  and  scone  of  supplemental 
service  when  the  five-vear  certificates  come  up  for 
renewal.  Foreign  and  overseas  supplemental  air 
service  will  be  the  subject  of  a  future  decision. 

During  the  year  the  Board  converted  its  Transat- 
lantic Charter  Policy  into  an  economic  regulation. 
The  regulation  carries  out  the  main  lines  of  the  ear- 
lier policv,  but  in  a  more  permanent  form  and  with 
further  clarification  and  improvement.  The  number 
of  transatlantic  charter  flights  of  the  type  where 
cost  is  prorated  among  the  passengers  continued  to 
increase.  These  flights  permit  groups  to  secure  trans- 
atlantic transportation  at  a  cost  well  below  individu- 
ally-ticketed air  service. 

CIVIL  DEFENSE,  U.S.  Civil  defense  is  nonmilitary 
planning  and  action  to  assure  U.S.  survival  and  re- 
covery in  the  event  of  enemy  attack.  The  Office  of 
Civil  and  Defense  Mobilization,  part  of  the  Execu- 
tive Office  of  the  President,  directs  the  national  pro- 
gram providing  guidance  to  State  and  local  units  of 
government. 

OCDM  was  created  in  1958  by  the  merger  of  the 
Federal  Civil  Defense  Administration  (FCDA)  and 
the  Office  of  Defense  Mobilization  ( ODM ) .  It  main- 
tains  National  Headquarters  in  Washington,  D.C., 
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and  Operational  Headquarters  in  Battle  Creek, 
Mich.  In  addition  there  are  eight  regional  offices, 
located  in  Harvard,  Mass.;  Olney,  Md.;  Thomasville, 
Ga.;  Battle  Creek,  Mich.;  Denton,  Tex.;  Denver, 
Colo.;  Santa  Rosa,  Calif.;  and  Everett,  Wash.  The 
regional  offices  maintain  liaison  with  counterparts  of 
other  Federal  departments  and  give  guidance  to 
State,  county,  and  local  civil  defense  offices. 

A  major  effort  in  1959  was  to  implement  the  Na- 
tional Plan  for  Civil  Defense  and  Defense  Mobiliza- 
tion which  was  promulgated  in  October  1958.  The 
plan  defines  the  responsibilities  of  Federal,  State, 
and  local  governments  and  of  private  organizations 
and  individuals.  The  plan  provides  for  nation-wide 
radiological,  bacteriological,  and  chemical  defense 
programs  and  a  national  attack  warning  system 
( NAWAS )  which  by  the  end  of  1959  had  the  capa- 
bility of  alerting  more  than  300  warning  points  or 
extensions  throughout  the  entire  nation  in  just  90 
seconds.  Emphasis  in  OCDM's  1959  program  was 
put  on  shelter  against  radioactive  fallout,  the  lethal 
by-product  of  a  nuclear  explosion,  which  can  drift 
hundreds  of  miles  downwind  from  the  point  of  a 
nuclear  explosion.  Tests,  using  current  U.S.  Weather 
Bureau  records  for  any  given  day,  show  that  within 
24  hours  fallout  may  well  cover  a  major  portion  of 
the  United  States,  thus  bringing  the  threat  to  those 
who  survived  the  initial  attack.  FCDA's  National 
Shelter  Policy  emphasizes  education  of  all  Amer- 
icans on  the  effects  of  nuclear  weapons  and  how  to 
minimize  these  effects;  construction  of  prototype 
shelters  for  example  and  testing;  surveys  of  existing 
structures  to  determine  capabilities  for  fallout  shel- 
ters, particularly  in  and  near  large  cities;  leadership 
and  example  by  incorporating  fallout  shelters  in  ap- 
propriate new  Federal  buildings,  and  existing  fed- 
eral buildings:  and  accelerated  research  on  the  in- 
corporation of  fallout  shelter  plans.  It  shows  how 
homeowners  can  build  their  own  basement  or  un- 
derground shelters  against  fallout  on  a  do-it-yourself 
basis  for  $150  to  $200.  Millions  of  copies  have  been 
distributed. 

OCDM  has  concentrated  on  fallout  detection  de- 
vices, recognizing  that  an  important  factor  to  sur- 
vival in  addition  to  shelters  and  a  two-week  supply 
of  food,  water,  and  living  essentials,  is  the  knowl- 
edge of  when  it  might  be  safe  to  emerge  after  an 
attack.  It  has  purchased  and  is  distributing  900,000 
radiological  instruments.  Some  15,000  high  schools 
are  getting  radiological  training  kits.  Science  teach- 
ers, with  the  cooperation  of  the  Department  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  and  the  various 
State  educational  departments,  are  conducting  in- 
struction in  radiological  defense  procedures  as  an 
adjunct  to  science  courses.  In  the  1959-60  school 
year,  one  million  students  received  such  instruction. 
Training  centers  have  been  set  up  at  Manhattan 
Beach,  N.Y.,  and  Alameda,  Calif.,  to  train  thousands 
of  instructors  in  radiological  defense  and  general 
civil  defense. 

During  1959,  there  were  900  fixed  monitoring 
points  available  in  a  Federal  radiological  network. 
An  additional  3,000  Federally-operated  monitoring 
points,  with  130,000  State  and  local  points,  are 
planned  for  operation  by  1962.  OCDM  late  in  1959 
launched  an  extensive  program  of  rural  civil  de- 
fense. A  major  objective  is  to  encourage  not  only 
rural  family  shelters,  but  also  to  educate  rural  fami- 
lies in  the  protection  of  their  livestock  and  salvage 
of  crops. 

Another  top  priority  item  has  been  OCDM's  con- 
tinuity of  government  program.  This  provides  for 
emergency  lines  of  succession  in  office,  government 
emergency  relocation  sites,  preservation  of  essential 
records,  and  the  use  of  government  facilities  and 
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personnel  in  case  of  emergency.  By  late  1959  official 
action  on  such  legislation  had  been  taken  by  43 
States.  The  agency  promoted  a  program  of  govern- 
ment readiness  for  emergencies,  ana  as  1959  ended 
there  were  civil  defense  survival  plans  for  all  50 
States,  District  of  Columbia,  Commonwealth  of 
Puerto  Rico,  and  240  of  their  metropolitan  areas.  Al- 
together, 2,315  areas  were  involved  in  local  level 
planning,  and  several  hundred  other  communities 
were  starting  similar  programs. 

Public  Law  85-606,  which  establishes  civil  de- 
fense as  the  mutual  responsibility  of  the  Federal 
government,  the  States  and  their  political  subdivi- 
sions, amended  the  Civil  Defense  Act  of  1950.  With 
the  new  law,  the  Federal  government  is  empowered 
to  extend  financial  assistance  to  the  various  States 
and  support  administrative  costs  of  their  civil  de- 
fense programs.  Congress,  however,  has  not  yet  ap- 
propriated the  funds  to  implement  this  law. 

OCDM  also  stored  more  than  1,400  portable, 
packaged  civil  defense  emergency  200-bed  hospitals 
throughout  the  States;  stockpiled  emergency  medi- 
cal supplies  and  equipment  valued  in  excess  of  $200 
million  in  36  warehouses  located  throughout  the 
United  States,  together  with  vaccines  and  antibiotics 
valued  in  excess  of  $35  million  in  manufacturers' 
plants;  stored  45  units  of  engineering  supplies 
valued  in  excess  of  $6  million  in  24  storage  locations 
throughout  the  United  States.  (An  engineering  unit 
consists  of  ten  miles  of  8-inch  pipe  complete  with 
couplings,  spare  parts,  and  allied  equipment  such  as 
generators,  pumps  and  water  purifiers. ) 

The  annual  Operation  Alert,  designed  to  test  civil 
defense  capabilities  under  emergency,  was  held  in 
three  phases  during  mid-year.  Conelrad,  the  emer- 
gency broadcasting  system  which  would  replace 
normal  radio  and  television  in  a  national  emergency, 
was  fully  tested  by  OCDM,  the  Federal  Communi- 
cations Commission  (q.v.),  and  the  radio-TV  in- 
dustry. All  normal  broadcasting  and  television 
services  in  the  nation  were  suspended  for  half  an 
hour  in  midday  as  Conelrad  took  over  on  640  or 
1240  on  the  radio  dial  for  the  testing. 

—LEO  A.  HOEGH 

CIVIL  RIGHTS  COMMISSION.  An  independent  agency 
in  the  Executive  Branch  established  by  the  Civil 
Rights  Act  of  1957  to  investigate  and  report  on  de- 
nials of  the  right  to  vote  by  reason  of  race,  religion 
or  national  origin,  and  to  study  other  civil  rights 
problems.  Its  studies  place  major  emphasis  on  vot- 
ing, housing,  and  education.  Chairman  of  the  six- 
member  bipartisan  agency  is  Dr.  John  A.  Hannah, 
president  of  Michigan  State  University.  Staff  Di- 
rector is  Gordon  M.  Tiffany.  The  Commission  held 
housing  conferences  in  New  York  City,  Atlanta,  Chi- 
cago, and  Washington  and  an  education  conference 
in  Nashville,  Tenn.  A  voting  hearing  scheduled  for 
Shreveport,  La.,  was  halted  by  court  order,  an  ap- 
peal from  whicn  was  taken  to  the  Supreme  Court. 
The  Commission's  report  in  September  contained 
14  recommendations  for  legislative  and  executive 
action  on  civil  rights  problems. 
CIVIL  SERVICE,  U.S.  Principal  developments  in  the 
Federal  civil  service  were  tie  enactment  of  a  health 
benefits  program  for  Federal  employees  and  in- 
creased emphasis  on  the  improvement  of  other  as- 
pects of  the  government  personnel  program,  no- 
tably training  and  merit  promotion. 

A  new  law,  the  Federal  Employees  Health  Bene- 
fits Act,  becomes  effective  in  July  1960,  offering 
coverage  to  more  than  2  million  Federal  employees 
and  their  dependents.  A  new  Bureau  of  Retirement 
and  Insurance  in  the  Civil  Service  Commission  will 
administer  the  health  program. 

In  the  fall  of  1959  as  authorized  by  the  1958 
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training  law,  16  Federal  agencies  in  the  Washington 
area  offered  85  courses  on  an  interagency  basis  ra 
such  fields  of  interest  as  general  management,  ad- 
ministrative operations,  supply  and  transportation, 
personnel  administration,  communications  and  lan- 
guage, and  safety. 

During  the  year  the  Civil  Service  Commission 
studied  the  operations  of  Federal  agencies  under  the 
government-wide  merit  promotion  program  which 
went  into  effect  January  1.  Inspections  revealed  that 
agencies  have  made  considerable  progress  in  putting 
the  principles  of  the  program  into  effect. 

On  Sept.  30  1959,  there  were  2,361,175  civilian 
employees  working  for  the  Federal  government.  Of 
these,  91  percent  in  the  United  States,  and  86  per- 
cent of  the  total,  were  in  the  competitive  service, 
subject  to  the  Civil  Service  Act.  They  were  located 
as  follows:  161,188  outside,  and  2,199,987  within 
the  United  States,  including  229,842  in  the  Wash- 
ington, D.C.,  metropolitan  area,  14,482  in  Alaska, 
and  21,829  in  Hawaii. 

On  Jan.  1, 1959, 75  percent  of  the  Federal  civilian 
employees  in  the  continental  United  States  were 
men  and  25  percent  were  women.  Of  all  continental 
employees,  53  percent  had  veteran  preference  on 
the  basis  of  military  service.  Of  the  1,171,862  em- 
ployees granted  veteran  preference,  96  percent  were 
men  and  4  percent  were  women;  17  percent  were 
disabled  ex-service  men  and  women. 

The  following  table  shows  some  of  the  major 
characteristics  of  Federal  civilian  employment  in 
the  government  as  of  June  30, 1959. 


Item 


Number       Percent 


Total 

2,382,807 

10000 

Branch  of  government 
Executive  branch 

2,355,054 

9884 

Full  time 

2,227,746 

94  59 

Part  time  and  intermittent 

127,308 

541 

Legislative  and  judicial  branches 

27,753 

1  16 

Type  of  service 
Competitive  civil  service 

2,042,034 

85  70 

Excepted  service  ° 

340,773 

1430 

Distribution  by  agency 
Department  of  Defense 
Post  Office  Department 

1,078,178 
549,951 

4525 
2308 

Veterans  Administration 

171,414 

7  19 

All  others 

583,264 

2448 

Compensation  Authority 
Classification  Act  of   1949 

982,524 

41.23 

Wage  Board 

697,479 

29.27 

Postal  Pay  Act 

548,562 

2302 

Other 

154,242 

647 

•  Excepted  from  the  competitive  requirements  of  the  Civil  Service 
Act  by  statute,  Executive  order,  or  Commission  action 

During  the  fiscal  year  1959  the  Commission  com- 
pleted new  classification  standards  for  55  profes- 
sional, technical,  and  business-type  occupations  in 
the  Federal  service.  Classification  standards,  which 
are  the  basis  for  setting  pay  grades  for  most  Federal 
white-collar  employees,  are  now  substantially  cur- 
rent. Commission  proposals  for  new  legislation  now 
pending  before  the  86th  Congress  include  a  pro- 
posal for  a  new  employee  performance  rating  system 
and  a  proposed  recoaification,  the  first  since  1926, 
of  the  many  laws  governing  Federal  personnel  oper- 
ations. In  the  new  codification,  the  Commission  co- 
operated with  the  Judiciary  Committee  of  the  House 
of  Representatives. 

During  the  fiscal  year  1959,  Federal  employees 
submitted  a  record  number  of  367,000  ideas  to  im- 
prove government  work  practices.  Awards  were 
made  for  some  97,800  that  were  adopted,  about  one 
out  of  four.  Superior  performance  and  outstanding 
achievement  resulted  in  63.400  additional  awards  to 
employees.  Total  measurable  benefits  to  taxpayers 
from  both  suggestions  and  superior  performance 
was  estimated  at  over  $125  million  on  a  first-year 
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basis.  Awards  to  employees  came  to  about  $12.6 
million.  Top  award  of  $25,000  was  shared  by  five 
civilian  scientists  of  the  Army  Department  for  their 
invention  of  a  method  of  printing  electronic  circuits 
on  tiny  plastic  wafers  and  combining  wafers  to  form 
ultra-miniature  components  for  rockets,  missiles, 
and  computers. 

The  Federal-Service  Entrance  Examination,  used 
since  1955  to  recruit  promising  college-caliber  peo- 
ple at  the  career  entrance  level  in  many  occupa- 
tions, was  geared  to  the  academic  year  in  1958-59. 
The  change  brought  record  numbers  of  applicants, 
test  participants,  and  eligibles.  By  October  30  over 
5,300  persons  had  been  hired  under  the  examination 
during  1959.  A  new  examination  for  1960  was  an- 
nounced in  early  fall  of  1959. 

Among  new  publications  distributed  by  the  Com- 
mission during  the  year  were  Biography  of  an  Ideal: 
The  Diamond  Anniversary  History  of  the  Federal 
Civil  Service  and  a  study  unit,  Civil  Service  and  the 
Citizen,  designed  as  a  supplemental  teaching  aid  for 
high  school  social  studies  classes. 
COAL.  World  Production.  As  reported  by  the  U.S. 
Bureau  of  Mines,  the  world  output  of  coal  reached 
2,334.7  million  metric  tons  in  1957  and  2,436  mil- 
lion metric  tons  in  1958.  The  following  six  producers 
accounted  for  75  percent  of  the  total  (in  metric 
tons):  U.S.S.R.  496  million,  United  States  391.55 
million,  China  270  million,  West  Germany  228.8 
million,  East  Germany  217.9  million,  and  United 
Kingdom  219.3  million.  Five  countries  producing 
between  46  and  103  million  tons  a  year  supplied 
14  percent  of  the  total:  Poland  102.5  million  tons, 
Czechoslovakia  78.4  million.  France  60.04  million, 
Japan  50.8  million,  and  India  46.06  million.  Nine 
others  with  outputs  ranging  from  ten  to  46  million 
tons  a  year  accounted  for  another  7.3  percent.  Small 
producers  supplied  the  remaining  3.7  percent. 

Following  are  incomplete  tonnages  lor  1959  cov- 
ering the  number  of  months  of  the  year  as  shown 
in  parentheses  after  the  tonnage  figures  (in  metric 
tons):  U.S.S.R.  252  million  (6),  United  Kingdom 
156.8  million  (9),  West  Germany  83.06  million  (8 
France  42.6  million  (9),  Poland  40.8  million  (5 
Japan  31.06  million  (8),  India  28.03  million  (7, 

United  States.  Bituminous  coal  production  declined 
for  three  successive  years  until  the  end  of  1954,  but 
thereafter  the  decline  was  reversed  with  a  strong  up- 
ward movement  in  output  in  1955  and  1956;  it 
dropped  again  in  1957  and  1958.  Production  in  1952 
was  466.8  million  short  tons;  in  1953  it  was  457.3 
million;  in  1954  it  was  391.7  million;  in  1955  it  was 
464.6  million;  in  1956  it  was  500.9  million;  and  in 
1957  it  amounted  to  492.7  million  tons.  Production 
in  1958  of  410.4  million  tons  showed  a  loss  of  16.7 
percent  compared  with  1957.  The  lower  production 
m  1958  was  due  largely  to  decreased  consumption 
as  a  result  of  a  general  decrease  in  business  activity. 
The  extent  of  the  decline  will  be  measured  to  some 
extent  by  a  possible  reduction  in  exports  in  1959. 
Production  of  anthracite  decreased  from  25.34  mil- 
lion tons  in  1957  to  21.17  million  tons  in  1958  and 
was  15.9  million  tons  in  the  first  ten  months  of  1959. 

—BERENICE  B.  MITCHELL 

COAST  AND  GEODETIC  SURVEY,  U.S.  This  Bureau  of 
the  U.S.  Department  of  Commerce  devoted  special 
effort  to  occanographic,  geodetic,  and  geophysical 
activities  during  1959  in  support  of  national  pro- 
grams in  science  and  technology. 

Underwater  currents  and  the  movements  of  sub- 
marine sand  ridges  were  measured  by  unique  meth- 
ods employing  diving  oceanographers  equipped  to 
conduct  underwater  photography.  The  descent  and 
bottom  impact  of  dummy  containers  were  studied 
by  this  technique  as  a  method  proposed  for  disposal 
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of  atomic  waste.  A  special  tidal  survey  was  initi- 
ated in  1959  in  the  Mississippi  River  delta  area  and 
investigations  were  carried  on  in  southeast  Alaska  to 
ascertain  the  cause  of  apparent  land  emergence  in 
certain  coastal  areas.  A  new  pressure-type  tide  gage 
was  introduced  during  the  1959  season. 

Hydrographic  surveys  were  conducted  by  15 
ships  supported  by  shore-based  parties  in  various 
localities  including  the  coast  of  Maine,  Georges 
Bank,  Nantucket  Island,  the  Potomac  River,  and  in 
several  rivers  and  harbors  in  Florida.  Surveys  were 
conducted  along  the  west  coast  in  Georges  Strait 
and  surveys  were  continued  in  Clarence  Strait  in 
southeast  Alaska.  Other  Alaska  surveys  included 
Prince  William  Sound,  the  north  shore  of  the  Alaska 
Peninsula,  and  in  the  vicinity  of  Adak  Island.  Effects 
of  the  July  1958  earthquake  were  investigated  by  a 
special  survey  accomplished  in  Lituya  Bay,  Alaska. 

Geodetic  surveys  produced  approximately  3,300 
new  geographic  positions  and  14,500  bench  mark 
elevations  during  the  1959  season,  increasing  the  na- 
tional networks  to  about  156,000  and  373,000  re- 
spectively. Geodetic  surveys  were  further  acceler- 
ated dunng  the  year  by  the  use  of  the  Tellurometer, 
especially  in  extending  traverse  surveys  along  the 
interstate  highway  routes  through  cooperative 
projects  with  13  States.  Further  use  was  also  made 
of  the  Geodimeter,  an  electronic  optical  distance- 
measuring  device,  in  measuring  first-order  base 
lines.  Over  20,000  square  miles  were  covered  with 
gravity  surveys  and  a  gravity  base  line  was  estab- 
lished along  the  Pacific  coast. 

Panchromatic,  infrared,  and  color  photography 
were  used  for  special  photogrammetric  work,  in- 
cluding detailed  mapping  of  the  low-water  line 
along  the  Louisiana  coast.  Aerial  photography  and 
photogrammetric  procedures  were  accelerated  dur- 
ing the  year  in  support  of  nautical  and  aeronautical 
chart  construction,  location  of  aids  to  navigation, 
and  large-scale  surveys  in  support  of  hydrographic 
work.  Especially  significant  was  the  development  of 
a  method  employing  stereoscopic  instruments  for 
vertical  control  bridging  as  an  extension  of  the 
method  previously  developed  for  horizontal  ground 
control.  Color  photography  was  also  used  effectively 
for  the  location  of  aids  to  navigation,  mapping  of 
shoreline  features,  and  for  reconnaissance  mapping 
of  underwater  features. 

Approximately  38  million  nautical  and  aeronau- 
tical charts  of  all  types  were  produced  during  1959. 
An  entirely  new  series  of  small  craft  charts  was 
introduced  with  the  publication  of  the  first  of  the 
series  covering  the  Potomac  River.  New  aeronau- 
tical charts  included  an  experimental  radio  facility 
chart  portraying  both  very  high  and  low  or  medium 
frequency  area  systems  and  new  aircraft  position 
chart  3096  for  the  Pacific  Ocean  area  between  the 
mainland  and  Hawaii.  World  isogonic  charts  were 
completed  for  epoch  1960. 

Special  geomagnetic  and  seismological  work  is 
being  accomplished  in  Antarctica  with  the  support 
of  the  National  Science  Foundation.  In  connection 
with  the  world-wide  program  for  locating  earth- 
quakes, 22  seismological  stations  were  operated  in 
the  United  States  and  possessions,  two  in  Ant- 
arctica, and  one  in  Greenland.  Scientific  information 
was  disseminated  for  1,230  earthquakes  located 
during  the  year. 

Substantial  progress  was  achieved  on  the  Ethi- 
geodetic project  pursuant  to  mapping  the  Blue 


Nile  watershed.  The  project,  carried  on  during  the 
past  two  years  by  field  parties  of  the  Coast  and  Geo- 
detic Survey,  will  ultimately  provide  a  common 
continental  geodetic  datum  for  Ethiopian  mapping. 

—  H.  ARNOLD  KARO 
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COAST  GUARD,  U.S.  In  1059  the  U.S.  Coast  Guard 
strove  toward  its  traditional  peacetime  objective  of 
maintaining  safety  and  order  on  the  high  seas  and 
navigable  waters  of  the  United  States.  During  the 
year  a  program  was  started  to  replace  the  remaining 
83-foot  wooden  patrol  boats  with  a  newly  designed 
82-foot  steel  boat.  Funds  available  to  the  service 
rose  from  $275,493,840  in  1958  to  $289,047,944  in 
1959.  Military  personnel  strength  totaled  30,448  in 
1959  compared  to  30,128  in  1958,  while  authorized 
civilian  employees  totaled  4,758  in  the  latter  year. 

The  following  statistics  show  the  volume  of  law- 
enforcement  activity  undertaken  bv  the  Coast 
Guard  during  1959:  vessels  boarded  and  papers 
examined,  181,415,  reports  of  violations  of  the  Mo- 
torboat  Act,  13,911;  reports  of  violations  of  port 
security  regulations,  621;  permits  to  load  or  discharge 
explosives,  1,024;  total  tons  of  explosives  covered 
bv  permits,  136,781;  supervised  loadings  of  ex- 
plosives, 1,096;  water-front  workers  screened  for  se- 
curity, 20,229;  mariners'  documents  issued  bearing 
evidence  of  security  clearance,  14,719. 

Assistance  rendered  during  the  year  is  as  follows: 
assistance  calls  responded  to,  28,342;  value  ot  prop- 
erty involved  (including  cargo),  $1,482,991,900, 
vessels  refloated,  1,692;  vessels  towed,  10,076,  miles 
disabled  vessels  towed,  97,794;  lives  saved  or  per- 
sons rescued  from  peril,  2,552  Marine  casualties 
reported  and  investigated  during  the  year  totaled 
4,325.  In  776  of  the  casualties  reported,  1,136  per- 
sons lost  their  lives. 

The  Coast  Guard  completed  6,259  inspections  of 
merchant  vessels  with  a  gross  tonnage  of  13,389,- 
945;  made  drydock  examinations  of  5,673  vessels 
with  a  total  tonnage  of  14,558,081,  carried  out  23,- 
879  miscellaneous  inspections;  numbered  521,361 
undocumented  vessels;  and  reviewed  plans  for  30,- 
500  merchant  vessels. 

As  of  June  30,  1959,  there  were  39,932  aids  to 
navigation  maintained  in  the  United  States,  its  ter- 
ritories and  possessions,  the  Trust  Territory  of  the 
Pacific  Islands,  and  at  overseas  military  bases.  These 
aids  included  60  Loran  stations,  348  manned  light 
stations,  and  32  lightships.  Four  ocean  stations  were 
maintained  in  the  North  Atlantic  and  two  in  the 
Pacific  throughout  the  year.  These  vessels  provided 
search  and  rescue,  communications,  air  navigation 
facilities,  and  meteorological  services  along  heavily 
traveled  ocean  routes.  Ice  conditions  in  1959  were 
of  greater  than  average  severity,  and  two  vessels 
were  required  for  surface  patrol  in  addition  to 
oceanographic  work  and  aerial  reconnaissance. 

The  Coast  Guard's  larger  ships  consisted  of  184 
cutters  and  buoy  tenders  of  various  types.  The  num- 
ber of  fixed  and  rotary-wing  aircraft  in  operation 
totaled  128.  Coast  Guard  reserve  strength  was  3,874 
officers  and  29,173  enlisted  personnel.  The  Coast 
Guard  Auxiliary,  a  nonmilitary  organization  of  vol- 
unteers, was  active  in  more  than  600  communities  in 
the  promotion  of  safety  and  efficiency  in  the  opera- 
tion of  small  boats.  Its  18,407  members  furnished 
73,902  instruction  courses,  examined  84,976  motor- 
boats,  patrolled  659  regattas,  and  responded  to 
2,328  calls  for  assistance. 

As  of  June  30,  1959  there  were  85  Public  Health 
Service  personnel  on  duty  with  the  Coast  Guard  at 
ocean  weather  stations,  Bering  Sea  Patrol,  Deep 
Freeze  IV  operation,  and  numerous  shore  stations. 
—ALFRED  C.  RICHMOND 

COBALT.  World  Production.  As  reported  by  the  U.S. 
Bureau  of  Mines  world  production  of  cobalt  was 
14,600  short  tons  in  1958,  an  8  percent  loss  com- 
pared with  15,900  tons  in  1957.  There  was  an  in- 
crease in  Rhodesia  of  12  percent  and  in  the  United 
States  of  22  percent.  Belgian  Congo,  the  major  pro- 
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ducer,  decreased  20  percent  with  7,166  short  tons 
in  1958  (8,945  tons  in  1957). 

United  States.  Domestic  production  increased  from 
1,651  short  tons  in  1957  to  2,012  tons  in  1958.  Pro- 
duction of  cobalt  metal  from  domestic  and  imported 
ores  dropped  to  1,819  tons  in  1958,  a  decrease  of 
16.9  percent  from  1957.  It  reached  1,010  tons  in  the 
fiist  eight  months  of  1959.  The  cobalt  content  of 
other  compounds  made  (oxide,  hydrate,  etc.)  de- 
creased to  650  tons  in  1958  (742  in  1957)  and 
reached  486  tons  in  the  first  eight  months  of  1959. 
U.S.  imports  in  1958  amounted  to  7,977  tons  ( cobalt 
content),  8.2  percent  less  than  1957.  Consumption 
of  cobalt  in  the  United  States  in  1958  was  3,771 
tons,  a  loss  of  17.6  percent  from  1957. 

—BERENICE  B.  MITCHELL 

COCOA.  World  production  of  cocoa  beans  rose 
above  2  billion  Ib.  in  1959-60.  Preliminary  estimates 
of  the  Foreign  Agricultural  Service  placed  the  crop 
at  2,075  million  Ib.,  5  percent  more  than  in  the  pre- 
ceding year  and  well  above  the  1951-55  average  of 
1,667.1  million  Ib.  Output  was  up  for  all  producing 
continents  with  favorable  weather  and  better  cul- 
tivation methods  contributing  to  the  increases. 

African  countries  produced  about  1,289  million 
Ib.  of  the  world  total  in  1959-60.  Ghana,  world's 
leading  producer,  had  a  crop  of  590  million  Ib. 
Other  ranking  producers  in  Africa  were:  Nigeria 
300  million  Ib.,  Cameroons  145.5  million,  and 
French  West  Africa  140  million. 

South  America  ranks  second  among  the  continents 
in  cocoa  bean  production,  accounting  for  563.2  mil- 
lion Ib.  in  1959-60.  The  bulk  of  the  continent's  total 
was  produced  by  Brazil  with  a  crop  of  420  million 
Ib.  In  second  place  was  Ecuador  with  65  million. 

North  American  production,  all  of  which  came 
from  south  of  the  United  States,  totaled  187.1  mil- 
lion Ib.  in  1959-60.  The  Dominican  Republic  was 
the  leading  producer  in  the  area  with  77.2  million 
Ib.,  followed  by  Mexico  34.2  million,  Costa  Rica  22 
million,  and  Trinidad  and  Tobago  21  million. 

Production  in  Asia  and  Oceania  combined  makes 
up  only  a  small  part  of  the  world  total,  amounting 
to  35.9  million  Ib.  in  1959-60.  Western  Samoa  with 
10  million  Ib.  and  New  Guinea  with  9  million  Ib. 
were  the  largest  producers. 

The  bulk  of  the  cocoa  bean  production  moves 
into  world  trade.  In  1958,  exports  by  the  principal 
producing  countries  amounted  to  1,420.2  million  Ib. 
compared  with  the  1950-54  average  of  1,524.6  mil- 
lion. Ghana  usually  provides  about  a  third  of  the 
total  world  exports  while  Brazil  and  Nigeria  each 
account  for  around  one  sixth.  Other  leading  export 
countries  are  the  Ivory  Coast,  Cameroons,  and  Do- 
minican Republic. 

The  United  States  is  the  leading  importer  of  cocoa 
and  cocoa  beans,  taking  446.8  million  Ib.  valued  at 
$165.2  million  in  the  1958-59  fiscal  year.  The  quan- 
tity taken  was  a  little  less  than  in  1957-58  but  be- 
cause of  increased  prices  the  value  was  slightly 
higher.  —WAYNE  DEXTER 

COCOS  (KEELING)  ISLANDS.  These  27  small  coral 
islands  are  located  in  the  Indian  Ocean  about  700 
miles  southwest  of  Java  Head  and  are  administered 
by  Australia.  Of  the  five  main  islands— Horsburgh, 
Direction,  Home,  South,  and  West— only  two  have 
important  settlements.  Total  area:  5  sq.mi.  Pop. 
(1958):  600.  Copra,  coconut  oil,  and  nuts  are  ex- 
ported. The  airstnp  on  West  Island  is  controlled  by 
the  Australian  Department  of  Civil  Aviation  and  is 
a  link  in  the  air  route  between  Australia  and  South 
Africa. 

In  1827  a  Scotchman  named  John  Clunies  Ross 
settled  in  the  islands  and  established  himself  as 
"King  of  the  Cocos."  He  set  up  a  regime  which  is 
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still  in  power,  providing  conditions  that  rival  the 
best  in  welfare  states.  Islanders  pay  no  taxes,  receive 
fiee  housing,  free  schooling,  and  at  65  retire  on 
half  pay.  Present  King:  John  Clunies  Ross  V. 
COFFEE.  A  record  world  coffee  crop  was  harvested 
in  1959-60,  according  to  the  Foreign  Agricultural 
Service.  Production  was  estimated  at  68,655,000 
bags  of  132.3  Ib.  each,  compared  with  60,039,000 
bags  in  1958-59  and  the  average  of  41,015,000  bags 
for  the  period  from  1950-51  through  1954-55.  Pro- 
duction of  exportable  coffee  in  1959-60  was  esti- 
mated at  58,636,000  bags  compared  with  51,305,- 
000  the  preceding  year. 

Brazil  accounted  for  slightly  over  half  of  the 
1959-60  total,  or  36  million  bags.  Nine  other  coun- 
tries produced  more  than  a  million  bags:  Colombia 
8  million,  French  West  Africa  2.5  million,  Mexico 
2.15  million,  Uganda  1.54  million,  Angola  1.52  mil- 
lion, Guatemala  1.5  million,  El  Salvador  1.47  mil- 
lion, Belgian  Congo  and  Ruanda  Urundi  1.44 
million,  and  Indonesia  1.2  million. 

Coffee  production  has  exceeded  use  in  recent 
years,  even  though  consumption  has  been  rising. 
Consequently,  world  coffee  stocks  have  increased. 
The  carryover  at  the  end  of  September  1959,  totaled 
about  38  million  bags,  about  equal  to  one  year's  ex- 
port requirements.  Stocks  were  particularly  heavy  in 
Brazil,  but  also  have  increased  in  Colombia.  The 
Foreign  Agricultural  Service  expected  that  the 
1959-60  crop  would  exceed  requirements  by  about 
18  million  bags,  resulting  in  a  further  addition  to  the 
surplus. 

World  coffee  trade  in  the  July  1958-June  1959 
year  was  approximately  38  million  bags,  about  3 
percent  above  the  preceding  year  Brazil  accounted 
lor  14  8  million  bags  and  Colombia  6.2  million.  The 
United  States  imported  21,388,343  bags  during 
1958-59  compared  with  20,341,648  in  the  preceding 
year.  Stocks  of  green  coffee  in  the  United  States 
at  the  end  of  June  1959,  amounted  to  2,278,000 
bags.  Brazil  usually  supplies  about  two  fifths  of  the 
coffee  imported  into  the  United  States. 

A  new  one-year  coffee  agreement  was  signed  on 
Sept.  24,  1959,  to  cover  the  October  1959-Septem- 
ber  1960  year.  The  new  agreement  replaced  and 
broadened  the  Latin  American  agreement  which 
expired  Sept.  30,  1959.  African  producers  formally 
participated  in  the  agreement  for  the  first  time. 

The  1959-60  agreement  provided  that  export 
quotas  for  signatory  countries  were  to  be  equivalent 
to  90  percent  of  the  largest  annual  exports  during 
any  one  of  the  past  ten  calendar  years.  However, 
the  agreement  piovided  for  adjustments  in  the 
quotas  of  countries  which  produced  less  than  two 
million  bags  of  exportable  coffee  in  1959-60. 

France  and  Portugal  signed  the  1959-60  agree- 
ment as  full  participants  in  behalf  of  their  overseas 
territories.  The  United  Kingdom  and  Belgium,  while 
not  signing  the  agreement  formally,  signed  a  "dec- 
laration of  intent,"  which  provided  maximum  export 
figures  for  their  overseas  territories. 

-WAYNE  DEXTER 

COKE.  World  Production.  As  reported  by  the  U.S. 
Bureau  of  Mines,  world  production  of  oven  and  bee- 
hive coke  decreased  from  266.5  million  metric  tons 
in  1957  to  254.2  million  in  1958.  The  following  ma- 
jor producers  furnished  94.5  percent  of  the  total: 
U.S.S.R.  50,900,000  metric  tons;  the  United  States 
48,629,000;  West  Germany  43,578,000;  United 
Kingdom  18,747,000;  China  (est.)  18  million; 
France  12,467,000;  Poland  10,100,000;  Czechoslo- 
vakia (est.)  7.4  million;  Belgium  6,906,000;  Japan 
5,906,000;  the  Saar  4,176,000;  Netherlands  4,081,- 
000;  Italy  3,360,000;  India  3,068,000;  and  Canada 
3,006,000  metric  tons. 


United  States.  The  domestic  output  of  coke  de- 
creased 29.4  percent  from  75,950,721  short  tons  in 
1957  to  53,604,102  tons  in  1958.  Production  through 
September  1959,  of  41,704,109  tons  indicates  a 
considerable  increase.  The  1958  output  required 
76,831,242  tons  of  coal,  which  supplied  in  addition 
to  the  coke  3,714,706  tons  of  coke  breeze.  Apparent 
consumption  in  1958  was  52.658,214,  90  percent  of 
which  was  used  in  blast  furnaces,  4  percent  in 
foundries,  4  percent  in  other  industries,  1  percent 
in  residential  ncatmg,  and  1  percent  for  export. 

—BERENICE  B.  MITCHELL 

COLOMBIA.  A  republic  in  the  extreme  northwestern 
corner  of  South  America.  Area:  439,405  sq.mi.  Pop. 
(1959  est.):  13,824,000.  Chief  cities  (1955): 
Bogota  (capital)  903,200;  Medellin  457,530;  Cali 
396,220;  Barranquilla  340,430;  Ibaque  155,070; 
Cartagena  147,520;  Bucaramanga  144,680;  Mani- 
zales  142,880;  Cucuta  112,180.  Approximately  30 
percent  of  the  population  is  of  European  descent, 
40  percent  mestizo,  15  percent  mulatto,  5  percent 
Negro,  and  7  percent  Indian.  The  rural  population 
declined  from  79  percent  of  the  total  in  1918  to  57.2 
percent  in  1953,  while  the  urban  population  rose 
from  21  percent  to  42.8  percent.  The  language  is 
Spanish. 

Education  and  Religion.  Primary  education  is  free 
but  not  compulsory.  In  1956  there  were  17,179  pub- 
lic and  private  primary  and  secondary  schools  with 
1,418,522  pupils  and  42,280  teachers.  A  total  of 
14,259  pupils  were  enrolled  in  154  teacher  training 
schools,  24,776  in  306  commercial  schools,  and 
8,230  in  79  professional  and  technical  schools.  In 
addition  to  the  National  University  in  Bogota  there 
are  13  other  institutions  of  higher  learning  in  the 
capital,  and  14  in  other  places,  with  a  total  enroll- 
ment in  1955  of  13,284  students.  In  1951  it  was  esti- 
mated that  63  percent  of  the  population  over  seven 
years  of  age  was  literate.  Intensive  efforts  to  build 
new  schools  are  being  made.  Roman  Catholicism  is 
the  established  religion  although  the  practice  of 
other  religions  is  permitted. 

Production.  Colombia  ranks  second  in  total  world 
coflee  production,  the  yearly  output  exceeding  660 
million  Ib.  In  1959-60  an  estimated  1,056  million 
Ib.  will  be  produced.  Cotton  production  for  1959 
was  estimated  at  52,000  metric  tons.  The  production 
of  rice  for  domestic  consumption  was  350,000 
metric  tons  ( 1957 ) .  Other  important  crops  are 
sugar,  corn,  tobacco,  and  bananas.  The  rubber  tree 
grows  wild  and  its  cultivation  has  been  started  in 
recent  years;  output  is  still  low.  Colombia  is  rich  in 
minerals,  especially  gold  ( 330,000  troy  oz.  produced 
in  1 957 ) ,  silver,  copper,  lead,  mercury,  manganese, 
and  emeralds.  A  uranium  plant  with  a  refining  ca- 
pacity of  30  tons  a  day  was  built  in  Santander 
in  1959. 

The  main  industries  are  food  processing,  bever- 
ages, textiles,  shoes  and  apparel,  and  chemical 
processing.  Since  the  shortage  of  power  has  retarded 
industrial  development,  the  government  has 
launched  an  electrification  program:  output  is  ex- 
pected to  rise  from  850,000  kw.  in  1956  to  1,792,000 
kw.  by  1965. 

Foreign  Trade.  The  total  value  of  imports  in  1958 
was  $400  million;  exports  $461  million.  The  United 
States,  Germany,  and  the  United  Kingdom  are  its 
principal  trading  partners.  Chief  imports  are  ma- 
chinery, vehicles,  metals,  and  manufactured  goods. 
The  principal  exports  are  coffee,  petroleum,  leather, 
bananas,  and  platinum. 

Transportation  and  Communication.  There  are  17 
railway  lines  with  a  total  length  of  1,914  miles.  Co- 
lombia ranks  third  in  South  American  civil  aviation, 
with  209  airports,  many  government  owned.  In  1957 
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the  national  airlines  carried  1,489,836  passengers 
and  150.000  tons  of  cargo.  The  Magdalena  River  is 
navigable  for  900  mi.  except  during  the  dry  season. 
There  are  10.678  mi.  of  highways.  The  World  Bank 
has  extended  three  loans  totaling  $47.3  million  to 
Colombia  for  a  vast  road  improvement  program.  In 
January  1956.  there  were  163,834  telephones  in 
service  throughout  the  country.  There  are  120  radio 
transmitters  of  which  100  are  under  private  control. 
Twenty  television  transmitters  ana  relay  towers 
broadcast  to  an  estimated  100,000  television  sets 
throughout  the  country. 

Finance.  In  1959  revenue  and  expenditure  were 
estimated  to  balance  at  1,412.6  million  pesos.  Public 
debt  by  the  end  of  1957  was  592.8  million  pesos; 
the  foreign  debt  was  545.3  pesos.  In  November 
1959,  the  Colombian  peso  equaled  U.S.$0.1483. 

Government.  The  legislative  power  normally  rests 
with  a  congress  of  two  houses:  the  Senate  ( 63  mem- 
bers elected  by  direct  vote  for  four  years)  and  the 
House  of  Representatives  (about  131  members, 
elected  for  two  years).  In  December  1957,  an 
amendment  was  adopted  that  established  complete 
parity  for  12  years  between  the  two  parties  (Lib- 
eral and  Conservative )  in  all  phases  of  the  govern- 
ment; the  amendment  also  established  parity  and 
life  tenure  in  the  Supreme  Court.  The  president  is 
nominated  jointly  by  both  political  parties  and  ap- 
proved by  a  popular  election;  his  term  is  four  years, 
and  he  is  able  to  succeed  himself.  Women  over  21 
are  now  allowed  to  vote.  President:  Dr.  Alberto 
Lleras  Camargo. 

Events.  The  trial  of  former  President  Gustavo 
Rojas  Pinilla,  by  the  Senate,  held  the  country's  at- 
tention from  early  January  to  mid-March.  Rojas  was 
charged  with  abuse  of  authority  and  crimes  against 
public  administration.  It  was  the  first  instance  of  a 
former  president  of  Colombia  being  tried  for  mis- 
use of  his  powers.  The  ex-president  conducted  his 
own  defense  and  admitted  that  he  had  filed  no  in- 
come tax  returns  and  kept  no  books  on  the  business 
that  he  owned.  On  March  18,  the  Senate  found  him 
guilty  of  violating  the  constitution  and  abusing  his 
powers.  Rojas  was  deprived  of  all  political  rights, 
titles,  and  honors,  as  well  as  the  pension  enjoyed  by 
ex-presidents.  The  case  was  then  handed  down  to 
the  Supreme  Court  to  try  charges  of  "common 
crimes'  committed  during  his  administration. 

fne  Economy.  The  high  cost  of  living  plagued  the 
country  all  year.  There  were  riots  in  Cartagena  pro- 
testing the  government-authorized  increase  in  the 
price  of  meat,  and  stores  were  sacked.  The  people 
blamed  the  increase  on  the  mayor  who  is  a  cattle- 
man. The  mayor  put  the  blame  for  the  riots  on  die 
Communists  and  the  followers  of  Rojas  Pinilla.  In 
March  the  people  of  Bogota  rioted  against  a  bus  fare 
increase  and  smashed  store  windows.  The  govern- 
ment reduced  the  fares. 

Coffee,  Colombia's  best  export  crop,  dropped  in 
price.  The  Finance  Minister  claimed,  nowever,  that 
the  austerity  program  and  economic  readjustment 
would  prevent  serious  dislocation  of  the  country's 
foreign  exchange.  The  public  debt  left  by  dictator 
Rojas  amounted  to  nearly  $500  million.  The  Lleras 
regime  has  succeeded  in  reducing  this  by  two  thirds. 
The  foreign  currency  reserves  increased  by  March 
to  $180  million,  resulting  from  government  control 
of  imports.  Controls  were  later  relaxed  on  some 
commodities  such  as  trucks,  jeeps,  and  automobile 
parts. 

It  was  reported  in  June  that  the  price  of  coffee  was 
holding  steady  in  the  New  York  market,  while  coffee 
exports  had  been  increasing.  Banana  production  for 
1959  was  30  million  stems,  as  compared  to  28  mil- 
lion the  previous  year.  Cotton  production  also  Jn- 
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creased,  meeting  the  needs  of  the  country's  textile 
industry. 

Po/fficfl.  The  Liberal  party  continued  to  support 
President  Lleras  Camargo's  National  Front  govern- 
ment. At  the  beginning  of  the  year,  the  Conserva- 
tives were  divided  into  four  groups,  following 
ex-presidents  C6mez,  Ospina,  Rojas,  ana  the  unsuc- 
cessful presidential  candidate,  Valencia.  A  further 
split  took  place  in  Conservative  ranks  when  Jorge 
Leyva  took  issue  with  the  party  in  the  matter  of 
supporting  the  National  Front  government.  A  new 
Catholic  movement  called  Cultural  Popular  Action 
launched  an  educational  program  for  workers  and 
fanners.  These  activities  were  interpreted  as  the  be- 
ginnings of  a  Christian  Democratic  party,  similar 
to  those  in  other  Latin  American  countries. 

The  first  cabinet  crisis  of  the  year  occurred  in 
March  over  differences  of  opinion  during  the  Rojas 
trial.  The  entire  cabinet  resigned  to  allow  President 
Lleras  a  free  hand.  He  named  a  new  cabinet  re- 
specting the  principle  of  parity  between  Liberals 
and  Conservatives,  the  new  conservative  ministers 
representing  Guillermo  Le6n  Valencia's  faction. 
Lleras  was  criticized  by  his  own  party  which 
charged  there  were  too  many  Conservatives  in  civil 
service  positions,  particularly  in  the  branches  of 
education  and  in  the  armed  forces. 

Despite  government  claims  to  the  contrary  made 
early  in  the  year,  the  guerrilla  activities  of  bandits 
continued  apace.  The  government  authorized  de- 
partmental governors  to  offer  rewards  for  the  cap- 
ture of  guerrilla  leaders,  and  allowed  farmers  to 
purchase  weapons  to  protect  their  homes. 

In  June,  the  Conservative  faction  led  by  ex-presi- 
dent Ospina  officially  announced  its  opposition  to 
the  National  Front  government.  The  two  Ospinista 
ministers  resigned  from  the  cabinet,  though  stating 
their  continuing  support  of  the  National  Front  ad- 
ministration. The  rank-and-file  of  the  faction  never- 
theless broke  with  the  government  and  joined  the 
opposition.  A  small  split  also  took  place  among  the 
Liberals  when  a  group  of  left-wing  leaders  formed 
the  Popular  Union  party.  Conservatives  accused  the 
new  group  of  being  Communist-oriented. 

At  the  Consultation  of  Foreign  Ministers  in  San- 
tiago de  Chile  (see  CHILE),  Julio  Cesar  Turbay, 
the  Colombian  delegate,  was  elected  to  the  chair, 
and  contributed  his  efforts  to  preserve  the  principle 
of  nonintervention.  — MIGUEL  JORRIN 

COLOMBO  PLAN.  The  Colombo  Plan  was  conceived 
in  1950  by  the  Commonwealth  Consultative  Com- 
mittee on  South  and  Southeast  Asia  to  provide  aid 
for  the  nations  of  Southeast  Asia  that  suffered  from 
war,  oppression,  and  privation.  The  countries  par- 
ticipating are  divided  into  two  categories:  donor 
nations  and  receiver  nations.  The  six  donor  nations 
are  Australia,  Canada,  Japan.  New  Zealand,  Brit- 
ain, and  the  United  States.  The  recipient  countries 
and  colonies  contain  25  percent  of  the  world's  pop- 
ulation. They  are:  Burma,  Cambodia,  Ceylon,  Ma- 
laya, India,  Indonesia,  Laos,  Nepal,  North  Borneo, 
Pakistan,  the  Philippines,  Sarawak,  Singapore,  Thai- 
land, and  Vietnam.  The  assistance  is  given  in  the 
form  of  grants,  loans,  fellowships,  food  and  grain 
supplies,  specialized  equipment,  technical  assis- 
tance, and  training  programs. 

From  1950  to  1959  more  than  15,000  students  re- 
ceived technical  training  and  8,000  experts  helped 
in  the  planning  and  development  of  projects.  The 
total  amount  of  expenditure  from  July  1950  to  Oc- 
tober 1959,  was  about  $5  billion,  of  which  the 
United  States  extended  about  $4  billion.  The  Plan 
was  scheduled  to  end  in  1961  but  on  Nov.  13. 1959, 
it  was  extended  to  1966.  The  question  of  a  further 
extension  will  be  decided  in  1964, 
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COLORADO.  A  mountain  State.  Area:  104,247  sq.mi. 
Pop.  (1956  est.):  1,612,000.  Chief  cities  (1950 
census):  Denver  (capital)  415,786;  Pueblo  63,685; 
Colorado  Springs  45,472;  Creeley  20,354;  Boulder 
19,999. 

Nickname,  The  Centennial  State.  Motto,  Nil 
Sine  Numine  (Nothing  Without  the  Deity).  Flower, 
Rocky  Mountain  Columbine.  Bird,  Lark  Bunting. 
Song,  Where  the  Columbines  Grow.  Entered  the 
Union,  Aug.  1,  1876.  See  EDUCATION,  SCHOOLS,  VI- 
TAL STATISTICS. 

Finance  For  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30,  1958, 
general  revenue  amounted  to  $287  million;  and  gen- 
eral expenditure  $292.6  million.  Borrowing  for  the 
year  was  $11.036  million  and  debt  redemption 
amounted  to  $2.007  million. 

Elections.  There  were  no  general  elections  for  ma- 
jor state-wide  offices. 

Legislation.  The  Colorado  legislature  met  in  regu- 
lar session  from  January  5  through  April  21.  It 
appropriated  $71.1  million  for  general  fund  ex- 
penditures in  fiscal  1959-60,  an  increase  of  $8  mil- 
lion over  the  preceding  fiscal  year.  About  $3.2 
million  of  this  increase  resulted  from  replacement 
of  income  previously  received  from  State  property 
tax  levies  now  repealed.  About  two  thirds  of  the 
proposed  general  spending  will  be  for  education.  A 
broad  revision  of  the  State  tax  structure  is  expected 
to  raise  income  by  about  $8.5  million  in  1959-60 
and  by  $16.3  million  annually  thereafter.  The  mini- 
mum personal  income  tax  rate  was  increased  from 
1  to  3  percent,  the  maximum  rate  was  decreased 
from  10  to  9  percent.  The  withholding  rate  was 
raised  from  4  to  6  percent  on  lower  and  middle  in- 
comes. Full  taxation  of  capital  eains  on  items  held 
less  than  30  months  was  required  and  the  exemption 
on  dividend  and  interest  income  was  raised  from 
$600  to  $5,000.  Corporation  income  taxes  were  in- 
creased by  discontinuing  allowance  for  Federal  in- 
come tax  payments.  The  taxes  on  beer,  wines,  and 
distilled  liquor  were  raised,  a  tax  on  commercial 
lodgings  was  provided  for,  and  taxes  on  insurance 
premiums  were  increased. 

The  Department  of  Natural  Resources  created 
by  the  1957  legislature  to  coordinate  activities  of  18 
State  agencies  dealing  with  land,  water,  minerals, 
timber,  and  wildlife  was  activated  by  legislation 
authorizing  the  Governor  to  appoint  tne  Commis- 
sioner of  Mines  as  Director  of  Natural  Resources. 

Legislation  dealing  with  education  programs  in- 
cluded an  increase  of  basic  support  of  public  schools 
by  $2  million-to  $25.2  million.  An  additional  $1.2 
million  was  appropriated  to  institutions  of  higher 
learning  and  substantial  salary  increases  were  pro- 
vided for  faculties. 

Highway  and  highway  safety  legislation  included 
a  measure  which  changed  the  allocation  of  highway 
user  taxes  to  provide  increased  funds  to  cities  for 
the  construction  and  maintenance  of  streets.  A  statu- 
tory point  system  for  traffic  violations  was  estab- 
lished. The  points  ranged  from  one  for  a  parking 
violation  to  12  for  drunken  driving  or  hit-and-run 
accidents.  The  accumulation  of  12  or  more  points 
in  a  year  would  constitute  grounds  for  a  hearing 
that  might  lead  to  license  revocation.  The  speed 
limit  was  increased  from  60  to  70  miles  an  hour  on 
four  lane  highways.  The  higher  limit  may  be  ap- 
plied at  the  Highway  Commission's  discretion  to 
hard  surface  roads  of  fewer  than  four  lanes. 

The  Western  Interstate  Corrections  Compact,  de- 
veloped by  the  Western  Governors'  Conference  was 
ratified.  This  compact  provides  a  legal  foundation 
for  contracts  among  signatory  States  to  confine  speci- 
fied types  of  convicted  persons  of  one  State  in  the 
institutions  of  another. 


Other  legislation  included  an  enactment  prohibit- 
ing discrimination  because  of  race,  color,  creed,  or 
sex  in  the  sale  or  lease  of  housing  except  by  indi- 
vidual home  owners  or  their  agents.  The  State's 
presidential  electors  will  be  required  under  a  mea- 
sure enacted  to  vote  for  candidates  receiving  the 
highest  number  of  popular  votes  in  the  State,  a 
practice  adhered  to  in  the  past  but  not  previously 
required. 

Offlctrt,  1959.  Governor,  Stephen  L.  R.  McNichols; 
Lieut.  Governor,  Robert  L.  Knous;  Secretary  of 
State,  George  J.  Baker;  Attorney  General,  Duke  W. 
Dunbar;  Treasurer,  Tim  Armstrong;  Auditor,  Homer 
F.Bedford. 

COMMERCE,  U.S.  D*partm«nt  of.  Frederick  H.  Muel- 
ler was  nominated  to  the  Cabinet  by  President 
Eisenhower  on  July  21,  1959,  and  sworn  in  on  Aug. 
10,  1959,  as  the  fifteenth  U.S.  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce succeeding  Lewis  L.  Strauss.  Secretary 
Mueller  previously  had  served  as  Assistant  Secretary 
of  Commerce  for  Domestic  Affairs  from  November 
1955,  until  November  1958,  when  he  became  the 
Under  Secretary. 

During  1959  the  Department  of  Commerce  took 
an  active  part  in  U.S.  efforts  to  place  American 
goods  on  a  more  equitable  basis  in  foreign  markets. 
A  scries  of  goodwill  tours  were  made  by  Secretary 
Mueller  and  Assistant  Secretary  Henry  Kearns  to 
three  continents  to  encourage  and  strengthen  the 
U.S.  position  in  world  trade  by  urging  tne  relaxa- 
tion of  foreign  government  restrictions  on  dollar  im- 
ports. On  the  domestic  front  a  transportation  study 
was  undertaken  at  the  request  of  the  President  to 
identify  emerging  mutual  transportation  problems; 
to  redefine  the  appropriate  Federal  role;  and  to  rec- 
ommend legislative  actions  to  assure  a  balanced 
development  of  the  entire  transportation  system. 

In  keeping  with  the  steady  advancements  in  sci- 
ence, the  Department,  in  cooperation  with  the  Na- 
tional Academy  of  Sciences,  appointed  a  special 
committee  of  scientists  and  research  administrators 
to  study  the  scientific  and  technical  programs  of  the 
Department  to  determine  whether  tney  are  meeting 
the  rapidly  changing  needs  of  the  science  com- 
munity. 

The  Business  and  Defense  Services  Administra- 
tion through  its  Office  of  Technical  Services  stepped 
up  its  program  of  calling  to  the  attention  of  U.S. 
research  organizations  abstracts  and  translations  of 
foreign  scientific  and  technical  information. 

Two  volumes  published  during  the  year  by  the 
Office  of  Business  Economics  contained  data  on  the 
nation's  economy  back  to  1929.  The  1959  edition  of 
Business  Statistics  contains  monthly  and  annual  data 
for  over  2,600  economic  statistical  measures,  and 
U.S.  Income  and  Output  features  an  account  of 
postwar  economic  developments  plus  an  enlarged 
set  of  national  income  statistics. 

A  program  of  completely  new  ship  designs  was 
undertaken  by  the  Maritime  Administration  which 
also  launched,  in  cooperation  with  the  Atomic  En- 
ergy Commission,  the  world's  first  nuclear-powered 
merchant  ship,  the  N.S.  Savannah. 

The  first  of  31  new  high-powered  radar  instru- 
ments, designed  to  extend  the  "eyes"  of  the  weathei 
observer  more  than  250  miles,  were  installed  at  four 
Weather  Bureau  stations  around  the  country. 

In  addition  to  an  accelerated  program  of  its 
oceanographic,  geodetic,  and  geophysical  functions, 
the  Coast  and  Geodetic  Survey  released  a  special 
series  of  charts  designed  for  use  in  small  boats. 

At  the  end  of  1959  the  program  of  the  Bureau  of 
Public  Roads  included  completion  of  more  than 
5,400  miles  of  the  National  system  of  Interstate  and 
Defense  Highways  at  a  cost  of  $2.4  billion. 
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The  Patent  Office  stepped  up  the  processing  of 
patent  applications  and  began  an  accelerated  infor- 
mation program  to  acquaint  the  public  and  inventors 
with  the  advantages  of  the  Patent  System. 

In  addition  to  the  major  tasks  of  preparing  for  the 
April  1960  count  of  the  people  and  their  homes,  the 
Census  Bureau  projects  in  1959  included  nation- 
wide censuses  of  agriculture,  business,  manufactur- 
ing, and  mining  activities. 

During  the  nrst  season  of  navigation  more  than 
17  million  tons  of  cargo  was  carried  through  the  St. 
Lawrence  Seaway,  which  was  officially  opened  in 
June  1959. 

The  Office  of  International  Trade  Fairs  displayed 
exhibits  in  14  countries  as  a  means  of  exemplifying 
the  American  way  of  life  and  to  encourage  two-way 
trade. 

Further  information  on  most  Department  of 
Commerce  organizations  appears  under  the  indi- 
vidual offices'  names  throughout  this  volume. 
COMMODITY  CREDIT  CORPORATION  (CCC).  The  Com- 
modity Credit  Corporation  is  a  government-owned 
corporation  established  to  assist  American  agricul- 
ture. Founded  in  1933,  CCC  is  now  a  part  of  the 
U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture  under  a  permanent 
Federal  charter.  CCC  is  managed  by  a  board  of 
directors  with  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  as  chair- 
man of  the  board.  It  has  authority  to  borrow  $14.5 
billion  and  a  capital  stock  of  $100  million. 

The  most  important  CCC  activities  have  been 
price  support  and  commodity  disposal.  Price  sup- 
port programs  give  producers  an  opportunity  to  ob- 
tain a  sure  return  regardless  of  fluctuations  in  mar- 
ket prices.  Surplus  agricultural  commodities  ac- 
quired in  supporting  prices  are  disposed  of  through 
sale,  barter,  transfer,  and  donation  for  relief.  CCC 
also  carries  on  storage  facilities  programs,  supply 
and  foreign-purchase  programs,  commodity  export 
programs,  and  special  activities.  Included  among 
the  latter  are  financing  and  operating  functions 
under  the  International  Wheat  Agreement,  the  Na- 
tional Wool  Act,  the  Soil  Bank  Act,  Public  Law 
480,  and  other  legislation. 

The  dollar  volume  of  price  support  extended  on 
1958  crops  through  June  30,  1959,  amounted  to 
$4.005  billion,  as  compared  with  $2.684  billion  on 
1957  crops  through  June  30,  1958.  The  investment 
in  price-support  loans  and  inventories  totaled  $8.649 
billion  on  June  30,  1959,  as  compared  with  $7.03 
billion  a  year  earlier.  In  carrying  on  price  support 
operations  in  fiscal  1959,  CCC  sustained  net  realized 
losses  of  $821  million,  as  compared  with  $1.007 
billion  lost  in  fiscal  1958.  In  fiscal  1959,  CCC  dis- 
posed of  commodities  with  a  cost  value  of  $2.61 
billion,  as  compared  with  $3.459  billion  the  previous 
year. 

A  principal  factor  in  the  decline  in  CCC  disposi- 
tions m  1959  was  a  shift  from  CCC  sales  for  export 
to  "payment-in-kind"  programs  which  encourage 
the  movement  of  commodities  into  export  from  com- 
mercial trade  stocks  rather  than  from  CCC  stocks. 
The  effect  of  the  program  is  to  lessen  the  flow  of 
commodities  both  into  and  out  of  CCC  inventories. 

At  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year,  storage  capacity 
represented  by  CCC-owned  bins  totaled  985  million 
bu.  Also,  CCC  had  stored  in  reserve  ships  of  the 
Maritime  Reserve  Fleet  at  the  end  of  the  year  42 
million  bu.  of  wheat. 

Under  the  International  Wheat  Agreement,  CCC 
made  differential  payments  of  $46.7  million  on  82,- 
705,000  bu.  of  wheat  in  fiscal  1959,  an  average  of 
56#  per  bu.  Under  authority  of  Title  I  of  Public 
Law  480,  commodities  in  which  CCC  had  an  invest- 
ment of  $355  million  were  sold  for  foreign  curren- 
cies through  private  trade  channels. 
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As  of  Tune  30,  1959,  CCC  had  in  use  $13.1035 
billion  of  its  $14.5  billion  in  authorized  borrowing 
authority.  Actual  borrowings  from  the  U.S.  Treasury 
amounted  to  $12.874  billion  and  obligations  to  pur- 
chase loans  financed  by  lending  agencies  amounted 
to  $229.5  million,  leaving  statutory  borrowing  au- 
thority of  $1.396  billion  available. 

Average  support  prices  in  effect  for  1958  crops 
(or  production)  were  as  follows:  wheat  $1.82  per 
bu.,  corn  $1.36  per  bu.  ( or  $1.06  per  bu.  if  producer 
did  not  comply  with  acreage  limitations),  upland 
cotton  31.231  per  lb.,  extra  long  staple  cotton  53.95tf 
per  lb.,  peanuts  10.66tf  per  lb.,  rice  $4.48  per  cwt, 
and  the  following  types  of  tobacco,  in  cents  per 
pound:  flue-cured  54.6tf,  fire-cured  38.8tf,  burley 
tf,  Virginia-sun-cured  34.5tf,  cigar  binder 
tf,  cigar  filler  and  binder  27.7tf,  dark  air-cured 

.tf,  Maryland  50.8tf,  and  Puerto  Rican  31.2tf. 
Dairy  products  were  supported  Apr.  1,  1957— Mar. 
31,  1959,  butterfat  at  56.6tf  per  lb.,  and  manufac- 
turing milk  at  $3.06  per  cwt. 

Other  support  levels  for  1958  crops  or  produc- 
tion were:  extracted  honey  9.6tf  per  lb.,  tung  nuts 
$53.89  per  ton,  wool  62tf  per  lb.,  mohair  70tf  per  lb., 
barley  93tf  per  bu.,  dry  edible  beans  $6.18  per  cwt., 
flaxseed  $2.78  per  bu.,  grain  sorghums  $1.83  per 
cwt.,  oats  61tf  per  bu.,  rye  $1.10  per  bu.,  soybeans 
$2.09  per  bu.,  cottonseed  $45  per  ton,  and  crude 
pine  gum  $29.04  per  standard  bbl.  processed  basis. 
COMMODITY  EXCHANGE  AUTHORITY.  A  U.S.  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  agency,  it  supervises  fu- 
tures trading  on  commodity  exchanges  licensed  as 
"contract  markets"  under  the  Commodity  Exchange 
Act.  These  exchanges  include  the  Chicago  Board  of 
Trade,  Kansas  City  Board  of  Trade,  Minneapolis 
Grain  Exchange,  New  York  and  New  Orleans  Cot- 
ton Exchanges,  New  York  and  Chicago  Mercantile 
Exchanges,  and  New  York  Produce  Exchange.  The 
dollar  value  of  futures  trading  in  all  commodities 
under  the  act  was  estimated  at  $26.8  billion  in  the 
fiscal  year  ended  June  30,  1959,  compared  with 
$33.7  billion  in  the  preceding  fiscal  year. 

Futures  trading  in  grains  on  all  markets  amounted 
to  10.5  billion  bu.  in  the  1959  fiscal  year,  a  decline 
of  16.7  percent  from  the  preceding  fiscal  year. 
Wheat  futures  trading  in  1959  was  4.4  billion  bu., 
soybean  futures  2.8  billion,  corn  futures  2  billion, 
and  other  grains  1.3  billion.  Cotton  futures  trading 
in  1959  totaled  19.7  million  bales,  a  decrease  of  21.8 
percent  compared  with  1958.  Egg  futures  trading 
at  374,302  carlots  in  1959  were  little  changed  from 
the  previous  year.  Activity  in  soybean  oil  futures 
increased  5  percent  to  9.4  billion  lb.,  and  in  soybean 
meal  futures  reached  a  record  19.3  million  tons. 

Futures  market  operations  are  of  interest  to  farm- 
ers, merchandisers,  and  processors  because  futures 
prices  are  widely  disseminated  and  used  as  base 
prices  in  the  buying  and  selling  of  cash  or  spot 
commodities  at  terminal  markets  and  at  country 
points.  The  futures  markets  are  also  extensively 
utilized  by  merchandisers  and  processors,  and  by 
some  individual  farmers,  for  hedging  purposes,  that 
is,  the  buying  and  selling  of  futures  to  offset  price 
risks  in  the  ownership  and  utilization  of  cash  com- 
modities. 

The  general  purpose  of  Federal  regulation  of  fu- 
tures trading  is  to  maintain  fair  and  competitive 
trading  practices  in  the  commodity  markets.  Regu- 
latory projects  are  designed  to  prevent  price  manip- 
ulation, market  comers,  and  the  dissemination  of 
false  and  misleading  crop  and  market  information 
affecting  prices:  to  enforce  speculative  limits  in 
leading  commodities;  to  assure  trust-fund  treatment 
of  traders'  margin  funds;  to  prevent  improper  com- 
modity brokerage  practices;  and  to  provide  the 


public  with  information  on  futures  trading  opera- 
tions. 

In  administrative  and  judicial  proceedings  under 
the  Commodity  Exchange  Act  in  the  1959  fiscal 
year,  sanctions  were  imposed  on  traders  charged 
with  manipulating  prices  in  leading  futures  markets 
for  wheat,  corn,  and  eggs,  and  attempted  manipula- 
tion in  potato  futures.  In  other  disciplinary  pro- 
ceedings under  the  act,  sanctions  were  imposed  for 
exceeding  speculative  limits,  for  misusing  com- 
modity customers'  funds,  for  trading  against  cus- 
tomers, and  for  failure  to  file  required  reports. 
COMMODITY  STABILIZATION  SERVICE  (CSS).  An  or- 
ganization within  the  U.S.  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture, CSS  carries  on  operations  in  the  following 
fields:  acreage  allotments  and  marketing  quotas; 
Soil  Bank;  price  support;  disposal  of  government- 
owned  agricultural  surpluses;  International  Wheat 
Agreement;  commodity  storage;  Sugar  Act;  and 
mobilization  planning  and  stockpiling.  Personnel 
and  facilities  of  CSS  are  used  in  the  administration 
of  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  ( q.v. )  activities. 

The  Washington  organization  of  CSS  is  headed 
by  an  administrator  and  an  associate  administrator. 
CSS  commodity  offices,  located  in  Evanston,  111., 
Cincinnati,  Dallas,  Kansas  City,  Minneapolis,  New 
Orleans,  and  Portland,  Ore.,  are  responsible  for 
such  activities  as  loans,  purchases,  shipping,  storage, 
commodity  disposal,  export  financing,  fiscal  exam- 
ination, payment,  and  accounting.  Some  of  the  14 
functional  divisions  also  maintain  field  offices. 

Marketing  quotas  and  acreage  allotments  were  in 
effect  for  1959  crops  of  wheat  (in  the  commercial 
wheat  States),  cotton,  peanuts,  rice,  and  major 
types  of  tobacco.  By  referendum  vote  on  Nov.  25, 
J958,  corn  producers  in  the  commercial  corn-pro- 
ducing area  approved  discontinuance  of  acreage 
allotments  for  corn,  abolition  of  the  commercial 
corn-producing  area,  and  the  lowering  of  price  sup- 
port from  a  mandatory  75-90  percent  of  parity 
range  to  a  level  equal  to  90  percent  of  the  average 
price  received  by  producers  for  corn  in  the  previous 
three  years,  but  not  less  than  65  percent  of  parity. 

Heavy  supplies  of  farm  commodities  continued  to 
stimulate  price-support  operations  in  the  fiscal  year 
1959.  Action  to  reduce  surplus  production  of  farm 
commodities  was  taken  through  the  Conservation 
Reserve  of  the  Soil  Bank,  a  program  authorized  in 
1956.  During  the  1959  crop  season  about  22.5  mil- 
lion acres  on  250,000  farms  were  under  voluntary 
contract  and  out  of  production.  For  the  1960  crop 
season  the  total  acreage  in  the  program  is  expected 
to  reach  27.5  million  acres.  Conservation  Reserve 
contracts  require  that  the  land  in  the  program  must 
not  be  cropped  or  grazed  during  the  life  of  the 
contract. 

Of  the  total  acreage  in  the  program  during  the 
1959  crop  season  17.5  million  acres  had  been  or 
were  being  established  to  conservation  cover.  Crass 
cover  was  being  established  on  15.4  million  acres; 
trees  and  shrubs  on  1.8  million  acres;  cover  espe- 
cially beneficial  to  wildlife  on  212,000  acres;  and  the 
balance  to  water  impoundments.  Approximately  5 
million  acres  had  acceptable  conservation  cover  at 
the  time  the  land  was  placed  in  the  program. 

Commodities  from  the  price-support  inventory 
were  disposed  of  in  various  ways  in  1959.  Some 
were  sold  in  domestic  and  foreign  trade  channels, 
some  bartered  for  materials  produced  abroad,  ana 
some  used  as  food  by  the  American  armed  forces 
and  foreign  relief  feeding  operations.  Substantial 
quantities  of  perishable  commodities  were  donated 
to  school  lunch  programs,  and  to  needy  people  in 
the  United  States  and  abroad. 

Sugar  consumption  requirements  for  the  calendar 
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year  1959  were  initially  determined  at  9.2  million 
short  tons,  raw  value,  and  revised  to  9.4  million  in 
October.  Conditional  payments  approximating  $67 
million  were  made  on  the  1958  crop  to  about  64,000 
sugar  beet  and  sugarcane  producers  in  25  States, 
Puerto  Rico,  and  the  Virgin  Islands.  Sugar  tax  col- 
lections during  the  fiscal  year  1959  totaled  about 
$91.4  million. 

COMMONWEALTH  OF  NATIONS.  A  term  used  to  em- 
brace the  whole  group  of  countries  both  inde- 
pendent and  dependent,  under  the  British  crown. 
In  present  usage  the  terms  British  Commonwealth 
of  Nations,  British  Commonwealth,  or  Common- 
wealth are  employed,  according  to  circumstances,  as 
a  description  of  the  whole.  Estimated  total  area: 
11,925,000  million  sq.mi.  Pop.  ( 1958  est. ) :  650  mil- 
lion. The  component  parts  of  the  Commonwealth  of 
Nations  are  listed  below. 

I  Sovereign  States  and  Their  Dependencies.  United 
Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  Northern  Ireland 
(Dependencies  listed  in  Parts  II  and  III):  Canada 
(including   Newfoundland);    Australia,   Common- 
wealth of  (Australian  Antarctic  Territory,  Christmas 
Island,  Norfolk  Island— Territory,  Papua— Territory, 
New  Guinea— Trusteeship,  Nauru— Trusteeship  with 
New  Zealand  and  the  United  Kingdom,  Cocos-Keel- 
ing  Islands— Dependency);  New  Zealand  (Ross  De- 
pendency, Tokelau  [Union]  Island,  Western  Samoa 
—Trusteeship ) ;  South  Africa,  Union  of  ( Prince  Ed- 
ward  and    Marion    Islands.    South-West   Africa- 
Mandate);  Ghana   (formerly  Gold  Coast— Colony 
and  Protectorate);   India,   Republic  of;   Pakistan; 
Ceylon;  Malaya,  Federation  of  (includes  Penang 
and  Malacca,  formerly  part  of  the  Straits  Settle- 
ments, and  the  former  Federated  and  Unfederated 
Malay  States ) ;  Rhodesia  and  Nyasaland,  Federation 
of  (not  as  yet  a  completely  sovereign  and  inde- 
pendent nation ) . 

II  Territories    Administered    Through    the    Common- 
wealth Relations  Office.  High  Commission  Territories. 
Basutoland— Colony;     Bechuanaland— Protectorate; 
Swaziland— Protectorate. 

III  British  Dependent  Territories  Administered  Through 
The  Colonial  Office.  Easf  Africa.  Kenya— Colony  and 
Protectorate;    Tanganyika— Trusteeship;    Uganda- 
Protectorate;  Somaliland,  British— Protectorate;  Zan- 
zibar and  Pemba— Protectorate. 

Central  Africa:  Rhodesia,  Northern— Protectorate; 
Nyasaland— Protectorate. 

Wesf  Africa:  Cameroons,  British— Trusteeship; 
Gambia— Colony  and  Protectorate;  Nigeria,  Federa- 
tion of  ( includes  Colony  and  Protectorate  of  Nigeria 
and  Trust  Territory  of  British  Cameroons);  Sierra 
Leone— Colony  and  Protectorate. 

Far  Easf:  Brunei-Protected  State:  Hong  Kong- 
Colony;  British  North  Borneo,  including  Labuan 
—Colony;  Sarawak— Colony;  Singapore— Internally 
self-governing  Colony. 

Indian  Ocean:  Aden— Colony  and  Protectorate; 
Mauritius— Colony;  Seychelles— Colony;  Maldive  Is- 
lands—Protected State. 

Mediterranean:  Cyprus— Colony;  Gibraltar— Col- 
ony; Malta  and  Gozo— Internally  self-governing  Col- 
ony. 

Atlantic  Ocean:  Falkland  Islands  (excluding  De- 
pendencies)—Colony;  St.  Helena  and  Ascension- 
Colony  (Tristan  da  Cunha  Group— Dependency  of 
St.  Helena). 

Wesf  Indiet  and  The  Americas:  Bahamas— Colony; 
Barbados— Colony;  Bermuda— Colony;  British  Gui- 
ana—Colony; British  Honduras— Colony;  Jamaica- 
Colony  (Cayman  Islands— Dependency  or  Jamaica, 
Turks  and  Caicos  Islands— Dependency  of  Jamaica ) ; 
Leeward  Islands— Presidency  of  Leeward  Islands 
(Antigua,  St.  Christopher-Nevis- Anguilla,  Mont- 
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serrat.  Virgin  Islands— Presidency  of  Leeward  Is- 
lands); Trinidad  and  Tobago-Colony;  Windward 
Islands  (Grenada-Colony,  St.  Vincent-Colony,  St. 
Lucia-Colony,  Dominica— Colony).  See  WEST  IN- 
DIES FEDERATION  and  BRITISH  WEST  INDIES. 

Western  PacMc:  Fiji-Colony;  Western  Pacific  High 
Commission  Territories  (British  Solomon  Islands- 
Protectorate;  Gilbert  and  Ellice  Islands-Colony); 
New  Hebrides— Anglo-French  Condominium;  Pit- 
cairn-Colony;  Tonga-Protected  State. 
COMMUNISM.  See  article  under  WORLD  COMMU- 
NISM. 

COMMUNITY  TRUSTS.  Charitable  resources  of  com- 
munity trusts  and  foundations  in  the  United  States 
and  Canada  reached  an  aggregate  of  $282,111,434 
at  the  beginning  of  1959.  They  were  $227,191,098 
u  year  earlier.  The  Cleveland  Foundation  has  assets 
of  $36,009,930;  the  New  York  Community  Trust 
$32,818,699;  the  Chicago  Community  Trust  $28,- 
911,238;  the  Boston  Permanent  Charity  Fund 
$25,108,574;  and  the  Kalamazoo  Foundation  $21,- 
086,979.  Philanthropic  distribution  by  community 
foundations  aggregated  $10,005,634  in  1958  com- 
pared with  $8,777,996  in  1957.  The  New  York  or- 
ganization disbursed  $1,400,346;  Chicago  $1,188,- 
400;  Cleveland  $1,016,606.  Gifts  received  by 
community  foundations  in  1958  totaled  $14,926,506. 
The  largest  receipts  were  those  in  Chicago,  $5,662,- 
389;  Cleveland,  $1,240,913;  Oshkosh,  $916,096; 
and  Pittsburgh,  $804,344. 

Community  trusts  administer  multiple  charitable 
funds  and,  ordinarily,  each  separate  gift  retains  its 
distinctive  identity  within  the  composite  aggregate. 
A  characteristic  feature  of  these  foundations  is  their 
power  to  amend  the  purposes  for  which  particular 
hinds  are  applicable  if,  under  changing  conditions, 
originally  designated  charitable  uses  become  obso- 
lete. 

COMORO  ISLANDS.  A  French  Overseas  Territory  off 
the  northwest  coast  of  Madagascar  in  the  Indian 
Ocean,  comprising  the  islands  of  Mayotte,  Anjouan, 
Grande  Comore,  and  Moheli.  Area:  838  sq.mi.  Pop. 
(1953  cst):  180,000.  Capital:  Dzaoudzi,  on  May- 
otte. The  most  populous  island  is  Grande  Comore, 
with  about  90,000  inhabitants;  Mayotte  has  about 
20,000.  Chief  products  are  vanilla,  copra,  cacao, 
coffee,  citronella,  and  ylang-ylang  (perfume  plants ) . 
Trade  (1956):  imports  were  valued  at  U.S.$3.6 
million  and  exports,  U.S.$2.7  million.  The  currency 
is  the  Malagasy  franc  ( franc  C.F.A. )  worth  2  Met- 
ropolitan francs  or  U.S.$0.0024. 

Although  autonomy  was  granted  to  all  French 
Overseas  Territories  in  1956,  the  Comoro  Islands 
voted  to  retain  their  dependent  status.  Government 
councils  are  fonned  as  follows:  a  majority  of  coun- 
cillors are  elected  by  the  territorial  assembly  and  a 
minority  of  councillors  are  chosen  by  the  governor, 
who  presides  over  the  government  council.  Gover- 
nor: Georges  Arnaud. 

CONGO,  Republic  of  the.  Formerly  Middle  Congo,  a 
French  Overseas  Territory  in  French  Equatorial 
Africa.  Area:  132,046  sq.mi.  Pop.  ( 1957 ):  760,000. 
Capital,  Pointe-Noire.  In  November  1958,  it  became 
an  autonomous  republic  in  the  French  Community 
(q.v.). 

A  widespread  wave  of  violence  following  tribal 
disputes  between  the  M'Bochis  in  the  north  and  the 
Bafalis  in  the  south  broke  out  in  February  1959, 
and  took  hundreds  of  lives.  On  June  14,  1959,  a 
general  election  was  held;  64  percent  of  the  popular 
vote  went  to  the  Democratic  Union  for  the  Defense 
of  African  Interests.  The  opposition,  the  African  So- 
cialist Movement,  was  headed  by  former  Premier 
Jacques  Opangault,  who  waged  his  campaign  from 
a  prison  cell  where  he  had  been  since  the  February 
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riots.  Opangault's  party  won  two  seats.  Premier: 
Abbe  Fulbert  Youlou. 

CONOREOATIONAL  CHRISTIAN  CHURCHES.  The  Con- 
gregational churches  in  America  date  back  to  the 
early  settlers  in  Massachusetts,  in  1620.  The  Chris- 
tian churches  go  back  to  the  time  of  the  Wesleyan 
and  revival  movements  of  the  18th  century.  These 
two  church  groups  merged  in  1931.  The  denomina- 
tion preaches  Christian  democratic  ideals  and  fosters 
colleges,  schools,  and  social  agencies.  On  Tan.  1, 
1959,  there  were  5,506  churches  with  a  total  mem- 
bership of  1,401,565  in  the  United  States.  There 
were  3,429  pastors,  2,390  ordained  persons  engaged 
as  educators,  chaplains,  and  missionaries.  The  Gen- 
eral Council  of  the  Congregational  Christian 
Churches  and  the  Evangelical  and  Reformed 
Church  united  in  1957  to  form  the  United  Church 
of  Christ.  Address:  287  Park  Ave.  S.,  New  York 
10,  N.Y. 

CONGREGATIONAL  UNION  OF  ENGLAND  AND  WALES. 
Incorporated  in  1902.  There  are  3,023  churches 
served  by  1,886  ministers.  Membership  in  1959  was 
214,081.  Member  of  the  International  Congrega- 
tional Council  and  the  World  Council  of  Churches. 
Chairman  (1959-60),  B.  J.  Hartwell;  Chairman 
(1960-61),  Dr.  J.  Trevor  Davies;  Secretary,  Rev. 
Howard  S.  Stanley.  Address:  Memorial  Hall,  Far- 
ringdon  St.,  London,  E.C.4,  England. 
CONGRESS,  United  States.  The  86th  United  States 
Congress  convened  for  the  first  time  on  Jan.  7, 1959. 
As  of  that  date,  it  comprised  the  following  members 
listed  under  United  States  Senate  and  United  States 
House  of  Representatives. 

United  States  Senate.  Richard  M.  Nixon  is  Vice 
President  of  the  United  States  and  President  of  the 
Senate. 

President  pro  tempore:  Carl  Hayden 
Chaplain:  Rev.  Frederick  Brown  Harris,  D.D. 
Majority  floor  leader:  Lyndon  B.  Johnson 
Majority  whip:  Mike  Mansfield 
Minority  floor  leader:  Everett  M.  Dirksen 
Minority  whip:  Thomas  S.  Kuchel 
Secretary  of  the  Senate:  Felton  M.  Johnston 
Secretary  for  the  majority:  Robert  G.  Baker 
Secretary  for  the  minority:  J.  Mark  Trice 
Sergeant  at  arms:  Joseph  C.  Duke 
Chief  clerk:  Emery  L.  Frazier 
In  the  following  list,  of  the  total  of  100  Senators, 
65  are  Democrats,  indicated  by  (D),  and  35  are  Re- 
publicans, indicated  by  ( R ) : 

Term  Expires 

.       1963 
.    ..   1961 


Senator 

Lister  Hill  (D) 
John  Sparkman  (D) 

E   L   Bartlett"  (D) 
Ernest  Gruening  • 

Carl  Hayden  (D) 
Barry  Goldwater  (R) 

John  L.  McClellan  (D) 
J   W.  Fulbright  (D) 


Thomas  H  Kuchel  (R) 
Clair  Engle  (D) 

Gordon  Allott  (R) 
John  A.  Carroll  (D) 

Prescott  Bush  (R) 
Thomas  J.  Dodd  (D)      . 

John  J.  Williams  (R) 
J.  Allen  Frear,  Jr.  (D) 

George  A   Smathers  (D) 
Spessard  L  Holland  (D) 


Address 

Alabama 

Montgomery 

Huntsville 
Alaska 

Juneau    . . . 
.     Juneau 
Arizona 

Phoenix 

Phoenix 
Arkansas 
.    . .  Camden 

Fayetteville 

California 

Anaheim 
Red  Bluff 
Colorado 
.    .  Lamar 
Denver 
Connecticut 
. .  Greenwich 

.  West  Hartford 
DcJawaro 
Millsboro 
Dover 

Florida 

.  Miami 
Bartow 


1961 
1963 

1963 
1965 

1961 
1963 


1963 
1965 


1961 
1963 


1963 
.  1965 

.  1965 
.  1961 


.  1963 
.  1965 
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Senator                                 Address 

Term  Expires 

Senator                               Address           Term  Expires 

Georgia 

Rhode  Island 

Herman  E.  Talmadge  (D)          Lovejoy 
Richard  B.  Rufsell(D)      .        Winder 

1963 
1961 

Theodore  Francis  Green  (D)  ..Providence     1961 
John  0.  Pastore  (D)    .              Providence                       .  1965 

UMUM!! 

nawoii 

South  Carolina 

Hiram  L.  Fong  >  (R)     .            Honolulu 
Oren  E.  Long  »  (D)     .       .      Honolulu 

.   1965 
1963 

Strom  Thurmond  (D)  Aiken          1961 

Olin  D.  Johnston  (D                  Spartanburg       .    .              1963 

Idaho 

South  Dakota 

Frank  Church  (D)      .     .          Boise 
Henry  Dworshak  (R)                  Burley 

1963 
1961 

Francis  Case  (R)                       Custer       .                .          1963 
Karl  E.  Mundt  (R)                 ..Madison    1961 

Illinois 

Tennessee 

Everett  McKinley  Dirksen  (R)  Pekin 
Paul  H.  Douglas  (D)  .              Chicago 

1963 
1961 

Albert  Gore  (D)       Carthage                  .            1965 
Estes  Kefauver  (D)                  .Chattanooga             .    .         1961 

Indiana 

Texas 

Homer  E  Capehart  (R)             Washington 
Vance   Hartke  (D)                    Evansvflle 

.    .   1963 
1965 

Ralph  Yarborough  (D)  Austin            1965 

Lyndon  B.  Johnson  (D)     .        Johnson  City          1961 

Iowa 

Utah 

Bourke  B   Hickenlooper  (R)      Cedar  Rapids 
Thomas  E.  Martin  (R)     .          Iowa  City 

1963 
1961 

Wallace  F.  Bennett  (R)  Salt  Lake  City                     1963 

Frank  E.  Moss  (D)                    Salt  Lake  City                 .  .  1965 

Kansas 

Vermont 

Frank  Carlson  (R)                     Conrordia 
Andrew  F.  Schoeppel  (R)           Wichita 

.       1963 
1961 

George  D  Aiken  (R)                  Putney                                 1963 
Winston  L.  Prouty  (R)             .Newport                   .      .    ..1965 

Kentucky 

Virginia 

John  Sherman  Cooper  (R)         Somerset 
Thruston  B.  Morton  (R)            Glenview 

1961 
1963 

Harry  Flood  Byrd  (D)         ...  Berryville                        .     1965 
A  Willis  Robertson  (D)             Lexington                             1961 

Louisiana 

Washington 

Allen  T.  Ellender  (D)                 Houma 
Russell  B.  Long  (D)                   Baton  Rouge 

1961 
1963 

Warren  G  Magnuson  (D)        .Seattle                                 1963 
Henry  M.  Jackson  (D)                Everett                                 1965 

Maine 

West  Virginia 

Edmund  S.  Muskie  (D)   .        Waterville 

1965 

Robert  C  Byrd  (D)          .  .    .  Sophia                                 1965 

Margaret  Chase  Smith  (R)          Skowhegan 

1961 

Jennings  Randolph  °  (D)            Elkins                                   1961 

Maryland 

Wisconsin 

John  Marshall  Butler  (R)           Baltimore 
J.  Glenn  Beall  (R)     .                Frostburg 

1963 
1965 

Alexander  Wiley  (R)              .     Chmpewa  Falls                   1963 
William  Proxmire  (D)   Madison                                1965 

Massachusetts 

Wyoming 

Leverett  Saltonstall  (R)  Dover 
John  F.  Kennedy  (D)      .          Boston 

«*J     L» 

1961 
1965 

Joseph  C  O'Mahoney  (D)         Cheyenne                             1961 
Gale  W  McGee  (D)            .     .Laramie      .                  .     .1965 

Michigan 

Philip  A  Hart  (D)                     Lansing 

1965 

•  Sworn  in  on  Jan.  7,  1959 

Pat  McNamara  (D)                    Detroit 

1961 

6  Sworn  in  on  Aug  24,  1959. 

Minnesota 

0  Died  on  Nov  8,  1959 

Eugene  J  McCarthy  (D)            St    Paul 
Hubert  H  Humphrey  (D)          Minneapolis 
Mississippi 
Tames  0  Eastland  (D)                Doddsville 

1965 
1961 

1961 

United  States  House  of  Representatives.  Sam  Raybum 
is  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives. 
Chaplain:  Rev.  Bernard  Braskamp 

John  Stennis  (D)                          De  Kalb 

1965 

Parliamentarian:  Lewis  Deschler 

Missouri 

Thomas  C  Hennings,  Jr   (D)     M    Louis 
Stuart  Symington  (D)                 Creve  Coeur 

1963 
1965 

Majority  floor  leader:  John  W.  McCormack 
Majority  whip:  Carl  Albert 
Minority  floor  leader:  Charles  A.  Halleck 

Montana 

Tames  E.  Murray  (D)                 Butte 
Mike  Mansfield  (D)                    Missoula 

1961 
1965 

Minority  whip:  Leslie  C.  Arends 
Sergeant  at  arms:  Zeake  W.  Johnson,  Jr. 

Nebraska 

Clerk:  Ralph  R.  Roberts 

Roman  L   Hruska  (R)                Omaha 

1965 

Doorkeeper:  William  M.  Miller 

CarlT.  Curtis  (R)  Minden 

1961 

There  are  436  Representatives.  Democratic  Rep- 

Nevada 

Alan  Bible  (D)                            Reno 
Howard  W.  Cannon  (D)             Las  Vegas 

New  Hampshire 

Styles  Bridges  (R)                       Concord 
Norns  Cotton  (R)                      Lebanon 

1963 
1965 

1961 
1963 

resentatives  (283)  are  indicated  by  (D);  Repub- 
lican Representatives  (153)  by  (R).  Those  marked 
0  served  in  the  85th  Congress.  The  numbers  preced- 
ing the  names  indicate  Congressional  districts.  All 
Representatives'  terms  expire  Jan.  3,  1961. 

New  Jersey 

Harrison  A.  Williams,  Jr.  (D)     Westfield 

1965 

Representatives                                                              Address 

Clifford  P  Case  (R)      .            Rahway 

.  .  .     1961 

Alabama 

New  Mexico 

Dennis  Chavez  (D)                 .  Albuquerque 
Clinton  P.  Anderson  (D)             Albuquerque 

.     1965 
1961 

1    Frank  W.  Boykin  *  (D)                                            Mobile 
2    George  M.  Grant*  (D)                                                  Troy 
3    George  W  Andrews  *  (D)                 ....      Union  Springs 
4    Kenneth  A   Roberts  *  (D)                           .             Anniston 

New  York 

5    Albert  Rains  *  (D)                                     .                Gadsden 

Jacob  K.  Javits  (R)                    New  York 

1963 

6    Armistead  I  Selden,  Jr.*  (D)                 .              Greensboro 

Kenneth  B.  Keating  (R)            Rochester 

1965 

7    Carl  Elliott  *  (D)                                                         Jasper 

North  Carolina 

Sam  J.  Ervin,  Jr  (D)                 Morganton 

1963 

8    Robert  E.  Jones,  Jr.*  (D)                                       Scottsboro 
9    George  Huddleston,  Jr.*  (D)                             Birmingham 

B.  Everett  Jordan  *  (D)            Saxapahaw 

1961 

Alaska 

North  Dakota 

At  Large:  Ralph  J.  Rivers  (D)        ...                        Fairbanks 

William  Langer  •  (  R)                 Bismarck 
Milton  R.  Young  (R)  .  .  .     .     La  Moure 
ftkiA 

.     1965 
.       .     1963 

Arizona 

1.  John  J.  Rhodes*  (R)                                  .    .              Mesa 
2    Stewart  L.  Udall  *  (D)                .                              Tucson 

unio 

Frank  J.  Lausche  (D)    .            Cleveland 
Stephen  M.  Young  (D)               Shaker  Heights 

..   1963 
1965 

Arkansas 

1    E.  C.  Gainings  *  (D)                 .   .               West  Memphis 
2.  Wilbur  D  Mills  *  (D)            .                                    KetSett 

Oklahoma 

A  S.  Mike  Monroney  (D)          Oklahoma  City 
Robert  S.  Kerr  (D)     .             .  .  Oklahoma  City 

1963 
.  .     1961 

3    James  W.  Trimble  *  (D)  .                             .         Berryville 
4    Oren  Harris  *  (D)            .     .                                El  Dorado 
5.  Dale  Alford  (D)            Little  Rock 

Richard  L.  Neuberger  (D)      ^  oTtland 
Wayne  Morse  (D)  Eugene 

1961 

IQAt 

6.  W.  F.  Norrell  *  (D)      .                           .  .        Monticello 
California 
1.  Clem  Miller  (D)          .  .  .                                 Core  Madera 

Pennsylvania 
Joseph  S.  Clark  (D)  Philadelphia 
Hugh  Scott  (R)  Philadelphia 

.             1VO«J 

1963 

1OAC 

2.  Harold  T.  Johnson  (D)  "  .     .          Roaeville 
3.  John  E.  Moss  *  (D)          .        Sacramento 

^l&WKWnV10  tanSSS 

5.  John  F.  Shelley  •  (D)  San  Frandsco 

CONOWSS 

Representatives 

6.  John  F.  Baldwin,  Jr.*  (D) 

7.  Jeffery  Coheltn  (D) 

8.  George  P.  Miller  *  (D) 

9.  J.  Arthur  Younger  *  (R) 

10.  Charles  S.  Gubser  *  (R)     . 

11.  John  J.  McFall*  (D).... 

12.  B.  F.  Sisk*  (D) 


.     . 

13.  Charles  M.  Teague  *  (R) 

14.  Harlan  Hagen  *  (D)   . 

15.  Gordon  L.  McDonough  *  (R) 


16.  Donald  L  Jackson  *  (R) 

17.  Cecil  R.King*  (D) 

18.  Craig  Hosmer  *  (R)     . 

19.  Chet  Hohneld  *  (D) 

20.  H.  Allen  Smith  *  (R) 

21.  Edgar  W.  Hiestand  *  (R) 

22.  Toe  Holt  *  (R) 

23.  Clyde  Doyle  •  (D) 

24.  Glenard  P  Lipscomb  *  (R) 

25.  George  A.  Kasem  (D) 

26.  James  Roosevelt  *  (D) 

27.  Harry  R.  Sheppard  *  (D) 

28.  James  B.  Utt  *  (R) 

29.  D   S   Saund  *  (D) 
30    Bob  Wilson  *  (R) 

Colorado 


1.  Byron  G.  Rogers*  (D) 
Byron  L.  Johnson  (D) 

•   —  *          •  -•  « 


J.  Edgar  Chenoweth  *  (R) 
Wayne  N.  Aspinall  *  (D) 


2 
3 

Connecticut 

1.  Emilio  O  Daddario  (D) 

2.  Chester  Bowles  (D) 

3.  Robert  N.  Giaimo  (D) 

4.  Donald  J   Irwin  (D) 

5    John  S   Monagan  (D) 
At  Large:  Frank  Kowalski  (D) 

Delaware 

At  Large:  Harris  B  McDowell,  Jr   (D) 
Florida 

1.  William  C.  Cramer  *  (R) 

2.  Charles  E.  Bennett  *  (D) 

3.  Robert  L.  F.  Sikes  »  (D) 

4.  Dante  B    Fascell  »  (D) 


7.  James  A   _____ 

8.  D.  R.  (Billy)  ] 

1. 
2. 
3 
4 
5. 
6 


Rogers*  (D) 
Haley*  (D) 

lilly)  Matthews  *  (D) 

Georgia 

Prince  H.  Preston  »  (D) 
J.  L.  Pilcher  *  (D) 
E.  L.  (Tic)  Forrester  *  (D) 
John  J    Flynt.  Jr  *  (D) 
James  C.  Davis  *  (D) 
Carl  Vinson*  (D) 

7.  Erwin  Mitchell  *   (D) 

8.  Iris  Faircloth  Blitch  *  (D) 

9.  Phil  M   Landrum  *  (D) 
10.  Paul  Brown  *  (D)     . 

Hawaii 

At  Large:  Daniel  K  Inouye  •  (D) 
Idaho 

1.  Grade  Pfost*  (D) 

2.  Hamer  H.  Budge  *  (R) 

Illinois 

1.  William  L.  Dawson  *  (D) 

2.  Barratt  O'Hara  »  (D) 

3.  William  T   Murphy  (D) 

4.  Edward  J.  Derwinski  (R) 

5.  John  G    Kluczynski  *   (D) 

6.  Thomas  J    O'Brien  *  (D) 

7.  Roland  V   Libonati  *  (D) 

8.  Dan  Rostenkowski  (D) 

9.  Sidney  R.  Yates  *  (D) 

10.  Harold  R.  Collier  *  (R) 

11.  Roman  C.  Pucinski  (D) 

12.  Charles  A.  Boyle*  (D) 

13.  Marguerite  Stitt  Church  *  (R) 

14.  Elmer  J.  Hoffman  (D)     . 

15.  Noah  M.  Mason  *  (R)     . 

16.  Leo  E.  Allen  *  (R) 

17.  Leslie  C.  Arends  *  (R) 

18.  Robert  H.  Michel  *  (R) 

19.  Robert  B.  Chiperfield*  (R) 

20.  Edna  (Mrs  Sid)  Simpson  (R) 


21.  Peter  F.  Mack.  Jr.*  (D) 

22.  William  L   Springer  *  (R) 

23.  George  E.  Shiple 


>r!nRCJ  ^?) 
.__ pley  *  (D)   . 

24.  Melvin  Price  ^(D) 

25.  Kenneth  J.  Gray  *  (D) 


1.  Ray  T.  Madden*  (D) 

2.  Charles  A.  Halleck  *  (R) 

3.  John  Brademas  (D) 
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Representatives 

Address 

.Martinez 

4.  E.  Ross  Adair  *  (R) 
5.  J.  Edward  Roush  (D) 

Fort  Wayne 
.     Huntingdon 

Berkeley 

Alameda 

6.  Fred  Wampler  (D) 

.Terre  Haute 

San  Mateo 

7.  William  G.  Bray  *  (R)     . 

Martinsville 

Gilroy 

8.  Winfield  K.  Denton  *  (D)   . 

.     Evansville 

.     .     Manteca 
Fresno 

9.  Earl  Hogan  (D)   
10.  RandairS.  Harmon  (D)     . 

.    .      Columbus 
Muncie 

Ojai 

11.  Joseph  W.  Barr  (D)   . 

Indianapolis 

Hanford 

Iowa 

.  .     Los  Angeles 
Santa  Monica 

1.  Fred  Schwengel*  (R)  
2.  Leonard  G.  Wolf  (D)   .  .    . 

Davenport 
Elkader 

Los  Angeles 

3.  H.  R.  Gross*  (R) 

Waterloo 

Long  Beach 

4.  Steven  V.  Carter  •  (D) 

Leon 

Montebello 

5    Neal  Smith  (D) 

Altoona 

Glendale 

6    Merwin  Coad  *  (D) 

Boone 

Altadena 

Exira 

Van  Nuys 

7.  Ben  F.  Jensen      (R) 
8    Charles  B.  Hoeven  *  (R) 

Alton 

South  Gate 

Los  Angeles 
West  Covina 
Los  Angeles 
Yucaipa 
Santa  Ana 
Westmoreland 
Chula  Vista 

1.  William  H  Avery*  (R)  ***** 
2.  Newell  A.  George  (D) 
3.  Denver  D.  Hargis  (D) 
4.  Edward  H.  Rees  *  (R)     . 
S    J   Floyd  Breeding  *  (D) 
6.  Wint  Smith  *  (R) 

Wakefield 
Kansas  City 
Coffeyville 
Emporia 
Rolla 
Mankato 

Kentucky 

_ 

1.  Frank  A   Stubblefield  (D) 

Murray 

Denver 

2    William  H   N.itcher  *  (D) 

Bowling  Green 

Trinidad 
Palisade 

3    Frank  W.  Burke  (D) 
4    Frank  Chelf  *  (D) 
5.  Brent  Spence  *  (D) 

Louisville 
Lebanon 
Fort  Thomas 

6    John  C.  Watts  *  (D) 

Nicholasville 

Hartford 

7    Carl  D    Perkins  *  (D) 

Hindman 

Essex 
North  Haven 

Mnrnmllr 

8.  Eugene  Silcr  *  (R) 
Louisiana 

Williamsburg 

IX  Or  Wai  K 

Waterbury 
Meriden 

1.  F    Edward  Hubert*  (D) 
2.  Hale  Boggs  *  (D) 
3    Edwin  E   Willis  *  (D) 

New  Orleans 
New  Orleans 
St.  Martmville 

Middletown 

4.  Overton  Brooks*  (D) 
5.  Otto  E  Passman  *  (D) 

.  Shreveport 
Monroe 

St   Petersburg 

6.  James  H.  Morrison  *  (D)     .    . 
7.  T  A.  Thompson  *  (D) 

Hammond 
Ville  Platte 

Jacksonville 

8.  Harold  B.  McSween  (D) 

Alexandria 

Crestview 

Maine 

Miami 

1.  James  C  Oliver  (D) 

Cape  Elizabeth 

Leesburg 

2.  Frank  M    Coffin  *  (D) 

Lewiston 

West  Palm  Beach 

3.  Clifford  G   Mclntire  *  (R) 

Perham 

Sarasota 
Gainesville 

Maryland 

1    Thomas  F   Johnson  (D) 

Berlin 

2    Daniel  B   Brewster  (D) 

Glyndon 

Statesboro 

3    Edward  A    Garmatz  *  (D) 

Baltimore 

Meigs 

4    George  H   Fallon  *  (D) 

Baltimore 

Leesburg 

S    Richard  E    Lankford  *  (D) 

Annapolis 

Griffin 
Stone  Mountain 

6.  John  R    Foley  (D) 
7.  Samuel  N  Friedel  *  (D) 

Kensington 
.  Baltimore 

Millcdgeville 
Dal  ton 

Massachusetts 

Homerville 
Tasper 
Elberten 

1.  Silvio  O  Conic  (R) 
2.  Edward  P.  Boland  *  (D) 
3    Philip  J  Philbin  *  (D) 
4    Harold  D    Donohue  *  (D) 

.       Pittsfield 
Springfield 
Clinton 
Worcester 

5    Edith  Nourse  Rogers  »  (R) 

Lowell 

.    ..  Honolulu 

6.  William  H   Bates  *  f  R) 

Salem 

7    Thomas  J  Lane  *  (D) 

Lawrence 

.  Nampa 

8    Torbert  H  Macdonald  *  (D) 

Maiden 

Boise 

9.  Hastings  Keith  (R) 
10    Laurence  Curtis*  (R) 

West  Bridgewater 
Boston 

Chicago 
Chicago 
Chicacro 

11    Thomas  P.  O'Neill,  Jr.*  (D) 
12    John  W.  McCormack*  (D) 
13    James  A   Burke  (D) 

Cambridge 
Dorchester 
Milton 

Chicago 

14.  Joseph  W.  Martin,  Jr  *  (R) 

North  Attleboro 

ij.  I******* 
Chicago 

Michigan 

.  Chicago 

1    Thaddeus  M    Machrowicz  *  (D) 

Ham  tram  ck 

Chicago 

2    George  Meader  *   (R) 

.     Ann  Arbor 

Chicago 

3    August  E.  Johansen  *  (R) 

Battle  Creek 

.  Chicago 

4    Clare  E   Hoffman  *  (R) 

Allegan 

.  Berwin 
Chicago 

5    Gerald  R  Ford,  Jr.*  (R) 
6    Charles  E.  Chamberlain  *  (R) 

Grand  Rapids 
East  Lansing 

.   .     Chicago 
Evanston 

7.  James  G.  O'Hara  (D) 
8.  Alvin  M.  Bentley*  (R) 

Rochester 
Owosso 

Wheaton 

9    Robert  P.  Griffin  *  (R) 

Traverse  City 

Oriesby 

10   Elford  A.  Cederberg  *  (R) 

Bay  City 

Galena 

11.  Victor  A  Knox*  (R) 

Sault  Ste.  Marie 

Melvin 

12.  John  B.  Bennett*  (R) 

Ontonagon 

Peoria 

13    Charles  C.  Diggs,  Jr  *  (D)     .     . 

Detroit 

Canton 

14.  Louis  C.  Rabaut  *  (D) 

Grosse  Point  e  Park 

Carrollton 
Carlinville 
Champaign 

15.  John  D.  Dingell  *  (D)           .     . 

Detroit 

16.  John  Lesinskl  *  (D) 
17.  Martha  W.  Griffiths*  (D) 

Dearborn 
Detroit 

«    *  oiney 

18.  William  S.  Broomfteld  *  (R) 

Royal  Oak 

East  St.  Louis 

Minnesota 

West  Frankfort 

1.  Albert  H  Quie*  (R) 
2.  Ancher  Nelsen  (R)     

Dennison 
Hutchinson 

Rensselaer 
South  Bend 

3.  Roy  W.  Wier*  (D)     ... 
4.  Joseph  E.  Karth  (D) 
5.  Walter  H.  Tudd  *  (fa     .    . 

Minneapolis 
St.  Kul 

MinnMnnlU 

•Sworn  In  on  Aug.  25, 1959. 


»  Pied  on  Nov.  4, 1959. 
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Representatives 

Address 

Representatives 

AMnu 

6.  Fred  Marshall  *  (D) 
7    H   Carl  Andersen  *  (R)     

Grove  City  (R.F.D.) 
.     .   .          .      Tyler 

39.  Harold  C    Ostertag  *  (R) 
40.  William  E  Miller  *  (R)     . 

Attica 
.      Lockport 

8    John  A   Blatnik  *  (D) 

Chisholm 

41.  Thaddeus  J    Dulski  (D) 

Buffalo 

9i  Odin  Langen  (R) 
Mississippi 

Kennedy 

42.  John  R.  Pillion  *  (R) 
43.  Charles  E.  Goodell  *  (R)     . 

Lackawanna 
.  Jamestown 

1    Thomas  G    Abernethy  *  (D) 

Okolona 

North  Carolina 

2.  Jamie  L.  Whitten  *  (D)   .  .     . 

.  Charleston 

1.  Herbert  C.  Bonner  *  (D)     . 

.  Washington 

3.  Frank  E.  Smith  *  (D) 

.     Greenwood 

2.  L.  H.  Fountain  *  (D)     .     . 

Tarboro 

4.  John  Bell  Williams  *  (D)    . 

Raymond 

3.  Graham  A.  Barden  *  (D) 

New  Bern 

5.  Arthur  Wins  lead  *  (D) 

Philadelphia 

4.  Harold  D    Cooley  *  (D) 

.  Nashville 

6.  William  M.  Colmer  *  (D) 

Pascagoula 

5.  Ralph  J.  Scott  *   (D) 

Danbury 

Missouri 

6.  Carl  T.Durham*  (D) 

Chapel  Hifi 

1.  Frank  M.  Karsten  *  (D)     . 
2.  Thomas  B.  Curtis*  (R) 
3.  Leonor  K.  (Mrs  John  B  )  Sullivan  * 
4    Wm.  J  Randall  "  (D) 
5.  Richard  Boiling  *  (D)       ... 
6    W   R  Hull  Jr  *  (D) 

St.  Louis 
Webster  Grove 
(D)               St.  Louis 
Independence 
Kansas  City 
Weston 

7.  Alton  Lennon  *  (D) 
8    A.  Paul  Kitchin  *  (D) 
9.  Hugh  Q.  Alexander  *  (D) 
10    Charles  Raper  Jonas*  (R) 
11.  Basil  L  Whitener*  (D) 
12.  David  M   Hall  (D) 

Wilmington 
WadesDoro 
Kannapolis 
Lincolnton 
Gastonia 
Sylva 

7.  Charles  H.  (Charlie)  Brown  *  (D) 
8.  A  S.  J.  Carnahan  *  (D) 

Springfield 
Ellsmore 

North  Dakota 

At  Large:  Quentin  Burdick  (D) 

Fargo 

9.  Clarence  Cannon  *  (D)     .    . 

Elsberry 

At  Large:  Don  L.  Short  (R) 

.  Medora 

10.  Paul  C.  Jones  *  (D) 

Kennett 

Ohio 

11.  Morgan  M.  Moulder  *  (D)   .  .    .     . 

.  .     .     Camdenton 

1.  Gordon  H.  Scherer  *  (R) 

Cincinnati 

Montana 

2.  William  E.  Hess*  (R) 

Cincinnati 

1    Lee  Metcalf  *  (D) 

Helena 

3.  Paul  F.  Schenck  *  (R) 

Dayton 

2.  LeRoy  H   Anderson  *  (D) 

.    .  Conrad 

4.  William  M   McCulloch  *  (R) 

Plqua 

Nebraska 

5.  Delbert  L.  Latta  (R) 

Bowline  Green 

1    Phil  Weaver  *  (R) 
2    Glenn  Cunningham  *   (R) 
3    Lawrence  Brock  (D) 
4    Donald  F.  McGmley  (D) 

Falls  City 
Omaha 
Wakefield 
.  Ogallala 

6    James  G.  Polk  •  (D) 
7.  Clarence  J.  Brown  *  (R) 
8.  Jackson  E   Belts  *  (R) 
9.  Thomas  L   Ashley  *  (D) 
10.  Walter  H.  Moeller  (D)     . 

Highland 
Blan  Chester 
Flndlay 
Waterville 
.     .  .Lancaster 

Nevada 

11.  Robert  E.  Cook  (D) 

Kent 

At  Large:  Walter  S.  Baring  *  (D) 

Reno 

12.  Samuel  L.  Devine  (R) 

.  .  .  Columbus 

New  Hampshire 

1.  Chester  E.  Merrow  *  (R) 
2    Perkins  Bass  *  (R) 

Center  Ossipee 
Peterborough 

13.  A    D.  Baumhart,  Jr  *  (R) 
14.  William  H.  Ayres  *  (R) 
15.  John  E    Henderson*  (R) 

Vermilion 
Akron 
Cambridge 

16.  Frank  T    Bow*  (R) 

Canton 

1    William  T.  Cahill  (R) 
2    Milton  W.  Glenn  *  (R) 
3.  James  C    Auchincloss  •  (R) 
4.  Frank  Thompson,  Jr  *  (D) 
5    Peter  Frelinghuysen,  Jr  *  (R) 
6.  Florence  P    Dwyer  *  (R) 
7    William  B   Widnall  *  (R) 

Coll  ings  wood 
Margate  City 
Rumson 
Trenton 
Morristown 
Elizabeth 
Saddle  River 

17.  Robert  W    Levering  (D) 
18    Wayne  L  Hays*  (D) 
19.  Michael  J    Kirwan  *  (D) 
20.  Michael  A    Feighan  *  (D) 
21    Charles  A  Vanik  *  (D) 
22    Frances  P.  Bolton  *  (R) 
23    William  E.  Minshall  *  (R) 

Fredericktown 
Flushing 
Youngstown 
.  .     Cleveland 
Cleveland 
.     Lvndhurst 
Cleveland 

8    Gordon   Canfield  *   (R) 

Paterson 

Oklahoma 

9.  Frank  C  Osmers,  Jr  *  (R) 
10    Peter  W.  Rodmo.  Jr.*  (D) 

Tenafly 
Newark 

1.  Page  Belcher*  (R) 
2.  Ed  Edmondson  *  (D)     .       . 

Enid 
Muskogee 

11    Hugh  J    Addonizio*  (D) 

Newark 

3.  Carl  Albert  *  (D)     .     . 

McAlester 

12.  George  M  Wallhauser  (R) 

.     Maplewood 

4    Tom  Steed  *  (D)     . 

Shawn  ee 

13    Cornells  E.  Gallagher  (D) 
14.  Dominick  V.  Daniels  (D) 

Bayonne 
Jersey  City 

5.  John  Jarman  *  (D) 
6.  Toby  Morris*  (D) 

Oklahoma  City 
Lawton 

New  Mexico 

Oregon 

At  Large-  Joseph  M  Montoya  *  (D) 

Santa  Fe 

1.  Walter  Norblad  *  (R) 

.Stayton 

At  Large    Thomas  G   Morris  (D) 

Tucumcari 

2.  Al  Ullman  *  (D) 

Baker 

New  York 

3.  Edith  Green  *  (D) 

.Portland 

1.  Stuyvesant  Wainwright  *  (R) 

East  Hampton 

4.  Charles  0.  Porter  *  (D) 

.  .  .  .Eugene 

2    Steven  B   Derounian  *  (R) 

Roslyn 

Pennsylvania 

3    Frank  J  Becker  *  (R) 
4    Seymour  Halprrn  (R) 
5    Albert  H   Bosch  *  (R) 

Lynbrook 
Forest  Hills 
Richmond  Hill 

1.  William  A.  Barrett*  (D) 
2.  Kathryn  E.  (Mrs  Wm  T.)  Granahan  * 
3    James  A    Byrne  *  (D) 

Philadelphia 
(D)       Philadelphia 
Philadelphia 

6    Lester  Holtzman  *  (D) 

Rego  Park 

4.  Robert  N   C.  Nix  *  (D) 

Philadelphia 

7.  James  J   Delaney  *  (D) 
8.  Victor  L.  Anfuso  *  (D) 

Long  Island  City 
Brooklyn 

5.  William  J   Green,  Jr  *  (D) 
6    Herman  Toll  (D) 

Philadelphia 
.Philadelphia 

9.  Eugene  J.  Keogh  *  (D) 

Brooklyn 

7.  William  H   Mil  liken,  Jr.  (R) 

Sharon  Hill 

10    Edna  F    Kelly  *  (D)     . 

Brooklyn 

8.  Willard  S  Curtin  *  (R) 

Morrisville 

11    Emanuel  Celler  *  (D) 
12    Francis  E   Dorn  *  (R) 

Brooklyn 
Brooklyn 

9.  Paul  B    Dague  *  (R) 
10.  Stanley  A    Prokop  (D) 

Dowingtown 
Lake  Ariel 

13.  Abraham  J.  Multcr  *  (D) 

Brooklyn 

11.  Daniel  J   Flood*  (D) 

Wilkes-Barre 

14.  John  J.  Rooney  *  (D) 
15.  John  H   Ray*  (R) 
16.  Adam  C.  Powell  *  (D) 

Brooklyn 
Staten  Island 
New  York  City 

12.  Ivor  D    Fenton*  (R) 
13.  John  A.  Lafore,  Jr.*  (R)     .     . 
14    George  M   Rhodes  *  (D) 

Mahanoy  City 
.  .  Haverf  ord 
Reading 

17.  John  V.  Lindsay  (R) 

New  York  City 

15.  Francis  E.  Walter*  (D) 

Easton 

18.  Alfred  E.  Santangelo  *  (D) 
19.  Leonard  Farbstein  *  (D) 

New  York  City 
New  York  City 

16   Walter  M   Mumma  *  (R) 
17.  Alvin  R    Bush  f  (R) 

.  Harrisburg 
Muncy 

20.  Ludwig  Teller  *  (D) 
21.  Herbert  Zelenko  *  (D) 
22.  James  C   Healey  *  (D) 
23.  Isidore  Dollinger*  (D) 

New  York  City 
New  York  City 
New  York  City 
New  York  City 

18.  Richard  M.  Simpson  *  (R) 
19    James  M    Quigley  (D) 
20.    ames  E    Van  Zandt  *  (R) 
21.    bhnH  Dent*  (D) 

Huntingdon 
.       York 
Altoona 
.  .  Teannette 

24.  Charles  A   Buckley  *  (D) 
25.  Paul  A.  Fino*  (R) 
26.  Edwin  B   Dooley  *  (R) 
27.  Robert  R.  Barry  (R) 

New  York  City 
New  York  City 
.     Mamaroneck 
Yonkers 

22.    bhn  P  Saylor  *  (R) 
23.  Leon  H   Gavin  *  (R)     . 
24.  Carroll  D.  Kearns  *  (R)   . 

Johnstown 
....      Ofl  City 
Farrell 

25    Frank  M.  Clark  *  (D) 

Bessemer 

28.  Katharine  St.  George  *  (R)     . 
29.  J.  Ernest  Wharton  *  (R)              .     . 

Tuxedo  Park 
Richmondville 

26.  Thomas  E  Morgan  *  (D) 
27.  James  G  Fulton  *  (R) 

Fredericktown 
Pittsburgh 

30   Leo  W  O'Brien  *  (D) 
31.  Dean  P.  Taylor*  (R) 
32.  Samuel  S.  Stratton  (D) 

.    .             .     Albany 
.    ..     .             Troy 
.    .     .     Schenectady 

28.  William  S  Moorehead,  Jr.  (D) 
29.  Robert  J.  Corbett  *  (R) 
30.  Elmer  J.  Holland  *  (D) 

.  .  .  Pittsburgh 
.  Pittsburgh 
.     .        Pittsburgh 

33    Clarence  E   Kilburn  *  (R) 
34.  Alexander  PIrnie  (R) 
35.  R.  Walter  Riehlman  *  (R) 

Malone 
.    .  .     New  Hartford 
Tully 

Auburn 

Rhode  Island 

1.  Aime  J.  Forand  *  (D) 
2.  John  E.  Fogarty  *  (D)     

.  Cumberland 
Harmony 

37*  Howard  W.  Robison  *  (R)          . 

Owego 

38.  Jessica  McC.  Web  (R)         .... 

Rochester 

'Elected  on  May  26.  1959,  to  serve  the 

unexpired  term  of 

•Elected  on  Mar.  3,   1959,  to  serve  the  unexpired  term  of 
George  H.  Christopher,  who  died  on  Jan.  23,  1959. 


•  Died  on  Apr.  28,  1959. 
f  Died  on  Nov.  5,  1959. 


CONNECTICUT 

Representatives 

South  Carolina 

1.  L.  Mendel  Rivers  *  (D) 

2.  John  J.  Riley  *  (D) 

3.  W  J.  Bryan  Dora  *  (D) 

4.  Robert  T.  Ashmore  *  (D) 

5.  Robert  W.  Hemphill  *  (D) 

6.  John  L.  McMillan  *  (D) 

South  Dakota 

1.  George  S.  McGovern  *  (D) 

2.  E.  Y.  Berry*  (R) 


12 
13 
14 
IS. 
16 
17 
18 
1Q 
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1.  B.  Carroll  Recce*  (R) 

2  Howard  H.  Baker  *  (R) 

3.  Tames  B  Frazier,  Jr>  (D) 
'    loe  L   Evins  *  (D) 

Carlton  Loser  *  (D) 
_.  .loss  Bass  *  (D)  . 

7.  Tom  Murray  *  (D) 

8  Robert  A  Everett  *  (D) 

9  Clifford  Davis  *  (D) 

Texas 

1.  Wright  Patman  *  (D) 

2.  jack  Brooks  *  (D) 

3  Lmdley  Beckworth  *  (D) 

4.  Sam  Rayburn  •  (D) 

5  Bruce  Alger  *  (R) 

6  Olin  E   Teaguc  *  (D) 
7.  John  Dowdy  *  (D) 

8  Albert  Thomas*  (D) 

9  Clark  W   Thompson  *  (D) 
10.  Homer  Thornberry  *  (D) 
11    W   R    Poagc*  (D) 

Jim  Wright  *   (D) 

Frank  Ikard  *  (D) 

;bhn  Young*  (D) 

.toe  M   Kilgore*  (D) 

J  T  Rutherford  »  (D) 

Omar  Burleson  *  (D) 

Walter  Rogers  *  (D) 
.      George  Mahon  *  (D) 
20.  Paul  J.  KUday  *  (D) 
21    O    C   Fisher*  (D) 
22.  Bob  Casey  (D) 

Utah 

1  Henry  Aldous  Dixon  *  (R) 

2  David  S  King(D) 

Vermont 

At  Large-  William  H  Meyer  (D) 

Virginia 

1  Thomas  N   Downing  (D) 

2  Porter  Hardy,  Jr  *  (D) 

3  J    Vaughan  Gary*  (D) 

4  Wafkins  M   Abbift  *  (D) 

5.  William  M   Tuck  *  (D) 
6    Richard  H   Poff  *  (R) 

Burr  P  Harrison  *  (D) 
Howard  W    Smith  *  (D) 
W    Pat  Jennings  *  (D) 
Joel  T.  firoyhifi  *  (R) 

Washington 

.    Thomas  M    Pellcy  *  (R) 
2.  Jack  Westland  *  (R) 

3  Russell  V   Mack  »  (R) 

4  Catherine  May  (R) 

5  Walter  Horan  *  (R) 

6  Thor  C  Tollefson  *  (R) 

7  Don  Magnuson  *  (D) 

West  Virginia 

1.  Arch  A   Moore,  Jr*  (R) 

2  Harley  O  Staggers*  (D) 

3  Cleveland  M    Bailey  *  (D) 

4.  Ken  Hechlcr  (D) 

5  Elizabeth  Kee  *  (D) 

6.  John  Slack  (D) 

Wisconsin 

1    Gerald  T.  Flynn  (D>  

2.  Robert  W   Kastenmeier  (D) 

3  Gardner  R  Withrow  •  (R) 

4  Clement  J   Zablocki  *  (D) 

5.  Henry  S  Reuss  •  (D) 

6  William  K   Van  Pelt  *  (R) 

7  Melvin  R    Laird*  (R) 
R.  Tohn  W   Bvrnes  *  (R) 

9    Lester  R  Johnson  *  (D) 
10    Alvin  E.  O'Konski  *  (R) 

At  Large-  Keith  Thomson  *  (R) 

Puerto  Rico 

Resident  Comm.:  Antonio  Fern6s-Isern  * 


7 
S 
9 
10 

1 


Address 

, .  Charleston 

Sumter 

Greenwood 

Greenville 

Chester 

Florence 

Mitchell 
McLaughlin 


Johnson  City 

Huntsville 

Chattanooga 

Smithville 

Nashville 

...  Pulaski 

Jackson 

Union  City 

Memphis 

Texarkana 

Beaumont 

Gladewater 

Bon ham 

Dallas 

College  Station 

Athens 

Houston 

Galveston 

Austin 

Wato 

Weatherford 

Wichita  Falls 

Corpus  Christ! 

McAllen 

Odessa 

An  son 

Pampa 

Lubbock 

San  Antonio 

San  Angelo 

Houston 


(D) 


Salt  Lake 
West  Rupert 

Newport  News 

Churchland 

Richmond 

Appomatlox 

South  Boston 

Radford 

Winchester 

Broad  Run 

Marion 

Arlington 

Seattle 

Everett 

Hoqumm 

Yakima 

Wenatchee 

Tacoma 

Seattle 

Glen  Dale 

Keyser 

Clarksburg 

Huntington 

Bltiefield 

Charleston 

.     .  Racine 

Watertown 

La  Crosse 

Milwaukee 

Milwaukee 

Fond  du  Lac 

Marshfield 

Green  Bay 

Black  River  Falls 

Mercer 

Cheyenne 
Santurce 


CONNECTICUT.     A  New  England  State.  Area:  5,009 

P°P*    (™%  *?H:  /2'232>9P°-  Chief  cities 
census):  Hartford  (capital)  177,393;  New 


Haven  164,443;  Bridgeport  158,709;  Waterbury 
104,477;  Stamford  74,293;  New  Britain  73,726. 

Nickname,  The  Constitution  State.  Motto,  Qui 
Transtulit  Sustinet  (He  Who  Transplanted  Con- 
tinues to  Sustain).  Flower,  Mountain  Laurel.  Bird, 
Robin.  Entered  the  Union,  Jan.  9, 1788.  See  EDUCA- 
IJON,  SCHOOLS,  VITAL  STATISTICS. 

Finance  For  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30,  1958. 
general  revenue  amounted  to  $296.3  million;  and 
general  expenditure  $495  million.  Borrowing  for  the 
fiscal  year  amounted  to  $243.4  million;  and  debt  re- 
demption was  $13.7  million.  Total  debt  outstand- 
ing was  $797  million. 

Elections.  There  were  no  general  elections  for  ma- 
jor state-wide  officials. 

Legislation.  The  Connecticut  legislature  met  in 
legular  session  from  January  7  through  June  3.  The 
legislature  adopted  a  general  fund  budget  of  $457 
million  and  a  total  budget  of  $537  million  for  the 
biennium.  A  highway  bond  issue  of  $346  million 
was  authorized  along  with  another  capital  bond 
issue  of  $57  million.  A  number  of  license  and  regis- 
tration fees  were  increased.  The  sales  tax  was  ex- 
tended to  include  hotel  and  motel  rooms  and  gas 
and  electricity  used  for  commercial  heating. 

Changes  in  the  administrative  organization  of  the 
State  government  included  the  establishment  of  a 
Department  of  Agriculture,  Conservation  and  Nat- 
ural Resources,  and  the  merging  of  the  Civil  De- 
fense and  Military  Departments.  The  Health  De- 
partment was  enlarged.  A  Department  of  Consumer 
Protection  was  established  to  assume  responsibility 
for  a  number  of  regulatory  programs.  County  gov- 
ernment was  abolished  and  the  limited  remaining 
county  functions  were  transferred  to  the  State  "gov- 
ernment. 

Bond  issues  of  $20  million  were  authorized  for 
educational  purposes.  Other  educational  measures 
included  the  reinstatement  of  a  requirement  that 
elementary  teachers  have  five  years'  college  training 
to  become  eligible  for  a  standard  teaching  certifi- 
cate. Local  boards  of  education  were  authorized  to 
establish  community  colleges. 

Legislation  was  adopted  forbidding  discrimina- 
tion in  sale  or  rental  of  housing  consisting  of  five  or 
more  units,  and  the  Commission  on  Civil  Rights  was 
authorized  to  initiate  investigations  rather  than  to 
have  to  wait  for  complaints. 

Maximum  unemployment  compensation  benefits 
were  increased  from  $40  to  $45  a  week.  The  maxi- 
mum benefit  period  of  26  weeks  was  extended  to 
39  weeks  during  periods  of  high  unemployment. 

Officers,  1959.  Governor,  Abraham  A.  Ribicoff; 
Lieut.  Governor,  John  N.  Dempsey;  Secretary  or 
State,  Ella  T.  Grasso:  Attorney  General,  Albert  L. 
Coles;  Treasurer,  John  A.  Speziale;  Comptroller, 
Raymond  Thatcher. 

CONSTRUCTION.  Preliminary  estimates  of  the  De- 
partment of  Commerce  of  new  construction  in  con- 
tinental United  States  for  1959  is  $54  billion,  up 
about  10  percent  from  the  $48.9  billion  of  1958. 
Private  new  construction  is  $37.8  billion  or  70  per- 
cent of  the  total.  Public  new  construction  for  1959 
is  $16.2  billion,  an  increase  of  5  percent  from  the 
1958  amount.  Some  cost  indexes  increased  from  3.5 
to  4.5  percent.  Maintenance  and  repairs  may  amount 
to  $20  billion. 

Private  nonfarm  residential  construction  was 
$22.15  billion  in  1959,  up  nearly  23  percent  from 
1958.  The  increase  may  be  attributed  largely  to 
the  increase  in  new  dwelling  units,  the  1959  total 
being  $17  billion.  Nonresidential  buildings  de- 
creased less  than  1  percent  from  1958  to  1*8.600 
million  in  1959.  Industrial  building  was  off  $432 
million  while  commercial  was  up  $261  million.  Re- 
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ligious  building  was  up  $62  million,  and  social  and 
recreational  increased  $116  million.  Farm  construc- 
tion was  $1,750  million,  up  nearly  19  percent  from 

1958.  Private  public  utilities  were  $5,100  million  in 

1959,  a  drop  of  about  0.1  percent  from  1958.  Rail- 
road and  telephone  and  telegraph  construction  were 
just  about  the  same  in  1959  as  in  1958.  Electric 
light  and  power  construction  was  down  $175  million 
to  $2,075  million,  while  gas  increased  $200  million 
to  $1,700  million.  Other  private  construction  in- 
creased 5  percent  to  $200  million. 

Public  residential  building  in  1959  was  $1,000 
million,  an  increase  of  18  percent  from  the  1958 
amount.  The  1959  public  industrial  was  $340  mil- 
lion (down  17  percent)  and  educational  building 
was  $2,675  million  (down  7  percent).  Public  hos- 
pital and  institutional  building  at  $425  million  was 
up  9  percent,  administrative  and  service  building 
was  up  11  percent  to  $590  million.  Other  public 
building  was  $490  million  (up  5  percent).  Con- 
struction of  military  facilities  amounted  to  $1,490 
million  (up  6  percent),  highways  were  $5,800  mil- 
lion, an  increase  of  5  percent.  Public  water  systems 
construction  was  $565  million  (up  3  percent), 
sewer  construction  at  $900  million  was  up  8  per- 
cent. Public  service  enterprises  increased  24  percent 
to  $560  million,  conservation  and  development  were 
up  13  percent  to  $1,150  million  and  other  public 
construction  increased  53  percent  to  $235  million. 

The  dollar  volumes  of  new  construction  for  1959, 

1958,  and  1954  are  shown  in  Table  ].  Total  new 
construction  increased  in  the  five-year  interval  by 
43  percent,  from  $37.58  billion  to  $54  billion.  The 
increase  was  due  to  an  increase  in  structural  volume 
and  an  increase  in  construction  costs. 

Housing  The  number  of  new  nonfarm  housing 
units  started  during  the  first  11  months  of  1959  as 
estimated  by  the  Bureau  of  the  Census  is  1,294,000. 
This  indicates  a  total  for  the  year  of  about  1,380,000 
units.  This  number  will  be  exceeded  only  by  the 
1950  starts  of  1,396,000  units  and  is  14  percent 
above  the  total  for  1958.  The  1,412,000  starts  in 
tho  12-month  period,  October  1958-September 

1959,  is  the  greatest  number  of  starts  on  record  in  a 
like  period.  Private  starts  constitute  about  97  per- 
cent of  the  1959  total. 

The  number  of  starts  in  metropolitan  locations 
during  the  first  nine  months  of  1959  is  68  percent  of 
total  starts  in  the  period.  This  is  the  same  percentage 
distribution  between  metropolitan  and  nonmetro- 
politan  as  in  1958.  The  distnbution  of  starts  during 


TABLE  1— NEW  CONSTRUCTION 
(Millions  of  Dollars) 


Type  of  Construction 

1954* 

1958* 

1959" 

Total  new  construction 

$37,577 

$48,903 

$54,000 

Private  construction 

25,768 

33,491 

37,800 

Residential   buildings4       .    .    . 
New  dwelling  units 
Additions  and  alterations 

13,496 
12,070 
1,130 

18,047 
13,552 
3,862 

22,150 
17,000 
4,400 

Nonhousekeeiring 
Nonresidential  buildings4 

296 
6,250 

633 
8,675 

750 
8,600 

Industrial 

2,030 

2,382 

1,950 

Commercial 

2,212 

3,589 

3,850 

Office  buildings  and  ware- 

houses 

958 

2,013 

1,925 

Stores,  restaurants,  and  ga- 

rages 

1,254 

1,576 

1,925 

Other  nonresidential  buildings 

2,008 

2,704 

2,800 

Religious 

593 

863 

925 

Educational 

529 

574 

530 

Hospital  and  institutional 

337 

600 

570 

Social  and  recreational 

228 

424 

540 

Miscellaneous 

321 

243 

235 

Farm  construction 

1,560 

1,475 

1,750 

Public  utilities 

4,341 

5,105 

5,100 

Railroad 

353 

276 

275 

Telephone  and  telegraph 
Electric  light  and  power 

655 
1.900 

904 
2.2SO 

900 
2,075 

Gas 

1,108 

1,500 

1,700 

Other  public  utilities 

325 

175 

150 

All  other  private 

121 

189 

200 

Public  construction 

11,809 

15,412 

16,200 

Residential  buildings 

336 

846 

1,000 

Nonresidential  buildings 

4,641 

4,653 

4,500 

Industrial 

1,506 

408 

340 

Educational 

2,134 

2,875 

2,675 

Hospital  and  institutional 

365 

390 

425 

Administrative   and   service 
Other 
Military  facilities 

{  636 
1,030 

532 
448 
1,402 

590 
470 
1,490 

Highways 
Sewer  and  water  systems 

3.7SO 
982 

5,500 
1,387 

5,800 
1,465 

Sewer 

836 

900 

Water 

551 

565 

Public  service  enterprises 
Conservation  and  development 

218 

704 

451 
1,019 

560 
1,150 

All  other  public 

148 

154 

235 

0  Joint  estimates  of  the  Department  of  Labor  and  the  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce  *  Revised  •  Preliminary,  Department  of 
Commerce  « Nonfarm 

the  first  nine  months  of  1959  according  to  type  of 
structure  is  practically  the  same  as  in  the  like  pe- 
riod of  1958;  one-family  80  percent  in  1959,  81  per- 
cent in  1958,  two-family  3  percent  in  1959  and  in 
1958;  multi-family  17  percent  in  1959  and  16  per- 
cent in  1958. 

The  regional  distnbution  of  starts  during  the  first 
nine  months  of  1959  is  iust  about  the  same  as  in  the 
corresponding  period  of  1958:  Northeast  about  one 
sixth,  North  Central  one  fourth,  South  one  third,  and 
West  about  one  fourth  of  total. 


TABLE  2— WHOLESALE  PRICES  OF  SELECTED  CONSTRUCTION  MATERIALS 


Commodity 

LUMBER 

Dimension,  25%  Std,  2x4,  mixed,  c/1.  fob  mill,  D  F.  

Boards,  25%  Std,  1  x  8  mixed,  c/1,  fob   mill,  D  F  .  ... 

Timbers,  constr    8  x  8  to  12  x  12,  c/1,  fob   mill,  D  F 
Flooring,  select,  25/32,  2  25  face,  c/1,  fob   mill,  R  0. 

MILL  WORK 

Doors,  flush,  interior  hardwood  face  veneer,  2°  x  68  by  1  375,  c/1  freight  allowed 

PLYWOOD 

Douglas  fir,  interior,  grade  A-D,  0.25  x  48  x  96,  3  ply,  fob  mill 

PREPARED    PAINT 

Varnish,  floor,  first  grade,  del. 

Outside,  white,  first  grade,  del  .  , 


METAL    PRODUCTS 

Structural  shapes,  carbon.  6  x  4  x  0  5  angles.  A-7.  fob   mill 

Bar.  reinforcing,  carbon,  No.  6  x  30  ft  ,  f.o  b   mill  

Nails,  wire,  carbon,  8d  common,  c/1,  fob   mill 

Copper  water  tubing,  type  L,  0.75"  size,   045"  wall,  10,000  ft.  or  more,  freight  allowed, 
fo.b.  mill 


Untt 

mbf. 
mbf 
mbf. 
mbf 


m.sf. 

gal. 
gal. 

100  Ibs. 
100  Ibs. 
100  Ibs. 

ft. 


Aug.  '59 

7722 

71  30 

83.32 

182  24 

8.04 
71.67 

414 
4.80 

617 
639 
983 

.258 


Aug.  '58 

67.30 
6029 
69.15 
172.62 

7.82 
70.93 

413 
4.80 

617 
634 
983 

.258 


NON-METALLIC   MINERAL    PRODUCTS 

Sand,  construction,  fob   plant 

ton 

1  34 

1  31 

Gravel,  1  5"  max  ,  for  concrete,  fob   plant 
Crushed  stone,  1  5"  max  ,  for  concrete,  fob   plant 
Building  blocks,  8  x  8  x  16,  lightweight  aggregate,  concrete,  fob   plant 
Building  brick,  clay,  f  o  b   plant 
Partition  tile,  clay,  scored,  4  x  12  x  12,  f  ob  plant 

ton 
ton 

B 

M 

L62 
1.67 
.19 
31  71 
138.09 

1  59 
168 
.19 
3093 
137.03 

Source:  Construction  Review.  November  1959. 
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Costs.  Construction  costs  continue  to  rise.  The 
Engineering  News-Record  Construction  Cost  Index 
stood  at  808.6  Dec.  3,  1959  as  against  773.9  a  year 
earlier,  up  4.5  percent.  The  corresponding  Building 
Cost  Index  was  552.7,  an  increase  of  3.6  percent  for 
the  year.  The  base  for  these  indexes  is  1913  =  100. 
The  Construction  Cost  Index  hit  a  high  in  Septem- 
ber 1959  of  812.6.  The  Building  Cost  Index  also  hit 
a  top  of  555.9  in  September  1959,  and  slipped  to 
the  552.7  level  in  December.  The  decrease  in  both 
cases  was  due  to  a  diop  in  lumber  prices. 

The  E.  H.  Boech  and  Associates  construction  cost 
indexes  ( 20  city  average )  indicate  that  cost  of  resi- 
dences in  August  1959  was  about  3  percent  above 
the  August  1958  figure.  Similarly  the  index  repre- 
senting the  construction  costs  of  apartments,  hotels 
and  office  buildings  was  up  4  percent  in  the  same 
period  as  was  the  index  of  commercial  and  factory 
building. 

Highway  price  indexes  prepared  by  some  of  the 
States  shows  erratic  movements  from  quarter  to 
quarter  and  between  corresponding  quarters  of  suc- 
ceeding years. 

The  U.S.  Bureau  of  Public  Roads  reports  indicate 
that  during  the  first  half  of  1959  the  average  num- 
ber of  bidders  per  contract  on  Federal-aid  primary 
projects  was  7.4.  This  was  somewhat  higher  than 
the  corresponding  period  of  1958.  The  range  among 
States  was  4  to  11.5.  Bids  ran  about  11  percent  be- 
low the  engineers'  estimates,  the  range  among  States 
was  from  2.6  to  33.1. 

Material  and  Equipment  Prices.  The  wholesale  prices 
of  most  of  the  selected  construction  materials  as  re- 
ported by  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  continued 
their  upward  movement.  Of  the  45  items  listed,  28 
increased,  seven  decreased  and  11  remained  un- 
changed. The  largest  increase  was  20.5  percent  and 
was  for  timber  8  x  8  in.  to  12  x  12  in.  The  largest  de- 
crease was  for  one  item  of  plumbing  equipment.  In- 
side and  outside  prepared  paint  did  not  change 
during  the  year  period  August  1958-August  1959. 
The  particular  structural  steel  shape  used  in  the 
pricing  did  not  change  during  the  period.  See 
Table  2  on  preceding  page. 

The  Associated  Equipment  Distributors  publish 
a  compilation  of  rental  rates  of  construction  equip- 
ment for  informational  purposes.  These  are  national 
averages  and  are  not  intended  to  influence  any  local 
rental  contracts  for  conditions,  customs,  and  prices 
vary  widely  across  the  country.  They  graphically 
portray  the  importance  of  equipment  as  an  element 
of  construction  costs.  Rental  rates  for  selected  items 


TABLE   3— MONTHLY  RENTAL   RATES   OF 
SELECTED     CONSTRUCTION     EQUIPMENT 


Equipment 

Air  compressor,  portable,  gasoline* 
Vibrator,  pneumatic  powered,  flexible5 
Brooms,  road,  tractor  mounted 
Concrete  bucket,  bottom  dump,  4  c  y. 
Dragline  bucket,  2  c  y, 
Dragline  bucket,  10  c  y. 
Concrete  cart,  powered,  16-18  c  f 
Conveyors,  flight,  portable,  gas  or  elec- 
tric" 

Crane,  crawler,  diesel,  5Td 
Crane,  crawler,  diesel,  20-24  ST* 
Crane,  truck  mounted,  diesel,  45-50T* 
Crane,  clamshell,  crawler,  diesel,  4  c  y 
Dragline    excavator,    crawler,    diesel,    6 

cy.« 

Shovel,  power,  crawler,  diesel,  4  c  y. 
Hoe,  power,  crawler,  diesel.  2  5  c  y. 
Roller,  road,  three  wheel,  diesel,  12- 1ST 
Tractor,   crawler,  direct  drive,    201-265 

hpr 
Tractor,   crawler,   torque  converter,   331 

hp' 

Two-wheel  tractor  with  two-wheel  scrap- 
er* 


1959 

$883  00 
90  SO 
29200 
20900 
212  00 
93000 
21400 

23000 

73700 

5,452  00 

6.202  00 

9,012  00 

12,796.00 

9,011  00 

4,746.00 

844.00 

3,150.00 
4,038  00 
3,446.00 


1958 

$887  00 
88.25 
28400 
20600 
21200 
89800 
217.00 

20200 

71900 

5,292  00 

6,033  00 

8,766  00 

12,444  00 

8,81800 

4,772  00 

83600 

2,939  00 
4,226  00 
3,475  00 


Source-  Associated  Equipment  Distributors.  « 501-600  cfpm 
» 75-115  Ib  "32-40  ft  "no  bucket,  10  ft.  •  no  bucket 
f  bare.  9  290-350  hp  ,  18-27  c  y. 

of  equipment  are  shown  in  Table  3.  Note  the  rela- 
tively small  changes  from  1958  to  1959,  some  up  a 
little,  some  down  a  little. 

Wages.  Wage  rates  in  effect  December  1959,  for 
some  trades  in  20  U.S.  cities  and  in  Montreal  and 
Toronto  are  shown  in  Table  4.  The  maximum  in- 
crease during  the  year  was  44tf  per  hour  for  steam- 
fitters  in  Baltimore  and  San  Francisco.  The  maxi- 
mum increases  in  direct  wage  rates  for  some  other 
trades  are  bricklayers  35tf,  carpenters  30#,  struc- 
tural iron  workers  3(ty,  hoisting  engineers  41tf,  elec- 
trical workers  32.5tf ,  steamfitters  44tf,  common  labor 
30tf.  Increases  up  to  35tf  per  hour  were  posted  in 
Montreal  and  up  to  about  40tf  in  Toronto. 

Earnings.  Average  weekly  earnings  and  average 
hours  worked  per  week  of  employees  of  certain 
types  of  contractors  are  shown  in  Table  5  for  the 
months  of  January  and  August  1959.  Corresponding 
values  for  1958  are  shown  in  parentheses.  Average 
weekly  earnings  in  January  1959,  were  from  63tf  to 
$7.06  greater  than  in  January  1958,  and  the  August 
1959  average  earnings  were  from  $3.18  to  $7.40 
greater  than  August  1958  earnings.  The  greatest 
change  in  earnings  from  January  1959  to  August 
1959,  was  $26.12  for  highway  and  street.  As  a  year 
ago,  the  employees  of  specialty  contractors  on  elec- 


TABLE  4- SKILLED  AND  COMMON  WAGE  RATES- PER  HOUR 

(Quoted  by  permission  oj  Engineering  News  Record,  Copyright  1959,  McGraw-Hill  Publishing  Co  ,  Inc.) 

(Fringe  Benefits,  cents  per  hour) 


Brick- 

Car- 

Struct  Iron 

Hoisting 

Electrical 

Steam- 

Common  Labor 

layers 

penters 

Workers 

Engineers 

Workers 

fitters 

Building 

Heavy  Const 

Atlanta     .  .  $3  85 

$3  20 

$3  45+7J4 

$325 

$3  50+10 

$3  70+20 

$1  825 

$1.825 

Baltimore        4  10+10 

3  30+7*4 

3  90+7*4 

3  35/4.05+10 

3  75+7*4 

3  74+9  y, 

2  20+7*4 

2  20+7*4 

Birmingham   3  °S 

3  15 

345+10 

3  18 

365 

347+10 

1  85 

1  95 

Boston            3  80  |-  20 

3  55+10 

4.02+20 

3  90+10 

3  90+25 

3  754-25 

2  65+10 

2  55+10 

Chicago          4  07J4+7*4 

3  75+20 

4.15+16 

3.75+5 

4  10 

3  95+24 

3  02*4+7*4 

Cincinnati       3  90+10 

3  72*4 

3  80+10 

3  475/3.70 

392+39J4 

3.95+9*4 

2.75  2 

2  65 

Cleveland        3  965+10 

3  99 

3  89+10 

399 

405 

3  79+20 

325 

3  165 

Dallas   ....    39S 

3  35 

3  425+7j/a 

345 

3.5047*4 

3  575+8*4 

1  80 

1.80 

Denver           3  90 

350 

341+7*4 

3  15 

3  75+14 

3  80+10 

2  25 

2.25 

Detroit      .  .    3  90+30 

3  55+42 

3  90+22*4 

3  55+36 

3  90+44 

3  835+17*4 

2  80+42 

2  80+42 

Kansas  City   3  05 

350 

355 

3445 

3  75+28 

3  60+9*4 

2  455 

2  505 

LosAngelM    400+25 

3  60+20 

407*4+23*4 

3  61+15 

4  40-  -44 

4  10+52 

2  88+10 

2  88+10 

Minneapolis   3.875 

345 

362 

3.45 

3  55+39 

3  62+20 

2  70 

2.70 

New  Orleans  3  675+7*4 

3  20 

3  SO+7# 

3325+7*4 

3  675+7*4 

360+15 

1.85 

1  85 

New  York    .    4  80444 

4  40+35 

4.60+47 

46S+37 

3  90+1  272 

4  50+54 

3  30+26 

3.30+26 

Philadelphia  4  10+17 
Pittsburgh  .    430+20 

3  785 
3  775+20 

4  30+23 
4.15+20 

3  935/4  215+10 
3  73+20 

437J4+16 
435+32*4 

4  10+31*4 
4  00+20 

2.50 
2  575+20 

2  40+10 
2  425+20 

St.  Louis  ..    405+32'4 

3  725+10 

3  75+7J/, 

3  825 

4  11+31 

4.07*4  +  20 

2  775+10 

2.775+10 

San  Francisco  4  25+42*4 
Seattle    ...    415+10 

3  5  "5+30*4 
3  32+10 

4.075+22*4 
3  59+10 

3  405+10 
3  59+20 

4  22+29 
3  80+26 

4  14+54 
381+24 

2  865+10 
2  85+10 

2.865+10 
2.85+10 

Montreal  .  .    2  45+5 
Toronto           3  00+12 

7  25+5 
2  80+12 

2.45+5 
2.85+H 

2  35+5 
2.05+12 

23S+5 
3  30+13 

247+5 
3.20+13 

1  6l>+4 
1  80+7 

1.65+4 
1  80+7 

Source:  Engineering  Ntws  Record,  Dec.  3,  1959. 
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Average  Weekly 
Earnings* 

Average  Weekly 

Jan.  '59 

Aug  '59 

Jan  '59 

Aug.  '59 

(107  10) 

(113  70) 

(35  7) 

(37.9) 

ALL  CONSTRUCTION 

$111  03 

$119.18 

357 

38.2 

All  Building  Contractors 

(108.06) 
$111  65 

(113.40) 
$118  50 

(35.2) 
350 

(36.7) 
36.8 

(10039) 

(106.48) 

(35.1) 

(37  1) 

General  Contractors 

$103  01 

$109.66 

34.8 

36.8 

All  Specialty  Contrac- 

(112.29) 

(117.90) 

(35.2) 

(36.5) 

tors 

$11686 

$123  65 

35.2 

368 

Plumbing  and  Heat- 

(12236) 

(12497) 

(380) 

(38.1) 

ing 

$127  64 

$131  06 

38.1 

381 

Painting  and  Deco- 

(102 94) 

(11076) 

(33.1) 

(35.5) 

rating 

$107  52 

$11700 

33  6 

360 

(13235) 

(136  76) 

(38  7) 

(38.2) 

Electrical  Work 

$139.41 

$143  95 

38  3 

38  8 

All  Other  Special 

(104  54) 

(11246) 

(334) 

(357) 

Trades 

$108  54 

$118  74 

335 

362 

All  Nonbuilding  Con- 

(103 79) 

(114  66) 

(38.3) 

(420) 

struction 

$105  88 

$121  69 

38  5 

430 

Highway  and  Street 

(  92.96) 
$  9359 

(112  31) 
$119  71 

(38  1) 
382 

(437) 
445 

Other  Nonbuildm* 

(110.59) 
$114  55 

(11687) 
$12349 

(384) 
387 

(40.3) 
41.3 

a  Corresponding  1958  values  in  paientheses  Source.  Department 
of  Labor 

trical  work  have  the  highest  weekly  earnings  both 
in  January  and  August  1959. 

The  change  in  the  average  number  of  hours 
worked  per  week  in  a  given  month  of  1958  to  the 
corresponding  month  in  1959  is  small,  the  maximum 
being  one  hour.  The  change  in  hours  worked  per 
week  from  January  1959  to  August  1959,  varied 
from  0  to  6.3.  The  zero  value  being  for  plumbing 
and  heating  contractors  and  the  6.3  for  highway  and 
street  contractors. 

Employment.  Estimates  of  the  Department  of  La- 
bor of  the  number  of  workeis  employed  on  contract 
construction  by  all  types  of  contractors  between 
September  1958  and  August  1959,  indicate  a  maxi- 
mum of  3,101,000  in  August  1959,  and  a  minimum 
of  2,256,000  in  February.  The  change  from  August 
1958  to  August  1959  was  a  plus  5  percent. 

The  maximum  and  minimum  employment  for 
seveial  types  of  conti actors  were:  all  building  con- 
tractors 2,412,000  and  1,837,000;  general  contrac- 
tors 842,000  and  623,500,  all  specialty  contractors 
1,569,500  and  1,213,200;  plumbing  and  heating 
331,200  and  287,600;  painting  and  decorating  245,- 
700  and  141,500;  electrical  work  187,100  (Septem- 
ber 1958)  and  160,400  (March  1959):  other  special 
trades  809,100  and  618,500;  all  nonbuilding  con- 
ti actors  689,000  and  419,000;  highway  and  street 
346,300  and  164,300;  other  nonbuilding  350,000 
(June  1959)  and  254,600.  The  maximum  occurred 
in  August  and  the  minimum  in  February  except  as 
noted. 

Work  Stoppages.  The  work  at  Glen  Canyon  Dam 
was  at  a  standstill  from  July  to  December  1959,  due 
to  a  strike  caused  by  demand  for  a  substantial  sub- 
sistence allowance.  Work  requiring  operating  en- 
gineers in  certain  Indiana  areas  was  closed  down  at 
year's  end.  The  dispute  seems  to  center  around  the 
demand  by  the  union  for  use  of  hiring  halls. 

Accidents.  The  frequency  rate  (number  of  dis- 
abling injuries  per  million  man-hours  of  exposure) 
in  construction  in  1958  was  16.99,  down  from  19.72 
in  1957.  The  all  industry  figure  for  1958  is  6.17.  The 
severity  rate  ( the  days  lost  per  million  man-hours ) 
for  construction  in  1958  was  2,538.  This  is  down 
from  2,616  for  1957.  The  severity  rate  for  all  in- 
dustry is  744.  Construction  in  1958  stands  37th  of 
40  industries  in  accident  frequency  and  36th  of  40 
in  severity. 

Sources  of  Data:  Business  Week;  Engineering 
News  Record;  Construction  Review,  U.S.  Depart- 


ment of  Commerce;  The  Constructor,  Associated 
General  Contractors  of  America;  The  Journal  of 
Home  Building,  National  Association  of  Home 
Builders;  Construction  Methods  and  Equipment; 
Construction  Equipment  News,  Associated  Equip- 
ment Distributors;  Contractors  and  Engineers. 

-FRANK  W.  STUBBS,  JR. 

CONSUMER  COOPERATIVES.  Cooperatives  claimed 
about  14  million  families  as  members  in  1958  out  of 
a  total  of  44  million  U.S.  families.  The  Cooperative 
League  of  the  U.S.A.,  organized  in  1916  as  a  feder- 
ated national  service  agency  for  its  members,  is 
composed  of  regional  and  State  wholesale  coopera- 
tives and  insurance  companies,  and  national  associa- 
tions of  certain  cooperative  groups;  the  League 
belongs  to  the  International  Cooperative  Alliance. 
Not  all  cooperative  organizations  in  the  United 
States  are  within  the  League. 

Retail  Cooperatives.  Reports  of  several  large  urban 
societies  indicate  steady  growth  in  membership  and 
sales  volume.  A  report  by  the  Cooperative  League 
of  the  U.S.A.,  on  the  26  leading  cooperative  grocery 
stores  shows  that  24  did  a  business  of  more  than  $1 
million  each  in  1958,  compared  with  only  3  in  1947 
and  13  societies  in  1952.  Total  sales  of  these 
26  cooperatives  increased  12  percent  from  1957  to 
1958,  to  $75.5  million,  and  almost  100  percent  from 
1953.  This  compares  with  an  increase  in  sales  among 
all  retail  grocery  stores  of  5  percent  from  1957  to 
1958  and  39  percent  from  1953.  In  spite  of  the  large 
gams  of  the  leading  cooperative  grocery  stores,  the 
sales  volume  of  these  cooperatives  was  only  .02  of 
one  percent  of  total  grocery  stores  sales  in  the  U.S. 
Membership  in  the  26  leading  cooperative  societies 
increased  13  percent  from  1957  to  1958,  76  percent 
from  1953  to  1958.  In  1958,  the  26  societies  oper- 
ated 38  supermarkets;  one  department  store;  17 
general  stores;  six  pharmacies,  18  or  more  petro- 
leum supply  services,  including  service  stations; 
thiee  bakeries;  two  dairies;  two  coal  supply  stations; 
one  meat  packing  plant;  and  three  gift  snops. 

The  retail  trade  in  meats  and  groceries  of  farm 
supply  cooperatives  has  increased  29.5  percent  since 
1951-52  to  $48,782,000  in  1956-57.  This  repre- 
sented only  2.3  peicent  of  the  total  cooperative  farm 
supply  business  ( in  net  figures )  in  1956-57. 

Credit  Unions.  One  third  of  all  credit  unions  in 
1 958  were  among  industrial  employees  in  manufac- 
turing establishments.  Credit  unions  also  were  found 
among  government,  communication,  and  utility  em- 
ployees, in  trade,  iood  processing  and  other  occu- 
pations, trade  unions,  and  teacher,  church  or  neigh- 
borhood groups. 

STATE  AND  FEDERAL  CREDIT  UNIONS 


Amount 

Index  • 

Dec  31,  1958 

1958 

1957 

Number  of  credit  unions 

18,758 

200 

192 

Number  of  members 

10,593,023 

284 

265 

Members'  savings 

$3,869,865,850 

606 

529 

Loans  outstanding 

$3,077,390,191 

773 

701 

Source-  Bureau  of  Federal  Credit  Unions,  U.S.  Department  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  «  1947-49  as  100. 

The  amount  of  credit  union  loans  continued  to  ex- 
pand more  rapidly  than  other  types  of  consumer 
loans,  increasing  16  percent  in  the  year  ending 
August  1959,  compared  with  an  increase  of  14  per- 
cent in  commercial  bank  loans,  8  percent  in  sales 
finance  companies'  loans,  6  percent  in  loans  by 
consumer  finance  companies,  and  12  percent  in 
loans  by  all  other  financial  institutions.  However, 
commercial  banks  and  sales  finance  companies  still 
issued  the  bulk  of  consumer  instalment  credit,  39 
and  26  percent  respectively. 

EUctriclty  and  Utophon*.  In  mid-1959,  4.6  million 
farms,  or  96  percent  of  all  farms,  received  central 
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station  electric  service,  52  percent  through  coop- 
eratives. REA  cooperative  borrowers  (see  RURAL 
ELECTRIFICATION  ADMINISTRATION)  served  over  4 
million  consumers  in  1958:  3.8  million  rural  resi- 
dential customers,  almost  362,000  rural  commer- 
cial, industrial,  and  miscellaneous  electric  service 
customers.  Total  loans  approved  by  REA  for  elec- 
trification increased  more  slowly  in  the  year  ending 
Oct.  31,  1959,  than  in  any  of  the  three  years  pre- 
ceding. Cooperatives  have  declined  in  recent  years 
as  a  proportion  of  all  REA  electric  borrowers,  but 
still  constitute  about  93  percent  of  all  electric  bor- 
rowers. On  Oct.  31,  1959,  REA  approved-loans  to 
telephone  cooperatives  were  39.5  percent  of  all  REA 
telephone  loans,  compared  with  42  percent  in  1958 
and  60  percent  in  1955. 

JVUdical  Car*.  Of  the  115.000  persons  belonging 
to  consumer-managed  health  cooperatives  in  1957, 
only  about  80,000  belonged  to  plans  providing 
group  practice  in  a  clinic  or  hospital,  or  both.  In 
sections  of  the  east,  along  the  west  coast,  and  in  the 
northwestern  states,  cooperative  and  other  consumer 
controlled  group  practice  plans  contribute  sub- 
stantially to  medical  care  in  these  areas. 

The  Group  Health  Federation  of  America,  found- 
ed in  1946,  had  24  member  plans  in  1958  in  the 
United  States  and  Canada.  The  GHFA  and  the 
American  Labor  Health  Association  merged  in 
the  spring  of  1959  to  form  the  Group  Health  Associa- 
tion of  America.  Their  affiliates  represent  more  than 
six  million  consumers  in  the  United  States,  Canada, 
and  Mexico.  The  Association  assists  interested 
groups  in  establishing  consumer-sponsored  medical 
care  plans,  sets  standards,  etc. 

Housing  Cooperatives.  On  Sept.  30,  1959,  mort- 
gages had  been  insured  for  $603,538,116  under  Sec- 
tion 213  of  the  National  Housing  Act  of  1950,  on 
30,502  units  in  185  management-type  cooperatives 
(mainly  apartments),  and:  on  24,827  units  in  874 
sales-type  cooperatives  ( individual  houses  which  on 
completion  by  the  cooperatives  were  sold  to  own- 
ers). Cooperatives  have  also  been  built  under  State 
laws  permitting  partial  tax  rebates  to  limited-divi- 
dend or  nonprofit  housing  companies.  Eleven  States 
have  such  legislation.  New  York,  which  first  passed 
such  a  law  in  1926,  and  in  1955  enacted  a  provision 
for  direct  loans,  has  built  over  13,000  units. 

— ANNA-STINA  ERICSON 

COOPERATIVE  EXTENSION  SERVICE.  Cooperative  Ex- 
tension work  in  agriculture,  home  economics,  and 
4-H  is  a  national  educational  program  to  provide 
farm  people  and  others,  through  county  extension 
agents,  with  the  latest  research  findings  and  techni- 
cal advice  on  improved  methods  of  farming  and 
homcmaking.  Because  of  emphasis  on  quality  pro- 
duction ana  marketing,  wise  use  of  resources,  and 
sound  management,  communities  benefit  education- 
ally, socially,  and  financially.  The  program  is  a  part- 
nership undertaking  of  State  land-grant  colleges  or 
universities,  the  Federal  Extension  service  of  the 
U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture,  county  gov- 
ernments, and  local  people.  Latest  figures  snow  an 
estimated  12,437,000  families  are  assisted  annually 
in  using  improved  farming  and  homemaking  prac- 
tices. During  1959,  4-H  clubs  had  a  new  high  of 
2,254,000  members  in  nearly  93,000  organized  clubs 
in  all  50  States  and  Puerto  Rico. 
COPPER.  World  Production.  Figures  compiled  by  the 
U.S.  Bureau  of  Mines  show  an  all-time  peak  of 
world  mine  production  of  3.54  million  metric  tons 
of  copper  in  1957  compared  with  3.39  million  tons 
in  1958.  The  following  major  producers  furnished 
81  percent  of  the  1958  total:  United  States  888,427 
metric  tons;  Chile  462,245;  U.S.S.R.  (est.)  425,000; 
Federation  of  Rhodesia  407,782;  Canada  314,625; 


Belgian  Congo  237,732.  Countries  producing  be- 
tween 40,000  and  90,000  tons  supplied  11  percent; 
Japan  80,788  tons;  Australia  74,633;  Mexico  64,963; 
Peru  49,761;  Union  of  South  Africa  49,546;  and  the 
Phih'ppines  47,030.  The  remaining  8  percent  was 
furnished  by  smaller  producers. 

Smelter  production  was  3.57  million  metric  tons 
in  1958  compared  with  3.69  million  tons  in  1957. 
Following  are  incomplete  tonnages  for  smelter  out- 
put in  1959  covering  the  number  of  months  shown 
in  parentheses  following  the  tonnage  figures;  Fed- 
eration of  Rhodesia  316,400  (7);  Chile  251,900 
(6);  Canada  202,219  (7);  Belgian  Congo  154,700 
(7),  West  Germany  139,300  (8). 

United  States.  Mine  production  decreased  10  per- 
cent from  1,086,859  short  tons  in  1957  to  979,329 
tons  in  1958,  with  Arizona  producing  485,839  tons 
and  Utah  ranking  second  with  189,184  tons.  Smelter 
production  decreased  from  1,178,145  tons  to  1,069,- 
052  tons,  and  refinery  production  dropped  to 
1,352,520  tons  from  1,454,176  tons  in  1957.  Im- 
ported materials  contributed  76,134  tons  to  die  1958 
smelter  output  and  350,875  tons  to  the  refinery  out- 
put. In  addition,  496,309  tons  of  unmanufactured 
copper  ( ingots,  plates,  bars,  blister,  etc. )  including 
128,464  tons  of  refined  copper  were  imported,  ana 
428,015  tons  of  metallic  copper  including  384,868 
tons  of  refined  copper  were  exported.  Secondary 
recoveries  from  old  scrap  added  411,367  tons  to  the 
supply.  Actual  consumption  of  refined  copper  de- 
creased from  1,352,124  tons  in  1957  to  1,250,677 
tons  in  1958. 

In  the  first  six  months  of  1959  mine  production 
increased  to  579,626  tons,  smelter  production  to 
620,395  tons,  refinery  production  to  763,976  tons, 
and  actual  consumption  to  798,913  tons. 

—BERENICE  B.  MITCHELL 

COPTIC  CHURCH.  The  Coptic  Church  or  Egyptian 
Orthodox  Church  is  a  member  in  a  group  of 
churches  called  the  monophysites.  It  is  doctrinally 
close  to  Greek  Orthodoxy,  having  split  from 
the  Roman  Catholic  Church  in  A.D.  451.  Although 
three  quarters  of  its  estimated  14  million  believers 
are  members  of  the  Ethiopian  Church,  all  authority 
lested  in  the  smaller  Coptic  Church  of  Egypt  until 
June  1959.  The  head  of  the  Coptic  Church,  who  is 
the  Bishop  of  Alexandria,  is  called  the  Patriarch. 
The  functions  of  the  Patriarch  are  similai  to  those  of 
a  bishop.  On  May  10, 1959,  Archpricst  Mina  Elbara- 
moussi  Elmetwahad  was  enthroned  as  the  116th 
Patriarch  of  Alexandria  and  chose  to  be  known  as 
Anba  Kyrillos  VI.  In  order  to  heal  the  growing  rift 
between  the  Coptics  of  Ethiopia  and  the  Coptics  of 
Egypt,  on  June  28, 1959,  he  named  Anba  Basilios  as 
the  first  Patriarch  of  the  Established  Orthodox 
Church  of  Ethiopia,  thus  breaking  tradition  by  cre- 
ating two  patriarchates  in  one  apostolic  see. 
COPYRIGHT,  U.S.  There  were  no  amendments  to  the 
50-year  old  copyright  law  (Title  17  of  the  U.S. 
Code)  in  1959,  but  the  program  of  studies  for  its 
general  revision  continued  and  by  the  end  of  1959 
the  number  of  studies  completea  totaled  22.  The 
series  will  be  issued  as  Senate  Committee  Prints 
which  will  be  available  from  the  Superintendent  of 
Documents. 

During  the  year  Brazil,  Lebanon,  and  Czechoslo- 
vakia brought  to  34  the  number  of  adherents  to  the 
Universal  Copyright  Convention  which  came  into 
force  on  Sept.  16,  1955. 

The  Intergovernmental  Copyright  Committee,  es- 
tablished under  the  Universal  Copyright  Conven- 
tion for  the  purpose  of  studying  problems  in  the 
application  and  operation  of  the  Convention,  met  in 
Munich  in  August  for  its  fourth  annual  session,  with 
the  Register  of  Copyrights  serving  as  U.S.  represen- 
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tative.  The  Committee  met  Jointly  with  the  Perma- 
nent Committee  of  the  Berne  Copyright  Union  to 
consider,  among  other  things,  the  copyright  protec- 
tion of  news  and  of  works  of  applied  arts  and  de- 
signs, double  taxation  of  copyright  royalties,  and 
neighboring  rights. 

There  were  also  two  other  international  meetings 
relating  to  copyright,  one  in  Athens,  Greece,  from 
September  14-19,  where  neighboring  rights  (rights 
"neighboring"  on  copyright),  designs,  and  motion 

S'ctures  were  on  the  agenda;  the  other  at  The 
ague  from  September  28  to  October  10  on  revision 
of  The  Hague  Arrangement  concerning  interna- 
tional protection  of  industrial  designs  and  models. 
The  subject  of  design  has  become  one  of  increasing 
interest  in  the  United  States  as  well  as  abroad.  Most 
proposed  law  on  design  protection  incorporates  cer- 
tain copyright  principles. 

The  Attorney  General  of  the  United  States  re- 
leased an  opinion  on  May  8,  1959,  that  the  Register 
of  Copyrights  has  the  authority  but  not  the  duty  to 
deny  registration  to  works  that  appear  to  be  illegal 
(seditious,  libelous,  obscene,  in  violation  of  the 
pure  food  and  drug  acts,  etc. ) . 

Two  additional  law  libraries  were  added  during 
1959  to  those  designated  by  the  Copyright  Office  as 
copyright  information  depositories  to  receive  and 
maintain  back  and  current  issues  of  the  Catalog  of 
Copyright  Entries  and  copies  of  other  Copyright 
Office  publications,  in  order  to  make  copyright  in- 
formation more  readily  accessible  in  local  areas  hav- 
ing a  concentration  of  copyright  interests.  The  law 
libraries  at  the  University  of  Southern  California  at 
Los  Angeles  and  New  York  University  in  New  York 
City  have  been  furnished  the  same  type  of  copy- 
right materials  as  previously  supplied  to  the  New 
York  Public  Library,  the  Chicago  Bar  Association 
Library,  the  Los  Angeles  County  Law  Library,  and 
the  University  of  California  at  Los  Angeles. 

Registrations  in  the  Copyright  Office  again  in- 
creased during  the  fiscal  year,  July  1,  1958-June  30, 
1959,  as  shown  in  the  accompanying  table,  which 
gives  a  breakdown  of  registrations  for  fiscal  1959. 
Of  the  total  number  of  registrations,  13,111  were 
for  foreign  works. 

COPYRIGHT  OFFICE  REGISTRATIONS— FISCAL  1959 

Type  Number 

Books- 

Printed  in  the  United  States 
Books,  pamphlets,  leaflets,  etc 
Contributions  to  newspapers  and  periodicals 
Total 

Printed  abroad  in  a  foreign  language 
English  books  registered  for  ad  interim  copyright 
Total     .  59^009 

Periodicals  (numbers)  62,246 

Lectures,  sermons,  addresses  827 

Dramatic  or  dramatico-musical  compositions  2,669 

Musical  compositions  70,707 

Maps  1,865 

Works  of  art,  models,  or  designs  4,593 

Reproductions  of  works  of  art  1,184 

Drawings  or  plastic  works  of  a  scientific  or  technical 

character 
Photographs 

Prints  and  pictorial  illustrations 
CKK)  Commercial  prints  and  labels      . 
Motion-picture  photoplays 
Motion  pictures  not  photoplays 
Renewals  of  all  classes 
Total 

—RICHARD  S.  MACCARTENEY 
CORN  (MAIZE).  Increased  acreage  and  high  yields 
pushed  the  1959  corn  crop  in  the  United  States  15 
percent  above  the  1958  record.  The  crop  of  all  corn 
waft-estimated  by  the  Agricultural  Marketing  Service 
at  4,361.2  million  bu.  compared  with  3,800.9  million 


bu.  in  1958  and  the  1948-57  average  of  3,251.1 
million. 

Acreage  allotments  in  the  commercial  area  were 
removed  in  1959  and  government  support  at  a  na- 
tional average  of  $1.12  per  bushel  was  in  effect. 
Fanners  planted  about  85.5  million  acres  for  the 
1959  crop,  11  million  more  than  a  year  earlier.  The 
acreage  harvested  for  all  purposes  totaled  84.6  mil- 
lion compared  with  73.3  million  in  1958.  The  1959 
acreage  included  74.87  million  acres  harvested  for 
grain,  6.98  million  for  silage,  and  2.75  million  acres 
cut  for  forage,  hogged  off,  or  used  for  other  pur- 
poses. 

Production  of  com  for  grain  was  estimated  at 
3,989  million  bu.  in  1959,  while  silage  production 
was  59.7  million  tons.  Corn  yields  in  1959  fell  a 
little  short  of  the  1958  record  (51.5  bu.  per  acre 
compared  with  51.8)  but  were  27  percent  above 

In  addition  to  the  record  crop  of  1959,  the  supply 
included  1,550  million  bu.  of  corn  carried  over  from 
the  crops  of  previous  years.  Production  of  corn  has 
exceeded  use  each  year  since  1952  when  the  nation's 
carryover  stocks  amounted  to  only  487  million  bu. 
The  1959  crop  was  almost  certain  to  exceed  use  and 
a  further  increase  in  the  corn  surplus  was  assured 
for  1960.  Most  of  the  stocks  of  corn  accumulated 
during  recent  years  have  been  acquired  by  the 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation  under  the  price 
support  program.  On  October  31,  1959,  the  cor- 
poration's inventory  included  1,235  million  bu.  of 
com  and  additional  quantities  were  under  loan. 

Iowa,  traditional  leader  in  corn  production,  had 
a  crop  of  830,346,000  bu.  in  1959.  Other  States 
producing  more  than  100  million  bu.  were:  Illinois 
673,350,000,  Nebraska  350,906,000,  Indiana  336,- 
350,000,  Minnesota  334,278,000,  Missouri  257,345,- 
000,  Ohio  250,992,000,  Wisconsin  179,790,000,  and 
Michigan  125,571,000.  ^  u  «  A 

The  United  States  produced  well  over  half  ot  the 
1959-60  world  corn  crop.  The  Foreign  Agricultural 
Service  estimated  production  at  7,710  million  bu.,  5 
percent  more  than  in  the  preceding  year  and  a  new 
record.  Record  crops  also  were  harvested  in  Yugo- 
slavia and  Rumania.  In  the  Soviet  Union,  where  corn 
production  has  been  encouraged  in  recent  years, 
the  1959  crop  was  down  sharply  from  the  1958 
record  of  600  million  bu.  Mexico  produced  216.5 
million  bu.  in  1959  and  Yugoslavia  265  million.  Both 
countries  usually  are  among  the  worlds  leading 
producers.  In  1958,  Brazil  produced  300  million  bu. 
and  Argentina,  215  million.  -WAYNE  DEXTER 
CORSICA.  An  island  in  the  Mediterranean  off  the 
west  coast  of  Italy  and  north  of  Sardinia,  which 
forms  an  integral  part  of  France.  Area:  3,367  sq.nn. 
Pop.  (1954  est):  244,266.  Capital:  Ajaccio  (40,- 
000),  birthplace  of  Napoleon. 
COSTA  RICA.  Next  to  the  smallest  of  the  Central 
American  Republics,  bounded  on  the  north  by  Nica- 
ragua, on  the  east  by  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  on  the 
southeast  by  Panama,  and  on  the  west  and  south- 
west by  the  Pacific  Ocean.  Area:  23,000  sq.mi.  Pop. 
( 1959  est  ) :  1,121,000.  Principal  dties  ( 1957  est. ) : 
San  Ios£  (capital)  134,000,  Lim6n  20,764,  Pun- 
tarenas,  20,108,  Alajuela  16,620,  Heredia  15,843. 
Approximately  85  percent  of  the  inhabitants  are  of 
European  descent  ( chiefly  Spanish ) .  The  country's 
population  has  more  than  doubled  since  1930. 

Education  and  Religion.  Since  1862,  primary  educa- 
tion has  been  compulsory  and  free;  secondary  edu- 
cation has  been  free  since  1949.  The  literacy  rate  is 
80  percent,  the  highest  in  Central  America.  In  1956 
there  were  1,341  primary  schools  with  149,979  pu- 
pils, 26  secondary  schools,  and  113  private  schools. 
The  University  of  Costa  Rica  had  2,247  students  in 
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1955.  English  has  been  taught  in  all  the  schools 
since  1944.  Roman  Catholicism  is  the  state  religion; 
complete  religious  freedom  is  assured  by  the  con- 
stitution. 

Production.  The  principal  export  crops  are  coffee, 
bananas,  and  cacao.  Cattle  has  replaced  abaca  as  the 
fourth  most  important  export.  The  1958-59  coffee 
crop  was  valued  at  $43  million  (110  million  Ibs.). 
The  cacao  crop  1958-59  was  estimated  at  9,000 
metric  tons. 

Foreign  Trod*.  Imports  for  1958  were  valued  at 
$100  million;  exports  at  $97  million.  Exports  to  the 
United  States  declined  from  71.6  percent  of  the 
total  exports  in  1952  to  51.6  percent  in  1957.  Ex- 
ports to  Western  Germany  increased  from  1.7  per- 
cent in  1952  to  24.1  percent  in  1957.  The  chief 
imports  are  machinery,  vehicles,  metals,  textiles,  pe- 
troleum products,  chemicals,  and  foodstuffs.  Ex- 
ports are  coffee,  bananas,  cacao,  and  sugar. 

Transportation  and  Communications.  Almost  all  pas- 
senger traffic  to  and  from  Costa  Rica  is  conducted 
by  five  major  air  services.  There  are  116  commer- 
cial airports  but  in  1958  only  34  were  fully  opera- 
tional. Three  railroads  operate  a  total  of  505  mi.  of 
track.  There  are  6,067  mi.  of  highway,  1,700  mi.  of 
it  surfaced.  The  country  has  more  than  11,000  tele- 
phones, 19  wireless  telegraph  services,  and  39 
commercial  radio  broadcasting  stations.  In  1957  the 
ports  of  the  republic  handled  a  total  cargo  of  624,- 
821  metric  tons.  In  1956,  514  foreign-owned  vessels 
were  registered  in  Costa  Rica.  In  1958  there  were 
230  vessels  registered;  only  four  were  Costa  Rican 
owned.  The  government  took  steps  in  1959  to  cancel 
foreign-owned  ship  registrations  owing  to  criticism 
in  other  countries  over  alleged  abuses  by  ship 
owners. 

Finance.  The  1959  budget  amounted  to  339.7  mil- 
lion co!6ns  ($51.5  million).  The  co!6n  equals  U.S.- 
$0.151.  The  exchange  rate  has  remained  steady  for 
many  years. 

Government.  Legislative  power  is  vested  in  an  as- 
sembly of  45  deputies,  one  for  every  15,000  inhabi- 
tants. The  president,  who  must  receive  40  percent  of 
the  total  vote,  is  elected  for  four  years;  he  appoints 
nine  ministers  to  assist  him.  All  men  over  20  years  of 
age,  teachers,  and  married  men  over  18,  and  women 
over  21  are  eligible  to  vote.  President:  Mario 
Echandi. 

Events,  1959.  The  political  fortunes  of  the  adminis- 
tration depended  in  1959  on  the  slim  majority  held 
by  President  Echandi  in  the  Assembly.  His  own 
party,  the  Union  party,  has  only  ten  out  of  the  45 
seats  in  the  legislative  body,  and  is  always  forced  to 
count  on  the  support  of  the  11  votes  of  trie  Republi- 
cans and  a  few  independents.  Since  the  opposition's 
Liberation  party  of  ex-President  Jose"  Figueres  holds 
its  block  of  20  votes  in  the  Assembly,  the  balance 
of  power  rests  with  the  small  independents. 

The  instability  of  the  administration  produced  a 
crisis  in  midsummer,  during  the  Nicaraguan  inva- 
sion (see  NICARAGUA).  President  Echandi  tried  to 
maintain  a  neutral  position  and  curbed  anti-Somoza 
activities  in  Costa  Rica.  For  this  action  he  was  re- 
buked by  the  Assembly  and  the  opposition  used  the 
debates  on  the  Nicaraguan  case  to  attack  the  United 
States  and  the  Organization  of  American  States. 
A  bill  was  passed  against  the  President's  will  re- 
questing the  United  States  to  keep  a  close  watch  on 
armaments  furnished  for  hemisphere  defense.  The 
bill  was  approved  by  26-19  votes,  with  three  of  the 
administration  coalition  voting  against  the  Presi- 
dent. 

Ex-President  Figueres  clashed  with  Cuban  Prime 
Minister  Fidel  Castro  at  a  meeting  held  in  Havana 
during  the  spring.  The  source  of  the  dissension  was 


the  role  that  Latin  America  should  play  in  case  of 
war.  Castro's  supporters  advocated  neutrality,  while 
Figueres  recommended  backing  of  the  West. 
Figueres  also  indicated  concern  with  what  he  la- 
belled "professional  revolution"  that  might  affect 
legitimately  elected  governments,  but  maintained 
that  the  armed  revolt  against  Cuban  dictator  Batista 
was  amply  justified. 

During  the  Tune  invasion  of  Nicaragua,  the  Costa 
Rican  Assembly  censured  the  Organization  of  Amer- 
ican States  for  interference  in  "the  private  affairs  of 
Nicaraguan  people"  and  for  "favoring  permanency 
of  a  despotic  government."  The  Assembly  also  ap- 
proved a  bill  expressing  moral  support  for  the  Nica- 
raguan rebels  and  censuring  President  Echandi  for 
his  neutral  position.  In  June,  it  was  reported  that  an 
"invasion  force"  in  a  remote  area  of  the  southwest 
refused  to  surrender  to  government  troops  and  van- 
ished in  the  jungles.  Later,  the  government  set  up  a 
military  zone  of  25  kilometers  deep  all  along  the 
Nicaraguan  border  with  the  purpose  of  preventing 
rebel  activities. 

The  Economy.  Despite  the  world-wide  price  decline 
of  coffee,  Costa  Rica's  main  export  product,  the 
1958-59  crop  was  expected  to  bring  the  foreign  ex- 
change necessary  for  Costa  Rica's  economic  devel- 
opment. The  government  helped  coffee  growers  by 
subsidizing  the  production  of  higher-grade  coffee  for 
domestic  consumption,  which  in  the  past  was  re- 
served only  for  export.  Banana  exports  declined 
slightly,  but  in  general  the  industry  was  considered 
stable.  The  United  Fruit  Company's  operations  in 
Costa  Rica  are  the  biggest  in  Central  America,  and 
the  company  is  the  largest  employer  of  labor  in  the 
nation.  The  banana  industry  is  also  the  major  source 
of  tax  revenue  for  the  government. 

In  contrast  with  other  Latin  American  countries, 
there  was  no  dollar  shortage  in  Costa  Rica  and  the 
budget  for  the  year  was  expected  to  balance  at  $51.5 
million.  In  February,  the  government  negotiated  a 
$3.5  million  loan  with  the  International  Bank  for 
agricultural  and  light  industrial  development.  Most 
of  the  money  is  to  be  used  to  purchase  machinery 
and  other  equipment.  — MIGUEL  JORRIN 

COTTON  (Including  Cottonseed).  The  1959  crop  rose 
sharply  above  1958  to  14.7  million  bales  (500  lb., 
gross  weight),  an  increase  of  3.2  million  bales.  The 
crop  also  was  above  the  1948-57  average  of  14,046,- 
000  bales.  The  1959  crop  included  72,800  bales  of 
American-Egyptian  cotton,  10,800  less  than  in  1958. 

The  Agricultural  Marketing  Service  reported  that 
yields  averaged  465  lb.  per  acre,  just  one  pound  less 
than  the  record  of  the  preceding  year.  However, 
yields  averaged  far  above  the  1947—49  average  of 
287  lb.,  reflecting  the  upward  trend  of  the  postwar 
period. 

The  increase  in  production  from  1958  to  1959  re- 
sulted from  larger  acreage.  Farmers  planted  15.8 
million  acres  in  1959  compared  with  12.38  million 
the  year  before.  An  estimated  4  percent  of  the 
planted  acreage  was  not  harvested.  This  left  15.16 
million  acres  For  harvest  compared  with  11.85  mil- 
lion in  1958.  Most  of  this  increase  resulted  from  the 
ending  of  the  acreage  reserve  of  the  Soil  Bank  in 
which  5  million  acres  of  cotton  allotment  land  had 
been  placed  in  the  preceding  year.  In  addition,  a 
new  provision  of  agricultural  legislation  permitted 
cotton  farmers  to  plant  up  to  40  percent  more  than 
their  acreage  allotment.  However,  those  doing  so  re- 
ceived a  lower  price  support  than  farmers  who 
planted  within  their  allotment. 

Stocks  of  cotton  carried  over  from  previous  crops 
totaled  8,899,700  running  bales  in  1959.  This  was 
163,000  bales  more  than  a  year  earlier  but  well  be- 
low the  1956  peak  of  14,528,800  bales. 
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The  Foreign  Agricultural  Service  estimated  that 
31.9  million  bales  of  cotton  were  produced  outside 
the  United  States  in  1959-60.  This  was  785,000 
bales  less  than  in  1958-59  and  the  first  decrease  of 
the  postwar  period.  Average  production  for  1950-54 
was  24,267,000  bales.  Production  in  Communist 
countries  in  1959-60  was  estimated  at  14.98  million 
bales,  compared  with  15.38  million  in  the  preceding 
year.  China  accounted  for  most  of  the  loss.  Total 
output  in  the  foreign  free  world  was  placed  at  16.93 
million  bales,  388,000  less  than  in  1958-59. 

Cottonmd.  U.S.  production  of  cottonseed  in  1959 
was  estimated  at  6.1  million  tons  compared  with 
4,798.000  tons  in  1958.  The  world  crop  was  esti- 
mated at  22.77  million  tons,  about  4  percent  above 
1958.  -WAYNE  DEXTER 

COUNCIL  OF  ECONOMIC  ADVISERS.  Established  in 
1946,  the  council  consists  of  three  members  ap- 
pointed by  the  president  by  and  with  the  advice  and 
consent  of  the  U.S.  Senate.  One  of  the  membeis  is 
designated  by  the  president  as  chairman.  The  coun- 
cil analyzes  the  national  economy  and  its  various 
segments;  advises  the  president  on  economic  devel- 
opments; appraises  tne  economic  programs  and 
policies  of  the  Federal  government,  recommends  to 
the  president  policies  for  economic  growth  and  sta- 
bility; and  assists  in  the  preparation  of  the  economic 
reports  of  the  president  to  Congress.  Council  mem- 
bers: Raymond  J.  Saulnier,  Chairman;  Karl  Brandt; 
Henry  C.  Wallich. 

COUNCIL  OF  EUROPE.  The  Council  of  Europe  was 
the  first  organ  set  up  as  a  result  of  the  movement 
for  European  integration.  The  agreement  instituting 
the  Council  of  Europe  was  signed  on  May  5,  1949, 
by  Belgium,  Denmark,  France,  Ireland,  Italy,  Lux- 
embourg, the  Netherlands,  Norway,  Sweden,  and 
the  United  Kingdom.  Shortly  thereafter  Greece  and 
Turkey  joined,  then  Iceland.  West  Germany  was 
admitted  to  full  membership  in  May  1951.  It  is 
composed  of  a  Consultative  Assembly,  a  Committee 
of  Ministers,  and  a  Secretariat.  The  Assembly,  made 
up  of  legislators  from  the  member  countries,  has 
been  the  most  important  organ  of  the  Council, 
through  its  adoption  of  resolutions  expressing  the 
Council's  sentiments  on  a  variety  of  world  problems. 
The  Committee  of  Ministers  is  simply  the  name 
given  to  the  respective  Foreign  Ministers  when  they 
act  under  the  auspices  of  the  Council.  The  Secre- 
tariat is  a  group  of  international  civil  servants. 

The  activities  of  the  Council  of  Europe  during 
1959  were  concerned  principally  with  the  European 
Court  of  Human  Rights.  The  Consultative  Assembly 
selected  15  judges  in  January,  one  for  each  member 
country.  Lord  McNair  of  the  United  Kingdom  was 
electee!  provisional  president  when  this  Court  held 
its  first  meeting  in  February.  At  that  time  it  was 
decided  that  the  provisional  seat  of  the  Court  would 
be  at  Strasbourg,  Headquarters  of  the  Council.  Eight 
members  of  the  Council,  Austria.  Iceland,  the  Irish 
Republic,  Denmark,  the  Netherlands,  the  German 
Federal  Republic,  Belgium,  and  Luxembourg,  have 
accepted  compulsory  jurisdiction  of  the  Court  of 
Human  Rights,  although  only  Ireland's  acceptance 
has  no  time  limit.  At  the  meeting  of  the  Assembly 
in  April,  J.  Edwards  of  Great  Britain  was  elected 
Council  President.  The  Assembly  urged  the  Western 
foreign  ministers  to  remain  firm  in  their  parleys  with 
the  Russians  at  Geneva. 

In  a  different  vein  altogether,  an  art  show  was 
held  in  London  by  the  British  Arts  Council,  under 
Council  of  Europe  auspices.  This  illustrates  the 
activity  of  the  Council  in  encouraging  European 
cooperation  in  a  wide  variety  of  fields.  However  it  is 
also  Illustrative  of  the  relatively  ineffectual  role  of 
the  Council  thus  far.  Leadership  in  the  drive  for 


European  integration  has  long  since  passed  to  the 
functional  communities.  —ALLAN  S.  NAMES 

COUNCIL  OF  STATE  GOVERNMENTS.  A  joint  govern- 
mental agency  established  in  1933  by  the  States  for 
service  to  the  States,  and  supported  by  them.  The 
council  acts  as  a  clearing  house  for  information  and 
research,  serving  all  of  the  States,  Commonwealths, 
and  Territories;  a  medium  for  improving  legislative 
and  administrative  practices  of  State  governments; 
an  instrument  for  encouraging  full  cooperation 
among  the  States  in  the  solution  of  interstate  prob- 
lems, both  regional  and  national;  and  a  means  of 
facilitating  and  improving  Federal-State  relations. 

The  council  is  composed  of  commissions  or  com- 
mittees on  interstate  cooperation  established  in  each 
of  the  States.  The  council  serves  the  Governors' 
Confeience,  Conference  of  Chief  Justices,  National 
Legislative  Conference,  the  National  Associations 
of  Attorneys  General,  Budget  Officers  and  Purchas- 
ing Officials^  the  Parole  and  Probation  Compact  Ad- 
ministrators Association,  Juvenile  Compact  Admin- 
istrators' Association,  and  National  Conference  of 
Court  Administrative  Officers.  The  council  has  a 
cooperative  arrangement  with  the  National  Confer- 
ence of  Commissioners  on  Uniform  State  Laws  and 
works  closely  with  other  organizations  serving  State 
government. 

Besides  the  central  office  located  in  Chicago  (at 
1313  East  60th  St.,  Chicago  37,  111.),  the  council 
maintains  offices  in  New  York,  N.Y.,  Atlanta,  Ga., 
San  Francisco,  Calif.,  and  Washington,  D.C.  Major 
publications  of  the  council  include  The  Book  of  the 
States  (biennial),  State  Government  (quarterly), 
State  Government  News  (monthly),  as  well  as 
many  studies  and  reports  on  State  functions  and 
problems. 

Officers  (1958-59):  President,  Governor  LeRoy 
Collins,  Fla.;  First  Vice  President,  Chairman  of  the 
Board,  Senator  Elisha  T.  Barrett,  N.Y.;  First  Vice 
President  Elect,  Senator  James  J.  McBride,  Calif.: 
Second  Vice  President,  Latham  Castle,  111.;  Third 
Vice  President,  Hal  Bridenbaugh,  Neb.;  Auditor, 
Dave  S.  Coltrane,  N.C.;  Honorary  President,  Henry 
W.  Toll,  Executive  Director,  Brevard  Crihfield. 
COURT  GAMES.  Squash  Racquets.  G.  Diehl  Mateer  of 
Philadelphia  upset  Hashim  Kahn  of  Pakistan  to  be- 
come U.S.  open  champion.  The  score  was  6-15, 15-9, 
15-17,  15-9,  15-5.  Ben  Heckscher,  23-year-old  Army 
lieutenant,  won  the  national  amateur  championship 
defeating  J.  Smith  Chapman  of  Canada,  15-13, 12-15, 
18-15,  18-14.  G.  Diehl  Mateer  and  John  Hentz  won 
the  national  doubles  title  while  Ed  Hahn  repeated 
as  veterans  titleholder.  Mrs.  W.  Pepper  Constable 
won  her  fourth  straight  national  singles  title.  Henry 
Salaun  won  the  Canadian  singles  for  the  fourth 
consecutive  year  as  well  as  the  Cowles  invitation 
title. 

Racquets.  Geoffrey  Atkins  won  the  national  ama- 
teur racquets  championship  for  the  fourth  time,  de- 
feating Charles  Pearson,  15-1,  15-1,  15-4.  Atkins 
also  repeated  this  year  as  Tuxedo  Gold  Racquets 
title  winner. 

Squash  and  Court  Tennis.  J.  Lenox  Porter  defended 
his  national  squash  tennis  championship  against 
James  Prigoff,  18-17,  12-15,  15-10,  18-15:  He  also 
won  the  U.S.  veterans  title.  For  the  first  time  in  al- 
most 50  years,  an  amateur  won  the  world  open  court 
tennis  championship.  Northrup  Knox,  last  year's 
U.S.  amateur  titlist,  defeated  Albert  Johnson,  7-2, 
to  capture  world  honors.  Johnson  won  the  U.S.  open 
championship  while  U.S.  amateur  singles  and  Tux- 
edo Gold  Racquets  tides  went  to  James  Bostwick. 
Harvard  won  the  intercollegiate  title  for  the  fifth 
successive  time  defeating  Yale,  6-1. 

—HUGH  WELBORN 
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CRETE.  A  Greek  island  in  the  eastern  Mediter- 
ranean. It  is  160  miles  long,  from  6  to  35  miles  wide, 
mountainous,  and  forms  the  southernmost  portion 
of  Greece.  Area:  3,234  sq.mi.  Pop.  (1951):  462,- 
124.  Chief  towns  (1951):  Canea  (capital)  33,211; 
Heraklion  51,144. 

CRICKET.  Australia  won  The  Ashes  in  1959,  symbol 
of  cricket  supremacy,  when  it  defeated  England  by 
ten  wickets  in  the  fourth  match  at  Adelaide.  This 
victory  marked  the  third  Aussie  win  in  a  best  of  five 
series,  and  the  little  earthenware  jug,  symbol  of 
victory,  returned  to  Australia  after  an  absence  of 
five  and  a  half  years.  The  national  team  of  India  was 
soundly  trounced  during  a  five-month  tour  of  Great 
Britain.  In  33  matches  played  on  the  tour,  the  In- 
dians won  six,  drew  16,  and  lost  11.  Five  of  those 
losses  were  to  England's  national  team.  This  was  the 
first  time  in  the  long  history  of  cricket  that  England 
had  won  all  five  matches  in  a  series.  Austialia  had 
been  the  only  country  to  achieve  this  distinction 
previously-against  England  in  1920-21  and  South 
Africa  in  1931-32.  -Hucn  WELBORN 

CRIME.  See  CRIMINOLOGY;  FEDERAL  BUREAU  OF  IN- 
VESTIGATION; LAW;  PRISONS,  PAROLE,  and  CRIME 
CONTROL. 

CRIMINOLOGY.  The  estimated  number  of  serious 
offenses  committed  during  1958  was  1,553,922,  an 
increase  of  131,637,  or  9.3  percent,  over  1957.  While 
the  volume  of  crime  as  measured  by  the  new  Crime 
Index  compiled  by  the  FBI,  no  longer  considers  the 
offenses  of  negligent  manslaughter,  minor  larcenies 
and  statutory  rape,  the  over-all  increase  of  9.3  per- 
cent in  crime  is,  however,  supported  by  increases 
in  each  of  the  seven  crime  classifications  which  form 
the  basis  for  the  Crime  Index. 

The  highest  increase,  13  percent,  occurred  in  the 
forcible  rape  category,  followed  closely  by  robbery 
and  burglary  which  were  up  12.7  and  12.6  percent, 
respectively.  Larceny  over  $50  rose  10.3  percent. 
The  remaining  dime  Index  offenses  showed  lesser 
increases  as  follows:  aggravated  assault  up  2.6  per- 
cent; auto  theft  rose  2.2  percent;  and  murder  in- 
creased 1.9  percent. 

Every  20.3  seconds  a  serious  crime  was  com- 
mitted somewhere  in  the  United  States.  A  willful 
homicide  occurred  each  64  2  minutes;  a  burglary 
took  place  each  46.4  seconds;  a  robbery  was  com- 
mitted each  7.0  minutes.  Each  1.3  minutes  a  major 
larceny  occurred  and  each  1.9  minutes  an  automo- 
bile was  stolen,  while  an  aggravated  assault  was 
committed  every  4.6  minutes  and  a  forcible  rape 
occurred  every  36.1  minutes.  An  estimated  daily 
average  of  22  people  were  feloniously  slain,  40 
forcible  rapes  occurred  and  311  other  felonious  as- 
saults were  committed.  Each  day  1,073  larcenies 
over  $50  were  committed;  742  cars  were  stolen;  and 
206  robberies  and  1,862  burglaries  were  perpe- 
trated. A  further  breakdown  of  these  figures  indi- 
cates that  three  Crime  Index  offenses  occurred  every 
minute;  177  such  offenses  were  committed  each 
hour;  and  4,257  occurred  each  day. 

Although  crimes  of  all  types  occur  throughout 
the  year,  certain  rather  definite  seasonal  patterns 
emerge  when  crime  data  are  arranged  by  months. 
Aggravated  assaults  and  forcible  rapes,  for  example, 
occurred  at  the  greatest  rate  during  the  warmer 
months  of  1958.  On  the  other  hand,  negligent  man- 
slaughters tended  to  rise  during  the  last  quarter  of 
the  year,  and  robberies  and  burglaries  were  also 
more  prevalent  during  the  darker  and  colder  months 
of  the  year. 

While  the  crime  rate  increased  9.3  percent  from 
1957  to  1958,  the  population  increase  tor  the  same 
period  was  only  1.7  percent.  Since  serious  crimes 
grew  last  year  more  than  five  times  as  fast  as  popu- 


lation, it  is  obvious  that  factors  aside  from  popula- 
tion growth  have  an  influence  on  the  crime  picture 
in  the  United  States.  A  high  percentage  of  crime  in 
1958  was  committed  by  youths.  In  that  year,  arrests 
of  persons  under  age  18  increased  8.1  percent  over 
the  previous  year  while  arrests  of  adults  in  the  same 
period  rose  only  1.8  percent.  Changes  in  arrests  of 
youths  from  1957  to  1958  ranged  from  an  increase 
of  33.8  percent  in  buying,  receiving,  or  possessing 
stolen  property  down  to  an  encouraging  decrease  of 
9.7  percent  in  gambling.  Perhaps  the  most  signifi- 
cant decrease  was  that  of  7.4  percent  in  auto  theft; 
however,  this  is  offset  by  increases  of  7.4  percent 
and  7.2  percent  in  burglary  and  larceny,  respec- 
tively. 

Of  the  total  2,340,004  arrests  recorded  by  L586 
cities  (reporting  to  the  FBI  under  the  Uniform 
Cnme  Reporting  program),  nearly  20  percent,  or 
460,015,  were  of  persons  under  21  years  of  age,  and 
12.1  percent,  or  284,215,  constituted  persons  under 
18.  Of  those  persons  under  18  arrested  in  1958. 
106,892,  or  37.6  percent,  were  not  yet  15  years  of 
age.  Youths  under  18  represented  12.1  percent  of  all 
persons  arrested,  they  were  the  subjects  of  64.1 
percent  of  the  arrests  for  auto  theft;  49.9  percent  of 
those  for  burglary,  48.5  percent  of  those  for  larceny; 
30.9  percent  of  those  for  receiving  or  possessing 
stolen  property;  and  22  8  percent  of  those  for  rob- 
bery. In  other  specific  categories  their  indicated 
participation  in  crimes  ranged  from  18.5  percent  of 
all  arrests  for  forcible  rape  down  to  less  than  one 
percent  for  driving  while  intoxicated,  drunkenness, 
and  gambling. 

Blazing  headlines  of  torture,  sadism,  murder,  and 
gang  warfare  are  ample  proof  that  we  are  not  deal- 
ing effectively  with  delinquent  children.  Action 
against  this  menace  must  not  be  delayed.  Already,  it 
is  unsafe  to  walk  the  streets  of  some  of  our  major 
cities  without  fear  of  bodily  harm  at  the  hands  of 
teen-age  gangs.  The  significance  of  this  situation 
is  that  adults  have  failed  the  younger  generation. 
Therefore,  past  public  ignorance  of  the  problem, 
misguided  sentiment,  and  the  fallacy  of  economizing 
in  the  quantity  and  quality  of  our  juvenile  courts 
must  be  abolished.  And,  parents  who,  through  bad 
example  or  indifference,  inflict  upon  their  fellow 
men  the  scourge  of  vicious  offspring  should  feel  the 
sting  of  public  indignation  and  face  legal  and  finan- 
cial responsibility. 

Deeply  entrenched  forces  of  the  underworld  en- 
compass many  facets  of  organized  crime.  Many  no- 
torious hoodlums  of  the  prohibition  era,  for  example, 
now  wear  the  mantle  of  respectability.  Some  have 
bought  into  legitimate  businesses.  Others  have 
simply  strong-armed  their  way  to  the  same  objec- 
tive. In  this  manner,  these  racketeers  have  suc- 
ceeded in  gaining  social  prominence  and  a  measure 
of  community  acceptance.  From  tin's  foundation  of 
apparent  legitimacy,  they  are  spreading  criminal 
control  over  many  segments  of  the  business  world. 

A  strong  and  united  law  enforcement  profession 
remains  America's  most  effective  weapon  against  the 
professional  hoodlums  who  dominate  the  under- 
world. Police  protection  in  any  community  can  be 
only  as  effective  as  the  residents  demand  and  sup- 
port. The  duties  of  apprehending  dangerous  crimi- 
nals, initiating  crime  prevention  measures,  and  solv- 
ing offenses  rightly  belong  to  law  enforcement 
agencies.  The  responsibility  of  keeping  the  local 
police  agency  strong  enough  to  discharge  these  ob- 
ligations, however,  certainly  falls  upon  each  citizen. 

—JOHN  EDGAR  HOOVER 

CROSS-COUNTRY  RUNNING.  Michigan  State,  led 
again  by  Crawford  Kennedy,  had  another  banner 
year  in  cross-country  events.  For  the  second  con- 
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secutive  year,  the  Spartans  won  the  Big  Ten,  I.C. 
4-A  and  N.C.A.A.  titles.  They  have  won  the 
N.C.A.A.  honors  eight  times  in  the  event's  21-year 
history. 

Kennedy  won  the  IC4-A  meet  for  the  third 
straight  time  with  a  record-breaking  performance. 
He  covered  the  5-mile  Van  Cortlandt  Park  course 
m  New  York  in  23  min.  and  5.8  sec.,  finishing  100 
yards  ahead  of  Bob  Lowe  of  Brown.  The  5-foot-8- 
inch,  137-pound  Scotsman  moved  into  the  lead 
around  the  one-mile  mark  and  from  then  on  the 
issue  was  never  in  doubt.  Running  easily,  Kennedy 
built  up  a  commanding  lead  over  Lowe  at  2.5 
miles.  After  three  miles,  he  was  out  of  sight  of  most 
of  the  field.  The  previous  record  was  24:01,  set  in 
1956  by  Kennedy's  brother,  Henry,  also  a  former 
Spartan  harrier.  Michigan  State  won  the  team  hon- 
ors for  the  fourth  straight  year  with  a  total  of  50 
points.  Army  was  second  with  105,  Penn  State 
third,  and  Notre  Dame  fourth. 

Al  Lawrence,  a  sophomore  from  Sydney,  Aus- 
tralia, representing  the  University  of  Houston,  won 
the  N.C.A.A.  run  at  East  Lansing,  Mich.  Winning 
tune  over  the  muddy  course  was  20:35.7,  far  off 
Kennedy's  winning  pace  last  year  of  20:07.1.  Finish- 
ing 30  yards  behind  Lawrence  was  team  mate  John 
Macy.  Defending  champ  Kennedy  was  third.  Mich- 
igan State  won  the  team  title  with  44  points.  Hous- 
ton placed  second  with  120  points  and  the  Univer- 
sity ot  Iowa  third  with  134. 

Peter  McArdle  unleashed  a  sprint  in  the  last  100 
yards  to  beat  his  New  York  Athletic  Club  team 
mate,  Velisa  Mugosa,  and  win  the  A.A.U.  champion- 
ship. McArdle  finished  35  yards  ahead  of  Mugosa 
to  clock  a  winning  time  of  30:09.8. 

— HUGH  WELBORN 

CUBA.  An  independent  island  republic  in  the  West 
Indies.  Area:  44,206  sq.mi.  Pop.  (1958  est.): 
6,406,000.  Principal  cities  (1953):  Havana  (capi- 
tal) 785,455;  Marianao  219,278,  Santiago  de  Cuba 
163,237,  Camaguey  110,388;  Santa  Clara  77,398. 

Education  and  Religion.  Education,  when  available, 
is  free  and  compulsory  between  the  ages  of  7  and  14. 
but  in  1953  a  total  of  only  55.6  percent  of  the  school 
age  children  were  attending  school.  At  that  time 
there  were  7,560  piimary  schools  with  669,610  pu- 
pils. In  1955,  there  were  58,459  students  registered 
in  all  secondary  and  technical  schools  (agricultural 
schools  excepted ) .  In  four  centers  of  higher  educa- 
tion, the  enrollment  in  1953  was  19,842.  Roman 
Catholicism  is  the  dominant  religion.  The  language 
is  Spanish. 

Production.  Cuba  produces  about  one  eighth  of  the 
world's  sugar  exports.  In  1958  the  officially  re- 
stiicted  crop  of  6,369,000  short  tons  gave  the  island 
an  income  of  around  $600  million.  The  United 
States  bought  3.5  million  tons  in  1958.  The  1959 
crop  had  an  authorized  quota  of  6,587,000  tons  and 
was  expected  to  bring  the  island  between  $500  and 
$600  million.  The  United  States,  from  January  to 
June  1959,  bought  only  2.9  million  tons,  a  consider- 
able decline  from  the  1958  figure  for  the  same  pe- 
riod. Exports  of  tobacco,  the  second  most  important 
crop,  amounted  to  $33.8  million  in  eight  months  of 
1958,  as  compared  with  $32.1  million  in  the  same 
period  of  1957.  Winter  vegetables,  livestock,  dairy 
products,  and  lumber  are  also  produced.  Iron,  man- 
ganese, chrome,  and  copper  are  important.  Mineral 
exports  dropped  by  about  one  half  in  volume  for 
the  first  six  months  of  1958.  Only  nickel,  produced 
by  the  U.S.  government-owned  Nicaro  plant  in 
Oriente  Province,  showed  an  increase.  Cuba  pro- 
duces more  than  one  tenth  of  the  free  world's  nickel. 
Steps  were  taken  during  1959  toward  nationalization 
of  Cuba's  oil  resources. 


Foreign  Trade.  Imports  during  1958  were  valued  at 
$752  million,  exports  at  $774  million.  Exports  from 
January  to  March  1959,  stood  at  $145  million.  The 
leading  imports  are  foodstuffs,  capital  goods,  raw 
materials  for  industry,  motor  vehicles,  ana  consumer 
goods  of  all  kinds.  Cuban  exports  to  the  United 
States  in  1958  amounted  to  $527.9  million,  while 
imports  from  the  United  States  for  the  same  year 
amounted  to  $545.9  million. 

Transportation  and  Communication.  The  21  public 
railways  which  maintain  3,714  mi.  of  track  traveled 
172,749,200  passenger  mi.  in  1956.  There  are  7,542 
mi.  of  privately  maintained  track.  On  June  30, 1957, 
approximately  182,000  motor  vehicles  were  in  use 
on  the  5,083  mi.  of  first  class  roads  and  the  3,208 
mi.  of  secondary  roads.  At  the  end  of  1958  there 
were  151,458  telephones,  900,000  radio  sets,  and 
300,000  television  sets.  Cuba  has  159  radio  stations. 

Finance.  Cuba's  usual  balance-of-payments  deficit, 
the  difference  between  expenditures  and  income 
from  foreign  transactions,  has  been  about  $100  mil- 
lion. For  1959  it  is  necessary  to  add  to  this  normal 
deficit:  $50  million  because  of  lower  sugar  prices; 
$25  million  from  loss  in  tourist  income,  and  about 
$25  million  from  loss  in  foreign  capital  investment. 
If  these  estimates  prove  correct,  Cuba  will  end  1959 
with  a  balance-of-pavments  deficit  of  about  $200 
million.  ( See  Events  below. )  The  Cuban  peso  is  at 
par  with  the  U.S.  dollar. 

Government.  In  January,  after  the  success  of  Fidel 
Castro's  revolution  against  the  Batista  regime,  the 
new  President,  Manuel  Urrutia  Lle6,  dissolved  the 
bicameral  congress  and  officially  removed  all  Batista 
officials  both  on  the  national  and  local  levels.  Rule 
is  by  decree  and  Premier  Castro  announced  in  April 
that  two  years,  and  possibly  four,  of  reorganization 
and  reform  may  be  necessary  before  free  elections 
are  held.  (See  Events  below.)  President:  Dr.  Os- 
waldo  Dorticos  Torrado.  Premier:  Fidel  Ruz  Castro. 

Events,  1959.  After  the  overthrow  of  dictator  Ful- 
gencio  Batista's  government  on  January  1,  the  revo- 
lutionary forces  of  Fidel  Castro  formed  a  provisional 
government  headed  by  Manuel  Urrutia  Lle6  as 
President,  and  Jos6  Mir6  Cardona  as  Premier.  Castro 
retained  the  post  of  Commander-in-Chief  of  the 
anned  forces. 

The  new  government  initiated  a  series  of  sum- 
mary trials  ot  captured  Batista  henchmen  and  mili- 
tary police  officers  accused  of  torturing  and  mur- 
dering revolutionists.  Following  the  trials,  there 
were  an  estimated  550  executions. 

The  first  crisis  in  February  ended  with  the  resig- 
nation of  Premier  Mir6  Cardona,  and  Castro  as- 
sumed the  premiership.  The  young  revolutionist 
promised  to  recover  money  and  property  illegally 
acquired  by  Batista  and  his  followers,  to  speed 
agrarian  reform,  and  to  hasten  the  reorganization  of 
the  government  and  the  army.  Raul  Castro,  his 
brother,  was  appointed  head  of  the  armed  forces. 

Serious  disagreements  between  Castro  and  Presi- 
dent Urrutia  were  behind  the  July  crisis.  Accusing 
Urrutia  of  having  slowed  the  work  of  the  revolution, 
Castro  resigned  the  premiership.  After  a  mass  rally 
in  Havana  oegging  Castro  to  return  to  the  govern- 
ment, Urrutia  resigned  and  the  provisional  govern- 
ment appointed  Dr.  Oswaldo  Dortic6s  Torrado  to 
the  presidency;  Castro  returned  to  his  post  as  Pre- 
mier. Urrutia  s  resignation  placed  the  reins  of  gov- 
ernment in  the  hands  of  the  younger  revolutionists 
and  reflected  a  definite  movement  toward  the  left. 

The  Economic  Revolution.  The  national  lottery  was 
abolished  and  replaced  by  a  savings  bonds  plan.  A 
special  ministry  was  created  to  control  the  confisca- 
tion of  property  of  Batista's  collaborators  and  mil- 
lions of  dollars  were  recovered.  A  reduction  of  50 
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percent  in  house  and  apartment  rentals  was  decreed. 

The  most  important  economic  measure  taken, 
however,  was  the  Agrarian  Refonn  Law  promul- 
gated in  Tune.  Farm  lands  were  limited  to  999  acres 
and  ranch  lands  to  3,333  acres;  all  excess  land  was 
to  be  expropriated  and  distributed  among  landless 
peasants.  Owner-compensation  was  in  the  form  of 
20-year  bonds  with  4.5  percent  interest.  The  law  re- 
quires shareholders  of  companies  owning  sugar  mills 
to  be  native  Cubans,  and  created  the  National  Insti- 
tute of  Agrarian  Reform  (INRA)  to  implement  the 
program.  In  order  not  to  hinder  the  1959  crop,  the 
reform  measures  were  not  to  be  carried  out  on  cane- 
growing  lands  during  the  year. 

The  purpose  of  the  Agrarian  Law  is  to  stimulate 
diversification  and  to  develop  the  country's  self- 
sufficiency  in  basic  foods.  It  is  estimated  that  about 
1.5  percent  of  landowners  control  about  46  percent 
of  Cuba's  arable  land.  Sugar  growers  claim  that  the 
distribution  of  lands  will  destroy  efficiency  within 
the  industry;  the  National  Association  of  Cattlemen 
and  the  tobacco  growers  also  criticized  the  reform. 

Counter-revolution.  The  first  important  counter- 
revolutionary plot  was  uncovered  in  August.  Gov- 
ernment forces  arrested  hundreds  of  persons 
throughout  the  island  and  prisons  were  jammed  with 
suspects.  The  plotters  turned  out  to  be  politicians, 
ex-army  men,  and  other  Batista  supporters,  as  well 
as  some  dissatisfied  businessmen.  The  conspirators 
were  connected  with  exiled  groups  operating  out  of 
Miami,  Fla.,  and  from  the  Dominican  Republic. 
These  groups  planned  an  invasion  of  Cuba  timed  to 
coincide  with  a  local  uprising. 

Communications  with  the  Provinces  were  cut  off 
for  several  days  by  government  orders,  while  rumors 
of  invasion  and  fighting  in  the  mountains  of  Las 
Villas  Province  circulated  widely.  Two  officers  of 
Castro's  army  were  contacted  by  anti-Castro  exile 
groups  and  asked  to  lead  the  movement  against  the 
government.  They  accepted,  and  promptly  informed 
Castro.  The  exiles,  completely  taken  in,  sent  a  ship- 
load of  arms  which  was  seized.  The  two  officers 
later  went  to  the  mountains  pretending  to  fight 
Castro,  and  radioed  the  Dominican  Republic  to  send 
a  plane.  On  August  14,  upon  its  arrival,  the  plane 
was  captured. 

International  and  Labor  Not**.  Castro's  government 
had  difficulties  with  Panama  in  April  over  an  at- 
tempted invasion  by  rebels  who  sailed  from  Cuba. 
(See  PANAMA.)  After  the  abortive  invasion  of  the 
Dominican  Republic  in  June  (see  DOMINICAN  RE- 
PUBLIC), the  Cuban  delegate  to  the  United  Nations 
accused  Trujillo's  government  of  violating  human 
rights.  Later  Cuba  broke  off  diplomatic  relations 
with  the  Dominican  Republic.  In  October,  anti- 
Castro  planes  bombed  two  sugar  mills  and  dropped 
leaflets  on  Havana.  Castro  accused  the  United  States 
of  permitting  the  use  of  American  airfields  as  bases 
for  these  planes,  and  diplomatic  notes  were  ex- 
changed between  the  two  countries. 

The  election  of  the  executive  board  of  the  Cuban 
Federation  of  Labor  resulted  in  a  defeat  for  the 
Communist  elements  who  did  not  win  a  single  post 
on  the  board.  The  Cuban  Federation  of  Labor  with- 
drew from  the  Regional  Organization  of  Latin 
American  Workers  (ORIT)  and  approved  a  resolu- 
tion recommending  the  creation  of  a  new  inter- 
American  labor  front.  —  MIGUEL  JoRRfN 
CUMBERLAND  PRESBYTERIAN  CHURCH.  A  Presbyterian 
Church  body  with  churches  in  ten  southern  and  nine 
northern  and  western  States.  The  denomination  was 
organized  in  1810,  the  founders  rejecting  the  doc- 
trine of  fatality  as  stated  by  the  Westminster  Con- 
fession and  endorsing  the  Great  Revival  of  the  early 
1800's.  A  union  with  the  Presbyterian  Church, 


U.S.A.,  in  1906  was  only  partially  successful,  a  con- 
siderable segment  of  the  Cumberland  Presbyterian 
Church  perpetuating  the  denomination.  In  1958  die 
total  membersliip  oF87,531  wese  served  by  750  min- 
isters. Moderator,  The  Reverend  Virgil  T.  Weeks. 
2831  Twin  Lawn  Drive,  Nashville,  Tcnn.;  Stated 
Clerk  of  General  Assembly,  Reverend  H.  Shaw 
Scates,  Box  5535,  Memphis,  Term. 
CURE  ISLAND.  A  Pacific  atoll  north  of  Midway  Is- 
land which  is  an  integral  part  of  the  state  of  Hawaii. 
The  island,  about  15  miles  in  circumference,  con- 
stitutes part  of  the  Hawaiian  Islands  Bird  Reserva- 
tion. In  1959  it  was  one  of  the  several  islands  to 
which  the  U.S.  Navy  attempted  to  transfer  Midway 
Island's  troublesome  population  of  Gooney  birds. 
The  birds  have  been  a  growing  hazard  to  air  traffic 
on  Midway. 

CUSTOMS,  Bureau  of.  Revenue  collected  by  this  bu- 
reau for  the  fiscal  year  1959  amounted  to  nearly 
$1,304  million.  Of  this,  over  $954  million  came  from 
duties  and  customs  collections.  The  balance  was  in- 
ternal-revenue taxes  on  imported  merchandise.  Ap- 
proximately 40  percent  of  all  imports  into  the  United 
States  were  duty  free. 

During  1959,  more  than  41  million  vessels,  air- 
craft, automobiles,  buses,  trains,  and  other  vehicles 
entered  this  country,  bringing  over  143.5  million 
persons,  while  almost  28  million  walked  across  our 
Dorders,  all  subject  to  customs  inspection.  Air  travel 
continued  to  increase  with  the  arrival  of  ovei  169,- 
500  aircraft  carrying  over  3.25  million  passengers. 
Preflight  customs  clearance  for  direct  flights  to  the 
United  States  is  in  effect  at  Montreal,  Toronto,  and 
Winnipeg,  Canada.  Clearing  air  passengers  through 
U.S.  Customs  prior  to  departure  enables  them  to 
proceed  without  delay  upon  their  arrival  in  the 
United  States. 

During  the  fiscal  year  1959,  1.312  million  formal 
entries  of  merchandise  were  filed  involving  2.043 
million  invoices  covering  imported  merchandise 
Appraisers1  personnel  examinee!  1.454  million  pack- 
ages. Customs  laboratories  again  analyzed  over 
120,000  samples,  a  large  majority  being  "impoit" 
samples  of  dutiable  merchandise  analyzed  for  tanft 
classification  purposes. 

Major  enforcement  problems  arc  smuggling  nar- 
cotic drugs,  marihuana,  psittacine  birds,  ana  dia- 
monds into  the  country  and  smuggling  arms,  am- 
munition, and  war  material  out  of  the  country,  due 
to  conflicts  in  Cuba  and  other  Canbbean  countries. 
Another  problem  is  the  use  of  fraudulently  under- 
valued invoices  when  filing  customs  entries  for  im- 
ported merchandise.  Seizures  of  merchandise  for 
violations  of  laws  enforced  by  the  Customs  Service 
totaled  13,116,  with  an  appraised  value  of  $10,876,- 
858.  This  total  included  580  automobiles  and  trucks, 
22  aircraft,  and  33  boats.  There  were  1,255  anests 
for  violations  of  laws  enforced  by  this  Service. 

The  merchant  fleet  of  the  United  States  continued 
its  steady  growth  as  reflected  in  the  47,157  vessels 
in  the  documented  fleet.  During  the  fiscal  year  1 959, 
2,580  vessels  never  before  documented  were  added, 
which  roughly  reflects  the  total  number  of  such 
vessels  of  all  sizes  built.  Of  the  total,  slightly  moie 
than  4,200  were  documented  as  yachts  while  nearly 
43,000  were  authorized  for  use  in  commercial  ac- 
tivities in  the  foreign,  coasting,  or  fishing  trades. 
There  were  1,494  vessels  removed  from  documenta- 
tion. 

The  booklet,  Customs  Information  for  Exporters 
to  the  United  States,  designed  to  assist  American 
importers  and  foreign  exporters  to  the  United  States, 
was  revised  to  incorporate  all  recent  legislative  ana 
procedural  changes.  Public  Law  86-14,  approved 
Apr.  22,  1959,  permits  articles  imported  for  exhibi- 
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tion  or  for  use  in  constructing,  installing,  or  main- 
taining foreign  exhibits  at  trade  fairs  to  be  entered 
free  under  bond. 

The  uniform  worn  by  customs  employees  has 
been  redesigned  and  will  be  the  same  for  all  areas 
throughout  the  Customs  Service.  Customs  inspectors 
will  now  be  easily  distinguishable  from  the  inspec- 
tional  force  of  other  government  agencies. 
CYCLING.  Andre  Darrigarde  of  France  won  the 
world  professional  racing  championship  by  finishing 
the  181.5-mile  course  at  Zandvoort,  Holland,  half  a 
bike  length  ahead  of  Michele  Gismondi  of  Italy.  Bel- 
gium's Noel  Fore  was  third.  Some  170,000  specta- 
tors lined  the  route  and  saw  Darrigarde  record  a 
winning  time  of  7  hr.,  30  min.  and  43  sec.  Defend- 
ing champion  Ercole  Baldini  of  Italy  finished  well 
benind  the  leaders.  Other  world  championship  win- 
ners were:  Sprint:  Antonio  Maspes  (Italy);  Pursuit: 
Roger  Riviere  (France);  Motor-paced:  Guillermo 
Timoner  (Spain).  Among  amateurs  the  following 
won:  road:  Gustav  Schur  (East  Germany);  Sprint: 
Valentina  Gasparella  (Italy);  Pursuit:  Rudi  Altig 
(West  Germany);  Motor-paced:  R.  E.  Van  Hou- 
welingen  (Holland).  US.  Amateur:  Open:  James 
Rossi  (Chicago,  111.);  Mile:  Dave  Sharp  (Pacific 
Palisades,  Calif.);  2-mile:  Rossi:  5-mile:  Jack  Hart- 
man  (Los  Gatos,  Calif.);  10-mile:  Rossi,  Women's 
Open:  Joanne  Speckin  (Detroit,  Mich  ).  Tour  de 
France:— Individual:  Federico  Bahamontes  (Spain), 
Team:  Belgium.  — HUGH  WELBORN 

CYPRUS.  An  island  in  the  eastern  Mediterranean, 
40  miles  from  Turkey  and  60  miles  from  Syria.  A 
British  colony  since  1878,  it  was  scheduled  to  be- 
come an  independent  republic  in  1960.  Area:  3,572 
sq.mi.  Pop.  ( 1958  est. ) :  549,000,  of  whom  79  per- 
cent were  Greek,  18  percent  Turkish,  and  the  re- 
mainder Armenian,  Latin,  and  other.  Chief  towns: 
Nikosia  (capital)  81,700  inhabitants;  Limassol 
36,500;  Famagusta  26,800. 

Education  and  Religion.  The  two  chief  religious 
groups  ( Greek  Orthodox,  79  percent  of  the  people 
at  the  1956  census,  Moslems  18  percent)  have  sepa- 
rate educational  systems.  In  1 957-58  the  enrollment 
in  elementary  schools,  which  are  state-controlled 
with  separate  boards  of  education,  was  as  follows: 
63,534  Greek  pupils,  15,257  Turkish,  342  Maronite; 
also,  Armenian,  Latin,  and  other  pupils  in  independ- 
ent schools.  Secondary  schools  include  classical  and 
vocational  high  schools.  There  is  no  university. 
Greek  Cypriots  generally  go  to  Greece  for  higher 
education  and  Turkish  Cypriots  to  Turkey. 

Production  and  Trade.  The  island's  economy  is 
based  on  agriculture,  but  mining,  which  furnishes 
more  than  half  of  the  exports,  is  also  important. 
Chief  crops  are  citrous  fruits,  barley,  wheat,  pota- 
toes, and  wine  grapes.  Livestock  is  specialized,  with 
sheep  and  goats  leading  (381,130  and  159,000  re- 
spectively, in  1957).  Foreign  trade  in  1958  was 
smaller  than  in  1957,  with  imports  (  £37  million) 
as  usual  far  ahead  of  exports  (  £  18  million).  In  the 
first  six  months  of  1959  both  showed  a  slight  in- 
crease. Chief  imports  are  machinery,  motor  vehicles 
and  parts,  and  fuel  oils.  Chief  exports  are  copper, 
iron,  and  fruit.  Direct  spending  by  the  British  armed 
services  helped  to  redress  the  unfavorable  balance 
of  trade  up  to  1959. 

Transportation.  The  island  no  longer  has  a  railroad. 
There  are  about  800  mi.  of  paved  roads  and  2,900 
mi.  of  secondary  roads.  Many  ship  lines  call  at  the 
ports  of  Cyprus  and  several  air  companies  furnish 
service  to  European  and  Asian  cities. 

Finance.  Revenue  in  1958  was  estimated  at  £  19.9 
million  and  expenditure  at  £25.8  million.  Emer- 
gency expenditures  subsequently  increased,  and  the 
British  contributed  more  than  £6  million  in  aid. 


Government.  Since  1925,  when  Cyprus  was  given 
colonial  status,  with  a  governor  and  an  executive 
council,  several  changes  nave  occurred  and  two  new 
proffered  constitutions  rejected.  (See  Events  below.) 
Governor,  Sir  Hugh  Foot. 

Events,  1959.  By  the  terms  of  the  London  agree- 
ment of  Feb.  19, 1959,  signed  by  the  representatives 
of  the  Greek  Cypriots,  the  Turkish  Cypriots,  the 
United  Kingdom,  Greece,  and  Turkey,  Cyprus  was 
to  become  an  independent  republic  outside  the 
Commonwealth  by  Feb.  19,  I960. 

Important  points  in  the  agreement  were  as  fol- 
lows: the  president  of  the  new  republic  was  to  be 
an  ethnic  Greek  Cypriot  elected  by  the  Greek 
Cypriot  community;  the  vice  president  an  ethnic 
Turkish  Cypriot  elected  by  the  ethnic  Turkish  com- 
munity; the  legislature  was  to  be  composed  of  70 
percent  Greek  Cypriots  and  30  percent  Turkish 
Cypriots.  The  British  government  would  retain  sov- 
ereignty over  its  two  military  bases.  Protective  forces 
from  Britain,  Greece,  and  Turkey  would  guard  the 
republic.  In  the  interval  before  independence  the 
island  was  to  be  governed  by  a  committee  and  a  con- 
stitution would  be  drafted. 

Britain  at  once  took  steps  to  implement  the 
transition.  Prisoners  were  released  from  the  deten- 
tion camps  and  British  troops  were  sent  home.  Gov- 
ernor Sir  Hugh  Foot  ended  the  exile  of  Archbishop 
Makarios,  who  was  expected  to  be  the  republics 
first  president.  Financial  aid  was  promised  for  the 
first  two  years. 

The  transitional  committee  of  Greek  and  Turkish 
Cypriots  held  its  first  full  meeting  on  April  6,  as  the 
flags  of  Britain,  Greece,  and  Turkey  new  over  its 
headquarters,  the  former  colonial  government  build- 
ing. But  true  peace  was  slow  to  come.  A  few 
clashes  occurred  between  Greek  Cypriots  and  Brit- 
ish police.  The  attitude  of  General  Grivas.  former 
Greek  underground  Cypriot  leader,  created  a  more 
serious  problem.  General  Grivas  split  with  both  the 
Greek  government  and  Archbishop  Makarios,  and 
threatened  to  renew  the  struggle  for  union  with 
Greece.  However,  following  a  conference  in  Oc- 
tober, General  Grivas  pledged  full  support  to  Arch- 
bishop Makarios. 

The  next  crisis  was  caused  by  alleged  arms  smug- 
gling by  Turkish  Cypriots.  Archbishop  Makarios,  as 
head  of  the  transitional  cabinet,  suspended  the  talks 
on  the  constitution  for  an  independent  Cyprus  on 
October  21,  on  the  ground  that  there  was  no  sin- 
cerity on  the  Turkish  Cypriot  side.  He  summoned 
the  Consultative  Assembly  of  80  members  for  dis- 
cussion of  the  situation. 

The  Turkish  Cypriot  leader  asked  his  community 
to  turn  in  all  arms  and  ammunition,  and  tension 
relaxed  sufficiently  to  permit  the  constitution  com- 
mission's sub-committee  to  set  dates  for  the  resump- 
tion of  work  by  the  full  commission. 

— ALZADA  COMSTOCK 

CZECHOSLOVAKIA.  A  republic  in  central  Europe 
composed  of  two  related  Slav  populations:  the 
Czechs  of  Bohemia,  Moravia,  and  Silesia  in  the  west, 
and  the  Slovaks  of  Slovakia  in  the  east.  Total  area: 
49,330  sq.mi.  Pop.  (1959  est.):  13,560,000,  thereof 
9,617,000  in  the  Czech  portions  of  the  country,  and 
3,943,000  in  Slovakia.  Capital:  Praha  (Prague), 
988,000  inhabitants  (1959  est.).  Other  important 
cities,  Brno  (Briinn),  306,371;  Bratislava,  246,695; 
Moravska  Ostrava,  199,206;  Plzen  (Pilsen),  134,- 
273. 

Education  and  Religion.  In  1956-57  there  were  12,- 
445  elementary  schools  with  1,952,171  pupils.  Sec- 
ondary schools  enrolled  about  77,000  pupils.  The  40 
institutions  of  higher  learning  had  a  total  enrollment 
of  47,000.  The  population  is  predominantly  Roman 
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Catholic:  an  estimated  950,000  belong  to  the 
Czechoslovak  Church.  All  churches  have  been  under 
state  control  since  1949. 

Production.  Agriculture  is  an  important  national  in- 
dustry, with  41  percent  of  the  total  land  area  under 
cultivation.  About  one  third  of  the  population  is 
engaged  in  farming  and  forestry.  Principal  crops  are 
wheat,  rye,  barley,  oats,  potatoes,  and  sugar  beets. 
In  1957  the  production  of  refined  sugar  was  792,000 
metric  tons.  Hops  of  high  quality  are  grown  for  ex- 
port and  for  beer  production  (Pilsner).  Livestock  in 
1958  included  4,250,000  cattle;  5,720,000  hogs; 
1.000,000  sheep;  and  542,000  horses.  Over  half  of 
all  farm  land  is  collectivized.  In  1958  there  were 
1 1,820  cooperative  farms,  and  64  percent  of  the  total 
farm  land  was  worked  by  the  collective  and  state 
farms  together. 

All  industry  has  been  nationalized  and  incorpo- 
rated in  state  or  municipal  organizations.  In  1958, 
the  hard  coal  output  was  24.5  million  metric  tons, 
steel  production  amounted  to  5.5  million  metric 
tons,  and  3.7  metric  tons  of  pig  iron  were  produced. 
Foreign  Trad*.  Imports  in  1958  amounted  to  9,772 
million  crowns  and  exports  to  10,895  million  crowns. 
Czechoslovakia's  state-controlled  foreign  commerce 
has  been  increasingly  oriented  toward  Soviet  Russia 
and  Soviet  bloc  countries.  In  1957,  of  the  country's 
total  foreign  trade  65  percent  was  with  the  Soviet 
bloc. 

Transportation  and  Communication.  In  1957  there 
were  13,168  km.  of  railway  track.  In  Czechoslo- 
vakia, in  1946,  there  were  9,121  km.  of  mam 
roads  and  453  km.  of  navigable  rivers.  Air  transport 
is  run  by  Czechoslovakian  Airlines.  In  1957,  there 
were  293,000  passengers  and  8,221  metric  tons  of 
freight  handled  by  the  country's  five  major  airports. 
Telephones  in  use  numbered  764,000  in  1958  and 
there  were  260,000  television  sets  in  operation. 

Finance.  In  1959  the  budget  was  estimated  at  96,- 
230  million  crowns.  The  public  debt  of  140,000  mil- 
lion crowns  was  eliminated  by  the  currency  reform 
of  1953.  Since  then,  the  crown  has  been  pegged  to 
the  Soviet  currency  at  the  rate  of  1.80  new  crowns  to 
one  ruble.  The  official  exchange  rate  of  the  crown  is 
U.S.$0.127.  There  is  no  separate  tourist  rate  but 
there  is  a  bonus  of  90  percent  for  cashing  tourist 
traveler  checks. 

Government.  The  new  constitution,  which  went 
into  effect  on  June  9, 1948,  concentrates  all  power  in 
the  Communist-controlled  National  Assembly.  Pres- 
ident: Antonin  Novotny.  Premier:  Viliam  Siroky. 

Events,  1959.  What  little  news  came  out  of  Czecho- 
slovakia during  1959  was  almost  exclusively  of  an 
economic  nature.  By  all  accounts,  from  Western 
observers  as  well  as  from  official  sources,  Czecho- 
slovakia was  enjoying  a  prosperity  that  contrasted 
sharply  with  the  economic  difficulties  experienced 
by  some  of  its  Communist  neighbors,  in  particular 
Poland. 

Figures  published  in  the  spring  indicated  that  na- 
tional income,  in  1958,  had  risen  by  8  percent  over 
the  level  of  the  preceding  year;  that  personal  con- 
sumption had  grown  by  two  percent;  and  that  total 
deoosits  in  savings  accounts  had  increased  by  2.5 
billion  crowns.  Industrial  production  in  the  first  two 
years  of  1959  was  reported  running  ahead  of  the 
corresponding  period  of  1958  by  11.2  percent.  A 
genuine  building  boom  appeared  to  be  under  way, 
based  on  large  increases  in  the  output  of  building 
materials,  in  particular  cement,  of  which  4.110  mil- 
lion tons  were  produced  in  1958,  an  increase  of  16.8 
percent  or  3  percent  above  the  target  figure  for 
the  year. 

In  spite  of  reported  lags  in  the  production  of 
crude  steel  and  certain  types  of  steel  products,  the 


Czech  engineering  industry  also  was  booming.  A 
British  business  paper  (Scope)  reported  early  in 
November:  "Czechoslovakia  is  well  on  the  way  to 
becoming  one  of  the  leading  machine  tool  producers 
and  exporters  in  Europe  .  .  .  After  doubling  its 
tool  output  over  the  past  ten  years,  this  small  coun- 
try is  already  the  fifth  largest  tool  exporter  with  7.6 
percent  of  world  sales  .  .  ." 

Fuither  development  of  the  metallurgical  indus- 
try was  stressed  in  directions  issued  in  October  by 
the  Central  Committee  of  the  Communist  party  and 
by  the  government  concerning  the  Third  Five- Year 
Plan  (1961-1965).  Overall  production  during  that 
period  is  scheduled  to  rise  by  50  percent  over  the 
1960  figure. 

In  the  agricultural  sector,  however,  more  than  80 
percent  of  the  country's  arable  land  was  held  by  col- 
lective farms,  and  agricultural  output  still  left  much 
to  be  desired  in  the  eyes  of  the  government.  On 
June  19,  Radio  Prague  broadcast  a  decision  by  the 
Central  Committee  of  the  Communist  party  to  do 
away  with  the  multiple  price  system  that  had  been 
in  force  since  1953  and  to  offer  farmers  more  money 
for  higher  production.  Under  the  system  previously 
in  force,  lower  prices  were  paid  to  farmers  for  com- 
pulsory deliveries  and  higher  ones  for  production 
above  quotas. 

As  a  first  incentive  to  spur  production,  the  Central 
Committee  ordered  a  general  price  increase  of  14.7 
percent  for  farm  products.  As  a  second  inducement, 
it  decreed  a  drastic  cut  in  prices  for  farm  equip- 
ment, ranging  from  15  percent  on  tractors  to  30  per- 
cent on  most  other  types  of  machinery. 

In  a  third  move  beneficial  to  farmers,  the  Central 
Committee  reduced  the  cost  of  electric  power  sup- 
plied to  collective  farms  by  25  percent.  The  Com- 
mittee also  took  various  decisions  intended  to 
streamline  organization  and  planning  methods  of  the 
collective  farm  system.  Foreign  observers  felt  that 
some  of  these  reforms  had  been  denved  from  meth- 
ods introduced  in  Yugoslavia  some  years  ago,  but 
previously  decried  as  revisionist  by  the  strictly  or- 
thodox Czech  Communists. 

Foreign  fte/afioni.  Czechoslovakia's  foreign  rela- 
tions were  on  the  whole  untroubled  during  1959.  In 
April,  Foreign  Minister  Vaclav  David  unsuccessfully 
attempted  to  obtain  for  his  country  a  seat  at  the  For- 
eign Ministers'  Conference  scheduled  to  begin  at 
Geneva  on  May  11.  Several  notes  whieh  the  Prague 
Foreign  Office  addressed  to  the  Western  powers  on 
this  subject  failed  to  produce  the  desiiea  effect  in 
spite  of  Soviet  backing. 

No  progress  was  made  toward  the  establishment 
of  diplomatic  relations  with  Western  Germany, 
though  feelers  were  put  forward  occasionally  on 
both  sides.  In  the  absence  of  such  relations,  the 
Bonn  government,  early  in  November,  was  forced 
to  resort  to  the  good  offices  of  the  U.S.  Embassy  in 
Prague  to  make  inquiries  about  the  fate  of  two  Ger- 
man jet  fighters  that  had  mysteriously  disappeared 
on  a  training  flight  in  October.  After  a  futile  ten-day 
hunt  for  the  missing  planes  within  their  own  bor- 
ders, the  German  authorities  reluctantly  reached  the 
conclusion  that  the  pilots  probably  had  flown  across 
the  border  and  landed  on  Czech  territory.  Prague  at 
first  disclamed  any  knowledge  of  the  whereabouts  of 
these  planes  and  their  crews.  On  November  15, 
however,  the  Czech  Foreign  Ministry  admitted  that 
the  two  planes  had  crashed  on  its  territory;  the  pilots 
were  reported  safe. 

On  October  20  it  was  announced  in  Washington 
that  the  U.S.  Embassy  in  Prague  had  been  notified 
by  Czech  authorities  that  Army  specialist  John  F. 
Kennedy,  an  American  soldier  arrested  and  tried  for 
border  violation  in  1958,  would  be  released  shortly 
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after  having  completed  a  14-month  sentence  given 
him  by  a  Czech  court. 

The  Czechoslovak  military  attache  in  Washing- 
ton, Colonel  Tisler,  defected  from  the  Communist 
regime  and  asked  for  political  asylum  in  the  United 
States  early  in  November.  Indications  were  that  his 
request  would  be  granted.  —  JOACIIIM  JOESTEN 
DAHOMEY,  Republic  of.  See  MALI,  FEDERATION  OF, 
and  FRENCH  COMMUNITY. 

DALAI  LAMA,  Th«.  Head  of  the  Tibetan  govern- 
ment-in-exile,  and  leader  of  a  Buddhist  faith,  born 
in  Sining,  Tibet,  1934.  As  the  14th  Dalai  Lama,  he 
ascended  the  throne  on  Feb.  22,  1940.  When  Chi- 
nese Communists  seized  the  country,  he  was  re- 
lieved of  much  of  his  authority.  An  unsuccessful 
revolt  in  1958-59  led  to  his  departure  for  India  on 
Mar.  17,  1959,  where  he  established  his  govern- 
ment-in-exile.  See  TIBET  and  INDIA. 
DAMS.  On  Dec.  2,  1959,  the  Malpasset  Dam,  north 
of  Frejus,  France,  burst  and  flooded  the  Reyran 
River  valley,  taking  219  lives.  The  dam  was  23  ft. 
thick  at  its  base  and  5  ft.  wide  at  its  crest,  with  a 
height  of  200  ft.  It  was  considered  the  thinnest  dam 
in  the  world. 

The  dam  at  the  Vera  de  Tera  Reservoir  in  north- 
western Spain  collapsed  on  Jan.  9,  1959,  wiping  out 
the  village  of  Rivadelago  and  drowning  132  people. 
The  112-ft.  high  clam  was  only  two  years  old  and 
heavy  rains  had  filled  the  reservoir  for  the  first  time 
just  before  the  catastrophe. 

The  44-year-old  Hogbcn  Dam  in  southeastern 
Montana,  an  earthen  dam  with  a  conciete  core  87  ft. 
high,  withstood  a  severe  earthquake  in  August  with 
apparent  success  although  the  spillway  side  of  the 
dam  settled  eight  to  ten  inches. 

Construction.  An  unusual  construction  job  is  under- 
way at  the  Clcn  Canyon  Dam  in  Arr/ona,  near  the 
Utah  line  Just  below  the  dam  site  is  a  1,028-ft. 
span  arch  bridge,  its  floor  is  at  the  level  of  the  top 
of  the  canyon.  Three  cable  ways  span  the  canyon  to 
move  equipment  and  place  the  concrete.  Two  41 -ft. 
diameter  tunnels  are  also  under  construction.  The 
700-ft.  high  structure  will  fill  an  important  role 
m  the  U.S.  Bureau  of  Reclamations  Upper  Colorado 
Rivor  Project. 

Early  in  October,  16  months  ahead  of  schedule, 
the  powerhouse  at  Priest  Rapids  Dam  on  the  Co- 
lumbia River  went  into  operation.  Bids  were  opened 
in  May  for  the  Wanapum  Dam  upstream  from  Priest 
Rapids.  The  low  bid  was  $88.9  million,  35  percent 
under  the  engineer's  estimate.  It  will  be  an  earth 
dam  with  concrete  spillway  section  and  a  power- 
house capable  of  producing  831,000  kw. 

The  Dalles  Dam,  also  on  the  Columbia  River,  was 
dedicated  in  October.  It  is  a  Corps  of  Engineers 
project  and  took  seven  and  a  half  years  to  build  at 
a  cost  of  $250  million.  As  the  sixth  great  Columbia 
River  Dam  to  be  completed,  it  will  develop  1.119 
million  kw.,  second  only  to  the  Grand  Coulee  Dam, 
whose  1.944  million  kw.  is  the  greatest  in  the  United 
States. 

On  the  Cowlitz  River,  a  branch  of  the  Columbia, 
work  on  Tacoma  City  Light's  Mayfield  Dam  was  to 
have  been  resumed.  It  is  part  of  a  $129  million  two- 
dam  project.  Work  had  been  stopped  by  court  order. 

A  new  type  of  low  head  dam  Has  been  installed  at 
Los  Angeles,  Calif.  The  dam  crosses  a  130-ft.  chan- 
nel and  has  a  5-ft.  head.  Made  of  rubber,  it  is  de- 
signed to  collapse  if  water  rises  8  in.  over  the  dam. 

The  second  of  three  private  power  dams  on  the 
Hell's  Canyon  stretch  of  the  Snake  River  at  Oxbow 
is  under  construction.  The  first,  the  Brownlee,  placed 
its  power  on  the  line  in  January. 
-  In  June,  the  Pacific  Gas  and  Electric  Company 
of  San  Francisco  dedicated  their  Kings  River  Project 


which  embraces  the  Courtright  Dam  and  Wishon 
Dam.  This  is  the  utility  that  is  seeking  to  "go  into 
partnership"  with  the  government  on  the  $225  mil- 
lion Trinity  Dam  and  power  project  now  under  con- 
struction in  northern  California  by  the  Bureau  of 
Reclamation.  It  will  be  the  highest  earth  dam  in  the 
world-537  ft.  A  drop  of  1,780  ft.  will  be  available 
for  370,000  kw.  of  power.  The  water  will  be  used 
for  irrigation  in  the  Sacramento  Valley. 

Nearing  completion  is  the  $202  million  Garrison 
Dam  built  by  U.S.  Army  engineers,  an  earthen 
structure  on  the  Missouri  River  for  flood  control  and 
power  development.  It  is  the  biggest  rolled  fill  dam 
in  this  country.  The  Table  Rock  Dam,  a  U.S.  Army 
Engineers'  project  for  the  White  River  Basin  in  Mis- 
souri and  Arkansas,  also  is  very  nearly  complete.  It 
is  a  $66.5  million  project  built  at  significantly  less 
cost  than  was  estimated.  There  are  eight  other  dams 
in  this  project  of  which  the  largest  is  Bull  Shoals, 
just  downstream  from  Table  Rock. 

In  Italy,  the  Vaiont  Dam,  the  highest  arched  dam 
in  the  world,  870  ft.  high,  is  more  than  half  com- 
pleted. It  is  10  ft.  thick  at  the  top  and  75  ft.  thick 
at  the  bottom. 

The  newest  dam  in  France  is  the  Grandval  Dam, 
a  multiple  arch  structure  now  nearing  completion  on 
the  upper  Truyere  River  in  the  mountains  of  central 
France.  It  is  262  ft.  high  with  six  inclined  arches 
supported  on  seven  buttresses  spaced  164  ft.  apart. 

The  world's  largest  man-made  lake  is  now  being 
formed  by  the  completion  of  the  Kariba  Dam  on 
the  Zambezi  River  in  Northern  Rhodesia.  Behind  the 
420  ft.  high  concrete  arch  dam,  the  lake  will  stretch 
175  miles  upriver  and  store  130  million  acre  feet  of 
water,  four  times  the  capacity  of  Lake  Mead  formed 
by  Hoover  Dam. 

The  Bukhtarminskaya  Dam,  located  on  the  Irtysh 
River  near  the  U.S.S.R.-China-Mongolia  border,  will 
produce  540,000  kw.  It  is  the  biggest  of  13  Irtysh 
River  hydroelectric  projects  in  various  stages  of 
planning  and  construction.  One  240,000  kw.  plant  is 
complete,  a  500,000  kw.  plant  is  under  construction, 
and  ten  others  totaling  over  one  million  kw.  capacity 
are  planned.  U.S.  Army  Chief  of  Engineers,  Major 
General  E.  C.  Itschner  reported  recently  on  hydro- 
electric projects  in  Russia,  and  was  impressed  by  the 
developments. 

In  Pakistan,  the  governor  is  pushing  ahead  with 
its  $150  million  Mangla  Dam  with  funds  from  the 
United  States  and  Great  Britain.  It  will  create  a 
reservoir  to  hold  3.5  million  acre  ft.  of  water.  A  flood 
in  the  power  house  and  inspection  galleries  at  the 
Bhakra  Dam  in  the  State  of  East  Punjab  in  India 
caused  more  than  one  million  dollars  in  damage. 
This  $365.4  million  multi-purpose  project  is  more 
than  halfway  toward  completion.  Construction  pro- 
ceeds on  a  dam  across  the  Koyna  River  in  the  State 
of  Bombay,  India.  It  will  cost  $118  million  and  pro- 
duce initially  240,000  kw.  of  energy.  The  Chinese 
on  Formosa  are  erecting  a  508  ft.  high  Shihmen 
Dam  to  cost,  with  powerhouse  and  water  supply, 
$80  million. 

Agreement  was  reached  between  the  Egyptians 
and  the  Sudanese  on  the  use  of  the  waters  of  the 
Nile.  Presumably  this  will  speed  up  the  construction 
of  the  dam  at  Aswan.  In  November  it  was  an- 
nounced that  the  Egyptian  high  dam  authority  had 
commissioned  detailed  designs  and  specifications 
for  the  second  stage  of  the  Aswan  high  dam  project 
from  a  firm  of  British  engineers,  the  same  firm  that 
finished  the  first  stage  design.  Equipment  for  the 
first  stage  construction  is  scheduled  to  start  arriving 
in  Egypt  from  the  Soviet  Union  in  November  under 
a  $17  million  contract  with  Russia. 

—WARREN  E.  ROWLAND 
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DEAFNESS.  The  January  1959  issue  of  the  American 
Annals  of  the  Deaf  states  that  25,525  pupils  were 
enrolled  in  3SO  schools  and  classes  for  the  deaf  in 
the  United  States  during  1958-59.  These  schools 
and  classes  were  divided  as  follows:  72  public  resi- 
dential schools.  10  day  schools,  227  day  classes,  16 
denominational  and  private  residential  schools,  40 
denominational  and  private  day  classes,  and  15 
schools  and  classes  for  the  multiple  handicapped. 
Of  the  pupils  reported,  19,840  were  being  taught 
orally,  1,023  non-orally,  2,169  by  speech  and  the 
manual  alphabet,  and  2,271  by  the  manual  alphabet, 
the  language  of  signs  and  speech. 

Out  of  a  total  of  25,525  pupils,  however,  15,237 
were  taught  in  public  residential  schools  for  the 
deaf  where  the  manual  alphabet  and  the  language 
of  signs  are  generally  used  outside  of  the  classroom, 
in  assembly  services,  and  in  counseling.  The  total 
number  enrolled  in  public  day  schools  was  1,827;  in 
day  classes,  5,964;  in  private  and  denominational 
day  classes  1,023;  in  private  and  denominational 
residential  schools,  1,286;  and  in  classes  for  the 
multiple  handicapped,  210.  The  number  of  pupils 
being  taught  by  means  of  hearing  aids  is  increasing. 
The  total  number  using  group  hearing  aids  was  17,- 
991,  and  individual  hearing  aids  11,557.  Over  2,500 
classrooms  were  equipped  with  hearing  aids. 

The  average  minimum  age  of  admittance  in  resi- 
dential schools  was  4.1  years,  in  day  schools  3.4 
years,  in  day  classes  3.6  years,  in  private  and  de- 
nominational residential  schools  2.75  years,  in  pri- 
vate and  denominational  day  classes  2.7  years.  The 
number  of  preschool  deaf  pupils  (under  the  age  of 
six)  was  2,892.  The  preschool  movement  for  deaf 
children  is  increasing  rapidly.  An  enrollment  of  410 
was  reported  by  Gallauoet  College,  the  national  col- 
lege for  the  deaf  in  Washington,  D.C.  Of  the  total 
number  of  pupils  in  all  schools  and  classes,  509 
were  both  aphasic  and  deaf,  122  blind  and  deaf,  582 
cerebral  palsied  and  deaf,  202  orthopedic  and  deaf, 
1,125  mentally  retarded  and  deaf,  and  280  brain 
injured  and  deaf. 

There  were  3,774  teachers  for  all  the  schools  and 
classes.  Twenty-two  training  centers  for  teachers  of 
the  deaf  reported  that  129  teachers  completed  train- 
ing in  1959.  The  number  of  trained  personnel  in 
educational  work  for  the  deaf  in  medical  schools 
increased  considerably  in  1959.  Medical  schools  in 
Alabama,  California,  Connecticut,  District  of  Co- 
lumbia, Illinois,  Indiana,  Iowa,  Kansas,  Louisiana, 
Maryland,  Massachusetts,  Michigan,  Minnesota, 
Missouri,  Nebraska,  New  Hampshire,  New  York, 
North  Carolina,  Ohio,  Oklahoma,  Oregon,  Pennsyl- 
vania, South  Carolina,  Tennessee,  Texas.  Vermont. 
Virginia,  Wisconsin,  and  Nova  Scotia,  all  reported 
work  being  done  for  the  deaf. 

About  30  States  reported  summer  camps  available 
to  deaf  students.  About  300  religious  workers  repre- 
senting 21  denominations  were  reported  as  active  in 
work  for  the  deaf.  The  number  of  speech  and  hear- 
ing clinics  in  colleges  and  universities  has  been 
rapidly  increasing  during  the  past  ten  years.  In  1959 
there  were  205  speech  and  hearing  clinics  in  col- 
leges and  universities.  103  in  hospitals,  22  privately 
operated,  36  in  schools  for  the  deaf,  and  58  in  medi- 
cal schools.  Virtually  all  State  departments  of  edu- 
cation and  of  health  reported  some  work  being  done 
in  the  field  of  speech  and  hearing.  The  State  socie- 
ties of  the  National  Society  for  Crippled  Children 
and  Adults,  Inc.,  all  reported  work  being  done. 

The  number  of  deaf  pupils  enrolled  in  schools  and 
classes  is  increasing  each  year.  This  may  be  partially 
accounted  for  by  the  increase  in  population  and 
greater  care  in  detecting  deafness,  as  well  as  ad- 
vanced methods  of  investigating  the  degree  of 


handicap  and  so  identifying  children  in  need  of 
special  education.  Advancement  in  the  area  of  medi- 
cine may  also  be  responsible  for  keeping  alive  many 
children  who  are  multiply  handicapped.  This  is  a 
serious  problem  for  educators  of  the  deaf  who  are 
having  great  difficulty  in  securing  trained  teachers. 
The  enrollment  in  schools  and  classes  for  the  deaf 
increased  over  2,000  in  the  past  two  years,  but  en- 
rollment in  teacher  training  centers  decreased  con- 
siderably. — POWRIE  VAUX  DOCTOR 
DEBRE,  Michtl.  First  Prime  Minister  of  the  French 
Fifth  Republic,  born  in  Paris  in  1912.  He  attended 
lycee  in  that  city  and  later  studied  law.  Captured 
in  the  German  advance  of  1940,  he  escaped  to  Mo- 
rocco in  1941  and  joined  the  Free  French,  returning 
in  1943  to  occupied  France  to  help  organize  the 
Gaullist  Resistance  movement.  As  a  member  of  the 
Gaullist  Rally,  he  was  elected  to  the  Senate  in  1948, 
where  he  campaigned  for  the  return  of  General  de 
Gaulle.  He  supported  the  May  1958  officers'  revolt 
in  Algiers.  When  General  de  Gaulle  became  Premier 
in  June  1958,  Debr6  was  appointed  Minister  of  Jus- 
tice and  entrusted  with  the  task  of  drafting  the  new 
constitution.  Upon  his  inauguration,  de  Gaulle  ap- 
pointed Debr6  Premier  of  France,  Jan.  8, 1959. 
DEFENSE,  Department  of.  The  Department  of  Defense 
Reorganization  Act,  approved  »in  1958,  went  into 
full  effect  during  1959,  increasing  the  responsibili- 
ties of  the  Secretary  of  Defense,  particularly  in  the 
operational  direction  of  the  armed  forces  and  in  the 
research  and  development  field.  Seeking  a  balanced 
budget,  the  Administration  strove  hard  to  keep  total 
appropriations  for  the  Department  and  its  services 
from  increasing.  With  the  necessity  for  greater  ex- 
penditures for  missiles  and  research  and  develop- 
ment in  that  area,  the  result  was  that  less  and  less 
money  could  be  devoted  to  other  defense  needs 
such  as  personnel,  aircraft  for  the  Air  Force  and  the 
Navy,  and  modernization  for  the  Anny. 

The  military  appropriation  bill  enacted  in  August 
carried  $39.2  biDion  for  the  year  ending  June  30. 
1960.  In  his  budget  message  the  President  had 
asked  for  funds  to  support  a  force  of  2,520,000  on 
active  duty  and  977,871  in  the  reserve  components, 
as  follows:  Army  870,000,  Army  Reserve  285,000. 
Army  National  Guard  380,000,  Navy  630,000,  Naval 
Reserve  135,000,  Air  Force  845,000,  Air  National 
Guard  74,500,  Air  Reserve  60,560,  Marine  Corps 
175,000,  Marine  Corps  Reserve  42,811.  Congress 
approved  all  the  requests  and  added  additional 
funds  to  support  an  active  duty  Marine  Corps  of 
200,000,  an  Army  National  Guard  of  400,000,  and 
an  Army  Reserve  of  300,000.  Maintenance  of  the 
National  Guard  strength  was  made  mandatory. 

The  President  asked  for  $17.8  billion  in  new 
obligational  authority  for  the  Air  Force.  Congress 
cut  this  by  $294  million.  The  Army  was  given  $9.6 
billion,  an  increase  of  $471  million  over  the  Presi- 
dent's recommendation.  The  Navy  got  $11.1  billion, 
$92.2  million  less  than  asked  by  the  President. 

Neil  H.  McElroy  resigned  his  position  as  Secre- 
tary of  Defense  in  December  and  was  succeeded  by 
Thomas  S.  Gates,  Jr.,  a  former  Secretary  of  the 
Navy  who  earlier  in  the  year  had  been  appointed 
Deputy  Secretary  of  Defense  after  the  death  of 
Donald  A.  Quarles.  James  H.  Douglas,  Jr.,  Secre- 
tary of  the  Air  Force,  was  appointed  Deputy  Secre- 
tary of  Defense,  to  replace  Mr.  Gates.  During  the 
year  Franklin  B.  Lincoln,  Jr.,  was  appointed  As- 
sistant Secretary  of  Defense  (Comptroller)  to  suc- 
ceed W.  J.  McNeil,  and  J.  Vincent  Burke,  Jr.,  suc- 
ceeded Robert  Dechert  as  General  Counsel. 

The  following  Assistant  Secretaries  of  Defense  re- 
mained in  their  positions  throughout  the  year: 
Charles  C.  Finucane  (Manpower,  Personnel,  and 
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Reserve),  John  N.  Irwin  II  (International  Security 
Affairs),  Edward  P.  McGuire  (Supply  and  Lo- 
gistics), Floyd  S.  Bryant  (Properties  and  Installa- 
tions), Dr.  Frank  B.  Berry  (Health  and  Medical), 
and  Murray  Snyder  (Public  Affairs). 

Numerical  strength  of  the  Armed  Services  con- 
tinued to  decline  throughout  the  year.  The  total  as 
of  November  30  was  2,500,817  as  compared  with 
2,590,086  on  Nov.  30,  1958.  By  services  the  totals 
were:  Army  878,811,  down  from  900,604  the  pre- 
ceding year;  Navy  616,598,  down  from  639,022: 
Marine  Corps  172,668,  down  from  189,061;  and 
Air  Force  832,740,  down  from  861,399. 

Reorganization  Proposals.  The  strongest  recom- 
mendation for  further  reorganization  was  made  in 
September  in  a  report  by  the  House  Committee  on 
Government  Operations.  After  seven  months  study 
and  hearings  on  the  military  program  for  missile 
management,  the  Committee  recommended  a 
merger  of  the  Army  and  Air  Force  and  ultimately, 
if  weapon  logic  dictates,  a  single  service  in  place 
of  three. 

Senator  Clair  Engle  (D-Calif.)  proposed  a  com- 
piehensive  reorganization  of  the  entire  Department 
of  Defense,  including  the  establishment  or  a  single 
promotion  list  for  all  officers. 

The  Senator  called  for  a  broad  study  by  the 
Armed  Services  Committee  to  reorganize  the  mili- 
tary establishment  "on  the  basis  of  functions  and 
missions."  His  plan  would  do  away  with  the  Army, 
Navy,  Air  Force,  and  Maiine  Corps  as  separate  en- 
tities and  establish  in  their  place  at  least  four,  pos- 
sibly more,  new  structures:  a  retaliatory  striking 
foicc,  a  limited  war  force,  continental  defense 
forces,  and  a  logistic  command. 

Senator  John  Sherman  Cooper  (R-Ky.)  also  made 
known  that  he  would  renew  his  drive  to  bring  about 
more  unification  in  the  Department  of  Defense.  He 
introduced  a  bill  in  the  first  session  to  abolish  the 
positions  of  secretaries  of  the  Army,  Navy,  and  Air 
Force  and  make  them  Assistant  Secretaries  of  De- 
fense instead.  He  said  such  a  move  would  require 
these  officials  to  look  at  the  recommendations  of 
their  military  advisers  in  the  interest  of  the  Defense 
Department  rather  than  that  of  the  separate  services. 

General  Maxwell  D.  Taylor,  who'retired  as  Chief 
of  Staff  of  the  Army  in  June,  subsequently  spoke 
out  strongly  against  the  present  system.  He  sug- 
gested that  the  present  functions  of  the  Joint  Chiefs 
of  Staff  be  divided.  A  single  "Defense  Chief  of  Staff" 
assisted  by  two  deputies  from  services  other  than 
his  own  would  take  over  the  operational  duties  of 
the  JCS,  while  the  advisory  functions  would  be 
vested  in  a  "Supreme  Military  Council"  consisting 
of  three  four-star  officers  of  the  Army,  Navy,  and 
Air  Force.  This  latter  Council  would  advise  the 
President,  the  Secretary  of  Defense,  and  Congress. 
The  former  Army  Chief  of  Staff  revealed  that  from 
Oct.  6,  1955  to  March  31,  1959,  the  Joint  Chiefs 
were  split  on  23  issues  that  were  sent  to  the  Secre- 
tary of  Defense  for  decision.  Of  the  23  splits,  he  re- 
ported, the  Secretary  supported  the  Army  position 
three  times,  rejected  it  20  times;  supported  the  Navy 
13  times,  rejected  it  ten  times;  supported  the  Air 
Force  position  17  times,  rejected  it  six  times. 

MissiU  and  Spaet  Projects.  Most  of  the  problems 
that  have  plagued  the  Department  of  Defense  have 
evolved  from  the  race  to  develop  and  control  missile 
and  space  projects.  So  much  attention  has  been  de- 
voted to  this  field-$25  billion  has  been  spent  since 
1950-that  by  the  end  of  1959  about  61  organiza- 
tions and  committees  were  concerned  some  way  or 
other  with  the  effort.  Some,  such  as  the  National 
'Aeronautics  and  Space  Administration,  were 
charged  with  developing  missiles  and  satellites  for 


civilian  and  scientific  use,  but  the  dividing  line  be- 
tween the  civilian  projects  and  military  projects 
is  so  hazy  as  to  be  mostly  theoretical.  In  fact,  most 
of  NASA's  basic  hardware  and  operating  principles 
came  from  the  military. 

On  September  2,  after  a  critical  study,  the  House 
Military  Operations  Subcommittee  issued  a  report. 
Subsequently,  on  September  23,  the  Defense  De- 
partment announced  a  plan  for  the  "progressive  and 
orderly"  transfer  of  space  projects  from  ARPA  to 
the  military  departments.  This  was  done,  the  an- 
nouncement said,  to  prepare  for  the  shift  from  de- 
velopment to  use  of  space  systems,  and  to  simplify 
administrative  procedures.  ARPA,  the  announcement 
said,  will  continue  to  be  responsible  for  advanced 
research  in  fields  such  as  advanced  missile  defense, 
solid  propellant  research,  materials,  and  such  other 
projects  as  the  Secretary  of  Defense  may  decide. 

The  announcement  further  stated  that  the  plan 
provides  for  the  eventual  assignment  to  the  Air  Force 
of  responsibility  for  the  development,  production, 
and  launching  of  military  space  boosters.  This  was 
generally  interpreted  as  designating  the  Air  Force  as 
the  one  military  space  agency.  The  plan  also  pro- 
vides for  the  separate  assignment  or  the  develop- 
ment responsibilities  for  payloads  and  specialized 
ground  support  equipment  for  space  and  satellite 
systems  to  the  military  departments  on  the  basis  of 
primary  interest  or  special  competence. 

At  the  same  time  the  following  specific  assign- 
ments for  development  of  payloads  were  approved: 
MTDAS,  the  satellite  for  early  warning  against  bal- 
listic missiles,  went  to  the  Air  Force;  SAMOS,  a 
reconnaissance  satellite  system,  also  went  to  the 
Air  Force;  TRANSIT,  the  satellite-borne  navigation 
system,  was  assigned  to  the  Navy;  NOTUS,  the  in- 
terim satellite-borne  communications  system,  went  to 
the  Army. 

Dr.  Herbert  York,  Director  of  Research  and  En- 
gineering, indicated  that  the  Air  Force  would  also 
have  the  primary  military  interest  in  manned  space 
travel. 

The  Army's  position  was  subsequently  further 
weakened  when,  in  October,  the  White  House  an- 
nounced that  the  Army  Ballistic  Missile  Agency's 
research  and  development  team  headed  by  Dr. 
Wcrnher  von  Braun  would  be  transferred  to  the 
National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Administration. 
Also  transferred  to  the  NASA  was  the  1.5  million 
pound  thrust  Saturn  space  booster  previously  under 
development  by  the  Army.  Transfer  of  the  Army 
missile  team  to  NASA  will  have  to  go  to  Congress 
as  a  reorganization  plan  and  will  take  effect  60  aays 
later  unless  either  body  raises  objections.  It  is  ex- 
pected that  the  transfer  will  involve  some  4,200 
civilians  in  the  Army  Ballistic  Missile  Agency's  De- 
velopment Operations  Division  and  ten  research  and 
development  laboratories. 

Following  an  investigation  of  the  Air  Force's  Atlas 
ICBM  program  and  the  Navy's  Polaris,  the  House 
Committee  on  Science  and  Astronautics  on  Septem- 
ber 10  issued  a  report  in  which  it  said:  "Despite  the 
widespread  publicity  of  abortive  missile  flights  that 
occurred  during  the  recent  weeks,  the  fact  is  that 
both  projects  are  progressing  at  a  highly  satisfactory 
rate  and  that  there  is  no  doubt  in  either  the  Air 
Force  or  the  Navy  that  their  respective  missiles  will 
be  operational  on  or  about  their  scheduled  dates. 
.  .  .  Both  the  Air  Force  and  the  Navy  have 
achieved  an  outstanding  record  in  the  planning,  or- 
ganization, and  management  of  their  respective  re- 
search and  development  missile  programs.  Despite 
all  the  possible  vicissitudes  inherent  in  testing  such 
rockets,  the  Air  Force  has  suffered  only  a  60-day 
slippage  in  a  four-year  testing  schedule,  and  the 
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Navy,  after  compressing  the  original  Polaris  time- 
table by  five  years,  is  highly  confident  of  placing  in 
operational  status  a  working  missile  system  on  the 
scheduled  date."  See  MISSILES,  GUIDED;  MILITARY 
PROGRESS;  NATIONAL  AERONAUTICS  AND  SPACE  AD- 
MINISTRATION. — LERov  WHITMAN 
DE  GAULLE,  Gen.  Charles.  President  of  France,  born 
in  Lille  Nov.  22,  1890,  he  graduated  from  St.  Cyr 
military  academy  in  1911,  and  was  promoted  to  the 
rank  of  Captain  during  World  War  I.  Admitted  to 
the  War  College  in  1922,  he  became  interested  in 
mechanized  warfare  and  wrote  several  articles  and 
books  on  the  subject,  among  them  The  Army  of  the 
Future.  In  May  1940,  he  commanded  the  Fourth 
Armored  Division,  ana  was  promoted  to  the  rank  of 
Brigadier  General.  In  June  he  became  Under  Secre- 
tary of  War  and  National  Defense.  He  created  the 
Free  French  Movement  in  1940,  in  1943  formed  in 
Algiers  the  French  Committee  of  National  Libera- 
tion, and  in  1944  became  head  of  the  provisional 
government  of  the  French  Republic.  He  resitmed 
this  post  in  1946,  and  in  1947  organized  the  Rallv  of 
the  French  People.  He  withdrew  from  the  R.F.P.  in 
1953,  and  spent  the  next  few  years  writing  his 
memoirs.  He  was  Premier  from  June  12,  1958,  until 
his  inauguration  as  President  of  France  on  Tan.  8, 
1959.  See  FRANCE. 

DELAWARE.  A  Middle  Atlantic  State.  Area:  2,057 
sq.mi.  Pop.  ( 1959  est. ) :  454,000.  Chief  cities  ( 1950 
census):  Dover  (capital)  6,223,  Wilmington  110,- 
356. 

Nickname,  The  Diamond  State.  Motto,  Liberty 
and  Independence.  Flower,  Peach  Blossom.  Bird, 
Blue  Hen  Chicken.  Song,  Our  Delaware.  Entered 
the  Union,  Dec.  7,  1787.  See  EDUCATION,  SCHOOLS, 
VITAL  STATISTICS. 

Finance.  For  the  fiscal  year  ended  Tune  30,  1958, 
general  revenue  amounted  to  $82.48  million;  and 
general  expenditure  $116.42  million.  Borrowing 
during  the  fiscal  year  amounted  to  $49.4  million; 
and  debt  redemption  was  $12.6  million. 

Elections.  There  were  no  general  elections  for  ma- 
jor state- wide  officers  in  1959. 

Legislation.  The  Delaware  legislature  met  in  reg- 
ular session  from  Jan.  6,  1959,  through  Jan.  12, 


Officers,  1959.  Governor,  J.  Caleb  Boggs;  Lieut. 
Governor,  David  P.  Buckson;  Secretary  of  State, 
George  J.  Schulz;  Attorney  General,  Januar  D. 
Bove,  Jr.:  State  Treasurer,  Mrs.  Belle  Everett;  State 
Auditor,  Ernest  E.  Killen. 

DEMOCRATIC  PARTY.  The  Democratic  National 
Committee,  founded  in  1848,  is  the  permanent 
agency  authorized  to  act  in  behalf  of  the  Demo- 
cratic Party  during  intervals  between  conventions. 
The  Committee  is  composed  of  one  man  and  one 
woman  from  each  State,  Territory,  and  District.  The 
committee  is  subject  to  control  and  direction  by  the 
national  convention.  Its  Washington  headquarters 
is  responsible  for  organization,  information  on  the 
issues,  communications,  and  fund  raising.  The  Dem- 
ocratic Advisory  Council,  formed  in  1957,  presents 
opinion  and  policy  statements  between  elections. 

Officers:  National  Chairman  Paul  M.  Butler  (as- 
sumed office  Jan.  1,  1955);  Vice  Chairmen-Con- 
gressman Hale  Boggs  (La.),  Congressman  Wm.  L. 
Dawson  (III),  Mrs.  Katie  Louchheim,  Sen.  Mike 
Mansfield  (Mont),  Gov.  Robert  B.  Meyner  (N.T.), 
Gov.  G.  Mennen  Williams  (Mich.);  Secretary,  Mrs. 
Dorothy  Vrcdenburgh;  Treasurer,  Matthew  H.  Mc- 
Closkey;  Parliamentarian,  Congressman  Clarence 
Cannon  ( Mo. ) :  General  Counsel  Harold  Leventhal. 
DENMARK.  A  kingdom  of  northern  Europe  com- 
posed of  the  peninsula  of  Jutland,  an  extensive  archi- 
pelago to  the  east  of  it  comprised  of  two  groups,  the 


main  islands  of  which  are  Zealand  and  Fyen,  and 
scattered  islands  on  its  west  side.  Total  area  (ex- 
cluding outlying  possessions):  16,614  sq.mi.  Pop. 
(1958  est.):  4,515,000.  Chief  cities  (1955):  Co- 
penhagen (capital)  960,319,  Aarhus  118,943, 
Odense  105,915,  Aalborg83,210. 

Education  and  Religion.  There  is  no  illiteracy.  There 
are  two  universities,  at  Copenhagen  and  Aarhus. 
The  former  had  a  faculty  of  450  and  4,800  students 
in  1958;  the  latter,  200  and  1,800,  respectively.  In 
the  same  year,  there  were  3,303  elementary  schools 
with  520,000  pupils  and  560  secondary  schools  with 
133,500  pupils.  While  there  is  full  religious  liberty, 
the  Lutheran  Church  is  the  established  church,  sup- 
ported by  the  state. 

Production,  penmark  is  essentially  a  dairy  farming 
country.  Industry,  however,  is  also  important,  de- 
spite an  almost  complete  lack  of  minerals  and  water 
power.  Shipbuilding  and  engineering  are  leading 
Danish  industries.  Some  35  percent  of  the  working 
population  is  employed  in  agriculture  and  dairying 
and  33  percent  in  industry.  Commerce  and  fishing 
are  also  important.  Livestock  products  in  1957  in- 
cluded: beef  and  pork  780,000  metric  tons,  butter 
174,000  metric  tons,  cheese  98,000  metric  tons,  and 
milk  5,344,000  metric  tons.  Livestock  in  1957  in- 
cluded: cattle  3,168,000,  hogs  5,438,000,  and  poul- 
try 23,821,000. 

Foreign  Trade.  Imports  in  1958  were  valued  at 
$1.36  billion  and  exports  at  $1.28  billion.  Imports 
January  to  June  1959  amounted  to  $748  million,  and 
exports  for  the  same  period  stood  at  $647  million. 
The  chief  imports  are  solid  and  liquid  fuels,  paper, 
wood,  fertilizers,  textiles,  iron  and  steel,  vehicles, 
and  machinery.  The  major  exports  are  dairy  prod- 
ucts, bacon,  meat,  eggs,  livestock,  seeds,  ships,  and 
furniture. 

Transportation.  In  1957  Denmark  had  8,367  km.  of 
roads  and  4,557  of  railroads.  The  number  of  passen- 
ger cars  and  tnicks  in  operation  totaled  430,000  in 
1959.  Denmark's  merchant  marine  on  July  1,  1959, 
consisted  of  656  ships  aggregating  2,104,000  gross 
tons.  About  one  half  of  these  vessels  were  less  than 
five  vears  old.  A  big  new  shipyard  capable  of 
handling  tankers  to  100,000  tons  was  inaugurated 
on  November  23  at  Lindoe  near  Odense.  The  yard, 
which  cost  80  million  kroner,  is  to  construct  first  five 
tankers  of  48,540  tons  each  for  an  American  ship- 
ping company. 

Finance.  The  1959-60  budget  estimates  revenue  at 
6,025  million  kroner,  and  expenditure  at  5,575  mil- 
lion, as  compared  with  actual  revenue  of  5,765  mil- 
lion kroner  and  expenditure  of  5,220  million  for  the 
fiscal  year  1958-59.  The  Danish  krone  has  equaled 
U.S.$0.1445  since  September  1949. 

Government.  The  Constitution  of  June  5,  1915,  as 
amended  in  1920  and  1953,  vests  executive  power 
in  the  King  acting  through  a  cabinet  responsible  to 
parliament.  The  now  unicameral  Folketing  consists 
of  179  members  elected  for  four  years  by  propor- 
tional representation.  King  Frederik  IX  succeeded  to 
the  throne  Apr.  21,  1947;  die  Prime  Minister  is 
Hans  C.  S.  Hansen. 

Events,  1959.  An  unprecedented  maritime  disaster 
plunged  all  of  Denmark  into  mourning  on  January 
30  when  the  recently  launched  Greenland  ship  Hans 
Hedtoft  struck  an  iceberg  off  Greenland  on  her 
maiden  voyage.  All  of  the  ship's  55  passengers  and 
40  crew  members  were  lost  in  the  disaster.  Not  even 
a  piece  of  wreckage  from  the  missing  ship  had  been 
found  by  February  6  when  the  government  called 
off  the  intensive  search  in  which  planes  and  ships 
from  ten  countries  had  taken  part. 

In  the  fall,  the  Hans  Hedtoft  disaster  led  to  far- 
reaching  consequences  after  investigation  had  re- 
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vealed  that  the  74-year-old  Minister  for  Greenland, 
Johannes  Kjaerboef,  had  disregarded  warnings  by 
experts  against  permitting  sailings  to  Greenland  in 
wintertime.  He  also  was  accused  of  having  withheld 
from  parliament  documents  containing  such  warn- 
ings by  experienced  sea  captains.  After  the  Con- 
servative-Liberal opposition  in  the  Folketing  had 
pressed  these  charges,  Kjaerboel  in  October  resigned 
from  the  cabinet  and  also  gave  up  his  seat  in  the 
House.  Impeachment  proceedings  against  him  be- 
fore the  Supreme  Court  were  demanded  by  the  op- 
position parties  early  in  November. 

In  its  spring  session,  which  ended  June  4,  the 
Folketing  debated  in  particular  a  new  Defense  Bill 
(which  was  carried  over  to  the  next  session  that 
began  on  October  6 )  and  the  new  common  market 
project,  The  Outer  Seven,  sponsored  by  Britain.  It 
passed  a  resolution  authorizing  the  government  to 
continue  negotiations  with  the  other  prospective  ad- 
herents to  the  plan  ( Great  Britain,  Sweden,  Norway, 
Austria,  Portugal,  and  Switzerland).  The  vote  was 
88  in  favor  (the  three  government  parties);  six 
against  (the  Communists  and  the  lone  German 
member);  with  73  abstentions  (the  Conservative- 
Liberal  opposition ) . 

At  a  two-day  conference  on  this  subject,  which 
the  Scandinavian  government  heads  held  at  Kun- 
galv,  Sweden,  July  10-11,  a  split  developed  be- 
tween Danish  Premier  Hansen  and  his  Swedish 
colleague  Tage  Erlander  on  the  question  of  Danish 
agricultural  exports  to  Sweden.  For  a  time,  their 
differences  threatened  to  deadlock  the  talks,  but  a 
compromise  was  eventually  worked  out.  Under  the 
terms  of  this  settlement,  Danish  farmers  will  get  60 
percent  of  the  tax  imposed  on  products  exported  to 
Sweden.  The  remaining  40  percent  will  go  to 
Swedish  farmers,  as  compensation  for  increased 
competition  from  abroad.  Denmark  had  originally 
demanded  100  percent  of  these  export  duties. 
Sweden  also  agreed  to  give  Denmark  preference  on 
agricultural  imports,  including  meat,  cheese,  pota- 
toes, butter,  and  eggs. 

With  the  economic  situation  showing  a  satisfac- 
tory improvement,  the  government  moved  toward 
further  liberalization  in  foreign  trade.  On  April  1, 
license  controls  were  lifted  from  a  substantial  num- 
ber of  imported  goods  bought  with  dollars.  State 
Department  experts  figured  that  as  a  result  of  this 
action,  the  portion  of  private  dollar  imports  allowed 
without  controls  had  increased  from  66  to  88  per- 
cent. A  State  Department  announcement  comment- 
ed that  "this  constructive  action  by  the  Danish  gov- 
ernment represents  another  significant  step  toward 
a  more^muftilateral  system  of  world  trade  and  pay- 
ments." 

On  November  9,  the  government  introduced  in 
the  Folketing  two  bills  designed  to  carry  liberal- 
ization further,  in  particular  with  an  eye  on  the  pro- 
posed new  free  trade  zone.  One  of  the  two  measures 
would  lift  practically  all  import  controls,  effective 
Mar.  1,  1960,  while  the  other  fixed  new  customs 
tariffs  that  are  to  come  into  force  on  the  same  date. 

The  Danish  National  Bank  in  late  September 
raised  the  discount  rate  from  4.5  to  5  percent.  It  was 
pointed  out  that  this  move  was  not  prompted  by 
foreign  exchange  difficulties,  but  rather  aimed  at 
preventing  the  building  boom  and  the  sharp  in- 
crease in  consumption  from  getting  out  of  hand. 

Foreign  ftefoffonf .  In  the  first  half  of  the  year,  the 
proposed  visit  to  Scandinavia  by  Soviet  Premier 
Nildta  Khrushchev  caused  much  comment  and  con- 
troversy in  Denmark  as  it  did  in  Norway  and 
Sweden.  This  matter,  among  other  things,  was  dis- 
cussed in  talks  Premier  Hansen  had  with  Soviet 
Deputy  Premier  Anastas  Mikoyan  when  the  latter 


passed  through  Copenhagen  on  his  return  trip  from 
America,  on  January  22.  In  February,  the  govern- 
ment was  reported  to  be  reconsidering  the  ques- 
tion, while  the  opposition  in  parliament  condemned 
any  invitation  to  Khrushchev  at  that  time.  In  a  note 
to  the  Danish  government,  July  19.  the  Soviet  For- 
eign Ministry  abruptly  canceled  Khrushchev's  plan 
to  start  his  Scandinavian  tour  with  a  visit  to  Copen- 
hagen on  August  9.  From  the  tone  of  similar  notes 
simultaneously  delivered  to  the  Swedish  and  Nor- 
wegian governments,  it  was  clear  that  Khrushchev's 
surprise  move  was  the  result  of  the  criticism  his  pro- 
posed trip  had  provoked  in  the  press  and  in  political 
circles.  The  Copenhagen  government,  in  a  note  de- 
livered in  Moscow  on  July  23,  expressed  its  regrets 
at  the  postponement  ana  its  hope  that  the  visit 
would  take  place  at  a  later  time. 

Danish  Foreign  Minister  Jens  Otto  Krag,  on  Sep- 
tember 8  left  for  Poland  for  a  five-day  conference 
with  Polish  leaders,  in  particular  Premier  Jozef 
Cyrankiewicz  and  Foreign  Minister  Adam  Rapacki, 
and  a  tour  of  the  country.  In  a  press  interview  at 
Warsaw,  on  September  13,  Krag  advocated  a  recon- 
ciliation between  Poland  and  the  Federal  Republic 
of  Germany.  He  also  expressed  limited  approval  of 
the  Rapacki  Plan  principle,  but  had  reservations 
about  its  applicability  to  Scandinavia. 

Early  in  August,  tne  German  and  Danish  govern- 
ments, after  lengthy  negotiations,  reached  agree- 
ment on  the  amount  of  compensation  (16  million 
marks )  to  be  paid  by  the  Federal  Republic  to  Dan- 
ish victims  of  Nazi  persecution  during  the  occu- 
pation. 

In  the  first  days  of  September,  King  Paul  and 
Queen  Frederika  of  Greece  paid  a  visit  to  King 
Frederick  IX  and  Queen  Ingrid  at  the  Royal 
Fredensborg  Palace.  —JOACHIM  JOESTEN 

DENTISTRY.  Organized  dentistry  celebrated  its  cen- 
tennial in  1959  and  evaluated  100  years  of  progress 
and  development. 

Centennial  of  the  American  Dental  Association.  The 
American  Dental  Association,  organized  in  1859  by 
26  dentists,  now  lists  95,000  members.  Dr.  Paul  H. 
Jeserich  of  Ann  Arbor,  Mich.,  newly  elected  presi- 
dent, noted  five  major  developments  of  the  past  100 
years:  1)  enactment  of  equitable  dental  licensing 
laws;  2)  progress  in  dental  health  education;  3)  in- 
clusion of  dental  health  units  in  all  State  depart- 
ments of  health;  4)  world-wide  recognition  of 
fluoridation  as  a  public  health  measure;  and  5)  the 
tremendous  increase  in  dental  research  activity. 

Fluoridation.  The  acceptance  of  fluoridation  of  do- 
mestic water  as  a  means  of  reducing  dental  caries 
(decay)  is  slowly  growing  in  the  face  of  dwindling 
opposition.  All  scientific  reports  show  reductions  of 
as  much  as  65  percent  in  dental  caries  in  young 
children  raised  on  optimally  fluoridated  water,  ana 
no  harmful  side-effects  have  been  observed  to  date. 
Notwithstanding  the  efforts  of  groups  that  oppose 
the  measure  on  a  variety  of  grounds,  the  Depart- 
ment of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  has  reaf- 
firmed its  endorsement  of  fluoridation  and  has  urged 
its  rapid  adoption  in  the  public  interest.  At  the  end 
of  1959,  some  42  million  Americans  were  using 
fluoridated  water. 

Studies  in  Sweden  and  the  United  States,  aimed 
at  utilizing  further  the  value  of  topical  application 
of  fluoride  solutions  to  the  teeth,  are  continuing. 
This  work  will  be  beneficial  to  people  living  in  the 
rural  areas  of  the  world  where  the  water  comes  from 
individual  springs  or  wells  that  do  not  lend  them- 
selves readily  to  controlled  fluoridation. 

Dentifrices.  The  people  of  the  United  States  spent 
$200  million  for  dentifrices  in  1957,  according  to 
figures  released  in  1959.  The  manufacturers  of  these 
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products  spent  $25  million  for  advertising  on  tele- 
vision and  in  the  press.  The  American  Dental  Asso- 
ciation contended  that  a  good  part  of  this  advertis- 
ing was  deceptive  and  misleading,  and  that  it  dis- 
courages proper  dental  care  and  advocates  neglect 
of  practices  that  the  profession  has  been  trying  to 
teach  the  public  for  better  oral  health. 

Dr.  Paul  H.  Jeserich,  speaking  before  the  Greater 
New  York  Dental  Meeting  in  December,  stated  that 
new  legislation  is  necessary  to  permit  Federal  agen- 
cies to  control  the  misleading  advertising.  He  also 
stated  that  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  must  be 
empowered  with  the  right  to  request  proof  of  claims 
made  by  dentifrice  manufacturers.  The  manufac- 
turers, he  added,  must  develop  a  code  of  fair  adver- 
tising practices. 

D«ntol  Cari»s  Research.  Since  95  percent  of  all 
Americans  are  attacked  by  dental  caries,  this  dis- 
ease continues  to  receive  major  emphasis  in  re- 
search. Recent  developments  have  strongly  indi- 
cated that  dental  caries  may  be  an  infectious  and 
transmissible  disease.  Caries  resistant  animals 
housed  with  canes  susceptibles  developed  cavities, 
in  experiments  conducted  at  the  National  Institute 
of  Dental  Research. 

A  new  test  for  measuring  caries  susceptibility  in 
humans  was  reported  by  Dr.  Fritz  Branstedt  of 
Hamburg,  Germany.  The  test  measures  the  amount 
of  oxygen  taken  up  by  the  saliva  in  a  given  time 
period,  and  correlates  the  rate  with  caries  activity. 
The  test  will  require  more  extensive  investigation 
before  its  reliability  can  be  evaluated. 

Periodontal  Dis«a*«.  After  the  age  of  35,  perio- 
dontal  disease  accounts  for  the  greatest  loss  of  teeth. 
Dr.  F.  A.  Arnold,  Jr.,  director  of  the  National  In- 
stitute of  Dental  Research,  said  that  the  incidence 
of  periodontal  disease  will  probably  increase  in  the 
next  100  years  because  the  prevention  of  caries 
through  fluoridation  and  improved  restorative  tech- 
niques will  leave  more  teeth  open  to  periodontal 
attack. 

A  new  operative  technique  for  treating  perio- 
dontal disease  has  been  developed  which  shows 
promise  of  yielding  permanent  results.  In  this 
method,  the  gum  tissue  is  "pushed  back,"  the  under- 
lying bone  is  curetted  and  smoothed  and  then  cov- 
ered with  plastic  sheeting.  The  gums  are  kept  in 
their  pushed-back  position  with  surgical  packs  until 
healing  takes  place.  Clinical  trials  are  continuing. 

Radiation  Hygiene.  Evidence  of  an  increase  in 
strontium-90  fallout  has  prompted  a  series  of  tests 
to  determine  the  extent  of  its  absorption  by  the 
body  and  the  effects,  if  any,  on  growth  and  health 
in  general.  The  St.  Louis  project,  which  will  be  con- 
ducted over  a  period  of  ten  years,  is  to  be  based  on 
analysis  of  halt  a  million  deciduous  teeth  which  will 
be  collected  from  all  parts  of  the  country.  It  has 
been  found  that  teeth  and  bones  absorb  strontium- 
90  but  the  teeth  do  not  lose  their  strontium  content 
because  the  rate  at  which  they  exchange  the  mineral 
with  the  minerals  of  the  blood  is  much  slower  than 
that  of  bone. 

Radiography.  A  new  dental  X-ray  machine  was  ob- 
tained for  research  at  the  University  of  Illinois  Col- 
lege of  Dentistry.  It  takes  a  complete  ear-to-ear  pic- 
ture of  the  teeth  and  jaws  in  one  film.  The  machine 
is  similar  to  the  one  developed  cooperatively  by  the 
National  Bureau  of  Standards  and  the  U.S.  Air 
Force  School  of  Aviation  Medicine.  It  will  be  used 
to  study  structural  changes  in  bone  tissue  in  the 
mouths  of  1,200  children  over  a  period  of  four  years. 

Space  Age  Problems.  With  the  growing  likelihood 
that  space  travel  may  become  a  reality,  the  five-year 
dental  studies  conducted  aboard  atomic  submarines 
and  in  Antarctica  have  been  reevaluated.  Captain 


W.  R.  Stanmeyer,  chief  of  the  Dental  Branch  of  the 
Medical  Research  Laboratory,  U.S.  Naval  Subma- 
rine Base,  New  London,  Conn.,  pointed  out  that 
space  flight  and  submarine  life  are  alike  in  that  each 
requires  a  self-contained  and  self-renewing  environ- 
ment. In  an  18-month  study  conducted  aboard  an 
atomic  submarine  and  on  surface  craft  it  was  found 
that  the  dental  caries  rate  of  submariners  was  twice 
as  great  as  that  of  surface  sailors.  Moreover,  the 
incidence  of  periodontal  disease  was  also  markedly 
increased. 

In  Antarctica,  where  the  temperature  extremes  re- 
semble those  to  be  experienced  in  space  travel,  an 
increase  in  the  frequency  of  toothache  was  observed. 
This  finding  was  attributed  partly  to  the  contraction 
of  dental  fillings  in  the  intense  cold,  with  subsequent 
deleterious  effects.  The  cold  also  delays  post-op- 
erative healing,  and  appears  to  cause  an  increase  in 
ulcers  of  the  oral  mucous  membranes. 

A  more  stringent  evaluation  of  the  subject's  dental 
health  record  must  be  made  before  he  can  be  classi- 
fied as  ready  for  the  conditions  likely  to  be  encoun- 
tered during  space  travel. 

High  Speed  Cutting  Devices.  Dr.  Harold  R.  Stanley, 
Jr.,  of  the  NIDR  at  Bethesda,  Md.,  reported  that 
the  most  decisive  factor  in  minimizing  injury  to  the 
dental  pulp  while  using  high  speed  equipment  is  a 
water  cooling  spray.  Tests  conducted  at  the  Institute 
showed  no  damage  at  speeds  of  50,000  rpm,  and 
only  transient  changes  occurred  in  the  tooth  pulp  at 
150,000  rpm,  when  cooling  was  employed. 

Cleft  Palate.  Dr.  K.  Bzoch,  of  Northwestern  Uni- 
versity Cleft  Lip  and  Palate  Institute,  offered  great 
hope  to  those  born  with  this  affliction.  A  new  speech 
appliance,  made  of  a  thin  plate  of  acrylic  resin 
mounted  on  a  metal  frame  and  fitted  with  a  special 
obturating  bulb,  makes  almost  normal  speech, 
breathing,  and  eating  possible  even  for  inoperable 
cases.  Each  year.  10,000  children  are  born  with  cleft 
lip  or  palate.  The  earlier  treatment  is  started,  the 
more  successful  is  it  likely  to  be.  The  Institute  works 
with  children  up  to  age  20  and  operates  with  com- 
plete teams  of  specialists. 

Awards.  Dr.  H.  Trendly  Dean  received  the  John 
Callahan  Award  from  the  Ohio  State  University  for 
his  contributions  in  the  field  of  fluoridation  and  for 
the  work  which  led  to  the  introduction  of  epidemio- 
logical  methods  in  the  study  of  dental  caries.  Dr. 
Dean  retired  in  July  1959,  after  six  years  of  service 
as  secretary  of  the  Council  on  Dental  Research  of 
the  American  Dental  Association. 

Dr.  John  W.  Knutson,  assistant  Surgeon-General 
and  Chief  Dental  Officer  of  the  USPHS,  received  the 
Henry  Spcnadel  Award  of  the  First  District  Dental 
Society  of  the  State  of  New  York.  He  was  honored 
for  his  distinguished  service  to  dentistry  in  research 
and  public  health.  — SHOLOM  PEARLMAN 

DIAMONDS.  According  to  the  U.S.  Bureau  of  Mines, 
the  world  total  of  diamonds  produced  in  1958  was 
28  million  carats.  Of  this  amount  the  industrials  to- 
taled 22  million  carats.  Of  the  1958  diamonds,  Bel- 
gian Congo,  South  Africa,  and  Chana  produced  80 
percent.  In  1958  the  United  States,  a  nonproducer, 
imported  1,129,297  carats  of  rough  diamonds  valued 
at  $72,430,000  and  718,422  carats  of  cut  stones 
valued  at  $68,065,000  as  gem  stones  and  9,501,000 
carats  of  industrial  diamonds  valued  at  $37,728,000. 

—BERENICE  B.  MITCHELL 

DIEFENBAKER,  John.  Prime  Minister  of  Canada,  born 
in  Grey  County,  Ontario,  on  Sept.  18,  1895.  He  had 
a  private  law  practice  before  entering  politics,  and 
served  overseas  during  World  War  I.  Leader  of  the 
Conservative  party  in  Saskatchewan  in  1936,  he  re- 
signed his  position  in  1940  to  seek  election  to  the 
House  of  Commons,  winning  again  in  1945  and 
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1949.  In  1957  he  was  elected  Prime  Minister  of 
Canada.  His  party  was  returned  to  office  in  the 
general  election  of  March  1958,  with  208  of  265 
seats,  the  largest  number  ever  elected  from  one 
party. 

DISCIPLES  OF  CHRIST,  The.  Originated  in  western 
Pennsylvania  in  1809  under  the  leadership  of 
Thomas  and  Alexander  Campbell.  Total  member- 
ship in  the  United  States  and  Canada  1,808,947; 
world  membership  2,133,160.  The  1959  Assembly 
of  the  International  Convention  of  Christian 
Churches  ( Disciples  of  Christ )  was  held  in  Denver, 
Colo.,  with  9,049  registrations.  During  1959  a  new 
million  dollar  headquarters  building  was  dedicated 
as  the  home  of  the  Disciples  of  Christ  Historical 
Society  in  Nashville,  Tenn.  President-elect,  Dr. 
Loren  E.  Lair;  Executive  Secretary,  Dr.  Gaines  M. 
Cook.  Address:  221  Ohmer  Ave.,  Indianapolis  19, 
Ind. 

DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA.  A  district,  co-extensive  with 
Washington,  the  national  capital  of  the  United 
States.  It  is  enclosed  by  the  State  of  Maryland,  and 
on  the  west  is  bounded  by  the  Potomac  River.  Total 
land  area:  61  sq.mi.,  excluding  inland  water  of  eight 
sq.mi.  Pop.  ( 1959  est):  840,000. 

Finance.  During  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
1958,  the  general  revenue  of  the  government  of  the 
District  of  Columbia  totaled  $202.5  million.  Of  this 
total,  local  taxes  provided  approximately  $150  mil- 
lion, while  Federal  payments  amounted  to  $37.8 
million.  Total  expenditures  amounted  to  $234.7  mil- 
lion. Of  this  amount,  $154  million  was  for  general 
operation,  while  expenditure  for  capital  outlays 
amounted  to  $56.1  million. 

Government.  A  board  of  three  commissioners  ad- 
ministers the  government  °^  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia. Two  of  the  commissioners  are  appointed  from 
civil  lift-  by  the  President  of  the  United  States  and 
arc  confirmed  by  the  U.S.  Senate;  the  third  is  as- 
signed (by  the  President)  from  the  Corps  of  En- 
gineers, U.S.  Army.  The  Congress  of  the  United 
States  has  sole  plenary  legislative  authority.  Resi- 
dents of  the  District  do  not  vote,  either  for  national 
or  municipal  matters. 

DOGS.  Champion  Fontclair  Festoon,  a  four-year- 
old  miniature  poodle  imported  from  England  at  the 
age  of  six  months,  won  Westminster's  best-in-show 
honors  at  this  Kentucky  Derby  of  dog  shows  held  in 
Madison  Square  Garden  in  February.  Because  Tina 
was  bred  in  England,  the  judge  chose  Ch.  Vardona 
Frosty  Snowman  as  tne  best  American  breed.  A  sur- 
prise of  the  show  was  the  victory  of  Ch.  Tortasen's 
Bjpnn  II,  a  Norwegian  entry  in  the  Hound  compe- 
tition. This  marked  the  first  time  a  Norwegian  elk- 
hound  ever  won  the  hound  championship  in  this 
traditional  exhibition.  Among  others,  the  Norwegian 
hound  defeated  Ch.  Shirkhan  of  Grandeur,  the 
Afghan  that  was  the  Westminster  best-in-show  in 
1957. 

At  the  International  Kennel  Club's  tenth  all-breed 
show  in  Chicago,  Ch.  Chik  TSun  of  Caversham,  a 
Pekingese,  won  best-of-show  honors.  The  Pekingese 
thus  became  the  second  dog  ever  to  win  best-of- 
show  honors  twice  in  the  International.  He  also  won 
in  1957.  His  Chicago  victory  marked  Chik  TSun's 
98th  best-in-show  triumph  in  three  years  of  compe- 
tition. He  won  44  best-in-show  titles  in  1957  and 
the  same  number  in  1958. 

Best  American  breed  in  show  honors  went  to  Ch. 
Wigtown  Talent  Scout,  a  West  Highland  White 
terrier.  A  wire-haired  fox  terrier  named  Ch.  Merry- 
brooks  Fair  Reward  won  the  best-in-show  at  the 
.Eastern  dog  show  in  Boston  in  late  January.  Other 
winners  were:  toy-Ch.  Siljhou-Jette  s  Snow  Sprite, 
poodle;  nonsporting-Ch.  Cappoquin  Bon  Jongleur, 


miniature  poodle;  hound— Ch.  Tortasen's  Bjonn  II; 
terrier— Ch.  Merrybrooks  Fair  Reward;  sporting— 
Ch.  Kinvarra  Kimson,  Irish  setter. 

— HUGH  WELBORN 

DOMINICAN  REPUBLIC.  A  West  Indian  republic  on 
the  island  of  Hispaniola  at  the  east  of  Haiti.  Area: 
18,811  sq.mi.  Pop.  ( 1959  est. ) :  2,894,000.  Principal 
cities  (1957  est.)  Ciudad  Trujillo  (capital)  272,- 
759;  Santiago  de  los  Caballeros  66,804;  San  Fran- 
cisco de  Macoris  22,223;  San  Pedro  de  Marcoris  21,- 
350;  Puerto  Plata  16,843. 

Education  and  Religion.  Primary  instruction  is  free 
and  compulsory  for  children  between  the  ages  of  7 
and  14.  The  illiteracy  rate  was  37  percent  in  1948 
but  few  persons  under  35  years  of  age  are  illiterate. 
At  the  end  of  1957  there  were  4,536  schools  with 
9,090  teachers  and  487,195  students.  In  1957  the 
University  of  Santo  Domingo  had  3,828  students 
and  144  teachers.  All  religious  creeds  are  permitted 
and  Roman  Catholicism  is  the  state  religion. 

Production.  In  1958-59,  estimated  production  of 
sugar,  the  primary  crop,  was  900,000  metric  tons. 
The  estimated  coffee  crop  for  1959-60  was  37,500 
metric  tons.  Other  important  crops  are  cacao,  to- 
bacco, bananas,  corn,  beans,  and  sweet  potatoes. 
Some  gold,  silver,  copper,  and  platinum  are  mined. 

Foreign  Trade.  Imports  for  1958  were  $130  million; 
exports  were  $137  million.  Chief  among  the  imports 
were  textiles,  machinery,  vehicles,  and  food.  The 
main  exports  were  sugar,  cacao,  coffee  beans,  and 
tobacco.  The  United  Kingdom  absorbs  most  of  the 
sugar  crop,  while  the  United  States  purchases  most 
of  its  other  exports. 

Transportation  and  Communications.  The  two  gov- 
ernment-owned railways  have  68  mi.  of  track  and 
privately  owned  industrial  railways  have  a  total  of 
748  mi.  of  track.  There  are  2,420  mi.  of  road.  In 
1958  there  were  14,675  telephones  in  operation,  34 
radio  broadcasting  stations,  and  one  television  sta- 
tion. Seven  airlines  connect  the  Dominican  Repub- 
lic with  the  Caribbean  islands  and  North  and  South 
America. 

Finance.  The  Dominican  budget  for  1958  esti- 
mated government  expenditure  at  147  million  pesos 
and  receipts  at  150.3  million  pesos.  There  was  no 
government  debt.  (See  Events  below.)  The  Do- 
minican peso  has  been  at  par  with  the  U.S.  dollar 
since  its  introduction  in  October  1947. 

Government.  A  Senate,  made  up  of  one  member 
from  each  of  the  22  Provinces  and  one  from  the  Dis- 
trict of  Santo  Domingo,  and  a  Chamber  of  Deputies 
of  52  members,  is  provided  for  by  the  Constitution 
of  1947.  The  president,  who  is  elected  for  five  years 
by  direct  vote,  is  assisted  by  12  secretaries  of  state 
in  charge  of  departments.  All  inhabitants  over  the 
age  of  18  may  vote.  President:  Gen.  Hector  B.  Tru- 
jillo Molina. 

Events,  1959.  The  traditional  political  calm,  gener- 
ally maintained  by  the  strong-arm  methods  of  the 
Trujillo  government,  was  upset  by  an  invasion  at 
the  end  of  June.  A  rebel  group  attempted  a  landing 
from  a  ship  which,  the  Dominican  government 
claimed,  had  sailed  from  Cuba  under  the  U.S.  flag. 

Earlier,  Trujillo's  pilot,  Juan  Ventura  Sim6,  had 
been  sent  on  a  counter-espionage  mission  to  join  the 
rebels.  He  convinced  them  he  had  defected  and  then 
delivered  them  to  a  landing  place  where  most  were 
killed;  only  a  few  escaped  to  the  mountains. 

The  Dominican  delegate  to  the  Organization  of 
American  States  (OAS)  charged  Venezuela  and 
Cuba  with  aggression.  The  two  countries  counter- 
charged TrujilTo's  regime  with  the  violation  of  hu- 
man rights  and  opposed  the  interference  of  the  OAS 
on  behalf  of  a  dictatorship.  Cuba  and  Venezuela 
later  severed  diplomatic  relations  with  the  Domini- 
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can  Republic  and  accused  Trujillo,  through  the 
United  Nations,  of  indiscriminate  bombing  of  civil- 
ians and  the  murder  of  citizens.  One  of  the  Do- 
minican UN  delegates,  Dr.  Emilio  Cordero,  re- 
signed, protesting  his  government's  methods  of 
repression,  and  requesting  asylum  in  the  U.S. 

Pe/lfico/  Unrosf.  The  abortive  invasion  received 
little  noticeable  support  from  within  the  country 
because  of  the  lack  of  organization  among  the  oppo- 
sition. Nonetheless,  signs  of  discontent  were  report- 
ed during  July.  Several  bombs  exploded  in  Ciudad 
Trujillo,  while  the  navy  and  airforce  increased  pa- 
trol activities  anticipating  another  invasion.  The 
center  of  the  anti-Trujillo  movement  on  the  island 
seems  to  be  centered  in  the  upper  middle  class,  in- 
tellectuals in  the  cities,  together  with  some  student 
groups  and  land-owning  families.  Observers  claim 
that  an  underground  called  La  Trinitaria  is  func- 
tioning in  the  country. 

Later  in  the  year,  the  land-owning  classes  began 
to  hesitate  in  their  anti-Trujillo  opinions,  for  fear 
that  a  successful  revolution  might  institute  a  land 
reform  program  similar  to  Cuba  s,  which  would  af- 
fect their  interests.  Some  young  military  officers  who 
had  been  impatient  with  the  Trujillo  regime  had 
second  thoughts  about  their  loyalty  in  view  of  the 
executions  of  Batista's  army  officers  by  the  victorious 
revolutionists. 

The  Roman  Catholic  clergy  entered  as  a  political 
factor  when  a  number  of  priests  refused  to  include 
laudatory  references  to  the  government  in  their 
sermons.  Dr.  Tuan  Isidro  Jimenez,  the  head  of  the 
Dominican  Liberation  Movement,  announced  from 
Havana  that  the  group  hoped  for  support  from  the 
Roman  Catholic  church.  It  was  remembered  that 
the  Church  played  a  considerable  role  in  the  over- 
throw of  the  Per6n  regime  in  Argentina  and  that  of 
P6rez  Jimenez  in  Venezuela. 

Thm  Economy.  The  normally  well-balanced  Domini- 
can economy  deteriorated  rapidly  during  the  year. 
Anxiety  over  armed  invasion  led  the  government 
to  make  heavy  expenditures  on  military  equipment, 
which  affected  the  international  balance  of  pay- 
ments. For  the  first  time  in  over  20  years,  the  gov- 
ernment borrowed  money  abroad,  mostly  in  Canada. 
The  administration  conceded  that  defense  expendi- 
tures in  the  first  half  of  1959  exceeded  $50  million. 
The  regular  annual  budget  appropriation  for  defense 
purposes  is  $25  million.  The  total  Dominican  budget 
tor  the  year  is  $150  million. 

The  falling  sugar  prices  further  aggravated  the 
situation.  In  1958,  the  favorable  trade  balance  was 
only  $5  million,  and  the  prospects  for  a  favorable 
balance  in  1959  were  slim. 

There  was  an  upsurge  of  economic  optimism  in 
November  as  rains  benefited  the  coffee  crop,  and  the 
sugar  cane  harvest  began.  The  government  planned 
to  ask  a  higher  sugar  quota  from  the  United  States 
at  the  expense  of  the  Cuban  allotment. 

—MIGUEL  JORRTN 

EAST  AFRICA  HIGH  COMMISSION.  An  interterritorial 
organization  which  came  into  being  on  Jan.  1, 1948, 
to  replace  the  East  African  Governors'  Conference. 
The  High  Commission  consists  of  the  governors  of 
Kenya,  Tanganyika,  and  Uganda,  and  administers 
certain  services  common  to  all,  chiefly  economic  and 
technical.  There  is  also  an  East  African  Central  Leg- 
islative Assembly  composed  of  33  members  (plus 
the  Speaker);  seven  are  from  the  staff  of  the  nidi 
commission,  six  are  nominated  (two  by  each  of  the 
territorial  Governors)  and  20  are  unofficial  (six 
from  each  of  the  territories  and  two  Arabs).  The 
High  Commission  has  power  to  legislate  with  the 
advice  and  consent  of  the  Central  Assembly  in 
ters  pertaining  to  interterritorial  services, 


EASTER  ISLAND.  An  island  belonging  to  Chile,  in 
the  South  Pacific  Ocean  about  2,000  miles  from  the 
coast  of  South  America.  Area:  45  sq.mi.  Pop.  ( 1950 
est.):  200.  The  island  is  of  archaeological  impor- 
tance because  of  its  550  ancient  megalithic  monu- 
ments. In  1955-^56,  Thor  Heyerdahl,  the  Norwegian 
explorer  and  anthropologist,  led  an  expedition  to 
study  the  megaliths  and  the  natives. 
ECUADOR.  A  republic  on  the  equator  in  South 
America,  bounded  by  the  Pacific  Ocean,  Peru,  and 
Colombia.  Area:  104,478  sq.mi.,  not  including  the 
Galdpagos  Islands  and  the  Region  Oriental.  Pop. 
(1958):  4  million.  Principal  cities  (1955  est.): 
Quito  (capital)  237,103;  Guayaquil  295,791; 
Cuenca  58,879;  Ambato  38,543;  Riobamba  35,099. 
About  10  percent  of  the  population  is  white,  39  per- 
cent Indian,  41percent  mixed,  and  the  rest  Negro 
and  mulatto.  The  Gal&pagos  (Tortoise)  Islands, 
forming  the  province  of  Col6n,  were  annexed  by 
Ecuador  in  1832. 

Education  and  Religion.  Elementary  education  is 
free  and  obligatory.  In  1955,  the  4,338  primary 
schools  had  461,847  pupils.  In  1956  there  were  300 
secondary  schools  with  40,517  students,  and  six  uni- 
versities and  a  polytechnic  institute  with  a  total  en- 
rollment of  5,239.  Freedom  of  worship  is  guaran- 
teed to  all  and  there  is  no  state  religion.  The  lan- 
guage of  the  country  is  Spanish,  but  the  Indians 
speak  Quechua. 

Production  and  Trad*.  Cocoa,  bananas,  and  coffee 
make  up  90  percent  of  the  country's  exports.  In  1957 
a  record  banana  crop  of  26.4  million  stems  yielded 
$34.6  million  in  exports;  exports  of  cocoa  (total 
production  26,756  metric  tons)  amounted  to  $18.4 
million;  total  production  of  coffee  was  29,021  metric 
tons  and  coffee  exports  were  valued  at  $29.7  million. 
In  1957,  55.8  percent  of  Ecuador's  exports  were  to, 
and  53  percent  of  its  imports  from,  the  United  States. 
Imports  f.o.b.  were  valued  at  $90  million  in  1957 
ana  at  $95  million  in  1958.  Imports,  January  to  June 
1959,  stood  at  $44  million.  Total  exports  in  1958 
stood  at  $94  million,  as  compared  to  $98  million 
in  1957. 

Transportation  and  Communication.  There  are  1,591 
mi.  of  main  roads  and  about  750  mi.  of  railroad 
track.  In  1955  there  were  4,800  passenger  cars  and 
16,200  trucks  in  use.  Guayaquil,  the  largest  of 
Ecuador's  ten  seaports,  handles  about  90  percent 
of  her  imports  ana  60  percent  of  her  exports.  Five 
airlines  operate  in  and  out  of  the  country's  rather 
small  airfields.  In  1958  there  were  22,000  telephones 
in  use. 

Financ*.  Revenue  for  1957  was  1,254.4  million 
sucres  and  expenditure  was  1,237.2  million  sucres. 
leaving  a  surplus  of  17.2  million  sucres.  The  official 
exchange  rate  has  stood  since  1946  at  U.S. $0.0667 
to  the  sucre  or  15.15  sucres  to  the  dollar. 

Gov«rnm«nt.  The  Constitution  framed  in  1946  pro- 
vides for  a  Senate  and  a  Chamber  of  Deputies  repre- 
senting the  18  Provinces  and  one  Territory.  The 
president  is  elected  directly  by  the  people  for  a 
four-year  term  and  may  not  succeed  himself. 
Women  voted  for  the  first  time  in  1939,  and  the 
franchise  is  limited  to  literate  citizens  over  18.  The 
Galipagos  Archipelago  is  administered  by  the  Min- 
istry of  National  Defense.  President:  Dr.  Camilo 
Ponce  Enriquez. 

fronts,  1959.  The  Conservative  government  of 
President  Camilo  Ponce  was  confronted  this  year  by 
ribts  and  labor  problems  as  well  as  mounting  politi- 
cal opposition. 

A  dispute  over  the  dismissal  of  port  workers  dur- 
ing February  in  Guayaquil  led  to  several  strikes 
which  spread  to  other  cities.  In  Quito,  the  police 
attacked  and  injured  some  of  the  strikers,  while  in 
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Guayaquil  naval  units  were  being  used  to  unload  a 
strike-bound  ship.  Sympathy  walkouts  spread  to 
other  towns  and  into  other  industries.  Demonstrat- 
ing university  students  in  Quito  were  dispersed  by 
force  and  several  were  wounded  by  the  police. 

Presidential  elections  being  scheduled  for  June 
1960,  the  government  predicted  an  increase  in  tur- 
bulence and  Communist  activities.  President  Ponce 
claimed  that  the  local  Communist  party  had  plans 
to  intensify  its  campaign,  and  was  receiving  consid- 
erable aid  from  outside,  especially  from  Mexico  and 
Cuba.  He  accused  the  Communists  of  trying  to  force 
cancellation  of  the  Eleventh  Inter-American  Foreign 
Ministers  Conference,  scheduled  to  be  held  in  Quito 
in  February  I960. 

Guayaquil  ftfofs.  At  the  end  of  May,  a  personal 
grudge  between  an  army  recruit  and  a  spit-and- 
polisn  officer  at  Portoviejo,  burgeoned  into  an  up- 
rising of  the  conscripts  against  the  harshness  of  their 
officers.  Civilians  and  students  joined  the  recruits, 
setting  fire  to  the  army  garrison  club  and  killing  the 
commander.  In  the  fight  with  regular  troops,  six 
persons  were  killed,  including  two  students,  and  25 
were  injured.  The  violence  spread  to  Guayaquil, 
student  demonstrations  against  the  government 
turning  into  riots  and  looting  when  the  police  tried 
to  break  up  the  demonstrations.  The  rioting  and 
looting  continued  for  two  nights  and  the  entire 
country  was  placed  under  martial  law.  Armed 
tioops  backed  by  tanks  and  mobile  antiaircraft  units 
enforced  a  24-hour  curfew  in  Guayaquil.  At  least  25 
persons  had  been  killed,  including  the  soldier  and 
the  officer,  more  than  150  were  injured,  and  600 
arrested. 

The  government  blamed  the  Communists,  but 
obseivers  noted  the  lack  of  political  character  in  the 
riots.  The  typical  Communist  patterns  were  missing: 
no  anti-American  slogans,  and  American  residents 
went  unmolested.  Both  military  and  political  observ- 
ers contended  that  there  was  no  evidence  of  a 
major  Communist  involvement. 

President  Ponce's  invocation  of  special  emergency 
powers  during  the  riots  and  using  the  situation  for 
his  own  political  purposes  cost  him  the  support  of 
some  of  his  own  Conservative  party.  The  opposition 
(Liberals  and  other  small  parties)  joined  some  of 
the  Conservatives  in  their  criticism  of  the  president. 
Jose  Maria  Velasco  Ibarra,  already  three  times  presi- 
dent and  chief  of  his  own  party,  the  Vclasquistas 
(strongly  nationalist  and  somewhat  left  of  center), 
and  Galo  Plaza  Lasso,  who  was  president  from 
1948-52  and  a  middle-of-the-road  independent,  arc 
long-time  personal  enemies  and  the  chief  candidates 
for  the  presidency  in  the  coming  elections. 

Jhm  Economy.  Ecuador's  economy  was  compara- 
tively stable.  Gold  and  foreign  exchange  reserves, 
at  the  end  of  1958,  showed  a  slight  increase  over  the 
previous  year,  and  the  favorable  balance  of  trade 
was  maintained.  The  value  of  imports  and  exports 
increased,  and  the  drop  in  coffee  prices  was  bal- 
anced by  a  rise  in  banana  exports.  Ecuador  bought 
less  from  the  United  States  and  increased  its  import 
volume  from  West  Germany.  —MIGUEL  JORRIN 
EDUCATION.  The  year  1959  was  marked  by  growing 
concern  with  all  phases  of  education.  Conflict  of 
opinion,  even  among  experts,  was  more  prevalent 
than  agreement  but  educators  see  much  good  result- 
ing from  the  increased  public  interest.  There  was 
increased  resolve  to  develop  the  talents  of  all  youth 
from  the  slowest  to  the  brightest,  and  to  expect  more 
from  all.  Dr.  Edwin  S.  Burdell.  President  of  Cooper 
Union,  was  concerned  about  the  "full  development 
of  the  abilities  of  youth  whose  talent  is  less  than 
superior."  He  stated  that  the  United  States  lags  be- 
hind Russia  in  this  respect.  But  the  54th  annual  re- 


port of  the  Carnegie  Foundation  for  the  Advance- 
ment of  Teaching  criticized  educational  counselors 
who  have  few  intellectual  interests  and  who  spend 
too  much  time  with  the  problem  child  at  the  expense 
of  the  academically  talented.  Martin  Essex,  Presi- 
dent of  the  AASA  and  Superintendent  of  Schools 
of  Akron,  Ohio,  joined  ranks  with  Dr.  Burdell 
when  he  said  that  any  proposal  to  spend  funds  on 
gifted  children  to  the  detriment  of  average  boys  and 
girls  is  in  conflict  with  the  American  dream  and 
should  be  resisted. 

Educators  and  civic  leaders,  unable  to  agree  on 
what  should  receive  priority,  mathematics  and  sci- 
ence or  liberal  arts,  buildings  or  teachers,  the  aver- 
age or  exceptional  pupil,  problem  child  or  gifted,  are 
giving  more  attention  to  improving  performance  at 
all  levels  and  moving  toward  a  goal  of  fuller  oppor- 
tunity for  all  children.  Means  for  the  achievement 
of  this  include  better  financing;  improved  instruc- 
tional methods,  materials,  and  techniques;  more 
qualified  personnel;  and  stronger  public  support. 

Finances.  The  Secretary  of  Healtn,  Education,  and 
Welfare  reports  1959  school  bond  sales  are  down 
some  20  percent  from  the  preceding  year.  Public 
resistance  to  school  costs  has  increased;  in  wealthy 
New  York,  for  example,  the  school  bond  amendment 
to  raise  $500  million  beyond  the  debt  limit  for  the 
construction  of  schools  in  New  York  City  was  de- 
feated. The  defeat  was  attributed  to  current  heavy 
tax  loads,  the  depreciation  of  the  dollar,  and  mis- 
understandings; but  Sidney  Pichton  told  the  New 
York  State  Citizens  Committee  for  the  Public 
Schools  that  many  citizens  are  convinced  that  mod- 
em education  is  wasteful.  Controller  Arthur  Levitt 
reported  that  rejection  of  school  bond  issues 
throughout  the  state  had  risen  from  22  percent  in 
1956  to  38  percent  in  1958.  On  the  same  election 
day,  however,  New  Jersey  approved  a  similar 
amendment  for  $66.8  million  for  its  colleges. 

Dr.  James  B.  Conant  in  a  new  book,  The  Child, 
The  Parent  and  the  State,  sees  two  possible  solu- 
tions to  the  financing  of  schools:  vastly  increased 
Federal  aid  or  radical  revision  of  the  state  and 
Federal  tax  structure.  He  says  that  schools  will  soon 
need  $8  billion  more  per  year,  more  than  one  third 
of  the  present  national  expenditure  for  education,  if 
a  creditable  job  of  educating  all  the  children  is  to 
be  done.  Alvin  C.  Eurich  of  the  Fund  for  the  Ad- 
vancement of  Education  proposed  to  the  National 
Manpower  Commission  that  a  Presidential  commis- 
sion be  set  up  to  define  national  goals,  develop 
policies,  and  secure  a  strong  school  system  in  the 
United  States.  He  denied  that  education  is  primarily 
a  local  responsibility.  Eric  Johnson  came  out  flatly 
for  massive  Federal  aid.  While  the  debate  con- 
tinued, ten  tents  were  set  up  for  use  as  schoolrooms 
on  the  campus  of  a  California  high  school  after  two 
successive  bond  issues  were  voted  down. 

As  the  public  resisted  added  educational  costs, 
Congress  approved  a  record  $3,466,227,081  appro- 
priation for  the  Department  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare.  The  National  Education  Defense  Act 
of  1958  began  with  a  $115  million  appropriation  in 
1958-59,  and  aids  needy  students,  sends  money  to 
school  districts  in  every  State  and  Territory,  estab- 
lishes research  programs  in  some  100  universities 
and  colleges,  and  lends  money  to  another  100  pri- 
vate schools.  There  was  objection  to  signing  the  Loy- 
alty oath  as  a  condition  for  the  grant  of  a  loan  to  a 
student.  The  Office  of  Education  revealed  that  12 
colleges  and  universities  including  Yale,  Harvard, 
and  Oberlin  have  pulled  out  of  the  program  because 
of  the  Loyalty  affidavit. 

Experimentation.  As  public  school  enrollments  in- 
creased by  4  percent  over  1957-58,  classroom  short- 
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age  increased  and  school  construction  declined.  The 
use  of  educational  television  and  other  technological 
advances  to  cut  costs  and  improve  education  was 
suggested  by  many  persons.  Through  Project  Strato- 
vision,  5  million  students  in  Illinois,  Indiana,  Ken- 
tucky, Michigan,  Ohio,  and  Wisconsin  may  merge 
into  one  class  receiving  lessons  rebroadcast  from  a 
DC-7  circling  at  20,000  feet  over  northern  Indiana. 
Picked  up  by  about  13,000  schools  within  a  400- 
mile  diameter,  the  broadcast  is  scheduled  to  begin  in 
September  1960.  Its  sponsors  say  it  will  provide 
better  education  at  a  lower  cost. 

Baltimore  County,  Md.,  is  experimenting  with 
mobile  classrooms  for  junior  and  senioi  high  schools. 
They  accommodate  about  40  pupils,  are  on  wheels 
and  can  be  moved  where  needed  or  attached  along- 
side buildings  on  a  permanent  foundation.  New 
York  City  is  trying  to  solve  its  acute  overcrowding 
by  the  daily  transportation  of  30,000  pupils  by  bus 
to  under-utilized  schools.  In  Jefferson  County,  Colo., 
the  Ford  Foundation  is  comparing  achievement  be- 
tween pupils  in  classes  of  traditional  size  and  others 
with  several  score  pupils. 

The  Higher  Horizons  project  in  New  York  City 
involves  the  early  identification  and  stimulation  of 
pupils  from  low  socio-economic  communities  to  the 
end  of  attaining  their  maximum  potential.  Improve- 
ment in  scholarship  and  behavior  and  a  rise  in  in- 
telligence quotient  was  noted  and,  in  September 
1959,  it  was  expanded  from  two  schools  to  44.  The 
Woodrow  Wilson  Foundation  in  the  book  Intelli- 
gence, Choice  and  Consent  came  out  flatly  against 
giving  too  much  credence  to  mass  testing  results.  In 
1959  it  seemed  important  to  consider  that  although 
a  child  cannot  test  above  his  top  ability  there  can  be 
many  reasons  for  his  testing  below.  Experiments  in- 
cluded hundreds  with  electronic  aids,  college 
courses  dropped  to  the  high  school  level,  geometry 
concepts  taught  in  the  first  grade  of  elementary 
school,  volunteer  school  aides,  language  laboratories, 
textbooks,  and  the  up-dating  of  subject  contents. 

Integration.  In  September  1959  integration  as  a 
substance  of  Federal  law  started  its  sixth  year.  Blunt 
or  evasive,  hard  core  opposition  continued  in  many 
southern  States  as  only  749  school  districts  of  2,881 
in  the  17  southern  States  and  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia were  in  compliance  with  the  desegregation  law. 
In  an  unprecedented  step  Prince  Edward  County, 
Va.,  abandoned  its  public  schools.  For  almost  2,000 
Negro  children  there  will  be  no  schooling  unless  this 
situation  is  corrected  quickly.  During  the  spring 
term,  the  New  York  City  Board  of  Education  sug- 
gcstea  to  textbook  publishers  that  they  use  some 
nonwhite  illustrations  as  a  factually  adequate  repre- 
sentation of  the  realities  of  social  life  in  Amenca.  It 
received  mixed  reactions  from  publishers. 

—JOHN  J.  THEOBALD 

EDUCATION,  U.S.  Office  of.  An  agency  of  the  U.S. 
Department  of  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare 
since  1953,  the  Office  of  Education  was  established 
by  Congress  in  1867  to  collect  and  disseminate  in- 
formation on  education  in  the  States  and  Territories, 
and  to  promote  education.  Through  educational  sur- 
veys and  consultative  services,  it  serves  the  profes- 
sion, State  educational  agencies,  institutions  of 
higher  education,  and  other  groups.  A  major  respon- 
sibility is  participation,  with  local  education  agen- 
cies and  institutions  of  higher  education,  in  financ- 
ing educational  facilities  and  programs. 

The  Office  collects  basic  statistical  information 
about  education  at  all  levels  in  the  United  States, 
information  on  enrollments,  graduates,  staff  mem- 
bers, income  and  expenditures,  value  of  property, 
and  similar  data.  Expansion  of  research  ana  sta- 
tistical services,  begun  three  years  ago,  resulted  in 


a  number  of  new  statistical  studies:  the  status  and 
career  plans  of  the  beginning  teacher;  teacher  turn- 
over; suburban  school  systems;  junior-year  college 
students  enrolled  in  major  fields  of  science  and 
mathematics;  and  rural  county  systems. 

Two  types  of  research  are  conducted  by  the 
Office:  research  by  staff  specialists;  research  by  con- 
tract with  colleges,  universities,  State  educational 
agencies,  public  or  private  agencies,  organizations, 
groups,  and  individuals.  Present  research  includes 
the  study  of  mental  retardation,  the  development  of 
special  abilities  of  students,  staffing,  school  reten- 
tion, school  organization  and  administration,  popu- 
lation mobility,  juvenile  delinquency,  modern  for- 
eign language  instruction,  vocational  education,  the 
use  of  TV  and  other  mass  media  communications  as 
aids  to  teaching,  and  other  aspects  of  education. 

In  a  year  of  unusual  progress  in  the  study  of  edu- 
cating exceptional  children,  focus  remained  on  the 
mentally  retarded.  A  serious  shortage  of  teachers 
for  the  latter  moved  Congress  to  enact  legislation 
( P.L.  85-926 )  "to  encourage  expansion  of  teaching 
in  the  education  of  mentally  retarded  children 
through  grants  to  institutions  of  higher  learning  and 
to  State  educational  agencies." 

The  elevation  of  professional  standards  for  per- 
sonnel in  special  education  remained  of  national 
interest.  From  two  summaries  of  a  broad  study  ex- 
tending over  a  number  of  years,  the  Office  com- 
pleted the  bulletin,  Professional  Preparation  of 
Teachers  of  Exceptional  Children  and  Teachers  of 
Children  who  are  Hard  of  Hearing. 

The  National  Defense  Education  Act  of  1958 
authorizes  the  spending  of  more  than  $1  billion  over 
a  four-year  period.  Accordingly,  programs  were  in- 
augurated to  help  develop  each  student's  abilities: 
to  provide  loans  for  students  in  higher  educational 
institutions;  to  improve  instruction  in  science, 
mathematics,  and  foreign  languages;  to  aid  in  lin- 
guistic development,  to  provide  for  expansion  of 
graduate  education,  for  research  into  educational 
mass  media;  and  to  furnish  education  statistics  to 
States. 

A  permanent  program  of  Federal  assistance  in 
school  construction  and  maintenance  in  areas  af- 
fected by  Federal  activities  became  effective  July  1, 
1959,  insofar  as  it  relates  to  children  of  persons 
who  reside  and  work  on  Federal  property.  Insofar  as 
it  relates  to  other  children,  the  program  was  ex- 
tended until  Tune  30,  1961.  The  program  affects 
3,546  school  districts  which  enroll  one  fourth  of  all 
public  school  children  in  the  United  States 

Under  the  Library  Services  Act  of  1956  which 
provides  for  library  service  to  areas  without  li- 
braries, 47  States,  Guam,  Puerto  Rico,  and  the  Vii- 
gin  Islands  have  expanded  their  library  services; 
over  135  bookmobiles  and  other  vehicles  are  serving 
rural  areas;  and  over  200  regional  library  projects 
were  organized. 

To  assist  States  in  offering  improved  vocational 
education  below  college  grade,  the  Office  expanded 
its  vocational  education  services  to  meet  present 
social,  economic,  and  industrial  conditions.  Expendi- 
ture of  Federal,  State,  and  local  funds  to  this  end 
exceeded  $200  million,  and  enrollment  of  youth  and 
adults  was  over  3.75  million. 

World- wide  awareness  of  the  relation  of  educa- 
tion to  national  strength  was  manifest  in  the  many 
requests  from  new  nations  for  aid  in  the  establish- 
ment of  public  education.  Increased  exchange  of 
information  and  publications  made  possible  such 
studies  as  Japan:  Three  Epochs  of  Modern  Educa- 
tion; Brazil:  Education  in  an  Expanding  Economy; 
Education  in  the  Soviet  Zone  of  Germany;  Educa- 
tion in  the  Republic  of  Haiti;  and  Teacher  Educa- 
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tion  in  the  Netherlands,  Belgium,  and  Luxembourg. 

Work  in  progress  includes  a  second  year  book  on 
education  around  the  world  which  will  describe  the 
nature  of  education  ministries. 

Under  the  Cultural  Exchange  Agreement  of  1958, 
authorizing  exchanges  in  cultural,  technical,  and 
educational  fields  to  promote  understanding  be- 
tween the  peoples  of  the  United  States  and  the  So- 
viet Union,  an  American  team  of  educators,  headed 
by  the  U.S.  Commissioner  of  Education,  returned 
from  a  tour  of  Soviet  schools  and  issued  a  report 
titled  Soviet  Commitment  to  Education.  Shortly 
thereafter  a  group  from  the  Soviet  Union  visitea 
American  schools. 

Aid  was  given  the  National  Association  of  Sec- 
ondary School  Principals  in  the  preparation  of  a 
study  titled  Modern  Foreign  Languages  in  the 
Comprehensive  Secondary  School;  the  American  As- 
sociation of  Health,  Physical  Education,  and  Recre- 
ation in  seeking  ways  of  strengthening  and  ex- 
tending school  programs  of  health  and  physical 
education;  the  American  Association  of  School  Ad- 
ministrators and  the  National  Association  of  Public 
School  Adult  Educators  in  developing  adult  educa- 
tion programs;  the  American  Home  Economics  As- 
sociation in  programs  for  the  Ninth  International 
Congress  of  Home  Economics;  the  National  School 
Boaids  Association  in  a  nation-wide  study  of  school 
board  practices;  and  the  National  Association  for 
Research  in  Science  Teaching  in  the  preparation  of 
a  publication  titled  A  Review  of  Research  in  Science 
Education,  and  a  series  of  circulars  on  Aids  For 
Teaching  Science  and  Mathematics. 

Consultative  services  were  made  available  to 
State  and  local  agencies  to  meet  problems  raised  by 
the  improvement  of  personnel  administrative  prac- 
tices, aetailed  procedures  of  recording  and  report- 
ing educational  data,  educational  legislative  mea- 
sures, and  current  school  and  children's  library 
problems. 

Office  specialists  also  cooperated  with  other  gov- 
ernment agencies  such  as  the  White  House  Confer- 
enee  on  Aging,  in  undertakings  directed  to  the  needs 
of  older  persons,  and  with  the  National  Academy  of 
Sciences  by  sending  the  Assistant  Commissioner  in 
charge  of  International  Education  with  a  team  of 
specialists  that  made  a  survey  of  education  in  Africa 
south  of  the  Sahara. 

The  Office  aided  the  Department  of  State  in  se- 
lecting teachers  for  overseas  assignments,  choosing 
American  and  foreign  teachers  for  interchange  posi- 
tions under  the  teacher  exchange  program,  and  ar- 
ranging the  participation  of  underdeveloped  coun- 
tries in  the  Technical  Training  Programs  of  the 
International  Cooperation  Administration. 

Among  publications  issued  by  the  Office  during 
the  year  were:  Curriculum  Responsibilities  of  State 
Departments  of  Education,  Source  Materials  for 
Practical  Nurse  Education,  Statutory  Basis  for  Ad- 
ministrative and  Specialized  Service  Staffing  in 
Local  School  Districts,  Cost  of  Financing  College 
and  University  Buildings,  Accreditation  of  Higher 
Educational  Institutions,  Foreign  Language  Labora- 
tories, Facilities  and  Equipment  in  Science  and 
Mathematics,  Analysis  of  Research  in  the  Teaching 
of  Science,  and  Social  Studies  in  the  Elemental  y 
School  Program.  School  Life  and  Higher  Education 
are  issued  monthly.  —LAWRENCE  G.  DERTHICK 
EGOS.  Production  in  the  United  States  in  1959  rose 
a  little  above  the  1958  figure  of  60,681  million  to  a 
new  record,  according  to  estimates  made  late  in 
1959  by  the  Agricultural  Marketing  Service.  During 
the  first  11  months  of  the  year,  output  totaled  56,820 
"million  compared  with  55.414  million  in  the  same 
period  of  J95& 


Although  production  reached  record  levels  in 
1959,  it  increased  less  over  the  last  decade  than 
the  population.  Consequently,  consumption  per 
person  has  declined.  The  estimated  354  eggs  con- 
sumed per  person  in  1959,  though  five  eggs  more 
than  in  1958,  was  fewer  than  in  any  other  year  since 
1944.  In  1950,  a  total  of  389  eggs  were  consumed 
per  person.  Increased  egg  production  in  1959 
brought  low  prices  to  farmers,  and  the  number  of 
chickens  raised  for  laying  flock  replacement  totaled 
only  401  million.  This  was  31  million  less  than  in 
1958,  slightly  more  than  in  1957,  but  otherwise  the 
smallest  number  on  record.  — WAYNE  DEXTER 
EGYPT.  See  articles  on  UNITED  ARAB  REPUBLIC  and 
ARAB  LEAGUE. 

EISENHOWER,  Dwight  David  (Ike).  President  of  the 
United  States,  born  in  Denison,  Tex.,  on  Oct.  14, 
1890.  He  graduated  from  the  United  States  Military 
Academy  at  West  Point  in  1915.  A  Lieutenant  Col- 
onel during  World  War  I,  he  was  an  honor  graduate 
of  the  Command  and  General  Staff  School,  1928. 
From  1935-40  he  served  as  assistant  to  General 
MacArthur  (then  the  Military  Adviser  to  the 
Philippine  Islands  government).  Eisenhower  was 
Assistant  Chief  of  Staff  of  Operations  Division,  War 
Department  General  Staff,  and,  in  1942,  was  made 
Allied  Commander  in  Chief  in  North  Africa.  In 
1943,  ho  was  named  head  of  the  Allied  Forces  in 
Europe,  and  in  1944,  he  directed  the  Normandy 
Invasion. 

Eisenhower  commanded  the  U.S.  occupation 
forces  in  Germany  and  was  Army  Chief  of  Statt  from 
1945—48.  In  the  latter  year  he  assumed  the  presi- 
dency of  Columbia  University,  a  post  he  held  until 
1952.  In  1950,  he  became  Supreme  Commander  of 
NATO.  Resigning  from  that  post  in  June  1952,  and 
from  the  U.S.  Army  in  July  1952,  he  ran  for  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  and  was  elected  on  the 
Republican  ticket  in  November  1952,  and  reelectcd 
in  November  1956.  See  UNITED  STATES. 
ELECTIONS,  U.S.  General  elections  for  state-wide  ad- 
ministrative officials  and  legislators  were  held  in 
three  States,  Hawaii,  Kentucky,  and  Mississippi.  In 
two  additional  States,  New  Jersey  and  Virginia, 
members  of  the  State  legislature  were  chosen.  In 
New  York  and  Pennsylvania  judges  were  elected 
and  in  nine  States  elections  for  local  officials  were 
held:  Illinois,  Indiana,  Iowa,  Mississippi,  New  York, 
Ohio,  Pennsylvania,  Utah,  and  Virginia.  Popular 
referondums  were  field  on  constitutional  amend- 
ments and  state-wide  bond  issues  in  several  States 
including  Florida,  Kentucky,  New  Jersey,  New 
York,  North  Carolina,  and  Pennsylvania.  In  Hawaii 
a  referendum  was  held  on  several  questions  relating 
to  the  admission  of  Hawaii  as  a  State. 

Under  the  provisions  of  the  Hawaiian  Statehood 
Bill  passed  by  the  86th  Congress,  candidates  were 
nominated  at  a  primary  election  June  27  for  the 
offices  of  Governor  and  Lieutenant  Governor  (the 
only  elective  State  administrative  offices),  all  76 
members  of  the  State  legislature,  two  U.S.  Senators, 
and  one  U.S.  Representative.  In  addition,  the  fol- 
lowing three  questions  were  voted  on:  1)  Shall  Ha- 
waii immediately  be  admitted  into  the  Union  as  a 
State?  2)  Does  Hawaii  consent  to  the  exclusion 
of  Palmyra  Island  with  its  appurtenant  reefs  and 
territorial  waters  from  the  boundaries  of  the  new 
State?  3)  Does  Hawaii  want  statehood  under  all 
other  provisions  of  the  Statehood  Bill  including  land 
grants  and  reservations  and  representation  in  Con- 
gress by  two  Senators  and  one  U.S.  Representative? 
All  three  questions  were  answered  yes  by  the  voters 
by  an  overwhelming  majority.  At  a  July  28  general 
election,  William  F.  Quinn,  a  Republican  who  had 
Territorial  Governor,  was  elected  as  first  Gov- 
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ernor  of  the  State.  James  A.  Kealoha  was  elected 
Lieutenant  Governor.  At  the  same  time  Hiram  L. 
Fong,  a  Republican,  was  elected  to  the  U.S.  Senate, 
as  was  Orin  E.  Long,  a  Democrat.  Daniel  K.  Inouye, 
a  Democrat,  was  the  winner  of  the  sole  seat  in  the 
House. 

In  Kentucky,  Bert  T.  Combs  was  elected  Gov- 
ernor along  with  Wilson  Wyatt  as  Lieutenant  Gov- 
ernor. Half  of  the  State  Senators  and  all  of  the  State 
Representatives  were  also  up  for  election. 

In  the  Mississippi  general  election  Ross  Barnett, 
who  had  defeated  Carroll  Gartin  in  the  Democratic 
primary  run-off,  was  elected  Governor  without  op- 
position. All  49  State  Senate  seats  and  all  140  State 
House  of  Representatives  seats  were  up  for  election, 
as  were  a  number  of  State  and  county  officials. 

In  the  New  Jersey  election.  11  of  21  seats  in  the 
Senate  and  all  60  seats  in  the  General  Assembly 
were  up  for  election;  the  Democrats  will  occupy  ten 
of  the  21  Senate  seats.  The  Republicans  gained  eight 
seats  in  the  General  Assembly  but  the  Democrats 
still  maintained  control  with  34  of  60  seats. 

In  Virginia  where  elections  were  held  for  all 
members  of  the  General  Assembly  and  all  of  the 
Constitutional  Offices,  Republican  strength  in  the 
legislature  was  cut  from  eight  to  six. 

In  addition  to  the  elections  for  the  Supreme 
Court  Justices,  county,  town,  and  city  officials  were 
elected  in  New  York  State.  Election  results  left  the 
Democrats  holding  a  majority  of  the  mayoralties  in 
communities  that  held  partisan  elections.  Following 
the  elections  ^  the  State's  62  cities  had  28  Democrats 
in  the  mayor's  office,  25  Republicans,  and  one  Inde- 
pendent. In  eight  cities  the  election  was  nonpartisan 
or  a  council  rather  than  a  mayor  was  chosen.  This 
represents  a  gain  for  the  Republicans  in  nine  for- 
merly Democratic  cities  with  the  Democrats  win- 
ning in  six  cities  that  had  been  Republican,  one  that 
had  been  Independent,  and  one  that  had  been  Lib- 
eral. The  Republicans  retained  control  in  14  elec- 
tions and  the  Democrats  in  13. 

In  Indiana  municipal  elections  the  Democrats 
elected  71  mayors,  the  Republicans  36,  and  there 
was  one  tie.  Four  years  ago  Democrats  elected  72, 
the  Republicans  31,  and  there  were  three  Inde- 
pendents. Although  Democrats  and  Republicans 
shifted  control  of  the  mayor's  office  in  about  a  dozen 
cities  in  the  municipal  elections  held  in  that  State, 
they  ended  up  just  about  even. 

Anthony  J.  Celebrezze,  Democratic  Mayor  of 
Cleveland,  was  the  third  mayor  in  the  city's  nistory 
to  be  elected  for  a  fourth  term.  In  Pennsylvania 
local  elections  Richard  Dilworth  was  reelected 
Mayor  of  Philadelphia,  defeating  Harold  Stassen, 
former  Governor  of  Minnesota.  In  Pittsburgh, 
Democratic  State  Senator  Joseph  Barr  was  elected 
to  succeed  David  L.  Lawrence,  who  left  the  mayor's 
office  in  his  fourth  term  when  he  was  elected  Gov- 
ernor. 

There  were  a  number  of  popular  referendum  de- 
cisions. In  New  Jersey  the  voters  decisively  de- 
feated a  railroad  aid  referendum  that  Governor 
Meyner  had  strongly  supported.  The  referendum 
would  have  permitted  the  State  with  the  consent  of 
bond  holders  to  use  approximately  $570  million  in 
anticipated  excess  revenue  of  the  New  Jersey  Turn- 
pike Authority  over  the  next  28  years  to  aid  dis- 
tressed commuter  railroads  and  for  other  transpor- 
tation purposes.  The  voters  approved  a  $66.8  million 
bond  issue  to  finance  expansion  at  Rutgers  and  the 
seven  other  State  institutions  of  higher  education. 
Another  proposal  to  legalize  boardwalk  and  amuse- 
ment park  games  of  chance  was  overwhelmingly 
approved,  and  in  15  counties  a  ban  on  the  sale  of 
clothing,  household  and  office  furniture,  appliances, 


and  building  materials  on  Sunday  was  approved.  In 
Florida  a  reapportionment  proposal  that  was  the 
result  of  several  years'  planning  was  defeated.  Ken- 
tucky voters  approved  a  referendum  measure  pro- 
viding a  sales  tax  to  pay  a  bonus  to  veterans  of 
World  War  II  and  the  Korean  conflict.  In  North 
Carolina  voters  approved  a  series  of  State  bond  is- 
sues in  late  October  totaling  $32.8  million  for  capi- 
tal improvement  on  colleges  and  hospitals. 

Two  constitutional  amendments  were  approved 
in  Pennsylvania  in  the  November  elections.  One 
provides  for  annual  sessions  of  the  legislature  with 
sessions  in  the  even  years  restricted  to  fiscal  matters. 
The  second  amendment  provides  that  voters  who 
move  within  60  days  prior  to  an  election  be  allowed 
to  vote  in  their  home  districts. 

Eight  constitutional  amendments  were  approved 
in  the  November  elections  in  New  York.  One  of 
broad  interest  authorizes  the  legislature  to  lease  or 
transfer  the  State  barge  canal  system  to  the  Federal 
government  for  operation  of  the  Federal  Inland 
Waterways  System.  Another  will  permit  the  con- 
struction of  a  State  highway  through  a  section  of 
the  Adirondack  Forest  Preserve. 
ELECTRICAL  INDUSTRY.  As  a  group,  in  1959  major 
electric  appliances  reached  the  nighest  shipment 
level  since  the  record  year  of  1950  and  showed  a 
gain  of  17  percent  over  1958.  It  is  estimated  that  the 
shipments  of  products  reached  a  value  of  $21.5 
billion.  Each  of  the  eight  main  divisions  of  the  in- 
dustry showed  substantial  gains  in  1959  over  the 
previous  year,  with  consumer  products  and  elec- 
tronics equipment  showing  gains  of  11.5  percent 
and  11  percent  respectively.  In  dollars,  the  ship- 
ments of  consumer  products  had  an  estimated  value 
of  $6.03  billion  in  1959  and  the  shipment  values  of 
the  second  field  went  from  $5.266  billion  to  $5.843 
billion. 

Other  divisions  of  the  industry  reported  as  fol- 
lows: industrial  equipment  $3.007  billion  to  an  esti- 
mated $3.463  billion,  a  15  percent  gain;  insulating 
materials  $3.17  billion  to  an  estimated  $4.04  billion, 
a  27  percent  gain;  wire  and  cable  $1.308  billion  to 
$1.503  billion,  a  15  percent  gain;  lighting  equip- 
ment $1.314  billion  to  $1.442  billion,  a  10  percent 
gain;  building  equipment  $688  million  to  $749  mil- 
lion, a  9  percent  gain. 

Manufacturers  in  the  generation,  transmission, 
and  distribution  field  reported  a  gain  of  1.6  percent 
in  the  value  of  factory  shipments  in  1959  over  1958 
despite  the  effects  of  imports  of  foreign-made  heavy 
power-producing  equipment.  The  U.S.  manufac- 
turers of  such  equipment  reported  output  in  1959 
of  $2.08  billion  over  the  1958  figure  of  $2.047 
billion. 

Four  of  the  major  electric  appliances— built-in 
electric  ranges,  food  waste  disposers,  dishwashers, 
and  food  freezers-topped  all  past  industry  sales 
marks  by  9  to  38  percent.  Shipments  of  electric 
ranges  reached  750,000  units  for  a  gain  of  38  per- 
cent in  1959  over  1958.  Food  waste  disposers  regis- 
tered a  27  percent  gain  with  785,000  units  shipped; 
dishwashers,  with  525,000  units  shipped,  showed  a 
24  percent  gain,  and  freezers  with  1.2  million  units 
shipped,  showed  a  9  percent  gain. 

Electric  refrigerators  and  free-standing  ranges 
topped  1958  sales  by  20  percent  and  15  percent  re- 
spectively. Refrigerator  shipments  reached  3.75  mil- 
lion and  ranges  went  to  930,000.  The  electric  water 
heater  was  the  only  major  electric  appliance  to  show 
a  drop  in  sales  in  1959  compared  to  1958.  Shipments 
in  1959  totaled  740,000  units,  which  is  10  percent 
below  the  823,500  units  shipped  in  1958. 

The  commercial  jet  age  of  1959  brought  with  it 
the  everyday  use  of  both  constant  ana  variable- 
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frequency  airborne  electric  power  systems.  In  ma- 
jor appliances,  laundry  equipment  control  has  been 
adapted  to  the  many  conditions  imposed  by  the 
new  fabrics,  providing  greater  flexibility  in  use.  The 
electric  can-opener  came  into  its  own  as  a  large 
volume  item,  with  many  new  companies  entering 
the  field.  Another  single  purpose  item,  a  hot-dog 
cooker,  also  received  outstanding  acceptance. 

In  the  field  of  home  heating,  the  year  was  marked 
by  a  rapid  expansion  in  the  number  of  houses  heated 
electrically.  Noteworthy  is  the  effort  being  made  by 
various  agencies  to  obtain  realistic  means  for  esti- 
mating costs  of  electric  heating. 

-G.  C.  BAXTER  ROWE 

ELECTRIC  LIGHT  AND  POWER.  The  United  States  util- 
ity industry  made  impressive  gains  in  output  and  a 
record  addition  to  power  capability  in  1959,  despite 
the  long  steel  strike.  Preliminary  figures  show  that 
all  components  of  the  electric  utility  industry  gen- 
erated a  record  707  billion  kwh,  which  is  an  increase 
of  about  9.5  percent  over  1958  production.  The  to- 
tal electric  production  for  the  nation  during  the 
year  was  790  billion  kwh. 

In  generating  capability,  the  industry  reached  a 
new  record  of  165  million  KW  by  the  end  of  1959,  an 
increase  of  15.3  million  kw,  or  a^  little  more  than  10 
percent  over  the  previous  year's  figure.  The  total 
electric  generating  capability  of  the  United  States 
was  183  million  kw,  including  railway  and  industrial 
plants.  Of  this  total  increase  of  15.3  million  kw,  11.8 
million  kw  were  on  systems  of  investor-owned  elec- 
tric companies  and  the  remainder  on  systems  of 
government  agencies.  With  a  peak  demand  of  129.3 
million  kw,  the  industry  had  a  reserve  capability  of 
35.5  million  kw  or  a  27.5  percent  margin  of  capa- 
bility over  demand. 

Construction  expenditures  by  the  electric  com- 
panies in  1959  were  $3.5  billion.  This  brought  the 
companies'  total  investment  in  plant  and  equip- 
ment to  better  than  $46  billion. 

A  new  record  for  weekly  output  was  established 
late  in  December  1959,  of  more  than  14.5  billion 
kwh,  exceeding  a  record  week  in  August  by  only 
400  million  kwh.  This  record  week  in  the  summer 
reflects  the  increasing  importance  of  air-condition- 
ing in  this  country.  A  new  high  of  625  billion  kwh 
was  reached  in  1959  sales  to  the  following  cus- 
tomers: large  industrial  plants  303  billion  kwh, 
residential  172  billion  kwh,  commercial,  112  billion 
kwh,  and  others  38  billion  kwh.  Approximately,  1.3 
million  customers  were  added  in  1959,  bringing  the 
total  at  the  end  of  the  year  to  57.5  million,  of  whom 
over  85  percent  are  residential. 

The  use  of  electricity  in  American  homes  con- 
tinued to  increase,  reaching  a  new  record  of  3,550 
kwh  as  the  annual  average,  which  is  184  kwh  above 
the  previous  record  of  1958.  It  is  expected  that  this 
demand  will  continue  to  advance  at  trie  present  rate, 
and  it  is  anticipated  that  by  1969  the  rate  will  be 
between  6,500  and  7,000  kwh.  In  the  Soviet  Union, 
the  average  home  uses  about  400  kwh  per  year 
compared  to  the  3,550  kwh  consumed  here.  A  much 
greater  percentage  of  electric  power  in  Russia  is 
employed  for  industrial  purposes  than  in  the  United 
States;  this  is  about  80  percent  in  the  U.S.S.R.  and 
about  48  percent  in  America,  but  the  kilowatt-hours 
used  in  the  United  States  for  industrial  purposes 
are  some  70  percent  greater  than  in  Russia. 

Gross  revenues  or  the  investor-owned  electric 
utility  companies  in  this  country  in  1959  were  ap- 
proximately $9,150  million,  which  is  about  8  per- 
cent higher  than  in  the  recession  year  of  1958.  The 
net  income  was  $1,670  million,  about  9  percent 
above  the  figure  of  1958.  Federal,  State,  and  local 
,  were  more  in  1959  than  in  the  previous  year 


by  about  $157  million,  the  anticipated  payments 
being  $2.1  billion.  This  means  that  the  1959  tax  bill 
is  equivalent  to  23tf  out  of  each  dollar  of  revenue. 
The  electric  companies  paid  out  in  wages  and 
salaries  in  1959  approximately  $1,600  million,  an 
increase  of  5  percent  over  1958.  Fuel  cost  the  elec- 
tric companies  in  1959  about  $1,420  million,  a  6 
percent  increase  over  the  year  before.  Although  the 
Consumers'  Price  Index  moved  to  a  new  high  of 
125.5  in  October  1959,  the  average  revenue  per 
kilowatt-hour  sold  to  home  consumers  went  down, 
the  average  revenue  being  2.51tf,  down  from  2.53^ 
in  1958. 

The  size  of  the  atomic  development  program  in 
the  United  States  has  increased.  By  the  end  of  1959 
a  total  of  131  electric  power  companies  and  associ- 
ated service  organizations  were  participating  in 
projects  for  the  development  and  construction  of 
atomic  power  plants  ana  research  and  development 
projects.  Electric  power  companies  are  participating 
in  16  plants  which  will  have  a  combined  capacity 
of  1.4  million  kw  and  will  require  an  estimated  ex- 
penditure of  about  $570  million. 

Three  of  these  plants  are  already  in  operation, 
which  brings  the  total  of  nuclear-fueled  power  ca- 
pacity to  approximately  490,000  kw  by  the  end  of 
1959.  This  compares  with  the  Soviet  program  under 
which  five  atomic  power  plants  of  465,000  kw  are 
built  or  are  under  construction. 

— G.  C.  BAXTER  ROWE 

ELIZABETH  II  (Elizabeth  Alexandra  Mary).  Queen  of 
England,  bom  in  London,  Apr.  21,  1926,  to  King 
George  VI  and  Elizabeth,  Queen  consort.  She  was 
married  on  Nov.  20,  1947,  to  the  Duke  of  Edin- 
burgh, the  former  Prince  Philip  of  Greece,  and  bore 
two  children,  Charles  and  Anne.  Elizabeth  was  pro- 
claimed Queen  on  Feb.  8,  1952,  two  days  after  the 
death  of  her  father,  and  was  crowned  in  West- 
minster Abbey  on  June  2,  1953.  Her  son  Charles, 
heir  apparent  to  the  British  throne,  was  named 
Prince  of  Wales  in  July  1958.  She  toured  Canada  in 
the  summer  of  1959  and  dedicated  the  St.  Lawrence 
Seaway  with  President  Eisenhower  on  June  26.  On 
July  6,  she  made  a  state  visit  to  Chicago.  See  GREAT 
BRITAIN. 

EL  SALVADOR.  A  Republic  in  Central  America.  It 
borders  on  Guatemala  to  the  west,  Honduras  to  the 
north  and  east,  and  the  Pacific  Ocean  to  the  south. 
Area:  8,258  sq.mi.  Pop.  (1958  est.):  2,425,000. 
Chief  cities  (1957):  San  Salvador  (capital)  213,- 
000,  Santa  Ana  67,000,  San  Miguel  32,000,  New  San 
Salvador  (Santa  Tecla)  23,573,  Sonsonate  21,392. 

Education  and  Religion.  Elementary  education  is 
free  and  compulsory  but  a  high  illiteracy  rate  exists 
because  of  a  shortage  of  both  schools  and  teachers. 
During  1957  about  245,178  pupils  were  enrolled  in 
2,291  primary  schools  and  26,323  students  were 
enrolled  in  313  high  schools.  The  national  university 
had  1,525  students.  Most  of  the  people  are  Roman 
Catholics  but  all  religious  beliefs  are  recognized. 
Spanish  is  the  language  of  the  republic. 

Production.  In  1958-59  the  chief  crop,  coffee,  was 
expected  to  amount  to  between  1.2  and  1.3  million 
bags  of  142  Ib.  each.  The  cotton  crop  for  1959-60 
was  estimated  at  about  140,000  bales.  Other  crops 
are  rice,  corn,  cacao,  tobacco,  indigo,  sugar,  and 
balsam.  Known  mineral  deposits  are  nearly  worked 
out  and  only  one  gold  mine  remains  in  operation. 
Leading  industries  produce:  refined  sugar,  textiles, 
beer  and  carbonated  beverages,  oils  and  shorten- 
ings, instant  coffee,  building  materials,  soap  and 
candles,  sisal  sacks,  dairy  products,  and  iron  and 
steel. 

Foreign  Trad*.  In  1957  imports  were  valued  at 
287^  million  colones;  exports  at  346.17  million 
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colones.  In  1958,  despite  the  drop  in  world  prices, 
coffee,  53.5  percent  of  which  was  imported  by  the 
United  States,  accounted  for  85  percent  of  all  ex- 
ports. Cotton  is  second  in  importance,  sesame  third, 
and  henequen  fourth.  Among  the  main  imports  are 
wheat,  flour,  oil,  cement,  and  machinery. 

Transportation  and  Communication.  There  is  a  sys- 
tem of  good  roads  totaling  2,019  mi.,  serving  all  the 
productive  regions.  In  1957  about  14,915  passenger 
vehicles  and  5,609  trucks  were  registered.  In  1957 
6,116  metric  tons  of  freight  were  flown  in  and  out 
of  the  country  by  three  airlines  operating  out  of  the 
airport  at  Ilopango.  There  were  7,000  telephones 
in  1958  and,  in  1959,  21  commercial  radio  stations 
and  two  privately  owned  television  stations  were  in 
operation. 

Oovornmont.  The  national  budget  for  1959  called 
for  expenditures  of  $72.4  million.  The  republic  de- 
pends on  the  sale  of  coffee  for  85  percent  of  its  ex- 
port income.  The  national  unit  of  currency  is  the 
colon  which  equals  U.S.$0.40.  El  Salvador  has  been 
an  independent  republic  since  1839.  In  September 
1950  the  constitution  was  revised.  It  provides  for  a 
president  elected  for  six  years  by  direct  popular 
vote,  a  unicameral  assembly  of  52  members,  and  a 
supreme  court.  A  cabinet  of  ten  members  assists  the 
president.  Universal  suffrage  was  established  in 
1950.  President:  Lt.-Col.  Jos6  Maria  Lemus. 

Events,  1959.  The  election  of  deputies  to  the  Na- 
tional Assembly,  scheduled  for  May  1960,  was  the 
focus  of  political  activity.  The  traditional  monopoly 
of  politics  by  the  government  party,  Unificaci6n 
Democratica,  will  face  opposition  from  two  new  po- 
litical forces:  one,  the  Partido  Radical  Democratico, 
favors  a  civilian  platform  aimed  at  ending  the  pat- 
tern of  military  presidents  which  has  dominated  the 
country's  politics  in  the  past;  the  other  group,  call- 
ing itself  the  Movimiento  Abril  y  Mayo,  announced 
a  liberal  program  with  moderate  social  reforms. 

The  government  party  itself  split  when  several 
prominent  members  resigned  to  form  the  Partido 
Revolucionano  de  Unificaci6n  Democrdtica  Aut£n- 
tico.  Among  the  splinter  group  were  Jos6  Maria 
Peralta,  the  former  president  of  the  Assembly,  and 
ex-president  Oscar  Ossono  who  will  direct  the  new 
party.  These  new  political  forces  demanded  the 
prompt  enactment  of  a  new  electoral  law  to  guaran- 
tee free  elections  as  well  as  the  participation  of 
minority  parties  in  the  National  Assembly. 

Foreign  Affairs.  President  Tos6  Maria  Lemus  visited 
the  United  States  in  March,  conferring  with  Presi- 
dent Eisenhower,  chiefly  on  economic  problems 
arising  in  the  relations  between  the  United  States 
and  El  Salvador.  President  Lemus  addressed  a  joint 
meeting  of  Congress,  and  on  March  13,  the  two 
presidents  issued  a  joint  statement. 

At  San  Salvador  during  April,  U.S.  Ambassadors 
to  Central  America  and  the  Caribbean  countries 
held  a  meeting  which  was  attended  by  U.S.  State 
Department  representatives.  The  conference  con- 
sidered the  possible  repercussions  in  the  area  of  the 
Cuban  revolution.  Revolutionary  activities  of  exile 
groups  in  the  countries  in  which  they  were  serving 
were  discussed  by  the  ambassadors,  as  were  the 
possibilities  of  these  groups  organizing  invasions. 
The  consensus  was  that  the  exiles,  alone,  were  in- 
capable of  launching  a  successful  attack  against  any 
of  the  present  governments.  The  meeting  also  dis- 
cussed the  proposed  common  market  scheme  for 
Central  America.  Students  and  other  demonstrators 
protested  the  presence  of  the  American  diplomats  in 
San  Salvador. 

The  Economy.  The  decline  in  coffee  and  cotton 
prices  affected  the  economy.  Gold  and  foreign  ex- 
change reserves  showed  a  decrease  from  195$, 


Money  in  circulation  declined  $16  million  between 
May  1958,  and  May  1959.  The  government  negoti- 
ated a  $5  million  loan  from  the  World  Bank  for 
highway  construction  and  other  developments  in 
the  Pacific  Coast  region.  The  new  roads  will  open 
unused  lands  for  agricultural  use  and  improve  pro- 
duction in  the  area.  Another  loan  of  $3  million  from 
the  World  Bank  will  be  used  to  expand  power  fa- 
cilities at  the  hydroelectric  plant  on  the  Rio  Lempa 
to  60,000  kilowatts.  Present  output  is  45,000  kilo- 
watts. The  deficit  for  the  1959  budget  was  expected 
to  increase  sharply  to  about  $25  million. 

—MIGUEL  JORHIN 

EMPLOYEES'  COMPENSATION,  Bureau  of.  A  Bureau  in 
the  U.S.  Department  of  Labor  administering  Fed- 
eral workmen's  compensation  programs  for  certain 
employments  within  Federal  jurisdiction.  These  pro- 
grams apply  to  civilian  employment  in  the  Federal 
service,  stevedoring  and  harbor  work  involving  mari- 
time employment  on  U.S.  waters,  private  employ- 
ment in  the  District  of  Columbia,  and  work  per- 
formed on  the  Outer  Continental  Shelf  and  at  de- 
fense bases  and  other  locations  outside  the  United 
States  by  government  contractors.  Director:  William 
McCauley. 

EMPLOYMENT  SECURITY  OPERATIONS.  The  Bureau  of 
Employment  Security  of  the  U.S.  Department  of 
Labor  is  the  Federal  partner  in  the  nation-wide 
Federal-State  employment  security  system  made  up 
of  54  State  and  Territorial  employment  security 
agencies.  The  Bureau  and  the  States  operate  two 
major  programs  on  a  nation-wide  basis.  One  is  an 
employment  service  program  whose  basic  function 
is  job  placement;  the  other  is  an  unemployment 
insurance  program  which  provides  income  to  eligible 
unemployed  workers.  The  employment  service  as- 
sists all  workers  and  employers  in  nonfarm  and 
nonagricultural  fields.  The  unemployment  insurance 
program  provides  protection  against  total  wage  loss 
to  43  million  workers.  A  nation-wide  chain  of  1,850 
public  employment  offices  administered  by  Stale 
employment  security  agencies  provides  these  ser- 
vices. In  addition  to  providing  placement  assistance 
to  job  applicants  and  helping  employers  to  staff 
their  establishments,  these  local  offices  handle 
claims  for  unemployment  insurance  benefits.  They 
also  provide  employers  and  local  communities  witli 
current  labor  market  information  including  data  on 
employment,  unemployment,  and  labor  demand 
and  supply. 

The  Bureau  discharges  its  employment  service  re- 
sponsibilities through  the  United  States  Employ- 
ment Service,  created  under  the  Wagner-Peyser 
Act  of  1933.  The  Bureau  also  administers  a  Farm 
Labor  Service  and  a  Veterans  Employment  Service. 
The  Bureau's  major  unemployment  insurance  re- 
sponsibilities are  carried  out  through  an  unemploy- 
ment insurance  service  based  on  the  provisions  of 
the  Social  Security  Act  of  1935  and  subsequent 
laws.  Each  State  has  its  own  unemployment  insur- 
ance law  and  administers  its  own  program  within 
the  framework  of  Federal  laws. 

The  operating  statistics  for  1959  reflected  the  im- 

Erovement  in  economic  conditions  which  began  in 
ite  1958  and  continued  in  1959.  Civilian  employ- 
ment, which  had  dropped  to  a  recession  low  of  62 
million  in  February  1958,  rose  to  a  record  total  of 
67.6  million  in  July  1959.  Unemployment  which 
had  reached  a  peak  of  5.4  million  in  June  1958  de- 
clined to  3.2  million  in  September  1959. 

As  economic  conditions  improved,  placements  of 
workers  increased  and  claims  for  unemployment 
benefits  declined.  Placements  in  1959  reached  al- 
most 16  million.  Of  the  placements,  6  million  were 
in  nonagricultural  employment,  about  half  of  {hern 
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in  manufacturing,  trade,  and  professional  fields.  The 
U.S.  Employment  Service  and  the  State  employment 
services  operate  a  nation-wide  clearance  system  to 
facilitate  the  matching  of  workers  in  one  area  with 
job  openings  in  another,  where  the  local  labor  sup- 
ply is  inadequate.  In  1959  placements  through  the 
clearance  system  exceeded  140,000.  A  professional 
network  of  102  local  offices  maintains  an  index 
of  all  job  openings  in  professional  occupations  which 
cannot  be  filled  from  the  community  labor  supply 
in  the  area  where  they  are  needed. 

To  place  workers  in  jobs  for  which  they  are  fitted 
and  to  help  young  people  seeking  their  first  jobs, 
the  employment  services  provide  counseling  and 
testing  services  to  all  applicants  who  need  them. 
These  services  contribute  to  the  prevention  of  un- 
employment problems  which  result  from  poor  voca- 
tional choices,  unnecessary  occupational  shifts  on 
the  part  of  young  people,  and  improper  matching  of 
job  requirements  and  workers'  aptitudes  and  abili- 
ties. In  1959,  the  employment  service  conducted 
more  than  1.7  million  counseling  interviews  and 
administered  aptitude  and  other  tests  to  about  1.7 
million  individuals.  About  300,000  high  school  stu- 
dents received  counseling  and  testing  services  dur- 
ing the  final  school  year  prior  to  graduating.  Local 
offices  give  special  emphasis  to  the  problems  of 
workers  confronted  with  particularly  difficult  unem- 
ployment problems.  Special  assistance  is  given,  for 
example,  to  older  workers  and  the  physically  handi- 
capped. In  1959,  the  employment  service  made 
more  than  1.1  million  placements  of  older  workers 
and  295,000  placements  of  handicapped  applicants. 

The  unemployment  insurance  program  adminis- 
tered by  the  Federal-State  system  provides  protec- 
tion not  only  to  workers  covered  by  State  laws  but 
also  to  members  of  the  Armed  Forces  and  Federal 
civilian  workers.  In  general,  State  laws  cover  em- 
ployees in  industry  and  commerce.  Railroad  work- 
ers are  covered  by  a  separate  Federal  system.  To 
receive  benefits  workers  must  be  unemployed  and 
otherwise  meet  the  eligibility  requirements  of  State 
laws.  The  individual  States  decide  the  amount  of 
benefits  and  the  length  of  time  benefits  are  to  be 
paid.  The  average  weekly  benefit  paid  during  1959 
was  $30.  More  than  85  percent  of  the  covered 
woikeis  are  in  States  which  pay  benefits  for  as  long 
as  26  weeks. 

Total  benefits  paid  unemployed  workers  dropped 
off  sharply  to  $2.6  billion  in  1959  after  rising  to 
about  $4  billion  in  1958.  These  benefit  payment  to- 
tals in  both  1959  and  1958  were  enlarged  by  the 
longer  benefits  made  available  to  workers  in  some 
States  from  June  1958  to  the  end  of  June  1959  by 
the  June  1958  Temporary  Unemployment  Com- 
pensation Act  and  an  amendment  to  this  Act  in 
March  1959.  This  law  was  a  response  to  the  sharply 
increased  number  of  claimants  who  exhausted  their 
benefit  rights  during  the  recession,  and  provided 
that  additional  unemployment  benefits  could  be 
paid  on  a  temporary  basis  to  jobless  workers  who 
had  exhausted  their  regular  unemployment  benefits 
in  participating  States.  These  temporary  additional 
benefits  were  not  to  exceed  50  percent  of  the  total 
amount  an  unemployed  worker  received  in  icgular 
benefits.  Seventeen  States  participated  in  the  pro- 
gram and  five  additional  States  amended  their  un- 
employment insurance  laws  to  provide  benefits  to 
workeis  exhausting  benefit  rights  and  remaining  un- 
employed. Slightly  more  than  $600  million  was  paid 
to  workers  who  had  exhausted  their  benefit  rights. 
About  one  third  of  the  temporary  benefits  were  paid 
in  1959  to  more  than  2  million  individuals. 

Jhe  benefits  paid  workers  covered  under  State 
unemployment  insurance  laws  are  financed  from 


revenues  derived  from  State  unemployment  insur- 
ance taxes  deposited  in  the  U.S.  Treasury.  Because 
of  the  heavy  benefit  payments  during  the  recession, 
the  individual  State  reserves  declined  substantially 
during  late  1957  and  1958  and  into  early  1959.  The 
aggregate  State  reserves  dropped  from  $8.7  billion 
at  the  end  of  1957  to  a  low  of  $6.4  billion  on  Mar. 
31,  1959.  The  reserves  at  the  end  of  1959  were 
about  $6.9  billion.  While  the  reserve  funds  of  most 
States  proved  adequate,  the  reserves  in  six  States 
dropped  to  a  level  which  made  them  eligible  for 
Federal  loans  from  a  special  loan  account  in  the 
U.S.  Treasury  which  at  the  beginning  of  1958  to- 
taled $205  million.  Michigan,  Pennsylvania,  and 
Alaska  received  loans  totaling  slightly  more  than 
$200  million.  Temporary  extended  oenefits  paid  by 
States  during  1958  and  1959  were  financed  by  ad- 
vances to  the  States  by  the  Federal  government.  If 
these  advances  are  not  repaid  by  Jan.  1,  1963,  the 
Federal  act  provides  for  their  repayment  by  em- 
ployers in  the  borrowing  States  under  the  taxing 
provisions  of  the  Federal  Unemployment  Tax  Act. 

—ROBERT  C.  GOODWIN 

ENGLISH  LITERATURE.  The  English  welfare  state, 
introduced  by  the  Labour  party  and  developed  by 
the  Conservatives,  has  provided  English  literature 
with  fresh  subject  matter  in  the  tensions  and  irrita- 
tions of  those  working-class  intellectuals  who,  by 
reason  of  a  university  degree,  have  been  elevated 
into  the  suburbs  of  the  middle  class.  Novelists, 
diamatists,  and  poets  are  reexamining  English  man- 
ners and  morals  with  the  fresh  focus  that  an  inva- 
sion of  barbarians,  internal  or  external,  inevitably 
provides.  Out  of  the  pathetic  and  frequently  ludi- 
crous conflicts  that  are  described  has  come  a  re- 
newed emphasis  on  the  role  of  the  individual  in 
society.  The  drift  seems  to  be  in  a  conservative 
direction,  away  from  the  social  determinism  of  the 
past  to  the  responsibility  of  the  individual  not  only 
in  shaping  his  own  destiny  but  in  seeing  that  the 
whole  of  society  moves  toward  harmony  and  spir- 
itual equilibrium.  In  this  emphasis  on  man  in  his 
social  relations  English  literature  differs  from  cur- 
rent American  literature,  which  sees  man  as  alone 
and  afraid  in  an  indifferent  or  hostile  world. 

Another  distinguishing  characteristic  of  current 
English  literature  is  the  subordination  of  plot  or 
action  to  ideas  as  they  make  action  meaningful. 
Plots  are  seen  as  mere  vehicles  of  concepts  in  which 
the  author  is  interested,  not  as  ends  in  themselves, 
and  so  allegory  is  increasingly  favored,  with  some 
inevitable  distortion  of  motive  and  character.  But 
whatever  distrust  the  trend  toward  allegory  may 
arouse  in  the  reader  is  dissipated  by  the  sheer  bril- 
liance of  English  style.  English  writing  of  our  day  is 
of  the  sort  that  only  a  civilized  and  active  intelli- 
gence, supported  by  a  responsive  sensibility,  can 
produce. 

Fiction.  None  of  the  English  novelists  of  estab- 
lished reputation  was  represented  on  publishers' 
lists  in  1959.  E.  M.  Forster,  for  example,  seems  to 
have  given  up  novel  writing.  Of  the  four  important 
novelists  who  have  come  into  prominence  since 
1945— Angus  Wilson,  William  Golding,  Lawrence 
Durrell,  and  Iris  Murdoch— none  published  a  novel 
in  1959.  Of  the  famous  "angry  young  men"  of 
England,  only  John  Wain  offered  his  public  a  work 
of  fiction.  This  was  his  fourth  novel,  A  Travelling 
Woman,  a  disappointing  effort  to  dramatize  a  com- 
plicated series  of  triangles  involving  three  pairs  of 
men  and  women. 

But  the  absence  of  famous  names  on  the  roster 
did  not  mean  the  absence  of  good  novels.  Two  dis- 
tinguished works  made  their  appearance:  The  Rack, 
by  A.  E.  Ellis,  and  The  Unspeakable  Skipton,  by 
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Pamela  Hansford  Johnson.  The  Rack  is  a  powerful 
novel  that  immediately  recalls  The  Magic  Mountain, 
by  Thomas  Mann,  for  it  is  set  in  a  tuberculosis  sana- 
torium in  the  Alps  and  suggests  Mann's  preoccupa- 
tion with  ideas.  It  is  the  story  of  a  man  s  physical 
and  spiritual  sickness  so  overwhelming  that  it  leads 
to  an  attempt  at  suicide.  His  gradual  recovery  of 
physical  health  and  the  ability  to  love  forms  the 
plot  of  the  work,  in  which  Ellis  proves  his  deftness 
in  handling  symbols.  But  the  style  is  so  conceptual, 
so  lacking  in  sensory  detail,  that  the  book  sounds 
like  a  sociological  or  psychological  report.  The  other 
important  novel  of  1959,  The  Unspeakable  Skipton, 
is  about  a  British  esthete  who  makes  Belgium  his 
home  and  spends  long  years  of  exile  inspecting 
works  of  art.  His  pathetic,  misplaced  enthusiasms 
are  reported  comically  in  an  exact  and  subtle  prose. 

Among  the  other  notable  works  of  fiction  was  All 
in  a  Lifetime,  by  Walter  Allen,  who  is  better  known 
as  a  critic  of  the  novel.  His  new  book  belongs  to  a 
popular  genre  in  English  fiction,  the  novel  of  work- 
ing-class life;  it  is  concerned  with  the  career  of  a 
workman  of  seventy-five  who  recalls  his  long  years 
of  struggle,  drudgery,  and  triumphs  of  character. 
Joyce  Gary,  who  died  in  1957,  was  represented  post- 
humously by  The  Captive  and  the  Free,  a  novel 
about  an  evangelist  and  faith-healer  that  is  con- 
siderably below  the  standard  set  by  the  author's 
other  work. 

Muriel  Spark  produced  a  novel  about  the  fears 
and  tensions  of  old  age  in  Memento  Mori.  John 
Bowen  stressed  the  importance  of  individual  re- 
sponsibility in  his  family  novel,  The  Centre  of  the 
Green.  Alfred  Duggan  published  a  novel  about  an- 
cient Rome  that  he  called  Founding  Fathers.  P.  H. 
Newby,  one  of  the  wittiest  English  novelists,  con- 
tinued his  study  of  Englishmen  on  the  Egyptian 
scene  in  A  Guest  and  His  Going.  Michael  Lewis 
wrote  about  the  life  of  intellectuals  in  London  in 
The  Fable  and  the  Flesh.  And  Philip  Gibbs  turned 
to  the  popular  subject  of  a  young  man  fired  by  am- 
bition to  get  on  in  the  welfare  state;  the  title  of  his 
novel  is  One  of  the  Crowd. 

Drama.  The  London  theater,  long  known  for  its 
civilized  tone  and  exemplary  manners,  has  in  recent 
years  expanded  its  field  of  vision  to  include  the 
problems  of  working-class  folk,  seedy  middle-class 
types  with  memories  of  affluence  ana  position,  and 
raffish,  far  from  lovable  drunkards  and  failures.  The 
impetus  toward  this  expansion  of  vision  seems  to 
have  been  provided  by  the  example  of  the  American 
drama,  particularly  the  work  of  Tennessee  Williams, 
and  by  the  anger  of  such  notable  young  men  as  John 
Osborne.  The  most  stirring  and  original  play  of 
1959  came  out  of  the  new  register.  This  is  The  Taste 
of  Honey,  by  Shelagh  Delaney,  an  astonishingly 
gifted  nineteen-year-old  dramatist.  The  play  is  set 
in  a  socially  and  economically  depressed  area  of 
Lancashire  and  deals  with  the  sexual  promiscuities 
of  an  unmoored,  feckless  woman  and  her  subnormal 
daughter,  who  goes  to  bed  with  a  colored  boy,  be- 
comes pregnant,  and  finds  a  measure  of  solace  in 
the  company  of  a  lonely  homosexual  youth. 

Much  more  traditional  in  subject  matter  and  as 
successful  was  The  Lone  and  the  Short  and  the  Tall, 
by  Willis  Hall,  which  describes  the  plight  of  a  pa- 
trol of  British  soldiers  in  Malaya  during  the  second 
World  War.  The  soldiers  are  cut  off  from  their  bat- 
talion by  a  Japanese  unit,  manage  to  seize  a  Japa- 
nese scout,  and  then  find  themselves  unable  to  agree 
on  what  to  do  with  their  dangerous  captive.  The 
Japanese  is  killed  by  accident  during  a  panic,  and 
the  noise  of  the  shot  brings  enemy  troops  to  the 
scene,  dooming  the  patrol. 

The  free-swinging,  hearty  Irish  playwright,  Bren- 


dan Behan,  took  London  by  storm  with  The  Hos- 
tage, a  play  about  revolutionary  activities  and  civil 
war  in  Dublin,  staple  subject  matter  for  Irish  play- 
wrights ever  since  Sean  O'Casey  showed  them  the 
way.  Like  The  Long  and  the  Short  and  the  TaU, 
Benan's  play  dramatizes  the  tensions  produced  by 
the  presence  of  a  captive  or  hostage  among  men 
engaged  in  war;  in  this  case  the  captive  is  a  Cockney 
soldier  held  by  revolutionary  forces  operating  from 
a  Dublin  lodging  house. 

Another  notable  drama  was  Roots,  by  Arnold 
Wesker,  a  play  in  the  new  mode  sponsored  by  the 
angry  young  men.  It  tells  the  story  of  a  simple  coun- 
try maid  who  goes  to  London,  meets  an  intellectual 
young  man,  and  falls  in  love  with  him  and  his  "ad- 
vanced" ideas,  which  she  parrots  when  she  returns 
to  her  village  to  visit  her  parents.  The  play  skillfully 
dramatizes  a  conflict  between  two  different  ways 
of  life  or  patterns  of  culture  and  behavior. 

Among  the  distinguished  older  authors  repre- 
sented in  the  London  theater  in  1959  was  Graham 
Greene,  who  offered  a  sardonic  study  of  marriage 
in  The  Complaisant  Lover,  a  play  in  which  the 
traditional  triangle  is  resolved  broadmindedly  by  a 
husband  who,  abhorring  divorce,  is  willing  to  ac- 
commodate himself  to  the  presence  of  his  wife's 
lover.  The  distinguished  Irish  playwright,  Samuel 
Beckett,  was  represented  by  an  effective  radio  play, 
Embers,  in  which  an  old  man  in  a  lonely  tower  sur- 
rounded by  the  sea  withdraws  into  his  memories,  en- 
acting bits  of  his  past,  centering  his  attention  on  his 
father,  a  successful  man  whom  he  loves  and  hates. 

One  of  the  big  comedy  hits  of  the  year  was  Fare- 
well,  Farewell,  Eugene,  by  Rodney  Ackland,  the 
story  of  two  old  ladies  of  tne  Edwardian  era.  They 
have  a  problem  in  a  disobedient  niece  who  wants  to 
many  an  Irish  bicycle  shop  owner.  Another  popular 
work  was  Eighty  in  the  Shade,  a  play  by  Clemence 
Dane,  in  which  an  old  actress  celebrating  her 
eightieth  birthday  refuses  a  comeback  in  the  theater 
after  a  spiritually  renovating  trip  to  her  son's  farm 
in  Sicily.  Among  the  other  plays  of  the  season  were 
Fool's  Paradise,  by  Peter  Coke,  Sugar  in  the  Morn- 
ing, by  Donald  Howarth;  Caught  Napping,  by 
Geoffrey  Lumsden;  The  Buskers,  by  Kenneth  Jupp; 
The  Darling  Buds  of  May,  by  H.  E.  Bates;  The 
Ginger  Man,  by  J.  P.  Donleavy,  The  Shifting  Heart, 
by  Richard  Beynon;  and  The  Ring  of  Truth,  by 
Wynyard  Browne. 

Pottry.  The  pontifical  obscurities  of  T.  S.  Eliot, 
the  political  and  religious  riddling  of  W.  H.  Auden, 
and  the  wild,  magical  incantations  of  Dylan  Thomas 
are  no  longer  dominant  in  English  poetry.  The  year 
1959  saw  tne  completion  of  a  swing  away  from  the 
influence  of  these  poets  to  the  sparser,  more  col- 
loquial, clearer,  and  flatter  manner  of  such  poets  as 
Thorn  Gunn,  Philip  Larkin,  John  Betjeman,  and 
Robert  Graves.  The  result  is  a  poetry  that  can  deal 
with  everyday  life  in  everyday  terms;  one  is  not 
awed  or  stirred  by  it  but  he  can  understand  it  at  first 
reading  and  can  relate  to  it  instantly.  A  good  cross- 
section  of  this  new,  flat,  uninspired,  but  amiable 
verse  is  to  be  found  in  New  Poets,  1959,  an  anthol- 
ogy edited  by  the  poet  Edwin  Muir.  But  the  most 
distinguished  volume  of  poems  of  the  year  was 
probably  Collected  Poems,  1959,  by  Robert  Graves, 
a  book  of  astonishing  range  and  force  which  estab- 
lishes Graves  as  one  of  the  English  poets  of  our 
time  whose  work  is  likely  to  endure. 

Among  the  other  older  poets,  I.  A.  Richards,  who 
is  also  one  of  the  major  literary  critics  of  the  20th 
century,  published  an  intricate,  rich  collection  of 
poems  under  the  title  of  Goodbye  Earth  and  Other 
Poems.  Louis  MacNeice,  sole  representative  of  the 
generation  that  flowered  in  the  1930's,  appeared 
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with  a  collection  of  Eighty-Five  Poems.  His  work 
today,  as  always,  is  topical,  witty,  and  philosophi- 
cal, veering  at  times  on  the  manner  of  John  Betie- 
man.  A  distinguished  Georgian  poet,  Ralph  Hodg- 
son, whom  everyone  had  nearly  forgotten  in 
England,  unexpectedly  made  an  appearance  with 
an  old-fashioned  but  pleasantly  musical  volume  of 
poems  entitled  The  Skylark  and  Other  Poems. 

The  younger  poets,  those  who  came  into  promi- 
nence in  the  1950fs,  were  represented  by  the  follow- 
ing works:  Songs,  by  Christopher  Logue;  The  Next 
Word,  by  Thomas  Blackburn;  Loss  of  the  Magyar 
and  Other  Poems,  by  Patricia  Beer;  Domestic  In- 
terior, by  Laurence  Lerner;  Catchment  Area,  by 
James  Harrison;  and  Poems  Partly  American,  by 
A.  L.  Rouse. 

The  development  of  a  distinguished  poetry  in 
Australia  was  celebrated  in  1959  with  the  publica- 
tion of  The  Penguin  Book  of  Australian  Verse. 
edited  by  John  Thompson,  Kenneth  Slessor,  and 
R.  G.  Howarth.  And  a  good  New  Zealand  poet, 
Allen  Curnow,  was  represented  with  a  volume  en- 
titled Poems,  1949-1957. 

Nonfiction.  The  year  1959  saw  the  publication  of 
several  important  works  of  nonfiction.  Some  of  these 
reflected  the  current  English  preoccupation  with 
science  and  its  relationship  to  general  culture;  others 
were  concerned  with  public  affairs,  history,  travel, 
literary  criticism,  and  the  lives  of  notable  men. 

Four  thoughtful,  readable  books  bore  on  the 
question  of  the  role  of  science  in  contemporary 
world  civilization.  Arthur  Koestler  published  The 
Sleepwalkers,  a  criticism  of  scientists  and  the  his- 
tory of  science  from  a  moral  point  of  view.  Koestler's 
thesis  is  that  scientific  method  and  discovery  are 
insufficient  guides  to  a  good  life.  L.  W.  H.  Hull,  on 
the  other  hand,  provided  a  thorough,  scholarly 
work,  wholly  sympathetic  to  science  as  a  means  of 
reaching  answers  to  certain  kinds  of  questions,  in 
History  of  the  Philosophy  of  Science.  Science  in  its 
application  to  nuclear  warfare  is  the  subject  of 
Common  Sense  and  Nuclear  Warfare,  by  Bertrand 
Russell,  a  work  in  which  the  noted  philosopher  sees 
hope  for  the  future  of  mankind  in  the  impasse  be- 
tween East  and  West  in  the  development  of  nuclear 
energy.  C.  P.  Snow,  the  novelist  and  scientist,  was 
represented  by  The  Two  Cultures  and  the  Scientific 
Revolution,  a  book  in  which  he  points  to  the  gulf 
between  humanistic  learning  and  scientific  thought 
and  urges  the  importance  ofunifying  the  two  disci- 
plines for  the  sake  of  a  strong  and  flourishing 
civilization. 

The  historians  of  society  were  represented  by 
G.  D.  H.  Cole,  who  issued  two  new  volumes  of  his 
monumental  History  of  Socialist  Thought,  which 
will  eventually  provide  a  study  of  Socialism  from  its 
beginnings  down  to  1939  or  1945.  The  two  volumes 
published  in  1959  are  entitled  Communism  and  So- 
cial Democracy,  1914-1931.  Communism  as  a  force 
in  international  politics  is  also  treated  in  Barbara 
Ward's  highly  readable  collection  of  lectures,  Five 
Ideas  That  Change  the  World.  Besides  Communism, 
Miss  Ward  examines  nationalism,  industrialism,  in- 
ternationalism, and  colonialism  as  forces  that  stir 
men's  minds  and  make  them  act.  Much  of  the  em- 
phasis is  on  colonialism,  a  subject  that  is  also 
touched  on  in  Britain  and  the  Arabs,  by  John  B. 
Glubb  of  Arab  Legion  fame. 

Among  the  biographies  one  found  Havelock  Ellis, 
by  Arthur  Calder-Marshall,  and  Orde  Wingate,  by 
Christopher  Sykes,  which  is  concerned  with  the  life 
of  a  British  general  who  assisted  Haile  Selassie  on 
the  Ethiopian  front  during  World  War  II.  Two  ex- 
cellent travel  books  were  published:  The  Flame 
Trees  of  Thika,  by  Elspeth  Huxley,  which  is  about 


Kenya,  and  Incas  and  Other  Men,  by  George 
Woodcock.  The  best  work  of  literary  criticism  was 
Vision  and  Rhetoric,  by  G.  S.  Eraser. 

—STEPHEN  STEPANCHEV 

EPISCOPAL  CHURCH.  On  Jan.  14,  1959,  the  Rt.  Rev. 
Arthur  Lichtenberger.  Bishop  of  Missouri,  was  in- 
stalled as  the  21st  (the  sixth  elected)  Presiding 
Bishop  of  the  Episcopal  Church.  This  year  also 
marked  the  175th  anniversary  of  the  consecration 
of  Samuel  Seabury  (Nov.  14,  1784)  as  the  first 
bishop  of  the  Church  in  the  United  States.  Prior  to 
the  1920's,  when  the  office  of  Presiding  Bishop  was 
made  elective,  the  office  was  held  by  the  senior 
bishop  in  point  of  consecration.  Before  his  elevation 
to  the  episcopate,  Bishop  Lichtenberger  had  been 
a  missionary  in  China,  a  professor  in  the  General 
Theological  Seminary,  ana  the  dean  of  Trinity  Ca- 
thedral, Newark,  N.J. 

The  year  1959  also  marked  several  other  notable 
anniversaries,  including  the  centennial  of  the  Japa- 
nese Church  ( Nippon  Seikokai ) .  In  April  appropri- 
ate recognition  was  given  to  this  landmark  during 
the  meeting  in  Tokyo  of  the  General  Synod  of  the 
Japanese  Church.  Among  those  participating  were 
the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  Presiding  Bishop 
Lichtenberger,  and  representatives  of  other  branches 
of  the  Anglican  Communion.  The  event  was  the  oc- 
casion, also,  of  the  gift  from  American  Episcopalians 
of  a  nuclear  reactor  to  St.  Paul's  (Rikkyo)  Uni- 
versity. 

In  the  United  States,  the  year  1959  marked  the 
hundredth  anniversary  of  the  Church  in  North  Da- 
kota and  Oregon  and  the  centennial  of  the  conse- 
cration of  Alexander  Gregg  as  the  first  Bishop  of 
Texas.  The  centennial  in  North  Dakota  was  marked 
by  the  placing  into  service  of  a  Motorama— a  bus 
equipped  with  a  modem  exhibit  of  the  Church's  life 
and  work— to  travel  from  town  to  town  throughout 
North  Dakota. 

In  accordance  with  action  of  the  Lambeth  Con- 
ference of  1958  and  at  the  request  of  the  Metro- 
politans of  the  Anglican  Communion,  the  Arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury,  early  in  1959,  invited  the 
Bishop  of  Olympia  (Washington),  the  Rt.  Rev. 
Stephen  F.  Bayne,  Jr.,  as  the  first  executive  officer 
of  the  Anglican  Communion.  The  new  post,  quite 
unprecedented  in  Anglicanism,  was  designed,  how- 
ever, to  fill  very  definite  needs  of  the  Communion. 
Bishop  Bayne  resigned  his  jurisdiction  in  Olympia 
to  undertake  this  work,  and  as  his  successor  the 
diocese  elected  the  Rt.  Rev.  William  Fisher  Lewis, 
Missionary  Bishop  of  Nevada. 

Other  changes  in  the  missionary  episcopate  dur- 
ing 1959  included  the  election  of  the  Rev.  William 
G.  Wright  as  Bishop  of  Nevada,  and  the  Rev.  Paul 
A.  Kellogg  as  the  first  Missionary  Bishop  of  the 
Dominican  Republic. 

Headquarters  of  the  National  Council  of  the  Epis- 
copal Church,  which  is  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the 
Domestic  and  Foreign  Missionary  Society,  are  at 
Church  Missions  House,  281  Park  Ave.  South,  New 
York  10,  N.Y.  Official  publication:  Forth  (William 
E.  Leidt,  Publisher).  President  of  the  National 
Council,  the  Rt.  Rev.  Arthur  Lichtenberger. 

—WILLIAM  E.  LEIDT 

ERITREA.  A  small  mountainous  state  on  the  western 
shore  of  the  Red  Sea,  autonomous  within  the  fed- 
eration of  Ethiopia  and  Eritrea.  Area:  about  48,000 
sq.mi.  Pop.:  about  1  million,  half  of  whom  are 
Coptic  Christians  and  half  are  Moslems.  Both  Ti- 
grinya  and  Arabic  are  officially  recognized  lan- 
guages. Capital:  Asmara,  126,000  inhabitants. 
Products  include  coffee,  salt,  barley,  tobacco,  pearls, 
skins,  and  hides.  On  Sept.  15, 1952,  the  new  federa- 
tion with  Ethiopia  was  effected  as  a  result  of  a  reso- 
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lution  by  the  UN  General  Assembly.  Under  the  new 
constitution,  Eritrea  has  a  Representative  Assembly 
and  a  Chief  Executive.  The  Chief  Executive  is 
elected  by  the  Assembly  by  a  secret  ballot;  the  As- 
sembly is  elected  by  adult  males  of  Federal  nation- 
ality. Chief  Executive:  Andaregathew  Nessaye.  See 
ETHIOPIA. 

ESPERANTO.  A  constructed  interlanguage  designed 
for  world-wide  use  as  a  neutral  means  of  communi- 
cation; based  on  the  elements  of  the  principal  West- 
ern tongues,  it  can  be  learned  in  one  tenth  the  time 
needed  to  master  a  national  language.  First  proposed 
in  1887,  Esperanto  has  been  in  practical  use  since 
about  1905. 

In  1959,  on  the  occasion  of  the  centennial  anni- 
versary of  the  birth  of  Dr.  L.  L.  Zamenhof,  the 
author  of  Esperanto,  an  International  Sponsoring 
Committee  was  formed  to  promote  increased  study 
and  wider  use  of  the  language.  The  members  of  the 
committee  included  presidents  and  former  presi- 
dents, cabinet  ministers,  prime  ministers,  ministers 
of  education,  foreign  ministers,  speakers  of  parlia- 
ment and  other  important  leaders  from  20  countries 
all  over  the  world,  as  well  as  three  Nobel  Prize  win- 
ners and  Trygve  Lie,  former  UN  Secretary  General. 

During  the  year  Poland  issued  two  postage  stamps 
honoring  Esperanto  and  its  author,  following  the 
example  of  Austria,  Brazil,  Bulgaria,  Hungary,  the 
Soviet  Union,  and  Yugoslavia.  There  are  now  27 
postage  stamps  with  Esperanto  texts  or  issued  in 
honor  of  Esperanto. 

Schools.  Esperanto  is  taught  in  about  680  schools, 
universities,  and  adult  schools  in  over  35  countries, 
including  some  40  institutions  in  the  United  States 
and  a  few  in  Canada.  The  Catholic  Diocesan  Semi- 
nary of  Three  Rivers,  Quebec,  is  the  latest  addition. 
Experimental  teaching  of  Esperanto  to  determine  to 
what  extent  a  knowledge  of  Esperanto  facilitates  the 
study  of  other  languages  was  begun  or  continued 
in  a  number  of  countries,  including  The  Nether- 
lands, where  schools  at  The  Hague,  Haarlem,  Ede, 
Leeuwaarden,  Velp,  and  Den  Bosch  participate.  In 
October  1959,  the  school  authorities  in  Finland  ap- 
proved a  study  plan  for  Esperanto  as  a  basis  for 
examinations  for  the  high  school  diploma. 

Conferences.  In  1959.  an  estimated  14,000  persons 
attended  international  conferences  at  which  Es- 
peranto was  the  only  or  the  principal  language  of 
debate.  The  44th  Universal  Esperanto  Congress 
held  during  August  in  Warsaw,  Poland,  the  birth- 
place of  the  language,  was  attended  by  3,256  par- 
ticipants from  45  countries.  The  governments  of 
Belgium,  Brazil,  Finland,  France,  the  German  Fed- 
eral Republic,  Indonesia,  The  Netherlands,  Norway, 
Poland,  and  Sweden  were  officially  represented.  An 
International  Summer  University  was  operated  in 
conjunction  with  the  Congress,  with  all  lectures  de- 
livered in  Esperanto.  Other  conferences  and  study 
programs  were  held,  chiefly  during  the  summer,  at 
Gdansk,  Poland,  Breukelen,  Holland,  Dortmund, 
Germany,  Linz,  Austria,  Rovinj,  Yugoslavia,  El- 
sinore,  Denmark,  and  others  in  France,  Sweden, 
The  Netherlands,  and  Switzerland.  In  addition,  two 
dozen  national  Esperanto  congresses,  most  of  them 
with  guests  from  abroad,  were  held  all  over  the 
world.  Among  the  largest  were  the  Italian  one  held 
in  Florence,  the  Japanese  in  Tokyo,  the  Esperanto 
Association  of  North  America  in  New  York,  and  die 
annual  congress  of  the  Esperanto  League  for  North 
America  in  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Books  and  Publications.  Books  in,  and  about,  Es- 
peranto now  total  some  8,500.  There  are  145 
Esperanto  periodicals  in  35  countries.  The  third  edi- 
tion of  the  encyclopedic  handbook,  Esperanto:  The 
World  Interlanguage,  by  Connor,  Solzbacher,  and 


Kao,  appeared  in  1959.  More  than  50  scholarly  and 
scientific  publications  in  at  least  15  countries  now 
publish  articles  or  summaries  in  Esperanto.  Scienca 
Revuo  (Netherlands),  Medidna  Revuo  (Japan), 
Internacia  Pedagogia  Revuo  (France),  and  Geo- 
grafia  Revuo  ( Britain)  are  published  entirely  in  Es- 
peranto. 

During  1959,  some  80  governments,  city  admin- 
istrations, and  chambers  of  commerce  issued  folders 
or  information  booklets  in  Esperanto,  many  for  the 
first  time.  The  number  of  business  firms  using  the 
language  for  promotion,  advertising,  and  corre- 
spondence increased  considerably.  A  number  of  in- 
ternational trade  fairs  do  the  same,  including  the 
International  Trade  Fair  at  Brno,  Czechoslovakia, 
the  first  eastern  European  fair  to  adopt  the  practice. 

A  number  of  governments  use  Esperanto  in  their 
information  and  propaganda  activities,  including 
Bulgaria,  China,  Poland,  and  North  Vietnam.  In 
West  Germany,  the  Ministry  of  All-German  Affairs 
published  an  anti-Communist  pamphlet  in  Espe- 
ranto on  the  problem  of  German  reunification. 

Radio,  Television,  and  Films.  At  the  end  of  1959, 
international  Esperanto  radio  programs,  mostly  on 
shortwave,  totaled  40  a  week  plus  two  monthly 
programs,  originating  from  13  countries:  Austria, 
Brazil,  Bulgaria,  Guatemala,  France,  Italy,  Morocco, 
The  Netherlands,  Poland,  Spain,  Switzerland,  Vene- 
zuela, and  Yugoslavia.  Daily  broadcasts  in  Espe- 
ranto originated  in  Rio  de  Janeiro  and  Warsaw.  The 
Voice  of  America  plans  to  broadcast  an  experi- 
mental series  in  the  language  during  1960.  There 
were  many  special  radio  and  TV  programs  on  the 
occasion  of  the  Zamenhof  Centennial. 

The  Bulgarian  government  publicizes  its  motion 
pictures  through  a  monthly  periodical  in  Esperanto, 
Bulgara  Filmo.  Revivals  of  Chaplin's  film,  "The 
Great  Dictator,"  were  shown  in  a  number  of  Amer- 
ican cities.  The  film  uses  Esperanto  on  storefronts, 
posters,  etc.,  in  order  to  disguise  the  presumable 
location  of  the  story,  A  Japanese  motion  picture, 
"The  Tempest  of  John  Arima,"  released  in  July  1959, 
contains  a  great  deal  of  Esperanto  dialogue. 

—WILLIAM  SOLZBACHER 

ESTONIA.  A  small  Baltic  state  in  northeastern 
Europe,  incorporated  as  the  16th  republic  of  the 
U.S.S.R.  on  Aug.  6,  1940.  Many  nations  do  not  rec- 
ognize the  incorporation.  Total  area:  17,375  sq.mi. 
Pop.  (1959  est):  1,196,000.  Capital:  Tallin  (pre- 
viously Reval)  280,000  inhabitants.  Dairy  farming 
is  widely  practiced.  Crops  produced  are  potatoes, 
rye,  oats,  parley,  and  wheat.  Important  industries 
are  oil  shale  mining,  shipbuilding,  and  the  manu- 
facture of  electrical  machinery.  Industrial  products 
include  textiles,  paper,  and  cement.  The  overall 
growth  of  Estonian  industry  in  the  past  five  years 
has  been  70  percent.  A  large  scale  program  for 
building  private  homes  is  now  underway.  The  1956 
budget  was  estimated  at  1,280  million  rubles.  ( One 
ruble  is  $0.25  at  the  official  rate  and  $0.10  at  the 
tourist  rate.)  In  1959,  the  ban  on  tourism,  in  effect 
since  World  War  II,  was  lifted.  President:  I.  G. 
Eichfeld. 

ETHIOPIA.  An  empire  in  northeast  Africa.  Area: 
450,000  sq.mi.  Estimates  of  Ethiopia's  population 
vary  widely,  for  there  has  never  been  a  proper 
census.  The  1956  UN  estimate  is  20  million.  Prin- 
cipal cities:  Addis  Ababa  (capital)  400,000  in- 
habitants; Asmara  100,000;  Dessie  40,000;  Dire 
Dawa  40,000;  Massawa  25,000.  The  official  lan- 
guage is  Amharic,  while  English  is  preferred  among 
foreign  tongues. 

Education  and  Religion.  Elementary  education  is 
provided  in  Addis  Ababa  and  in  the  provinces  at 
government  primary  and  secondary  schools.  The 
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languages  of  instruction  are  English  and  Amharic. 
In  1959  there  were  about  150,000  students  at 
schools  run  by  the  government.  There  are  also  about 
10,000  Ethiopian  Church  schools  with  an  unspeci- 
fied number  of  pupils.  The  government  supports 
schools  for  arts  and  crafts,  teacher  training  (at 
Harar ) ,  and  in  technical,  agricultural,  and  commer- 
cial subjects.  The  University  College  of  Addis 
Ababa,  founded  in  1950,  is  Ethiopia's  first  institu- 
tion or  higher  education;  it  has  a  Faculty  of  Arts 
and  a  Faculty  of  Science.  In  1958-59  there  were  40 
teachers  and  350  full  time  students  and  an  extension 
department  with  580  students. 

The  established  church  of  Ethiopia  is  the  Coptic 
Christian.  Many  of  the  Gallas,  as  well  as  the  Somali, 
Danaldl,  and  some  of  the  peoples  of  southwest 
Ethiopia  profess  Islam.  The  city  of  Harar  is  the  cen- 
ter of  Moslem  culture  for  the  entire  Horn  of  Africa. 
In  the  province  of  Beghemdcr  to  the  north  of  Lake 
Tana,  there  are  Ethiopians  of  Jewish  faith  called 
Falashas.  There  are  also  Catholics  and  Protestants 
converted  by  the  missions  of  the  various  denomina- 
tions. 

Production.  Although  the  main  pursuits  of  the  pop- 
ulation are  stock-raising  and  agriculture,  Ethiopia 
is  considered  to  have  a  vast  industrial  potential.  The 
chief  agricultural  products  are  fine  quality  coffee, 
cereals,  and  legumes.  Mineral  resources  include 
precious  metals  as  well  as  coal  and  iron  deposits; 
there  has  been  some  prospecting  for  petroleum. 
There  is  a  developed  hydroelectric  system.  Produc- 
tion for  the  home  market  is  growing.  New  facilities 
include  a  sugar  factory,  additions  to  textile  plants, 
and  a  tannery. 

Foreign  Trade.  Chief  exports  are  coffee,  hides  and 
skins,  oil  seeds,  flour,  ceieals,  and  legumes.  Princi- 
pal imports  are  cotton  goods,  silks,  sugar,  salt,  build- 
ing materials,  tires,  vehicle  parts,  and  petroleum.  In 
1956  exports  were  valued  at  E$155,929,000  and  im- 
ports at  E$167,390,000. 

Transportation.  There  are  two  railways,  one  in 
Ethiopia  pioper  486.5  mi.  long  (owned  and  oper- 
ated by  a  French  company),  and  the  other  in 
Eritrea  191  mi.  long  (ownea  and  operated  by  the 
Ethiopian  government).  Airplanes  of  the  Ethiopian 
Air  Lines  (owned  by  the  Ethiopian  government) 
provide  scheduled  service  to  27  points  within  the 
empire  as  well  as  with  several  major  foreign  cities. 
The  rebuilding  of  2,900  mi.  of  primary  all-weather 
roads  was  completed  in  1956.  There  are  about  6,000 
mi.  of  secondary  roads,  mainly  of  earth,  passable 
only  during  the  dry  season. 

Finance.  Government  income  is  derived  from  the 
land  tax,  profits  of  the  Franco-Ethiopian  railroad, 
government  monopolies  in  such  commodities  as  to- 
bacco, matches,  and  alcohol,  royalties  on  foreign 
concessions,  customs,  and  sales  of  gold.  Revenue  for 
1955-56  was  estimated  at  £$115,010,000,  and  ex- 
penditure at  E$  130,410,000.  (The  Ethiopian  dollar 
is  worth  U.S.$0.4025.) 

Government.  Ethiopia  consists  of  several  ancient 
kingdoms  (such  as  Tigre,  Amhara,  Shoa,  and  Go- 
jam)  and  comprises  peoples  who  are  alien  in  race 
and  culture  to  the  politically  dominant  Abyssinians 
of  the  plateau.  The  empire  is  ruled  by  a  hereditary 
monarch  and,  under  the  revised  Constitution  pro- 
mulgated in  1955,  the  eldest  son  will  succeed.  The 
Emperor  is  assisted  by  a  Council  of  Ministers,  and 
a  Parliament  that  consists  of  a  Senate  and  a  Cham- 
ber of  Deputies.  The  ministers  and  members  of  the 
Senate  are  appointed  by  the  Emperor,  the  deputies 
are  now  elected  by  districts,  the  first  empire-wide 
election  having  been  held  in  September  1957.  Gov- 
ernment functions  are  directed  by  departments 
un3er  the  ministers. 


Eritrea  (q.v.),  which  was  federated  with  Ethiopia 
in  1952,  is  autonomous  in  internal  matters.  It  is  gov- 
erned by  a  Chief  Executive  elected  by  an  assembly, 
which  in  turn  is  elected  by  popular  suffrage.  Eritrea 
is  also  represented  in  the  Ethiopian  Parliament,  and 
the  Ethiopian  government  handles  its  foreign  af- 
fairs, currency,  and  trade. 

Events.  Ethiopia's  economic  development  has  been 
accelerated  in  recent  years  by  a  road  rebuilding  and 
maintenance  program  conducted  with  the  aid  of  the 
International  Bank  for  Reconstruction  and  Develop- 
ment. During  1958,  the  World  Bank  extended  Ethi- 
opia another  credit  of  $15  million  to  cover  foreign 
exchange  costs  of  the  proposed  highway  expansion 
which  is  expected  to  cost  $37  million.  The  Soviet 
Union  announced  on  July  13,  1959,  a  loan  in  rubles 
equivalent  to  $100  million  for  developing  the  coun- 
try's industry  and  agriculture. 
EURATOM.  The  European  Atomic  Energy  Commu- 
nity is  one  of  the  newer  components  or  the  Euro- 
pean Community.  Euratom  was  established  by  a 
treaty  signed  in  March  1957.  which  went  into  effect 
on  Jan.  1,  1958.  France,  Italy,  West  Germany,  Bel- 
gium, the  Netherlands,  and  Luxembourg  were  the 
signatories.  Its  purpose  is  to  develop  and  market 
Europe's  nuclear  energy  resources  under  suprana- 
tional planning  and  control. 

Euratom  concludes  contracts  with  member  states, 
private  firms,  individuals,  and  international  organ- 
izations. It  can  exercise  an  option  on  all  ores,  raw 
materials,  and  special  fissionable  material  produced 
either  within  the  territories  of  the  member  states  or 
outside  the  Community.  Member  states  guarantee 
freedom  of  operation  to  Euratom  within  their  ter- 
ritories. 

Within  Euratom  there  is  a  Commission  composed 
of  five  members.  This  commission,  in  certain  cases, 
has  the  power  to  issue  binding  regulations  for  the 
Community's  nuclear  industries.  A  Council  of  Min- 
isters represents  the  member  governments,  while  the 
European  Parliament  and  the  Court  of  Justice  regu- 
late Euratom  as  well  as  the  other  functional  com- 
munities. On  Feb.  2, 1959,  Etienne  Hirsch.  who  had 
headed  the  postwar  French  commission  for  recon- 
struction and  modernization,  was  appointed  to  suc- 
ceed Louis  Armand  as  President  of  the  Euratom 
Commission. 

As  in  1958,  Euratom's  relations  with  the  United 
States  were  of  prime  importance.  U.S.  aid  to  Eura- 
tom was  authorized  by  legislation  passed  by  Con- 
gress in  1958.  However,  by  early  1959,  it  became 
apparent  that  one  of  the  aid  categories,  research 
and  development,  was  being  utilized  at  a  much 
slower  pace  than  nad  been  anticipated.  As  a  result, 
Congress  appropriated  $7  million,  only  half  of  the 
administration's  request  for  this  program.  As  the 
year  progressed,  it  became  evident  that  Europe  was 
lagging  behind  in  adopting  atomic  energy  as  its 
prime  source  of  electric  power.  In  a  speech  in  the 
United  States,  M.  Hirsch  attributed  the  lag  to  the 
changing  political  and  economic  situation,  affected 
particularly  by  the  discovery  of  new  oil  and  gas  de- 
posits. He  asserted,  however,  that  the  delay  was  only 
temporary.  Disappointment  with  this  slow  pace  was 
doubtless  a  factor  in  Congress'  Joint  Committee  on 
Atomic  Energy  order  for  a  sweeping  reappraisal  of 
America's  international  programs  for  the  develop- 
ment of  atomic  energy. 

Euratom  signed  an  agreement  with  Great  Britain 
pledging  cooperation  in  the  peaceful  uses  of  atomic 
energy,  and,  together  with  the  United  Kingdom  and 
five  other  members  of  the  OEEC,  agreed  to  the  joint 
construction  of  an  experimental  power-producing 
reactor  in  England  in  the  near  future. 

—ALLAN  S.  NANES 
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EUROPE.  A  continent  of  the  Eastern  Hemisphere 
with  a  total  area  of  about  1,903,473  square  miles 
(excluding  the  European  part  of  the  U.S.S.R.)  and 
an  estimated  population  of  approximately  414  mil- 
lion ( excluding  the  European  part  of  the  U.S.S.R. ) 
in  1957. 

EUROPEAN  COAL  AND  STEEL  COMMUNITY.  As  ratified 
in  1952,  the  Coal  and  Steel  Community  serves  as  a 
"pilot  plant"  for  European  integration.  It  provides 
for  the  pooling  of  European  production  of  coal  and 
steel  and  the  establishment  of  a  common  market. 
The  signatories  to  the  treaty  were  France,  Italy, 
West  Germany,  Belgium,  the  Netherlands,  and  Lux- 
emburg. These  six  nations  initiated  all  subsequent 
moves  toward  European  unity. 

The  treaty  establishes  a  Council,  a  High  Author- 
ity, a  Consultative  Committee,  a  Common  Assembly, 
and  a  Court  of  Justice.  The  Council  is  composed  of 
the  foreign  ministers  of  the  participating  countries 
and  thus  is  the  organ  of  liaison  with  the  member 
governments.  The  High  Authority  has  nine  mem- 
bers, whose  decisions  are  directly  binding  on  the 
industries  of  the  member  states.  It  formulates  eco- 
nomic policy,  maintains  the  smooth  operation  of 
the  common  market  in  coal,  steel,  iron  ore,  and 
scrap,  supervises  the  lowering  of  trade  barriers,  and 
enforces  the  treaty  rules  of  fair  competition.  In  con- 
trast, the  Consultative  Committee  is  strictly  advisory 
and  represents  the  public  interest,  its  members 
being  drawn  from  employer,  employee,  and  con- 
sumer groups  within  each  country. 

The  Common  Assembly  of  the  original  treaty  has 
been  replaced  by  the  European  parliament.  Tin's 
legislative  body  sits  for  all  the  functional  communi- 
ties, the  one  for  Coal  and  Steel,  Euratom,  and  the 
European  Common  Market  (q.v.).  The  142  mem- 
bers of  the  Community  parliament  are  now  chosen 
by  and  from  the  legislative  bodies  of  the  member 
countries,  but  in  the  future  they  will  be  elected  by 
direct  universal  suffrage.  Under  the  principle  of 
ministerial  responsibility,  the  High  Authority  may 
be  ousted  by  a  two-thirds  majority  vote  in  the  par- 
liament. The  Court  of  Justice,  like  the  parliament, 
now  serves  all  three  of  the  European  functional 
communities.  It  consists  of  seven  judges  who  hear 
disputes  arising  out  of  interpretations  of  the  treaty. 
It  may  invalidate  acts  of  the  High  Authority  and  the 
Council  of  Ministers.  The  Court's  judgments  are 
binding  throughout  the  community  on  individuals, 
business  firms,  national  governments,  and  on  the 
Community's  executive. 

If  1958  was  a  year  of  transition  in  the  European 
communities,  1959  was  a  year  in  which  the  supra- 
national principle  sometimes  clashed  with  interests 
of  individual  members.  In  the  Coal  and  Steel  Com- 
munity, the  basic  reason  for  this  clash  was  the  in- 
creased coal  reserves,  particularly  in  Belgium  and 
West  Germany.  Excess  supplies  at  the  pithead  led 
to  demands  that  the  Community  sanction  quotas  on 
production  and  imports  of  coal.  Belgium  particularly 
was  anxious  that  such  a  policy  be  enacted,  since, 
under  Community  pressure,  Belgian  coal  owners 
closed  a  number  of  marginal  mines.  The  Belgian 
Premier,  M.  Eyskens,  appealed  to  the  Community 
for  aid,  and  in  March  the  Council  of  Ministers  ap- 
proved a  plan  for  unemployment  pay  to  the  pro- 
testing Belgian  miners.  Tnis  step,  however,  was  the 
extent  of  Community  aid  to  Belgium. 

The  High  Authority  considered  declaring  a  state 
of  emergency  under  which  production  and  import 
quotas  could  be  imposed.  President  Finet  of  the 
High  Authority  urged  the  Assembly  to  back  a  supra- 
national solution  to  the  coal  surplus;  but  despite  a 
favorable  vote,  his  resolution  did  not  give  clear  ap- 
proval to  supranational  action.  In  May  the  Council 


of  Ministers  rejected  the  High  Authority's  proposal 
to  curtail  the  import  and  mining  of  coal.  While  the 
Benelux  countries  voted  in  favor  of  the  High  Au- 
thority's proposal,  France,  Germany,  and  Italy  voted 
against  it.  Italy  wished  to  continue  to  import  cheaper 
American  coal,  and  was  particularly  opposed  to  the 
plan.  German  opposition  was  nearly  as  strong.  Ger- 
many also  suffered  distress  in  its  mining  areas,  but 
while  planning  to  invoke  the  Community  pact  for 
aid  to  the  unemployed  miners,  the  Bonn  government 
did  not  urge  a  supranational  solution  for  its  diffi- 
culties. The  Common  Market,  composed  of  the  same 
nations  as  the  Coal  and  Steel  Community,  opposed 
the  imposition  of  quotas  as  contrary  to  its  goal  of 
expanded  international  trade.  This  was  a  prime  in- 
stance of  the  interests  of  one  part  of  the  European 
Community  working  at  cross  purposes  with  those  of 
another.  It  illustrated  the  difficulties  still  to  be  faced 
in  the  path  of  European  integration. 

During  1959,  the  Community  also  approved  the 
purchase  by  the  Krupp  firm  of  Bochumer  Verein 
Steel.  —ALLAN  S.  NANES 

EUROPEAN  ECONOMIC  COMMUNITY  (Common  Morlctt). 
The  European  Economic  Community,  known  as  the 
Common  Market,  was  established  by  a  treaty  signed 
at  Rome  in  March  1957.  The  institutions  of  the 
Community  were  set  up  during  1958,  while  bilateral 
import  quotas,  granted  from  one  Community  coun- 
try to  another,  became  global  quotas  open  to  all 
Community  countries  in  1959. 

Three  of  the  Economic  Community's  institutions 
overlap  those  of  the  Coal  and  Steel  Community  and 
Euratom:  the  Council  of  Ministers,  the  European 
Parliament,  and  the  Court  of  Justice.  The  Commis- 
sion, the  Common  Market's  executive  body,  is  com- 
posed of  nine  members,  whose  prime  mb  is  to 
supervise  the  gradual  introduction  of  a  full  common 
market,  in  which  trade  restrictions  will  be  abol- 
ished, and  goods,  services,  labor,  and  capital  of  the 
member  nations  will  move  freely.  A  Transport  Com- 
mittee advises  the  Commission  on  transport  prob- 
lems. 

The  Common  Market  is  expected  to  remove  in- 
ternal customs  barriers  and  quota  restrictions  over 
a  period  of  at  least  12  and  not  more  than  15  years. 
By  the  end  of  this  transition  period  a  common  ex- 
ternal tariff  is  to  be  put  into  effect.  Completely  free 
circulation  of  labor  will  mean  that  workers  can  move 
freely  and  take  jobs  wherever  they  are  available 
within  the  Community.  As  a  step  toward  this  goal, 
a  convention  on  social  security  for  migrant  workers 
went  into  effect  on  Jan.  1,  1959.  Restrictions  on 
the  movement  of  capital  held  by  residents  of  the 
six  nations  will  be  progressively  removed,  although 
if  capital  movements  are  too  disturbing  to  the 
member  states  they  can  take  defensive  measures, 
subject  to  Commission  and  Ministerial  approval. 
Private  firms  and  individuals  are  to  be  allowed  to 
establish  themselves  and  supply  their  services 
throughout  the  Community.  Common  rules  for  in- 
ternational transport  within  the  Community  will  be 
laid  down  and  a  common  agricultural  policy  insti- 
tuted. In  short,  and  as  the  Treaty  stipulates,  the 
members  of  the  Community  are  to  consider  their 
economic  policy  as  a  matter  of  common  interest. 

The  same  controversy  that  arose  between  the 
Community  and  Great  Britain  in  1958  continued  in 
1959.  The  British  government  did  not  wish  to  join 
the  Community,  and  in  this  it  probably  had  ma- 
jority support,  out  it  was  afraid  of  the  trading  im- 
pact of  the  Community,  and  continued  to  seek 
accommodation.  However  the  free  trade  area  plan 
was  unsatisfactory  to  the  Community,  and  it  was  not 
adopted  despite  the  Community's  equal  eagerness 
to  reach  a  settlement  with  Britain  and  the  other 
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members  of  the  Office  of  European  Economic  Co- 
operation (OEEC).  The  result  was  the  formation 
of  a  new  group,  Britain,  Sweden,  Denmark,  Nor- 
way, Austria.  Switzerland,  and  Portugal,  who  have 
been  dubbed  the  "Outer  Seven,"  but  who  are  offi- 
cially known  as  the  European  Free  Trade  Associa- 
tion. It  is  obviously  to  the  interests  of  both  blocs 
to  reach  a  modus  vivendi,  for  a  trade  war  among  the 
non-Communist  countries  of  Europe  is  not  pleasant 
to  contemplate.  The  attraction  of  the  idea  of  trad- 
ing communities  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  both 
Greece  and  Turkey  requested  links  with  the  Com- 
mon Market,  and  trie  bid  of  the  latter  was  accepted, 
although  details  of  membership  have  yet  to  be 
worked  out.  The  United  States  showed  its  readiness 
to  collaborate  with  the  new  Economic  Community 
by  offering  tariff  cuts,  and  U.S.  firms  expanded  the 
establishment  of  branches  within  the  Community. 

—ALLAN  S.  NANES 

EUROPEAN  MONETARY  AGREEMENT  (EMA).  The  EMA 
replaced  the  European  Payments  Union  (EPU)  as 
the  payments  mechanism  of  the  Organization  for 
European  Economic  Cooperation  (OEEC)  (q.v.) 
on  Dec.  28,  1958,  when  a  majority  of  the  OEEC 
member  countries  restored  convertibility  of  their 
currencies  for  nonresidents.  This  eventuality  had 
been  foreseen  as  early  as  1953,  and  it  was  in  August 
1955  that  the  European  Monetary  Agreement  was 
signed,  on  which  occasion  a  termination  clause  was 
inserted  in  the  EPU  Agreement. 

The  EMA  provides  for  the  establishment  of  a 
European  Fund  designed  to  provide  member  coun- 
tries with  credit  in  order  to  enable  them  to  with- 
stand temporary  overall  balance  of  payments  diffi- 
culties. It  does  not,  however,  as  in  the  case  of  EPU, 
grant  such  credits  automatically  and  without  time 
limit;  each  such  request  for  credit  is  subject  to  an 
OEEC  Council  decision,  and  must  be  repaid  within 
a  period  not  exceeding  two  years. 

The  European  Fund  has  a  capital  which,  since  the 
admission  of  Spain  in  1959  as  a  full  member  of 
OEEC,  has  been  fixed  at  607.5  million  units  of  ac- 
count (the  unit  of  account  is  the  equivalent  of 
U.S.$1.00).  This  sum  is  made  up  of  271.6  million 
u/a  transferred  from  EPU,  and  336  million  u/a 
contributed  in  varying  proportions  by  member 
countries.  These  contributions  can  only  be  called  for 
as  and  when  the  Fund  requires  them  to  finance  its 
operations. 

The  EMA  has,  by  instituting  the  multilateral  sys- 
tem of  settlements,  retained  a  mechanism  for  the 
multilateral  compensation  of  bilateral  balances  and 
the  settlement  of  net  balances  on  terms  laid  down 
in  advance.  Each  member  country  is  required,  under 
this  multilateral  settlements  system,  to  limit  the 
fluctuations  of  its  currency  by  fixing  buying  and 
selling  rates  for  gold,  the  U.S.  dollar  or  any  other 
currency.  Member  countries  and  the  OEEC  must  be 
notified  of  these  rates  which  are  used  in  effecting 
settlement. 

With  a  few  exceptions,  the  buying  and  selling 
rates  registered  with  the  OEEC  allow  a  margin  of 
0.75  percent  above  or  below  parity  with  the  U.S. 
dollar. 

The  EMA  differs  in  several  important  respects 
from  the  EPU.  Under  its  terms,  member  countries 
are  free  to  include  or  exclude,  in  their  monthly  set- 
tlements, most  of  the  assets  they  hold  in  the  curren- 
cies of  other  member  countries;  but,  in  the  monthly 
operations,  amounts  placed  at  the  disposal  of  coun- 
tries by  way  of  interim  finance,  and  not  repaid 
during  the  previous  month,  together  with  the  oal- 
ance  of  any  account  operated  under  bilateral  pay- 
ments agreements,  notification  must  be  given. 

The  bulk  of  transactions  between  member  coun- 
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tries  are  settled  on  the  exchange  market  at  the  pre- 
vailing rates,  since  these  are  usually  more  favorable 
than  those  laid  down  in  the  Agreement.  But  EMA 
has  the  advantage  that  Central  Banks  can  always 
convert  their  assets  into  the  currencies  of  other 
member  countries  at  the  registered  rates.  Net 
monthly  balances  are  settled  entirely  in  gold  or 
dollars  and  not  partially  by  the  grant  of  credits,  as 
under  the  EPU. 

The  grant  of  interim  finance  to  member  countries 
between  monthly  operations  is  provided  for,  but  is 
limited  to  a  specified  sum;  any  such  advance 
granted  or  received  must  be  announced  in  order  to 
ensure  that  the  limits  are  not  exceeded. 

The  EMA  is  administered,  under  the  authority  of 
the  OEEC  Council,  by  the  same  Board  responsible 
for  the  administration  of  EPU,  thus  ensuring  the 
necessary  continuity  between  the  two  systems.  This 
Board  of  Management  has  concentrated  on  review- 
ing the  position  of  member  countries  applying  for 
credit  from  the  European  Fund.  Such  credits  nave 
been  granted  to  Greece,  Turkey,  and  Spain. 

-E.  P.  TEWSON 

EUROPEAN  ORGANIZATION  FOR  NUCLEAR  RESEARCH 
(CERN).  Formally  established  in  September  1954, 
CERN  is  composed  of  13  member  states:  Austria, 
Belgium,  Denmark,  France,  the  German  Federal 
Republic,  Great  Britain,  Greece,  Italy,  the  Nether- 
lands, Norway,  Sweden,  Switzerland,  and  Yugo- 
slavia. Its  goal  is  to  produce  major  experimental  fa- 
cilities for  pure  nuclear  research  which  are  too 
costly  for  single  member  states.  The  present  pro- 
gram includes  the  design  and  construction  of  a  25 
GeV  proton  synchroton;  the  Eurotron,  which 
reached  designed  energy  in  November  1959;  and  a 
600  MeV  synchrocyclotron,  operating  since  1957. 
The  organization  is  governed  by  a  Council  of  two 
delegates  from  each  member  state,  which  is  assisted 
by  a  Scientific  Policy  Committee,  a  Finance  Com- 
mittee and  a  Committee  of  Council.  President  of 
Council:  M.  F.  de  Rose  (France);  Director-Gen- 
eral: Professor  C.  J.  Bakker  (Netherlands).  Address: 
European  Organization  for  Nuclear  Research 
(CERN),  Geneva  23,  Switzerland. 
EUROPEAN  PRODUCTIVITY  AGENCY  (EPA).  Estab- 
lished in  May  1953,  within  the  Organization  foi 
European  Economic  Cooperation  (OEEC),  EPA 
promotes  liaison  between  the  National  Productivity 
Centers  and  acts  as  a  forum  for  the  discussion  of 
common  problems,  exchange  of  information,  and  ex- 
perience; provides  member  countries  with  con- 
sultants; organizes  international  conferences  and 
seminars;  encourages  cooperative  research;  and  cir- 
culates information  in  the  form  of  periodicals,  tech- 
nical digests,  and  films.  EPA  serves  the  same  18 
members  as  OEEC,  and  since  October  1957,  Yugo- 
slavia has  had  the  right  to  participate  fully.  Annual 
grants  are  made  by  the  United  States,  OEEC,  and 
member  countries  to  support  the  agency. 

Operated  under  the  authority  of  the  OEEC  Coun- 
cil by  a  Governing  Body  and  the  Secretary  General, 
it  is  assisted  by  an  Advisory  Board  and  by  the  tech- 
nical committees  of  OEEC.  The  18  member  gov- 
ernments are  represented  on  the  Governing  Body 
and  the  14-member  Advisory  Board  represents  Eu- 
ropean managerial  and  trade  union  organizations, 
small  and  medium-sized  firms,  and  agriculture.  EPA 
programs  are  approved  annually  by  the  OEEC 
Council  and  cover  business  management  and  dis- 
tribution, human  factors,  trade  unions,  agriculture 
and  food,  scientific  and  technical  research,  areas  in 
process  of  economic  development,  and  general  in- 
formation on  productivity  problems. 

During  1959,  EPA  expanded  its  activities  in  the 
following  fields:  cooperation  in  scientific  and  tech- 
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nical  research,  cooperation  between  employers'  and 
workers'  organizations,  the  supply  of  technical  in- 
formation to  small  and  medium-sized  firms,  and  help 
to  underdeveloped  European  areas  (through  tech- 
nical assistance  and  the  setting  up  of  pilot  and  dem- 
onstration zones  in  Sardinia,  Greece,  and  Turkey). 
EVANGELICAL  AND  REFORMED  CHURCH.  Constituted 
in  1934  through  the  union  of  the  Evangelical 
Synod  of  North  America  and  the  Reformed  Church 
in  the  United  States.  On  Dec.  31,  1958,  the  church 
had  2,742  congregations,  807,280  communicant 
members,  and  2,653  ministers.  Affiliated  with  it  are 
three  theological  seminaries,  eight  colleges,  two 
academies,  11  hospitals,  two  homes  for  the  feeble- 
minded and  epileptic,  23  homes  for  the  aged,  12 
children's  homes,  and  three  city  missions.  In  1957 
the  Evangelical  and  Reformed  Church  joined  with 
the  General  Council  of  the  Congregational  Christian 
Churches  to  form  the  United  Church  of  Christ. 
Pending  the  adoption  of  a  constitution  for  the  new 
church,  the  two  bodies  retain  their  respective  legal 
identities  but  cooperate  wherever  possible  in  their 
work.  The  General  Synod,  highest  indicatory  of  the 
Evangelical  and  Reformed  Church,  held  its  llth 
meeting  July  1-5,  1959,  at  Oberlin  College,  Oberlin, 
Ohio.  President,  Rev.  James  E.  Wagner;  Secretary, 
Rev.  Sheldon  E.  Mackey;  Treasurer,  Mr.  Charles  H. 
Lockyear.  Address:  1505  Race  St.,  Philadelphia 
2,  Pa. 

EVANGELICAL  UNITED  BRETHREN,  Th«.  A  Protestant 
denomination,  the  result  of  the  organic  union  in 
1946  of  the  former  Church  of  the  United  Brethren 
in  Christ  and  the  former  Evangelical  Church.  Both 
came  out  of  the  evangelistic  movements  in  Pennsyl- 
vania and  Maryland  in  the  late  18th  century.  The 
church  is  Arminian  in  doctrine  and  is  governed  by 
quadrennial  General  Conferences  made  up  of  dele- 
gates elected  from  the  annual  conferences.  As  of 
Oct.  31,  1959,  the  denomination  had  4,438  organ- 
ized congregations,  3,685  ordained  ministers  and 
697  probationers  763,380  members  in  the  United 
States  and  Canada,  and  239  missionaries.  Address: 
Knott  building,  Dayton  2,  Ohio. 
EXECUTIVE  OFFICE  OF  THE  PRESIDENT.  Under  author- 
ity of  the  Reorganization  Act  of  1939  and  in  accord- 
ance with  the  President's  Reorganization  Plans  Nos. 
I  and  II  of  1939,  various  agencies  were  transferred 
to  the  Executive  Office  of  thr  President.  The  Office 
includes  the  White  House  Office,  Bureau  of  the 
Budget,  Office  of  Civil  and  Defense  Mobilization, 
Council  of  Economic  Advisers,  National  Security 
Council,  and  the  President's  Advisory  Committee  on 
Government  Organization  ( qq.v. ) . 
EXPLORATION.  In  1959,  a  year  of  extensive  progress 
in  nearly  every  scientific  field,  men  finally  saw  the 
hitherto  unseen  side  of  the  moon.  In  October,  the 
Soviet  rocket  Lunik  III  successfully  circumnavi- 
gated the  moon  and  complex  photographic  equip- 
ment took  pictures  of  the  hidden  side.  Later,  as 
Lunik  III  circled  back  towards  the  Earth,  the  pho- 
tographs transmitted  by  television  revealed  new 
mountain  ranges  and  indicated  that  there  were 
fewer  craters  and  seas  than  exist  on  the  known  side. 
See^AsTRONOMY,  and  SATELLITES,  ARTIFICIAL.  Both 
Soviet  and  American  scientists  were  planning  similar 
space  probes  directed  toward  Mars  and  Venus. 

On  July  11, 1959,  the  U.S.  Navy  sent  aloft  a  large 
balloon  carrying  a  12-inch  telescope  and  a  motion 
picture  camera.  It  reached  an  altitude  of  82,000  feet 
and  returned  with  more  than  1,000  of  the  sharpest 
pictures  ever  taken  of  sunspots.  Late  in  November, 
another  high  altitude  Naval  balloon  made  a  study 
of  Venus  and  discovered  that  the  atmosphere  of  that 
planet  contained  enough  moisture  to  sustain  some 
form  of  life. 
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iphy.  In  the  opposite  direction,  explorers 
into  the  oceans  in  1959.  The  U.S. 


Javy  s  deep-sea  bathyscaph  Trieste  reached  a  rec- 
ord depth  of  18,600  feet  in  the  Pacific's  Mariana 
Trench  off  Guam.  There  the  scientists  observed 
shrimp  and  numerous  burrowing  animals,  but  no 
fish.  See  OCEANOGRAPHY. 

The  discovery  of  neopilina,  ocean  creatures  long 
considered  to  be  extinct,  prompted  a  search  for  liv- 
ing trilobites,  crablike  animals  that  inhabited  the 
oceans  500  million  years  ago.  The  Beaudette  Foun- 
dation for  Biological  Research  launched  a  study  of 
a  strip  of  the  Pacific  Ocean  stretching  from  Panama 
to  Baja  California,  Mexico.  In  that  area,  fish  grow 
to  tremendous  sizes  and  seem  immune  to  disease. 
Scientists  are  investigating  to  learn  if  the  water 
contains  some  medical  property  which  might  bene- 
fit man. 

American  scientists  were  also  making  plans  to 
drill  a  hole  through  the  Earth's  crust,  to  make  a 
study  of  the  unknown  interior  of  the  planet. 

North  Pole.  Geologists  from  Columbia  Univer- 
sity charted  a  huge  island  submerged  under  the 
Arctic  Ocean.  The  underwater  plateau  rises  abruptly 
more  than  8,000  feet  from  the  ocean  floor.  Soviet 
scientists  mapped  the  Arctic  Ocean's  bottom  by 
drilling  15,000  holes  through  ice  10  feet  thick. 
Meanwhile,  other  Russians  in  Antarctica  were  re- 
ported to  be  preparing  soil  for  electrically  heated 
notbeds.  These  would  allow  polar  explorers  to  grow 
fresh  vegetables.  See  ANTARCTICA. 

Anthropology.  At  Olduvai  Gorge,  Tanganyika,  a 
British  anthropologist  discovered  what  may  be  the 
earliest  known  trace  of  man.  Dr.  Louis  S.  B.  Leakey 
found  the  skull  of  a  prehistoric  youth  estimated  to 
be  more  than  600,000  years  old.  Some  scientists 
considered  it  to  be  the  long  missing  link  between 
man  and  his  apelike  progenitor  See  ANTHROPOLOGY. 

Archaeology.  Archaeologists  from  the  University 
of  Pennsylvania  uncovered  ruins  of  a  2,600-year-old 
winery  at  the  ancient  Biblical  city  of  Gideon  near 
Jerusalem.  It  had  a  capacity  of  30,000  gallons.  See 
ARCHAEOLOGY. 

In  Athens,  an  expedition  of  the  Princeton  Insti- 
tute of  Advanced  Study  excavated  the  ancient 
acjora,  or  market  place,  where  Socrates  taught.  They 
also  discovered  an  ancient  Athens  mint  which  con- 
tained furnaces  and  bronze  molds  for  making  coins. 
In  Rome,  archaeologists  unearthed  the  ruins  of  Em- 
peror Nero's  gardens.  In  Britain,  the  ruins  of  Kirm 
Henry  VIII's  most  grandiose  building,  the  royal 
palace  of  Nonsuch,  were  discovered. 
EXPORT-IMPORT  BANK  OF  WASHINGTON  (EIB).  The 
Export-Import  Bank  is  the  principal  foreign  lending 
agency  of  the  U.S.  government.  For  over  25  years  it 
has  been  extending  credit  to  facilitate  and  assist  in 
financing  the  overseas  trade  of  the  United  States. 

The  Bank  is  authorized  to  do  a  general  banking 
business  in  the  field  of  U.S.  foreign  trade,  aiding, 
supplementing  but  not  competing  with  private  capi- 
tal. It  can  extend  credits  to  private  entities  in  other 
countries  and  to  foreign  governments  for  the  ac- 
quisition by  them  of  equipment,  goods,  and  services 
from  the  United  States.  The  limit  on  the  Bank's  out- 
standing loan  commitments,  guaranties,  and  insur- 
ance is  $7  billion  at  any  one  time. 

The  Bank  finances  specific  export  and  import 
transactions  on  applications  of  U.S.  exporters  and 
importers,  makes  loans  to  assist  in  financing  the 
export  of  U.S.  materials  and  equipment,  and  finances 
the  sale  of  export  staples  such  as  raw  cotton.  The 
Bank  is  authorized  to  provide  war  risk  and  expropri- 
ation insurance  up  to  $100  million  on  commodities 
of  U.S.  origin  located  in  foreign  countries.  The  Ex- 
port-Import Bank  is  also  authorized  to  make  loans 
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in  local  currencies  for  business  development  and 
trade  expansion  in  those  foreign  countries  with 
which  the  United  States  has  commodity  sales  agree- 
ments. These  loans  are  made  from  the  allocation  of 
up  to  25  percent  of  the  proceeds  of  such  sales. 

The  advent  of  the  jet  age  and  air  transportation 
and  its  anticipated  effect  on  world  tourism  and  the 
related  question  of  adequate  hotel  facilities  abroad 
induced  the  Bank  during  the  year  to  reenter  the 
field  of  hotel  financing.  Tnree  loans  for  this  purpose 
have  been  authorized  in  Australia,  Lebanon,  and 
Iran. 

During  the  calendar  year  1959,  there  were  98 
credits  totaling  $549.8  million  authorized  in  favor  of 
borrowers  in  31  countries.  Of  the  98  credits,  69  were 
authorized  to  private  borrowers  in  the  amount  of 
$67  million;  eight  credits  were  authorized  to  bor- 
rowers with  foreign  government  guaranties  in  the 
amount  of  $201.9  million;  and  21  credits  were  au- 
thorized to  foreign  governments  in  the  amount  of 
$280.7  million  to  finance  exports  of  U.S.  industrial 
products,  commodities,  and  services. 

In  financing  exports  upon  application  of  the  U.S. 
exporter,  whether  on  a  case-by-case  basis  or  under 
a  line  of  credit,  the  Bank  generally  required  the 
exporter  to  participate  to  the  extent  of  20  percent 
of  the  sales  price  and  required  the  buyer  to  make 
an  advance  payment  of  varying  percentages  but 
usually  amounting  to  at  least  20  percent.  The  Bank 
then  agreed  either  to  guarantee  or  to  purchase  the 
remaining  60  percent  without  recourse  to  the  ex- 
porter. However,  this  policy  was  modified  in  Sep- 
tember 1959,  so  that  the  exporter  is  now  required  to 
participate  to  the  extent  of  only  12  percent  of  the 
sales  price  and  the  Bank  will  either  guarantee  or 
purchase  the  remaining  68  percent  without  recourse 
to  the  exporter. 

On  Dec.  31,  1959,  the  cumulative  total  of  credit 
authorisations  of  the  Export-Import  Bank  was  $10.5 
billion,  total  loans  outstanding  amounted  to  $3.2 
billion,  and  earned  surplus  amounted  to  more  than 
$590  million  reserved  for  contingencies.  Other  func- 
tions are  also  carried  on  by  the  Bank  independently 
of  operations  under  the  Export-Import  Bank  Act  of 
1945,  as  amended. 

The  Bank's  latest  semiannual  report  to  the  U.S. 
Congress  may  be  obtained  from  the  U.S.  Govern- 
ment Printing  Office,  Washington  25,  D.C. 
FALKLAND  ISLANDS.  A  South  Atlantic  crown  colony 
of  Britain,  300  mi.  east  of  the  Straits  of  Magellan  in 
South  America,  consisting  of  two  large  islands  ( East 
and  West  Falkland)  and  200  adiacent  small  is- 
lands. Area:  4,618  sq.mi.  Pop.  (1958  est.):  2,253. 
Capital:  Stanley,  on  East  Falkland,  with  1,135  in- 
habitants (1958).  Sheep  farming  is  the  chief  oc- 
cupation and  wool  the  chief  product.  In  1958,  sheep 
numbered  611,421.  Trade  (1956,  including  de- 
pendencies): imports  £3,276,000;  exports  £4,- 
956,000.  Finance  (1958-59):  estimated  revenue 
£303,705;  expenditure  £309,453.  A  governor 
heads  the  administration  and  is  assisted  by  an  Exec- 
utive Council  and  a  Legislative  Council.  The  latter 
consists  of  a  Colonial  Secretary,  a  Senior  Medical 
Officer,  a  Colonial  Treasurer,  two  members  nomi- 
nated by  the  Governor,  six  nonofficial  members,  and 
four  members  elected  by  popular  vote.  Governor: 
Mr.  E.  P.  Arrowsmith. 

Dependencies.  One  group  of  dependencies  includes 
South  Georgia,  1,240  mi.  east  of  the  Straits,  with 
1,265  inhabitants  in  1958  (area:  1,600  sq.mi.);  the 
South  Orkneys,  700  mi.  southeast  of  Port  Stanley 
( area:  240  sq.mi. ) ;  and  the  South  Sandwich  Islands, 
300  mi.  southeast  of  South  Georgia  (area:  130 
sq.»i.).  The  other  group  is  composed  ot  the  South 
Shetland  Islands,  500  mi.  south  of  the  Falklands 


^area:  1,800  sq.mi.);  and  Graham  Land.  Whaling 
is  the  chief  industry. 

FARM  CREDIT  SYSTEM.  In  1959,  farmers  and  their 
marketing,  purchasing,  and  service  cooperatives  ob- 
tained more  credit  from  the  Farm  Credit  System, 
supervised  by  the  Farm  Credit  Administration,  than 
in  any  previous  year.  They  borrowed  $3.9  billion 
in  the  year  ended  June  30,  1959,  and  at  the  end  of 
the  year  had  outstanding  $4.4  billion,  both  peak 
amounts.  Farmers  and  their  cooperatives  increased 
use  of  credit  was  reflected  in  the  loans  made  by  all 
types  of  lenders.  The  trend  resulted  largely  from  a 
further  rise  in  farmland  prices,  increasing  costs,  and 
general  efforts  to  step  up  efficiency  and  to  adjust 
operations  to  changing  conditions.  The  credit  co- 
operatives making  up  the  System  in  1959  consisted 
of  854  national  farm  loan  associations,  12  Federal 
land  banks,  495  production  credit  associations,  12 
Federal  intermediate  credit  banks,  and  13  banks  for 
cooperatives. 

On  Jan.  1,  1960,  when  the  provisions  of  the  Farm 
Credit  Act  of  1959  became  effective,  several  changes 
will  be  made  in  the  System.  One  of  these  changes 
will  be  the  names  of  the  national  farm  loan  asso- 
ciations; they  became  Federal  land  bank  associa- 
tions. Others  have  to  do  with  the  operations  of  their 
credit  cooperatives,  loans,  and  retirement  plans. 

Farmers'  investment  in  the  capital  stock  of  the 
System  increased.  Farmer-ownccf  capital  stock  on 
June  30, 1959,  reached  a  peak  of  $317  million,  $48.6 
million  more  than  a  year  earlier.  The  government's 
capital  stock  investment  continued  to  decline.  It 
was  reduced  by  $1.5  million  during  the  year.  The 
12  Federal  land  banks  have  been  completely  owned 
by  their  farmer-members  since  1947.  The  national 
farm  loan  associations  have  always  been  member- 
owned.  On  June  30,  of  the  495  production  credit 
associations  454  were  completely  farmer-owned. 
Farmers,  through  their  production  credit  associa- 
tions, own  24  percent  of  the  capital  stock  of  the 
FICBs,  and  farmers'  marketing,  purchasing,  and 
service  cooperatives  own  30  percent  of  the  capital 
stock  of  the  banks  for  cooperatives.  The  accumu- 
lated earned  net  worth  of  the  System,  which  is  made 
up  of  the  reserve  and  surplus  accounts  of  the  banks 
and  associations,  increased  $24  million  in  the  year 
and  amounted  to  $639  million  on  June  30,  1959. 

Farmers'  use  of  land  bank  credit  continued  to  in- 
crease. The  amount  of  land  bank  loans  outstanding 
reached  a  new  peak,  the  largest  in  the  42-year  his- 
tory of  the  land  banks  and  national  farm  loan  asso- 
ciations. Farmers  had  374,000  land  bank  loans  out- 
standing for  $2.3  billion  on  June  30,  1959.  This  was 
about  18  percent  of  the  total  farm  mortgage  debt. 
During  the  year  farmers  obtained  54,000  loans  for 
$574  million.  This  represented  37  percent  more 
loans  and  67  percent  more  money  borrowed.  Of  the 
$574  million  in  credit  extended  in  land  bank  loans, 
$459  million  was  new  money  while  the  balance 
represented  outstanding  balances  on  old  land  bank 
loans  that  the  banks  refinanced.  The  $459  million 
compares  with  $340  million  of  new  money  in  the 
year  ended  June  30,  1958;  an  increase  of  68  percent. 

Farmers'  and  ranchers'  need  for  operating  credit 
also  increased  significantly  in  the  year.  They  bor- 
rowed $2.4  billion  in  the  year  from  the  495  produc- 
tion credit  associations,  an  increase  of  25  percent 
from  the  previous  year  and  the  largest  amount  in 
the  history  of  the  System.  Again  this  year,  the  in- 
crease was  due  mainly  to  the  larger  amount  of 
money  needed  in  present-day  farming  and  to  the 
relatively  new  loans  for  farm  machinery  and  farm 
improvements  for  periods  up  to  five  years.  On  June 
30,  a  total  of  282,923  farmers  had  loans  outstanding 
from  production  credit  associations  for  $1.5  billion. 
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The  Federal  intermediate  credit  banks,  which  are 
the  principal  source  of  loan  funds  of  the  production 
credit  associations  as  well  as  other  financing  institu- 
tions, made  loans  and  discounts  totaling  $3.2  billion 
during  the  year.  Of  this  amount,  93  percent  was  for 
production  credit  associations  and  7  percent  for 
other  financing  institutions. 

Farmers'  cooperatives  in  the  year  obtained  2,378 
loans  amounting  to  $637  million.  This  was  an  in- 
crease of  24  percent  in  number  of  loans  and  20 
percent  in  amount.  At  June  30,  a  total  of  2,689  co- 
operatives had  loans  amounting  to  $526  million. 
This  was  an  increase  of  29  percent  in  the  amount  of 
loans  and  7  percent  in  the  number. 

Investors'  purchases  of  bonds  and  debentures  is- 
sued by  the  district  credit  cooperatives  in  the  invest- 
ment market  continued  to  be  the  major  source  of 
funds  fanners  and  their  cooperatives  borrowed  from 
the  cooperative  Farm  Credit  System.  On  June  30, 
1959,  the  System  was  using  $3.6  billion  in  funds  ob- 
tained through  the  sale  of  bonds  and  debentures.  Of 
the  amount  outstanding  June  30,  1959.  about  $1.9 
billion  was  consolidated  Federal  land  bank  bonds, 
$1.4  billion  consolidated  Federal  intermediate  credit 
bank  debentures,  and  $285  million  consolidated  co- 
operative bank  debentures.  None  of  these  securities 
are  guaranteed  by  the  U.S.  government  in  any  way. 

In  1959,  farmers  and  their  cooperatives  shared  in 
the  savings  made  by  borrowing  from  a  cooperative 
svstem.  They  received  about  $10.5  million  in  divi- 
dends on  their  capital  stock  investments  and  patron- 
age refunds.  This  was  $3.5  million  more  than  in  the 
previous  year.  These  savings  through  borrowing 
from  the  cooperative  Farm  Credit  System  represent 
a  further  reduction  in  fanners'  financing  costs. 
FARMER  COOPERATIVE  SERVICE.  As  authorized  by 
the  Cooperative  Marketing  Act  of  1926,  the  Farmer 
Cooperative  Service  of  the  U.S.  Department  of 
Agriculture  does  research,  advisory,  and  educational 
work  to  help  farmers  improve  the  efficiency  of  their 
cooperatives.  More  than  three  million  American 
farmers  use  cooperatives  for  marketing,  purchasing, 
and  related  services.  In  1959,  Farmer  Cooperative 
Service  completed  and  published  results  of  studies 
on  business  management,  management  training,  em- 
ployee incentive  payment  plans,  credit  and  inven- 
tory control,  rural  credit  unions,  implications  of  eco- 
nomic integration,  cost  of  marketing  eggs  and  labor 
output  in  selected  cooperatives,  improving  coopera- 
tive livestock  marketing,  and  operations  of  coop- 
erative grain  elevators. 

The  Service  makes  its  research  publications  and 
educational  information  generally  available  to  the 
public  and  issues  a  monthly  magazine,  News  for 
Farmer  Cooperatives,  to  report  research  findings  and 
provide  current  information.  The  Service  carries  on 
its  program  in  cooperation  with  other  agencies  in 
the  Department  or  Agriculture  and  with  other 
Federal  departments.  It  also  works  closely  with  the 
banks  for  cooperatives  of  the  Farm  Credit  Adminis- 
tration, the  land-grant  colleges,  the  extension  ser- 
vices, State  departments  of  agriculture,  and  teachers 
of  vocational  agriculture. 

FARMERS  HOME  ADMINISTRATION.  This  agency  in 
the  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture  made  ana  in- 
sured $334  million  in  loans  to  eligible  farmers 
during  1959  and  served  approximately  176,500  farm 
families.  The  number  or  loans  made  in  1959  was 
94.200,  and  an  additional  82,300  borrowers  were 
still  using  loan  funds  obtained  in  previous  years. 

Borrowers  repaid  $315  million  in  1959.  and  loans 
outstanding  at  the  end  of  the  year  totaled  $1.06  bil- 
lion. Some  31.000  borrowers  obtained  the  credit 
they  needed  through  other  sources,  and  fully  re- 
paid their  loans  to  the  agency. 


Operating  loans  to  buy  equipment  and  livestock 
and  finance  other  operating  expenses  were  made  to 
72,500  fanners  for  a  total  of  $188  million.  Credit  of 
$53.7  million  to  buy,  develop,  or  enlarge  farms  or 
to  refinance  debts  was  extended  to  3.550  farmers. 
Private  lenders  advanced  $26.1  million  of  this 
amount  through  the  insured  loan  program.  The 
agency  made  or  insured  soil  and  water  conservation 
loans  to  875  individuals  and  49  fanners'  associa- 
tions. These  loans  totaled  $6.9  million  including  $1.5 
million  advanced  under  the  insured  loan  program. 
Approximately  6.850  loans  to  farm  owners  to  con- 
struct or  repair  farm  dwellings  and  other  essential 
farm  buildings  totaled  $52.9  million.  Emergency 
loans  of  $32.3  million  to  help  maintain  normal 
farming  operations  were  made  to  10,350  farmers  in 
areas  hard  hit  by  adverse  weather  and  other  emer- 
gency conditions.  Watershed  loans  in  1959  totaled 
$400,000  and  helped  organizations  protect  and  de- 
velop land  and  water  resources  in  small  watersheds. 

The  agency  made  its  loans  and  technical  farm 
management  help  available  only  to  farmers  who  had 
or  could  obtain  adequate  land,  labor,  and  other  re- 
sources, but  whose  credit  needs  could  not  be  ade- 
quately served  by  local  banks  or  other  credit  sources. 
The  agency's  county  personnel  supplied  help  in 
preparing  farm  plans,  Keeping  farm  records,  and 
obtaining  technical  advice  on  farm  problems.  Some 
1,430  Farmers  Home  Administration  county  offices, 
located  principally  in  county  seat  towns,  served  the 
borrowers  throughout  the  50  States,  Puerto  Rico, 
and  the  Virgin  Islands. 

FAROES.  A  group  of  about  21  islands  lying  to  the 
north  of  Scotland  in  the  Atlantic  Ocean.  The  main 
islands  are  Strdmo,  Ostrero,  Vaago,  Sando,  Suderd, 
Bordo,  Kalso,  and  Videro.  Total  area:  540  sq.mi. 
Pop.  (1955):  32,380.  Capital:  Thorshavn,  on 
Strbmo,  3,611  inhabitants.  Principal  industries:  fish- 
ing and  agriculture.  Exports,  mostly  fresh,  frozen, 
and  salted  fish  and  dried  cod,  were  valued  at  93,- 
072,000  kroner  in  1955,  and  imports  at  82,041,000 
kroner.  The  self-governing  community  exists  within 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  Danish  Commonwealth  and 
two  representatives  from  the  Faroes  sit  in  the  Dan- 
ish parliament.  Local  administration  is  under  a 
governor  assisted  by  a  council  (Lagting)  of  25 
members  who  must  pass  on  all  laws  concerning  the 
islands  before  they  can  be  signed  by  the  king  of 
Denmark. 

FASHIONS.  Highlights.  After  the  rejection  of  the 
chemise  and  trapeze  in  1958,  fashion  withdrew  in 
1959  to  the  temporary  safety  of  the  classic  look, 
modified  into  a  softer,  more  contemporary  vein. 
Shirtwaist  dresses  retained  only  the  bodice  closure 
of  the  classic  model.  A  Paris-touted  revival  of  longer, 
mannish  suits  proved  nothing  more  severe  than  a 
quite  loosely  fitted  jacket  ending  around  the  hip- 
bone. Classic  sportswear  was  apt  to  be  a  skirt  and 
blouse  topped  by  a  characteristic  boxy  Chanel  car- 
digan witn  open  front. 

Styks.  Skirts  remained  short,  just  below  the  knees, 
and  the  main  silhouette  was  an  eased  sheath  with 
small  folds  of  fabric  released  into  the  skirt-top  from 
the  waistline.  The  latter  was  back  where  nature  put 
it,  and  often  continued  several  inches  upward  to 
form  a  very  taut  midriff.  Belts  were  once  more  de 
riguevr  unless  they  came  set-in,  when  they  usually 
formed  a  high  pyramid  shaped  midriff.  Both  sashes 
and  tie-belts  returned.  The  figure  was  made  to  look 
widest  at  the  top,  with  such  trompe-l'oeil  devices 
as  round  or,  more  especially,  oval  necklines,  and 
with  sleeves  that  looked  big  and  bulky  at  the  top, 
the  more  so  for  being  kept  very  short. 

A  faintly  bloused  foose-bodiced  dress  top  was  a 
trial  balloon  on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic.  A  Dior- 
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Paris  launched  "hobble"  skirt  (it  was  tightly  banded 
at  the  knees,  below  a  harem-blouse)  had  a  brief 
flurry  of  success.  Its  quick  demise  was  attributed  to 
the  market  being  too  quickly  flooded  with  cheap 
imitations.  Tunics,  launched  by  Dior  as  well  as  other 
Paris  designers,  met  a  slightly  less  disastrous  fate 
only  because  they  were  more  variable;  even  the 
Nina  Ricci-sponsored  peplums  were  often  long 
enough  also  to  classify  as  tunics.  Belted  peplums 
were  worn  chiefly  in  two-piece  dresses,  long  absent 
from  the  fashion  scene,  and  in  suits. 

Ballgowns  were  seen  much  more  this  year,  al- 
though street  and  above-ankle  lengths  accounted 
for  the  greater  number.  Contrasting  tops  and  skirts 
and  halter  necklines  returned  for  evening.  The  bro- 
caded theater  suit  of  the  previous  year  became  vir- 
tually a  uniform  for  formal  wear:  it  was  usually  a 
street  length,  sleeveless  sheath  with  matching  coat 
in  sumptuous  metallic  gold  and  silk  brocade.  For 
those  who  could  afford  it,  the  gold  brocade  coat  was 
warmly  lined  with  precious  fur. 

The  costume  was  the  star  of  the  year.  Hardly  a 
dress  without  its  matching  jacket,  hardly  a  suit  with- 
out an  attached  or  coordinated  top  under  its  jacket. 
Newest  suit,  both  in  the  spring  and  the  fall,  was  the 
"walking  suit,"  something  of  a  misnomer  since  its 
long  "jacket"  was  in  reality  a  coat,  usually  boxy  in 
cut.  It  served  the  same  purpose  as  the  topper  had 
in  the  1930's  and  1940's. 

Suits,  including  costumes,  remained  predomi- 
nantly slim,  with  slightly  shaped  but  emphatically 
unfitted  little  jackets  still  cropped  between  waist  and 
hipbone.  Braid  bindings  were  very  popular.  Softly 
collared  necklines  remained  d6ga%6  (away  from  the 
neck),  continuing  the  Balenciaga  look,  everywhere 
except  with  Balenciaga  himself.  He  suddenly 
switched  to  snug  fitting  jackets  with  snugly  collared 
necklines. 

Coats  remained  loose  and  unfitted.  Most  had  some 
fullness  or  swing  m  the  back  and  buttoned  securely 
in  front.  Fur-trimmed  coats  were  widely  adopted 
for  the  first  time  in  more  than  a  decade.  Many  were 
fur  lined,  and  many  were  fully  reversible  to  con- 
trasting fur  or  cloth. 

In  sportswear,  the  pendulum  finally  swung  back 
to  two-piece  bathing  suits.  Knits  were  the  favored 
fabric,  for  two-piece  and  maillot  alike.  Long  tapered 
pants  (ending  at  the  calf  or  the  ankle)  became  such 
a  rage  for  leisure  and  lounging  that  several  new 
firms  were  organized  to  produce  nothing  but  pants. 

Furs  and  Fabrics.  Spotted  furs  made  the  biggest 
splash,  from  the  prettily  marked  hamster,  to  lone- 
haired  snow  leopard.  Shaggy  long-haired  furs  sud- 
denly returned  to  favor.  Wolf,  wolverine,  lynx, 
badger,  unsheared  guanaco,  fisher,  raccoon,  skunk, 
opossum  and  every  shade  of  fox  were  worn  includ- 
ing the  new  silver  mutation  pearl,  and  a  rich  golden- 
red  called  Golden  Glory.  Mink,  and  sable,  how- 
ever continued  to  outnumber  all  other  peltries  com- 
bined. 

White  was  the  leading  color,  surprisingly  in  the 
fall  and  winter.  And  not  alone  hi  indoor  clothes,  but 
in  coats,  too.  It  was  a  big  year  also  for  the  toast, 
cocoa,  coffee  and  entire  brown  family.  Loden  green 
(somber  and  grayed)  was  the  runaway  color  among 
teenagers,  and  also  very  popular  in  cotton  poplin 
raincoats  collared  with  raccoon.  But  untrimmed 
raincoats  in  natural  color  poplin  became  almost  a 
between-season  uniform  in  both  foul  weather  and 
fair. 

Tweed  was  far  and  away  the  leading  material  for 
suits  and  coats,  but  its  many  and  varied  textures 
dispelled  any  chance  of  sameness.  Cottons,  in  nov- 
eltyweaves,  were  treated  like  silks,  others  like  wool, 
in  dresses,  suits,  costumes,  even  formal  wear.  Lavish 


materials  included  smooth  and  cut-velvet,  cloth-of- 
gold,  cobwebby  knits,  and  the  ffold  brocades.  Knits 
were  enormously  popular  in  all  fibers,  natural  as 
well  as  synthetic,  and  in  blends.  Fur,  and  reindeer 
hair,  were  blended  into  luxury  wools.  Prints  were 
popular,  even  for  formal  evenings. 

Hats  and  Hair  StyUs.  Small  flowered  hats  registered 
in  the  spring,  followed  by  small  bright  velvets  in  the 
fall,  then  high,  usually  peaked,  turbans  as  well  as 
continuing  chechias  of  fur.  Hats  were  worn  tilted 
back  from  the  hairline,  were  usually  brimless,  and 
even  pillboxes  aspired  to  height.  Stiffened,  head- 
shaped  veils  with  trimming  at  the  top  were  popular 
hat  substitutes. 

Hair  remained  short  in  front  but  the  back  was 
allowed  to  grow  until  it  could  be  pinned  into  a  de- 
flated French  knot.  This  eventually  lengthened  (or 
received  the  addition  of  a  matching  hairpiece)  to 
pile  high  atop  the  crown  of  the  head,  usually  bal- 
anced by  a  thin,  shaggy  fringe  of  bangs  over  the 
brow.  Women  who  kept  their  hair  short  had  it  set 
and  teased  to  greater  height  and  bouffancy  all 
around.  Tipping,  or  streaking,  all  but  disappeared, 
in  favor  of  intentionally  two-tone  hair  (touching 
shades),  or  allover  coloring,  the  most  stunning  a 
silvery-blond  cast. 

Accessories.  Boots,  ankle-high  or  under,  were  worn 
with  everything  from  flat  to  French  heels.  The  high, 
thin  spike  heels  gave  way  to  safer  heels  of  more 
girth  and  less  height.  Extreme  points  of  needle  toes 
were  lopjsed  off  squarely. 

Handbags  became  slimmer  and  less  bulky  look- 
ing, but  grew  outsize  to  compensate  for  the  lost 
roominess.  Frames  once  more  became  the  rule,  and 
fabric  bags  returned  to  the  scene,  but  this  time  in 
fabrics  with  tapestry-like  texture,  pattern,  and  color. 
The  single  leading  shape  was  the  satchel. 

Jewelry  went  back  on  the  gold  standard.  Real 
diamonds  and  precious  stones  were  worn  mounted 
on  yellow  gold,  usually  textured,  and  most  costume 
jewelry  was  textured  gilt,  in  deference  to  the  brown 
colors  in  ready-to-wear  and  to  the  gold  brocades  for 
evening.  Dior-Paris'  revival,  in  Tuly,  of  the  Ed- 
wardian jeweled  dog-collar  necklace  spawned  a 
large  scale  revival  of  this  fashion  toward  year's  end. 

Awards.  Designers  Pauline  Trigere  of  New  York, 
and  James  Galanos  of  Los  Angeles^  both  winners  of 
Coty  American  Fashion  Critics'  "Winnies"  twice 
before,  were  elevated  to  the  "Hall  of  Fame,"  the 
super-award  held  by  only  two  others,  Norman 
Norell  and  the  late  Claire  McCardell. 

— BERTA  MOHR 

FEDERAL  AVIATION  AGENCY  (FAA).  The  new  Federal 
Aviation  Agency  began  operations  on  Dec.  31, 1958. 
It  is  an  independent  Agency  with  an  Administrator 
reporting  directly  to  the  President.  The  Adminis- 
trator is  assisted  by  a  Deputy  and  three  Assistant 
Administrators  and  programs  of  the  FAA  are  ad- 
ministered by  five  bureaus:  the  Bureau  of  Research 
and  Development,  the  Bureau  of  Flight  Standards, 
the  Bureau  of  Facilities  and  Materiel,  the  Bureau  of 
Air  Traffic  Management,  and  the  Bureau  of  National 
Capital  Airports.  On  Aug.  17,  1959,  the  Adminis- 
trator transmitted  to  Congress  legislation  to  create 
a  National  Capital  Airports  Corporation  under  the 
supervision  of  the  Administrator  to  replace  the  latter 
bureau.  Several  staff  offices  assist  the  Administrator 
in  carrying  out  the  work  of  the  Agency.  Among  these 
is  the  Office  of  Civil  Air  Surgeon. 

The  FAA  presently  employs  about  34,000  people. 
It  provides  the  bulk  of  its  services  through  its  field 
organization  which  has  approximately  31,000  em- 
ployees stationed  in  nearly  1,500  manned  facilities 
ana  offices  throughout  the  nation  and  overseas.  Key 
positions  in  the  FAA  are  assigned  to  armed  services 
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personnel  to  assure  proper  coordination  and  coop- 
eration between  civilian  and  military  activities. 

Operations  figures  for  fiscal  1959  showed  con- 
tinued increases  over  the  FAA's  predecessor  agen- 
cies. FAA  Air  Route  Traffic  Control  Centers  re- 
corded 9,447,745  IFR  (Instrument  Flight  Rule) 
aircraft  handled  and  36,317,610  fix  postings  ( a  run- 
ning report  posted  in  the  Center  of  the  position  of 
aircraft  over  points  or  fixes).  Both  aircraft  handled 
and  fix  postings  increased  14  percent  over  1958 
levels.  FAA  Airport  Control  Towers  handled  26,- 
812,000  landings  and  takeoffs,  while  FAA  Air  Traffic 
Communications  Stations  received  8,448,821  pilot 
in-flight  position  reports  and  1,324,523  flight  plans, 
an  increase  of  15  percent  over  1958. 

Revenue  passenger-miles  flown  by  domestic 
scheduled  carriers  during  the  12-month  period  end- 
ing June  30,  1959,  were  26,785  million,  an  increase 
of  5.2  percent  over  1958.  In  the  same  period,  rev- 
enue passenger-miles  flown  by  international  and 
overseas  carriers  were  6,354  million,  an  increase  of 
8.1  percent  over  the  previous  year. 

In  fiscal  1959,  about  $175  million  was  made  avail- 
able for  the  establishment  of  air  navigation  facili- 
ties. The  FAA  contracted  for  19  airport  surveillance 
radar  (ASR)  units  (supplementing  the  63  pre- 
viously ordered ) ,  six  long  range  radar  units  and  49 
scan  conversion  systems  (units  which  present  radar 
information  on  television-type  scopes).  The  FAA 
contracted  for  the  purchase  of  212  complete 
VORTAC  (combination  VOR  and  military  TACAN 
or  tactical  air  navigation  system )  ground  stations  to 
be  integrated  with  VOR  ( very  high  frequency  omni- 
directional radio  ranges).  A  total  of  558  have  now 
been  ordered  by  the  FAA  as  it  proceeds  toward  im- 
plementation of  VORTAC  as  the  common  civil- 
military  short  range  air  navigation  system 

Under  the  fiscal  1960  Federal  Aid  Airport  Pro- 
gram, $57  million  was  allocated  for  288  airport  con- 
struction projects.  Federal  funds  are  matched  by 
local  project  sponsors. 

During  1959,  eight  transport  aircraft,  four  heli- 
copters, 19  personal-type  aircraft,  51  engines,  and 
86  propellers  were  certificated.  Approximately  45,- 
000  aircraft  registration  certificates  were  issued.  To 
insure  the  competency  of  pilots  and  other  flight 
crew  members,  as  well  as  mechanics  and  main- 
tenance men,  over  100,000  written  examinations  and 
practical  tests  were  conducted,  and  over  86,000 
airman  certificates  and  ratings  were  issued. 

FAA  pilots  flew  more  than  500,000  miles  at  high 
altitudes,  and  850,000  miles  at  intermediate  levels 
flight-checking  the  adequacy  and  accuracy  of  the 
910  electronic  navigational  aids  which  guide  air- 
planes in  safety  along  their  charted  paths. 

Introduction  of  new  jet-powered  aircraft  present- 
ed complexities  requiring  a  higher  degree  of  spe- 
ciali7ation  and  more  intensive  training  for  FAA  tech- 
nical personnel.  On  Aug.  14,  1959,  a  group  of  14 
FAA  flight  inspectors  completed  an  11 -week  jet 
training  course.  In  1959  the  FAA  adjusted,  amend- 
ed or  proposed  amendments  to  a  number  of  its  safety 
rules  and  standards.  It  strengthened  the  regulations 
requiring  flight  crew  members  to  remain  at  their 
duty  stations  while  in  flight.  It  proposed  a  rule  re- 
quiring weather  radar  on  all  large  transport  category 
airplanes,  and  another  setting  an  upper  age  limit  for 
air  carrier  pilots. 

In  the  field  of  technical  assistance  to  foreign 
countries,  approximately  $6  million  was  made  avail- 
able to  the  FAA  by  the  International  Cooperation 
Administration.  These  funds  were  used  for  con- 
structing airports,  establishing  radio  navigation 
aids,  and  training  foreign  personnel  from  45  coun- 
tries during  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1959. 


FEDERAL  BUREAU  OF  INVESTIGATION  (FBI).  The  Fed- 
eral Bureau  of  Investigation,  known  originally  as 
the  Bureau  of  Investigation,  was  established  in  1908 
to  cope  with  the  problems  then  confronting  the  U.S. 
government.  Reorganized  in  1924  under  the  pres- 
ent Director,  new  standards  of  qualifications  for  ap- 
pointment as  Special  Agents  were  adopted  and  a 
system  of  intensive  training  was  instituted  for  all 
Bureau  personnel.  With  headquarters  in  Washing- 
ton, D.C.,  the  FBI  also  maintains  53  field  offices  in 
major  cities  throughout  the  United  States  and  in 
Puerto  Rico.  In  addition,  FBI  training  facilities  are 
located  in  Washington  and  on  the  U.S.  Marine 
Corps  Base  at  Quantico,  Va. 

The  FBI  is  strictly  a  fact-gathering  and  fact- 
reporting  agency  and  neither  evaluates  the  results 
of  its  investigations  nor  makes  prosecutive  recom- 
mendations. At  present,  the  FBI  has  investigative 
jurisdiction  over  more  than  150  Federal  matters  en- 
compassing both  general  criminal  investigations  and 
domestic  intelligence  operations.  By  Presidential  di- 
rectives the  FBI  is  vested  with  primary  responsi- 
bility for  combating  internal  enemies  of  the  United 
States  and  with  the  duty  of  correlating  internal 
security  investigations.  It  is  charged  with  inves- 
tigating espionage,  sabotage,  treason,  subversive  ac- 
tivities, violations  of  the  Atomic  Energy  Act,  and 
related  domestic  intelligence  functions. 

The  FBI's  work  in  the  internal  security  field  pre- 
cludes publication  of  its  activities  but  the  informa- 
tion gathered  during  these  investigations  is  promptly 
sent  to  the  Department  of  Justice  and  other  inter- 
ested Federal  agencies.  There  has  been  no  cessation 
of  espionage  activities.  The  FBI's  security  opera- 
tions are,  of  course,  primarily  preventive  in  nature. 
Thus,  court  records  which  reflect  FBI  accomplish- 
ments in  other  areas  of  its  work  are  grossly  incom- 
plete as  an  index  to  the  effectiveness  of  the  Bureau's 
domestic  intelligence  operations.  Intelligence  and 
countermtelligence  data  disseminated  by  the  FBI 
to  other  government  agencies  has  led  to  visa  can- 
cellations, persona  non  grata  declarations,  denials 
of  access  to  classified  information  and  other  types 
of  nonprosecutive  action. 

In  addition  to  the  FBI's  intensive  efforts  in  the 
domestic  intelligence  field,  the  volume  of  investiga- 
tions and  accomplishments  in  the  general  investi- 
gative field  continues  to  be  high.  During  the  1959 
fiscal  year,  convictions  in  cases  investigated  by  the 
FBI  rose  to  11,719,  an  increase  of  262  over  the  pre- 
ceding 12  months.  These  convictions  represented 
97.4  percent  of  the  persons  brought  to  trial.  Of  the 
total  convictions,  93  percent  were  persons  who 
pleaded  guilty  to  the  crimes  with  which  they  were 
charged,  and  the  remaining  7  percent  were  the  le- 
sult  of  trials  before  judges  or  juries.  Sentences  re- 
sulting from  these  convictions  totaled  32,018  years 
and  six  life  sentences.  P'ines  amounting  to  $1,421,- 
141  also  resulted  from  these  convictions. 

In  addition,  the  FBI  located  9,090  fugitives  from 
justice,  including  eight  criminals  who  were  on  the 
list  of  Ten  Most  Wanted  Fu&tives.  Of  the  more 
than  9,000  fugitives  apprehended,  1,149  were  being 
sought  at  the  request  of  State  and  local  authorities 
after  fleeing  interstate  to  avoid  prosecution,  cus- 
tody, confinement,  or  giving  testimony  in  violation 
of  the  Fugitive  Felon  Act.  Savings  and  recoveries 
resulting  from  FBI  investigations  increased  to  about 
$134  million,  nearly  $3  million  above  the  previous 
year.  Included  in  the  property  recovered  in  cases 
investigated  by  the  FBI  were  16,957  stolen  auto- 
mobiles. 

Among  the  individual  types  of  cases  in  which 
convictions  rose  were:  Interstate  Transportation  of 
Stolen  Property,  up  16.2  percent;  Federal  Bank 
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Robbery  Statute,  14.7  percent  higher;  Crimes  on  In- 
dian and  Government  Reservations,  increase  of  13.9 
percent;  Federal  Reserve  Act,  up  9.5  percent;  and 
Theft  from  Interstate  Shipment,  8.3  percent  higher. 

In  Admiralty  Matters  investigated  by  the  FBI, 
savings  and  recoveries  totaled  $9.6  million,  more 
than  four  times  the  amount  in  fiscal  1958.  Adjust- 
ments in  favor  of  the  government  in  cases  handled 
by  the  Bureau  under  the  Renegotiation  Acts  rose  to 
$6  million;  and  settlements  under  the  Federal  Tort 
Claims  Act  resulted  in  savings  of  $22.7  million, 
some  $1.9  million  above  the  preceding  year.  In  ad- 
dition, Court  of  Claims  investigations  conducted  by 
die  FBI  resulted  in  recoveries  and  savings  to  the 
government  of  $40.2  million,  compared  with  $15.9 
million  in  fiscal  1958. 

Laws  enacted  by  Congress,  instructions  issued  by 
the  Attorney  General,  and  directives  of  the  Presi- 
dent require  that  the  FBI  conduct  specific  types  of 
investigations  concerning  the  character,  loyalty,  and 
associations  of  applicants,  appointees,  and  em- 
ployees of  agencies  in  the  Executive  Branch  of  the 
government.  In  addition  to  its  carefully  defined 
investigative  responsibilities  in  this  field,  the  FBI 
also  must  check  against  its  files  the  names  and  fin- 
gerprints of  persons  employed  by  or  being  consid- 
ered for  employment  by  Executive  Branch  agencies. 

In  carrying  put  these  responsibilities,  as  in  its 
other  investigations,  the  FBI  merely  gathers  and  re- 
ports facts.  It  does  not  express  opinions  as  to  the 
suitability  of  persons  for  positions  of  trust,  nor  docs 
it  issue  clearances  or  make  recommendations  con- 
cerning the  hiring,  discharging,  or  retention  of  ap- 
plicants and  employees  of  other  Federal  agencies. 

Cooperation  with  local,  State  and  Federal  law  en- 
forcement agencies  continues  to  be  a  major  phase 
of  the  FBI's  operations.  Upon  request,  the  services 
of  the  FBI  Laboratory  and  the  FBI  Identification 
Division  are  available  without  cost  to  law  enforce- 
ment and  to  other  Federal  government  agencies. 

During  the  1959  fiscal  year,  for  example,  the  FBI 
Laboratory  received  36,812  requests  for  assistance 
involving  184,993  scientific  examinations  of  162,918 
specimens  of  evidence— the  highest  totals  in  the 
history  of  the  FBI.  This  was  a  vast  increase  over 
the  previous  fiscal  year  when  the  FBI  Laboratory 
received  34,018  requests  for  assistance  involving 
165,462  examinations  of  137,142  specimens  of  evi- 
dence. Due  to  the  nature  of  their  work,  the  Labora- 
tory's experts  often  establish  innocence,  as  well  as 
guilt.  They  are  available  to  testify  as  to  their  exam- 
inations in  both  State  and  Federal  courts. 

The  FBI  Identification  Division  received  a  total 
of  4,987,362  fingerprint  cards  from  13,261  contribu- 
tors, an  average  of  19,713  sets  each  working  day, 
during  fiscal  1959.  Fugitives  identified  through  fin- 
gerprint comparisons  totaled  16,435.  At  the  close  of 
the  fiscal  year,  the  Identification  Division  files  con- 
tained a  total  of  152,594,022  fingerprint  cards.  Of 
this  total,  34,348,958  were  in  the  Criminal  Files 
and  bore  the  finger  impressions  of  an  estimated 
12,958,600  arrested  persons.  The  remaining  118,- 
245,064  sets  of  fingerprints  were  in  the  Civil  Files 
and  represented  nearly  61,832,800  individuals,  in- 
cluding aliens,  members  of  the  Armed  Forces,  civil- 
ians employed  by  the  government,  and  persons  who 
have  volunteered  their  fingerprints.  Technicians  of 
the  FBI  Identification  Division  are  also  available, 
upon  request  and  without  charge,  to  provide  expert 
testimony  in  local  courts  in  connection  with  evi- 
dence they  have  examined. 

The  FBI  also  renders  cooperative  services  in  the 
field  of  training.  During  the  1959  fiscal  year,  fol- 
lowing requests  from  local  law  enforcement  agen- 
cies, the  FBI  conducted  2,556  police  schools.  In 


addition,  two  sessions  of  the  FBI  National  Academy 
were  held  and  176  officers  were  graduated,  bringing 
the  total  of  graduates  to  3,722.  Moie  than  28  per- 
cent oi  those  graduates  currently  hold  positions  as 
executive  heads  with  their  lespective  departments  or 


Closely  allied  with  its  training  activities  is  the 
FBI's  sponsorship  of  regional  law  enforcement  con- 
ferences across  the  United  States.  In  addition  to  the 
annual  law  enforcement  conferences,  the  FBI  also 
conducts  a  series  of  special  conferences  dealing  with 
some  specific  aspect  of  the  crime  problem  each  year. 
During  fiscal  1959,  the  FBI  conducted  a  series  of 
law  enforcement  conferences  on  organized  crime 
and  racketeering.  Over  7,500  persons,  representing 
more  than  3,700  agencies,  participated  in  162  of 
these  conferences  for  police  executives  and  admin- 
istrators. 

In  addition,  a  series  of  176  special  FBI  Law  En- 
forcement Conferences  dealing  with  the  subjects  of 
bombings  and  threats  of  bombings  against  educa- 
tional and  religious  institutions  was  attended  by 
more  than  8,100  persons,  representing  3,687 
agencies. 

Among  the  other  services  of  the  FBI  are  the  pub- 
lication and  distribution  of  pamphlets,  charts,  post- 
ers, and  other  printed  materials  dealing  with  crime 
and  law  enforcement.  Best  known  and  most  widely 
circulated  of  these  publications  are  the  FBI  Law 
Enforcement  Bulletin  and  the  Uniform  Crime  Re- 
ports bulletin.  The  FBI  Law  Enforcement  Bulletin, 
published  monthly,  serves  as  a  medium  for  the  mu- 
tual exchange  of  ideas  among  crime-fighting  agen- 
cies. The  Uniform  Crime  Reports  bulletin,  pubh'sned 
annually,  provides  a  statistical  analysis  of  crime. 
During  the  1958  calendar  year,  6,853  police  agen- 
cies, representing  97  percent  of  America's  popu- 
lation, submitted  one  or  more  uniform  crime  reports 
to  the  FBI  for  use  in  preparing  this  publication. 

—JOHN  EDGAR  HOOVER 

FEDERAL  COMMUNICATIONS  COMMISSION  (FCC).  Cre- 
ated by  the  Communications  Act  of  1934,  the  FCC 
governs  the  operations  of  all  common  carriers  en- 
gaged in  interstate  or  foreign  communication  by 
wire  or  radio,  also  broadcast  and  other  radio 
operations,  and  licenses  all  persons  who  oper- 
ate radio  apparatus.  The  FCC  classifies  and  pre- 
scribes the  nature  of  services  of  all  radio  stations 
including  standard,  frequency  modulation,  televi- 
sion, international,  and  several  classes  of  auxiliary 
and  experimental  broadcast  stations;  fixed  public, 
experimental,  coast,  ship,  aviation,  public  safety, 
land  transportation,  and  industrial  services;  and 
disaster  communications,  citizens,  amateur  radio 
and  amateur  civil  emergency  radio.  The  Commission 
has  the  authority  to  revoke  or  modify  licenses  and 
to  issue  permits  for  the  construction  of  stations. 

The  organization  of  the  FCC  consists  of  seven 
commissioners  plus  a  staff.  Its  main  office  is  in 
Washington,  D.C.,  and  there  arc  31  field  offices  and 
18  monitoring  stations. 

The  25th  anniversary  of  the  FCC  served  to  re- 
emphasize  the  leadership  of  the  United  States  in 
telecommunication.  Radio  authorizations  reached  a 
record  mark  of  nearly  2.5  million.  Of  these,  1.7  mil- 
lion were  commercial  radio  operator  permits.  Radio 
stations  of  all  kinds  numbered  more  than  507,000, 
an  increase  of  57,000  over  last  year,  representing  the 
use  of  1.8  million  transmitters.  Broadcast  authoriza- 
tions exceeded  10,000.  including  about  4,700  remote 
pickup  and  other  auxiliaries.  Ofthe  more  than  5,400 
authorized  broadcast  stations,  there  were  3,500  AM, 
971  TV,  and  934  FM  stations. 

Common  Can-tors.  Domestic  T«/0p/ione.  During  1959, 
the  $24  billion  telephone  industry  (Bell  and  inde- 
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pendents )  grossed  nearly  $8  billion  in  revenue;  and 
nearly  70  million  telephones,  over  half  the  world's 
total,  handled  some  250  million  local  conversations 
daily.  About  94  percent  of  all  Bell  telephones  and 
80  percent  of  the  independent  telephones  are  now 
dial  operated.  Some  12  million  subscribers  can  dial 
nearby  calls,  and  another  8  million  can  dial  long 
distance.  Telephone  service  now  extends  to  planes 
as  well  as  ships  and  motor  vehicles.  The  Bell  system 
operates  a  national  coaxial  cable  and  microwave 
network  which,  among  other  services,  relays  TV 
programs.  At  the  close  of  the  fiscal  year  1959,  the 
FCC  initiated  discussions  with  the  Bell  System 
which  resulted  in  an  agreement  to  reduce  interstate 
long  distance  tolls  by  about  $50  million  annually. 

Domestic  Te/egrap/i.  Western  Union's  gross  land  line 
operating  revenues  for  calendar  1958  totaled  over 
$240.7  million,  a  decline  of  $4.8  million  from  its 
previous  high  in  1957.  Its  system  wide  net  income, 
including  ocean  cables,  amounted  to  $12,660,000 
after  Federal  income  taxes,  a  decline  of  about  $1.5 
million  over  its  1957  earnings.  Its  second  major 
source  of  income,  private  line  telegraph  services,  in- 
creased to  $40.7  million  in  1958,  a  $4.5  million 
increase  over  the  year  previous.  Western  Union  has 
installed  and  leased  more  than  2,000  private  wire 
systems  representing  some  3  million  circuit  miles. 
One  of  these  is  the  world's  largest  private  wire  sys- 
tem-a  250,000-mile  network  linking  U.S.  Air  Force 
bases.  One  25,000-mile  system  serves  245  offices  and 
plants  of  a  business  establishment.  A  12,000-mile 
facsimile  weather  map  network  has  been  installed 
for  the  Air  Force.  The  "Telex"  system,  linking  New 
York  with  Chicago  and  24  Canadian  cities,  is  being 
extended  to  San  Francisco.  This  system  permits  cus- 
tomers to  dial  other  customers  directly  for  two-way 
telegraph  communication.  Western  Union's  eastern 
microwave  network  is  being  extended  from  its  Chi- 
cago terminus  to  St.  Louis  and  Kansas  City. 

International  Telephone  and  Telegraph.  The  volume 
of  international  telegraph  traffic  of  all  carriers 
amounts  to  about  22  million  messages  a  year.  Rev- 
enues of  international  telegraph  carriers  for  calen- 
dar 1958  exceeded  $77  million,  an  increase  of  0.6 
percent  over  1957.  Overseas  telephone  service  rev- 
enues amounted  to  $26  million,  a  21.6  rise  over  the 
1957  figures.  The  FCC  has  endorsed,  in  principle, 
legislation  to  permit  the  merger  of  international  tele- 
graph carriers.  The  first  transatlantic  telephone 
cable,  between  Newfoundland  and  England,  is  in  its 
third  year  of  operation,  and  a  second  one  has  been 
opened  between  Newfoundland  and  France.  Tele- 
phone cables  extend  to  the  new  States  of  Alaska  and 
Hawaii.  Radiotelephone  service  now  reaches  125 
foreign  countries,  and  international  telephone  con- 
versations during  1958  arrived  at  a  peak  2.7  million. 

Safety  and  Special  Radio  Services.  These  services  are 
aids  to  navigation  and  the  safety  of  ships  and  air- 
craft. They  expedite  and  safeguard  land  transpor- 
tation, aid  police  and  fire  protection,  speed  emer- 
gency calls  for  medical  service,  and  improve  the 
efficiency  of  industrial  and  commercial  operations. 

More  than  65  separate  categories  of  services 
utilize  radio.  In  addition  to  broadcast,  common  car- 
rier, and  amateur  use,  these  operations  include  pub- 
lic safety  services  by  police,  fire,  and  other  local  gov- 
ernment entities;  marine  ship  and  shore  facilities: 
aviation  aircraft  and  ground  communication-  lana 
transportation  usage  by  railroads,  taxicabs,  ouses, 
and  trucks;  and  industrial  uses  in  connection  with 
manufacturing  and  other  businesses. 

The  total  of  current  radio  authorizations  includ- 
ing all  categories,  as  of  Tune  30,  1959,  was  522,027. 
There  were  an  estimated  188,000  amateur  operators, 
and  1,705,903  commercial  operators. 


Television.  As  of  June  30, 1959,  there  were  971  au- 
thorized TV  broadcast  stations,  not  counting  remote 
pickup  and  other  auxiliaries.  Of  these  767  stations 
held  operating  authorizations.  Of  the  authorized  TV 
stations,  59  were  noncommercial  educational  sta- 
tions, of  which  43  had  authority  to  operate.  The 
number  of  TV  channel  allocations  for  educational 
use  has  increased  from  242  in  1952  to  259.  The 
FCC  has  proposed  legislation  to  enable  it  to  author- 
ize VHF  (Very  High  Frequency)  booster  stations 
under  safeguards  to  prevent  interference.  The  num- 
ber of  illegal  booster  operations  is  estimated  up  to 
1,000  or  more.  The  Commission  also  requested  legis- 
lation to  give  it  authority  over  community  antenna 
(CATV)  systems,  now  estimated  to  number  about 
700,  to  the  extent  of  requiring  such  closed-circuit 
systems  to  obtain  the  consent  of  the  stations  whose 
programs  they  pick  up,  and  to  carry  programs  of 
local  TV  stations.  Translator  stations,  which  re- 
broadcast  programs  on  the  higher  UHF  (Ultra 
High  Frequency)  channels  to  small  communities, 
were  enabled  to  increase  their  power  to  100  watts. 

AM  Radio.  As  of  June  30,  1959,  AM  authorizations 
rose  to  3,500,  of  which  3,377  held  operating  per- 
mits. Because  of  an  application  backlog,  the  Com- 
mission established  a  tune  after  which  new  AM 
applications  would  not  be  considered  with  those 
already  on  file.  FCC  determination  is  pending  on  the 
clear  channel  and  daytime  skywavc  proceedings.  It 
held  that  extended  hours  of  operations  for  daytime 
stations  is  not  feasible,  but  did  make  it  possible  for 
local  AM  stations  to  increase  their  daytime  power 
from  250  watts  to  1  kilowatt. 

FM  Radio.  Of  934  authorized  FM  stations,  776  had 
operating  permits.  Included  were  165  educational 
stations  of  which  154  held  operating  permits.  In- 
creased interest  in  FM  was  reflected  by  the  mount- 
ing applications  for  new  stations  as  well  as  fewer 
station  deletions.  Some  applications  were  competi- 
tive and  required  hearings.  Only  seven  States  are 
still  without  FM  stations. 

Miscellaneous.  Never  before  has  so  much  of  the 
Commission's  time  been  required  by  litigation  and 
legislative  matters,  manifest  in  the  manhours  de- 
voted to  these  subjects  at  the  expense  of  other 
pressing  business.  During  the  fiscal  year  the  FCC 
was  party  to  or  participated  in  122  cases  in  the 
Federal  courts.  Congress  was  considering  many  pro- 
posals to  amend  the  Communications  Act,  including 
ten  submitted  by  the  Commission.  Among  the  im- 
portant international  conferences  to  which  the  FCC 
furnished  chairmen,  delegates,  and  vice-chairmen 
were  the  International  Telephone  and  Telegraph 
Consultative  Committee  subcommittee  meeting  in 
Tokyo  in  May  1959,  and  the  International  Tele- 
communications Union  conference  at  Geneva  which 
looked  toward  extending  use  of  the  radio  spectrum 
to  40,000  megacycles  and  providing  frequencies  for 
space  communication  and  radio  astronomy.  Interfer- 
ence ^and  enforcement  problems  continued  to  tax  the 
FCC's  field  engineering  force.  The  volume  of  com- 
plaints is  such  that  some  560  cooperating  groups 
must  handle  the  minor  cases  at  the  local  level  Dur- 
ing the  year  FCC  field  engineers  uncovered  329 
unlicensed  radio  operations  as  well  as  an  additional 
215  illegal  TV  boosters.  While  able  to  give  priority 
to  furnishing  monitoring  bearings  to  ships  and 
planes  in  distress,  the  Commission  had  to  curtail 
inspection  of  some  radio  stations.  Another  field  task 
was  the  processing  of  applications  for  high  antennas 
involving  aeronautical  safety.  Eighty-one  TV  towers 
of  1,000  feet  or  higher  are  now  in  operation,  the 
tallest  being  the  1,610-foot  shaft  of  KSWS-TV,  in 
Roswell,  New  Mexico. 

Commission.  The  present  staff  of  the  Commission  is 


A    contingent    of    royal    troops    returns    to    headquarters    at    Sam    Neua    in    northern    Laos    aftl 
patrolling      nearby      hills     for     Communist-led      insurgents       (Wide      World)      Below,      lighterage 
methods  are   used   to   land   some  30,000  tons  of  cargo   a   month   at   Accra,   Ghana,   while  a    new 
harbor    is    under    construction    at    Tema,    16    miles    from    the    capital      (United    Nations    Photo) 


Donkeys  work  along  with  modern 
machines  at  the  Gudu  Barrage  on 
the  Indus,  Pakistan,  above  (United 
Nations  Photo)  Workers,  at  right,  are 
building  slum-replacement  housing 
in  Baghdad  (Wide  World)  Conduit, 
below,  will  provide  140  million  gal 
of  water  a  day  for  Greater  Karachi, 
Pakistan  (Photo  courtesy  of  ICA) 
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1.300,  about  one-quarter  of  which  is  en- 
in  field  work.  There  were  no  changes  in 
nission  membership  during  the  year.  Commis- 
sioner John  C.  Doerfer  is  Chairman,  and  Commis- 
sioner Rosel  H.  Hyde  was  reappointed. 
FEDERAL  CROP  INSURANCE  CORPORATION  (FCIC).  The 
experimental  work  of  the  Federal  Crop  Insurance 
Corporation  in  development  and  operation  of  all- 
risk  insurance  of  farmers'  crop  investments  showed 
another  favorable  year  in  1959.  The  loss  was  71^ 
of  each  premium  dollar  paid  by  farmers  for  pro- 
tection used  to  pay  insured  losses.  The  1959  experi- 
ence marked  the  first  time  in  the  20-year  history  of 
this  all-risk  farm  insurance  that  it  has  operated  for 
three  consecutive  years  in  which  premiums  ex- 
ceeded indemnities  paid. 

However,  the  need  that  exists  for  this  basic  in- 
surance of  money  fanners  must  spend  to  produce 
their  crop  is  wefl  illustrated  even  in  the  years  of 
favorable  insurance  experience.  In  1959,  for  exam- 
ple, South  Dakota,  one  of  the  largest  of  the  crop 
insurance  States,  experienced  its  worst  year  in  his- 
torv.  The  Corporation  paid  indemnities  of  $4.25 
million  to  South  Dakota  farmers  who  were  hit  hard 
by  such  varied  causes  of  loss  as  excess  heat,  hot 
winds,  drought,  green  aphids,  frost,  snow,  excess 
moisture,  red  leaf  virus,  and  nonpolLnation.  The 
crop  disaster  that  dealt  such  a  heavy  blow  in  South 
Dakota  also  extended  into  many  counties  in  North 
Dakota  and  Minnesota.  The  severity  of  this  crop 
disaster  resulted  in  nearly  64  percent  of  the  indem- 
nities paid  by  the  Corporation  in  1959  going  to 
fanners  in  these  three  States. 

With  premiums  of  $18.6  million  and  indemnities 
of  $13.2  million,  the  Corporation  had  a  premium 
surplus  of  $5.4  million  for  1959  compared  to  $13.1 
million  in  1958  and  $5.2  million  in  1957.  The  only 
insurance  States  requiring  more  than  their  premiums 
to  pay  losses  were  South  Dakota,  Minnesota,  Ohio, 
Georgia,  and  Utah. 

Premiums  exceeded  indemnities  in  713  of  the  847 
insurance  counties  in  1959  with  134  requiring  more 
than  their  premiums  to  pay  insured  losses.  Only  the 
barley,  multiple  crop,  flax,  oats,  and  peach  insur- 
ance plans  operated  at  a  deficit  in  1959  while  the 
dry  bean,  citrus,  corn,  cotton,  grain  sorghum,  soy- 
bean, tobacco,  and  wheat  plans  all  showed  premium 
surpluses.  The  table  below  shows  the  1959  experi- 
ence and  insurance  volume  of  each  experimental 
plan. 

UNITED  STATES  CROP  INSURANCE  PROGRAMS,   19S9 


Program 

Premiums        Indemnities 
(Thousands  of  Dollars) 

Loss 
Ratio 

Barley     .    .. 

$536 

$582 

1.09 

Bean 

114 

104 

.91 

Citrus 

192 

15 

.39 

Combined  Crop 

1,295 

2,155 

1.66 

Corn 

3,443 

1,762 

.51 

Cotton    .  . 

1,294 

682 

.53 

Flax 

457 

752 

1  65 

Grain  Sorghum 

5 

1 

.26 

Oat      . 

82 

83 

1  02 

83*     • 

120 
49 

160 
54 

.83 
1  11 

!££        . 

605 
1,713 

378 
494 

.63 
.29 

Wheat 

8,694 

5,951 

.68 

Totals 

.     $18,599 

$13,173 

.71 

The  most  significant  improvement  in  the  experi- 
mental work  on  all-risk  insurance  (with  the  excep- 
tion of  the  systematic  strengthening  of  the  coverage 
and  premium  rate  structure  in  recent  years)  will  get 
underway  in  1960.  This  will  be  the  conversion  of  tne 
insurance  offer  to  a  new  guaranteed  production 
plan.  Corn,  soybean,  and  some  tobacco  counties  will 
go  to  the  new  plan  in  1960  and  other  crops  will 


follow  in  1961.  This  plan  provides  the  fanner  more 
choice  regarding  the  amount  of  indemnity  paid  for 
an  insured  loss  and  the  premium  to  be  paid.  It  is 
also  simplified.  The  plan  will  provide  the  farmer  a 
guarantee  of  a  specified  amount  of  good  quality 
production.  The  percent  the  policyholder  falls  short 
of  the  production  guarantee  will  be  his  percent  of 
loss.  The  percent  of  loss  applied  to  the  dollar 
amount  of  insurance  he  has  selected  will  determine 
the  amount  of  indemnity  to  be  paid.  Premium,  of 
course,  will  also  be  determined  by  the  amount  of 
insurance  selected. 

During  the  experimental  period  of  the  all-risk 
insurance  operation  which  started  in  1948  with  the 
reduction  of  operations  from  2,500  to  375  counties, 
the  Corporation  has  paid  indemnities  of  $219.2  mil- 
lion to  insured  fanners  compared  to  premiums  of 
$226.5  million  paid  by  farmers  for  all-risk  pro- 
tection. — F.  N.  MCCARTNEY 
FEDERAL  DEPOSIT  INSURANCE  CORPORATION  (FDIC). 
An  independent  agency  of  the  U.S.  government,  the 
corporation  was  organized  under  tne  Banking  Act 
of  1933  and  operates  under  the  provisions  of  the 
Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Act  of  1950.  The  major 
functions  of  the  corporation  are  to  pay  off  the  in- 
sured deposits  of  banks  that  closed  without  ade- 
quate provision  having  been  made  to  pay  the  claims 
of  depositors,  to  act  as  receiver  for  all  suspended 
national  banks  and  for  suspended  State  banks  when 
appointed  by  State  authorities,  and  to  prevent  the 
continuance  or  development  of  unsafe  or  unsound 
banking  practices.  In  order  to  avert  a  loss  or  to  pro- 
tect depositors  the  corporation  may  make  loans  to. 
purchase  assets  from,  or  make  deposits  in,  insured 
banks.  Its  income  is  derived  from  semiannual  as- 
sessments paid  by  all  insured  banks  and  from  its 
invested  funds. 

On  June  30,  1959,  total  assets  of  the*  corporation 
amounted  to  $2,172,225,072,  of  which  over  99  per- 
cent were  U.S.  government  obligations.  Liabilities 
amounted  to  $145,521,292,  of  which  credits  to  in- 
sured banks  toward  future  assessments  represented 
more  than  98  percent.  The  deposit  insurance  fund 
amounted  to  $2,026,703,780. 

Of  the  13,498  operating  commercial  banks  and 
trust  companies  in  tne  United  States  and  possessions 
on  June  30,  1959,  deposits  in  13,102  wore  insured 
by  the  FDIC.  Of  the  519  mutual  savings  banks,  251 
were  insured  by  the  corporation.  On  June  10,  1959, 
estimated  insured  deposits  constituted  $137,056 
million  of  the  total  deposits  of  $234,747  million  held 
by  the  insured  banks. 

In  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30,  1959,  there  were 
three  new  cases  in  which  disbursements  by  the 
FDIC  were  made  to  protect  insured  depositors.  Dis- 
bursements in  these  cases  totaled  $2.1  million.  Over 
the  entire  period  of  Federal  insurance  of  bank  de- 
posits, the  FDIC  has  disbursed  approximately 
$346.9  million  in  the  cases  of  438  banks  having  more 
than  1.4  million  depositors  with  deposits  of  $593.6 
million.  About  1,600  depositors  with  accounts  in 
excess  of  the  insurance  maximum  sustained  some 
loss,  which  was  estimated  at  about  $2  million. 
Chairman:  Jesse  P.  Wolcott. 
FEDERAL  EXTENSION  SERVICE.  See  COOPERATIVE  EX- 
TENSION SERVICE. 

FEDERAL  MARITIME  BOARD.  The  Federal  Maritime 
Board  was  established  within  the  Department  of 
Commerce  in  1950.  The  Board  consists  of  three 
members  appointed  by  the  President  with  the  con- 
sent of  the  Senate,  one  of  whom  is  designated  by 
the  President  as  Chairman.  The  Chairman  is  ex 
officio  the  Administrator  of  the  Maritime  Adminis- 
tration (q.v. ).  To  the  Federal  Maritime  Board  were 
delegated  the  regulatory  functions  of  the  former 
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U.S.  Maritime  Commission,  and  its  functions  relat- 
ing to  the  determination  of  subsidies  paid  to  U.S. 
shipbuilders  and  ship  operators  to  compensate  for 
the  difference  between  United  States  and  foreign 
building  and  operating  costs. 

In  its  regulatory  activities,  the  Board  is  indepen- 
dent of  the  Secretary  of  Commerce;  in  its  subsidy 
determinations,  it  is  guided  by  the  policies  of  the 
Secretary.  Rate  schedules  of  shipping  lines  and 
terminal  operators  are  filed  with  the  Board  and 
examined  by  it  to  make  sure  that  the  schedules  are 
accurate  and  nondiscriminatory.  Conference  agree- 
ments made  by  shipping  lines  must  also  be  approved 
by  the  Board.  Complaints  from  shipping  lines,  ship- 
pers, or  other  groups,  of  violations  of  maritime  laws 
are  investigated  by  the  Board,  which  may  also  in- 
vestigate rates  and  practices  on  its  own  motion. 

The  Board  also  holds  hearings  on  requests  of 
shipping  companies  to  charter  government-owned 
vessels,  to  determine  whether  such  charters  will  be 
in  the  public  interest  and  cannot  be  met  by  private 
operators.  —CLARENCE  C.  MORSE 

FEDERAL  MEDIATION  AND  CONCILIATION  SERVICE. 
The  Service,  created  by  the  Labor-Management 
Relations  Act,  1947,  is  an  independent  govern- 
mental agency  charged  with  promoting  industrial 
peace  and  stability.  In  order  to  carry  out  its  ob- 
jective, it  encourages  and  assists  the  representatives 
of  employers  and  employees,  in  industries  affecting 
commerce  other  than  air  and  rail  transportation,  to 
resolve  their  differences  through  free  collective  bar- 
gaining. Its  duties  are:  to  assist  labor  and  manage- 
ment in  settling  industrial  disputes;  to  assist  labor 
and  management  in  preventing  industrial  disputes; 
to  assist  labor  and  management  in  improving  the 
climate  of  industrial  relations;  and  to  assist  labor 
and  management  by  furnishing  panels  of  qualified 
arbitrators  for  their  selection  and  employment. 

The  Service  is  automatically  notified  when  nego- 
tiations for  contract  renewals  threaten  to  lead  to  a 
dispute.  It  is  mandatory  under  the  Labor-Manage- 
ment Relations  Act,  1947,  that  a  notice  of  dispute  be 
filed  if  agreement  is  not  reached  30  days  in  advance 
of  the  termination  or  reopening  date  of  the  contract. 
If  the  dispute  falls  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
Service,  the  regional  office  assigns  a  mediator  to 
contact  the  parties  to  see  whether  assistance  will  be 
needed. 

In  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1959,  the 
Service  received  over  103,000  notices.  Many  of  these 
cases  were  consolidated  with  other  related  situations 
to  agree  with  the  actual  negotiating  units;  some 
notices  involved  circumstances  which  failed  to  com- 
ply with  requirements  of  law  pertaining  to  the 
jurisdiction  policy  of  the  Service;  there  were  in- 
stances where  no  need  for  mediation  existed  or 
developed  despite  receipt  of  a  dispute  notice.  The 
Service  provided  formal  mediation  assistance,  in 
which  mediators  participated  and  conducted  Joint 
and  separate  conferences  with  the  parties,  in  7,178 
cases,  a  19  percent  increase  over  the  previous  year. 

Either  one  or  both  parties  to  a  dispute  may  re- 
quest assistance  by  the  Service  in  reaching  a  settle- 
ment. There  were  1,407  such  requests  received 
during  fiscal  year  1959.  Or  the  Service  may,  on  its 
own  motion,  intercede  in  disputes  which  threaten 
to  imperil  the  public  interest.  In  fiscal  year  1959, 
the  Service  acted  in  33  such  situations. 

The  arbitration  function  of  the  Service  is  com- 
pletely separate  from  its  mediation  function.  Medi- 
ators on  its  staff  do  not  arbitrate  disputes.  The  Ser- 
vice does,  however,  maintain  a  nation-wide  roster  of 
Qualified  arbitrators,  and  upon  the  joint  request  of 
the  parties  nominates  panels  of  arbitrators  for  their 
consideration. 


All  activities  of  the  Service  are  designed  to 
strengthen  the  national  labor-management  relations 
policy  favoring  free  collective  bargaining  and  re- 
sponsible labor-management  relations  resulting  from 
it.  The  Service  has  a  staff  of  about  210  mediators 
located  in  the  major  industrial  areas  throughout  the 
nation.  Its  headquarters  are  in  Washington,  D.C., 
where  the  director  and  a  small  staff  coordinate  ac- 
tivities, establish  policy,  and  conduct  administrative 
affairs.  Director:  Joseph  Finnegan. 

—JOSEPH  F.  FINNEGAN 

FEDERAL  POWER  COMMISSION  (FPC).  The  Commis- 
sion was  established  in  1920  and  organized  as  an 
independent  agency  in  its  present  form  in  1930. 
During  the  year  ended  June  30,  1959,  the  FPC 
issued  198  natural  gas  certificates  authorizing  4,900 
mi.  of  pipeline  and  613,000  compressor  horsepower, 
costing  about  $763  million.  It  acted  on  110  Hydro- 
electric project  applications,  authorizing  approxi- 
mately 1  million  kw.  of  new  ultimate  capacity.  A 
total  of  1,724  gas  pipeline  and  electric  interstate 
rate  filings  were  made,  including  reductions  totaling 
nearly  $2  million  and  increases  of  approximately 
$166  million  annually.  All  but  about  $3.8  million  of 
the  increases  were  suspended.  Independent  gas  pro- 
ducers made  8,769  rate  filings,  including  2,042  in 
increases  totaling  $58.9  million,  of  which  1,091  for 
$51.9  million  per  year  were  suspended  and  951  to- 
taling $7  million  were  allowed. 
FEDERAL  RESERVE  SYSTEM.  Efforts  of  the  Federal  Re- 
serve System  are  directed  toward  providing  mone- 
tary  ana  credit  conditions  that  will  foster  high  levels 
of  business  and  employment,  maintain  the  stability 
of  the  dollar,  and  promote  sustainable  growth  in 
the  economy.  In  1959,  System  operations  were  di- 
rected toward  containment  of  inflationary  pressuies 
accompanying  the  resurgence  of  the  economy  to 
new  high  levels  of  activity. 

The  Federal  Reserve  System,  established  in  1913 
by  Act  of  Congress,  comprises  the  Board  of  Gover- 
nors, the  Federal  Open  Market  Committee,  12  Fed- 
eral Reserve  Banks  and  their  24  branches,  and  the 
Federal  Advisory  Council.  All  national  banks  and 
approximately  1,700  State  banks  are  members  of 
the  Federal  Reserve  System. 

The  Federal  Reserve  Banks  are  primarily  bankers' 
banks.  Their  principal  activities  consist  of  holding 
member  bank  reserves,  supplying  banks  with  cur- 
rency and  coin,  providing  a  nation-wide  system  for 
the  collection  of  checks,  making  loans  to  member 
banks,  engaging  in  open  market  operations  as  re- 
ferred to  below,  making  transfers  of  funds  by  wire, 
and  acting  as  depositaries  and  fiscal  agents  of  the 
United  States.  While  the  member  banks  own  the 
stock  of  the  Federal  Reserve  Banks,  which  under 
the  law  carries  a  six  percent  dividend,  such  owner- 
ship does  not  give  the  member  banks  any  voice  in 
the  management  of  the  Reserve  Banks  other  than 
the  right  given  by  law  to  participate  in  the  election 
of  six  of  the  nine  directors. 

The  Board  consists  of  seven  members  appointed 
by  the  President  with  due  regard  for  representation 
of  the  financial,  agricultural,  industrial,  and  com- 
mercial interests,  and  the  various  sections  of  the 
country.  The  expenses  of  the  Board  are  met  through 
semiannual  assessments  upon  the  Reserve  Banks  in 
proportion  to  their  capital  stock  and  surplus.  The 
principal  duties  of  the  Board  consist  of  exerting  an 
influence  over  credit  conditions,  in  order  to  avoid 
injurious  credit  expansion  or  contraction,  and  super- 
vising the  Federal  Reserve  Banks  and  member 
banks. 

The  Board  fixes  the  reserves  that  member  banks 
are  required  to  maintain  against  deposits,  and  re- 
views and  determines  the  rates  fixed  by  the  Federal 
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Reserve  Banks  on  their  discounts  and  advances  to 
member  banks.  It  regulates  the  proportion  of  credit 
that  may  be  extended  for  purchasing  or  carrying 
securities.  It  supervises  the  issue  and  retirement  of 
Federal  Reserve  notes  and  regulates  rates  of  interest 
member  banks  may  pay  on  time  and  savings  de- 
posits. It  may  remove  officers  and  directors  of 
member  banks  for  continued  violations  of  law  or 
unsafe  or  unsound  banking  practices.  It  supervises 
the  establishment  of  corporations  chartered  under 
Federal  law  to  engage  in  international  or  foreign 
banking  and  of  foreign  branches  of  national  and 
State  member  banks.  Bank  holding  companies  must 
obtain  approval  of  the  Board  prior  to  certain  ac- 
quisitions of  stock  or  assets  of  banks. 

All  members  of  the  Board  of  Governors  serve  on 
the  Fedeial  Open  Market  Committee,  whose  mem- 
bership also  includes  five  Presidents  of  the  Federal 
Reserve  Banks  as  representatives  of  the  Reserve 
Banks.  Under  the  law  the  Committee  has  the  re- 
sponsibility of  directing  purchases  and  sales 
of  securities  by  the  Federal  Reserve  Banks 
in  the  open  market  for  the  purpose  of  accommodat- 
ing commerce  and  business  ana  with  regard  to  their 
bearing  upon  the  general  credit  situation  of  the 
country. 

The  Federal  Advisory  Council  is  composed  of  12 
representative  bankers,  one  from  each  Federal  Re- 
;erve  District,  selected  annually  by  the  directors  of 
the  respective  Federal  Reserve  Banks.  It  confers 
with  the  Board  of  Governors  on  business  conditions, 
and  makes  advisory  recommendations  to  the  Board 
regarding  the  affairs  of  the  System. 
FEDERAL  TRADE  COMMISSION  (FTC).  Applications  for 
complaints  (requests  for  Commission  investigations) 
continued  to  rise  during  fiscal  year  1959,  reaching  a 
record  high  of  4,400.  Formal  complaints  issued  oy 
the  FTC  totaled  350,  a  slight  decline  from  the  1958 
figure  of  354.  This  was  more  than  offset,  however, 
by  a  sharp  increase  in  the  number  of  cease  and  desist 
orders,  which  rose  from  273  in  1958  to  331.  In  the 
anti-monopoly  field,  the  Commission  issued  79  for- 
mal complaints  and  64  orders  to  discontinue  illegal 
practices.  Antideceptive  actions  resulted  in  the  issu- 
ance of  271  complaints  and  267  orders. 

During  the  year  the  Commission  showed  grow- 
ing concern  over  threatened  monopoly  in  the  food 
field.  It  issued  complaints  challenging  the  acquisi- 
tion of  nearly  2,400  stores  by  two  of  the  country's 
largest  retail  food  chains  and  also  charged  two  lead- 
ing dairy  companies  with  fixing  prices  for  milk  and 
dairy  products.  Other  significant  anti-monopoly  ac- 
tions included  attacks  by  the  FTC  on  15  leading 
automobile  tire  and  tube  manufacturers  and  two 
tiade  associations  for  conspiracy  to  fix  prices  in 
their  $2  billion-a-year  industry.  The  Commission 
also  issued  complaints  against  two  leading  oil  com- 
panies for  fixing  and  maintaining  retail  gasoline 
prices,  and  charged  the  nation's  largest  newsstand 
chain  with  coercing  suppliers  into  paying  them  un- 
lawful promotional  allowances.  In  addition,  at  mid- 
year 35  investigations  of  suspected  monopolistic 
practices  were  in  progress. 

The  greatest  number  of  complaints  and  orders, 
however,  continued  to  be  directed  at  deceptive  prac- 
tices, covering  the  full  range  of  chicanery.  It  has 
been  estimated  by  experts  that  there  are  at  least  22 
major  categories  of  deceptive  practices  and  about 
225  different  types  within  these  categories,  with 
hundreds  of  variations  of  these  types.  The  most 
frequent  offense  is  fictitious  pricing,  a  ubiquitous 
practice  in  which  merchants  overstate  the  regular 
price  of  their  merchandise  so  that  the  sale  price  ap- 
pears to  be  a  bargain.  During  fiscal  1959  the  Com- 
mission issued  117  complaints  and  88  orders  to  halt 
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this  practice.  In  addition,  it  issued  a  widely-pub- 
licized set  of  rules,  known  as  Guides  against  Decep- 
tive Pricing,  which  served  both  to  alert  the  public 
to  this  evil  and  to  point  out  to  businessmen  the  legal 
boundaries  of  price  advertising  claims.  In  addition, 
the  guides  have  given  Better  Business  Bureaus  ana 
advertising  media  long-needed  governmental  sup- 
port for  their  own  attack  on  fictitious  pricing.  Also 
noteworthy  was  the  FTC's  attack  on  misleading 
advertising  of  automobile  battery  guarantees.  As  a 
result  of  this  crackdown,  stipulations  were  obtained 
from  21  major  sellers  of  batteries  whereby  they 
agreed  to  discontinue  the  complained-of  adver- 
tising. 

The  Commission  also  moved  against  a  wide  va- 
riety of  other  deceptive  practices.  These  included 
selling  rugs  of  smaller  dimensions  than  those  shown 
on  labels,  unfair  disparagement  of  aluminum  cook- 
ware  by  a  seller  of  stainless  steel  utensils,  passing 
off  electric  appliances  as  made  by  Ceneral  Electric 
and  Westingnouse  when  only  thermostats  purchased 
from  these  companies  had  been  used  by  the  manu- 
facturer in  the  assembly  of  the  products,  and  falsely 
representing  to  aspiring  writers  that  their  book 
manuscripts  would  be  published  on  a  "cooperative" 
basis  with  resulting  profitable  royalties. 

In  addition  to  its  broad  authority  to  proceed 
against  "unfair  methods  of  competition"  and  "un- 
fair and  deceptive  acts  and  practices,"  the  Com- 
mission is  charged  with  policing  special  statutes 
calling  for  truth  in  the  labeling  and  advertising  of 
furs,  woolens,  and  textiles.  Responsibility  for  the 
latter  was  added  with  the  passage  by  Congress  of 
the  Textile  Products  Identification  Act,  which  goes 
into  effect  on  Mar.  3,  1960. 

Another  significant  development  during  1959  was 
the  announcement  by  FTC  Chairman  Earl  W. 
Kintner  that  the  Commission  would  intensify  its  po- 
licing of  television  commercials  in  a  crackdown  on 
false  and  misleading  TV  advertising.  At  the  same 
time,  the  Chairman  called  upon  the  broadcasting 
industry  to  recognize  its  responsibility  to  halt  bad 
taste  in  advertising  even  where  no  legal  action  is 
now  possible. 

FEDERATION  OF  THE  ARAB  EMIRATES  OF  THE  SOUTH. 
See  ADEN  PROTECTORATE. 

FENCING.  At  the  world  fencing  championships  held 
in  Budapest,  Hungary,  the  Soviet  Union  captured 
the  mens  foil  team  title  by  defeating  West  Ger- 
many, 9-3.  The  surprisingly  strong  West  German 
team  had  upset  a  defending  champion  French  team 
earlier  the  same  day.  Bruno  Khabarov  won  the  Epee 
title  for  the  Soviet  Union,  while  Emma  Efimova, 
a  28-year-old  Soviet  school  teacher,  won  the 
women's  world  fencing  title,  giving  her  country  the 
championship  in  that  division  for  the  third  straight 
year. 

Rudolf  Karpati  of  Hungary  won  the  saber  title  by 
defeating  Poland's  Jerzy  Pawlowski,  who  was  un- 
beaten in  all  seven  of  his  semi-final  matches.  Allan 
Jay  of  England  won  the  individual  foil  champion- 
ship. Other  team  winners  were:  epee,  Hungary; 
saber,  Poland;  women's  team,  Hungary;  overall 
competition,  U.S.S.R. 

Henry  Kolowrat,  Czech-bom  Yale  law  student, 
won  the  foil  title  at  the  U.S.  national  fencing  cham- 
pionships in  Los  Angeles.  Kolowrat  defeated  Lt. 
James  Margolis  of  the  U.S.  Navy,  5-4,  for  the  title. 
In  a  battle  of  expatriates,  Tomas  Orley,  now  of  San 
Francisco,  won  the  national  saber  title  by  defeating 
his  countryman,  Attilla  Keresztes,  of  Los  Angeles, 
5-2.  The  foil  title  was  won  by  Joseph  Paletta  of  the 
U.S.  Naval  Academy. 

A  19-year-old  Mexican  girl.  Pilar  Roldan,  won  the 
women's  national  foil  title  defeating  Mrs.  Marine 
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Mitchell,  by  a  score  of  4-2  in  a  fence-off.  Miss  Rol- 
dan  is  the  first  Latin-American  to  win  an  American 
fencing  title. 

The  New  York  Fencers  Club  captured  the  Na- 
tional fencing  championship  by  sweeping  the  three- 
weapon  team  title.  Winning  for  the  New  York  Club 
were  Aubrey  Seaman,  foil;  Abram  Cohen  and  Wally 
Farber,  saber;  and  Henry  Kolowrat,  epee. 

Three  young  Army  fencers,  Larry  Anastasi,  Paul 
Festhy  and  Richard  Stoll,  won  the  team  epee  title. 
The  squad,  representing  Army's  modern  pentathlon 
team,  defeated  the  Fencers  Club  of  New  York,  5-4; 
the  Los  Angeles  Athletic  Club,  5-1;  and  the  Uni- 
versity Fencers  Club  of  Chicago,  5-4.  Other  team 
winners  were:  foil,  New  York  University  (Mike 
Dasaro,  Martin  Davis,  Cene  Clazer);  saber,  Salle 
Santelli,  New  York  (Robert  Blum,  Allan  Kwartler, 
Chaba  Pallaghy,  George  Worth);  Women's  title, 
Los  Angeles  A.C.  (Maxine  Mitchell,  Joan  Despars, 
Frances  Talley);  overall,  Fencers  Club  of  New 
York. 

In  the  National  Collegiate  championships  held  at 
Annapolis,  Md.,  host  Navy  won  all  the  laurels.  It 
captured  team  honors  after  a  struggle  with  N.Y.U., 
while  individual  championships  went  to  Joseph  Pa- 
letta,  foil;  Roland  Wommack,  epee;  and  Al  Morales, 
saber. 

At  the  Intercollegiate  Association  matches  in  New 
York  city,  Navy  and  N.Y.U.  shared  honors.  N.Y.U.'s 
Cene  Glazer  won  the  individual  foil  title,  and  his 
team  won  three  victories,  foil,  saber,  and  three- 
weapon.  Navy  won  the  epee  team  title,  while  Roland 
Wommack  took  the  individual  epee  honors  and  Al 
Morales  the  saber.  In  Brooklyn,  N.Y.,  Fran  Sidoti, 
of  Jersey  City  State,  won  the  individual  fencing  title 
at  the  women's  intercollegiate  championships.  The 
Paterson  State  team  of  New  Jersey,  with  Dorothy 
Pohlman,  Patricia  Dolan  and  Marilyn  Gerber,  won 
team  honors.  — HUGH  WELBORN 

FERNANDO  DE  NORONHA.  A  Brazilian  island  in  the 
Atlantic  Ocean,  340  miles  northeast  of  Recife.  Area: 
10  sq.mi.,  not  including  the  eight  small  islets  con- 
sidered part  of  it.  Pop.  (1958):  581,  not  including 
military  personnel.  It  was  used  as  a  penal  colony 
until  1942.  In  1958  the  United  States  established  a 
guided-missile  tracking  station  on  the  island  com- 
manded by  a  Brazilian  officer  and  operated  by 
American  technicians.  Military  governor:  Lt.  Col. 
Jos6  Francisco  Costa. 

FIJI.  A  British  crown  colony,  composed  of  322 
South  Pacific  Islands  (106  are  inhabited)  and  the 
dependent  island  of  Rotuma,  situated  1,740  miles 
northeast  of  Australia.  Total  area:  7,038  sq.mi.  of 
which  Viti  Levu,  the  largest  island,  covers  4,010 
sq.mi.  Pop.  (1957  est.):  361,038.  Capital:  Suva,  on 
Viti  Levu,  37.371  inhabitants.  In  1957  there  were 
540  schools  of  all  levels  with  a  total  registration  of 
69,125  students.  The  native  Fiji  Islanders  and  the 
European  population  are  predominantly  Christian 
while  most  of  the  Indians  are  Hindus.  The  chief 
products  are  bananas,  coconuts,  sugar  cane,  rice, 
pineapples,  and  cocoa.  Some  of  the  smaller  islands 
produce  valuable  woods.  Trade  reached  a  peak  in 
1957  with  imports  valued  at  FE15.2  million  and 
exports  at  F£15  million. 

In  1958  revenue  was  estimated  at  F£  6,362,078; 
expenditure  at  F£ 6,101,939.  (The  Fiji  pound 
equals  $2.52. )  The  administration  of  Fiji  is  headed 
by  a  Governor,  with  an  Executive  Council  and  a 
Legislative  Council.  Governor:  Sir  Kenneth  P.  Mad- 
docks. 

FINANCIAL  REVIEW.  Int.rttt  Rates.  One  of  the  most 
conspicuous  financial  developments  in  1959  was  die 
almost  uninterrupted  movement  of  interest  rates 
upward.  This  development  was  the  result  of  heavy 


demands  for  credit  from  both  private  and  govern- 
ment borrowers,  arising  from  a  continuing  strong 
recovery  from  the  1957-58  recession.  Although  a 
fairly  high  level  of  savings  provided  substantial  sup- 
plies of  credit,  commercial  bank  credit  was  kept 
under  fairly  tight  rein.  Hence,  there  were  large  de- 
mands for  credit,  a  relatively  short  supply,  and  re- 
sultant higher  borrowing  costs.  Interest  rates  were 

TABLE  1— MONEY  RATES  IN  NEW  YORK  CITY 
(Percent  per  annum) 


Prime 

Treasury  Securities 

commercial      Prime 

(market  yield) 

1959 

paper 

bankers' 

3  mo. 

9-12  mo. 

Month 

4-6  mos. 

acceptances 

bills 

issues 

January 
February 

3.30 
3.26 

2.75 
2.7S 

2.82 

2.70 

3.26 

3.38 

March 

.     335 

288 

2.80 

3.56 

April 
May 

342 
356 

2.98 
3.17 

2.95 
2.84 

3.66 
3.92 

June 

.  .     3  83 

3.31 

3.21 

3.97 

July 

398 

345 

3.20 

430 

August 

397 

3.56 

3.38 

4.32 

September 

4.63 

407 

404 

4.80 

October 

4.73 

425 

4.05 

4.65 

1959  (avg  )• 
1058  (av*  ) 

.     380 
246 

332 
204 

320 
1  78 

398 
209 

1957  (avg  ) 

381 

345 

323 

3.53 

•  Through  October. 

not  high,  historically  speaking,  but  they  rose  to 
levels  that  had  not  been  reached  in  nearly  three 
decades.  Toward  the  year  end  no  reversal  of  the 
trend  was  in  sight. 

TABLE  2— BOND  YIELDS  IN  1959 
(Percent  per  annum) 


J959                   U  S.  gov't 
Month              (Long  term) 

Municipals 
(High  grade) 

Corporate 
(High  grade)       Total 

January 

390 

3.19 

4  12 

441 

February 

392 

3  16 

4  14 

443 

March 

392 

306 

4  13 

440 

April 

401 

3  12 

423 

447 

May 

408 

329 

4.37 

460 

June 

409 

337 

446 

469 

July 

4.11 

351 

447 

472 

August 

410 

344 

443 

4.71 

September 

426 

360 

452 

4.82 

October 

4.11 

357 

457 

487 

1959  (avg.)«    . 

405 

333 

434 

4.61 

1958  (avg  ) 

343 

2.92 

3.79 

4.16 

1057  (avg  ) 

347 

3  10 

389 

4.21 

0  Through  October. 

Tables  1  and  2  giving  average  short  term  and 
long  term  rates  month-by-month,  clearly  indicate 
that  the  rise  in  rates  was  general  and  extended  to 
all  maturities.  Corporate  oond  developments  are 
further  shown  by  data  in  Table  3,  giving  a  com- 

Eison  of  corporate  bond  yields  in  1958  and  1959 
rating  ana  by  industry.  The  annual  averages 
wn  for  the  years  1957,  1958,  and  1959  (through 
October)  provide  a  clear  indicator  of  how  interest 
rates  responded  to  the  recession  which  started  in 
the  latter  part  of  1957  and  extended  into  the  early 
part  of  1958. 

TABLE  3— CORPORATE  BOND  YIELDS— PERCENT 


October 

October 

By  Rating 

1958    1959 

By  Industry 

1958    1959 

AAA 

4.11     4.57 

Industrials 

.  .     4  25     4  70 

AA 

4.21     4  76 

Rails 

456    496 

A 

4.45     4.87 

Utilities 

4.46    4  95 

BAA 

4.92     5.28 

Bank  lending  rates  to  business  also  reflected  the 
trend  to  higher  rates.  The  average  rate  on  short 
term  business  loans  in  19  large  cities  was  4.3  percent 
for  the  year  1958,  but  in  September  1959,  this  aver- 
age was  up  to  5.27  percent,  and  the  prime  rate  had 
been  raised  from  4.5  percent  to  5  percent. 

In  addition  to  individual  and  business  borrowers, 
the  U.S.  Treasury  found  itself  paying  a  high  rate 
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for  borrowed  money.  Prevented  from  issuing  long 
term  securities  by  a  statutory  4.25  percent  interest 
ceiling  on  securities  with  a  maturity  more  than  five 
years,  the  Treasury  was  forced  to  concentrate  its 
borrowing  on  short  term  issues.  Table  1  indicates 
what  happened  to  the  average  market  yield  on 
three-month  Treasury  bills,  and  it  may  be  noted  that 
the  average  rate  on  a  weekly  auction  of  these  bills 
reached  4.638  percent  in  December. 

Further,  the  Treasury  was  forced  to  place  a  5 
percent  rate  on  the  four-year  and  ten-month  notes 
it  offered  to  the  public  in  October.  These  notes 
elicited  an  unusual  response  from  individual  in- 
vestors, many  of  whom  purchased  them  with  funds 
withdrawn  from  savings  institutions. 

Savings  institutions,  generally,  sought  to  pay  bet- 
ter rates  to  their  depositors  or  shareholders.  Savings 
banks  in  New  York  State  raised  their  rates  to  3.5 
percent  and  many  contemplated  paying  3.75  percent 
in  1960  on  those  funds  remaining  on  deposit  for 
two  years  or  more.  Savings  and  loan  associations 
began  to  pay  even  higher  rates.  In  western  States 
rates  on  shares  of  4.5  percent  and  4.75  percent  were 
becoming  common.  Many  commercial  banks,  held 
to  a  3  percent  ceiling  rate  on  savings  deposits  by 
regulation  of  the  Board  of  Governors,  requested 
that  the  Board  lift  the  ceiling.  No  action  was  taken 
however,  by  mid-December. 

As  noted  above,  commercial  bank  credit  was  kept 
under  restraint  throughout  the  year  by  Federal  Re- 
serve actions.  For  example,  the  Federal  Reserve 
Bank  of  New  York  discount  rate  was  raised  from 
2.5  percent  to  3  percent  in  March;  it  then  went  up 
to  3.5  percent  and  subsequently  to  4  percent  in 
September.  Through  open  market  operations  the 
Federal  Reserve  kept  member  bank  reserves  fairly 
tight.  During  the  year  the  free  reserves  of  member 
banks  ( excess  reserves  minus  borrowings )  gradually 
declined  and  through  the  second  half  of  the  year 
fluctuated  around  a  minus  $500  million. 

No  changes  were  made  in  the  percentage  required 
reserves  of  member  banks,  but  in  December  the 
Board  of  Governors,  utilizing  its  new  authority, 
permitted  banks  to  count  a  portion  of  their  vault 
cash  as  a  part  of  their  legal  reserves.  The  action  was 
taken  when  seasonal  requirements  would  have 
called  for  some  additional  reserves  in  any  case. 

Capital  Markets.  The  Securities  and  Exchange 
Commission  estimated  that,  through  August,  cor- 
porations had  placed  $2,247  million  of  new  bond 
issues  privately  and  had  sold  publicly  $2,234  mil- 
lion for  a  total  of  $4,581  million.  New  preferred 
stock  issues  aggregated  $349  million  and  common 
stock  sales  were  $1,353  million.  Indications  were, 
except  for  common  stock  issues  running  ahead  of 
1958  sales,  that  new  corporate  issues  in  1959  would 
fall  considerably  short  of  the  levels  reached  in  1958. 

While  some  of  the  proceeds  of  new  issues  were 
used  for  debt  retirements,  the  bulk  of  the  new  capi- 
tal went  into  plant  and  equipment  and  for  additions 
to  working  capital. 

Corporations  in  general  slowed  down  their  rate 
of  fixed  capital  investment,  but  during  the  first  half 
of  the  year  engaged  in  a  substantial  inventory 
build-up.  Necessary  funds  other  than  from  security 
issues,  came  in  part  from  increased  short  term  bor- 
rowing, but  mainly  from  internal  sources— retained 
earnings  and  depreciation  allowances.  Much  of  the 
early  inventory  accumulation  was  in  anticipation  of 
work  stoppages  such  as  occurred  in  the  steel  in- 
dustry. 

The  capital  markets  were  drawn  on  fairly  heavily 
by  States  and  municipalities  which  through  August 
realized  approximately  $5,600  million  from  rales 
of  general  obligation  and  revenue  bonds.  It  ap- 


peared the  total  for  the  year  would  not  reach  that 
of  1958.  The  proceeds  of  these  issues  were  used  pri- 
marily for  education,  roads  and  bridges,  and  for 
water,  sewer  systems,  and  other  utilities. 

High  interest  costs  (Table  2)  caused  a  few  States 
and  municipalities  to  postpone  some  of  their  bor- 
rowing. 

Securities  Markets.  Trading  and  price  movements  in 
securities  markets  were  affected  by  substantially  the 
same  forces  that  prevailed  in  1958.  There  was  con- 
tinued economic  recovery,  not  seriously  disrupted 
even  by  the  steel  strike.  Consequently  security  buy- 
ers saw  1959  developing  as  a  good  year,  with  high 
expectations  for  1960.  As  shown  in  Table  4  cor- 
porate profits  after  taxes  reached  a  level  consider- 
ably above  1958,  and  cash  dividends  rose  somewhat. 


TABLE 


-CORPORATE  EARNINGS  AND  DIVIDENDS 
(Millions  of  dollars) 


Year 

Corporate  profits 
after  taxes 

Cask 
dividends 

1959« 

27,000 

12,800 

1958 

18,900 

12,400 

1957   . 

21,800 

12,400 

1956 

21,000 

11,900 

1955 

21,000 

11,000 

1954 

16,000 

9,900 

•  Second  quarter  at  seasonally  adjusted  annual  rate 

Again,  there  were  large  institutional  demands  for 
securities,  augmented  by  funds  diverted  from  sav- 
ings institutions  into  the  secunties  markets  by  indi- 
viduals. There  was  little  doubt  that  much  of  this 
buying  was  intended  as  a  hedge  against  inflation. 
Mutual  investment  companies  were  illustrative  of 
accumulations  of  capital  to  be  invested.  By  No- 
vember 1959,  open  end  investment  companies  had 
increased  their  assets  to  more  than  $15,400  million. 
This  represented  a  rise  of  more  than  $2,700  million 
over  the  comparable  1958  data. 

General  optimism  for  the  future  was  reflected  in 
both  the  volume  of  trading  and  prices.  Stock  trading 
on  the  New  York  Stock  Exchange  reached  796  mil- 
lion shares  by  the  third  week  in  December,  up  about 
70  million  shares  from  the  comparable  1958  period. 
On  the  American  Exchange  trading  was  up  even 
more,  relatively— from  232  million  shares  to  359 
million  in  December.  Bond  trading  rose  on  both 
exchanges,  to  $1,529  million  from  $1,340  million  on 
the  New  York  Stock  Exchange  and  from  $22  million 
to  $31  million  on  the  American  Exchange. 

TABLE  5— DOW-JONES  AVERAGES— CLOSING  PRICES 


Industrials 

Ratlroads 

Utilities 

Year 

Htgh 

Low 

High 

Low 

Htgk 

Low 

1959* 

678  10 

57446 

173  56 

14665 

94  70 

8505 

1958 

58365 

43689 

15791 

9989 

9100 

6894 

1957 

52077 

419.79 

15767 

9567 

7461 

62  10 

1956 

521.05 

462.35 

181  23 

150.44 

71.17 

6303 

«  Through  Dec  19,  1959. 

The  strong  upward  movement  in  stock  prices 
which  characterized  1958  was  continued  into  1959. 
Prices,  as  measured  by  averages,  rose  to  new  highs 
in  early  August,  and  after  dropping  back  were  rising 
steadily  again  near  the  year  end,  but  were  short  of 
the  peak.  Table  5  indicates  the  effect  on  the  Dow- 
Jones  averages  of  stock  prices.  Table  6  shows  how 
rising  prices  dropped  the  yields  on  industrial,  pub- 
lic utility,  and  bank  stocks. 

Reflecting  generally  rising  interest  rates,  bond 
prices  declined.  The  average  price  of  all  bonds  listed 
on  the  New  York  Stock  Exchange  fell  from  92.32  in 
August  1958  to  88.22  in  August  1959,  and  in  the 
same  period  taxable  Treasury  bonds  declined  from 
91.51  to  85.11. 

The  effect  of  these  movements  was  that  good 
stocks  were  yielding  less  than  bonds,  a  character- 
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istic  of  a  booming  stock  market.  (Compare  data  in 
Tables  3  and  6.) 

TABLE  6— YIELDS  IN  PERCENTAGES-SELECTED 
STOCKS 


October 

No.                             Stock 

1958 

1959 

125     Industrials 

.    .       345 

3  14 

24    Public  utilities 

4.11 

4.01 

25    Railroads 

480 

4.95 

15     Banks 

4.14 

3  70 

10    Insurance  companies 
14     High  grade  preferred 

2  75 
464 

303 
480* 

•  September 

Savings.  As  shown  in  Table  7  personal  disposable 
income  was  rising  rapidly  through  the  third  quar- 
ter of  the  year,  continuing  a  trend  in  effect  for  sev- 
eral years.  However,  as  so  often  happens  in  periods 
of  optimism  and  rising  economic  activity,  personal 
expenditures  also  increased  and  savings  fell  off. 
This,  plus  the  diversion  of  funds  to  stocks  and  other 
assets,  caused  some  slowing  of  the  rate  of  growth 
of  savings  institutions.  Nevertheless,  they  made 
good  gains. 

TABLE  7— PERSONAL  INCOME  AND  SAVINGS 
(Mtlltons  of  dollars) 


Disposable 
personal 

Personal 
consumption 

Personal 

Approximate 
%  of  income 

Year 

income 

expenditures 

savings 

saved 

U59ffl 

335,100° 

313,300° 

21,900° 

65 

1958 

316,500 

293,000 

23,500 

7.4 

1957 

305,100 

284,400 

20,700 

68 

1956 

290,500 

269,400 

21,100 

73 

1955 

274,400 

256,900 

17,500 

63 

•  Third  quarter  at  seasonally  adjusted  annual  rate 

The  total  assets  of  life  insurance  companies  rose 
from  $107,000  million  at  the  end  of  1958  to  $111,- 
600  million  by  the  end  of  August  1959.  Most  of 
these  new  funds  went  into  mortgage  loans  and  cor- 
porate bonds  ( Table  8 ) ,  although  there  was  an  un- 
usually large  increase  in  holdings  of  State  and 
municipal  securities. 

TABLE  8— SELECTED  LIFE  INSURANCE  COMPANY 
INVESTMENTS 

(Millions  oj  dollars) 


Investment 
U  S    Government  Securities 
State  and  municipals 
Corporate  bonds 
Corporate  stocks 
Mortgages 

August 
1958                1959 
7,300               7,354 
2,597               3,115 
42,200            44,539 
3,151               3,557 
36.323             38,282 

Savings  and  loan  associations  continued  their 
rather  phenomenal  post-war  growth.  Their  total 
savings  capital  reached  $52,000  million.  By  August 
1959,  they  had  increased  their  assets  to  $60,700  mil- 
lion, a  rise  of  more  than  $8,600  over  the  same  month 
of  1958.  As  usual,  these  associations  put  most  of 
their  new  funds  into  mortgage  loans. 

Mutual  savings  bank  deposits  grew  from  $33,200 
million  in  August  1958  to  $34,600  million  by  August 
1959.  Their  total  assets  reached  $38,800  million, 
representing  a  rise  of  about  $1,700  million  in  one 
year.  The  savings  banks  held  their  bond  portfolios 
quite  stable,  but  added  to  their  mortgage  holdings. 

—GORDON  A.  MCLEAN 

FINE  ARTS,  Commission  of.  The  Commission  of  Fine 
Arts  was  created  by  Congress  in  1910,  to  advise 
generally  upon  the  location,  selection,  and  erection 
of  statues,  fountains,  and  monuments  in  the  District 
of  Columbia,  and  also  to  advise  generally  upon 
Questions  of  art  when  required  to  do  so  by  the  Presi- 
dent or  by  any  committee  of  either  House  of  Con- 
gress. Under  this  latter  provision  its  functions  have 
been  enlarged  by  Executive  order  to  cover  all  works 


of  ait  with  which  the  Federal  government  is  con- 
cerned, including  designs  of  public  buildings  and 
public  parks,  within  the  District  of  Columbia.  The 
members  serve  without  remuneration.  Chairman: 
David  E.  Finley.  Address:  Interior  Department 
Building,  Washington  25,  D.C. 
FINLAND.  A  republic  of  northern  Europe.  Area: 
130,085  sq.mi.  Pop.  (1959  est.):  4,414,000.  Chief 
cities  (1959):  Helsinki  (capital)  436,852,  Tampere 
119,250,  Turko  117,464,  Lahti  61,712,  Pori  50,417. 
About  90  percent  of  the  inhabitants  speak  Finnish 
and  9.6  percent  speak  Swedish. 

Education  and  Religion.  In  1958  there  were  6,589 
elementary  schools  with  622,331  pupils,  and  422 
secondary  schools  with  161,881  students.  Of  the 
three  universities,  Helsinki,  with  751  teachers  and 
9,877  students,  is  the  largest.  The  national  church 
is  the  Evangelical  Lutheran,  which  in  1950  claimed 
95.2  percent  of  the  population  as  members. 

Production  and  Trade.  Agriculture  is  the  chief  oc- 
cupation of  the  people,  although  the  cultivated  area 
covers  only  8.1  percent  of  the  land.  However  the 
country's  principal  source  of  wealth  lies  in  its  for- 
ests, of  which  there  are  about  53.75  million  acres, 
with  productivity  on  42.2  million  acres.  The  wood- 
working industries  account  for  more  than  80  percent 
of  the  gross  value  of  exports.  Timber  production  in 
1957  was  800,000  standards,  cellulose  2,075,700 
metric  tons,  mechanical  pulp  982,000  metric  tons, 
paper  other  than  newsprint  548,600  metric  tons, 
newsprint  616,600  metric  tons,  cardboard  517,200 
metric  tons.  In  1958  exports  were  valued  at  $774,- 
687,500;  imports  at  $729,062,500. 

Finance.  Revenue  in  1958  was  300  billion  markkas 
and  expenditure  was  294.6  billion  markkas.  Since 
Sept.  15,  1957,  the  Finnish  markka  has  equaled 
U.S.$0.0031. 

Government.  The  constitution  of  July  17,  1919, 
vested  executive  power  in  a  president  elected  for 
six  years  by  300  electors,  chosen  in  the  same  manner 
as  members  of  the  Diet.  Legislative  power  rests 
with  the  unicameral  200-man  Diet.  President  of  the 
Republic:  Urho  K.  Kekkonen. 

Events,  1959.  After  40  days  of  tension  and  crisis, 
caused  by  the  Communists'  demand  for  representa- 
tion in  the  cabinet,  a  new  government  was  formed 
on  January  13  by  the  Agrarian  leader,  Professor 
Vieno  J.  Sukselainen.  Of  the  15  cabinet  posts  avail- 
able, all  but  one  went  to  members  of  the  Agrarian 
party.  The  lone  outsider  was  Vice  Premier  and 
Foreign  Minister  Ralf  Torngren,  a  prominent  mem- 
ber of  the  Swedish  Popular  party. 

Although  it  was  a  minority  government  resting  on 
a  slender  foundation  (the  Agrarians  hold  only  48 
seats  in  the  200-man  parliament),  the  new  admin- 
istration showed  remarkable  stability,  pushing  its 
measures  through  on  the  strength  of  shifting  parlia- 
mentary majorities. 

Immediately  after  taking  office,  Premier  Sukse- 
lainen declared  that  one  of  the  primary  objectives 
of  his  government  would  be  to  restore  the  good  re- 
lations with  the  Soviet  Union  that  had  been  seri- 
ously disturbed  by  political  developments  in  1958. 
On  January  21,  Finnish  President  Urho  K.  Kek- 
konen, also  an  Agrarian,  went  to  Leningrad  on 
a  "private  visit.  Shortly  afterwards  Premier 
Khrushchev  and  Foreign  Minister  Gromyko  joined 
him,  at  which  point  the  Finnish  Foreign  Ministry 
acknowledged  to  the  press  that  negotiations  were 
going  on  in  Leningrad.  The  outcome  of  the  talks 
was  considered  a  success  by  both  sides.  On  January 
24  it  was  officially  announced  that  the  long-delayed 
talks  on  a  new  Russo-Finnish  trade  agreement 
would  get  under  way  as  soon  as  possible. 

Another  practical  consequence  of  restored  good 
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will  was  the  appointment  of  a  new  Soviet  Ambas- 
sador, Alexey  Sakharov,  in  Helsinki,  after  a  pro- 
longed vacancy  that  began  in  September  1958, 
when  Ambassador  Victor  Lebedev  returned  home 
ostensibly  for  reasons  of  health. 

At  the  opening  of  the  Finnish  Parliament  on  Feb- 
ruary 11,  the  House  elected  former  Premier  Karl 
August  Fagerholm,  Socialist  Democratic  leader,  as 
Speaker  by  a  vote  of  136  to  64.  On  April  10,  Paavo 
Aitio,  a  Communist,  was  elected  first  vice  speaker, 
filling  a  vacancy  created  by  the  death  on  April  5  of 
Toivo  Kujala,  a  member  or  his  party. 

Formal  negotiations  about  a  new  trade  agreement 
with  the  Soviet  Union  for  1959  cot  under  way  in 
Moscow  on  February  9  and  were  Drought  to  a  suc- 
cessful conclusion  on  March  15.  Total  exchanges  of 
goods  amounting  to  1.1  billion  rubles  were  agreed 
upon,  an  increase  of  15  percent  over  the  preceding 
year.  Increased  Finnish  deliveries  of  ships,  machin- 
ery, and  metal  products  were  to  be  balanced  by 
larger  Soviet  supplies  in  particular  of  crude  oil,  pe- 
troleum products,  automobiles,  and  foodstuffs.  A 
closer  cooperation  developed  between  the  two  coun- 
tries in  the  military  field.  For  the  first  time,  Finland 
in  1959  bought  substantial  amounts  of  arms  and 
military  supplies  from  the  Soviet  Union. 

In  late  summer,  Finland  moved  to  establish  closer 
relations  with  Czechoslovakia.  First,  the  two  coun- 
tries agreed  to  raise  their  respective  legations  to  the 
status  of  embassies.  Then  a  Finnish  parliamentary 
delegation,  headed  by  Speaker  Fagerholm,  visited 
Czechoslovakia.  Finally,  Premier  Sukselainen  paid 
a  visit  of  several  days  to  Prague  and  Brno  early  in 
September. 

A  five-year  Soviet-Finnish  trade  pact  was  signed 
at  Helsinki  on  October  22  by  the  respective  trade 
ministers  of  the  two  countries.  Soviet  Deputy  Pre- 
mier Mikoyan  came  to  the  Finnish  capital  to  attend 
the  ceremony.  While  details  of  the  new  agreement 
were  not  made  public,  press  reports  indicated  that  it 
aimed  at  increasing  the  Soviet  Union's  share  of 
Finnish  foreign  trade  to  substantially  more  than  its 
previous  level  of  about  20  percent. 

In  the  fall,  the  question  of  Finnish  participation 
in  the  European  Free  Trade  Association  sponsored 
by  Britain  held  the  spotlight.  At  first,  Finland  had 
shown  considerable  sympathy  for  the  plan.  But  after 
the  Mikoyan  visit,  the  Finnish  government  distinctly 
cooled  toward  the  project.  In  a  statement  presented 
to  parliament  on  November  13,  Trade  Minister 
Karjalainen  declared  that  Finland  would  not  apply 
for  membership  in  EFTA,  but  would  seek  a  form  of 
nonmember  participation  within  the  framework  of 
the  organization. 

Economically,  Finland  made  considerable  prog- 
ress during  the  year.  An  upward  turn  which  first 
began  to  make  itself  felt  late  in  1958  gained  mo- 
mentum in  the  spring  and  summer,  The  foreign 
exchange  situation  improved  materially.  The  Fin- 
nish woodpulp  and  paper  industry,  which  in  recent 
years  accounted  for  about  46  percent  of  total  ex- 
ports, further  expanded  its  capacity  and  sales.  The 
shipbuilding  industry,  which  had  gained  great  im- 
portance since  the  war,  was  working  at  about  80 
percent  of  capacity,  with  orders  totaling  116,000 
gross  tons  on  its  books  for  1959,  as  compared  to 
123,000  gross  tons  delivered  in  1958.  The  three 
largest  shipyards  were  building  mainly  for  Soviet 
account.  —  JOACHIM  JOESTEN 

FIRE  PROTECTION.  Losses  from  fires  occurring  in  the 
United  States  during  1959  appear  to  have  been 
slightly  less  than  in  the  previous  year.  The  National 
Fire  Protection  Association  estimated  that  11,300 
deaths  and  $1,275  million  property  loss  represented 
the  1959  fire  toll.  This  is  200  fewer  fatalities  and 


nearly  $4  million  less  than  in  1958.  The  above  esti- 
mate of  1959  property  loss  in  the  United  States 
includes  $1,055  million  in  losses  to  buildings  and 
contents  and  $220  million  in  losses  to  aircraft,  motor 
vehicles,  forests,  and  in  other  nonbuilding  fires. 
Corresponding  figures  for  1959  were  $1,056  million 
and  $222.5  million. 

There  were  several  fires  in  1959  which  attracted 
wide  attention.  Two  of  these  involved  the  transpor- 
tation of  liquefied  petroleum  gases.  One  occurred 
near  Pottsville,  Pa.,  on  June  2  when  an  LP-gas  tank 
truck  was  struck  from  behind  by  another  truck. 
Eleven  persons  watching  the  ensuing  fire  were  killed 
and  ten  others  injured  when  the  cargo  tank  ruptured 
violently  and  rocketed  about  1,000  feet.  The  second 
occurred  when  a  freight  train  was  derailed  while 
passing  over  a  trestle  spanning  the  Ogeechee  River 
near  Meldrim,  Ga.,  on  June  28.  Two  LP-gas  tank 
cars  plunged  down  an  embankment  into  a  public 
picnic  area.  A  coupling  or  draw-bar  pierced  one  of 
the  tanks,  the  flammable  eas  was  released  in  a  cloud 
and  became  ignited,  perhaps  by  one  of  the  picnic 
fires,  and  23  persons  lost  their  lives. 

A  fire  in  the  Pentagon  on  July  2  in  the  Air  Force 
Statistical  Division  caused  heavy  loss  of  electronic 
computer  equipment  and  magnetic  tape  records, 
Property  loss  in  this  fire  approached  $7  million.  The 
special  fire  protection  problems  created  by  elec- 
tronic computer  systems  and  their  record  tapes  were 
taken  under  study  by  a  new  technical  committee 
established  by  the  NFPA. 

The  explosion  of  a  truck  carrying  explosives  and 
parked  unattended  on  a  public  street  in  Roseburg, 
Ore.,  on  August  7  focused  attention  on  the  hazards 
of  highway  transportation  of  explosives  and  other 
dangerous  materials.  Thirteen  persons  were  killed 
and  property  damage  was  estimated  at  more  than 
$10  million. 

The  toll  of  life  taken  by  residential  fires,  particu- 
larly during  periods  of  cold  weather,  is  a  serious 
problem  and  one  which  is  causing  great  concern 
among  all  conservation  and  public  safety  people. 
During  the  months  of  January  and  March  1959,  for 
example,  the  NFPA  recorded  the  deaths  of  148  per- 
sons in  18  residential  fires,  of  whom  105  were  chil- 
dren. In  only  three  cases  was  the  cause  of  fire  unde- 
termined. Heater  defects  were  responsible  in  ten 
instances,  careless  smoking  in  four,  and  defective 
electrical  wiring  in  another.  Thus,  as  with  most 
fires,  the  causes  were  clearly  preventable.  One  of 
the  most  effective  answers  to  the  problem  of  home 
fires  is  the  routine  inspection  of  dwellings  by  uni- 
formed fire  department  personnel.  Thanks  largely 
to  the  efforts  ofthe  International  Association  of  Fire 
Chiefs,  more  dwellings  received  fire  department  in- 
spections in  1959  than  in  any  previous  year. 

The  impact  of  the  disastrous  school  fire  in  Chi- 
cago on  Dec.  1,  1958,  was  felt  throughout  the 
country  during  1959.  School  authorities,  fire  officials, 
and  municipal  leaders  generally  took  a  new  hard 
look  at  the  status  of  fire  safety  in  schools.  A  survey 
of  some  2,000  communities  made  by  the  NFPA 
shortly  before  the  year-end  indicated  that  consid- 
erable progress  had  been  made.  In  some  52,500 
schools,  fire  hazards  had  been  corrected,  and  major 
improvements  in  fire  conditions  had  been  made  in 
16,500  schools.  In  many  thousands  of  schools,  how- 
ever, the  danger  of  fire  remained  unchanged  and  the 
lives  of  thousands  of  children  needlessly  threatened. 

While  the  fire  departments  of  many  cities,  par- 
ticularly those  of  less  than  100,000  population,  are 
seriously  undermanned,  continued  progress  in  the 
training  of  firemen  was  made  during  1959.  The  eco- 
nomic problems  resulting  from  the  demands  for 
shorter  work  week  and  higher  wages  for  fire  fighters, 
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coupled  with  the  expanding  need  for  public  fire  pro- 
tection services  has  led  to  new  studies  of  fire  depart- 
ment organization  by  the  NFPA  in  an  effort  to  de- 
vise means  of  providing  adequate  fire  protection 
within  the  financial  ability  of  the  community. 

One  of  the  outstanding  new  problems  that  con- 
cern fire  protection  authorities  is  that  created  by  the 
advent  of  commercial  turbine-powered  aircraft, 
military  missiles,  and  space  vehicles.  It  is  a  highly 
complex  problem  involving  enormous  quantities  of 
new  and  different  fuels,  changes  in  the  design  of 
airport  facilities,  and  revised  techniques  of  fire 
fighting.  The  growing  possibility  of  a  sweeping  con- 
flagration in  certain  areas  of  the  country,  particu- 
larly southern  California,  due  to  the  increasing  use 
of  wood  shingle  roofs  continues  to  trouble  fire  pro- 
tection authorities. 

In  the  field  of  new  technical  guidance  for  fire  pro- 
tection, one  of  the  most  noteworthy  developments 
of  1959  was  the  publication  of  a  completely  revised 
edition  of  the  National  Electrical  Code.  Other  new 
or  revised  standards  released  by  the  NFPA  during 
1959  included  the  Building  Exits  Code,  the  Flam- 
mable Liquids  Codet  the  Code  for  Explosives  and 
Blasting  Agents,  the  Code  for  Flammable  Anes- 
thetics, and  Standards  on  Liquefied  Petroleum  Gases 
and  on  Oil  Burning  Equipment.  A  notable  addition 
to  the  technical  literature  was  the  publication  by 
McGraw-Hill  of  a  Handbook  of  Industrial  Loss 
Prevention  prepared  by  the  staff  of  the  Factory  Mu- 
tual Engineering  Division. 

Continued  expansion  in  general  fire  prevention 
educational  efforts  throughout  the  United  States  and 
Canada  was  noted  in  1959.  The  popular  Fire  Pre- 
vention Week  and  Spring  Clean-Up  programs 
showed  growth  in  scope  and  influence.  In  the  annual 
contest  conducted  by  the  NFPA  to  evaluate  the 
year-round  fire  prevention  programs  of  municipali- 
ties, Louisville,  Ky.,  and  Vancouver,  B.C.,  received 
the  grand  awards  in  their  respective  countries. 
Philadelphia,  Pa.  and  Memphis,  Tenn.  were  run- 
ners-up  among  U.S.  cities  and  Hamilton,  Ont.  and 
St.  Thomas,  Ont.  were  similarly  outstanding  in  Can- 
ada. —CHARLES  S.  MORGAN 
FISCAL  SERVICE.  Under  the  direction  of  the  Fiscal 
Assistant  Secretary  (William  T.  Heffelfinger),  the 
Fiscal  Service  administers  the  fiscal  activities  of 
the  U.S.  Treasury.  It  is  composed  of  the  Office  of  the 
Fiscal  Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  Office  of 
the  Treasurer  of  the  United  States  ( Ivy  Baker  Priest, 
Treasurer),  Bureau  of  the  Public  Debt  (Edwin  L. 
Kilby,  Commissioner),  and  the  Bureau  of  Accounts 
(Robert  W.  Maxwell,  Commissioner).  It  exercises 
supervision  over  the  depositary  system  of  the  United 
States;  maintains  the  daily  cash  position  of  the 
Treasury;  keeps  the  central  accounts  of  the  govern- 
ment relating  to  receipts,  appropriations,  and  ex- 
penditures of  all  departments  and  agencies;  services 
the  public  debt;  administers  the  government's  in- 
vestment accounts;  maintains  a  nation-wide  disburs- 
ing system  (Julian  F.  Cannon,  Chief  Disbursing 
Officer)  covering  all  activities  of  the  executive 
branch  of  the  government  except  military  and  postal 
service  activities;  issues  licenses  to,  and  fixes  under- 
writing limitations  of,  surety  companies  authorized 
to  do  business  with  the  United  States-  and  is  gen- 
erally responsible  for  the  receipt,  safe-Keeping,  and 
disbursement  of  public  funds. 

FISH  AND  WILDLIFE  SERVICE,  U.S.  In  1959  there  were 
numerous  important  developments  in  international 
and  national  fisheries,  waterfowl  management,  and 
research  on  commercial  and  recreational  fish  and 
mammals. 

With  the  Alaska  Statehood  Act  paving  the  way 
for  the  new  State  to  manage  its  own  resources,  more 


than  half  a  century  of  Federal  management  of 
Alaska's  fish  and  wildlife  was  scheduled  to  end  on 
Dec.  31,  1959.  The  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service  will 
continue  jurisdiction  over  the  Pribilof  Islands  fur- 
seal  herd.  Research  will  be  continued  on  salmon  and 
other  species  of  fish  and  wildlife. 

Developments  in  the  fisheries  of  other  countries 
are  continuing  to  have  a  profound  effect  on  the  U.S. 
fishing  industry.  These  effects  were  closely  followed 
during  the  year.  Background  papers  and  reports  on 
trends  and  developments  in  the  fisheries  of  overseas 
countries  were  prepared  for  the  information  of  other 
government  agencies,  the  Congress,  trade,  and  the 
general  public.  A  formal  agreement  to  bolster  and 
expand  a  foreign  reporting  program  was  signed  by 
the  Department  of  the  Interior  and  the  Department 
of  State.  The  agreement  outlines  the  responsibilities 
of  each  Department  in  the  selection,  assignment, 
and  duties  of  fishery  attaches.  Two  are  now  sta- 
tioned in  Mexico  City  and  Tokyo.  The  purpose  of 
this  program  is  to  achieve  world-wide  coverage  of 
foreign  fishery  developments  of  importance  to  the 
U.S.  fishing  industry. 

As  directed  by  the  Congress  in  Public  Law 
85-582,  research  was  intensified  on  wildlife-pes- 
ticide relationships.  Laboratory  tests  were  conduct- 
ed on  the  physiological  effects  of  minute  dosages  of 
many  insecticides.  Field  studies  disclosed  heavy 
wildlife  losses  from  the  fire  ant  control  program  in 
the  South,  with  quail,  rabbits,  and  ground-feeding 
song  birds  suffering  severe  losses.  In  the  North, 
robins  were  found  to  be  most  vulnerable  in  Dutch 
elm  disease  control. 

Production  of  waterfowl  foods  and  the  manage- 
ment of  Atlantic  coastal  wintering  areas  are  being 
studied  in  a  cooperative  project  with  Virginia  and 
North  Carolina  in  the  Back  Bay-Currituck  Sound 
area.  Encouraging  progress  has  been  made  in  an- 
alyzing factors  responsible  for  food  production  and 
in  developing  techniques  for  improving  these  impor- 
tant waterfowl  wintering  areas. 

Exploratory  fishing  vessels  made  important  com- 
mercial discoveries  during  the  year.  Concentrations 
of  bluefin  tuna  were  discovered  in  the  Gulf  Stream 
area  of  the  western  North  Atlantic  by  the  vessel 
Delaware.  Large  concentrations  of  snrimp  were 
found  in  central  Alaskan  waters  by  the  John  N. 
Cobb  in  the  lower  Cook  Inlet,  the  southeast  side  of 
Kenai  Peninsula,  and  in  the  Kodiak  Island  areas. 

Successful  development  and  testing  was  com- 
pleted of  air-bubble  equipment  designed  to  direct 
herring  ( Maine  sardines )  from  areas  inaccessible  to 
conventional  gear  into  accessible  areas  where  the 
fish  can  be  caught  easily.  Electrical  fishing  methods 
were  also  tested  in  conjunction  with  conventional 
gear  used  to  catch  the  herring. 

In  October  the  Service  announced  some  impor- 
tant research  findings  which  amount  to  a  "nutri- 
tional breakthrough"  in  demonstrating  the  value  of 
using  oils  derived  from  fish  in  the  treatment  of  high 
blood-cholesterol  levels.  These  findings  were  made 
by  the  research  staff  of  the  Hormel  Institute  of  the 
University  of  Minnesota,  working  under  a  contract 
sponsored  by  the  Service.  The  Hormel  staff  demon- 
strated that  the  feeding  of  highly  unsaturated  fatty 
acids  in  the  form  of  tuna  and  menhaden  oils  has  a 
marked  depressant  action  on  the  plasma  cholesterol 
level  of  rats.  Clinical  testing  by  medical  research 
staffs  must  follow. 

The  hunting  rules  formulated  by  the  Service  for 
the  1959-60  waterfowl  season  were  the  most  re- 
strictive since  1947,  with  seasons,  shooting  hours, 
and  bag  and  possession  limits  being  curtailed.  Un- 
favorable weather  and  habitat  conditions  on  the 
northern  breeding  grounds  of  wild  ducks  were  re- 
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sponsible  for  fewer  ducks.  In  most  serious  trouble 
were  canvasbacks,  redheads,  and  ruddy  ducks. 

The  number  or  Federal  "duck  stamps"  sold  in 
fiscal  year  1959  was  189,791  below  the  previous 
year,  with  the  greatest  decline  of  73,011  occurring 
in  the  Mississippi  Flyway  States.  Hunters  of  migra- 
tory waterfowl,  conservationists,  and  philatelists 
purchased  2.165,562  stamps  of  the  1958-59  issue. 
Sales  of  duck  stamps  provide  the  best  available  in- 
dex to  the  number  and  location  of  waterfowl  hunters 
in  the  United  States. 

More  than  nine  million  visitor  days  of  public  use 
on  the  national  wildlife  refuges  were  recorded  in 
1958.  Wildlife  observations,  picnicking,  swimming, 
and  photography  were  enjoyed  by  nearly  5.5  million 
persons.  Fishing  attracted  some  3.3  million.  Hunt- 
ing was  favored  by  352,000  persons  on  69  of  the 
refuges.  This  included  big-game  hunting,  primarily 
for  deer  on  refuges  where  there  were  surpluses  of 
these  animals.  The  recreational  use  of  refuge  areas 
has  increased  nearly  170  percent  between  1951  and 
1958. 

Congress  provided  funds  to  continue  the  construc- 
tion of  new  fish  hatcheries  at  Garrison  Dam,  N.D.; 
Gavins  Point  Dam,  S.D.:  and  Pisgah  National  For- 
est, N.C.  Funds  were  also  provided  to  begin  con- 
struction of  a  new  trout  hatchery  at  Alchesay  Spring, 
Ariz.  A  determined,  planned  effort  is  being  made  to 
explore  the  ground  water  potential  at  fish-cultural 
stations  to  supplement  diminishing  surface  water 
supplies.  As  a  result,  additional  water  of  good  qual- 
ity and  temperature  has  been  provided  at  a  number 
of  stations,  and  this  work  is  continuing.  During 
1959  more  than  two  million  pounds  of  fish  reared 
in  Federal  hatcheries  were  distnbuted  to  stock  fish- 
ing streams  and  farm  fish  ponds. 

— ARNIE  J.  SUOMELA 

FLAXSEED.  The  1959  crop  of  22,709,000  bu.  in  the 
United  States  was  a  third  below  1958  and  an  equal 
amount  below  the  1948-57  average.  Weather  was 
generally  favorable  for  the  crop  and  the  yield  per 
acre  averaged  only  7.3  bu.,  nearly  3  bu.  below  the 
record  of  1958  and  equal  to  the  second  lowest  yield 
since  1936.  Growers  planted  only  3.5  million  acres 
to  the  crop,  12  percent  less  than  the  year  before. 
Abandonment  of  seeded  acreage  was  heavy  and  the 
3,132,000  acres  harvested  was  17  percent  less  than 
in  1958. 

Carryover  of  flaxseed  from  previous  crops  in  1959 
amounted  to  14.8  million  bu.  compared  with  8.7 
million  the  preceding  year.  However,  the  decline  in 
production  created  a  tight  supply  situation  for  the 
1959-60  marketing  year. 

A  total  of  88  percent  of  the  1959  crop  was  pro- 
duced in  the  Dakotas  and  Minnesota.  Production  by 
States  was  as  follows:  Wisconsin  70,000,  Minne- 
sota 5,302,000,  Iowa  278,000,  North  Dakota  11,- 
356,000,  South  Dakota  3,432,000,  Texas  357,000, 
Montana  126,000,  Arizona  78,000,  and  California 
1,710,000. 

The  world  flaxseed  crop  also  declined  in  1959. 
The  Foreign  Agricultural  Service  estimated  the  total 
at  117.2  million  bu.,  a  tenth  below  1958,  and 
slightly  less  than  the  1950-54  average.  The  United 
States  accounted  for  most  of  the  decline.  Canada 
produced  21.5  million  bu.  and  Argentina  23  million, 
each  about  a  million  bu.  less  than  in  1958.  India's 
crop  of  17.2  million  bu.  was  sharply  above  the  1958 
figure  of  9.96  million  bu.  These  four  countries  ac- 
count for  more  than  70  percent  of  the  world  flaxseed 
production  and  90  percent  of  the  world  trade  in 
flaxseed  and  linseed  oil.  —WAYNE  DEXTER 

FLEMMING,    Arthur    Sh.rwood.     U.S.    Secretary    of 
-Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  born  June  12, 
1905,  in  Kingston,  N.Y.  Former  president  of  Ohio 


Wesleyan  University,  he  was  appointed  to  the  U.S. 
Civil  Service  Commission  in  1939  and  to  the  first 
Hoover  Commission  on  Government  Organization  in 
1947.  In  1953  he  was  named  Director  of  Defense 
Mobilization,  and  in  August  1958,  he  took  office  in 
his  present  cabinet  position. 

FLOOD  CONTROL.  The  status  of  the  flood  control 
program  in  the  United  States  is  shown  by  data  re- 
cently released  by  the  Army  Engineers,  the  coun- 
try's chief  flood  control  agency.  Since  1936  that 
organization  has  completed  383  flood  control 
projects  at  a  total  cost  of  $1.8  billion  and  185  proj- 
ects with  a  total  of  $5.8  billion  are  now  under  con- 
struction. When  the  present  program  is  complete 
almost  44  million  acres  of  rural  land  and  scores  of 
cities  will  have  flood  protection. 

Existing  flood  control  has  proved  to  be  economi- 
cally advantageous.  For  example,  flood  control  works 
in  the  Ohio  basin  that  cost  about  $300  million  have 
prevented  an  estimated  $640  million  in  damage, 
more  than  twice  the  cost  of  the  control  projects.  An 
analysis  of  TV  A  expenditures  for  flood  control  show 
the  benefits  over  23  years  in  the  Tennessee  valley 
are  more  than  sufficient  to  amortize  the  entire  flood 
control  investment  plus  all  accumulated  annual  ex- 
penditures and  an  allowance  for  interest. 

Flood  protection  increases  land  values,  often  at 
the  expense  of  the  U.S.  government  and  for  the 
benefit  of  large  real  estate  operators.  "A  subsidy  for 
millionaires"  is  the  phrase  used  to  characterize  the 
operation  of  the  U.S.  Corps  of  Engineers  in  central 
and  southern  Florida,  particularly  in  Dade  County 
where  one  eighth  of  the  usable  land  is  said  to  be 
owned  by  a  single  land  owner.  Another  criticism 
voiced  by  a  conference  on  flood  plain  regulation  was 
that  too  much  building  takes  place  in  areas  subject 
to  flood  hazard,  especially  near  cities.  The  confer- 
ence advised  flood  insurance  revisions,  increased 
popular  education,  and  local  regulations  of  water- 
ways in  support  of  Federal  projects. 

This  year  the  efforts  of  the  Dutch  to  protect  them- 
selves against  another  flooding  disaster  like  that  of 
1953,  which  took  1,800  lives  and  $400  million  of 
property,  continued.  The  Belgians  have  feared  that 
the  heavy  walls  across  the  sea  channels  called  for 
in  the  plan  (see  THE  NEW  INTERNATIONAL  YEAR 
BOOK,  EVENTS  OF  1958)  may  adversely  affect  water 
levels  in  the  western  Scheldt,  cause  silting  up  of 
channels  leading  to  Antwerp,  cause  delay  in  lockage 
of  shipping  from  Antwerp  to  the  Waal  River  and,  by 
creation  of  a  fresh  water  lake,  produce  ice  that  will 
block  shipping.  The  Dutch  engineers  have  assured 
the  Belgians  that  most  of  these  fears  are  groundless 
and  appropriate  remedies  will  be  taken  if  needed. 

An  interstate  compact  designed  to  develop  water 
resources  and  to  provide  flood  protection  for  com- 
munities in  Delaware  and  southeastern  Pennsyl- 
vania has  been  signed.  The  program,  to  benefit  the 
Brandywine  Valley,  will  construct,  operate,  and 
maintain  a  series  of  multi-purpose  dams  and  reser- 
voirs on  the  Brandywine  Creek  and  its  tributaries. 

The  $4  million  Dybeny  Dam,  first  of  several  dams 
being  built  by  the  Corps  of  Army  Engineers  to  pro- 
tect Pennsylvania  watersheds,  was  dedicated  in 
August.  The  Dybeny  Dam,  part  of  the  Army  En- 
gineers program  to  control  streams  and  rivers  that 
now  into  the  Delaware  River,  is  designed  to  prevent 
floods  on  Lackawaxen,  which  flows  into  the  Dela- 
ware River  about  30  miles  south  of  Honesdale,  Pa. 
It  will  store  no  water  until  a  heavy  rainfall  produces 
an  above  normal  runoff  in  the  valley.  Nearby,  the 
Prompton  reservoir's  capacity  at  spillway  crest  will 
be  about  17  billion  gallons.  At  normal  stages  the 
reservoir  will  have  what  is  called  a  conservation  pool 
three  miles  long  for  recreational  use. 
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Nation-wide  improvement  in  water  control  is  the 
objective  of  a  massive  new  winter  construction  pro- 
gram in  Communist  China.  Reports  say  that  30  to 
40  million  men  and  women  are  engaged  in  building 
ponds,  dams,  and  hydroelectric  installations.  The 
greatest  single  effort  is  being  made  in  the  region 
drained  by  the  Yellow  River,  tor  thousands  of  years 
the  most  uncontrollably  destructive  waterway  in 
China.  One  of  the  largest  installations  of  its  kind  in 
the  world,  the  dam  acioss  the  Sanmen  Gorge  will 
back  up  a  lake  of  great  size  and  generate  tremen- 
dous electric  power.  This  dam  was  designed  in  part 
by  Soviet  experts.  It  will  be  necessary  to  reduce  the 
quantity  of  silt  that  sweeps  through  the  river  into 
the  reservoir;  otherwise  it  will  pile  up  in  the  lake 
against  the  dam  and  ruin  the  project.  See  DAMS. 
—WARREN  E.  ROWLAND 

FLORIDA.  A  south  Atlantic  State.  Area:  58,560 
sq.mi.  Pop.  (1959  est.):  4,761,000.  Chief  cities 
(1950  census):  Tallahassee  (capital)  27,237,  Miami 
249,276,  Jacksonville  204,517,  Tampa  124,681,  St. 
Petersburg  96,738,  Orlando  52,367,  Miami  Beach 
43,162. 

Nickname,  The  Peninsula  State.  Motto,  In  God 
We  Trust.  Flower,  Orange  Blossom.  Bird,  Mocking- 
bird. Song,  The  Swanee  River.  Entered  the  Union, 
Mar.  3,  1845.  See  AGRICULTURE,  EDUCATION, 
SCHOOLS,  VITAL  STATISTICS. 

Finance.  For  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30,  1958. 
general  revenue  amounted  to  $579.1  million  and 
general  expenditure  was  $606.9  million.  Borrowing 
during  the  fiscal  year  amounted  to  $6.1  million  and 
debt  redemption  was  $4.59  million. 

Elections.  There  were  no  general  elections  for  ma- 
jor state-wide  offices. 

Legislation.  The  Florida  legislature  met  in  regular 
session  from  April  7  to  June  5.  The  session  adopted 
a  record  budget  of  $713  million.  The  appropriation 
for  1959  included  $57  million  for  building  construc- 
tion of  which  almost  half  was  for  an  emergency 
school  building  program.  The  3  percent  sales  tax 
was  extended  to  packaged  liquors  and  sales  of  ma- 
terials to  private  contractors  for  use  in  public 
projects. 

Most  sheriffs  were  placed  on  a  salary  rather  than 
a  fee  system  basis.  Employees  of  the  State  and  its 
subdivisions  will  be  able  to  hold  political  party 
offices  under  new  legislation.  A  measure  to  reappor- 
tion  the  legislature  was  approved  for  presentation 
to  the  voters  and  was  subsequently  defeated  at  a 
November  referendum.  Education  legislation  in- 
cluded public  school  appropriations  ofabout  $376 
million,  an  increase  of  $55  million  over  1958.  Pupil 
placement  criteria  were  modified  and  extended. 

Highway  and  highway  safety  legislation  revised 
the  existing  point  system  for  drivers.  Radar  readings 
were  made  admissible  in  evidence.  An  increase  in 
the  highway  patrol  and  in  the  complement  assigned 
to  safety  education  and  driver  license  responsibili- 
ties were  authorized.  Provision  was  made  for  the 
collection  of  the  gas  tax  on  fuel  in  excess  of  50  gal- 
lons brought  into  the  State  in  truck  tanks. 

Health  and  welfare  legislation  raised  the  maxi- 
mum for  workmen's  compensation  from  $35  per 
week  to  $42  per  week  and  for  unemployment  com- 
pensation from  $30  for  16  weeks  to  $33  for  26 
weeks.  A  licensing  program  for  migrant  workers' 
camps  was  established.  The  State's  first  treatment 
center  for  psychotic  children  was  established.  The 
procedures  for  the  determination  of  incompetency 
of  mental  patients  and  for  the  restoration  of  their 
dvil  rights  were  revised. 

Under  other  legislation  trading  stamps  must  be 
marked  with  their  cash  value  and  must  include  a 
notation  that  they  will  be  redeemed  in  cash  or  in 


merchandise.  The  presidential  preferential  primary 
permitting  an  instructed  delegation  to  national 
nominating  conventions  was  eliminated. 

Officers,  1959.  Governor,  LeRoy  Collins;  Lieut. 
Governor,  None;  Secretary  of  State,  R.  A.  Gray; 
Attorney  General,  Richard  Ervin;  State  Treasurer, 
J.  Edwin  Larson;  State  Auditor,  Bryan  Willis;  State 
Comptroller,  Ray  E.  Green. 

FOOD  AND  AGRICULTURE  ORGANIZATION  (FAO).  For 
the  1958-59  biennium,  the  Food  and  Agriculture  Or- 
ganization, a  specialized  agency  of  the  United  Na- 
tions, operated  on  a  budget  of  $17,128,646  for  reg- 
ular activities  and  about  $9  million  each  year  from 
technical  assistance  funds  for  the  Expanded  Tech- 
nical Assistance  Program  (ETAP).  FAO  has  76 
member  nations,  Several  other  countries  have  indi- 
cated their  intention  of  applying  for  membership  in 
the  near  future. 

Events.  Interesting  developments  in  the  Organiza- 
tion's activities  during  1959  included  opening  the 
Afncan  Regional  Office  at  Ghana,  developing  the 
Freedom-from-Hunger  Campaign  and  the  World 
Seed  Campaign,  extending  activities  in  the  field  of 
atomic  energy  in  relation  to  agriculture,  and  reach- 
ing the  report  stage  of  the  Mediterranean  Develop- 
ment Project. 

The  Freedom-from-Hunger  Campaign  focuses  at- 
tention on  the  hunger  in  the  world  and  mobilizes 
national  and  international  effort  toward  its  removal. 
World  population  increased  by  1.7  percent  in  the 
less  developed  areas  and  by  1.2  percent  in  the  de- 
veloped areas  in  1959— so  there  is  still  an  urgent 
need  to  pioduce  and  distribute  more  and  better 
food.  National  governments,  the  UN  organizations, 
and  nongovernmental  bodies  of  various  kinds  co- 
operate in  carrying  out  the  campaign  by  informing 
and  educating  world  opinion  and  carrying  out  na- 
tional and  international  action  programs  (such  as, 
building  up  food  reserves  where  they  are  urgently 
needed,  introducing  improved  farming  techniques 
and  the  use  of  better  seeds,  setting  up  fertilizer 
pools,  and  in  general  promoting  and  encouraging 
more  and  better  food  production).  The  campaign 
will  culminate  in  a  World  Food  Congress  in  1963. 

"Good  Seed  Does  Not  Cost-It  Paysl,"  the  slogan 
used  by  FAO  on  the  cover  of  the  first  issue  of  World 
Seed  Campaign  News,  epitomizes  the  idea  behind 
the  campaign.  Every  farmer  who  uses  better  seed 
contributes  toward  die  production  of  more  and  bet- 
ter food.  Although  FAO  sponsors  the  World  Seed 
Campaign,  individual  governments  organize  and 
conduct  it.  At  present,  55  member  countries  have 
nominated  National  Seed  Campaign  Committees 
and  many  other  governments  intend  to  take  similar 
action.  The  year  1961  is  to  be  designated  World 
Seed  Year. 

FAO  is  devoting  more  attention  to  the  use  of 
atomic  energy  in  agriculture.  Dunne  the  year  the 
organization,  in  collaboration  with  the  Laboratory 
of  Radio  Biology  at  Cornell  University  held  an  In- 
ternational Training  Center  on  Radio  Isotope  Tech- 
niques in  Agricultural  Research.  The  organization 
also  held  a  European  Seminar  at  Cambridge  Uni- 
versity on  the  Training  of  Agricultural  Advisory 
Services  on  Agricultural  Aspects  of  Environmental 
Contamination. 

The  Mediterranean  Development  Project  is  the 
concern  of  18  countries,  and  teams  of  experts  have 
prepared  reports  on  the  arable  and  grazing  land, 
forests,  and  irrigation  of  ten  of  these:  Greece,  Iraq, 
Israel,  Lebanon,  Morocco,  Spain,  Syria,  Tunisia, 
Turkey,  and  Yugoslavia.  It  is  hoped  that  these  re- 
ports, together  with  an  overall  study,  will  lead  gov- 
ernments to  promote  national  pilot  projects  aimed 
at  improving  their  fanning  and  forestry. 
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World  food  production  in  1959  reached  a  record 
level,  being  up  4  percent  from  the  previous  year, 
while  surplus  stocks  increased  10  percent.  North 
America  held  80  percent  of  these  surpluses.  Other 
features  of  the  commodity  situation  in  1959  were 
the  unfavorable  terms  of  trade  received  by  agri- 
cultural exporters,  the  need  for  adjustments  in  agri- 
cultural policies  of  individual  countries,  and  a 
tendency  toward  regional  arrangements.  The  prob- 
lem of  surpluses,  in  particular,  continued  to  hold  the 
attention  of  governments  and  the  FAO  principles  of 
disposal  were  found  entirely  adequate.  In  April, 
FAO  prepared  a  report  on  price  support  and  sta- 
bilization measures,  proposing  25  guiding  principles 
to  mitigate  the  harmful  effects  of  such  measures  on 
consumption  and  to  reduce  the  accumulation  of  sur- 
pluses. 

Over  400  Technical  Assistance  experts  were  at 
work  in  72  countries  by  mid-1959,  when  the  number 
of  completed  assignments  had  risen  to  2,030.  More 
than  222  Technical  Assistance  Program  Fellowships 
were  scheduled  for  the  year  and  the  total  number 
awarded  since  the  program  began  in  1951  rose  to 
1,746. 

FAO  continued  to  work  in  close  association  with 
the  World  Health  Organization  (WHO)  and 
Unicef.  Nutrition  problems  in  a  number  of  coun- 
tries, including  Ghana,  were  studied,  and  immediate 
and  long  term  plans  were  drawn  up  in  consultation 
with  the  governments  concerned.  More  attention 
was  given  to  the  improvement  of  diet  through  edu- 
cation in  nutrition  and  to  the  contribution  of  home 
economics.  In  addition,  regional  and  national  nutri- 
tion and  home  economics  seminars  convened  in 
various  parts  of  the  world. 

During  the  year  an  evaluation  survey  was  made  of 
the  results  achieved  in  the  distribution  of  skim  milk 
by  Unicef  assisted  programs  and  suggested  meth- 
ods for  improving  distribution.  Attention  was  given 
to  the  development  of  protein-rich  foods  other  than 
milk  and,  in  cooperation  with  WHO,  to  the  prob- 
lems arising  from  the  increasing  use  of  food  addi- 
tives. A  seminar  on  Food  Technology  was  held  in 
India  for  countries  in  South  and  East  Asia. 

Agriculture.  The  organization's  agricultural  activi- 
ties included:  soil  mapping  of  Europe  and  Latin 
America,  organizing  in  Bangkok  a  Development 
Center  for  Farm  Management  Problems;  and  the 
publication  of  Plant  Introduction  Newsletter,  deal- 
ing with  plant  exploration,  collection,  and  introduc- 
tion, and  the  interchange  of  information  on  the  sub- 
ject. The  first  international  meeting  in  the  Far  East 
on  marketing  agricultural  products,  especially  rice, 
was  organized  under  the  economics  program.  A  crop 
insurance  experiment  was  started  in  Ceylon  with 
FAO  assistance.  The  experiment  is  arousing  much 
interest  in  other  Asian  and  African  countries. 

In  animal  husbandry,  special  attention  was  given 
to  establishing  standards  of  comparison  for  the  vari- 
ous systems  of  testing  the  performance  and  progeny 
of  animals,  and  work  continued  on  artificial  in- 
semination. Much  progress  was  made  in  Africa  and 
the  Far  East  in  the  control  of  rinderpest.  At  the  same 
time,  FAO  has  fostered  research  for  the  production 
of  more  effective  vaccines  against  hoof-and-mouth 
disease  and  haemorrhagic  septicemia. 

In  the  desert  locust  program,  particular  emphasis 
was  placed  on  the  coordination  of  the  international 
campaign  in  the  Arabian  Peninsula.  As  part  of  the 
effort  to  stimulate  testing  and  adoption  of  new  con- 
trol techniques,  reports  on  anti-locust  campaigns 
have  been  sent  to  member  countries. 

FAO  has  cooperated  closely  with  the  United  Na- 
flons  Children's  Fund  (Unicef)  in  developing  the 
dairy  industries  of  member  countries.  Surveys  have 


been  made  to  help  plan  future  dairy  programs,  and 
technical  advice  has  been  given  on  establishing  and 
running  new  dairy  plants. 

A  special  study  was  made  of  agricultural  incomes 
and  living  standards  in  countries  varying  in  eco- 
nomic development.  This,  and  a  study  of  general 
problems  of  agricultural  development  in  the  light 
of  post-war  experience,  formed  two  special  chapters 
in  the  State  of  Food  and  Agriculture  1959.  The  1960 
World  Census  of  Agriculture  has  been  adapted  to 
regional  requirements  and  census  seminars  were 
held  at  Accra  (Ghana)  and  Warsaw,  and  at  training 
centers  in  Lima,  Tokyo,  and  Damascus. 

Fishery.  The  Second  World  Fishing  Boat  Congress 
was  held  at  FAO  headquarters  in  April.  Some  50 
technical  papers  were  presented  and  more  than  300 
participants  from  35  countries  attended.  The  papers 
and  discussions  will  be  published  in  Fishing  Boats 
of  the  World  (Vol.  II).  Other  fishery  meetings  were 
concerned  with  cooperatives,  statistics,  and  a  sta- 
tistics training  center.  The  World  Scientific  Meeting 
on  the  Biology  of  Sardines  and  Related  Species  was 
held  at  FAO  headquarters  in  September.  Some 
1,300  copies  of  Current  Bibliography  for  Aquatic 
Sciences  and  Fisheries  are  now  distributed  monthly. 
The  General  Fisheries  Council  for  the  Mediterra- 
nean (GFCM)  issued  two  more  reports  on  the 
Mediterranean  trawl  investigations  being  carried  out 
by  FAO  technologists. 

Forestry.  Work  programs  for  the  next  two  vears 
were  decided  upon  by  the  Regional  Forestry  Com- 
missions for  Latin  America,  the  Near  East,  and 
Europe.  In  particular,  the  European  Forestry  Com- 
mission discussed  the  impact  of  economic  integra- 
tion schemes  on  Europe's  forestrv.  Planning  for  the 
World  Forestrv  Congress  in  1960  continued  in  col- 
laboration with  the  U.S.  government.  A  study  of 
wood  resources  and  requirements  for  Asia  and  the 
Far  East  was  completed.  The  FAO  work  program 
emphasized  forest  surveys,  harvesting  and  extraction 
of  forest  products,  forest  tree  improvement  and 
genetics,  and  housing  needs.  — B.  R.  SEN 

FOOD  AND  DRUG  ADMINISTRATION.  The  new-drug, 
pesticide  chemicals,  and  food  additives  sections  of 
the  Food,  Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act  are  designed  to 
protect  public  health  by  requiring  those  who  want 
to  market  new  products  to  establish  their  safety  to 
the  satisfaction  of  the  Food  and  Drug  Administra- 
tion beforehand. 

More  than  12,000  new-drug  applications  have 
been  filed  since  1938  and  at  least  90  percent  of  the 
prescriptions  written  today  employ  drugs  that  have 
had  new-drug  clearance.  During  fiscal  1959,  273 
new-drug  applications  and  1.067  supplemental  ap- 
plications were  permitted  to  become  effective.  The 
supplemental  applications  covered  changes  in  pre- 
vious applications,  in  the  composition,  directions  for 
use,  or  methods  of  processing  the  dnigs. 

The  most  publicized  activity  under  the  pesticide 
chemicals  amendment  was  the  seizure  of  cranberries 
on  which  a  poisonous  weed  killer  had  been  used 
before  harvesting  instead  of  post-harvest  as  directed. 
FDA  chemists  and  industrv  chemists  using  FDA 
testing  methods  worked  night  and  day  for  the  two 
weeks  before  Thanksgiving  to  test  cranberries  and 
cranberry  products  on  the  market  for  contamination. 
By  November  25,  a  total  of  18,649,000  Ib.  had  been 
cleared  for  use  and  259,614  Ib.,  in  17  different  lots, 
had  been  seized. 

Other  foods  seized  because  of  nonpermitted 
pesticide  residues  included  frozen  spinach  with 
DDT  in  excess  of  the  tolerance,  lettuce  with  excess 
parathion  and  fluorine,  and  grain  with  a  mercury 
compound  added  as  a  seed  treatment. 

Since    enactment    of   the    pesticide    chemicals 
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amendment  in  1954,  2,072  tolerances  have  been 
established  for  104  pesticide  chemicals.  The  food 
additives  amendment  of  1958  went  into  effect 
Mar.  5,  1959,  for  new  substances.  An  additional 
year  was  allowed  for  additives  in  use  before  1958. 
This  law  is  primarily  intended  to  prevent  the  use 
of  new  additives  to  food  until  the  manufacturer  or 
others  interested  in  their  use  have  tested  them  for 
long-range  effects  on  laboratory  animals.  Such  ad- 
ditives include  preservatives,  emulsifiers,  buffers, 
neutralizing  agents,  sequestrants,  stabilizers  ana 
other  new  products  commercially  used  to  improve 
the  texture  and  keeping  qualities  of  foods  and  to 
produce  other  changes  that  will  give  the  consumer 
an  increasing  variety  of  convenience  foods. 

Acute  food  poisoning  by  chemicals,  unlike  the 
chronic  type  that  may  build  up  gradually  over  many 
years,  is  seldom  encountered.  In  October  1959,  the 
head  of  a  fish  firm  was  fined  and  sentenced  to  iail 
for  adding  sodium  nitrite  to  spoiled  flounder  fillets 
to  mask  the  signs  of  decomposition.  A  child  who 
ate  the  fish  diea  and  many  others  in  the  locality  be- 
came ill.  A  16-State  alarm  was  raised,  but  all  of  the 
remainder  of  the  fish  was  rounded  up  in  the  local 
area. 

Sanitation  programs  covered  the  entire  food  in- 
dustry, but  major  emphasis  was  placed  on  the  pro- 
curement of  suitable  raw  products  and  their  ade- 
quate protection  in  storage  warehouses.  Grain  and 
milk  are  examples  of  products  ordinarily  produced 
by  fanners  who  do  not  make  the  interstate  ship- 
ments and  must  be  persuaded  by  educational  pro- 
grams to  guard  their  products  from  contamination 
before  deliveries  are  combined  with  those  of  other 
farmers. 

Filth  or  decomposition  was  charged  in  79  percent 
of  the  food  seizures;  they  totaled  656  actions  in- 
volving 7,430  tons.  Diversion  of  incubator  reject 
eggs  into  human  food  channels  required  true  de- 
tective work  on  the  part  of  FDA  inspectors.  After 
closing  of  illegal  operations  in  several  States  the 
ringleaders  were  all  found  continuing  their  breaking 
and  freezing  of  decomposed  hatchery  reject  eggs  at 
a  converted  turkey-processing  establishment.  Fed- 
eral and  State  seizures  were  made  and  a  number  of 
criminal  cases  filed. 

Seventy-two  criminal  cases,  involving  140  de- 
fendants, were  based  on  illegal  sales  of  prescription 
drugs.  Drivers  who  use  amphetamine  to  keep  awake 
beyond  normal  periods  usually  purchase  them 
through  truck  stops,  cafes,  and  drive-ins.  FDA  is 
making  every  effort  to  trace  the  source  of  supply  in 
these  bootleg  operations. 

Quackery  in  promoting  nutritional  supplements 
for  the  prevention  and  cure  of  serious  diseases  takes 
a  heavy  toll  each  year.  Educational  campaigns  by 
FDA  and  other  organizations  continued  to  combat 
false  claims  that  the  public  is  suffering  from  mal- 
nutrition that  can  be  prevented  only  by  regular 
use  of  the  promoter's  products. 

At  the  same  time,  other  promoters  are  foisting 
spurious  weight  reducing  preparations  and  devices 
on  the  public.  Many  of  the  devices  seized  for  false 
and  misleading  claims  were  vibrators— hand  units, 
cushions,  chairs,  tables,  mattresses,  belts,  and  rollers. 
In  addition  to  promising  weight  reduction,  some 
were  also  sold  to  cure  serious  diseases. 

In  fiscal  1959,  there  were  5,262  batches  of  colors 
certified  for  use  in  foods,  drugs,  or  cosmetics  and 
22  batches  were  rejected.  A  final  order  was  issued  in 
October  to  remove  17  colors  from  the  list  of  those 
certifiable  for  use  in  drugs  and  cosmetics,  while 
continuing  to  certify  13  of  them  for  use  in  exter- 
nally applied  products  only,  such  as  lipsticks.  Four 
that  had  never  been  used  were  dropped.  Predis- 


tribution  certification  was  also  made  of  348  batches 
of  insulin  and  insulin-containing  drugs,  and  13,689 
batches  of  antibiotics. 

In  fiscal  1959,  seizures  were  made  of  828  ship- 
ments of  food,  210  of  drugs  and  devices,  five  of  cos- 
metics and  colors,  and  four  of  caustic  poisons.  There 
were  111  criminal  prosecutions  filed  against  firms 
or  individuals  charged  with  violation  of  the  food 
provisions  of  the  law  and  95  on  drug  violation 
charges.  Thirteen  food  and  four  drug  injunctions 
were  requested  of  the  courts. 

Of  the  27,502  establishment  inspections  con- 
ducted by  FDA,  22,798  were  for  foods,  3,925  for 
drugs  and  devices,  597  for  cosmetics  and  colors, 
and  182  for  miscellaneous  products  including  caus- 
tic poisons.  Of  29,747  domestic  samples  collected, 
21,264  represented  foods,  8,048  drugs  and  devices, 
259  cosmetics  and  colors,  and  176  miscellaneous. 
In  the  173  criminal  actions  terminated  (or  termi- 
nated for  some  defendants)  in  the  Federal  courts 
during  1959,  fines  assessed  totaled  $115,831.  Jail 
sentences  ranging  from  one  month  to  two  years  were 
imposed  in  22  cases  involving  25  defendants.  Twelve 
individuals  were  required  to  serve  imposed  sen- 
tences, averaging  eignt  months;  there  were  13  sus- 
pended sentences  on  condition  that  violative  prac- 
tices be  discontinued. 

The  FDA  appropriation  for  July  1959  to  June 
1960,  is  $13.8  million.  This  provides  for  348  new 
positions,  bringing  the  staff  to  1,660.  Research  work 
will  be  advanced  to  cover  a  number  of  new  projects, 
including  studies  to  detect  and  identify  residues  of 
new  pesticides,  to  determine  the  effect  of  radio- 
activity on  foods  and  drugs,  to  investigate  whether 
carcinogenics  are  present  in  container  waxes,  to 
study  the  presence  of  toxic  properties  in  fatty  foods, 
to  investigate  bacterial  contamination  of  frozen 
foods,  and  to  develop  methods  of  analysis  for 
adrenal  and  cortex  hormones.  There  were  17  field 
districts  in  operation  in  1959  and  facilities  for  an 
18th  were  under  construction. 

FOOTBALL.  Intercollegiate  football  in  1959  was 
more  than  ever  a  parade  of  great  teams  and  great 
winning  streaks  falling  by  the  wayside.  On  the  posi- 
tive side,  Syracuse,  the  only  unbeaten,  untied  team 
in  the  major  college  ranks  (10-0),  was  selected  by 
the  AP  and  UPI  wire  services  as  the  best  football 
team  in  the  nation.  The  accolade  of  top  team  in  the 
country  made  the  big  Orange  the  first  Eastern  team 
to  win  that  distinction  since  Army's  Blanchard  and 
Davis  years  of  1944-45.  Virtually  unranked  at  the 
season's  start,  Syracuse  overwhelmed  ten  opponents, 
scoring  359  points  while  giving  up  90.  In  its  seventh 
game  against  the  unbeaten  Penn  State  and  All- 
America  quarterback  Richie  Lucas,  coach  Ben 
Schwartzwalder's  boys  had  their  toughest  test  before 
winning  out,  20-18.  Syracuse,  thanks  to  its  "Size- 
able Seven"  forward  wall  boasting  All-Americas 
Roger  Davis,  guard,  and  end  Fred  Mautino,  plus  a 
set  of  hardrunning  backs  like  Ger  Schwedes,  Ernie 
Davis,  and  Art  Baker,  led  all  major  colleges  in  both 
total  offense  and  total  defense.  The  team  was  also 
the  first  recipient  of  the  new  MacArthur  Bowl,  do- 
nated in  honor  of  Gen.  Douglas  MacArthur  and  to 
be  awarded  annually  to  the  nation's  top  11. 

Oklahoma,  national  preseason  favorite  along  with 
Louisiana  State,  ran  into  a  45-13  pasting  from 
Northwestern  on  opening  day  and  never  really  re- 
covered from  the  shock.  The  Sooners  went  on  to  lose 
two  more  games,  including  a  21-25  setback  at  the 
hands  of  Nebraska.  This  was  Oklahoma's  first  Big 
Eight  loss  in  years,  though  they  still  had  enough  to 
repeat  as  perennial  conference  champion  with  a 
5-1  mark. 

Northwestern,  meanwhile,  won  six  straight  vie- 
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tories,  then  lost  its  last  three  games  to  Wisconsin, 
Michigan  State,  and  Illinois.  Wisconsin,  paced  by 
field  general  Dale  Hackbart,  weathered  the  Big  Ten 
upset  carnage  to  gain  sole  possession  of  the  confer- 
ence title  for  the  first  time  since  1912.  The  Badgers 
also  won  a  trip  to  the  Rose  Bowl. 

In  the  south,  Tennessee  rose  up  on  two  occasions 
to  stop  L.S.U.,  14-13,  and  Auburn,  3-0,  and  halt 
winning  streaks  of  both  teams.  Against  their  last 
three  opponents,  however,  the  Volunteers  yielded  71 
points,  while  tallying  seven  themselves,  in  losing 
all  three  contests.  L.S.U.,  despite  its  loss  to  Ten- 
nessee, was  ranked  third  nationally  behind  powerful 
Mississippi,  whom  it  defeated  7-3  on  a  long  run  by 
All-America  Billy  Cannon  in  the  closing  minutes. 
The  senior  L.S.U.  halfback  was  named  AP's  "back 
of  the  year"  and  became  only  the  second  southerner 
to  win  the  Heisman  Trophy.  Georgia,  with  nine  vic- 
tories and  an  inexplicable  30-14  loss  to  South  Caro- 
lina, finished  on  top  in  the  Southeastern  Conference 
with  a  7-0  mark.  The  Southwest  Conference  race 
ended  in  a  three-way  tie  among  Texas,  T.C.U.,  and 
Arkansas.  All  three  won  post-season  bowl  berths. 
Preseason  favorite  S.M.U.  won  two,  lost  three,  and 
tied  one  in  conference  play. 

Washington  shared  the  new  big  Five  Title  with 
Southern  California  and  U.C.L.A.,  out  won  the  Rose 
Bowl  bid  on  the  strength  of  its  9-1  overall  record.  A 
lone  defeat  came  at  the  hands  of  Southern  Cali- 
fornia, 22-15.  The  Trojans  ran  into  trouble  of  their 
own,  however.  After  bowling  over  eight  straight 
rivals,  they  floundered  and  lost  their  last  two  games; 
10-3  to  U.C.L.A.  and  16-6  to  Notre  Dame. 

The  Ivy  League  race  was  highlighted  by  Penn's 
surge  to  the  championship  with  a  6-1  conference 
record  and  7-1-1  overall  for  its  best  season  since 
1947.  The  Red  and  Blue  clinched  the  title  on  the 
last  day  of  the  season,  defeating  Cornell,  28-13, 
after  trailing  13-0.  Dartmouth,  last  year's  winner, 
finished  in  second  place. 

Army  had  a  disappointing  season  under  its  new 
coach,  Dale  Hall,  losing  half  of  its  games,  including 
the  Navy  game.  The  West  Pointers  were  also  held 
to  a  13-13  tie  in  their  initial  meeting  with  the  Air 
Force  Academy.  The  Cadets  were  crushed  by  Navy, 
43-12,  as  Middle  scat  back  Joe  Bellino  scored  three 
touchdowns  and  set  up  a  fourth. 

Other  conference  winners  were:  Atlantic  Coast, 
Clemson;  Southern,  V.M.I.;  Border,  Arizona  State; 
Mid-Americap,  Bowling  Green;  Ohio  Valley,  Tenn. 
Tech.;  Missouri  Valley,  North  Texas  St.;  Skyline, 
Wyoming;  and  in  the  Yankee  Conference,  Con- 
necticut. 

Professional  football  produced  another  exciting 
season  with  its  customary  galaxy  of  stars.  The  New 
York  Giants  jumped  off  to  an  early  lead  in  the  East- 
ern division  when  they  took  the  measure  of  the 
Philadelphia  Eagles  in  the  fourth  game,  24-7.  They 
were  never  headed.  Charley  Conerly,  38-year-old 
passing  wonder  of  the  New  Yorkers,  had  one  of  his 
finest  years.  He  reached  the  height  of  his  effective- 
ness in  the  48-7  rout  of  the  Cleveland  Browns  to 
clinch  the  Eastern  flag.  The  former  Mississippi  star 
completed  14  of  21  passes,  good  for  271  yards  and 
three  touchdowns.  The  win  over  the  Browns  marked 
the  third  league  title  for  the  Giants  in  four  years. 
Another  record  hung  up  by  the  New  Yorkers  was  an 
attendance  mark  of  389,603  fans  for  six  home  dates 
at  Yankee  Stadium. 

Baltimore,  behind  the  cool  pitching  of  quarter- 
back Johnny  Unitas,  chalked  up  its  second  straight 
Western  Division  title.  Throwing  and  completing 
more  passes  than  any  other  quarterback  in  both 
leagues,  including  a  total  of  32  touchdown  passes, 
Unitas  reached  peak  in  a  losing  cause  against  Cleve- 


land. He  connected  for  four  touchdowns  as  the 
Colts  lost  to  the  Browns,  31-38.  In  that  same  game, 
Cleveland's  Jimmy  Brown,  professional  football's 
leading  ground  gainer,  carried  the  ball  into  the  end 
zone  for  all  five  of  his  team's  touchdowns. 

At  season's  end,  a  new  professional  football  cir- 
cuit, the  American  Football  League,  appeared  to 
be  a  reality.  It  elected  as  commissioner  Joe  Foss, 
former  governor  of  South  Dakota  and  World  War  II 
flying  ace.  Cities  fielding  teams  in  the  new  league 
will  be  New  York,  Los  Angeles,  Buffalo,  Dallas, 
Houston,  Boston,  Denver,  and  Minneapolis-St.  Paul. 

—HUGH  WELBORN 

FORD  FOUNDATION.  Established  in  1936  by  Henry 
and  Edsel  Ford  as  a  private,  nonprofit  corporation 
dedicated  to  the  advancement  of  the  public  welfare, 
it  seeks  to  strengthen  American  society  by  identify- 
ing problems  of  national  concern  ana  assisting 
efforts  toward  their  solution,  principally  through 
educational  means.  Most  Foundation  assets  are  in 
nonvoting  stock  of  the  Ford  Motor  Company.  The 
Foundation  is  directed  by  a  board  of  15  trustees  of 
which  John  J.  McCloy  is  chairman.  Henry  T.  Heald 
is  president. 

By  Sept.  30, 1959,  the  Foundation  had  committed 
$1.25  billion  in  grants  and  appropriations  to 
more  than  6,000  institutions  and  individuals.  Most 
grantees  were  in  the  United  States,  but  some  $105 
million  was  for  less-developed  countries  in  South 
and  Southeast  Asia,  the  Near  East,  Africa,  and  Latin 
America  and  the  Caribbean  area,  and  some  $30  mil- 
lion was  for  Europe  and  Creat  Britain. 

In  the  fiscal  year  ended  Sept.  30,  1959,  the 
Foundation  made  new  grants  and  appropriations  to- 
taling $113,965,868.  Major  actions  included:  grants 
totaling  $15,478,210  to  19  colleges  and  universities 
to  improve  the  training  of  teachers;  grants  totaling 
$1,440,800  for  experimental  undergraduate  pro- 
grams at  Austin,  Goddard,  and  Hofstra  Colleges  and 
Wayne  State  University;  grants  totaling  $9,575,598 
for  educational  television,  including  the  National 
Educational  Television  and  Radio  Center,  nation- 
wide television  courses  in  college  physics  and  chem- 
istry, and  experiments  in  classroom  television;  a  $6 
million  appropriation  for  an  experiment  in  airborne 
educational  telecasting.  Also,  grants  totaling  $19,- 
050,000  to  ten  institutions  to  strengthen  engineering 
education;  grants  totaling  $1,927,000  for  public- 
service  internships;  a  $750,000  grant  to  Rutgers 
University  for  an  experimental  urban  extension  pro- 
gram; a  $950,000  appropriation  for  developing 
American  operatic  repertoire;  new  grants-in-aid  pro- 
grams for  poets  and  fiction  writers,  theater  archi- 
tects and  designers,  theater  directors,  and  young 
ballet  dancers;  a  report  Higher  Education  for  Busi- 
ness, and  grants  totaling  $2,100,000  to  five  institu- 
tions for  business  education  and  research;  a  $2.5 
million  grant  to  help  support  the  National  Bureau 
of  Economic  Research;  a  $1,095,000  grant  to  the 
National  Probation  and  Parole  Association  for  its 
Citizen  Action  Program  in  crime  and  juvenile  delin- 
quency; a  $6.2  million  grant  for  a  UN  library;  a  $1 
million  grant  for  a  new  Churchill  College  at  Cam- 
bridge University;  creation  of  a  nation-wide  commit- 
tee to  study  the  role  of  American  universities  in 
world  affairs;  grants  totaling  $436,000  to  develop 
non-Western  studies  for  college  undergraduates; 
grants  totaling  $866,000  to  help  teach  English  to 
foreign  peoples;  a  $250,000  initial  appropriation 
for  an  international  rice-research  institute  in  the 
Philippines;  and  expansion  of  Foundation  assistance 
to  Latin  America  and  the  Caribbean  area. 

The  following  independent,  nonprofit  organiza- 
tions establishedby  the  Foundation  since  1950  were 
also  active:  The  Center  for  Advanced  Study  in  the 
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Behavioral  Sciences,  the  Council  on  Library  Re- 
sources, the  Educational  Facilities  Laboratories,  the 
Fund  for  Adult  Education,  the  Fund  for  the  Ad- 
vancement of  Education  (now  being  consolidated 
with  the  Foundation),  the  Fund  for  the  Republic, 
the  National  Merit  Scholarship  Corporation,  Re- 
sources for  the  Future,  and  the  Woodrow  Wilson 
National  Fellowship  Foundation.  Address:  477 
Madison  Avenue,  New  York  22,  N.Y.  Offices  are 
maintained  in  Dearborn,  Mich.,  and  in  Burma,  In- 
dia, Indonesia,  Iran,  Lebanon,  Pakistan,  Turkey,  and 
the  United  Arab  Republic. 

FOREIGN  AGRICULTURAL  SERVICE.  An  office  of  the 
U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture  having  primary  re- 
sponsibility for  promoting  the  export  of  U.S.  farm 
products.  It  assists  the  nation's  agricultural  trade  in 
doing  business  with  foreign  governments  and  trade 
organizations;  sends  commodity  specialists  abroad 
to  investigate  foreign  marketing  opportunities  and 
competitive  or  trade-impeding  situations;  maintains 
agricultural  attaches  as  representatives  of  U.S.  agri- 
culture in  leading  countries  over  the  world;  analyzes 
and  interprets  commodity  and  trade  information 
gathered  from  such  sources,  and  releases  such  in- 
formation to  the  public  as  Background  for  effectively 
conducting  U.S.  foreign  agricultural  trade. 

The  Service  coordinates  the  Department's  par- 
ticipation in  foreign  technical  work,  including  that 
performed  through  the  International  Cooperation 
Administration  and  the  Food  and  Agriculture  Or- 
ganization. It  also  directs  and  coordinates  the  De- 
partment's participation  in  the  reciprocal  trade 
agreement  program  and  other  international  agree- 
ments affecting  agriculture;  administers  export  and 
import  control  programs,  and  has  general  responsi- 
bility for  the  foreign  activities  of  the  Department. 
FOREIGN  COMMERCE,  Bur.ou  of.  This  bureau,  in  the 
U.S.  Department  of  Commerce,  is  responsible  for 
promoting  United  States  export  and  import  trade, 
foreign  investment,  and  travel.  Functioning  through 
three  major  offices,  Office  of  Economic  Affairs,  Office 
of  Trade  Promotion,  and  Office  of  Export  Supply,  it 
is  the  primary  link  between  the  U.S.  Foreign  Service 
and  American  businessmen. 

During  1959,  a  record  high  in  imports  and  a  drop 
in  exports  placed  a  new  emphasis  on  BFC's  responsi- 
bility for  promoting  our  export  trade.  The  Bureau 
tried  to  put  the  United  States  on  a  stronger  com- 
petitive basis  through  interagency  and  international 
meetings  and  conferences  and  through  negotiations 
to  remove  foreign  government  restrictions  on  dollar 
imports.  In  particular,  BFC  participated  in  prepara- 
tory work  for  mutilateral  consultations  on  the  Gen- 
eral Agreement  on  Tariffs  and  Trade  in  an  effort  to 
relax  trade  restrictions  and  lessen  discriminatory 
practices,  and  was  active  in  connection  with  other 
GATT  operations.  It  encouraged  American  business- 
men to  participate  in  fairs  and  exhibitions,  and  sent 
teams  of  business  executives  led  by  Commerce  De- 
partment officials  abroad  to  promote  trade,  invest- 
ment, and  travel.  These  teams  took  specific  informa- 
tion and  proposals  to  foreign  firms  and  brought  back 
business  proposals.  To  date,  this  Trade  Missions 
Program  has  sent  71  missions  to  39  countries. 

Since  quantitative  restrictions  on  exports  were  no 
longer  necessary,  the  Bureau  exercised  vigilance 
over  exports  in  the  interest  of  national  security  only. 
It  eased  licensing  requirements  for  shipments  to 
friendly  countries  while  denying  strategic  goods  to 
the  European  Soviet  bloc  and  enforcing  a  total  em- 
bargo on  shipments  to  Communist  China,  North  Ko- 
rea, and  North  Vietnam. 

Requests  from  the  American  business  community 
for  trade  and  investment  information  increased  sub- 
stantially both  in  number  and  variety  in  1959.  In- 


terest was  especially  high  in  the  European  Common 
Market,  documentation  of  commercial  shipments, 
industrial  development  in  foreign  countries,  licens- 
ing of  manufacture  abroad  under  American  patents 
and  trademarks,  foreign  laws  and  regulations  gov- 
erning investment,  and  procedures  for  bidding  to 
obtain  foreign  government  contracts.  The  Bureau 
in  Washington  and  the  Department's  Field  Offices 
also  assisted  foreign  visitors  interested  in  American 
methods  of  expanding  trade  and  in  steps  to  attract 
investment  capital  to  their  countries. 

Publications:  Foreign  Commerce  Weekly  gives 
current  coverage  of  foreign  economic  and  commer- 
cial trends,  changes  in  foreign  tariffs,  quotas,  taxes, 
import  licensing  and  exchange  controls,  and  foreign 
government  actions  in  restricting  or  liberalizing 
trade,  and  thousands  of  specific  trade  and  invest- 
ment leads.  The  three-part  World  Trade  Information 
Service  gives  many  economic,  operational,  and  sta- 
tistical reports  by  country.  Additionally,  in  1959 
BFC  issued  a  number  of  books,  including  Electric 
Current  Abroad,  Directory  of  Foreign  Advertising 
Agencies  and  Marketing  Research  Organizations, 
Sources  of  Credit  Information  on  Foreign  Firms, 
and  two  investment  guides,  on  Ecuador  and  Taiwan. 
Nineteen  of  these  guides  have  been  issued  and  one 
on  Chile  is  nearly  complete. 

FOREIGN  ECONOMIC  POLICY,  Council  on.  The  Coun- 
cil is  a  cabinet  level  body  which  develops  and  co- 
ordinates foreign  economic  matters  of  concern  to 
the  several  departments  and  agencies  of  the  execu- 
tive branch  of  the  U.S.  government,  including  those 
designed  to  meet  the  special  problems  created  by 
Communist  economic  activities  in  underdeveloped 
areas  of  the  world.  Its  membership  consists  of  the 
Secretaries  of  State,  Treasury,  Commerce  and  Agri- 
culture, the  President's  Special  Assistant  for  Eco- 
nomic Affairs,  his  Special  Assistant  for  National  Se- 
curity Affairs,  and  a  member  of  the  Council  of 
Economic  Advisers. 

The  President's  Special  Assistant  for  Security  Op- 
erations Coordination,  and  the  heads  of  other  de- 
partments and  agencies  of  the  government,  includ- 
ing the  Bureau  of  the  Budget,  the  Office  of  Civil  and 
Defense  Mobilization,  and  the  Department  of  De- 
fense, participate  in  meetings  of  the  Council  when 
matters  of  direct  concern  to  them  are  under  con- 
sideration. 

In  July  1956  the  President  of  the  United  States 
appointed  Clarence  B.  Randall  as  his  special  as- 
sistant on  matters  of  foreign  economic  policy  and  as 
Chairman  of  the  Council  on  Foreign  Economic 
Policy. 

FOREIGN  EXCHANGE.  In  1959  the  foreign  exchange 
position  of  the  leading  industrial  countries  con- 
tinued the  improvement  of  the  preceding  year.  This 
development  was  accompanied  by  a  large  deficit  in 
the  U.S.  balance  of  payments  for  the  second  suc- 
cessive year.  On  the  other  hand,  many  of  the  under- 
developed countries  in  Latin  America  and  Asia  ex- 
perienced severe  difficulties  in  their  foreign 
payments,  due  partly  to  the  continued  low  level  of 
commodity  prices. 

The  Dollar  Position  of  Foreign  Countries.  In  1959,  as 
in  the  previous  year,  payments  by  the  United  States 
were  considerably  larger  than  foreign  purchases  of 
U.S.  goods  and  services.  As  a  result,  foreign  nations 
were  able  to  add  substantially  to  their  gold  and  dol- 
lar holdings.  For  the  first  nine  months,  this  increase 
exceeded  $3  billion  (aside  from  $1.4  billion  trans- 
ferred to  the  International  Monetary  Fund  because 
of  the  increased  U.S.  quota).  This  compared  with 
an  overall  gain  of  $3.4  billion  in  1958.  Foreign 
countries  used  about  $600  million  of  their  dollar 
surplus  to  purchase  gold  from  the  U.S.  Treasury  in 
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the  first  nine  months  of  1950,  adding  to  the  $2.3 
billion  of  gold  acquired  in  1958.  The  remainder  was 
used  to  build  up  dollar  assets,  mainly  in  the  form 
of  bank  deposits  or  holdings  of  short-term  U.S.  gov- 
ernment securities. 

Unlike  the  situation  in  1958,  the  decline  in  U.S. 
exports  was  not  a  major  factor  in  die  payments 
deficit.  Around  mid-year  the  drop  in  shipments  that 
had  been  taking  place  for  over  two  years  was 
brought  to  a  halt,  and  in  the  succeeding  months  the 
upward  trend  was  resumed.  This  recovery  was  due 
largely  to  the  recovery  of  business  activity  in  West- 
em  Europe,  Canada,  and  Japan.  Exports  to  the  im- 
portant Latin  American  markets  still  remained  de- 
pressed. The  gain  in  exports  during  the  second  half 
of  the  year  was  not  quite  sufficient,  however,  to  over- 
come the  lag  during  the  first  half.  At  the  same  time, 
merchandise  imports  showed  a  substantial  increase, 
due  both  to  the  business  recovery  in  the  United 
States  and  the  increased  ability  of  foreign  manufac- 
turers to  compete  successfully  with  American  pro- 
ducers. Stronger  competition  to  U.S.  industry  was 
also  felt  in  foreign  markets. 

These  factors  virtually  eliminated  the  traditional 
large  U.S.  favorable  trade  balance.  At  the  same 
time,  foreign  countries  received  large  dollar  pay- 
ments from  U.S.  governmental  loans,  grants,  and 
military  expenditures  abroad.  These  items  aggre- 
gated close  to  the  1958  total  of  $6.2  billion.  They 
were  partly  offset  by  the  reduced  outflow  of  U.S. 
private  capital,  due  largely  to  the  unusually  high 
level  of  interest  rates  in  this  country.  Nevertheless, 
governmental  transactions  were  the  major  factor  in 
the  widened  U.S.  payments  deficit. 

In  a  move  to  reduce  discrimination  against  Amer- 
ican goods,  the  United  States  announced  that,  in 
the  future,  credits  made  available  by  the  U.S.  De- 
velopment Loan  Fund  must  be  spent  largely  for 
American  machinery  and  equipment  instead  of 
being  used  to  purchase  goods  from  other  countries. 
This  act  was  also  aimed  at  shifting  to  other  nations 
a  larger  share  of  the  burden  of  providing  foreign 
capital  to  underdeveloped  countries. 

Area  Review.  Most  of  the  leading  industrial  na- 
tions experienced  a  rising  level  of  production  and 
complete  recovery  from  the  business  decline  of 
1957-58.  This  improvement,  especially  marked  in 
Western  European  countries,  Canada,  and  Japan, 
strengthened  the  balance  cf  payments  position  of 
many  countries  abroad.  As  a  result,  there  was  fur- 
ther easing  of  exchange  controls  and  import  restric- 
tions, particularly  those  applying  to  U.S.  products. 
Despite  these  gains,  all  but  11  of  the  68  member 
countries  in  the  International  Monetary  Fund  still 
maintained  exchange  restrictions  of  some  kind, 
manv  of  them  tending  to  discriminate  against  U.S. 
goods.  Many  of  the  countries  producing  raw  ma- 
terials in  Latin  America  and  Asia,  including  Argen- 
tina, Brazil,  India,  the  Philippines,  and  Indonesia, 
were  still  suffering  from  serious  exchange  strin- 
gencies. 

The  important  group  of  Western  European  na- 
tions which  granted  nonresidents  the  privilege  of 
converting  their  currencies  into  dollars  late  in  1958 
extended  this  privilege  in  1959.  Whereas  the  earlier 
measures  applied  mainly  to  current  transactions,  the 
new  ones  removed  many  of  the  remaining  controls 
on  capital  transactions.  Most  of  the  countries  in  the 
area  registered  substantial  gains  in  exports  which 
were  reflected  in  further  expansion  of  their  gold  and 
foreign  exchange  reserves.  France  made  notable 
progress  in  recovering  from  the  exchange  difficul- 
ties that  had  led  to  devaluation  of  the  franc  at  the 
end  of  1958. 

The  exchange  values  of  the  leading  currencies  to- 


ward the  end  of  1959  and  the  preceding  year  are 
shown  in  the  table  below. 

FOREIGN  EXCHANGE  RATES  • 
(Rates  in  U  S  cents  per  unit  of  foretgn  currency) 


Country 

Ar  Ren  tin  a,  official  rate 
Argentina,  free  rate 
Australia 
Austria 
Belgium 
Canada 
Ceylon 
Finland 
France  (Metropolitan) 
Germany 
India 

Monetary 
Unit 
.  .  .       Peso 
Peso 
Pound 
Schilling 
.   .  .         Franc 
Dollar 
....       Rupee 
....       Markka 
Franc 
D   Mark 
Rupee 

November 
1959 
121 
1.21 
22332 
3.85 
200 
105.22 
21.03 
31 
.20 
2397 
20  95 

November 
1958 
5.56 
1.39 
223.55 
3.85 
2.01 
103.25 
21.04 
.31 
.24 
23.90 
21  03 

Ireland 

Pound 

280  27 

280  55 

Italy                   

Lira 

16 

Japan 

Yen 

28 

28 

Malaysia 

.     Dollar 

32  80 

32  83 

Mexico                    .    .  . 
Netherlands 
New  Zealand 
Norway 

...     Peso 
.       Guilder 
Pound 
Krone 

801 
2647 
27749 
14  01 

801 
26.51 
277  78 
14  01 

Philippine  Republic 
Portugal            

Peso 
Escudo 

4977 
3.49 

49  70 
3  49 

South  Africa 

Pound 

279  22 

279  51 

Spain 
Sweden 
Switzerland 
United  Kingdom 

.    .       Peseta 
Krona 
Franr 
Pound 

1  66 
1931 
2304 
280.27 

2.38 
19.33 
23.30 
280.55 

0  Averages  are  based  on  daily  noon  buying  rates  for  cable  trans- 
fers in  New  York  City  certified  for  customs  purposes  by  the 
Federal  Reserve  Bank  of  New  York. 

With  the  organization  of  the  European  Free 
Trade  Association,  the  second  of  the  Western  Euro- 
pean Trade  blocs  was  created.  The  new  group,  usu- 
ally called  the  "Outer  Seven,"  comprises  Great 
Britain,  Sweden,  Norway,  Denmark,  Austria,  Swit- 
zerland, and  Portugal.  Its  operations  will  be  similar 
to  those  of  the  European  Economic  Community 
( Common  Market )  ( q.v. ) ,  in  that  import  duties  on 
most  commodities  purchased  from  other  member 
countries  will  gradually  be  eliminated  over  a  period 
of  years.  A  basic  difference  between  the  two  com- 
munities, however,  is  that  the  Outer  Seven  will  con- 
tinue to  maintain  their  individual  tariff  schedules 
on  goods  from  outside  the  area  while  the  EEC  group 
have  a  common  tariff  applying  to  outside  countries. 

International  Organizations.  A  notable  feature  of  the 
year  was  the  expanded  activities  of  the  international 
lending  agencies  as  well  as  the  creation  of  new  spe- 
cialized institutions.  Loans  granted  by  the  Interna- 
tional Bank  for  Reconstruction  and  Development  in 
the  fiscal  year  1959  exceeded  $700  million  for  the 
second  successive  year  as  compared  with  an  average 
of  $400  million  in  1954-57.  With  the  increase  in  the 
capital  of  the  Bank  from  $10  billion  to  $21  billion, 
the  agency  will  be  able  to  expand  its  lending  con- 
siderably. 

A  new  affiliate  of  the  World  Bank,  the  Interna- 
tional Development  Association,  was  organized 
during  the  year.  The  principal  purpose  of  the  Asso- 
ciation will  be  to  extend  long-term,  low  interest 
loans  repayable  partly  in  local  currencies  to  eco- 
nomically backward  nations.  It  will  supplement  the 
work  of  another  affiliate  of  the  Bank,  the  Interna- 
tional Finance  Corporation,  which,  unlike  the  Bank, 
provides  funds  for  productive  private  enterprises 
without  government  guarantees.  During  the  year 
international  lending  to  underdeveloped  countries 
was  also  augmented  by  the  UN  Special  Fund  and 
the  European  Investment  Bank,  an  agency  of  the 
European  Common  Market.  Projected  organizations 
whose  charters  were  approved  include  the  Intra- 
American  Bank. 

The  capital  of  the  International  Monetary  Fund 
was  increased  by  50  percent  to  a  total  of  $13.7  bil- 
lion. The  resources  of  the  Fund,  available  for  ex- 
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tending  credits  to  member  countries  during  tempo- 
rary exchange  difficulties,  were  thus  substantially 
enlarged.  —SAMUEL  S.  SHIPMAN 

FOREIGN-TRADE  ZONES  BOARD.  The  Board  consists 
of  the  Secretary  of  Commerce,  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury,  and  the  Secretary  of  the  Army,  and  was 
created  by  the  Celler  Act  in  1934  to  provide  for  the 
establishment,  operation,  and  maintenance  of  for- 
eign trade  zones  in  the  United  States.  The  Board's 
Chairman  is  the  Secretary  of  Commerce. 

The  Celler  Act,  as  amended,  provides  that  foreign 
and  domestic  merchandise  of  every  description,  ex- 
cept that  prohibited  by  law,  may,  without  being 
subject  to  the  customs  laws  of  the  United  States, 
be  brought  into  a  foreign  trade  zone  where  it 
may  be  stored,  sold,  exhibited,  manufactured,  and, 
among  other  operations,  manipulated.  When  sent 
from  a  zone  into  customs  territory  of  the  United 
States  it  is  subject  to  all  the  laws  and  regulations 
affecting  imported  merchandise.  The  basic  purpose 
of  this  legislation  is  to  encourage  and  facilitate  for- 
eign commerce  in  the  United  States  and  its  pos- 
sessions. 

Administrative  activities  of  the  Board  are  carried 
out  by  the  Executive  Secretary  of  the  Foreign-Trade 
Zones  Board,  whose  offices  are  located  in  the  De- 
partment of  Commerce.  Zones  are  located  in  the 
following  ports:  New  York,  New  Orleans,  San  Fran- 
cisco, and  Seattle. 

FOREST  SERVICE,  U.S.  The  Forest  Service,  an  agency 
of  the  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture,  conducted 
work  in  1959  along  three  major  lines:  research  to 
determine  new  and  better  ways  of  managing  its  for- 
est and  range  lands  and  to  develop  new  and  better 
uses  of  wood  and  other  forest  products;  cooperation 
with  the  States  and  private  forest  landowners  in 
protection  against  forest  fires,  forest  insects  and 
diseases,  and  in  promoting  better  forest  practices; 
and  management  and  protection  of  the  national 
forests  to  obtain  the  maximum  practicable  yield  and 
use  of  their  many  resources  on  a  continuing  basis. 
Funds  appropriated  by  Congress  for  this  work  to- 
taled $138.4  million  in  the  fiscal  year  beginning 
July  1, 1959.  This  was  an  increase  of  more  than  $2.5 
million  over  the  appropriation  for  the  preceding 
fiscal  year. 

National  Forests.  On  Mar.  24,  1959,  the  U.S.  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture,  Ezra  Taft  Benson,  presented 
Congress  with  a  Program  for  the  National  Forests 
designed  to  accelerate  the  development  and  inten- 
sify the  management  of  the  national  forest  system. 
Substantial  progress  has  been  made  in  these  areas  in 
recent  years,  but  much  remains  to  be  done  to  meet 
the  needs  of  a  growing  population  and  an  expanding 
economy.  The  program  sets  up  long-range  objec- 
tives, looking  to  the  year  2000,  for  both  the  181  mil- 
lion acres  of  national  forests  and  some  4.5  million 
acres  of  land  utilization  projects.  It  also  outlines 
interim  action  proposals  on  what  must  be  done  in 
the  next  10-15  years  to  meet  current  needs  and 
attain  long-range  objectives. 

Under  this  broad-scale  conservation  program,  the 
renewable  resources  of  the  national  forests  would 
be  more  fully  used,  these  public  forests  would  be- 
come more  productive,  and  they  would  continue  to 
produce  each  resource  in  harmony  with  the  others 
for  all  time.  The  Forest  Service  calls  this  multiple- 
use  and  sustained-yield  management. 

Program  goals  for  the  next  10-15  years  include: 
increasing  the  annual  harvest  of  national-forest  tim- 
ber from  7  to  11  billion  board  feet  through  intensi- 
fied sustained-yield  management  of  present  timber 
stands,  growing  more  and  better  trees,  reducing  dis- 
ease, insect  and  fire  losses,  and  improving  utiliza- 
tion; stepping  up  watershed  management  and  pro- 


tection to  increase  the  quantity  and  improve  the 
quality  of  water  yields;  improving  the  range  re- 
source to  achieve  sustained  nigh-level  forage  pro- 
duction through  intensified  management,  better 
range  practices,  and  more  balanced  use;  developing 
and  managing  the  recreation  resources  to  accommo- 
date the  needs  of  an  expected  130  million  annual 
visitors  by  1969;  and  improving  the  management 
and  development  of  the  wildlife  habitat  to  yield  a 
fish  and  game  population  to  accommodate  the  tre- 
mendous increase  expected  in  sportsman  use.  It  also 
includes  proposals  for  an  expanded  system  of  roads 
and  trails,  and  a  broad  program  of  forestry  and 
allied  research. 

One  of  the  greatest  impacts  of  our  national  growth 
has  been  upon  the  recreational  resources  of  the 
national  forests.  In  ll)58  there  were  68.5  million 
visitors  to  these  public  lands,  an  increase  of  12  per- 
cent over  the  previous  year.  To  meet  this  steadily 
growing  public  demand  for  outdoor  recreation  facili- 
ties, the  Forest  Service  started  in  1957,  with  the  ap- 
proval of  Congress,  the  Operation  Outdoors  pro- 
gram. Under  this  five-year  program  headway  has 
already  been  made  in  the  rehabilitation  of  the  de- 
veloped campground  and  picnic  sites  and  some  new 
sites  have  been  developed.  There  are  now  5,100 
developed  campground  and  picnic  sites  containing 
46,700  family  units. 

During  the  fiscal  year  1959,  the  national  forests 
supplied  a  timber  harvest  of  8,340  million  board 
feet,  an  increase  of  1,920  million  board  feet  over 
the  previous  year.  National-forest  timber  is  sold  by 
advertisement  and  bids.  The  purchaser  does  the  cut- 
ting, in  accordance  with  management  plans  pre- 
pared by  the  Forest  Service  which  provide  for  a 
sustained  yield  of  timber  from  the  forest. 

During  fiscal  1959,  about  112,082  acres  of  cut- 
over,  or  understocked  land  in  the  national  forests 
were  planted  or  seeded  to  trees.  An  additional  50,- 
516  acres  received  special  treatment  to  facilitate 
natural  restocking.  Timber  stand  improvement 
work,  including  thinning,  removal  of  "weed"  trees, 
and  plantation  release  (elimination  of  vegetation 
competing  with  planted  stands)  covered  791,955 
acres;  pruning  and  crop  tree  release  to  obtain  better 
quality  timber  was  accomplished  on  117,774  acres. 
Rodent  control,  including  control  of  porcupine  pop- 
ulations, was  exercised  on  600,000  acres.  Tne  Forest 
Service  operated  13  forest-tree  nurseries  which  pro- 
duced 123  million  seedlings  and  transplants,  of 
which  54  million  were  planted  on  national  forest 
land  and  the  balance  supplied  to  other  federal  and 
cooperating  agencies. 

On  national  forest  ranges,  1,114,381  cattle  and 
horses,  and  2,608,780  sheep  and  goats,  were  pro- 
vided seasonal  grazing  under  permit  during  1958. 
Calves  and  lambs  under  six  months  of  age,  accom- 
panying the  permitted  stock,  were  grazed  without 
charge.  Range  improvements  during  fiscal  1959  in- 
cluded reseeding  of  149,115  acres  to  forage  grasses, 
bringing  the  total  area  reseeded  for  rehabilitation  of 
rundown  range  to  nearly  1,123,000  acres. 

On  June  30,  1959,  about  185.7  million  acres  was 
being  managed  by  the  Forest  Service.  This  included 
148  national  forests,  11  experimental  areas,  and 
other  project  areas,  located  in  40  States  and  Puerto 
Rico.  Also  included  were  about  4.5  million  acres  of 
"land  utilization  project"  lands,  which  had  been 
purchased  by  the  Federal  government  during  the 
depression  years  in  the  1930's,  under  provisions  of 
Title  III  of  the  Bankhead-Tones  Farm  Tenant  Act, 
in  a  program  to  take  depleted  farm  lands  out  of 
cultivation. 

Cash  receipts  collected  for  timber,  grazing  fees, 
and  other  uses  of  the  national  forests  and  other  lands 
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administered  by  the  Forest  Service  in  fiscal  1959  to- 
taled $124,066,792,  an  increase  of  more  than  $30 
million  over  fiscal  1958.  Of  yearly  national-forest 
receipts.  25  percent  is  paid  to  the  States  to  be  dis- 
tributed for  local  road  and  school  funds  in  the  coun- 
ties containing  national-forest  lands,  and  10  percent 
is  apportioned  for  road  and  trail  construction  and 
maintenance  in  the  national  forests. 

Fire  Control.  During  the  summer  of  1959,  forest 
fire  danger  was  the  most  severe  in  recent  years  in 
many  of  the  national  forests  of  the  West.  California 
had  the  worst  drought  in  many  years,  and  fire  dan- 
ger remained  critical  all  summer.  Approximately  25 
large  fires,  mostly  in  valuable  timber,  burned  100,- 
000  acres  in  the  national  forests  of  California  during 
July  and  August.  A  dozen  large  fires  occurred  on 
national  forests  in  Oregon  during  the  some  period. 
The  largest  and  one  of  the  most  costly  and  damag- 
ing fires  occurred  in  June  on  the  Tonto  National 
Forest,  Ariz.,  burning  28,000  acres.  In  October,  se- 
vere watershed  damage  was  done  by  a  14,000-acre 
fire  near  Los  Angeles,  Calif. 

Throughout  the  national  forest  system,  a  total  of 
9,055  fires  were  fought  in  the  first  ten  months  of 
1959,  a  substantial  decrease  from  the  10,274  for  the 
corresponding  period  the  preceding  year.  Mechani- 
cal advances  and  progress  were  made  by  the  Forest 
Service  in  fire  control  during  the  year.  New  fire  re- 
tardants  were  successfully  applied  direct  from  air 
tankers  and  helicopters.  Ground  machines  such  as 
now  plows  and  fireline  trenchers  were  used  more 
extensively.  Helicopters  gained  a  more  important 
part  in  fire  control.  They  were  used  as  air  tankers, 
for  laying  fire  hose,  delivering  equipment  and  sup- 
plies, transporting  ground  personnel,  and  replacing 
and  retrieving  smokejumpers. 

Cooperative  Programs.  Under  authorization  of  the 
Clarke-McNary  Act  of  1924,  the  Forest  Service  co- 
operated with  47  States  in  protecting  State  and  pri- 
vate forest  lands  from  fire.  Cooperative  protection 
was  extended  during  the  year  to  nearly  2.5  million 
additional  acres,  bringing  the  total  area  protected 
under  this  program  to  398.3  million  acres.  Some  36 
million  acres  of  forest  and  watershed  land,  mostly  in 
the  Southern  States,  still  lacked  organized  protec- 
tion. On  the  protected  lands,  forest  fires  burned 
1,172,954  acres  or  0.29  percent  of  the  area,  in  1958. 
On  unprotected  lands,  estimated  area  burned  was  1,- 
818,888  acres,  or  4.99  percent  of  the  unprotected 
area.  Unprotected  lands  thus  showed  a  burn  rate 
17  times  greater  than  those  under  protection. 

In  cooperation  with  State  agencies,  private  land- 
owners, and  local  protection  associations,  the  Forest 
Service  attacked  destructive  forest  insects  and  dis- 
eases along  four  general  fronts:  prevention,  detec- 
tion, evaluation,  and  suppression.  As  a  preventive 
measure  the  forest  environment  was  handled  so  as 
to  remedy  the  underlying  causes  of  abnormal  pest 
activity.  Detection  surveys  to  locate  developing  pest 
trouble  as  quickly  as  possible  received  continued 
emphasis.  Evaluation  of  outbreaks  also  came  in  for 
increased  attention.  Direct  measures  taken  to  com- 
bat outbreaks  included  logging  to  remove  attacked 
and  threatened  timber  and  application  of  toxic 
chemicals  when  the  insect  or  disease  is  most  vul- 
nerable. 

fniecf  Control.  In  1958,  insect  control  projects  were 
conducted  on  65  national  forests  in  26  States.  Co- 
operative projects  on  non-Federal  land  wherein  the 
Federal  government  assisted  the  States  and  land- 
owners were  carried  out  in  nine  States.  Nearly 
1,232,000  acres  in  four  States  were  airplane-sprayed 
to-control  the  spruce  budworm.  Considerable  sal- 
vage logging  to  reduce  heavy  losses  caused  by  a 
severe  epidemic  of  the  Douglas-fir  beetle  in  southern 


Oregon  was  undertaken.  Nearly  790,000  infested 
trees,  cull  logs,  and  stumps  were  chemically  treated 
to  control  barkbeetles,  principally  in  the  West  and 
South. 

Dfteofe  Confrol.  In  disease  control,  the  greatest  ef- 
fort made  was  in  the  control  of  the  white  pine  blister 
rust,  a  fungus  disease  affecting  valuable  species  of 
eastern  and  western  white  pines.  In  19S8,  initial 
treatment,  reworking,  and  maintenance  work  of  pine 
forest  areas  covered  1.7  million  acres  in  19  States. 
Control  has  now  been  established  on  a  total  of  18.4 
million  acres  of  Federal,  State,  and  private  lands,  or 
79.8  percent  of  the  forest  area  in  which  white  pine 
growth  is  of  sufficient  value  to  warrant  control  mea- 
sures. Cooperative  projects  were  conducted  in  six 
States  to  control  oak  wilt  disease  and  to  keep  it  from 
spreading. 

During  the  summer  of  1959,  the  Forest  Service 
tested  aerial  spraying  of  white  pine  trees  with  two 
antibiotic  fungicides  to  fight  the  blister  rust  disease. 
Preliminary  results  are  encouraging,  and  if  success- 
ful this  method  could  be  a  major  breakthrough  in 
the  fight.  In  Idaho  3.8  million  trees  were  treated 
with  antibiotics  and  tests  on  other  species  of  white 
pine  were  extended  to  other  sections  of  the  country. 
While  these  drugs  are  proving  effective  against 
blister  rust,  they  do  not  harm  wildlife  or  fish. 

Planting.  Forest  and  windb airier  planting  in  the 
United  States  set  a  new  record  in  fiscal  1959.  Ac- 
cording to  reports  compiled  by  the  Forest  Service 
2,151,705  acres  were  planted.  This  was  an  increase 
of  583,997  acres  over  1958  and  double  that  of  only 
two  years  earlier.  The  1959  planting  included  169,- 
167  acres  by  Federal  agencies,  66,858  by  State, 
county,  and  municipal  agencies,  417,106  by  forest 
industries,  76,997  acres  on  other  industry  lands,  and 
1,423,240  acres  by  farmers  and  other  landowners. 
About  half  of  the  private  land  planting  was  done 
under  the  Conservation  Reserve  Program,  which  is 
a  program  created  by  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1956 
to  retire  lands  from  agricultural  production.  Also 
included  in  the  above  are  the  windbarrier  plantings, 
mostly  on  farms  in  the  great  plains,  and  covering 
33,272  acres. 

Much  of  the  planting  stock  for  these  plantings 
was  produced  in  State  nurseries  under  two  Federal- 
State  cooperative  programs.  One  of  these  is  the 
Clarke-McNary  tree  distribution  program,  which 
produced  about  943  million  trees  in  1959,  and  the 
other  is  the  Conservation  Reserve  Program,  which 
produced  590.6  million  trees. 

The  Forest  Service  also  cooperated  with  46  State 
forestry  agencies,  under  authorization  of  the  Coop- 
erative Forest  Management  Act  of  1950,  in  provid- 
ing technical  assistance  to  woodland  owners  and  to 
operators  of  small  sawmills  and  other  wood-process- 
ing plants.  The  program  makes  available  on-the- 
ground  services  of  technically-trained  foresters  for 
aid  on  forest  management  and  timber  processing 
problems.  The  number  of  foresters  engaged  in  this 
work  was  increased  from  434  in  1958  to  509  in  1959. 
A  total  of  76,546  woodland  owners,  with  holdings 
aggregating  4,146,146  acres,  were  assisted  during 
the  year. 

In  1959,  the  Forest  Service  took  steps  to  develop 
an  overall  program  to  assure  that  small  woodlands 
will  meet  their  share  of  the  nation's  timber  needs 
by  the  year  2000.  Guiding  principles  and  major  fea- 
tures of  needed  measures  are  being  developed. 
America's  privately  owned  small  woodlands  are  in 
the  hands  of  4.5  million  farmers  and  people  from 
all  walks  of  life  and  comprise  55  percent  of  com- 
mercial forest  lands.  Thus  it  will  be  necessary  for 
them  to  produce  at  a  higher  rate  to  supply  the  wood 
demands  of  a  larger  population  in  the  future. 
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Research.  The  Forest  Service  in  1959  conducted 
research  at  nine  regional  forest  and  range  experi- 
ment stations,  a  research  center  in  Alaska,  tropical 
forest  research  centers  in  Puerto  Rico  and  Hawaii, 
and  the  Forest  Products  Laboratory  at  Madison, 
Wis.  Results  of  some  of  the  numerous  research 
projects  at  the  Forest  Products  Laboratory  reported 
during  the  year  included  devising  pulp  processing 
procedures  oy  which  ponderosa  pine  can  be  used 
for  paper  adequate  for  paper  bags,  thus  greatly  in- 
creasing the  pulp  potential  for  that  species;  develop- 
ment of  a  new  test  method  using  a  moderate  sized 
tunnel-furnace  to  permit  practical  fire  hazard  classi- 
fication of  building  materials  by  measuring  the  sur- 
face flammability  and  rate  of  flame  spread  under 
realistic  fire  conditions;  development  of  a  practical 
process  of  covering  fiberboara  boxes  with  a  glass 
fiber-resin  coating  which  improved  the  resistance  of 
the  box  to  water  and  rough  handling  and  increased 
its  stacking  strength;  and  establishing  a  practical 
method  of  determining  the  inherent  wood  quality 
of  standing  timber.  Late  in  1959,  a  new  plant  in 
Michigan  began  to  produce  sandwich  panels  for 
building  construction.  Considerable  basic  research 
and  development  of  the  sandwich  principle  was 
done  at  the  Forest  Products  Laboratory. 

Watershed  management  research  provided  some 
answers  to  such  problems  as  how  to  increase  yield 
of  high  quality  water  from  forest  lands,  nondestruc- 
tive methods  of  harvesting  timber  in  the  steep,  more 
erosive,  high-elevation  areas,  and  greater  protection 
of  watersheds  to  obtain  high-quality  water  for  mu- 
nicipalities and  for  recreational  use.  In  a  small  wa- 
tershed in  southern  California,  removal  of  only  15 
acres  of  a  total  of  about  80  acres  of  woodland 
streamside  vegetation  resulted  in  an  increase  in 
streamflow  from  the  canyon. 

Field  and  laboratory  tests  proved  bentonite  slurry 
to  be  an  effective  fire  retardant  for  use  in  aerial  at- 
tack on  forest  fires.  An  aerial  attack  with  bentonite 
slurry  on  a  fire  entering  the  town  of  Deadwood, 
S.D.,  is  credited  with  preventing  disastrous  property 
losses. 

Contracts  were  awarded  during  1959  for  the  con- 
struction of  eight  new  research  laboratories,  which 
are  expected  to  be  completed  by  the  spring  of  1960. 
These  will  be  located  at  Lake  City,  Fla.;  Gulfport, 
Miss.;  Grand  Rapids,  Minn.;  Rhinelander,  Wis.; 
Delaware,  Ohio;  Missoula,  Mont.;  Rapid  Citv,  S.D.; 
and  PJacerville,  Calif.  These  laboratories  will  make 
available  new  facilities  and  better  coordination  of 
forest  research  in  the  fields  of  genetics,  physiology, 
soils,  pathology,  entomology,  fire  control,  and  re- 
lated subjects.  —CLINT  DAVIS 
FRANCE.  A  republic  of  Western  Europe.  Area: 
212,269  sq.mi.  Pop.  (1959  est):  44,970,000.  Chief 
cities  (19,54):  Paris  2,850,189,  Marseilles,  661,442, 
Lyons  471,270,  Toulouse  268,863;  Bordeaux  257,- 
946,  Nice  244,360,  Nantes  222,790,  Strasbourg 
200,921. 

Education  and  Religion.  Primary  education,  ages  6 
to  14,  is  compulsory  and  free  in  state  schools.  In 
1957-58  there  were  5,100  state  infant  schools  with 
724,000  pupils,  200  private  infant  schools  with  24,- 
000  pupils,  73,400  state  elementary  schools  with 
5,288,500  pupils,  and  10,700  private  elementary 
schools  with  1,067,200  pupils.  In  public  secondary 
schools  313,300  boys  and  311,200  girls  were  en- 
rolled, while  private  secondary  schools  had  216,000 
boys  and  228,000  girls.  University  students  num- 
bered 160,000  in  17  institutions,  of  which  the  larg- 
est were  Paris  with  64,000,  Aix-Marseilles  10,000, 
Lyons,  9,000,  Bordeaux  9,000,  and  Toulouse  8,000. 
The  prevailing  faith  is  Roman  Catholicism.  Prot- 
estants number  a  million. 


Production.  The  French  economy  during  1959  dis- 
played a  mixed  picture  of  austerity  and  prosperity. 
The  index  number  of  nonagricultural  employment 
(with  1953  as  100)  declined  from  107  in  1958  to 
106  in  July  1959.  Unemployed  numbered  168,800 
in  January  1959,  and  110,300  in  July,  with  both 
figures  above  the  level  of  1958.  Total  industrial 
production  (with  1953  as  100)  declined  from  a  high 
of  147  in  1958  to  118  in  January  1959,  and  121  in 
June.  The  cost  of  living  index  rose  from  122  in  1958 
to  128  in  July  1959. 

Conversely,  the  production  of  steel  increased  to 
1,216,000  metric  tons  (monthly  output)  in  January 
1959,  but  declined  to  1,019,000  in  July.  Monthly 
output  of  electricity  (in  millions  of  kwh)  rose  from 
4,695  in  July  1958,  to  4,905  in  July  1959.  The  index 
of  retail  trade  (with  1953  as  100)  reached  244  in 
July  1959. 

In  agriculture  France  continued  to  lead  the  world 
in  wine  production  and  to  produce  substantial  quan- 
tities of  potatoes,  sugar  beets,  barley,  wheat,  oats, 
and  rye,  with  some  surpluses  beyond  domestic  needs 
available  for  export.  Livestock  (October  1957  est.) 
included  17.8  million  cattle,  8.6  million  sheep,  and 
7.7  million  hogs.  The  economic  consequences  or 
concomitants  of  the  De  Gaulle  revolution  (see 
THE  NEW  INTERNATIONAL  YEAR  BOOK,  EVENTS  or 
1958,  pp.  171-174)  were  burdensome  to  industrial 
workers,  acceptable  to  farmers,  and  lucrative  to  the 
professional  and  business  classes. 

Foreign  Trade.  France's  long-standing  excess  of  im- 
ports over  exports  was  sharply  reversed  during  1950 
Monthly  imports  in  July  were  valued  at  200,804 
million  francs  (175  percent  of  the  1953  figure), 
while  exports  expanded  to  228,159  million  francs 
(207  percent  of  1953).  Chief  suppliers  were  the 
United  States,  West  Germany,  Algeria,  Belgium, 
and  Britain.  Chief  customers  were  Algeria,  West 
Germany,  Belgium,  Switzerland,  and  Britain. 

Transportation  and  Communication.  By  latest  esti- 
mates, France  had  39,600  km.  of  railways,  of  which 
5,790  km.  were  electrified;  656,800  km.  of  roads;  and 
almost  three  million  telephones.  The  merchant  ma- 
rine as  of  July  1,  1958,  had  777  vessels  of  over  100 
tons  with  a  gross  tonnage  of  4,158,546  net,  the 
eighth  largest  in  the  world. 

Defense.  Military  service  for  18  months  is  com- 
pulsory. Since  1953  Army  effectives  have  been  fixed 
at  577,000  officers  and  men,  of  whom  57,000  were 
originally  in  the  gendarmerie,  310,000  in  the  metro- 
politan and  occupation  forces,  and  201,000  over- 
seas. Since  1954  most  French  military  forces,  in 
numbers  exceeding  400,000,  were  engaged  in  the 
Algeria  fighting.  Naval  vessels  in  service  included 
two  battleships,  four  aircraft  carriers,  five  cruisers, 
18  destroyers,  59  frigates,  and  17  submarines.  See 
Events  below. 

Finance.  The  franc,  previously  pegged  at  420  to 
the  dollar,  was  devalued,  Dec,  27,  1958,  to  493.7 
to  the  dollar,  in  anticipation  of  a  new  1960  franc 
to  be  worth  4.937  to  the  dollar  with  all  prices  and 
wages  to  be  correspondingly  reduced.  The  national 
money  supply  in  July  1959,  was  7,985  billion  francs, 
of  which  deposit  monev  comprised  4,421  billion. 
The  state  budget  for  1959  contemplated  the  equiva- 
lent of  $14.6  billion  in  expenditures  and  new  taxes 
of  $595  million  to  keep  the  deficit  down  to  $1.36 
billion. 

Government.  The  Constitution  of  the  Fifth  French 
Republic,  approved  bv  popular  referendum  on  Sept. 
28,  1958,  and  formally  proclaimed  in  force  Oct.  5, 
1958,  provides  in  its  92  articles  that  France  remain 
"an  indivisible,  laic,  democratic,  and  social  Repub- 
lic" dedicated  to  the  rights  of  man  and  popular 
sovereignty.  The  President  is  chosen  for  a  seven- 
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year  term  by  an  electoral  college  of  parliamen- 
tarians, mayors,  municipal  councillors,  etc.,  totaling 
over  80,000.  In  addition  to  customary  executive 
functions,  he  is  authorized  to  name  the  premier,  dis- 
solve the  Assembly,  and  rule  by  decree  in  emergen- 
cies. The  cabinet  remains  responsible  to  parlia- 
ment, consisting  of  a  National  Assembly  and  a 
Senate,  but  the  power  of  the  Deputies  to  enact  law 
and  oust  cabinets  is  sharply  restricted.  Deputies 
accepting  ministerial  posts  must  resign  from  parlia- 
ment. A  nine-member  Constitutional  Council  is 
charged  with  supervising  elections  and  passing  on 
the  constitutionality  of  legislation,  with  no  appeal 
from  its  decisions.  Provision  is  also  made  for  a  High 
Court  of  Justice  and  an  Economic  and  Social 
Council. 

Under  the  new  electoral  system,  which  aban- 
doned proportional  representation  in  favor  of  the 
Anglo-American  single-district  scheme  of  electing 
lawmakers,  the  polling  of  Nov.  23  and  30,  1958, 
produced  a  National  Assembly  consisting  of  ten 
Communists,  40  Socialists,  13  Radicals,  57  Popular 
Republicans,  37  Independents,  and  188  Gaullists. 
On  Dec.  21,  1958,  81,290  electors  cast  ballots  to 
elect  the  president.  De  Gaulle  won  an  overwhelm- 
ing victory  and  was  inaugurated  Jan.  9,  1959.  At  the 
same  time  his  first  Cabinet,  headed  by  Michel 
Debre  of  the  Gaullist  Union  tor  the  New  Republic 
took  office.  See  THE  NEW  INTERNATIONAL  YEAR 
BOOK,  EVENTS  OF  1958,  p.  174. 

Evtnti,  1959.  The  Fifth  French  Republic  restored 
to  supreme  national  power  Gen.  Charles  de  Gaulle. 
He  was  dedicated  to  ending  the  parliamentary  chaos 
of  the  Fourth  Republic,  while  preserving  the  forms 
of  democracy;  restoring  the  glory  and  grandeur  of 
France  as  a  great  power;  and  ending  the  Algerian 
war  on  terms  which  would  preserve  the  privileges 
of  the  French  colons  and  at  the  same  time  give  the 
Moslem  nine  tenths  of  the  population  some  ac- 
ceptable facsimile  of  self-determination.  Through- 
out 1959  De  Gaulle,  despite  repeated  efforts,  failed 
in  his  third  mission,  but  achieved  some  success  in 
the  first  two. 

The  Political  Scene.  In  the  Fifth  Republic  effective 
power  for  policy-making  rested  neither  in  the  As- 
sembly, which  was  reduced  to  a  passive  role,  nor 
in  the  cabinet,  despite  its  nominal  leadership,  but 
in  the  hands  of  the  President  and  his  immediate 
aides.  At  its  congress  in  mid-January,  the  Socialist 
party  assailed  the  economic  and  fiscal  measures 
taken  by  the  government,  but  pledged  itself  to  con- 
structive opposition.  On  January  21,  the  Assembly, 
404-68,  adopted  new  rules  under  which  the  Com- 
munist party  was  deprived  of  its  status  as  a  recog- 
nized parliamentary  group.  In  mid-February  it  be- 
came known  that  ex-President  Vincent  Auriol,  a 
Socialist  since  1905.  had  resigned  from  his  party  in 
protest  against  Mollet's  policies.  On  February  19 
the  government  forbade  a  projected  Leftist  meeting 
protesting  colonialism  in  the  Algerian  war,  and  sup- 
pressed a  newly  formed  "Nationalist"  party  led  by 
extreme  Rightists  who  threatened  civil  strife  in  the 
event  of  any  move  to  abandon  Algeria. 

In  the  local  polling  of  March  8  to  elect  some 
500,000  mayors  and  municipal  councillors,  the 
Gaullist  UNR  lost  21  percent  of  the  popular  vote 
of  the  previous  November  and  the  Communists 
gained  19  percent  in  12  major  cities,  a  result  at- 
tributed to  widespread  dissatisfaction  with  the 
Gaullist  program  of  austerity.  In  preparation  for  the 
runoff  elections  of  March  15,  local  popular  fronts 
of  Socialists  and  Communists  emerged  in  some 
areas,  but  were  outnumbered  by  anti-Communist 
coalitions  elsewhere.  Despite  a  marked  shift  from 
Right  to  Left  in  popular  votes,  the  Communists 


lost  15.5  percent  of  the  seats  they  had  won  in 
1953,  the  Socialists  10.6,  the  Radicals  19.2,  and  the 
MRP  10  percent.  On  the  other  hand,  the  UNR 
won  31.2  percent  more  local  offices  than  its  prede- 
cessor, the  Reunion  of  the  French  People,  had 
gained  in  1953.  The  number  of  winning  candidates 
unaffiliated  with  any  party  more  than  doubled. 

Maurice  Thorez  and  Jacques  Duclos,  both  at  the 
Communist  party  Central  Committee  meeting  of 
March  20-21  and  at  the  15th  party  Congress  in  late 
June,  appealed  for  further  popular  fronts  between 
Communists  and  Socialists.  On  May  3.  Mollet  called 
for  a  "united  front  for  the  defense  of  the  Republic 
against  Fascism,"  but  rejected  cooperation  with  the 
Communists.  On  May  6,  railway  men  of  the  Com- 
munist-led General  Confederation  of  Labor  staged 
a  24-hour  strike  in  support  of  wage  demands  denied 
by  the  Ministry  of  Public  Works  and  Transport. 
Further  strikes,  joined  by  the  Socialist  and  Catholic 
unions,  led  the  Cabinet  on  June  13  to  decree  the 
drafting  for  requisitioned  service  of  all  employees  of 
the  nationalized  railways.  The  unions  capitulated, 
under  protest,  on  June  15. 

Early  m  May  the  Debr6  cabinet  risked  a  renewal 
of  the  traditional  battle  between  clericalists  and 
anti-clericalists  by  proposing  state  aid  to  Catholic 
schools.  Debre  warned  the  Deputies  on  May  26 
against  their  efforts  to  restore  parliamentary  su- 
premacy over  the  cabinet.  In  mid-June  the  so-called 
"Left  Gaullists"  announced  their  abandonment  of 
organized  political  activity  on  the  ground  that  the 
regime  had  become  exclusively  "rightist."  By  July, 
when  Bastille  Day  was  celebrated  with  an  elaborate 
military  parade  in  Paris,  Gaullism  was  still  exerting 
its  mystique  over  most  Frenchmen,  while  Mollet  was 
urging  Socialists  to  support  the  colonial  and  foreign 
policies  of  the  regime,  but  to  oppose  its  domestic 
conservatism.  His  party  was  rebuked  for  its  stand  on 
Algeria  at  the  Hamburg  Congress  of  the  Socialist 
International,  July  14.  Parliament  adjourned  until 
autumn  on  July  27. 

N*w  Senafa.  On  April  5  municipal  councils  chose 
the  electoral  college  which,  along  with  regional 
councillors  and  Assembly  Deputies,  voted  on  April 
26  for  a  new  French  Senate-chosen  by  108,374 
electors,  comprising  all  municipal  councillors  in 
towns  of  over  9,000  inhabitants,  plus  extra  electors 
in  towns  over  30,000,  elected  in  a  ratio  of  one  for 
each  1,000  inhabitants  over  30,000.  The  255  Sena- 
tors of  metropolitan  France  included  the  following 
party  candidates,  with  the  number  of  their  prede- 
cessors in  the  old  Council  of  the  Republic  indicated 
in  parentheses:  Communists  14  ( 16),  nonparty  Left 
1  (0),  Socialists  48  (53),  Radicals  51  (47), 
Gaullists  27  (29),  MRP  29  (21 ),  and  Independents 
and  Peasants  85  (80).  Thirty  Deputies  defeated  in 
November  1958,  won  election  to  the  new  Senate, 
including  Edgar  Faure,  Francois  Mitterand,  Jacques 
Duclos,  and  Gaston  Defferre.  On  April  28  the  Sena- 
tors chose  as  President  of  the  Upper  Chamber  Radi- 
cal Gaston  Monnerville,  a  61-year-old  Negro  native 
of  French  Guiana,  who  in  July  was  also  chosen 
President  of  the  Senate  of  the  French  Community 
or  colonial  empire. 

NATO  Politic*.  Having  failed  in  1958  to  persuade 
France's  chief  allies  of  the  desirability  of  an  Anglo- 
French-American  directorate  for  NATO,  de  Gaulle 
informed  the  NATO  Council  on  March  11  that 
France  was  abrogating  the  agreements  whereby  one 
third  of  the  French  Mediterranean  fleet  had  been  ear- 
marked for  the  Atlantic  Alliance  Command  in  time 
of  war.  The  entire  French  Navy  would  henceforth 
remain  under  French  command  at  all  times.  When 
the  Joint  Congressional  Committee  on  Atomic  En- 
ergy objected  to  Dulles'  promise  to  De  Gaulle  of  an 
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atomic  power  plant  for  a  French  submarine  and  at 
the  same  time  approved  such  a  grant  to  Britain,  the 
French  government  protested  bitterly.  Despite  De 
Gaulle's  championship  of  French-German  solidarity, 
his  reference,  in  his  press  conference  of  March  25, 
to  the  permanence  of  the  Oder-Neisse  line  as  the 
German  eastern  frontier  evoked  protest  and  anger 
in  Bonn  and  throughout  West  Germany  among  sup- 
porters of  Adenauer's  position  that  the  line  was 
provisional,  pending  a  final  peace  conference. 

New  frictions  became  manifest  in  late  spring  be- 
cause of  the  decision  of  government  policy-makers 
not  to  permit  stockpiling  of  nuclear  weapons  on 
French  soil  unless  the  French  government  should 
be  granted  control  of  their  possible  use.  U.S.  policy 
required  exclusive  American  control  of  such  weap- 
ons. On  June  9  in  London  the  Atlantic  Congress  of 
650  unofficial  representatives  of  the  NATO  countries 
rejected  Gen.  Pierre  Billotte's  plea  for  converting 
NATO  into  a  vehicle  for  planning  a  common  global 
strategy  for  all  its  members.  Shortly  thereafter 
French  official  circles  believed  that  France  would 
consent  to  U.S.  missile  bases  and  storing  of  nuclear 
arms  on  French  soil  only  on  condition  that  France 
be  granted  an  equal  voice  regarding  employment 
of  nuclear  weapons  in  any  war  anywhere  in  the 
world. 

Paris  refused  to  permit  the  installation  in  France 
of  U.S.  missile  bases  and  adhered  to  its  previous  po- 
sition regarding  nuclear  arms.  On  July  8,  General 
Norstad  announced  that  the  200  U.S.  fighter-bomb- 
ers on  French  bases  would  be  transferred  to  Eng- 
land and  West  Germany.  Premier  Debr£  explained, 
August  16,  that  France,  while  rejecting  isolationism, 
could  not  accept  alliances  leading  to  bondage  to 
foreign  Powers.  **To  avoid  being  crushed  by  agree- 
ments between  very  great  powers,  a  nation  like 
France  must  be  in  a  position  to  make  itself  heard 
and  understood."  On  the  same  grounds  the  French 
rejected  all  proposals  to  merge  its  armed  forces  into 
an  integrated  NATO  force. 

Algerian  /moots*.  In  mid-January,  following  com- 
mutation of  death  sentences  passed  on  a  number  of 
captured  rebels,  France  offered  a  safe  conduct  for 
rebel  leaders  to  come  to  the  capital  to  discuss  a 
cease-fire.  But  since  the  Assembly  overwhelmingly 
endorsed  Debris  policy  of  maintaining  Frencn 
sovereignty  over  Algeria,  no  negotiations  ensued. 
Debr£  visited  Algeria  in  early  February  and  again 
in  late  March  and  reassured  the  colons  that  Algeria 
would  remain  French.  On  April  16  the  public  prose- 
cutor of  Frankfurt  charged  that  a  quasi-official 
French  organization  was  waging  a  terrorist  cam- 
paign in  West  Germany,  marked  by  murders  and 
acts  of  arson,  against  Algerian  rebel  agents  and  Ger- 
mans engaged  in  illegal  trade  in  arms  with  rebel 
authorities.  In  the  course  of  one  of  his  many  speak- 
ing tours.  De  Gaulle  in  Bourges  asserted,  May  7, 
that  pacification  of  Algeria  was  in  sight. 

A  week  later  in  Rabat,  Morocco,  Belkacem  Krim, 
Vice  President  and  Minister  of  Defense  in  the  Al- 
gerian provisional  government,  charged  that  the 
French  Army  was  replenishing  its  weapons  with 
U.S.  supplies  in  violation  of  American  assurances  in 
1958.  On  June  25,  four  Leftist  Senators,  Faure, 
Mitterand,  Defferre,  and  Duclos,  all  assailed  the 
government's  Algerian  policy.  Two  days  later  in 
Lyons,  Jean-Jacques  Servan-Schrdber,  editor  of 
L  Express  and  long  a  critic  of  French  policy  in  Al- 
geria, was  assaulted  and  injured  by  Rightist  vet- 
erans who  broke  up  a  meeting  of  the  Federation  of 
Algerian  Veterans  which  he  had  founded  to  work  for 
a  negotiated  peace. 

Meanwhile  De  Gaulle,  again  in  Algeria,  asserted 
ambiguously  on  August  28  that  "it  is  necessary  to 


pursue,  fini«ht  terminate  the  pacification.  After* 
wards  the  ^Algerians  can  choose  their  future  for 
themselves."  In  a  dramatic  radio  and  television  ad- 
dress of  September  16  De  Gaulle  proposed  that 
within  four  years  after  the  restoration  of  peace  the 
Algerians  be  given  the  right  to  choose  by  referen- 
dum either  integration  with  France,  federal  auton- 
omy, or  even  independence.  This  appeal  met  with 
the  approval  of  moderate  French  opinion,  apathy 
from  the  Algerian  Moslems,  and  hostility  from  the 
colons,  most  of  whom  were  inflexibly  committed  to 
integration.  On  September  28  the  Algerian  provi- 
sional government  in  Tunis  accepted  in  principle  De 
Gaulle  s  offer  of  self-determination  and  offered  to 
negotiate  a  cease-fire,  provided  the  French  would 
deal  with  the  provisional  government  as  represent- 
ing the  Algerian  people.  Paris  ignored  the  overture. 

At  the  UN  Foreign  Minister  Gouve  de  Murville 
warned  that  violence  aimed  at  secession  would  never 
bring  independence  to  Algeria  and  indicated  that 
France  would  proceed  with  preparations  for  an 
atomic  test  in  the  Sahara,  despite  Arab  and  African 
protests.  The  French  delegates  again  boycotted  the 
UN  General  Assembly  debate  on  Algeria.  On  Oc- 
tober 13  Debr£  once  more  offered  rebel  leaders  a 
safe-conduct  to  Paris.  In  the  National  Assembly, 
eight  Deputies  resigned  from  the  UNR  because 
they  were  not  permitted  to  defend  integration.  The 
Assembly  voted  approval  of  the  new  policy  on  Oc- 
tober 15.  but  by  year's  end  no  cease-fire  had  ma- 
terialized. 

Scanda/s.  Besides  the  nonpolitical  divertissements 
examined  minutely  in  the  ^French  press  ( chiefly  the 
incredibly  complicated  I' affaire  Lacaze,  and  the 
scandal  of  the  'Ballet  Rose,"  a  mass  performance 
of  Lolitas  involving  a  74-year-old  former  Speaker  of 
the  Assembly),  a  political  scandal  broke  into  the 
papers  late  in  the  year.  On  October  16,  Leftist  Sena- 
tor Francois  Mitterand,  a  critic  of  De  Gaulle  and 
advocate  of  a  negotiated  peace  in  Algeria,  reported 
that  he  had  been  pursued  by  thugs  who  riddled  his 
car  with  machine-gun  bullets  moments  after  he  had 
abandoned  it.  A  week  later  Robert  Pesquet,  a  former 
Rightist  Deputy,  declared  that  Mitterand  had  asked 
him  to  arrange  a  fake  attempt  at  assassination  as  a 
means  of  discrediting  the  Right.  Mitterand  ad- 
mitted having  met  Pesquet,  who,  he  alleged,  had 
warned  him  of  a  plot  against  his  life.  They  sued 
each  other  for  defamation.  The  Senate  voted  to  sus- 
pend Mitterand's  parliamentary  immunity  so  that 
he  could  be  prosecuted  for  contempt  of  justice.  The 
case  was  still  pending  at  the  close  of  the  year. 

Tne  Summif  Conference.  Gaullist  diplomacy  during 
1959  was  largely  directed  toward  securing  a  posi- 
tion of  equality  with  Britain,  the  United  States,  and 
the  Soviet  Union.  Hence  Paris  viewed  Macmillan's 
journey  to  Moscow  with  suspicion  and  displayed  no 
enthusiasm  for  any  summit  conference  in  which 
France  might  find  itself  confronted  with  prior  An- 
glo-Soviet or  American-Soviet  accords.  Dulles  con- 
ferred with  De  Gaulle  on  February  6  without  sig- 
nificant results.  Following  visits  to  Paris,  on  March 
19-20,  by  Premier  Segni  and  Foreign  Minister 
Pella,  France  agreed  to  support  Italy's  role  in  any 
summit  conference,  should  the  participants  be  ex- 
panded beyond  the  Big  Four.  By  late  March  the 
Foreign  Ministry  was  reported  to  be  urging  upon 
London  and  Washington  that  no  heads-of-govern- 
ments  meeting  be  contemplated  unless  substantial 
progress  toward  agreement  should  be  registered  at 
the  conference  of  Foreign  Ministers  scheduled  to 
begin  in  Geneva  on  May  11. 

De  Gaulle,  in  the  first  news  conference  ever  held 
by  a  French  President,  reiterated  this  position  be- 
fore 650  French  and  foreign  reporters  at  the  Elysee 
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Palace  on  May  25,  espoused  continued  French-Ger- 
man cooperation,  ana  added  that  Western  rights  in 
West  Berlin  must  be  maintained:  that  the  Great 
Powers  should  plan  a  global  development  program 
to  alleviate  the  poverty  and  misery  afflicting  two 
thirds  of  mankind:  and  that  French  cooperation 
with  NATO  would  remain  limited  so  long  as 
France's  allies  assumed  no  responsibility  for  French 
military  commitments  in  North  Africa.  A  French 
note  to  Moscow  of  March  26,  accepted  in  principle 
the  proposal  of  a  summit  meeting,  on  condition  that 
prior  progress  toward  accord  be  registered  on  lower 
levels.  On  April  2,  Pierre  Mend&s-France,  ex-Pre- 
mier and  defeated  Leftist,  publicly  championed  a 
graduated  program  of  controlled  disarmament  and 
disengagement  in  Central  Europe;  his  attitude  was 
the  antithesis  of  the  Gaullist  orientation  toward  the 
cold  war. 

On  May  6,  Debre*  conferred  with  Adenauer  in 
Bonn  and  announced  full  agreement  on  Western 
policy.  Between  June  23  and  29  De  Gaulle  and 
Couve  de  Murville  paid  a  state  visit  to  Italy.  Amid 
much  festivity,  De  Gaulle  proposed  a  Mediterra- 
nean alliance  among  France,  Italy,  Spain,  and  Mo- 
rocco. Conferences  with  Gronchi,  Segni,  Pella,  and 
the  Pope  were  without  notable  results  or  accords. 
Early  July  found  De  Gaulle  in  Djibouti,  on  his  way 
to  Madagascar,  asserting  that  France  would  "never 
abdicate  ner  responsibilities  in  Somaliland,  no  mat- 
ter what  others  may  do." 

On  September  2,  President  de  Gaulle  welcomed 
Eisenhower  in  Paris  in  the  course  of  the  latter's 
European  consultations  prior  to  Khrushchev's  visit  to 
the  United  States.  The  official  communiqu£  bespoke 
cordiality,  devotion  to  NATO,  the  importance  of 
disarmament  and  of  assistance  to  underdeveloped 
areas,  adding:  "The  two  Chiefs  of  State  expressed 
their  complete  agreement  on  the  question  of  Berlin. 
They  also  agreed  that  a  summit  conference,  useful 
in  principle,  should  take  place  only  when  there  is 
some  possibility  of  definite  accomplishment."  Eisen- 
hower s  tentative  plan  for  a  Western  conference  in 
November  and  a  summit  meeting  in  Geneva  or  Paris 
in  December  met  with  French  opposition.  De  Gaulle 
insisted  that  he  must  first  meet  with  Khrushchev, 
whose  visit  to  Paris  was  initially  set  for  December 
and  finally  fixed  at  Mar.  15,  1960.  Paris  again  re- 
ceived Eisenhower,  December  19-22.  The  date  for  a 
Summit  Conference  to  be  held  in  Paris,  France,  was 
finally  set  for  May  16,  1960.  See  ALGERIA,  CAM- 
BODIA, EURATOM,  EUROPEAN  ECONOMIC  COMMU- 
NITY, FRENCH  COMMUNITY,  GERMANY,  GREAT  BRIT- 
AIN, MOROCCO,  NORTH  ATLANTIC  TREATY  ORGAN- 
IZATION, TUNISIA,  UNION  OF  SOVIET  SOCIALIST  RE- 
PUBLICS, and  YUGOSLAVIA. 

—FREDERICK  L.  SCHUMAN 

FREEMASONRY.  World  membership  in  1959  re- 
mained approximately  5.5  million.  U.S.  membership 
was  approximately  4.1  million.  Of  the  50  U.S.  grand 
lodges  ( one  in  each  State  except  Hawaii  and  Alaska, 
one  in  the  District  of  Columbia,  and  one  in  Puerto 
Rico),  17  lost  members  while  the  gains  made  by 
most  of  the  others  were  slight.  Canadian  and  Aus- 
tralian grand  lodges  showed  the  same  tendencies, 
although  there  were  no  net  losses  in  Australia  ana 
substantial  growth  continued  in  Ontario  and  British 
Columbia.  The  total  number  of  lodges  continued  to 
increase.  There  were  15,877  U.S.  lodges  in  1959, 
compared  to  15,847  in  1958;  the  comparable  figures 
in  England  were  6,871  and  6,807. 

Mutual  recognition  by  U.S.  and  British  Common- 
wealth grand  lodges  was  practically  universal,  and 
in  flther  countries  included  lodges  in  Argentina, 
Austria,  Bolivia,  Brazil,  Chile,  China  (Formosa), 
Colombia,  Costa  Rica,  Cuba,  Denmark,  Ecuador. 


Finland,  France,  Germany,  Greece,  Guatemala,  Ice- 
land, Ireland,  Israel,  Italy,  Japan,  Mexico,  The  Neth- 
erlands, Nicaragua,  Norway,  Panama,  Peru,  the 
Philippines,  Sweden,  Switzerland,  and  Venezuela. 

Events,  1959.  February  23-26  in  Washington,  D.C., 
the  annual  week  of  meeting  of  national  Masonic  or- 
ganizations included  the  Conference  of  Grand  Mas- 
ters of  Masons  in  North  America,  the  31st  annual 
Conference  of  Masonic  Grand  Lodge  Secretaries, 
the  40th  annual  meeting  of  the  Masonic  Service  As- 
sociation of  the  United  States,  and,  in  Alexandria, 
Va.,  the  49th  annual  convention  of  the  George 
Washington  Masonic  National  Memorial  Associa- 
tion. 

In  London,  the  first  of  the  1959  English  Masonic 
charitable  celebrations  was  the  117th  annual  festival 
of  the  Royal  Masonic  Benevolent  Institution,  Feb- 
ruary 25;  the  year's  total  contributions  were  £202,- 
627.  The  next,  May  13,  was  the  171st  annual  fes- 
tival of  the  Royal  Masonic  School  for  Girls,  with 
total  contributions  of  £160,292.  June  10,  at  the 
161st  anniversary  festival  of  the  Royal  Masonic  In- 
stitution for  Boys,  the  total  was  £298,359;  more 
than  1,000  boys  were  cared  for  during  the  year,  700 
of  them  in  senior  and  junior  high  schools.  Also  in 
June,  the  Board  of  Benevolence  of  the  Grand  Lodge 
appropriated  £23,131  for  X-ray  equipment  for  the 
Royal  Masonic  Hospital.  June  25,  the  91st  anniver- 
sary festival  of  the  Mark  Master  Masons  Fund  of 
Benevolence  reported  contributions  of  £36,862. 
March  4,  in  London,  the  Earl  of  Scarborough  was 
reclected  Grand  Master  of  the  United  Grand  Lodge 
of  England.  Sir  Ernest  Cooper,  at  the  age  of  82,  re- 
signed as  President  of  the  Board  of  General  Pur- 
poses. 

March  9,  at  Exmouth,  Devonshire,  Sun  Lodge  106 
celebrated  its  200th  anniversary.  Other  observances 
in  1959  included:  the  40th  anniversary  of  the  found- 
ing of  the  Order  of  DeMolay  for  Boys;  the  150th 
anniversary  of  the  first  permanent  lodge  in  Indiana; 
the  200th  anniversary  of  the  Lodge  "Glittering 
Star"  322  (Irish  Constitution)  in  Worcester,  Eng- 
land; the  100th  anniversary  of  Gold  Coast  Lodge 
773  (English  Constitution)  in  Ghana;  the  50th  an- 
niversary of  the  Grand  Lodge  of  South  Australia; 
the  100th  anniversary  of  the  Grand  Commandery, 
Knights  Templar,  of  Pennsylvania;  the  100th  anni- 
versary of  North  Australian  Lodge  No.  1;  Grand 
Lodge  of  Pennsylvania  participation  in  the  200th 
anniversary  of  the  city  of  Pittsburgh. 

March  18,  in  Kansas  City,  ex-President  Harry 
Truman  received  the  Missouri  grand  lodge  award 
for  50  years  of  membership.  The  Texas  legislature 
accepted  a  statue  of  Sam  Houston  from  the  Grand 
Lodge.  General  Lyman  L.  Lemnitzer  was  awarded 
the  Grand  Lodge  Medal  for  Distinguished  Achieve- 
ment and  the  Distinguished  Service  Medal  of  the 
Grand  Lodge  of  Rhode  Island.  Secretary  of  State 
Christian  A.  Herter  was  awarded  the  Gourgas  Medal 
of  the  Scottish  Rite,  Northern  Masonic  Jurisdic- 
tion, "in  recognition  of  notably  distinguished  ser- 
vice." Vice  Admiral  Hyman  G.  Rickover  received 
the  ninth  annual  Meritorious  Award  from  the  Na- 
tional League  of  Masonic  Clubs. 

Public  Schools  Week  was  supported  Masonically 
in  Texas  and  Arizona  March  2-6,  in  Montana  March 
16-20,  and  in  California  April  27-May  1. 

In  the  spring,  a  deputation  of  the  Grand  Lodge 
of  Scotland  visited  the  District  Grand  Lodge  of 
Burma,  in  Rangoon.  March  29,  at  Arlington,  Va., 
the  29th  annual  Easter  sunrise  service  was  con- 
ducted by  the  Grand  Encampment,  Knights  Tem- 
plar. June  12-13,  in  Philadelphia,  the  Fourth  An- 
nual Northeast  Conference  on  Masonic  Libraries 
and  Education  was  held.  July  4,  in  Washington, 
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D.C.,  the  cornerstone  of  the  Extension  of  the  east 
front  of  the  United  States  capital  was  laid  by  Presi- 
dent Eisenhower,  with  a  Masonic  ceremony  follow- 
ing. July  7-9,  in  Atlantic  City,  N.J.,  the  85th  annual 
session  of  the  Imperial  Council,  AAONMS  (Shrine) 
was  attended  by  50,000  members.  September  11-12, 
in  Little  Rock,  Ark.,  the  Southwest  Masonic  Con- 
ference was  attended  by  representatives  from  the 
grand  lodges  of  Arizona,  Arkansas,  New  Mexico, 
Oklahoma,  and  Texas.  September  14-18,  at  Sas- 
katoon, Sask.,  the  Supreme  Council,  Scottish  Rite, 
for  the  Dominion  of  Canada,  held  its  85th  annual 
session;  September  20-24,  in  Buffalo,  N.Y.,  the  Su- 
preme Council  for  the  Northern  Masonic  Jurisdic- 
tion of  the  U.S.  held  its  147th.  September  27-30, 
in  Louisville,  Ky.,  the  Masonic  Relief  Association 
of  the  United  States  and  Canada  held  its  33rd  bi- 
ennial meeting.  October  16-17,  in  Denver,  Colo., 
the  13th  annual  York  Rite  conference  included 
representatives  from  ten  States.  October  18-23,  the 
158th  biennial  session  of  the  Supreme  Council, 
Scottish  Rite,  Southern  Jurisdiction,  was  held  in 
Washington,  D.C.  November  13-14,  the  tenth  an- 
nual Midwest  Conference  on  Masonic  Education 
was  at  Cedar  Rapids,  Iowa.  December  25,  in  Pusan, 
Korea,  the  tenth  annual  Christmas  party  was  spon- 
sored by  the  Pusan  Masonic  Club  at  the  Children's 
Charity  Hospital,  an  80-bed  institution  with  a  clinic, 
which  serves  106  orphanages  and  treats  about  13,- 
000  cases  a  year. 

Publications.  Most  Masonic  publications  are  annual 
reports  and  proceedings  and  monthly  periodicals, 
but  some  recent  books  may  be  noted:  Freemasonry 
in  American  Courts,  by  W.  Irvine  Wiest;  Designs 
upon  the  Trestleboard,  by  Arthur  R.  Herrmann; 
William  Jermyn  Florence,  Shriner  and  Humani- 
tarian, by  Alexander  Ueland;  Grundstein  der  Frei- 
maurerei,  by  Jan  K.  Lagutt;  Information  for  Recog- 
nition, by  Thomas  S.  Roy  ( rev.  ed. ) ;  Masonic  Lodge 
Officers  and  how  to  Become  One,  by  H.  L.  Hay- 
wood:  Parade  to  Glory,  The  Story  of  the  Shriners 
and  their  Hospitals  for  Crippled  Children,  by  Fred 
Van  Deventer;  Masonic  Rosicrucian  Societies,  by 
Harold  V.  B.  Voorhis;  Freemasons'  Book  of  the 
Royal  Arch,  by  Bernard  E.  Jones;  The  Scottish  Rite 
for  Scotland,  by  R.  S.  Lindsay;  and  10,000  Famous 
Freemasons,  by  William  R.  Denslow  (vols.  1-3). 

-WENDELL  K.  WALKER 

FRENCH  COMMUNITY.  The  Constitution  of  the  Fifth 
Republic  (approved  Sept.  28,  1958)  instituted  the 
new  French  Community,  which  includes  Metro- 
politan France,  the  Overseas  Departments,  and  the 
new  autonomous  republics  (formerly  the  Overseas 
Territories).  The  President  of  the  French  Republic 
presides  over  the  Community,  and  the  Constitution 
provides  for  an  Executive  Council,  a  Senate,  and  a 
Court  of  Arbitration.  Member  states  are  assured 
autonomy  and  equality  with  Metropolitan  France; 
there  is  only  one  citizenship.  Members  may  vote  for 
and  achieve  independence  if  they  so  desire,  thereby 
relinquishing  their  membership  in  the  Community. 

Since  the  approval  of  the  new  Constitution,  a 
number  of  the  former  territories  have  become  au- 
tonomous republics  within  the  Community.  Each 
adopted  its  own  constitution  early  in  1959,  elected 
its  own  Assembly  and  formed  its  own  government. 
(See  FRENCH  EQUATORIAL  AFRICA;  FRENCH  WEST 
AFRICA;  MALACASH  REPUBLIC;  and  MALI,  FEDERA- 
TION OF.)  Others  voted  to  retain  the  status  of 
Overseas  Territories.  (See  COMORO  ISLANDS, 
FRENCH  POLYNESIA,  FRENCH  SOMALILAND,  NEW 
CALEDONIA,  and  SAINT-PIERRE  and  MIQUELON.) 
The  Overseas  Departments  have  retained  their  for- 
mer status  (see  FRENCH  GUIANA,  GUADELOUPE, 
MARTINIQUE,  and  REUNION  ISLAND).  Guinea  (<JM>.) 


attained  independence  through  its  vote  in  the  con* 
stitutional  referendum.  In  1959,  two  states  formed 
a  new  federation  to  be  known  as  Mali.  ( See  MALI, 
FEDERATION  OF;  SENEGAL,  REPUBLIC  OF;  and  SU- 
DANESE REPUBLIC.)  In  1960,  Togoland  and  the 
French  Cameroons  are  scheduled  to  become  inde- 
pendent. (See  CAMEROONS,  FRENCH  and  TOGO- 
LAND.)  Other  members  of  the  French  Community 
in  Africa  are  expected  to  seek  full  independence  in 
the  near  future. 

FRENCH  EQUATORIAL  AFRICA.  Formerly  a  federation 
of  four  French  Overseas  Territories  in  north  central 
Africa,  which  became  autonomous  republics  within 
the  French  Community  during  1958.  See  CHAD, 
REPUBLIC  OF;  CONGO,  REPUBLIC  OF  THE;  GABOON 
REPUBLIC;  and  CENTRAL  AFRICAN  REPUBLIC. 
FRENCH  GUIANA.  An  Overseas  Department  of 
France  since  March  1946,  situated  north  of  Brazil 
on  the  northern  coast  of  South  America  and  includ- 
ing the  Territory  of  Inini  (area  30,301  sq.mi.;  pop. 
3,234).  Total  area:  35,126  sq.mi.  Pop.  (1955): 
27,863.  Chief  towns:  Cayenne  (capital)  13,346  in- 
habitants, St.  Laurent-du-Maroni,  Mana,  Oyapoc, 
and  Sinnamary.  Chief  crops  are  rice,  maize,  manioc, 
cocoa,  bananas,  and  sugarcane.  The  chief  industry 
is  gold  mining.  Bauxite,  silver,  copper,  iron,  lead, 
mercury,  and  phosphates  are  also  found.  Imports 
for  1958  were  valued  at  $8.3  million;  exports  at  $1.4 
million.  Currency  in  circulation  is  equivalent  to  the 
metropolitan  franc  (equal  to  U.S. $0.0024). 

The  administration  of  the  Department  is  headed 
by  a  prefect.  French  Guiana  is  represented  in 
France  by  one  member  in  the  Council  of  the  Re- 
public, one  in  the  National  Assembly,  and  one  in 
the  Assembly  of  the  French  Union.  On  Sept.  14, 
1951,  the  Territory  of  Inini  was  made  a  separate 
arrondissement.  Prefect  of  the  Department:  Andre" 
Dubois-Chabert. 

FRENCH  LITERATURE.  The  Fifth  Republic,  not  yet 
18  months  old  as  the  year  1959  closed,  struck  a 
swift  and  immense  success  in  almost  every  field  and 
the  only  vocal  opposition  heard  was  in  intellectual 
quarters  and  among  men  of  letters  and  professors. 
But  the  intellectuals  have  had  to  concede  that  the 
country  as  a  whole  does  not  listen  to  them  sympa- 
thetically. They  feel  isolated  in  a  new  France  and 
few  writers  today  are  the  spiritual  guides  of  the 
people.  Few  figures  tower  above  the  numerous 
nerd  of  authors,  journalists,  and  professors.  Bergson, 
Valeiy,  Claudel,  Cide,  Bernanos  are  dead;  Mauriac, 
Montxierlant,  Maritain,  Malraux  himself,  Celine  and 
Giono  have  ceased  to  be  the  leaders  of  the  ambitious 
literary  youth.  There  are  few  if  any  patriarchs  of 
letters  alive.  The  void  thus^created  is  being  filled 
by  what  may  be  called  "a  generation  without 
masters." 

Yet  literature  is  very  much  alive,  and,  20  years 
after  the  outbreak  of  World  War  II  and  the  prophe- 
cies of  doom  for  Western  European  civilization,  the 
French  boast  of  the  glittering  prestige  of  their  arts 
and  letters.  Among  French  writers,  22  figured  prom- 
inently on  a  list  of  authors  from  all  lands  trans- 
lated over  20  times  during  the  year  (Jules  Verne 
leading  with  133  translations  of  his  works  and 
Balzac  following  with  72).  About  36  percent  of  all 
translations  appearing  in  Great  Britain  are  from  the 
French,  28  percent  of  all  translations  into  American, 
25  percent  into  Italian  and  Portuguese,  including 
Brazilian.  In  France  itself,  pocket  book  editions  of 
literary  works  by  Saint-Exupeiy,  Sartre,  and  Mal- 
raux sold  over  200,000  copies  each  within  two  years. 
Goncourt  prize  novels,  even  when  coolly  treated  by 
critics,  as  was  the  case  for  all  leading  prize  novels 
of  December  1958,  easily  reached  the  hundred 
thousand  mark.  French  lecturers  earn  foreign  ex- 
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change  for  their  country  and  for  themselves,  dis- 
coursing on  the  theater  of  Beckett  or  lonesco,  on 
"the  new  novel,"  Malraux's  cryptic  views  on  art,  and 
the  latest  moods  of  Brigitte  Bardot  and  of  Franchise 
Sagan.  Schoolboys  spell  out  French  in  Camus' 
L'Etranger  or  in  Sartre's  Les  Jeux  sont  faits.  Anthol- 
ogies of  French  poetry  from  Baudelaire  and  Rim- 
baud down  to  the  post-Surrealists  never  fail  to  find 
a  poetry-hungry  public. 

Poetry  and  Drama.  Our  prosaic  age  and  the  low 
estate  of  poetry  are  deplored  by  poets  and  jour- 
nalists alike.  New  volumes  of  verse  fail  to  sell  by 
the  thousands,  as  those  of  Aragon,  Eluard,  and 
Prevert  sold  during  World  War  II  and  just  after. 
But  numbers  count  little  in  these  matters.  Yves 
Bonnefoy,  Andre*  Fre'naud,  Jean  Grosjean,  Jacques 
Charpier  are  much  admired  by  a  few,  who  will 
gradually  spread  their  admiration  to  the  many.  Rene* 
Char  and  St.  John  Perse  tower  above  all  the  poets 
over  50,  and  the  latter  was  awarded  the  Interna- 
tional Grand  Prix  for  poetry  at  Venice  and  the 
Grand  National  Prize  for  Literature  of  the  City  of 
Paris.  Supervielle,  now  aging,  has  become  a  classic. 
Audiberti  half  convinces  the  French  public  when 
he  expounds  his  claims  to  being  considered  as  the 
heir  to  victor  Hugo.  Aragon  continues  to  celebrate 
Elsa  in  eloquent  strains.  The  first  volume  of  Mal- 
larme's  Correspondence  was  at  last  published  in 
1959,  ranking  that  poet  among  those  poets  who 
were  also  great  masters  of  epistolary  prose:  Byron, 
Shelley,  Keats,  Baudelaire,  and  Rilke. 

Attention  was  focused  on  the  theater  by  the  re- 
forms made  by  Andr6  Malraux,  de  Gaulle's  minister 
for  cultural  affairs.  Firmness  was  indeed  required  to 
assail  the  privileges  of  the  Comedie  Frangaise  and 
of  the  other  state-subsidized  theaters,  whose  organ- 
ization was  ruled  by  decrees  granted  under  Na- 
poleon I  or  under  the  Monarchy.  Vested  interests 
were  too  entrenched,  actors  were  querulously  in- 
sistent upon  their  privileges,  traditions  had  ossified 
acting  and  management,  and  fust-rate  artists  de- 
serted the  venerable  institutions  for  the  younger  and 
bolder  theaters.  Malraux  proclaimed  that  "theaters 
must  restore  life  to  France's  past  genius,  give  life 
to  her  present  genius  and  welcome  the  genius  of 
the  world."  A  diplomat  was  appointed  Administra- 
tor of  the  Comedie  Francaise,  with  the  mission  of 
restoring  tragedy  and  high  comedy  to  their  former 
estate  in  Motive's  theater.  The  Odeon  theater,  on 
the  Left  Bank,  ceased  to  be  an  annex  of  the  Comedie 
Francaise;  it  is  now  glorified  with  a  new  name, 
Th6atre  de  France,  and  directed  by  Jean-Louis  Bar- 
rault,  whose  company  had  had  to  wander  from  the- 
ater to  theater  for  several  arduous  years.  Jean  Vilar. 
the  successful  director  of  the  huge  Theatre  National 
Populaire,  at  the  Palais  de  ChaiUot,  was  lauded  for 
attracting  popular  audiences  in  large  numbers  to  his 
shows  and  entrusted  with  an  experimental  theater. 
Albert  Camus  was  promised  another  theater  work- 
shop where  neglected  works  of  merit  or  foreign 
masterpieces  would  be  performed. 

At  the  same  time,  the  Opera  was  reorganized; 
new  singing  and  musical  talent  and  new  ideas  were 
brought  to  it.  The  Opera-Comique  ceased  to  be  the 
conservative  stage  for  old-fashioned  19th  century, 
dear  to  provincial  visitors  to  Paris;  its  renovation  is 
the  most  conspicuous  success  of  the  whole  reform. 
Finally,  a  newly  restored  theater  was  to  be  opened 
in  Versailles,  reminiscent  of  the  days  of  the  Sun- 
King,  the  Royal  Theater.  De  Gaulle  himself  ap- 
proved his  minister's  translation  of  the  ideal  of 
greatness  into  literary  and  artistic  terms.  He  at- 
tended, surrounded  with  uniforms,  white  ties,  and 
sumptuously  attired  ladies,  the  openings  or  the 
tragedies  by  which  Malraux  hopes  to  see  vulgar 


comedies  replaced:  Giraudoux's  Electre  at  the 
Comedie  Frangaise  and  Claudel's  early  and  enig- 
matic Tete  d'or  at  the  Theatre  de  France.  Both  are 
calculated  to  strain  the  attention  of  an  audience; 
they  are  becoming  to  an  era  of  austere  pursuit  of 
greatness.  The  public  and  the  critics  reacted  with 
bewilderment  and  coolness  to  those  solemn,  at  times 
verbose,  tragedies  on  the  deprivation  of  happiness. 

Jean  Vilar  staged  Le  Crapaud-Buffle  (The  Buf- 
falo-Toad), a  complex,  baffling,  allegorical  farce 
laden  with  satirical  and  philosophical  intentions  by  a 
writer  from  Monaco,  Armand  Gatti.  lonesco's  Le 
Rhinoceros,  also  a  serious  philosophical  play  under 
a  caricatural  garb,  won  the  public  to  what  is  now 
commonly  called  the  anti-theater;  a  theater  ex- 
plicitly anti-realist  and  glaringly  stressing  the  impos- 
sibility of  communication  between  human  beings. 
The  audience  is  duly  baffled  by  these  cliches  taking 
the  place  of  myths  and  dramatizing  human  situa- 
tions of  tragic  import  under  attacks  on  language  and 
its  inadequacy.  Another  play  by  lonesco,  his  most 
sustained  dramatic  attempt  thus  far,  Tueur  sans 
gazes,  showed  that  he  had  won,  or  trained,  his 
public.  Other  dramatists  appeared  old-fashioned 
compared  to  him  and  to  Samuel  Beckett. 

Montherlant's  Don  Juan,  at  the  Athenee,  failed 
to  endow  the  stale  theme  with  new  suggestiveness. 
Feh'cien  Marceau,  after  his  signal  success  with 
L'Oeuf,  fell  into  a  more  conventional  mold  with  La 
bonne  Soupe.  Camus,  probably  not  a  powerful  cre- 
ator himself  in  dramatic  terms,  was  proving  a  skilled 
adapter  of  plays  from  the  Spanish  and  American 
stages.  He  challenged  almost  insuperable  obstacles 
in  setting  Dostoevsky's  least  dramatic  novel,  The 
Possessed,  for  the  stage;  and  triumphed.  The  char- 
acter of  Stavrogin,  the  most  demoniacal  of  all  the 
Russian  literary  creations,  was  unforgettable. 
Anouilh,  meanwhile,  maintained  the  rights  of  laugh- 
ter with  L'Hurluberlu,  the  light,  lively  satire  of  an 
original  political  conspirator  surrounded  by  a  de- 
lightfully anarchistic  family,  and  returned  to  a  more 
serious  theme  with  a  play  on  the  martyr-arch- 
bishop, Beckct  ou  I' Amour  de  Dieu. 

In  1959,  Sartre  reentered  French  theatrical  life 
with  a  long,  sprawling,  tragic  drama,  Les  Bequest  re's 
d'Altona.  A  former  German  officer,  who  fought  with 
the  Nazis  for  his  country,  returns  home  to  his  fam- 
ily, dominated  by  a  tyrannical  father,  a  powerful 
industrialist  dying  of  cancer.  The  former  warrior, 
horrified  by  his  involuntary  complicity  in  his  coun- 
try's crimes,  sequesters  himself  in  his  room;  he  will 
not  look  at  the  prosperity  of  Adenauer's  Germany, 
for  that  would  constitute  in  his  eyes  an  absolution 
from  the  punishment  which  should  have  struck  his 
guilty  country.  A  love  plot,  with  overtones  of  in- 
cestuous affection  between  the  officer  and  his  sister 
dramatizes  the  picture  of  mad  remorse.  The  father 
had  protected  his  son's  secret  and  saved  him  from 
the  war  tribunal's  verdict.  After  he  has  persuaded 
his  son  to  face  him  at  last,  and  to  leave  his  self- 
assigned  prison  for  a  last  automobile  ride,  he  dies 
with  him.  The  public  expected  a  clear  cut  political 
message  from  this  drama;  but  it  transcends  politics 
and  poses  the  broadest  problems  of  philosophy  and 
of  ethics,  and  the  public  voiced  some  disappoint- 
ment. Yet  this  is  Sartre's  most  considerable  work  of 
the  1950-60  decade. 

Fiction.  The  so-called  new  novel  continues  to  make 
the  headlines.  Robbe-Grillet  brought  out  articles 
clamoring  for  closer  attention  to  the  object  and  for 
the  end  of  anthropomorphism  in  literature.  The  re- 
sult is  a  pure,  almost  puritanical  novel,  strangely 
devoid  of  psychological  analysis  and  of  sentimental 
self-pity  on  the  part  of  the  characters.  It  is  not  easy 
to  feel  vitally  concerned  in  the  behavior  of  sucn 
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dehumanized  characters.  Yet  his  latest  and  fourth 
novel,  Dans  le  Labyrinthe,  around  the  theme  of  a 
vain  quest  reminiscent  of  Ulysses,  of  Kafka's,  and  of 
Beckett's  fiction,  but  without  their  tragic  anguish, 
appealed  to  the  public.  The  author  is  a  virtuoso  of 
the  restrained,  objective  prose  now  fashionable.  The 
second  novelist  most  often  mentioned  in  the  same 
breath,  but  very  different  from  Robbe-Grillet,  is 
Russian-born  Nathalie  Sarraute.  Her  Planetarium 
is  the  least  dramatic  of  books.  The  hatreds  of  mem- 
bers of  the  same  family,  their  dependence  upon  each 
other,  their  clinging  to  their  earthly  possessions,  their 
neuroses  are  presented  in  their  most  elementary 
stage,  before  they  reach  the  threshold  of  conscious- 
ness. Claude  Simon,  who  produces  the  impression 
of  being  a  French  Faulkner,  has  more  romantic 
vigor.  L  Herbe  was  a  striking  book.  So  was  La  Mise 
en  Scene,  by  Claude  Oilier,  the  fourth  important 
master  of  this  new  type  of  fiction. 

Michel  Butor,  the  richest  of  the  novelists  now 
under  50,  borrows  only  a  few  devices  from  the  new 
objectivity  fanatics;  he  plays  with  time,  like  Proust 
and  Joyce;  he  probes  tne  inside  of  his  characters' 
brains  and  hearts.  His  Modification,  translated  in 
1959  as  A  Change  of  Heart,  won  applause  in  Amer- 
ica. The  rest  of  the  1959  crop  includes  the  usual 
thin,  autobiographical  novels  in  the  tradition  of  the 
French  classical  moralists:  Le  Commun  Denomi- 
nateur,  the  story  of  an  American  experience  by  a 
young  French  professor  at  Haverford  College;  Le 
Secret  de  Cesar,  by  Jacques  de  Bourbon-Busset; 
Aimez-vous  Brahms,  the  fourth  best  seller  by 
Francoise  Sagan;  La  Brulure,  by  Yvonne  Chauffin; 
Monsieur  Jean,  another  reincarnation  of  Don  Tuan, 
by  Roger  Vailland.  Of  all  these  dry,  poignantly  re- 
strained recits  in  the  tradition  of  Constant's  Adolphe, 
the  best  was  Une  Curieuse  Solitude,  by  a  very  young 
man,  Philippe  Sellers;  of  the  newer  women-nov- 
elists, Helene  Bessette,  author  of  La  Tour,  may  turn 
out  to  be  the  most  original. 

A  sizable  portion  of  the  public  yearns,  however, 
for  more  colorful  novels  of  escape  and  adventure 
and  is  obviously  wearied  of  analytical  eroticism. 
Aragon,  always  the  first  to  sense  the  new  trends, 
the  most  pliable  and  versatile  of  talents,  scored  a 
huge  success  with  his  picaresque  and  historical  nar- 
rative of  the  holy  week  of  1815;  the  Hundred  Days 
of  Napoleon  returning  from  Elba  to  drive  away  the 
Bourbons  began  that  week.  Aragon's  story  owes 
nothing  to  his  earlier  avocations  as  surrealist  and  as 
bellicose  Communist;  it  teems  with  action,  motion, 
confusion,  and  lust  for  life.  The  other  explosive 
novel  of  the  year  was  Le  Dernier  des  Justes,  by 
Andr6  Schwarz-Bart;  it  was  crowned  by  the  Gon- 
court  Academy,  anxious  to  redeem  their  poor  selec- 
tion of  1958  by  a  vigorous  volume.  The  author,  a 
Jew  whose  parents  had  come  from  Poland  in  1924, 
is  30  years  old.  His  family  perished  in  Nazi  camps. 
While  working  as  a  factory  mechanic,  he  felt  drawn 
to  literature  through  Crime  and  Punishment.  The 
novel  is  about  a  Jewish  family  from  which  had 
emerged  a  just  man  who  suffered  for  all  others.  The 
vocation  as  a  champion  of  justice  arises  in  the  child 
of  that  family,  while  the  Germans  are  martyrizing 
their  race.  The  novel,  however,  is  not  one  of  hatred, 
but  of  compassion. 

Varia.  As  always  in  France,  philosophy  and  even 
science  have  been  part  of  literature,  and  several  of 
the  significant  events  of  1959  occurred  in  the  realm 
of  ideas.  Bergson's  centenary  was  celebrated  and 
his  thought  was  vindicated  against  the  Marxists  and 
the  Phenomenologists,  two  groups  that  recently  at- 
tacked it.  A  professor  at  tne  College  de  France. 
Rene*  Huyghe,  brought  out  ambitious  volumes  or 
esthetics,  L  Art  et  YHomme.  Henri  Lef ebvre,  a  for- 


mer Communist  and  one  of  the  best  historians  of 
philosophy  in  France,  wrote  an  impassioned  con- 
fession of  his  former  dreams  and  disappointments. 
La  Somme  et  le  Reste.  The  posthumous  works  of 
a  scientist  who  was  also  a  Jesuit,  Teilhard  de 
Chardin,  aroused  wide  interest  among  the  liberal 
Catholics  and  some  suspicion  in  the  Roman  eccle- 
siastical hierarchy.  The  first  volume  appeared  in 
New  York  as  The  Phenomenon  of  Man.  Francois 
Perroux,  one  of  France's  most  distinguished  political 
and  economic  minds,  brought  out  La  Coexistence 
pacifique.  Sartre  is  preparing  both  his  autobiography 
and  a  Critique  de  la  Raison  dialectique,  while  com- 
pleting a  monograph  on  the  Venetian  painter  Tinto- 
retto. 

The  significant  literary  prizes  went  to:  Schwarz- 
Bart  (Goncourt  prize),  Thierry-Maulnier  (Grand 
Prix  of  the  French  Academy),  Gabriel  d'Aubarede 
( Prize  for  the  Novel,  given  by  the  French  Academy, 
for  La  Foi  de  notre  enfance),  Bernard  Privat, 
( Femina  prize,  for  his  novel  of  his  years  as  a  pris- 
oner in  Germany,  Au  Pied  du  Mur),  Claude 
Mauriac  (Prix  M&licis,  for  Le  Diner  en  ville), 
Georges  Govy  (Prize  for  the  best  volume  of  short 
stories),  and  Robert  Escarpit  (the  Edouard  Herriot 
prize). 

The  French  Academy  elected  a  novelist,  Henri 
Troyat,  a  comic  playwright,  Marcel  Achard,  and  two 
scientists,  Jean  Delay,  who  wrote  on  psychology, 
and  Jean  Rostand,  who  wrote  on  biology.  The  Im- 
mortals were  torn  by  the  vehement  debate  over  the 
candidacy  of  Paul  Morand,  whose  none-too-noble 
role  during  World  War  II  disqualified  him  in  the  eyes 
of  many,  including  President  De  Gaulle,  who  asked 
him  to  withdraw.  The  President  himself,  with  his 
third  volume  of  Memoirs,  Le  Salut,  remarkably 
written,  would,  if  he  chose,  have  little  difficulty  in 
being  elected.  The  Academy,  worried  by  the  re- 
luctance of  many  of  the  best  writers  of  today  to 
become  candidates  for  its  seats,  winked  toward 
some  of  the  proud,  or  indifferent,  absent  authors: 
Aragon,  Ayme,  Camus,  Giono,  Green,  Jouhandeau, 
Malraux,  Montherlant,  Paulhan,  Sartre,  Simenon 
and,  last  but  not  least,  for  it  includes  more  cardinals 
and  generals  than  poets,  Saint-John  Perse. 

—HENRI  PEYRE 

FRENCH  POLYNESIA.  An  Overseas  Territory  of 
France  in  the  South  Pacific  (formerly  French 
Oceania).  It  is  midway  between  the  Panama  Canal 
and  Australia.  It  consists  of  some  110  coral  and 
volcanic  islands  falling  into  the  following  archi- 
pelagos; Society,  Marquesas,  Gambier,  Tuamotu, 
Austral,  Leeward,  and  Rapa.  Clipperton  Island,  near 
the  coast  of  Mexico,  is  also  included  in  French  Poly- 
nesia. Tahiti  (600  sq.mi.,  pop.  36,326  inhabitants 
in  1956)  of  the  Society  group  is  the  chief  island. 
Total  area:  1,543  sq.mi.  Total  pop.  (1956  est): 
73.201.  Capital:  Papeete,  on  Tahiti  (18,085  in- 
habitants in  1957).  French  is  the  official  language. 
About  57  percent  of  the  population  is  Protestant  and 
24  percent  Roman  Catholic. 

The  preparation  and  export  of  copra,  sugar,  rum, 
and  phosphates  form  the  oasis  of  tne  export  trade. 
Vanilla  beans  and  mother  of  pearl  are  also  impor- 
tant. Coffee,  tobacco,  tropical  fruits  and  vegetables, 
rice,  and  sugarcane  are  grown  for  local  consump- 
tion. Foreign  trade  (1958):  imports  1,006  million 
Pacific  francs;  exports  796  million  Pacific  francs. 
The  Pacific  franc  was  worth  5.5  metropolitan  francs 
or  U.S.$0.0119  until  late  1958. 

The  Territory  has  a  governor  assisted  by  a  cabi- 
net, a  privy  council,  and  a  territorial  assembly  of 
30  members  elected  every  five  years  by  universal 
suffrage.  French  Polynesia  is  represented  by  a  Dep- 
uty in  the  National  Assembly,  a  Senator  in  the 
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Council  of  the  Republic,  and  a  delegate  in  the  Eco- 
nomic Council.  Governor:  Pierre  Sicaud. 
FRENCH  SOUTHERN  AND  ANTARCTIC  LANDS.  French 
possessions  in  Antarctica  and  in  the  southern  Indian 
Ocean.  Made  an  Overseas  Territory  of  France  in 
August  1955,  the  areas  include  the  islands  of  Saint 
Paul  and  Nouvelle  Amsterdam,  the  Kerguelen  and 
Crozet  archipelagos,  all  southeast  of  South  Africa, 
and  Adelie  Land  in  Antarctica  south  of  Australia. 
The  administration  is  in  Paris  until  it  can  he  in- 
stalled at  Port-aux-Francais,  the  chief  point  of  the 
Kerguelen  Islands.  Presently,  there  are  several  scien- 
tific stations,  a  hospital,  a  plant  for  seal-oil,  and  a 
military  camp  there.  An  expedition  sent  out  in  1955 
took  an  important  part  in  the  work  of  the  Interna- 
tional Geophysical  Year,  1956-58.  Administrator: 
Pierre  Holland.  See  ANTARCTICA. 
FRENCH  WEST  AFRICA.  Formerly  a  federation  of 
eight  French  Overseas  Territories  extending  from 
the  Atlantic  to  the  heart  of  the  Sahara  Desert  in  the 
north  and  to  the  Chad  (French  Equatorial  Africa) 
in  the  east.  All  of  these  territories  became  auton- 
omous republics  within  the  new  French  Commu- 
nity (q.v.)  during  1958.  (See  DAHOMEY,  REPUBLIC 
OF;  GUINEA;  IVORY  COAST,  REPUBLIC  OF  THE; 
MAURITANIA,  ISLAMIC  REPUBLIC  OF;  NIOERTA,  RE- 
PUBLIC OF;  SENEGAL,  REPUBLIC  OF;  SUDANESE  RE- 
PUBLIC; and  VOLTAIC  REPUBLIC.  )  Of  these,  Guinea 
asked  for  and  received  complete  independence  in 
1958.  Senegal  and  the  Sudanese  Repunlic  merged 
in  April  1959,  becoming  the  Federation  of  Mali. 
(See  MALI,  FEDERATION  OF;  SENEGAL,  REPUBLIC 
OF;  and  SUDANESE  REPUBLIC.  )  Several  of  these  re- 
publics expect  to  attain  complete  independence  in 
1960-61. 

FULBRIGHT  GRANTS.  The  Fulbright  Act  of  1946  pro- 
vides for  government  financing  of  scholastic  activi- 
ties of  qualified  American  citizens  in  schools  and 
institutions  of  higher  learning  in  foreign  countries 
and  for  citizens  of  such  countries  in  US.  schools 
and  universities.  These  grants  are  awarded  to  five 
basic  groups:  college  students,  advanced  research- 
ers, teachers,  university  lecturers,  and  specialists. 
Americans  who  receive  Fulbright  Grants  are  pro- 
vided with  transportation,  tuition,  maintenance,  and 
other  expenses  incident  to  scholastic  activities.  For- 
eign nationals  receive  transportation  grants  under 
this  act,  but  must  obtain  tuition  and  maintenance 
from  other  sources. 

There  are  approximately  1,750  grants  each  year, 
tenable  in  the  following  countries:  Argentina,  Aus- 
tralia, Austria,  Belgium,  Brazil,  Burma,  Ceylon, 
Chile,  Colombia,  Denmark,  Ecuador,  Federal  Re- 
public of  Germany,  Finland,  France,  Greece,  Ice- 
land, India,  Iran,  Ireland,  Israel,  Italy,  Japan,  Lux- 
emburg, the  Netherlands,  New  Zealand,  Norway, 
Pakistan,  Peru,  the  Philippine  Islands,  Spain,  Swe- 
den, Turkey,  United  Arab  Republic,  and  the  United 
Kingdom. 

Since  1946,  a  total  of  14,352  Americans  have  been 
awarded  Fulbright  Grants  to  40  countries.  Foreign 
grantees  totaled  23,050,  including  3,671  students 
who  attended  U.S. -sponsored  schools  in  other  coun- 
tries. In  1958,  1,734  Americans  and  2,456  foreign 
nationals  were  benefited  by  the  Fulbright  Act. 

During  1958,  a  total  of  $8,917,638.54  in  foreign 
currency  expenditures  were  reported  in  the  Ful- 
bright exchange  program.  The  countries  receiving 
the  largest  amounts  were  Australia  ($421,956.04 
Austria  ($230,682.13);  France  ($875,884.24 
West  Germany  ( $905,565.26 ) ;  Italy  ( $960,777.28 
and  Japan  ($708,618.58). 

Applications.  The  Board  of  Foreign  Scholarships 


a'pproves  policies  for  the  educational  programs  and 
selects  participating  institutions  and  candidates 
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grants.  Assisting  the  Board  are  three  preliminary 
screening  agencies,  as  follows: 

The  Institute  of  International  Education,  1  East 
67th  St.,  New  York  21,  N.Y.,  which  receives  U.S. 
student  applications,  makes  the  preliminary  selec- 
tion of  such  applicants,  and  evaluates  foreign  stu- 
dent applicants  for  placement  in  U.S.  educational 
institutions. 

The  U.S.  Office  of  Education,  Department  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  Washington  25, 
D.C.,  which  receives  applications  from,  and  makes 
preliminary  selections  of,  all  teachers  who  wish  to 
be  placed  hi  elementary  schools,  secondary  schools, 
or  junior  colleges  of  participating  countries;  makes 
preliminary  selections  of  American  language  and 
history  teachers  who  wish  to  attend  special  seminars 
abroad;  and  evaluates  applications  of  foreign  edu- 
cators wishing  to  study  and  observe  teaching  meth- 
ods in  this  country. 

The  Conference  Board  of  Associated  Research 
Councils,  2101  Constitution  Ave.,  NW,  Washington 
25,  D.C.,  which  receives  applications  and  makes 
preliminary  selection  of  persons  wishing  to  go 
abroad  as  university  lecturers  and  advanced  research 
scholars,  and  also  evaluates  foreign  candidates  for 
placement  in  U.S.  institutions  of  higher  learning  as 
lecturers  and  researchers. 

GABOON  REPUBLIC.  Formerly  Gabon,  a  French 
Overseas  Territory  of  French  Equatorial  Africa. 
Area:  103,089  sq.mi.  Pop.  (1959):  403,000,  includ- 
ing 4,000  non-Africans.  Capital:  Libreville  (20,- 
000 ) .  Principal  exports  ( 1958  est. ) :  lumber  632,000 
metric  tons;  petroleum  500,000  metric  tons,  cocoa, 
and  gold.  Imports  in  1958  amounted  to  $31  million; 
exports  $33.6  million.  With  the  advent  of  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  Fifth  Republic  in  1958  it  became  a 
member  state  of  the  French  Community  as  an  au- 
tonomous republic.  It  adopted  its  constitution  on 
Feb.  19.  1959.  The  Legislative  Assembly  (com- 
prised of  40  members  who  are  elected  for  five  year 
terms  by  universal  suffrage)  elects  the  premier. 
Premier:  L&m  M'Ba. 

GAITSKELL,  Hugh  Todd  Noylor.  British  Labour  party 
leader,  bom  Apr.  9, 1906.  He  was  educated  at  Win- 
chester and  Oxford,  graduating  in  1927.  During  the 
1930's  he  served  as  Head  of  the  Department  of  Po- 
litical Economy  in  the  University  College  of  Lon- 
don. During  World  War  II  he  was  Assistant  Sec- 
retary to  the  Minister  of  Economic  Warfare  and  the 
Board  of  Trade.  From  1947-50  he  was  Minister  of 
Fuel  and  Power.  In  1950  he  became  Minister  of 
State  for  Economic  Affairs,  and  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer  from  1950-51.  In  December  1955,  he 
became  Leader  of  the  British  Labour  party.  See 
GREAT  BRITAIN. 

GALAPAGOS  ISLANDS  (Tortoise).  An  archipelago  con- 
sisting of  12  large  and  several  hundred  smaller  is- 
lands located  in  the  Pacific  Ocean,  about  600  miles 
west  of  Ecuador.  The  islands  were  annexed  by 
Ecuador  in  1832  and  make  up  the  province  of 
Col6n.  Chief  islands:  San  Crist6bal  and  Isabela. 
Total  area:  2,967  sq.mi.  Pop.  (1957  est.):  1,687. 
Capital:  San  Crist6bal.  Exports  include  fish,  orchilla 
moss,  and  guana.  In  1942,  naval  bases  were  granted 
to  the  United  States  on  die  islands. 
GAMBIA.  A  British  colony  and  protectorate  in  West 
Africa,  extending  on  both  banks  of  the  Gambia 
River  for  a  distance  of  250  mi.  from  its  mouth.  Total 
area:  4,003  sq.mi.;  area  of  colony  (comprising 
Bathurst  and  vicinity)  29.4  sq.mi.;  area  of  protecto- 
rate 3,948  sq.mi.  Population  of  the  colony  (1956 
est):  28,820;  protectorate  (1957  est.):  237,084. 
The  population  is  mainly  Neero,  the  religion  pre- 
dominantly Mohammedan,  although  there  are  sev- 
eral pagan  conclaves  in  the  protectorate. 
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Production  and  Trad*.  The  principal  exports  are 
groundnuts,  palm  kernels,  ana  beeswax.  Rice,  cot- 
ton, corn,  and  millet  are  also  produced.  Ilmenite 
was  discovered  in  1953,  and  processed  ore  was  being 
exported  by  1957;  but  all  operations  ceased  in  1959. 
Foreign  trade  (1958):  imports  were  £3.9  million, 
exports  £4.2  million.  Imports  included  machinery, 
metal  manufactures,  bags  and  sacks,  soap,  cement, 
edible  oils,  tobacco,  ana  cotton  yarn. 

Government.  In  1958  revenue  amounted  to  £1.7 
million,  expenditure  £1.8  million.  Currency  in  cir- 
culation is  the  West  African  shilling,  worth  U.S. 
$0.14.  With  the  exception  of  Bathurst  and  the  con- 
tiguous district  of  Kombo  St.  Mary,  which  form  a 
colony,  Gambia  is  administered  as  a  protectorate. 
A  governor,  assisted  by  an  executive  council  and  a 
legislative  council,  heads  the  administration.  The 
present  governor  is  Sir  Edward  Windley,  who  as- 
sumed office  in  June  1958. 

GAS  INDUSTRY.  The  American  Gas  Association  re- 
ported that  mixed,  manufactured,  and  natural  gas 
companies  served  a  total  of  over  32.2  million  cus- 
tomers in  1959,  an  increase  of  3.21  percent  over  the 
1958  total  of  31.2  million.  Of  the  1959  total,  29.67 
million  weie  residential  customers;  2.37  million 
were  commercial;  and  180,000  were  in  industrial 
and  other  categories.  Total  sales  of  the  gas  utility 
and  pipeline  industry  for  1959  aggregated  85,680 
million  therms,  a  gain  of  6.72  percent  over  1958. 
Revenues  for  1959  amounted  to  over  $4.98  billion, 
representing  an  increase  of  9.15  percent  over  1958. 
Of  this  total,  revenues  from  sales  to  residential  con- 
sumers amounted  to  $2.9  billion,  commercial  rev- 
enues were  $629.6  million,  and  industrial  and  other 
revenues  amounted  to  $1.47  billion. 
GATES,  Thomas  Sovereign,  Jr.  Secretary  of  Defense. 
Born  in  Germantown,  Pa.,  Apr.  10,  1906.  He  gradu- 
ated from  the  University  of  Pennsylvania  in  1928 
and,  after  25  years  in  business,  served  as  Under  Sec- 
retary of  the  Navy,  1953-57,  becoming  Secretary 
of  the  Navy  in  1957.  He  resigned  that  post  to  be- 
come Deputy  Secretary  of  Defense  on  FeD.  3,  1959, 
and  was  appointed  Secretary  of  Defense  on  Dec.  1, 
1959. 

GENERAL  ACCOUNTING  OFFICE.  An  agency  of  the 
U.S.  government  under  the  control  and  direction  of 
the  Comptroller  General  of  the  United  States.  The 
Comptroller  General  is  an  agent  of  the  U.S.  Con- 
press  and  the  General  Accounting  Office  is  a  part  of 
the  legislative  branch.  Comptroller  General  of  the 
United  States,  Joseph  Campbell;  Assistant  Comp- 
troller General,  Frank  H.  Weitzcl. 

The  principal  functions  of  the  General  Account- 
ing Office  are  to  determine  by  independent  audit 
and  other  means  the  correctness  of  public  accounts 
and  claims  and,  except  where  otherwise  provided  by 
law,  to  settle  them  accordingly;  to  examine  and  re- 
port to  the  U.S.  Congress  matters  affecting  public 
finances,  including  how  well  government  agencies 
discharge  their  financial  responsibilities;  and  to  fur- 
nish assistance  to  the  committees  and  members  of 
the  Congress  on  fiscal  and  legislative  matters. 

In  carrying  out  these  functions  it  is  necessary  to 
make  audits  of  the  financial  and  property  transac- 
tions of  the  Federal  government;  to  make  annual 
audits  of  all  government  corporations;  to  prescribe 
principles,  standards,  and  related  requirements  for 
accounting  to  be  observed  by  the  executive  agen- 
cies; to  settle  claims  by  or  against  the  United  States; 
to  render  decisions  pertaining  to  governmental  fiscal 
matters-  to  conduct  investigations  relating  to  the  re- 
ceipt, disbursement,  and  application  of  public  funds; 
and  related  duties. 

GENERAL  AGREEMENT  ON  TARIFFS  AND  TRADE  (GATT). 
When  plans  were  laid  by  the  United  Nations  at  the 


end  of  the  war  for  establishing  specialized  agencies 
to  deal  with  economic  problems,  the  field  of  inter- 
national trade  was  included.  It  was  hoped  that  an 
international  trade  agency  would  help  to  expand 
world  trade  and  lead  to  higher  standards  of  living. 
For  this  purpose  an  elaborate  charter  for  an  Inter- 
national Trade  Organization  was  completed  at  Ha- 
vana, Cuba,  in  1948.  Within  18  months  it  became 
clear  that  the  U.S.  government  did  not  intend  to 
join  the  organization  and  the  attempt  to  bring  the 
ITO  into  being  was  abandoned. 

An  international  commercial  agreement,  the  Gen- 
eral Agreement  on  Tariffs  and  Trade,  known  as 
GATT,  has  brought  unprecedented  results,  how- 
ever, in  the  reduction  of  import  restrictions  and  the 
lowering  and  stabilizing  of  customs  tariffs  through- 
out the  world.  There  liave  been  four  main  tariff 
conferences,  in  1947,  1949,  1950,  and  1951,  as  a 
result  of  which  countries  representing  four  fifths  of 
world  trade  have  reduced  and  stabilized  their  tariff 
rates  on  about  60,000  items.  In  the  field  of  commer- 
cial disputes  arising  from  breaches  of  the  GATT  fair 
trading  rules,  many  complaints  have  been  investi- 
gated and  settled  at  the  regular  sessions  of  the  con- 
tracting parties. 

In  1958  the  GATT  members  sponsored  a  trade 
expansion  program  including  a  world  tariff  confer- 
ence (opening  in  September  1960),  the  reduction 
of  agricultural  protectionism,  and  methods  of  in- 
creasing the  commerce  of  less-developed  countries. 
In  1959,  following  a  move  toward  full  external  con- 
vertibility in  the  currencies  of  many  countries, 
GATT  reduced  and  abolished  many  restrictions  on 
imports  among  its  members,  and  many  discrimina- 
tory restrictions  against  the  dollar  area. 

There  are  37  contracting  parties  to  GATT  and 
four  countries  participating  in  GATTs  work.  A  for- 
mula for  the  association  or  Poland  has  been  opened 
for  acceptance.  Many  nonmember  countries  attend 
GATT  sessions  as  observers.  The  GATT  secretariat's 
publication,  International  Trade  1952-1958,  is  an 
annual  review  of  world-wide  trends  in  international 
trade  and  an  account  of  the  business  done  by  the 
contracting  parties.  The  headquarters  of  GATT  is 
at  Geneva,  Switzerland.  Executive  Secretary:  Eric 
Wyndham  White. 

GENERAL  ELECTRIC  RESEARCH  LABORATORY.  Estab- 
lished by  the  General  Electric  Company  in  1900,  it 
was  the  first  industrial  laboratory  in  the  United 
States  to  be  devoted  primarily  to  basic  research  and 
has  made  many  important  contributions  to  scientific 
progress.  Among  the  laboratory's  developments  in 
1959  wcre^a  new  electronic  device  called  the  "tun- 
nel diode,"  a  fuel  cell,  a  new  ceramic  material  with 
unusual  properties,  generation  of  the  highest- 

§  itched  sound  ever  reported,  and  release  of  the  first 
etails  of  how  man-made  diamonds  are  produced. 
Th«  Tunnel  Diode.  The  tunnel  diode  was  first  re- 
ported in  1958  by  Japanese  scientist  Leo  Esaki.  In 
July  1959,  the  GE  Research  Laboratory  announced 
the  results  of  an  intensive  research  program  which 
greatly  improved  scientists'  understanding  of  the 
device  and  brought  it  closer  to  commercial  applica- 
tion. As  a  result  of  the  theoretical  and  practical  ad- 
vances announced  at  that  time,  samples  of  the  im- 
proved tunnel  diodes  were  made  commercially 
available  in  limited  quantities  by  General  Electric 
later  in  the  year.  See  PHYSICS. 

The  device  takes  its  name  from  the  phenomenon 
that  makes  it  work— quantum-mechanical  tunneling. 
It  has  a  short  response  time  and  a  negative  resist- 
ance. Instead  of  absorbing  the  signal  as  a  resistor 
does,  it  increases  it.  Electrical  charges  move  through 
the  diode  with  the  speed  of  light,  in  contrast  to  the 
relatively  slow  motion  of  electrical  charge  carriers 
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in  transistors.  As  a  result,  the  device  can  operate  at 
extremely  high  frequencies  and  can  be  used  as  an 
amplifier. 

Improved  Fuel  Cell.  The  fuel  cell  demonstrated  by 
the  laboratory  this  year  represents  a  means  of  gen- 
erating electricity  directly  from  the  chemical  com- 
bination of  gases:  oxygen  and  hydrogen  in  this  case. 
Attempts  have  been  made  for  more  than  a  century 
to  develop  such  a  device  in  practical  form,  since  it 
constitutes  a  compact,  noiseless,  lightweight  power 
source.  The  model  shown  this  year  by  the  labora- 
tory, a  saucer-sized  plastic  disk,  operates  efficiently 
at  room  temperature  and  normal  atmospheric  pres- 
sure. Thermal  efficiencies  over  60  percent  have 
been  obtained.  See  PHYSICS. 

Lucalox.  Also  announced  by  the  laboratory  this 
year  is  a  polycrystalline  ceramic  made  from  pow- 
ders that  readily  transmit  light.  Known  as  Lucalox, 
it  has  the  composition  of  a  ceramic,  the  structure  of 
a  metal,  and  fight-transmitting  ability  approaching 
that  of  glass.  Its  unique  combination  of  character- 
istics result  from  the  fact  that  the  microscopically 
small  poies,  or  bubbles,  that  are  normally  found  in 
ceramic  materials  have  been  removed,  a  feat  that 
had  previously  been  considered  impossible.  Lucalox 
is  made  from  powdered  aluminum  oxide,  and  pos- 
sesses the  extremely  high  strength  that  is  charac- 
teristic of  the  alumina  ceramics,  but  it  can  withstand 
much  higher  temperatures  than  most  ceramics  now 
in  use,  and— unlike  single-crystal  aluminum  oxide, 
e.g.,  sapphire— it  can  be  pressed  into  any  shape  de- 
sired. 

The  highest-pitched  sound  ever  reported  con- 
sisted of  frequencies  of  25,000  megacycles  (25  bil- 
lion cycles  per  second),  almost  2.5  million  times 
greater  than  the  human  ear  can  hear.  Lower-pitched 
ultrasonics  have  been  used  widely  in  recent  years 
for  such  special  industrial  jobs  as  cleaning  metal 
parts  and  inspecting  large  castings.  The  new  ultra- 
sonic frequencies  are  expected  to  find  their  first 
applications  in  the  laboratory,  where  they  may  make 
possible  new  discoveries  in  solid-state  research,  as- 
sisting in  investigations  of  such  phenomena  as  the 
energy  levels  of  atoms  and  the  interactions  of  elec- 
tron spins  in  a  crystal  lattice. 

Details  of  man-made  diamond  production,  re- 
leased in  November,  included  the  fact  that  an  essen- 
tial part  of  the  process  is  the  use  of  a  molten  metal 
catalyst,  which  acts  as  a  thin  film  between  the  car- 
bon (the  raw  material)  and  the  growing  diamond 
crystal.  The  design  of  special  equipment  that  made 
it  possible  to  maintain  pressures  ranging  from  800,- 
000  to  1,800,000  Ib.  per  sq.  in.  and  temperatures  of 
from  2,200°  to  4,400°F.  was  also  described  by  the 
laboratory.  Successful  production  of  man-made  dia- 
monds was  announced  by  General  Electric  in  1955, 
but  the  details  of  the  process  had  since  been  cov- 
ered by  a  U.S.  government  secrecy  order,  because  of 
the  importance  of  industrial-grade  diamonds  to  U.S. 
industry.  The  secrecy  order  has  now  been  with- 
drawn. —WALTER  A.  KILRAIN 
GENERAL  SERVICES  ADMINISTRATION  (GSA).  Estab- 
lished in  July  1949,  as  a  service  agency  for  the  gov- 
ernment, its  chief  functions  arc:  procurement,  sup- 
ply maintenance,  and  utilization  of  real  and  personal 
property;  disposal  of  surplus  property;  records  man- 
agement; purchase  and  handling  of  materials  for 
the  national  stockpile;  administration  of  a  national 
reserve  of  defense  plant  equipment;  expansion  of 
domestic  production  of  strategic  metals;  providing 
assistance  in  rate  and  service  matters  pertaining  to 
public  carriers  and  utilities;  and  advising  and  as- 
sisting Federal  agencies  in  transporting  government 
supplies  and  materials.  GSA  has  approximately  27,- 
900  employees  organized  into  five  operating  ser- 


vices: Public  Buildings,  Federal  Supply,  Transpor- 
tation and  Public  Utilities,  Defense  Materials,  and 
National  Archives  and  Records. 

Public  Buildings  Service.  PBS  is  responsible  for  pro- 
viding and  maintaining  office  and  storage  space  for 
geneial  government  use.  In  fiscal  1959  PBS  carried 
the  largest  design  and  construction  load  in  GSA  his- 
tory. By  the  end  of  the  year,  146  projects  estimated 
at  a  cost  of  $1,256  million  were  being  constructed, 
ready  to  build,  or  being  designed.  During  the  year 
PBS  managed  more  than  110  million  sq.  ft.  of  space 
at  about  540  government-owned  buildings  and 
nearly  5,400  leased  locations.  Through  its  disposal 
program,  PBS  transferred,  sold,  or  disposed  of  499 
real  properties,  leaving  a  surplus  realty  inventory 
of  346  properties  as  the  year  closed. 

Federal  Supply  Service.  FSS  procures,  distributes, 
standardizes,  and  catalogs  supplies  used  by  all  Fed- 
eral agencies,  and  provides  for  further  use  of  excess 
and  disposal  of  surplus.  The  Service  also  operates 
44  interagency  motor  pools,  purchases  commodities 
and  services  for  cooperating  countries  of  the  Inter- 
national Cooperation  Administration,  and  operates 
23  facilities  for  the  Office  of  Civil  and  Defense  Mo- 
bilization. In  fiscal  1959,  Federal  agencies  placed 
$511.7  million  worth  of  orders  for  supplies  and  ser- 
vices. Transfer  of  excess  among  agencies  resulted  in 
further  use  of  pioperty  worth  $141.4  million. 

Notional  Archives  and  Records  Service.  NARS  is  re- 
sponsible for  improving  paperwork  practices  in  Fed- 
eral agencies  and  for  preserving  permanently  valu- 
able records  of  the  Federal  government.  It  also 
publishes  the  laws,  constitutional  amendments, 
Presidential  documents,  and  administrative  regula- 
tions having  general  applicability  and  legal  effect, 
and  it  administers  the  historical  materials  in  the 
Presidential  libraries.  In  1959,  NARS  conducted 
campaigns  to  improve  letter-writing  and  use  of 
forms.  Its  holdings  of  permanently  valuable  records 
in  the  National  Archives  increased  to  more  than 
900,000  cu.  ft.  In  addition  it  maintained  in  its  rec- 
ords centers  more  than  5  million  cu.  ft.  of  records 
not  yet  ready  for  disposal  or  for  transfer  to  the 
National  Archives. 

Defense  Materials  Service  maintains,  manages,  buys, 
stores,  and  rotates  materials  in  the  national  stock- 
pile and  other  government  inventories  in  custody  of 
GSA,  piomotes  domestic  expansion  in  the  produc- 
tion of  vital  minerals  and  metals;  and  administers 
the  National  Industrial  Equipment  Reserve  and 
other  machine  tool  programs. 

Strategic  stockpile  inventories  for  the  73  materials 
on  the  stockpile  list  as  of  June  30,  1959,  equaled  or 
exceeded  maximum  objectives  for  63  materials.  Ap- 
proximately $8.3  billion  worth  of  materials,  at  ac- 
quisition cost,  weie  stored  at  217  locations  in  ap- 
proximately 25  million  sq.  ft.  of  closed  storage.  55 
million  sq.  ft.  of  open  storage,  and  two  million  obi. 
of  tank  storage.  Current  vital  mineral  expansion  and 
purchase  programs  are  for  mica  and  beryl.  DMS 
is  also  responsible  for  the  management,  administra- 
tion, and  control  of  the  operations  of  the  Nicaro 
nickel  producing  facilities  located  in  Oriente  Prov- 
ince, Cuba,  and  has  custody  of  4,021  machine  tool 
and  equipment  items  acquired  for  about  $31.1 
million. 

Transportation  and  Public  Utilities  Service,  newest  of 
the  five  major  components  of  GSA,  provides  advice 
and  assistance  to  all  agencies  on  public  utilities  and 
carriers,  develops  policy  and  rules  governing  pro- 
curement and  use  of  transportation  and  utilities  by 
civilian  executive  agencies,  conducts  surveys  to  im- 
prove transportation  and  traffic  management,  and 
makes  studies  and  analyses. 

TPUS  provides  advice  and  expert  testimony  for 
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civilian  executive  agencies  of  the  government  in 
proceedings  before  Federal  and  State  regulatory 
bodies  am!  represents  those  agencies  in  negotiating 
rates  and  contracts  for  transportation  and  public 
utility  services.  The  Service  is  also  responsible  for 
arranging  for  the  movement  of  traffic  by  providing 
routing,  rates,  classifications,  bookings,  and  other 
instructions;  performing  loss  and  damage  claims 
evaluation;  collaborating  in  the  selection  of  storage, 
warehouse,  and  processing  sites  and  facilities;  and 
for  designing  rates  and  rate  schedules  for  public 
utility  services. 

GEOGRAPHICAL  NAMES,  Canadian  Board  on.  For- 
merly the  Geographic  Board  of  Canada,  created  by 
Order  in  Council  in  1897.  The  Board  is  authorized 
to  make  final  decisions  on  questions  of  official  geo- 
graphical nomenclature  affecting  Canada.  The  mem- 
bership of  the  Board  consists  of  nine  senior  civil 
servants  representing  the  map-  and  chart-producing 
agencies  and  other  interested  departments  of  the 
public  service.  The  ten  Provinces  may  each  appoint 
a  member. 

In  the  past  the  Board  published  lists  of  its  deci- 
sions; however,  these  reports  are  being  replaced  by 
a  Gazetteer  of  Canada  series  which  will  be  divided 
geographically  by  Province.  Seven  reports  of  the 
series  are  now  available.  Inquiries  on  matters  per- 
taining to  Canadian  nomenclature  may  be  addressed 
to  the  Canadian  Board  on  Geographical  Names,  Ot- 
tawa, Canada. 

GEOGRAPHIC  NAMES,  Untod  States  Board  on.  An  in- 
terdepartmental  agency  established  for  the  purpose 
of  standardizing  geographic  nomenclature  for  use 
by  the  U.S.  government.  The  Board  and  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior  conjointly  determine  nomen- 
clature policies  and  standardize  individual  names. 
The  Office  of  Geography  performs  the  necessary 
research  and  other  staff  functions  for  the  Board  and 
the  Secretary  with  reference  to  non-domestic  names. 
Research  on  domestic  names  is  done  by  all  agencies 
producing  domestic  maps;  the  domestic  names  staff 
work  for  the  Board  and  the  Secretary  is  done  by  the 
Geological  Survey. 

GEOLOGICAL  SURVEY  (USGS).  This  Bureau  in  the 
U.S.  Department  of  the  Interior  was  established  by 
Act  of  Congress  in  March  1879.  It  is  a  scientific 
and  technical  agency  with  major  responsibilities  in 
topographic  mapping,  geologic  interpretation,  and 
study  or  the  nation's  water  supplies.  In  1959  a  new 
high  in  the  value  of  royalties  received  by  the  United 
States  from  mineral  and  petroleum  leases  on  public 
lands  was  reached. 

The  work  of  approximately  7,000  Survey  scien- 
tists, engineers,  and  administrative  personnel  cen- 
ters around  several  hundred  projects  involving  aerial 
and  ground  surveys,  laboratory  and  field  studies,  in- 
vestigations in  the  earth  sciences,  gaging  streams, 
studying  underground  waters,  and  supervising  min- 
eral leases  on  Federal  and  Indian  lands.  The  scien- 
tific, technical,  and  engineering  work  of  the  Bureau 
is  shared  by  four  divisions:  Conservation,  Geologic, 
Topographic,  and  Water  Resources.  During  fiscal 
year  1959  Geological  Survey  obligated  $63,650,114. 
Of  this  amount,  65  percent  was  appropriated  di- 
rectly to  the  Survey,  20  percent  was  made  available 
by  other  Federal  agencies,  and  15  percent  was  pro- 
vided by  States  ana  their  political  subdivisions. 

Conservation  Division.  The  two  major  functions  of 
this  division  are  the  examination  and  classification 
of  public  lands  with  respect  to  mineral  and  water- 
power  resources,  and  administration  of  mineral- 
leasing  laws.  The  Division  investigates  and  reports 
on  applications  for  leases  and  prospecting  permits. 
There  were  4,018  mining  properties  in  lease,  permit, 
or  license  under  supervision  in  34  States  by  mid- 


year. Of  these,  2,573  were  on  public  land.  336  on 
acquired  lands,  and  1,109  on  Indian  lands.  Total 
valuation  of  some  26  million  tons  of  mined  produc- 
tion amounted  to  over  $170  million,  rendering  roy- 
alties of  $7.8  million  for  division  among  the  States, 
Indian  tribes,  the  Reclamation  Fund,  and  the  U.S. 
Treasury.  By  mid-year  there  were  151,186  oil  and 
gas  leases  under  supervision.  Drilling  during  the 
year  included  the  spudding  of  3,058  wells  and  the 
completion  of  2,977.  Altogether,  some  42,534  wells 
were  under  supervision  on  June  30,  1959.  Produc- 
tion in  fiscal  1959,  amounting  to  about  240  million 
bbl.  of  petroleum,  781  billion  cu.  ft.  of  natural  gas, 
and  376  million  gal.  of  gasoline  and  butane,  brought 
royalty  returns  of  about  $105  million. 

The  Survey's  mineral  classification  staff  handled 
a  total  of  33,623  cases  during  1959.  Water  and 
power  investigations  were  directed  mainly  toward 
obtaining  basic  information  on  the  storage  and 
water-power  possibilities  of  streams  and  lakes  on 
Federal  lands  in  Alaska,  California,  Colorado,  Idaho, 
New  Mexico,  Oregon,  and  Washington.  Altogether, 
about  590  miles  of  stream  channel  surveys  and  21 
dam  site  surveys  were  mapped. 

Geologic  Division.  This  Division  investigates  and 
appraises  the  mineral  and  mineral-fuel  resources  of 
the  nation.  A  broad  program  of  field  studies  and  re- 
lated laboratory  research  was  continued  for  the 
Atomic  Energy  Commission.  Investigations  of  ter- 
rain conditions  of  selected  areas  were  also  continued 
for  the  Armed  Forces,  and,  as  in  past  years,  Survey 
geologists  provided  data  and  served  as  advisors  and 
consultants  to  the  National  Science  Foundation, 
the  Office  of  Civil  and  Defense  Mobilization,  Bureau 
of  Public  Roads,  Puerto  Rico  Economic  Develop- 
ment Corporation,  Office  of  Oil  and  Gas,  Depart- 
ment of  Defense,  and  GSA. 

Mineral  deposit  investigations  in  1959  included 
work  on  the  bauxite  deposits  in  the  Hawaiian  is- 
lands, studies  of  the  geochemistry  of  sea  water,  the 
concentration  of  important  elements  in  the  sea,  con- 
tinued development  of  new  techniques  in  geo- 
chemical  processing,  investigations  of  light-isotope 
ratios,  detailed  geologic  studies  in  the  area  of  our 
largest  known  uranium  reserves  ( at  Ambrosia  Lake, 
N.M.),  and  work  on  the  final  phase  of  a  long-range 
study  of  Idaho's  famous  Coeur  d'Alene  mining  dis- 
trict. Airborne  radioactivity  and  magnetic  data  ob- 
tained while  monitoring  atomic  reactor  sites  for 
AEC  continued  to  provide  new  geophysical  infor- 
mation. 

Evaluation  studies  were  begun  of  low-grade  min- 
eral materials  in  the  southeast  that  may  some  day 
become  sources  of  critically  needed  commodities. 
These  deposits  include  large  reserves  of  iron  in  sedi- 
mentary rocks  and  a  variety  of  mineral  materials 
in  sulfide  veins.  In  the  laboratory,  attention  was  di- 
rected to  development  of  faster  and  more  accurate 
methods  for  analyzing  some  of  the  rarer  elements, 
such  as  beryllium,  rhenium,  niobium,  and  fluorine. 
Geologic  investigations  related  to  mineral  fuels  were 
in  progress  in  30  actual  or  potential  producing 
States.  Appraisals  of  coal  resources  were  continued 
and  a  revised  edition  of  the  coal  map  of  the  United 
States  was  prepared  for  publication. 

Engineering  geology  investigations  were  con- 
ductedin  Los  Angeles,  San  Francisco,  Seattle,  Port- 
land, Ore.,  Denver,  Knoxville,  and  Omaha.  They 
were  specifically  concerned  with  determining  ge- 
ologic factors  that  complicate  urban  growth-foun- 
dation problems,  landslides,  mudflows,  and  cliff 
erosion.  Research  in  stratigraphic  paleontology  by 
Survey  specialists  resulted  in  62  published  reports. 
In  Alaska,  activities  were  directed  primarily  to- 
ward appraising  and  aiding  in  the  discovery  and 
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development  of  local  mineral  resources,  as  well  as 
toward  providing  the  needed  geologic  basis  for  in- 
dustrial and  agricultural  expansion.  About  850 
square  miles  of  detailed  geologic  mapping  and  some 
34,000  square  miles  of  reconnaissance  mapping  by 
ground  and  photogeologic  methods  were  completed. 

Marking  trie  19th  year  of  Survey  technical  aid  to 
other  nations  under  auspices  of  the  International 
Cooperation  Administration,  assistance  was  given 
in  geology  and  mineral  resources  investigations  to  22 
countries  in  Latin  America,  Africa,  Asia,  and  the  Far 
East.  Major  education  programs  were  continued  in 
Brazil  and  Chile.  Some  89  participants  from  24 
countries,  under  sponsorship  of  ICA,  the  Atomic 
Energy  Commission,  and  the  Eisenhower  Fellow- 
ship Program-Unitea  Nations,  received  training  in 
the  Survey's  domestic  program,  working  as  mem- 
bers of  Survey  field  parties  and  laboratory  groups. 

Topographic  Division.  During  1959  progress  in  to- 
pographic mapping  continued  throughout  all  50 
States,  Puerto  Rico,  and  the  Virgin  Islands,  toward 
completion  of  the  National  Topographic  Map  Series. 
This  series  includes  all  standard  topographic 
quadrangle  maps  on  a  scale  of  1:62,500  (about  one 
mile  to  the  inch),  and  1:24,000  (2,000  feet  to  the 
inch).  About  44  percent  of  the  total  area  of  the 
United  States  is  now  covered  by  topographic  maps 
of  good  quality. 

Maps  transmitted  for  printing  and  distribution  to- 
taled 2,439  for  fiscal  year  1959.  Of  these  1,136 
represented  new  mapping  by  the  Geological  Sur- 
vey; 180  were  Geological  Survey  revisions  of  exist- 
ing maps;  104  were  new  maps  compiled  bv  other 
agencies  but  published  ana  distributed  by  the 
Geological  Survey;  366  were  civil  editions  of  maps 
which  had  been  previously  compiled  and  published 
for  military  use  by  the  Department  of  Defense;  16 
were  one-color  advance  editions;  85  were  State  in- 
dexes; 25  were  miscellaneous  maps;  and  509  were 
reprints.  A  new  l:500,000-scale  State  map  of  Ten- 
nessee was  printed  and  compilation  was  progressing 
on  new  State  maps  for  Maine,  Minnesota,  Montana, 
Nebraska.  Nevada,  North  Dakota,  South  Dakota, 
Utah,  and  Washington. 

With  passage  of  Public  Law  85-743  in  August 
1958,  extending  Department  of  the  Interior  func- 
tions to  Antarctica,  long-range  plans  were  made  for 
mapping  activities  on  that  continent.  An  engineer 
was  assigned  to  Byrd  Station  in  Antarctica  for  18 
months,  conducting  geodetic  surveys  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  mapping  control  points.  An  experimen- 
tal l:l,000,000-scale  map  in  the  Knox  Coast  area 
of  Antarctica  was  prepared  and  printed,  and  a  com- 
prehensive library  of  cartographic  materials  relative 
to  Antarctica  was  established. 

Within  the  United  States,  nearly  355  perma- 
nently marked  triangulation  stations  were  estab- 
lished to  provide  control  for  areas  totaling  more 
than  30,700  sq.mi.  About  6,840  linear  mi.  of  transit 
traverse,  3,100  mi.  of  electronic  traverse,  and  about 
15,400  linear  mi.  of  leveling  were  run,  with  perma- 
nent marks  established  at  intervals  of  2  to  3  mi.  The 
computed  results  of  these  surveys  are  made  avail- 
able on  request. 

Wafer  Resources  Division.  This  Division  collects, 
analyzes,  and  interprets  data  on  water  resources  and 
does  basic  research  in  hydrology  and  hydraulics. 
Surface-water  records  were  obtained  at  7,100  sites 
in  the  United  States,  Puerto  Rico,  Samoa,  and  Guam 
in  1959.  Compilation  of  all  U.S.  streamfiow  records 
for  the  period  1888  to  1950,  a  project  which  started 
in  1951,  is  now  about  98  percent  complete. 

Flood  frequency  analyses  for  New  England  and 
forthe  Colorado  River  basin,  parts  of  a  nation-wide 
study  of  regional  flood  frequency,  were  completed. 


Runoff  studies  of  maximum  annual  floods  were  made 
for  1,426  areas,  all  for  drainage  areas  of  less  than 
400  sq.mi.  Hydraulic  data  for  38  drainage-structure 
sites  were  furnished  to  highway  departments  in  11 
States.  In  ground-water  investigations,  progress  was 
made  on  more  than  640  projects  under  way  during 
the  year,  about  80  percent  of  which  were  in  the 
Federal-State  cooperative  program.  The  greater 
part  of  this  effort  was  in  area  investigations  and 
reports  on  the  geology  and  ground-water  resources 
of  geographic  or  hydrologic  units,  commonly  of 
counties  or  ground-water  basins.  In  some  coastal 
areas  development  of  ground  water  is  hampered  by 
the  potential  landward  encroachment  of  salt  water 
in  permeable  water-bearing  formations.  Study  of 
thisproblem  continued. 

The  work  in  the  Mississippi  embayment,  a  project 
encompassing  some  90,000  sq.mi.  in  parts  of  nine 
States  with  a  common  major  ground-water  basin 
subject  to  intense  development  of  water  for  indus- 
trial, municipal,  and  agricultural  use,  is  a  broad 
project  that  continued  during  fiscal  year  1959.  A 
comprehensive  study  of  the  Delaware  River  basin, 
started  in  1957,  was  completed  and  a  similar  study 
of  the  hydrology  of  the  Colorado  River  basin  above 
Lees  Ferry,  Ariz,  is  scheduled  for  completion  in 
1961.  Studies  were  made  of  water  supplies  in  graz- 
ing areas  in  Utah,  Nevada,  Idaho,  and  California. 
Data  on  runoff  and  sediment  yields  were  collected 
for  reservoirs  constructed  as  part  of  the  conserva- 
tion program  on  public  lands  in  Montana,  Wyoming, 
Colorado,  Utah,  New  Mexico,  and  Arizona. 

—HERBERT  B.  NICHOLS 

GEORGIA.  A  south  Atlantic  State.  Area:  58,876 
sq.mi.  Pop.  (1956  est):  3,712.000.  Chief  cities 
(1950  census):  Atlanta  (capital)  331,314,  Savan- 
nah 119,638,  Columbus  79,611,  Augusta  71,508, 
Macon  70,252,  Albany  31,155. 

Nickname,  The  Cracker  State.  Motto,  Wisdom, 
Justice,  and  Moderation.  Flower,  Cherokee  Rose. 
Bird  (unofficial),  Brown  Thrasher.  Song,  Georgia. 
Entered  the  Union,  Jan.  2,  1788.  See  EDUCATION, 
SCHOOLS,  UNIVERSITIES  AND  COLLEGES,  VITAL  STA- 
TISTICS. 

Finance.  For  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30,  1958. 
general  revenue  amounted  to  $465,514,000;  general 
expenditure  $474,761,000.  Borrowing  during  the 
fiscal  year  amounted  to  $50,000,000;  debt  redemp- 
tion was  $16,881,000.  Total  debt  outstanding  was 
$297,131,000. 

Elections.  There  were  no  general  elections  for  ma- 
jor state-wide  offices. 

Legislation.  The  Georgia  State  legislature  met  in 
regular  session  from  January  12  to  February  20.  The 
1959  budget  of  about  $330  million  is  to  be  carried 
over  for  fiscal  1960.  Legislation  abolished  or  elimi- 
nated by  consolidation  some  25  boards,  bureaus,  and 
commissions.  A  number  were  also  abolished  by  ex- 
ecutive order.  A  code  of  ethics  was  established 
which  among  other  things  prohibited  State  officials 
and  employees  from  doing  business  with  the  State. 
Another  measure  made  it  unlawful  for  public  offi- 
cials to  refuse  to  show  public  records  not  specially 
privileged.  Annual  pay  and  allowances  of  legislators 
were  increased  by  $400. 

Entrance  to  undergraduate  and  graduate  schools 
in  the  university  system  was  limited  to  those  under 
21  and  25  respectively.  Cities  were  barred  from 
levying  taxes  for  integrated  schools  except  for  debt 
service.  Income  tax  credits  were  permitted  for  con- 
tributions to  approved  private  schools. 

Highway  and  highway  safety  legislation  included 
an  increase  in  the  speed  limit  from  50  to  55  miles  an 
hour  at  night  and  from  60  to  65  during  the  day,  and 
drivers  with  learner  permits  will  be  required  to  be 
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accompanied  by  operators  at  least  21  years  of  age. 
The  use  of  public  roads  for  organized  drag  racing 
was  prohibited. 

An  Industnal  Development  Administration  was 
established  to  pass  on  all  loans  to  new  industries  by 
state  supported  retirement  systems. 

Officers,  1959.  Governor,  S.  Ernest  Vandiver;  Lieut. 
Governor,  Garland  T.  Byrd;  Secretary  of  State,  Ben 
W.  Fortson,  Jr.;  Attorney  General,  Eugene  Cook; 
State  Treasurer,  George  B.  Hamilton;  State  Auditor, 
B.  E.  Thrasher,  Jr.;  Comptroller  General,  Zack  D. 
Cravey. 

GERMAN  LITERATURE.  Although  economic  and  po- 
litical stability  seem  to  be  reestablished  in  Germany, 
German  letters  still  reflect  the  confusion  of  transi- 
tion from  war  to  peace.  In  general,  thought  does  not 
take  a  single  direction  and  no  synthesis  has  been 
achieved.  The  search  for  a  point  of  view  is,  quite 
naturally,  accompanied  by  an  extensive  revival  of 
classic  works,  and  a  strong  interest  in  pre-war  and 
expatriate  writers  and  in  translations  from  other  lit- 
eratures. Also,  new  books  in  the  fields  of  philosophy 
and  religion  outnumber  novels,  and  The  Diary  of 
Anne  Frank  is  still  the  most  frequently  performed 
play. 

Drama.  There  are  surprisingly  few  new  German 
plays.  Hans  Rehberg,  already  successful  in  the 
thirties,  was  represented  by  Kleist,  based  on  the 
life  of  the  German  poet,  playwright,  and  Prussian 
patriot.  Karl  Wittlinger's  Kennen  Sie  die  Milch- 
strasse?  and  Leopold  Ahlsen's  Philemon  und  Baucis 
were  also  performed.  Brecht's  Heilige  Johanna  der 
Schlachthofe  was  premiered  in  Hamburg  twenty- 
five  years  after  its  composition,  and  his  Schweyk  im 
zweiten  Weltkrieg  had  its  West  German  premiere. 
A  new  arrangement  of  Draussen  vor  der  Tur  by 
Wolfgang  Borchert  commemorated  the  15th  anni- 
versary of  his  death.  The  classic  works  of  Schiller, 
Goethe,  Kleist,  and  Lessing  alternated  with  Heinz 
Gnade's  H inter  den  Hugeln  das  Parodies  and  Fried- 
rich  Forster's  Die  Insel  der  Fruchtbdume.  Plays  by 
Zuckmaycr,  Barlach,  Zoff,  and  Georg  Kaiser  are  in 
production  or  scheduled,  and  Hauptmann's  Michael 
Kramer  and  Winterballade  were  revived. 

However,  in  spite  of  the  magnificent  Ninth  Berlin 
Cultural  Festival,  most  playhouses  concentrated  on 
revivals  and  translations.  Broadway  successes  are 
translated  as  soon  as  possible,  and  Eugene  O'Neill, 
Archibald  MacLeish,  Reginald  Rose  ( Twelve  Angry 
Men ) ,  and  Ezra  Pound  ( his'  version  of  Women  of 
Trachis )  were  among  the  Americans  represented  on 
the  German  stage.  Osborne,  Sartre,  Duerrenmatt 
represented  other  literatures.  Japanese  N6  plays  in 
modern  style  by  Yukie  Mishima  appeared,  and  the 
stage  version  ot  Rashomon  was  produced. 

During  the  1960  season,  200  plays  by  contempo- 
rary foreign  writers  will  be  premiered  in  West  Ger- 
many. They  will  include  Tennessee  Williams'  Sweet 
Bird  of  Youth,  O'Neill's  Welded,  and  The  Hostage 
by  Brendan  Behan.  Swiss,  Brazilian,  English,  Ital- 
ian, and  French  authors  will  also  be  represented  in 
German  playhouses.  Horspiele,  or  radio  plays,  con- 
tinue to  play  a  greater  part  in  the  development  of 
new  themes  than  the  stage;  many  daring  and  avant- 
garde  works  are  heard  rather  than  seen. 

Poetry.  Very  little  poetry  was  published  this  year. 
Johannes  Poethen's  Stille  im  trockenen  Dorn<  Peter 
'Can's  Die  Windrose,  and  Martha  Saalfeld's  Herbst- 
mond  appeared,  as  did  books  by  Eich,  Bachmann, 
Lehman,  Bergengruen,  and  Georg  Trakl.  Enzens- 
berger  published  grotesque  social  criticism  and 
Gerhard  Kirchhoff  edited  Deutsche  Gegenwart,  a 
textbook  including  some  modem  poetry. 

Pros*.  The  republication  of  older  works  continues 
in  an  apparent  effort  to  compensate  and  apologize 


for  the  war  years.  Anzengruber,  Ebner-Eschenbach, 
Otto  Ludwig,  Walter  von  Mole,  Emil  Strauss,  Hof- 
mannsthal,  Eduard  Stucken,  Kellermann,  Leonhard 
Frank,  Leo  Bacek,  Martin  Buber,  Albert  Einstein, 
Karl  Kraus,  and  Franz  Kafka  were  among  those 
whose  works  were  reprinted.  Spengler's  Decline  of 
the  West  reappeared  too.  This  cultural  restitution 
includes  Judishes  Schicksal  in  deutschen  Gedichten, 
an  anthology  edited  by  S.  Kaznelsen,  Hannah 
Arendt's  Rahel  Varnhagen,  and  reprints  of  books  on 
Felix  Mendelssohn. 

Books  about  the  United  States  and  translations  of 
American  best  sellers  are  numerous.  Bemelmans, 
Uris,  Bromfield,  Pearl  Buck,  Truman  Capote,  Ers- 
kine,  Schulberg,  and  Saroyan  are  among  them.  So 
are  Jean  Kerr's  Please  Don  t  Eat  the  Daisies,  White- 
head's  F.B.7.  Start/,  and  even  an  Esquire  Cocktail. 
The  author  of  Rashomom,  R.  Akutagawa,  has  sev- 
eral books  available  in  German  now;  and  the  work 
of  the  Russian,  Pasternak,  and  the  Greek,  Ka- 
zantzakis,  is  also  translated. 

Recent  general-interest  books  include  several  in 
honor  of  Schiller's  200th  birthday,  material  on  Israel 
and  the  Tews,  many  mysteries,  books  on  rocketry, 
and  cookbooks,  strangely  enough.  World  War  II  re- 
mains a  major  topic,  and  is  treated  by  Bcsper  in 
Der  Hiwi  Berchowitsch,  A.  Heusinger  in  Befehl  in 
Widcrstreit,  and  Dr.  E.  Chesser  in  Leben  ohne 
Furcht.  Stories  about  peasants  are  again  popular: 
Bauerngeschichten  was  reprinted  as  well  as  other 
"Heimatdichter"  (Bavarian  mountain  stones),  and, 
on  a  higher  level,  the  works  of  O.  M.  Graf.  Already- 
known  authors  who  published  books  during  1959 
include  Andres,  Czoker,  Fallada,  Edschmidt, 
Holthusen,  Hagcl stance,  Lernet-Holenia,  Pentzold, 
Schnabel,  and  Schirmbeck. 

There  wore  two  important  novels  by  young  writ- 
ers. Heinrich  Boll's  Billiard  um  halbzehn  is  a  skep- 
tical description  of  three  generations  who  alternately 
build  and  tear  down  their  house.  G.  Gaiser,  a  tal- 
ented newcomer,  cracks  the  facade  of  an  industrial 
town  in  a  manner  reminiscent  of  Hamilton  Basso's 
Light  Infantry  Ball  in  his  Der  Schlusshall. 

Notable  nonfiction  includes  Press*  Die  Zerstorer 
der  deutschen  Politik,  a  study  of  the  empire  under 
the  Kaiser,  and  Kurt  Ziesel's  Die  Geister  scheiden 
sich.  Ziesel's  Das  verlorene  Gewissen  was  an  effec- 
tive appeal  to  Germany's  conscience  and  this  new 
book  is  also  an  ethically-oriented  contemporary  case 
history.  —  EDGAR  E.  CASPARIUS 

GERMANY.  A  country  of  central  Europe,  divided 
since  1949  into  two  separate  Federal  States,  viz. 
the  Federal  Republic  of  Germany  (commonly  re- 
ferred to  as  West  Germany)  and  the  German  Demo- 
cratic Republic  (East  Germany).  The  former  capi- 
tal, Berlin,  is  similarly  divided  into  a  Western  and 
Eastern  half,  neither  of  which  has  been  fully  in- 
tegrated yet  into  the  respective  German  states.  The 
status  of  Berlin  is  not  yet  clearly  defined  and  repre- 
sents a  novelty  without  precedent. 

Area  and  Population.  West  Germany.  Area  (in- 
cluding the  Saar):  95,732  sq.mi.  Pop.  (1959  est.): 
52.5  million  (not  including  2,217,000  West  Ber- 
liners).  Principal  cities  (1957  est.):  Bonn  (capital) 
140,861,  Hamburg  1,786,775,  Munich  1,001,825, 
Cologne  739,660,  Essen  715,367,  Dusseldorf  675,- 
893,  Frankfurt-am-Main  639,288,  Dortmund  625,- 
205,  Stuttgart  614,763,  Hanover  554,935,  Bremen 
City  529,479,  and  Duisburg  491,328. 

Earf  Germany.  Area:  41,635  sq.mi.  Pop.  (1958 
est.):  17,410,670.  Chief  cities  (1957  est):  Berlin 
(capital)  1,110,016  (eastern  sector),  Leipzig  598,- 
000,  Dresden  491,714,  Karl-Marx-Stadt  (Chemnitz) 
286,016,  Halle  280,614,  Magdeburg  258,447,  and 
Erfurt  184,819. 
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Education.  There  were,  in  1957.  in  Western  Ger- 
many, 30,270  elementary  schools  with  4,715,164 
pupils  and  1,632  secondary  schools  with  773,181 
students.  In  addition,  there  were  a  large  number  of 
special  schools.  Western  Germany  had  18  univer- 
sities with  106,040  students  in  1958,  and  seven 
technical  colleges  with  34,974  students.  In  eastern 
Germany,  in  1957,  there  were  8,332  elementary 
schools  with  1,075,279  pupils,  373  secondary 
schools  with  91,311  pupils,  616  special  schools  with 
51,497  pupils,  307  advanced  vocational  schools 
with  115,753  pupils,  and  46  universities  and  other 
high  schools  with  66,619  students. 

Production.  West  Germany,  in  1957,  produced 
24.5  million  metric  tons  of  steel  as  well  as  18.4  mil- 
lion metric  tons  of  pie  iron.  The  output  of  coal 
amounted  to  133.2  million  metric  tons.  In  the  first 
ten  months  of  1959,  West  Germany  produced  21.2 
million  tons  of  steel,  an  all-time  high.  East  Germany 
produced  in  1957,  3.8  million  metric  tons  of  crude 
and  rolled  steel,  2.9  million  metric  tons  of  pig  iron; 
and  2.8  million  metric  tons  of  coal.  East  Germany 
also  has  a  large  output  of  soft  coal  or  lignite;  1957 
output  was  1.6  million  metric  tons. 

Agricultural  products  in  1959  included  14.4  mil- 
lion tons  of  cereals,  as  compared  to  13.2  million  in 
1958;  22.5  million  tons  of  potatoes,  against  22.7; 
900,000  tons  of  vegetables  (1.1  million  in  1958); 
and  1.8  million  tons  of  fruit  (3.9  million  in  1(J58). 
Livestock  in  West  Germany  ( 1957  est. ) :  cattle  12 
million,  hogs  15.5  million,  horses  973,800,  sheep 
1.13  million. 

Foreign  Trod*.  In  1958,  West  Germany's  exports 
were  valued  at  37  billion  marks,  arid  imports  at  31.1 
billion  During  the  first  nine  months  of  1959,  West 
Germany  imported  goods  worth  25.2  billion  marks 
and  exported  goods  worth  26.9  billion  marks.  Total 
exports  foi  the  year  were  expected  to  exceed  the  40 
billion  murk. 

Transportation.  In  August  1958,  Western  Germany 
had  133,733  km.  of  roads  and  36,157  km.  of  rail- 
roads. West  Germany's  merchant  marine,  as  of  Jan. 
31,  1959,  aggregated  3,976  sea-going  ships  with 
4.67  gross  register  tons. 

Finance.  West  Germany's  federal  budget  for  1960 
foresees  revenue  and  expenditure  of  about  42  billion 
marks,  as  compared  to  a  balanced  budget  of  39.8 
billion  for  the  1959  fiscal  year.  The  West  German 
Deutschemark  equals  U.S.$0.238;  on  Aug.  25, 1958, 
one  DM  (West)  was  exchanged  for  4.40  DM 
(East),orU.S.$0.054. 

Government.  Legislative  authority  is  vested  by  the 
Bonn  constitution  in  a  bicameral  parliament  which 
consists  of  the  popularly  elected  Bundestag  (497 
members)  and  the  Bundesrat  of  45  delegates  ap- 
pointed by  the  State  governments.  President  of  the 
Federal  Republic  is  Heinrich  Luebke  (see  Events 
below ) .  Chief  of  government  is  Federal  Chancellor 
Dr.  Konrad  Adenauer,  who  took  office  on  Sept.  16, 
1949. 

President  of  East  Germany  is  Wilhelm  Pieck,  re- 
elected  in  1953  and  again  in  1957;  Premier,  Otto 
Grotewohl,  since  1949;  Deputy  Premier,  Walter 
Ulbricht. 

Events,  1959.  On  January  5,  the  Bonn  government 
rejected  the  Soviet  proposals  of  Nov.  27,  1958,  that 
West  Berlin  should  be  turned  into  a  demilitarized 
free  city.  Five  days  later,  Moscow  called  for  a  30- 
nation  peace  treaty  conference  to  be  held  within  two 
months.  Chancellor  Konrad  Adenauer  called  the 
Soviet  plan  completely  unacceptable.  John  Foster 
Dulles  indicated  that  the  United  States  might  go 
along  with  some  of  the  Soviet  demands  and  that 
ficee  elections  were  not  necessarily  the  only  way  of 
reuniting  the  German  nation.  Dr.  Adenauer 


promptly  expressed  his  anxiety  at  this  statement  and 
asked  for  clarification.  An  uneasiness  persisted, 
which  Dulles  took  pains  to  dispel  in  personal  talks 
with  Chancellor  Adenauer  on  February  7.  Both 
sides  in  the  East-West  struggle  over  Berlin  were 
fully  cognizant  of  the  threat  of  a  major  explosion 
arising  from  this  issue  and  were  taking  steps  to  avert 
the  catastrophe. 

In  the  first  half  of  March,  Soviet  Premier  Nikita 
S.  Khrushchev  paid  his  4th  visit  to  Germany,  deliv- 
ering some  ten  speeches  in  the  process.  The  Soviet 
leader  left  the  way  open  for  peaceful  settlement  of 
the  explosive  issue  and  reaffirmed  the  Soviet  view 
that  the  only  way  to  reunification  was  through  nego- 
tiations between  the  two  German  governments. 

Meanwhile,  the  Bonn  government,  whose  in- 
flexible stand  on  the  Berlin  and  reunification  issues 
was  finding  only  a  lukewarm  response  in  London 
( and,  increasingly,  also  in  Washington )  was  casting 
about  for  other  support.  While  Khrushchev  was 
traveling  up  and  down  East  Germany,  Adenauer 
went  to  Paris  for  another  meeting  with  President 
Charles  de  Gaulle.  France  and  Germany's  outlook 
on  international  affairs  showed  ever  closer  har- 
mony, and  Italy,  under  her  new  Premier  Antonio 
Scgni,  also  appeared  to  favor  a  hard  course  toward 
Russia.  Some  divergence  of  opinion  on  how  to  deal 
with  the  Soviet  threat  clearly  existed  between 
Washington  and  London  on  one  hand,  and  the  "tri- 
angle" capitals  on  the  other. 

Concurrently,  a  growing  tension  made  itself  felt 
in  British-German  relations.  Prime  Minister  Harold 
Macmillan's  visit  to  Bonn  on  March  12-13  failed  to 
improve  the  atmosphere  materially.  In  April 
Adenauer,  in  a  broadcast  announcing  his  intention 
to  withdraw  from  the  chancellorship,  complained 
about  attacks  made  upon  him  in  the  British  press. 
This  led  to  a  fresh  wave  of  editorial  denunciations 
of  Adenauer  and  German  foreign  policy  in  virtually 
all  leading  British  papers.  Although  the  London 
government  itself  sought  to  pour  oil  on  the  troubled 
waters,  the  ill  feeling  persisted,  and  on  May  4 
Adenauer  cancelled  plans  for  a  return  visit  to  Lon- 
don. Not  until  the  end  of  October  was  a  new  date, 
November  17,  set  for  a  three-day  visit  to  London 
by  Adenauer. 

At  the  Geneva  Conference  of  East- West  foreign 
ministers,  which  got  under  way  on  May  11,  delega- 
tions of  both  West  and  East  Germany  were  ad- 
mitted as  advisers  to  the  Big  Four  foreign  ministers. 
The  fact  that  the  Communist  representatives  from 
Eastern  Germany  were  allowed  to  participate  on 
an  equal  footing  with  the  West  German  delegates 
was  hailed  by  the  East  Berlin  regime  as  a  great 
step  forward  toward  international  recognition. 

Inconclusive  as  it  remained,  the  Geneva  Confer- 
ence contributed  materially  to  a  relaxation  of  East- 
West  tension.  Adenauer  was  not  exactly  pleased  by 
the  way  things  were  going,  and  when  President 
Eisenhower  later  agreed  to  an  exchange  of  visits 
with  Soviet  Premier  Khrushchev,  the  alarm  in  Bonn 
grew.  It  was  not  by  chance  that  Eisenhower,  de- 
parting by  air  for  a  nine-day  tour  of  European  capi- 
tals preliminary  to  his  meeting  with  Khrushchev, 
made  his  first  stopover  in  Bonn  on  August  26. 

It  was  the  first  time  that  an  incumbent  American 
President  had  set  foot  on  German  territory  as  a 
friend  and  guest  of  the  German  people.  After  a  full 
day  of  conferences  at  Bonn,  the  President  continued 
his  journey  to  London.  In  a  statement  published 
on  August  30,  Chancellor  Adenauer  declared  his 
talks  with  the  President  to  have  been  "of  great  im- 
portance and  a  complete  success." 

However,  if  Eisenhower  had  succeeded  in  allay- 
ing momentarily  German  suspicions  of  a  new  U.S. 
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policy  toward  the  Soviet  Union,  these  again  made 
themselves  felt  after  Khrushchev  s  trip  to  the  United 
States  in  September.  Although  the  Bonn  govern- 
ment, on  October  29,  announced  its  approval  of  the 
timetable  for  a  summit  meeting,  signs  multiplied  in 
the  late  fall  of  a  cleavage  between  American  and 
German  foreign  policies.  When  U.S.  Ambassador  to 
Bonn,  David  Bruce,  suddenly  was  recalled  to  Wash- 
ington for  consultation  (October  30),  the  German 
press  bannerlined  an  alleged  "discord"  between 
Bonn  and  Washington.  The  misunderstanding  re- 
portedly arose  when  Adenauer  in  a  speech  at  Baden- 
Baden  declared,  "We  shall  not  bow  to  decisions  that 
are  incompatible  with  German  interests,"  while 
President  Eisenhower  let  it  be  known  that  Ade- 
nauer's presence  in  Paris,  in  December,  would  be 
required  only  insofar  as  German  questions  were 
under  discussion. 

In  response  to  quiet  prodding  from  the  United 
States,  the  Bonn  government  moved  toward  a  modus 
vivenoi  with  Poland  and  Czechoslovakia,  although 
public  opinion  in  Western  Germany  was  deeply 
split  on  the  issue. 

In  a  nation-wide  broadcast  on  the  night  of  Au- 
gust 31,  Chancellor  Adenauer  recalled  Hitler's  at- 
tack on  Poland,  20  years  ago,  and  extended  the 
hand  of  friendship  to  the  Polish  people,  if  only  in 
very  general  terms.  However,  his  remark  in  the 
same  speech,  that  20  years  ago  "Hitler  Germany 
and  the  Soviet  Union  in vadea  Poland  and  cruelly 
destroyed  it,"  grated  on  official  Polish  ears.  In  a 
tart  reply  Polish  Premier  Josef  Cyrankiewicz  ac- 
cused Adenauer  of  trying  to  "drive  a  wedge  between 
Poland  and  the  Soviet  Union."  The  sharp  blast 
from  Warsaw  suggested  that  the  intended  German- 
Polish  rapprochement  had  boomeranged,  at  least  for 
the  time  oeing. 

German-Soviet  relations  also  continued  tense 
through  most  of  the  year.  In  a  speech  published  on 
November  17,  Khrushchev  once  more  labeled 
Adenauer  a  quarrelsome  "revanchist." 

On  the  domestic  scene,  the  most  important  event 
of  the  year  was  the  election  of  a  new  Federal 
President  on  July  1,  after  a  long  series  of  compli- 
cations. After  the  Social  Democrats,  on  February  12, 
had  nominated  their  most  popular  leader,  Prof. 
Carlo  Schmid,  the  embarrassment  of  the  ruling 
Christian  Democrats  grew.  Even  though  the  presi- 
dency is  by  and  large  an  honorific  post  only,  the 
party  leaders  felt  that  they  could  not  out  match  the 
formidable  Carlo  Schmid  with  a  name  of  even 
greater  prestige.  Within  the  party,  only  two  men 
could  be  rated  as  first-class  vote-getters,  Chancellor 
Konrad  Adenauer  and  his  Deputy,  Minister  of  Eco- 
nomics Ludwig  Erhard. 

Since  Adenauer  was  reluctant,  Erhard  appeared 
as  the  logical  choice  and  on  February  24  he  was 
nominated  by  the  top  party  leaders.  Public  opinion 
rebelled  against  this  decision  on  the  ground  that 
Erhard  was  needed  as  a  potential  successor  to  the 
aged  Chancellor.  In  response  to  the  heavy  pressure 
exerted  on  him  by  business  groups  and  in  the  press, 
Erhard  on  March  3  withdrew  his  candidacy. 

In  this  dilemma,  Adenauer  put  a  team  of  legal 
experts  to  work  to  figure  out  what  powers  a  "strong" 
president  could  derive  from  the  constitution,  giving 
it  the  widest  possible  interpretation.  Upon  receiv- 
ing the  assurance  that  the  president  really  could 
wield  greater  powers  than  Heuss  had  exercised, 
Adenauer  agreed  to  run. 

Adenauers  decision  to  give  up  the  chancellor- 
ship led  to  new  complications.  Contrary  to  a  nearly 
unanimous  public  opinion  and  even  to  the  over- 
whelming preference  of  the  CDU  party  leaders, 
Adenauer  wanted  his  successor  in  the  Chancellory 


to  be  his  Minister  of  Finance,  Franz  Etzel,  rather 
than  the  dynamic  Erhard  who  could  not  be  relied 
upon  to  follow  blindly  the  lead  of  the  "strong  presi- 
dent" Adenauer  intended  to  be.  When  he  realized 
that  his  choice  would  not  prevail,  since  the  Chan- 
cellor is  elected  by  the  Bundestag,  not  handpicked 
by  the  president.  Adenauer  again  changed  his  mind; 
on  June  5— while  Erhard  was  in  Washington— he 
announced  to  a  startled  CDU  executive  committee 
that  he  had  decided  to  remain  at  his  post  as  Chan- 
cellor. After  a  series  of  incidents  which  at  times 
threatened  to  degenerate  into  a  party  rift,  Adenauer 
and  Erhard  finally  patched  up  their  feud.  On  June 
15,  the  CDU  leaders  agreed  to  nominate  the  little- 
known  Dr.  Heinrich  Luebke,  64,  who  had  been 
Minister  of  Agriculture  since  1953. 

When  the  electoral  college  convened  in  West 
Berlin  on  July  1,  Luebke  was  elected  by  526  votes 
out  of  a  total  of  1,038  cast,  against  386  for  Schmid 
and  99  for  Max  Becker,  candidate  of  the  Free  Dem- 
ocratic party. 

Economic  Affairs.  Economic  activity  in  Western 
Germany  continued  at  a  high  level,  with  full  em- 
ployment, a  bumper  crop  of  cereals,  new  record 
nigns  in  steel  output,  automobile  production,  and 
building;  and  continuing  export  surpluses. 

The  only  dark  spot  in  an  otherwise  extremely 
bright  economic  picture  was  the  coal  crisis,  as  pro- 
duction in  West  Germany  (the  same  as  elsewhere 
in  Europe)  ran  far  ahead  of  demand.  With  more 
than  17  million  tons  of  unsold  coal  on  their  hands, 
mine  operators  drastically  reduced  current  output. 
Some  15  mines  were  to  be  shut  down  and  50,000 
coal-diggers  were  to  be  laid  off.  On  September  26. 
some  60.000  miners  staged  a  peaceful  march  of 
protest  through  Bonn  in  the  biggest  mass  demon- 
stration that  city  had  seen  in  its  ten-year  existence 
as  capital.  The  government,  early  in  October,  agreed 
to  put  up  50  to  75  million  marks  to  compensate  the 
miners  for  wages  lost  through  lay-offs.  On  October 
14,  the  Bundestag's  Committee  on  Economic  Affairs 
voted  to  extend  tne  20-mark-a-ton  duty  on  coal  im- 
ports for  another  year. 

The  Federal  Bank  on  October  22  increased  the 
bank  rate  from  3  to  4  percent  in  a  move  designed  to 
counter  boom  tendencies. 

Easfern  German/.  The  Communist-controlled  re- 
gime in  Eastern  Germany  intensified  its  bid  for 
international  recognition.  Early  in  January,  Premier 
Otto  Grotewohl  set  out  on  an  extensive  tour  of  the 
Near  and  Far  East,  visiting  the  United  Arab  Repub- 
lic, Iraq,  North  Vietnam,  India,  and  Red  China. 
The  "red  carpet"  treatment  which  he  received  in 
Cairo  so  angered  the  Bonn  government  that  it  re- 
called its  ambassador  to  Cairo  and  hinted  at  a  pos- 
sible diplomatic  rupture.  Although  Grotewohl  did 
not  attain  his  goal  of  securing  full  diplomatic  recog- 
nition for  the  "D.D.R.,"  he  managed  to  establish 
consular  relations  with  the  U.A.R.  Toward  the  year's 
end,  West  Germany's  relations  with  the  U.A.R.  again 
were  good. 

Grotewohl  was  also  received  by  Indian  Prime 
Minister  Nehru  and  he  was  given  a  ceremonial  wel- 
come in  Peking,  where  he  arrived  on  January  22.  In 
his  own  words,  his  trip  served  to  "break  through  the 
foreign  political  isolation  into  which  the  government 
of  Bonn  tries  to  press  us." 

On  Tune  8,  East  Germany's  strong  man,  Walter 
Ulbricht,  head  of  the  Socialist  Unity  (Communist) 
party,  Premier  Grotewohl  and  a  large  delegation  of 
top  officials  and  technical  experts  traveled  to  Mos- 
cow for  a  14-day  round  of  talks  and  visits.  A  joint 
communique1  issued  on  June  20  indicated  that  the 
talks  had  revolved  around  the  issue  of  a  separate 
peace  treaty  to  be  signed  between  the  Soviet  Union 


Young    Russian    soldiers   guard    the    Soviet 
War  Memorial  in  West  Berlin   (Wide  World) 


Women  in  one  line  and  men  in  another  vote 
during  Singapore's  May  elections,  above 
A  Tibetan  on  the  Lhasa  Military  Control 
Committee,  below,  explains  a  State  Council 
Order  in  front  of  Potala  Palace  (Sovforo) 


Young  Communist  sympathizers,  top,  rioted 
and  stoned  a  Catholic  high  school  in  Trivan- 
drum,  capital  of  Kerala  State,  India,  on 
June  15  By  July  30,  the  local  Communist 
administration  had  been  deposed  by  the  In- 
dian government.  Center,  a  soldier  guards 
prisoners  taken  in  efforts  to  restore  order 
after  Watutsi  and  Bahutu  tribesmen  clashed 
in  November  in  Ruanda  Urundi.  In  Niter6i, 
Brazil,  at  left,  Brazilian  Marines  contain 
rioting  commuters  angered  by  a  strike  of 
the  ferryboats  in  Rio  Bay.  (Wide  World  Photos) 
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and  East  Germany  if  the  West  frustrated  an  all- 
German  peace  settlement. 

On  November  19,  Czechoslovakia's  President  No- 
votny  and  Premier  Siroky  arrived  in  East  Berlin  for 
an  eight-day  state  visit. 

Economically,  East  Germany  did  fairly  well  dur- 
ing the  year.  On  February  4  it  was  announced  that 
industrial  production  in  1958  had  risen  by  10.9  per- 
cent over  that  of  1957  and  that  the  1958  plan  for 
the  industrial  output  had  been  overfulfilled  by  2.8 
percent.  Early  in  November,  it  was  announced  that 
industrial  output  in  the  first  nine  months  of  1959 
had  been  13.6  percent  above  1958  levels,  well  ahead 
of  the  11  percent  rate  of  increase  that  had  been  set 
as  target  for  the  year.  However,  crops  were  re- 
ported to  have  fallen  below  expectations,  due  to  the 
long  drought  in  the  summer.  A  new  trade  treaty 
with  the  Soviet  Union  was  signed  in  Moscow  on 
November  21.  Covering  the  period  1960-65,  it  su- 
persedes the  1956-60  five  year  plan  and  greatly  in- 
creases East  Germany's  Soviet  imports. 

— JOACHIM  JOESTEN 

GHANA.  A  new  West  African  country  bounded  by 
French  West  Africa,  French  Togoland,  and  the  Gulf 
of  Guinea,  Ghana  became  an  independent  member 
of  the  British  Commonwealth  of  Nations  on  Mar.  6. 
1957.  Its  territory  includes  the  former  British  Gold 
Coast,  Ashanti,  the  Northern  Territories,  and  British 
Togoland.  Total  area:  91,843  sq.mi.  Pop.  (1958 
est):  over  5  million.  Principal  cities:  Accra  (capi- 
tal) 135,926,  Kumasi  78,483,  Sekondi-Takoradi  44,- 
557,  Cape  Coast  23,346,  Koforida  17,806.  In  1955 
(excluding  Togoland)  there  were  491,458  students 
enrolled  in  schools  at  all  levels. 

Production  and  Trade.  Ghana  is  the  world's  largest 
producer  of  cocoa.  Hie  economy  is  primarily  agri- 
cultural and  cocoa  is  the  basis  of  revenue  and  trade. 
Production  in  1958-59  totaled  225,955  long  tons. 
Oilseed,  rubber,  copra,  ginger,  and  palm  kernels  are 
also  grown.  Gold  and  diamonds  are  mined,  and 
timber  is  cut  in  the  Closed  Forest  Zone,  which 
covers  about  28  percent  of  the  total  land  area.  In 
1958  exports  totaled  £G104.6  million,  and  imports 
£G84.6  million.  The  chief  imports  were  textiles, 
machinery,  vehicles,  and  petroleum  products. 

Communications.  In  March  1956  there  were  617 
mi.  of  railway  open  to  traffic,  8,000  mi.  of  usable 
roads,  and  over  10,000  telephones  in  use. 

Finance.  Expenditures  for  1958-59  were  estimated 
at  £G47  million  and  revenue  at  £G48.5  million. 
The  second  economic  plan,  1959-64,  calls  for  the 
expenditure  of  £G343  million.  ( See  Events  below. ) 
Currency  in  circulation  is  the  West  African  shilling, 
equal  to  U.S.$0.14. 

Government.  The  new  constitution  provides  for  a 
cabinet  and  parliamentary  system  of  the  same  gen- 
eral type  as  other  Commonwealth  countries.  Execu- 
tive power  is  vested  in  the  Queen,  represented  by  a 
Governor  General.  There  is  a  unicameral  legislature 
(National  Assembly),  which  consists  of  104  mem- 
bers elected  for  five  years  by  universal  adult  suf- 
frage, and  five  regional  assemblies.  Houses  of  Chiefs 
(in  charge  of  local  custom  and  tradition),  the  Pub- 
lic Service  Commission,  and  the  Judicial  Service 
Commission  have  separate  powers.  Cabinet  minis- 
ters are  drawn  from  members  of  parliament  and  are 
responsible  to  parliament.  Changes  in  the  constitu- 
tion require  a  simple  majority  vote  of  the  total  mem- 
bership of  the  National  Assembly.  Governor:  Lord 
Listowel.  Prime  Minister:  Dr.  Kwame  Nkrumah. 

Events,  1959.  Prime  Minister  Nkrumah's  govern- 
ment continued  to  extend  its  control  over  Ghana's 
affairs.  The  regional  assemblies  were  abolished.  In 
July  Dr.  K.  A.  Busia,  the  leader  of  the  United  party, 
which  provides  the  main  opposition  to  the  Conven- 
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tion  People's  party  led  by  the  Prime  Minister,  lost 
his  seat  in  the  National  Assembly  as  the  result  of  a 
Parliamentary  technicality.  In  the  same  month,  how- 
ever, the  United  party  won  its  first  by-election  since 
the  1956  general  election.  It  remained  a  hard  politi- 
cal fact  that,  since  the  central  government  could 
dispense  or  withhold  many  important  services,  local 
communities  were  not  eager  to  resist  the  will  of  the 
national  authorities.  Work  was  begun  in  September 
on  the  constitutional  changes  involved  in  making 
Ghana  a  Republic. 

In  foreign  relations  Dr.  Nkrumah  and  M.  S6kou 
Toure,  the  Prime  Minister  of  Guinea,  followed  up 
their  November  1958  plan  for  a  union  of  their  two 
countries  with  a  far  larger  proposal  for  a  union  of 
independent  African  states.  Members  would  decide 
in  common  on  a  partial  or  total  abandonment  of 
sovereignty.  In  August  a  joint  conference  of  the 
Nigerian  and  Ghanaian  trade  union  congresses 
agreed  to  form  a  West  African  Federation  of  Trade 
Unions. 

West  African  Currency  Board  currency  ceased  to 
be  legal  tender  as  of  July  1, 1959.  Ghana  now  issues 
its  own  currency. 

On  the  eve  of  Ghana's  second  anniversary  of  in- 
dependence, the  National  Assembly  approved  the 
second  development  plan  1959-64,  which  envisages 
expenditure  of  £G350  million.  The  plan  recognizes 
the  paramount  importance  of  agriculture  and  the 
fact  that  cocoa  presently  represents  the  nation's  eco- 
nomic life  blood.  The  biggest  single  feature  of  the 
plan  is  a  proposed  expenditure  of  £G100  million 
to  develop  Ghana's  hydro-electric  potential.  The 
Ghana  government  authorized  Kaiser  Engineers  and 
Contractors  to  undertake  certain  preliminary  work 
for  the  development  of  the  Volta  River  project. 
Ghanaians  hope  that  U.S.  money  will  finance  the 
Volta  Project.  The  funds  for  Ghana's  development 
have  been  acauired  by  a  policy,  started  in  the  Brit- 
ish colonial  days,  of  skimming  money  off  cocoa 
profits.  Late  in  1958  cocoa  prices  broke  sharply, 
and  they  have  been  depressed  ever  since.  The  coun- 
try needs  diversified  industry  and  agriculture  as  a 
buttress  against  a  succession  of  bad  cocoa  crops  or 
low  cocoa  prices.  Plans  are  in  hand  to  establish  large 
acreages  of  rubber  and  bananas,  to  increase  produc- 
tion of  cereals  in  the  northern  region,  to  establish 
the  foundations  of  a  cattle  industry,  and  to  promote 
the  use  of  fertilizers.  The  government  has  also 
drawn  up  a  list  of  industries  not  yet  established  in 
Ghana  but  which  are  believed  to  be  sound  commer- 
cial propositions.  These  include:  cotton  spinning 
and  weaving,  bleaching,  dyeing,  and  printing  tex- 
tiles, knitwear,  tanneries,  leather  goods,  boots  and 
shoes,  cement,  glass,  building  materials,  paper  and 
paper  products,  domestic  hollow  ware,  aluminum 
products,  metal  processing,  radio  assembly,  motor 
car  assembly,  metal  screws,  bottle  caps,  starch, 
steelworks,  distilleries,  by-products  of  salt,  paints 
and  varnishes,  colors,  lacquers,  Pharmaceuticals, 
fertilizers,  insecticides,  cosmetics,  rubber  products, 
plastic  products,  bamboo  products,  coir  products, 
pencils,  oil  mills,  flour  milling,  and  fish  products. 
The  government  invited  tenders  for  the  construc- 
tion of  what  will  be  one  of  the  most  powerful  broad- 
casting stations  on  the  African  continent.  TThe  con- 
tract is  for  four  100-kilowatt  short-wave  transmitters 
for  a  new  international  service  from  Accra. 

Field  teams  are  penetrating  into  the  most  isolated 
bush  forest,  mountain,  and  savannah  areas  of  Ghana 
preparing  the  ground  for  a  national  census  to  be 
taken  early  next  year. 

In  November  the  Duke  of  Edinburgh,  with  the 
Prime  Minister,  inaugurated  the  new  Academy  of 
Learning  at  Accra.  In  the  same  city  the  Prince  also 
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opened  a  50  acre  exhibition  designed  to  report  on 
Ghana's  first  national  development  plan,  and  to 
stimulate  interest  in  the  young  country's  $980  mil- 
lion second  development  program. 
GIBRALTAR.  A  British  colony,  a  fortified  naval  base 
at  the  western  entrance  to  the  Mediterranean.  It 
comprises  a  narrow  peninsula  which  includes  a  long 
mountain  called  the  Rock.  There  is  a  deepwater 
admiralty  harbor  with  an  area  of  440  acres,  contain- 
ing three  graving  docks.  Area:  2.5  sq.mi.  Pop.  ( 1957 
est. ) :  25,403.  The  supply  of  fuel  and  provisions  to 
ships  and  the  transit  of  goods  to  Spain  and  Morocco 
form  the  chief  trade  of  the  port.  In  1957  imports 
were  valued  at  £9,066,667;  exports  (excluding 
petroleum  and  petroleum  products)  £518,981.  In 
1957  revenue  totaled  £1,266,284;  expenditure 
£1,261,624,  excluding  public  housing  financed  by 
loans.  The  governor  is  assisted  in  the  administration 
by  an  executive  council  of  eight  members  and  a 
legislative  council  of  12.  Governor  and  Commander 
in  Chief:  Gen.  Sir  Charles  Keightley. 
GILBERT  AND  ELLICE  ISLANDS.  A  British  colony  in 
the  South  Pacific  consisting  of  45  islands  in  the  Line 
Islands,  and  the  Gilbert,  Ellice,  and  Phoenix  groups. 
Total  land  area:  360  sq.mi.,  spread  over  more  than 
2  million  sq.mi.  of  ocean.  Pop.  (1957  est.):  42,738. 
All  the  islands  except  Ocean  Island  are  coral  atolls. 
There  is  no  linguistic  similarity  between  the  Gilbert 
and  Ellice  groups;  the  inhabitants  are  chiefly  Poly- 
nesians and  Micronesians. 

The  principal  crops  are  coconuts  and  pandanus 
fruit.  Trade:  (1955)  imports  £838,815;  exports 
£1,458,091.  The  British  Phosphate  Commissioners 
exported  308,850  tons  of  phosphate  in  1955,  valued 
at  £540,486.  Copra  exports  of  10,986  tons  account- 
ed for  £  917,605.  Australian  currency  is  used  in  the 
colony  (£A  equals  U.S.$2.24).  Finance  (1957): 
revenue  £368,000;  expenditure  £492,117.  A  resi- 
dent commissioner  administers  the  colony  from 
Ocean  Island  and  is  responsible  to  the  High  Com- 
missioner for  the  Western  Pacific.  Resident  Com- 
missioner: Michael  Louis  Bcrnacchi. 
GOLD.  World  Production.  According  to  figures  pub- 
lished by  the  U.S.  Bureau  of  Mines,  world  produc- 
tion of  gold  was  39.6  million  oz.  in  1957  and  40.4 
million  oz.  in  1958.  The  following  five  major  pro- 
ducers accounted  for  86.8  percent  of  the  total: 
Union  of  South  Africa  17,665,739  oz.;  U.S.S.R. 
(est.)  10,000,000;  Canada  4,537,007;  United  States 
1,759,000;  and  Australia  1.098,914.  Twelve  of  the 
minor  producers  in  order  of  magnitude  are:  Ghana, 
Federation  of  Rhodesia,  the  Philippines,  Colombia, 
Belgian  Congo,  Mexico,  Japan,  Nicaragua,  India, 
Brazil,  Peru,  and  Sweden;  together  they  produced 
10  percent  of  the  total.  Canada  produced  2,956,864 
oz.  during  the  first  eight  months  of  1959  compared 
with  3,040,666  oz.  in  the  same  period  of  1958.  Aus- 
tralia mined  524,780  oz.  in  the  first  six  months  of 
1959  compared  with  528,737  oz.  in  the  same  period 
of  1958.  Union  of  South  Africa,  the  leading  produc- 
ing country,  mined  14,894,979  oz.  in  the  first  nine 
months  of  1959  compared  to  13,066,923  oz.  in  the 
same  period  of  1958. 

Untod  States.  Mine  production  of  gold  in  the  United 
States  decreased  from  1,793,597  oz.  in  1957  to 
1,739,249  oz.  in  1958.  This  output,  valued  at  $61 
million,  was  the  lowest  in  64  years.  An  output  of 
1,250,718  oz.  during  the  first  nine  months  of  1959 
indicated  an  appreciable  gain.  South  Dakota,  Utah, 
Alaska,  California,  Arizona,  and  Nevada  together 
produced  86.2  percent  of  the  total  for  1958.  Two 
thirds  of  the  gold  is  produced  from  direct  mining 
operations,  ana  the  remainder  is  recovered  as  a  by- 
product of  base-metal  ores. 

—BERENICE  B.  MITCHELL 


GOLF.  Billy  Casper,  Jr.,  Art  Wall  and  Bob  Rosburg 
established  themselves  as  the  top  golfers  of  1959. 
Casper  won  the  U.S.  Open;  Rosburg  the  National 
P.G.A.,  and  Wall,  named  Professional  Golfer  of 
the  year,  captured  the  Masters. 

Displaying  the  finest  putting  ever  seen  in  U.S. 
Open  competition,  Billy  Casper  posted  a  final  score 
of  282,  then  sat  in  the  clubhouse  at  Mamaroneck, 
New  York's  Winced  Foot  course  to  watch  his  chal- 
lengers shoot  at  the  mark.  None  reached  itj  but  Bob 
Rosburg  missed  a  tie  by  only  one  stroke.  Coming 
on  strong  in  the  final  holes,  Rosburg  missed  a  40- 
foot  putt  that  went  in  and  out  of  the  16th  cup.  On 
the  next  hole,  from  nearly  as  far  out,  he  left  a  putt 
only  inches  away.  At  the  final  hole,  Rosburg  again 
putted  for  the  tie,  but  was  short.  Tied  for  third  were 
Claude  Harmon,  home  club  pro,  and  Mike  Souchak, 
who  really  came  into  his  own  in  1959  winning  the 
Western  Open,  the  Tournament  of  Champions  and 
the  Motor  City  Open.  Souchak's  hopes  of  tying 
were  crushed  on  the  final  hole  when  his  drive  landed 
behind  a  tree  on  the  edge  of  the  fairway.  Tied  at 
286  were  Doug  Ford,  Arnold  Palmer,  and  Ernie 
Vossler.  Ben  Hogan,  second  to  Casper  and  three 
strokes  down  at  the  54-hole  mark,  faded  badly  on 
the  final  day's  play.  His  final  18-hole  score  was  76, 
giving  him  287  for  the  tournament.  Ben  blamed 
his  lapse  on  poor  putting.  For  28-year-old  Billy 
Casper,  putting  saved  the  day.  Though  he  had  one 
three-putt  green,  the  Apple  Valley,  Calif,  champion 
got  down  in  one  on  eight  others.  He  called  his 
15-footer  for  a  three  on  the  14th  hole  the  key  shot 
of  the  day.  He  was  thiee  strokes  over  par  then,  and 
the  putt  proved  to  be  the  difference  over  Rosburg. 

In  the  Masters  at  Augusta,  Ga.,  Art  Wall  fired  a 
last  round  66,  which  included  eight  birdies,  five  of 
them  in  the  last  six  holes,  to  win  the  $15,000  match 
with  a  score  of  284.  Art  jumped  over  a  dozen  golfers 
ahead  of  him  with  a  blazing  finish  capped  off  by  a 
12-foot  putt  for  a  birdie  on  the  final  hole.  Second 
place  went  to  Dr.  Gary  Middlecoff,  who  finished  one 
stroke  off  the  pace  at  285.  After  an  eagle  three  at  the 
15th,  Gary  knew  he  needed  a  birdie  on  one  of  the 
last  three  holes  for  a  tie,  but  his  ball  would  not 
drop.  Defending  champion  Arnold  Palmer  looked 
for  a  good  deal  of  the  final  day  as  though  he  might 
become  the  first  Masters  champion  to  repeat.  At  the 
12th  hole,  however,  he  met  disaster.  His  iron  drive 
was  short  in  the  water.  Then  he  put  his  ball  into  a 
bank  beyond  the  green,  needed  a  wedge  shot  back 
and  two  putts  for  a  six.  He  finished  third  with  286. 
Tied  for  fourth  at  287  were  Dick  Mayer  arid  Stan 
Leonard.  Next  at  288  was  Amateur  champion 
Charles  Coe. 

The  Professional  Golfers  Association  match  at 
Minneapolis  was  a  three-way  battle  that  saw  Bob 
Rosburg  shoot  an  amazing  66  on  the  final  round  to 
win  the  $8,250  top  prize.  Six  strokes  off  the  pace  at 
the  start  of  the  final  day's  play,  Rosburc  seemed  out 
of  contention.  But  the  Palo  Alto,  Calif,  golfer  shot 
a  five-under  par  30  on  the  first  nine  holes  then 
stayed  there  to  outlast  Jerry  Barber  of  Los  Angeles 
and  Doug  Sanders  of  Miami  Beach.  Barber  and 
Sanders  ended  in  a  tie  at  278,  one  stroke  behind 
Rosburg.  Barber,  who  led  the  tournament  almost 
from  the  start,  came  apart  in  the  final  holes  ending 
with  a  73,  his  worst  score  of  the  tournament.  San- 
ders, second  at  the  start  of  the  final  day's  play, 
missed  a  2.5-foot  putt  on  the  17th  green  that  would 
have  given  him  a  tie  with  Rosburg.  Dow  Finster- 
wald,  last  year's  winner,  finished  fourth  with  a  score 
of  280. 

Colorado  Springs  was  the  scene  of  the  U.  S.  ama- 
teur championships  won  by  19-year-old  Tack  Nick- 
laus,  the  second-youngest  player  to  win  the  coveted 
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tide.  The  Ohio  State  junior  defeated  defending 
champion  Charley  Coe  one  up  for  the  title.  Coe 
started  out  the  match  with  three  straight  birdies,  a 
33  for  the  front  nine,  and  a  two-under  par  69  at  the 
halfway  mark.  But  Coe  tired  and  Nicklaus  caught 
him  at  the  21st  hole.  The  pair  see-sawed  until  the 
final  hole  when  Coe  overshot  the  green,  recovered 
beautifully  only  to  lose  the  match  when  Nicklaus 
stroked  in  a  six-foot  putt  for  a  birdie  three. 

Mickey  Wright  won  the  women's  U.S.  Open 
championship  at  Pittsburgh  with  a  four-round  total 
of  287,  two  strokes  ahead  of  runner-up  Louise 
Suggs.  Betsy  Rawls  finished  ten  strokes  behind  the 
leader  but  placed  first  in  five  major  women's  tourna- 
ments: the  National  P.G.A..  the  Western  Open. 
Triangle  Round  Robin,  the  Babe  Zaharias  Open,  and 
the  Mount  Prospect  Open. 

The  United  States  team  defeated  Great  Britain 
for  the  Walker  Cup,  9-3.  NCAA  champion  was 
Houston.  British  Open  winner  was  Gary  Player  of 
South  Africa.  An  American,  Deane  Beman,  won  the 
British  amateur  crown.  — HUGH  WELBORN 

GOVERNMENT  PRINTING  OFFICE,  U.S.  (GPO).  Created 
by  Congressional  Joint  Resolution  25,  June  23, 1860, 
it  is  now  the  largest  and  best-equipped  printing 
plant  in  the  world.  The  Government  Printing  Office 
executes  orders  for  printing  and  binding  placed  by 
Congress  and  the  departments,  independent  estab- 
lishments, and  agencies  of  the  Federal  government; 
furnishes,  on  order,  blank  paper,  inks,  and  similar 
supplies  to  all  governmental  activities;  distributes 
government  publications  as  required  by  law,  and 
maintains  necessary  catalogs  and  a  library  of  these 
publications;  and  prints  for  sale  to  the  public  such 
documents  as  are  not  of  a  confidential  nature. 

The  total  area  occupied  by  the  Government  Print- 
ing Office  proper  in  1959  was  1,396,973  sq.  ft.  or 
32.1  acres.  During  the  fiscal  year  1959,  it  was  neces- 
sary to  place  orders  with  outside  contractors  for 
printing  in  the  amount  of  $25,143,760.08  as  the 
Government  Printing  Office  was  unable  to  handle 
the  volume  ordered.  The  acquisition  value  of  the 
buildings  in  1959  was  $9,085,172.60;  machinery  and 
equipment  and  building  appurtenances  $18,816,- 
780.26  making  the  total  value  of  the  plant  $27,901,- 
952.86.  At  the  end  of  fiscal  year  1959  there  were 
6,565  employees  with  a  payroll  of  $36,066,952.29. 
The  Office  made  charges  for  663,639,645  copies  of 
publications.  This  total  included  6,141,528  copies 
of  the  Congressional  Record;  3,527,214  copies  of 
the  Federal  Register;  8,082,188  copies  of  specifica- 
tions of  patents,  trademarks,  designs,  etc.;  and  360,- 
830  copies  of  Patent  Office  Official  Gazette.  The 
number  of  postal  cards  printed  was  3,098,864,000. 
The  Stores  Section  and  warehouses  handled  ap- 
proximately 2,958  carloads  and  1,714  truckloads 
of  paper  weighing  approximately  92,500  tons.  The 
Division  of  Public  Documents  mailed  out  approxi- 
mately 141,400,000  publications;  its  receipts  from 
the  sale  of  Government  publications  were  approxi- 
mately $6,886,000.  The  total  charges  made  to  Con- 
gress and  all  other  government  agencies  during  the 
fiscal  year  1959  were  $90,728,052.47. 

—RAYMOND  BLATTENBERGER 

GREAT  BRITAIN.  Official  designation  for  the  political 
union  embracing  England,  Scotland,  and  Wales. 
Great  Britain,  together  with  Northern  Ireland,  con- 
stitute the  United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and 
Northern  Ireland.  United  Kingdom  statistics  fre- 
quently include  the  Isle  of  Man  and  the  Channel 
Islands,  which  are  dependencies  of  the  Crown.  ( See 
Ireland,  Northern. ) 

Area  and  Population.  The  area  of  Great  Britain,  the 
census  population  of  1951,  and  the  population  esti- 
mates for  1958,  are  shown  in  the  table  following. 


Area  in 

Population 

Divisions 

sq  mi. 

1951 

1958 

England 

50,051 

41,159,312 

42,494,000 

Wales  • 

7,966 

2,598,675 

2,615,000 

Scotland 

29,795 

5,096,415 

5,169,000 

Total 

87,812 

48,854,303 

50,278,000 

0  Including  Monmouthshire. 

In  1958  the  population  of  the  United  Kingdom  of 
Great  Britain  and  Northern  Ireland  was  51,680,000. 
The  British  Isles,  including  the  Republic  of  Ire- 
land, the  Isle  of  Man,  and  the  Channel  Islands,  had 
54,494,000  inhabitants  in  1957.  Chief  cities  in  1957: 
London  (capital)  8,251,000  inhabitants,  Birming- 
ham 1,103,000,  Glasgow  1,079,000,  Liverpool,  769,- 
000,  Manchester  682,000,  Leeds  510,000,  Sheffield 
499,000,  and  Edinburgh  466,000. 

Education.  School  attendance  in  Britain  is  free  (in 
publicly  maintained  primary  and  secondary  schools) 
and  compulsory  between  the  ages  of  5  and  15,  in 
conformity  with  the  Education  Act  of  1944.  In 
England  and  Wales  there  were  over  6.8  million  pu- 
pils attending  publicly  maintained  schools  in  1958, 
besides  104,000  others  at  schools  receiving  direct 
grants  from  the  Ministry  of  Education  and  about 
500.000  students  at  independent  schools.  In  Scot- 
land 860,000  pupils  attended  publicly  maintained  or 
aided  schools  and  22,000  attended  independent 
schools.  Secondary  education  in  England  and  Wales 
is  provided  by  grammar  schools,  which  furnish  a 
large  proportion  of  university  students;  secondary 
modern  schools,  which  give  practical  instruction 
and  have  the  largest  registration;  and  secondary 
technical  schools.  Most  of  the  public  schools  are 
older  (such  as  Winchester,  founded  1382;  Eton, 
1440)  and  have  income  from  endowments.  The  pub- 
lic schools  form  a  minority  of  the  independent 
schools. 

There  are  16  universities  in  England,  four  in 
Scotland,  and  the  University  of  Wales  has  five  con- 
stituent colleges  in  Wales.  Oxford  and  Cambridge 
date  from  the  12th  and  13th  centuries  and  the  four 
Scottish  universities  from  the  15th  and  16th  centu- 
ries. In  1957-58  there  were  95,000  full-time  stu- 
dents at  the  universities  and  university  colleges  in 
Britain.  Science  and  technology  have  been  empha- 
sized since  1953,  especially  at  the  more  recently 
established  universities.  In  1956-57  there  were  67,- 
000  full-time  students  at  technical  and  commercial 
colleges.  An  increasing  number  of  young  employees 
(nearly  500,000  in  1956-57)  are  released  by  their 
employers  to  attend  technical  or  general  education 
classes  during  working  hours. 

Religion.  Tile  Church  of  England,  with  a  Prot- 
estant Episcopal  form  of  government,  and  the 
Church  of  Scotland  (Presbyterian)  are  the  estab- 
lished churches  of  the  respective  countries.  In  Wales 
the  church  was  disestablished  in  1920.  In  England 
and  Wales  the  leading  denominations,  in  order  of 
membership,  are  Church  of  England,  Roman  Cath- 
olic, Methodist,  Congregational,  and  Baptist. 

Production.  Great  Britain  is  predominantly  a  man- 
ufacturing country,  with  9.1  million  persons  em- 
ployed in  manufacturing  industries  in  May  1959, 
while  only  976,000  were  in  agriculture,  forestry,  and 
fishing.  The  chief  manufacturing  industry  is  en- 
gineering ( shipbuilding,  engineering,  and  electrical 
goods)  which  usually  furnishes  about  one  fourth  of 
the  value  of  industrial  production;  textiles  and  cloth- 
ing second,  followed  by  vehicles  (chiefly  automo- 
tive), and  metals.  The  index  of  industrial  production 
in  August  1959  was  113  (1954  as  100)  about  7 
percent  higher  than  a  year  earlier.  Unemployment 
fell  to  1.9  percent  in  August-September. 
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Although  agricultural  workers  number  only  3 
percent  of  the  total  working  force  of  23.9  million 
( May  1959),  because  of  high  mechanization  Britain 
produces  about  one  half  of  her  food  supply;  before 
World  War  II  less  than  one  third  was  produced. 
Acreage  of  the  chief  crops  in  1959:  barley  2.8  mil- 
lion acres;  oats  2.2  million;  wheat  2.2  million;  pota- 
toes 821,000.  Livestock  in  1959:  cattle  11  million; 
sheep  20  million;  pigs  6.7  million. 

Total  output  of  goods  and  services  (gross  na- 
tional product)  in  1958  was  £20,130 million  ( $56,- 
364  million),  an  all-time  high.  Coal  mined  in  June 
1959  was  four  million  tons,  slightly  more  than  in 
June  1958.  Tonnage  of  merchant  vessels  under  con- 
struction in  the  first  Quarter  of  1959  was  four  mil- 
lion tons,  fractionally  less  than  in  1958. 

Foreign  Trod*.  Imports  in  1958  were  £3,751  mil- 
lion and  exports  £3,313  million,  leaving  a  trade 
deficit  of  £438  million.  Imports  in  the  first  half  of 
1959  were  £1,727  million  and  exports  (with  reex- 
ports) £1,750  million,  giving  Great  Britain  a  rarity 
in  its  trade  accounts:  a  surplus  in  the  visible  trade 
items.  In  the  second  half  of  1959  the  usual  deficit 
in  visible  items  reappeared.  Food  and  raw  materials 
account  for  about  two  thirds  of  British  imports,  with 
meat  products  leading  in  the  food  group.  Petroleum 
products  and  iron  are  the  largest  import  items.  Ma- 
chinery is  the  chief  export,  with  road  vehicles  sec- 
ond. The  United  States,  Canada,  Australia,  and 
New  Zealand  are  the  chief  sources  of  imports.  The 
United  States,  Australia,  Canada,  and  India  are  the 
chief  export  markets. 

Transportation.  The  state-owned  British  railways 
had  about  51,000  mi.  of  standard-gauge  track  in 
1958,  with  a  route  mileage  of  about  19,000  mi.  The 
British  Transport  Commission  owns  the  system, 
which  was  nationalized  as  of  Jan.  1,  1948,  with  its 
associated  docks,  canals,  ships,  and  hotels;  as  well 
as  London  Transport,  which  has  253  mi.  of  railway 
and  serves  2,000  sq.mi.  There  are  about  2,400  mi. 
of  navigable  inland  waterways,  including  many  ca- 
nals. In  1956  there  were  about  190,000  mi.  of  public 
highway,  over  2  mi.  for  every  sq.mi.  of  territory. 
The  extensive  nationalized  international  air  services 
—British  Overseas  Airways  Corporation  (BOAC) 
and  British  European  Airways  (BEA)— call  at  ports 
in  all  continents. 

Finance.  The  financial  year  ended  Mar.  31,  1959, 
showed  ordinary  revenue  of  £5,480  million,  and 
ordinary  expenditure  of  £5,103  million.  The  deficit 
of  £  182  million,  computed  after  continuing  expen- 
ditures were  included,  was  met  by  borrowing.  The 
April  budget  for  1959-60  set  ordinary  revenue  at 
£5,620  million  on  the  basis  of  existing  taxation,  and 
ordinary  expenditure  at  £4,495  million.  With  other 
expenditures  added  and  tax  reductions  allowed  for, 
the  anticipated  amount  to  be  met  by  borrowing  was 
estimated  at  £721  million. 

Reserves  of  gold  and  convertible  currencies  rose 
to  $3,284  million  in  September  1959.  After  repay- 
ment (five  years  in  advance)  of  an  Export-Import 
bank  loan  of  £250  million  and  interest  in  October, 
and  after  outward  movements  of  capital,  the  re- 
serves fell  to  $2,974  million  on  November  30. 

GovtrnnMnt.  The  United  Kingdom  of  Great  Brit- 
ain and  Northern  Ireland  is  a  parliamentary  democ- 
racy with  a  limited  constitutional  monarchy,  cabi- 
net government  carried  on  in  the  name  of  the 
Queen,  and  a  bicameral  legislative  assembly.  The 
prime  minister  and  the  cabinet  are  at  the  head  of 
the  executive,  and  the  government  is  normally 
formed  by  the  majority  party  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons. Parliament  is  the  supreme  legislative  author- 
ity in  the  territories  held  by  the  United  Kingdom, 
but  in  the  independent  member  countries  of  the 


Commonwealth  the  respective  parliaments  are  sov- 
ereign. The  constitution  is  unwritten  and  is  in  a  con- 
tinual state  of  evolution. 

The  upper  house,  the  House  of  Lords,  consists  of 
almost  900  members,  only  about  one  fourth  of  whom 
take  an  active  part  in  the  work  of  the  House.  The 
members  include  26  bishops,  16  Scottish  represen- 
tative peers,  one  Irish  representative  peer,  the 
hereditary  peers  of  the  United  Kingdom  (798  in 
January  1959,  excluding  minors ) ,  and  a  number  of 
life  peers,  including  a  few  women,  created  under  the 
provisions  of  the  Life  Peerages  Act,  1958.  The  Lords 
of  Appeal  in  Ordinary  hold  seats  for  life  and  are 
the  active  members  when  the  House  of  Lords  sits 
as  the  final  court  of  appeal.  Since  1911  the  power 
of  the  House  of  Lords  has  been  severely  limited, 
and  in  1949  further  restrictions  were  voted;  but  it 
remains  the  highest  court  of  judicature. 

The  lower  house,  the  House  of  Commons,  has  630 
members  elected  by  nearly  universal  adult  suffrage, 
511  are  allotted  for  England,  71  for  Scotland,  36  for 
Wales,  and  12  for  Northern  Ireland.  The  maximum 
duration  of  Parliament  is  five  years. 

The  Conservatives  were  returned  to  power  in  the 
general  election  of  Oct.  8,  1959,  thus  continuing  a 
government  in  effect  since  the  1951  election  and 
confirmed  by  the  1955  election.  With  the  election 
of  1959  the  state  of  the  parties  in  the  House  of 
Commons  became:  Conservatives,  365,  Labour, 
258;  Liberals,  six;  Independent,  one.  Sovereign: 
Queen  Elizabeth  II,  who  succeeded  to  the  throne 
upon  the  death  of  her  father,  King  George  VI,  on 
Feb.  6,  1953.  Prime  Minister,  Harold  Macmillan. 

Members  of  the  cabinet  at  the  close  of  1959,  in 
addition  to  Prime  Minister  Harold  Macmillan,  who 
also  served  as  First  Lord  of  the  Treasury:  Home 
Secretary,  R.  A.  Butler;  Lord  Chancellor,  Viscount 
Kilmuir;  Foreign  Secretary,  Selwyn  Lloyd;  Chan- 
cellor of  the  Exchequer,  Dcrick  Heathcote  Amory, 
Lord  President  of  the  Council  and  Commonwealth 
Relations  Secretary,  the  Earl  of  Home;  Secretary  of 
State  for  Scotland,  John  Maclay;  Lord  Privy  Seal 
and  Minister  for  Science,  Viscount  Hailsham;  Min- 
ister of  Aviation,  Duncan  Sandys;  Colonial  Secre- 
tary, Ian  Macleod,  Minister  of  Defense,  Harold 
Watkinson;  Minister  of  Housing  and  Local  Govern- 
ment and  Minister  for  Welsh  Affairs,  Henry  Brooke; 
Minister  of  Education,  Sir  Davis  Eccles;  Paymaster- 
General,  Lord  Mills;  President  of  the  Board  of 
Trade,  Reginald  Maudling;  Minister  of  Agriculture, 
Fisheries  and  Food,  John  Hare;  Minister  of  Labour, 
Edward  Heath;  Chancellor  of  the  Duchy  of  Lan- 
caster, Charles  Hill;  Minister  of  Transport,  Ernest 
Marples.  There  are  also  a  number  of  ministers  not 
in  the  cabinet. 

Events,  1959.  In  the  general  election  on  October  8 
the  Conservative  party  won  its  third  successive  vic- 
tory. Its  365  seats  gave  the  government  an  increased 
majority  in  the  House  of  Commons:  107  over  La- 
bour and  100  over  all  other  parties  combined.  The 
Liberal  party  increased  its  share  of  the  popular  vote 
by  3.2  percent  and  the  Labour  party  lost  2.6  percent 
of  the  popular  vote,  as  compared  with  the  1955  elec- 
tion results. 

Post-election  analyses  were  centered  on  the  rea- 
sons for  the  Conservatives'  unexpectedly  sweeping 
success  and  those  for  Labour's  losses.  Conservative 
advantages  were  easily  summarized:  prosperity  in 
many  lines  was  unprecedented  (unemployment 
down  to  1.9  percent,  gross  national  product  at  an 
all-time  high  of  £20  billion,  a  favorable  commodity 
trade  balance  in  the  first  half  of  the  year,  increased 
holdings  of  gold  and  foreign  exchange);  and  Prime 
Minister  Macmillan's  persistent  efforts  to  improve 
relations  between  East  and  West  made  him  appear 
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as  a  trustworthy  and  hard-working  leader  for  the 
critical  years  ahead. 

In  the  Labour  party  the  heart-searchings  were 
longer  and  more  painful.  At  the  two-day  annual  con- 
ference in  Blackpool  at  the  end  of  ^November  much 
of  the  argument  was  on  Labour's  nationalization 
policy.  Mr.  Hugh  Gaitskell,  prime  minister  in  La- 
bour s  "shadow  cabinet"  that  stood  always  ready  to 
take  over,  believed  that  endorsement  of  further 
nationalization  hurt  Labour  in  the  election  and  that 
nationalization  should  now  be  regarded  simply  as  a 
tool  for  reaching  other  socialist  objectives.  But  to 
the  left-wing  fundamentalists  of  the  party,  nation- 
alization is  a  fighting  word,  and  no  inch  must  ever 
be  yielded.  The  conference  concluded  with  Mr. 
GaitskelTs  hold  on  the  membership  slightly  impaired 
and  Labour's  return  to  power  increasingly  remote. 

When  Prime  Minister  Macmillan  revised  his 
cabinet  after  the  election  he  kept  a  preelection 
promise  to  emphasize  scientific  progress.  Viscount 
iluilsham,  Lord  Privy  Seal,  became  also  Minister  of 
Science,  with  the  Atomic  Energy  Authority,  the  De- 
partment of  Scientific  and  Industrial  Research,  and 
research  in  medicine,  agriculture,  and  outer  space 
as  his  province.  Duncan  Sandys,  former  Minister  of 
Defense,  was  put  at  the  head  of  a  new  Ministry  of 
Aviation,  with  responsibility  for  guided  missiles, 
radar,  and  electronics  as  well  as  for  commercial 
aviation  and  the  aircraft  industry. 

Sfaps  toward  the  Summit.  As  tile  new  Parliament 
opened  after  the  election  and  the  Queen's  Speech 
giving  the  program  for  the  reelected  government 
was  being  debated,  Prime  Minister  Macmillan  stated 
his  aims  as  follows:  "We  shall  continue  to  work  for 
a  date  for  the  summit  as  early  as  practicable.  I  hope 
we  shall  succeed.  It  will  not  be  for  want  of  trying." 
He  opened  his  1959  campaign  for  improved  East- 
West  relations  with  a  visit  to  the  Soviet  Union.  Ac- 
companied by  Foreign  Secretary  Selwyn  Lloyd,  he 
was  in  Russia  February  21-March  4.  In  the  first  few 
days  the  British  met  social  coolness  and  diplomatic 
rebuffs.  Foreign  correspondents  reported  that  the 
trip  was  a  failure.  Unexpectedly  the  atmosphere 
wanned.  On  the  Soviet  government's  initiative  the 
Foreign  Secretaries  of  the  two  countries  had  a  meet- 
ing on  March  1.  Before  the  British  party  left  on 
March  4  a  joint  communiqu6  was  issued  in  which 
it  was  reported  that  Macmillan  and  Khrushchev 
could  reach  no  agreement  on  key  issues  regarding 
Germany  and  West  Berlin.  It  was  agreed,  however, 
that  a  British  trade  mission,  led  by  a  minister,  should 
visit  Moscow  shortly. 

The  British  trade  mission,  led  by  Sir  Davis  Ec- 
cles,  President  of  the  Board  of  Trade,  reached  Mos- 
cow in  mid-May.  After  11  days  of  tough  negotia- 
tions a  five-year  agreement  was  signed  by  Sir  Davis 
Eccles  and  Mr.  Nikolai  Patolichev,  Soviet  Minister 
of  Foreign  Trade  under  which  Soviet  cars,  toys, 
musical  instruments,  and  the  like  would  reach  the 
British  market  for  the  first  time.  Russian  purchases 
would  include  buses  and  trucks,  textiles,  and  knit- 
wear. British  sales  to  the  Soviet  Union  were  to  be 
financed  through  normal  operations  of  the  Board  of 
Trade's  credit  guarantee  department. 

/More  Persona/  Diplomacy.  After  his  return  from  the 
Soviet  Union  Prime  Minister  Macmillan  lost  no  time 
in  accepting  President  Eisenhower's  invitation  to  go 
to  Washington.  After  consultations  in  Bonn,  Paris, 
and  Ottawa,  he  reached  Washington  March  19  for 
a  five-day  stay,  which  included  a  weekend  at  Camp 
David.  The  communique*  issued  at  the  end  of  the 
talks  was  even  more  uncommunicative  than  is  cus- 
tomary, but  it  was  plain  that  Mr.  Macmillan  was 
greatly  pleased  with  the  results. 

When  the  announcement  came  that  President 
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Eisenhower  had  invited  Mr.  Khrushchev  to  visit  the 
United  States,  Mr.  Macmillan  issued  a  statement 
saying  that  he  was  delighted. 

Prime  Minister  Macmillan  in  London  and  Queen 
Elizabeth  at  Balmoral  Castle  in  Scotland  were 
visited  by  President  Eisenhower  at  the  end  of  Aug- 
ust. The  Pnme  Minister  and  the  President  took  the 
unusual  step  of  conversing  about  foreign  affairs  on 
television  from  10  Downing  Street,  Mr.  Macmillan's 
official  residence. 

Still  pushing  toward  the  western  summit  meet- 
ing in  Paris  in  late  December  and  an  east-west  sum- 
mit meeting  in  I960,  the  Prime  Minister  was  host 
in  November  to  Chancellor  Konrad  Adenauer  of 
West  Germany.  The  visit  went  better  than  expected. 
The  German  Chancellor  was  apparently  persuaded 
to  cooperate  in  an  East- West  summit  meeting  which 
would  include  the  question  of  West  Berlin,  and  Mr. 
Macmillan  foresaw  Britain's  continued  participation 
in  diplomatic  and  trade  matters  vital  to  West  Ger- 
many. 

Moves  toward  unity  with  France  were  made  when 
Foreign  Secretary  Lloyd  conferred  with  President 
de  Gaulle  on  November  11-12.  Britain  was  ready 
for  the  western  summit  meeting  in  December.  There 
was  also  some  agreement  about  the  relations  of  the 
two  common  market  areas. 

The  Oufer  Seven.  At  Stockholm  on  November  20, 
Britain,  Norway,  Sweden,  Denmark,  Austria,  Switz- 
erland, and  Portugal  signed  a  convention  establish- 
ing an  European  free  trade  association  to  begin  the 
reduction  of  tariffs  after  July  1960.  Britain  had 
been  working  for  more  than  ten  years  for  such  an 
association  embracing  the  OEEC  countries,  but  she 
was  unwilling  to  join  the  Common  Market  which 
finally  emerged,  because  it  conflicted  with  her  Com- 
monwealth commitments  and  because  an  eventual 
sacrifice  of  sovereignty  was  envisaged.  The  Outer 
Seven  plan  to  eliminate  tariffs  among  themselves  in 
ten  years.  See  EUROPEAN  ECONOMIC  COMMUNITY. 

British  officials  began  at  once  to  explore  ways  of 
building  a  bridge  between  "The  Six"  of  the  Com- 
mon Market  ana  "The  Seven."  It  was  conceded  that 
The  Seven's  organization  implied  some  discrimina- 
tion against  the  United  States,  but  it  was  hoped  that 
recent  relaxations  in  British  barriers  to  dollar  im- 
ports would  serve  as  compensation.  When  Amer- 
ican Under-Secretary  of  State  Douglas  Dillon  visited 
London  in  December  he  appeared  satisfied  with 
Bntish  assurances  that  the  formation  of  The  Seven 
was  an  effort  to  treat  on  even  tenns  with  The  Six 
and  to  keep  tariffs  down. 

Friction  with  ffce  US.  Differences  between  Britain 
and  the  United  States  were  minor  in  1959.  The  few 
that  occurred  were  chiefly  in  the  economic  field. 
Early  in  the  year  the  British  protested  the  loss  of 
contracts  for  electrical  goods  to  American  bidders 
whose  bids  actually  were  far  higher  than  British 
bids.  When  President  Eisenhower  renewed  for  the 
third  year  tariffs  on  woolens  and  worsteds  in  April 
the  British  again  protested.  However,  in  September 
the  United  States  announced  its  willingness  to  re- 
negotiate wool  textile  tariff  quota  agreements. 

On  the  British  side  the  year  was  one  of  liberaliza- 
tion made  possible  by  improvements  in  gold  and 
dollar  holdings.  By  May  30  Britain  had  removed 
80  percent  of  the  quota  restrictions  placed  on  Amer- 
ican goods  during  and  after  the  war.  In  June  re- 
strictions were  lifted  on  a  wide  range  of  dollar  goods 
in  the  processed  foodstuffs  and  consumer  goods 
classes.  Early  in  November  the  announcement  came 
that  most  of  the  remaining  restrictions  on  dollar  im- 
ports would  be  lifted.  This  followed  by  a  few  days 
the  news  that  Britain  would  repay  at  once  the  $250 
million  lent  by  the  Export  Import  Bank  in  1957. 
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This  repayment  was  five  and  a  half  years  ahead  of 
the  due  date. 

Agreements  with  Cairo.  An  Anglo-Egyptian  finan- 
cial agreement  was  signed  on  February  28.  Com- 
pensation of  £27.5  million  was  to  be  given  the 
British  government  for  former  British  property 
which  had  been  Egyptianized,  and  Britain  agreed 
to  release  sterling  balances  which  were  frozen  in 
London  after  the  Suez  Canal  was  nationalized.  Brit- 
ain abandoned  the  claim  for  damages  because  of  the 
seizure  of  the  British  base  in  the  Canal  Zone  and 
Egypt  gave  up  claims  to  compensation  for  damage 
to  the  canal  and  to  Egyptian  cities. 

The  governments  pi  the  United  Kingdom  and  the 
United  Arab  Republic  agreed  on  December  1  to  re- 
establish diplomatic  relations  at  the  charges  d'af- 
faires level.  No  diplomatic  relations  between  the 
two  countries  had  existed  since  relations  were  sev- 
ered at  the  time  of  Anglo-French  intervention  over 
Suez  in  1956. 

Territorial  Prob/ems.  The  ever-thorny  problems 
raised  in  and  by  over-seas  possessions  were  easier  in 
lh*5b>  than  in  1958-for  one  thing,  the  plan  for  the 
independence  of  Cyprus  got  under  way— but  intense 
unrest  in  the  Federation  of  Rhodesia  and  Nyasaland 
caused  dissension  at  home.  It  was  necessary  to  set 
up  a  commission  to  prepare  the  way  for  the  1960 
review  of  the  Federation's  constitution.  Nyasaland, 
hostile  to  confederation,  got  out  of  control  early  in 
the  year.  Troops  were  called  in,  emergency  pow- 
ers weie  invoked,  and  charges  and  counter-charges 
of  biutahty  and  murder  and  assassination  plots  were 
exchanged  when  an  official  report  on  the  disturb- 
ances was  issued  in  July. 

With  this  background  the  formation  of  the  com- 
mission on  the  constitution  was  difficult.  The  Labour 
paitv  foimally  refused  on  December  3  to  participate 
in  the  commission,  headed  by  Viscount  Moncton, 
which  was  to  go  to  central  Africa  in  February  1960. 
Several  reasons  were  given,  chief  of  which  was  the 
Prune  Minister's  refusal  to  widen  the  commission's 
scope  to  include  a  looser  form  of  federation  or  even 
to  lecoinmend  secession  for  Nyasaland.  Labour  also 
felt,  consistently  with  its  policy  of  supporting  the 
Africans,  that  African  representation  on  the  com- 
mission was  inadequate. 

Prime  Minister  Macmillan  was  scheduled  to  visit 
Ghana,  Nigeria,  and  South  Africa  in  January.  Some 
Conseivatives  argued  that  Labour's  abstention  was 
part  of  an  effort  to  make  the  visits  difficult  in  all 
three  countries. 

Royal  Vinit  to  Canada.  Members  of  the  royal  family 
faithfully  performed  their  touring  duties  in  1959: 
Prince  Plulip  in  India,  Pakistan,  and  Ghana;  the 
Queen  Mother  and  Princess  Margaret  in  Kenya, 
Uganda,  Italy,  and  France;  and  Princess  Alexandra 
in  Australia  made  some  of  the  most  important  con- 
tributions. The  greatest  event  of  all  was  the  visit 
of  the  Queen  to  Canada  to  open  the  St.  Lawrence 
Seaway  and  to  tour  the  Provinces  and  Territories. 

The  Queen,  Prince  Philip,  and  their  party  reached 
Newfoundland  on  June  18.  The  Queen,  with  Presi- 
dent Eisenhower,  formally  opened  the  Seaway  on 
June  26  at  St.  Lambert,  near  Montreal.  The  next 
day,  with  Vice  President  Nixon,  she  formally  dedi- 
cated the  $650-million  hydroelectric  power  project 
near  Massena,  N.Y.  Then  beean  the  long  trip  of 
15,000  mi.  across  Canada  and  into  the  northwest. 

On  August  8  it  was  announced  from  Buckingham 
Palace  that  the  Queen  expected  a  third  child  early 
in  1960;  further  official  plans  were  quickly  read- 
justed. The  Queen  retired  to  Balmoral  Castle,  where 
she  received  informally  President  Eisenhower  and 
Prime  Minister  Nkrumah  of  Ghana. 

— ALZADA  COMSTOOC 


GREECE.  A  kingdom  of  the  southern  part  of  the 
Balkan  peninsula.  Area:  51,182  sq.mi.  Pop.  (1958 
est.):  8,173,000,  over  half  rural.  Capital:  Athens 
with  a  population  of  1,378,586,  including  inhab- 
itants of  Piraeus. 

Education  and  Rtligion.  In  1959  there  were  10,694 
elementary  schools  with  965,407  pupils  and  21,704 
teacheis,  and  372  secondary  schools  with  198,717 
students  and  5,148  faculty.  The  University  of 
Athens  had  6,670  students,  University  of  Salonica 
4,580,  Athens  Polytechnic  School  1,401.  and  six 
other  institutions  had  together  an  enrollment  of 
6,069.  Four  junior  colleges  had  about  2,000  en- 
rolled. 

The  state  church  is  the  Greek  Orthodox,  with 
about  7.9  million  adherents.  Its  head  is  the  Patri- 
arch of  Constantinople,  and  it  is  administered  by  a 
Holy  Synod.  All  other  religions  are  guaranteed  free- 
dom under  the  constitution;  the  more  than  100,000 
Moslems  of  northwestern  Greece  are  the  most  nu- 
merous of  the  minority  faiths. 

Production.  There  was  an  increase  in  agricultural 
output  in  1959  which  brought  in  about  $729  in 
revenue,  one  third  of  the  gross  national  revenue. 
Wheat  production  in  1959  reached  1.9  million  tons, 
as  against  1.75  million  in  1958.  Currants,  tobacco, 
maize,  cotton,  and  fruit  also  registered  a  consider- 
able increase.  Approximately  4,000  industrial  es- 
tablishments produced  an  output  of  about  $500  mil- 
lion representing  18.7  percent  of  the  gross  national 
revenue. 

Exploration  and  drilling  for  oil  continued  and 
mining  increased  during  1959.  A  total  of  1,512,766 
tons  of  crude  metals  was  exported  to  western  as  well 
as  to  the  Soviet  area  markets.  Of  these  the  most 
important  were  836,453  tons  of  bauxite,  271,461 
tons  of  iron  ore,  and  99,011  tons  of  barytine.  Other 
exported  metals  were  chromium,  ferronickel,  mag- 
nesium, lead,  zinc,  sulfur,  and  chromite. 

Power  works  operated  by  the  government-super- 
vised Public  Power  Corporation  increased  the  pro- 
duction of  electricity  in  1959  to  about  one  billion 
kwh.  Three  new  plants,  one  thermoelectric  in 
Ptolemais,  western  Macedonia,  a  hydroelectric  in 
Tavropos,  Thessaly,  and  another  hydroelectric  in 
Edesseos,  western  Macedonia,  are  expected  to  add 
850  kwh  in  1960  and  double  production  by  1962. 

Foreign  Trade.  A  slight  increase  was  noted  in  the 
country's  foreign  trade,  leaving  the  same  unbal- 
anced ratio  between  imports  ( a  little  over  $500  mil- 
lion )  and  exports  ( $245  million ) .  New  and  renewed 
trade  pacts  between  Greece  and  Yugoslavia,  Ethi- 
opia, Spain,  Germany,  Finland,  Egypt,  and  the 
Soviet  Union  were  concluded  in  1959.  The  most  im- 
portant products  exported  during  1958  were:  to- 
bacco $77.3  million,  raisins  $31.5  million,  cotton 
$25.9  million,  minerals  $14.3  million,  hides  $6.7 
million,  citrus  $4.4  million,  and  olives  $4.2  million. 
The  United  States  continued  supplying  Greece  with 
machinery,  appliances,  and  other  industrial  and 
pharmaceutical  products. 

Transportation.  In  1959,  favorable  legislation  en- 
couraged Greek  ships  registered  in  other  countries 
to  transfer  their  registrations  to  Greece.  Thus,  by 
the  end  of  1959  there  were  692  ships  under  Greek 
flag  totaling  a  tonnage  of  2,436,383  gross  tons  as 
against  565  ships  of  1,644,936  gross  tons  in  1958. 
The  Greek  airline,  Olympic,  connects  Greece  with 
most  European  countries,  and  a  net  of  approxi- 
mately 1,400  mi.  of  railroads,  and  17,500  mi.  of 
highways  provide  inland  transportation. 

Finance.  The  1959  budget  provided  for  about 
$491.2  million  in  receipts  and  an  equal  amount  of 
expenditures.  The  monetary  unit  is  the  drachma, 
which  equals  U.S. $0.0333. 
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Government.  Greece  is  a  constitutional  monarchy 
with  a  cabinet  and  a  unicameral  legislature.  The 
reigning  monarch  is  King  Paul  I.  Premier:  Con- 
stantine  Karamanlis. 

Events,  1959.  During  municipal  elections  of  April 
4,  the  dominant  party  of  Premier  Karamanlis,  Na- 
tional Radical  Union,  strengthened  its  position, 
while  the  main  party  of  the  opposition.  Union  of 
Democratic  Left,  marked  a  slight  decline.  After 
June  a  new  ultra-conservative  political  movement 
came  into  being,  headed  by  Lieut.  Gen.  George 
Grivas,  the  ex-leader  of  the  Cyprus  terrorist  organ- 
ization, EOKA,  who  has  returnee  to  Greece. 

In  February,  Greece  was  instrumental  in  the 
Zurich  and  London  agreements  between  Britain, 
Greece,  and  Turkey  through  which  the  proclamation 
of  independent  status  for  Cyprus  by  February  1960 
was  planned.  Greece  also  participated  in  an  alliance 
with  Turkey  and  Cyprus  which  guarantees  the  lat- 
ter's  independence.  Negotiations  between  the 
United  States  and  Greece  for  the  establishment  of 
NATO  missile  bases  were  frustrated  by  October  18 
as  a  result  of  domestic  and  international  re- 
action against  it.  More  concretely,  Soviet  Premier 
Khrushchev  on  May  26  warned  that,  in  case  of  es- 
tablishment of  missile  bases  in  Greece,  Russia  would 
do  the  same  in  Albania  and  Bulgaria. 

While  relations  with  the  United  States  continued 
friendly,  as  demonstrated  by  the  magnificent  recep- 
tion of  President  Eisenhower  by  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  Greeks  on  December  13,  Soviet-Greek 
diplomatic  relations  did  not  improve.  First,  the  issue 
concerning  NATO  bases  in  Greece,  and  then  the 
Soviet  protest  against  the  imprisonment  of  Manolis 
Glezos,  a  World  War  II  resistance  hero  accused  of 
Communist  activities,  worsened  the  relations  be- 
tween the  two  governments.  Border  incidents  and 
tension  marked  Greek-Albanian  relations,  but  Tito's 
visit  to  Greece  in  early  March  and  agreements  that 
followed  created  a  friendly  atmosphere  between 
Greece  and  Yugoslavia.  — E.  P.  PANAGOPOULOS 
GREEK  ORTHODOX  CHURCH.  The  Greek  Orthodox 
Church  in  America  is  composed  of  some  375  parishes 
in  the  United  States,  Canada,  Mexico,  Panama,  Ha- 
waii, and  Latin  America.  There  are  over  400  priests 
serving  the  various  parishes.  Archbishop  lakovos, 
Primate  of  the  Greek  Archdiocese,  assumed  office  on 
Apr.  1,  1959,  succeeding  Archbishop  Michael  who 
died  in  July  1958.  Archbishop  lakovos  is  the  former 
Metropolitan  James  of  Melita,  who  was  the  repre- 
sentative of  the  Ecumenical  Patriarchate  at  the 
World  Council  of  Churches  Headquarters  in  Ge- 
neva, Switzerland.  The  archbishop  of  the  Greek 
archdiocese  is  assisted  by  six  auxiliary  bishops,  each 
in  charge  of  a  diocese.  The  mixed  council,  with  the 
archbishop  as  president,  governs  the  archdiocese. 
The  boara  consists  of  the  bishops,  15  priests  and  34 
laymen.  Every  two  years  an  ecclesiastical  congress 
of  clergy  and  laity  is  held,  with  the  archbishop  pre- 
siding. The  archdiocese  maintains  and  operates  edu- 
cational and  philanthropic  institutions. 

The  Ecumenical  Patriarchate  of  Constantinople 
(Istanbul,  Turkey)  is  the  headquarters  for  more 
than  300  million  communicants  of  the  Eastern  Or- 
thodox Church  throughout  the  world.  Address:  10 
East  79th  St.,  New  York  21,  N.Y. 
GREENLAND.  The  world's  largest  island,  lying  to  the 
northeast  of  North  America,  Greenland  constitutes 
(since  1953)  an  integral  part  of  Denmark.  Area: 
839,936  sq.mi.,  of  which  about  132,000  sq.mi.  are 
ice-free.  Pop.  (1956):  27,101,  of  whom  1,867  were 
Europeans.  Principal  settlements:  Godthaab  (capi- 
tal), Julianehaab,  Sukkertoopen,  Egedesminde, 
Thule,  and  Angmagssalik.  The  predominant  lan- 
guage is  an  Eskimo  dialect.  In  1951  there  were  4,379 


students  enrolled  in  primary  and  secondary  schools. 
The  religion  of  the  state  is  Lutheran  Protestant. 

The  native  population  subsists  by  fishing  and 
hunting.  Codfish,  halibut,  and  sea-mammals  are 
taken.  Along  the  southwestern  coast  sheep  are 
grazed.  Greenland  is  the  world's  only  source  of 
natural  cryolite  and  55,532  metric  tons  were  pro- 
duced in  1954.  Marble,  lead  ore,  lignite,  uranium, 
zinc,  and  wolfram  have  also  been  discovered.  Trade 
in  all  things  except  cryolite  is  a  crown  monopoly. 
Imports  (1957):  90.96  million  kroner;  exports, 
62.66  million  kroner.  (One  kroner  equals  U.S.- 
$0.1448.) 

The  country  is  under  the  administration  of  the 
Danish  Prime  Minister's  department  and  is  divided 
into  three  provinces  (West,  North,  and  East).  The 
capital  has  a  Landsraad  of  14  members  and  has  two 
representatives  in  the  Danish  Folketing  at  Copen- 
hagen. In  1951,  the  United  States  and  Denmark 
signed  an  agreement  for  the  common  defense  of 
Greenland.  A  large  U.S.  airbase  at  Thule  was  com- 
pleted in  1953.  Governor  General:  Paul  Hugo 
Lundsteen. 

GRENADINES.  A  50-mile  chain  of  tiny  islands  lying 
between,  and  administered  by,  St.  Vincent  and 
Grenada  islands  of  the  Windward  Island  group  in 
the  British  West  Indies.  Some  of  the  larger  islands 
are  Bequia,  Mustique,  Cannouan,  and  Union  Island. 
The  largest  island  is  Carriacou,  attached  to  the  gov- 
ernment of  Grenada. 

GROMYKO,  Andrei  A.  Soviet  Foreign  Minister,  born 
Gomel  Region,  Russia,  July  6,  1908.  A  member  of 
the  Communist  party  since  1931,  he  has  been  a 
Deputy  to  the  Supreme  Soviet  since  1946,  and  a 
member  of  the  Central  Committee  of  the  Commu- 
nist party  since  1952.  He  was  the  Soviet  representa- 
tive on  the  UN  Security  Council  in  1946-48,  and 
Deputy  Foreign  Minister  in  1946-49.  He  served  as 
1st  Deputy  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs  in  1949-52 
and  1 953-57.  He  participated  in  the  Tehran,  Yalta, 
and  Potsdam  conferences,  and  was  Chairman  of  the 
Soviet  Delegation  to  the  Dumbarton  Oaks  Con- 
ference on  Post- War  Security  in  1944.  In  February 
1957,  he  was  appointed  Foreign  Minister. 
GRONCHI,  Giovanni.  President  of  Italy,  born  Sept. 
10,  1887,  in  Pontedera,  Pisa,  Italy.  Elected  to  the 
Italian  Parliament  in  1919,  he  served  for  two  years 
and  retired  from  public  life  upon  the  advent  of 
Fascism  in  Italy.  During  World  War  II  he  fought  in 
the  Resistance  Movement  and  later  helped  de  Ga- 
speri  found  the  Christian  Democratic  party.  Return- 
ing to  parliament,  he  was  elected  speaker  of  the 
Chamber  of  Deputies  in  1948  and  held  that  post 
until  1955,  when  he  was  elected  president  for  a 
seven-year  term.  See  ITALY. 

GUADELOUPE.  An  Overseas  Department  of  France 
since  1946  consisting  of  seven  islands  in  the  West 
Indies.  There  are  two  main  islands,  Guadeloupe 
proper  (pop.  106,905)  and  Grand-Terre  (pop.  112,- 
490),  and  five  smaller  island  dependencies:  D£- 
sirade,  Les  Saintes,  Marie  Galante,  St.  Barthelemy, 
and  St.  Martin.  Total  land  area:  688  sq.mi.  Pop. 
(1957):  246,420,  most  of  whom  were  Nepro  or 
mulatto.  Chief  towns:  Basse-Terre  (capital)  12,381 
inhabitants;  Point-a-Pitre  (chief  port)  30,078.  The 
main  crops  are  sugar,  coffee,  cacao,  bananas, 
manioc,  and  vanilla.  There  is  an  extensive  mm  and 
spirits  industrv.  Trade  (1957):  imports  $45.7  mil- 
lion; exports  $33  million.  Main  exports:  rum  2.25 
million  gal.;  sugar  117,522  metric  tons:  and  bananas 
125,000  metric  tons.  Representatives  from  Guade- 
loupe sit  in  the  National  Assembly,  and  the  Council 
of  the  Republic.  Prefect:  Jean-Pierre  Abeille. 
GUAM.  The  largest  island  of  the  Marianas  group 
in  the  Pacific  Ocean,  lying  about  5,000  miles  south- 
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west  of  San  Francisco.  Area:  209  sg.mi.  Pop.  ( 1957 
est. ) :  65,000,  almost  evenly  divided  between  civil- 
ians, mostly  Guamanians.  and  transient  U.S.  military 
personnel  and  their  families.  Chief  cities  ( 1950  cen- 
sus): Agana  (capital)  1,168  inhabitants,  Sinajana 
3,069.  The  present  Guamanians  are  a  mixture  of 
native  Chamorro  stock  with  outside  strains.  Al- 
though English  is  the  official  language,  the  Cha- 
morro dialect  is  widely  used. 

Education  and  Religion.  In  the  22  public  elementary 
schools  and  one  public  high  school  the  enrollment 
in  1959  was  approximately  13,430.  The  Territorial 
College  of  Guam,  a  public  teachers'  training  school, 
had  842  on-campus  students  in  1959,  under  the 
supervision  of  20  professional  personnel,  and  381 
off-campus  students.  Approximately  4,500  pupils  at- 
tend private  elementary  schools.  Four  permanent 
elementary  schools  were  completed  during  1959, 
bringing  the  total  number  of  permanent  buildings 
to  14.  The  predominant  religion  is  Roman  Catholi- 
cism. 

Production  and  Trade.  The  economy  is  agricultural, 
with  fruits  and  vegetables  the  main  crops.  The  value 
of  the  1959  food  crop  was  estimated  at  $579,809. 
Principal  imports,  mainly  from  the  United  States, 
include  foods,  vehicles,  petroleum  products,  con- 
struction supplies,  and  alcoholic  beverages.  The 
principal  export  is  scrap  metal.  During  the  fiscal 
year  1959  imports  were  valued  at  $28,318,810  and 
exports  at  $5,91 1,496. 

Transportation  and  Communication.  The  American 
President  Lines  and  the  Pacific  Far  East  Lines  use 
Guam  as  a  port  of  call.  This  is  also  the  home  port  of 
the  Pacific  Micronesian  Lines.  The  island  is  a  regu- 
lar stop  for  Pan  American  World  Airways  and  Trans- 
Ocean  Airlines.  Both  overseas  telephone  and  radio 
dispatch  facilities  connect  Guam  with  outside  points. 
The  Guam  Daily  News,  Territorial  Stm,  and  Uma- 
tuna  Si  Yuus  are  published.  There  is  one  radio  and 
television  station,  KUAM. 

Government.  The  Territory  of  Guam  is  adminis- 
tered according  to  the  terms  of  the  Organic  Act  of 
Guam  as  Amended,  passed  in  1950,  under  the  direct 
supervision  of  the  Department  of  the  Interior.  The 
local  government  is  comprised  of  executive,  legis- 
lative, and  judicial  branches,  with  the  executive 
headed  by  a  civilian  governor  appointed  by  the 
president  of  the  United  States  with  the  consent  of 
the  Senate.  A  21 -member  unicameral  legislature  is 
empowered  to  pass  laws  on  local  matters,  including 
taxation  and  appropriations  for  the  fiscal  operation 
of  the  government.  The  1958-59  budget  was  bal- 
anced at  $9,864,448.  Governor:  Richard  Barrett 
Lowe  (resigned,  effective  Nov.  14,  1959).  Speaker 
of  the  legislature:  A.  B.  Won  Pat. 
GUATEMALA.  The  northernmost  Central  American 
republic.  Area:  42,042  sq.mi.  Pop.  (1958  est.): 
3,500,212.  Main  cities:  Guatemala  City  (capital) 
295,181;  Quezaltenango  36,209;  Coban  29,242; 
Zacapa  27,696.  Indians,  people  of  Spanish  descent, 
and  Europeans  make  up  the  population. 

Education  and  Religion.  In  1956  a  total  of  250,000 
pupils  were  enrolled  in  4,011  pre-schools  and  pri- 
mary schools.  Total  school  enrollment  beyond  the 
primary  level  was  22,531.  More  than  70  percent  of 
the  population  was  illiterate  in  1950  but  the  high 
figure  has  been  reduced  since  the  establishment  of 
a  university  in  the  capital.  All  education  is  free. 
Complete  religious  freedom  is  guaranteed  but  Ro- 
man Catholicism  is  the  prevailing  religion.  The  lan- 
guage of  the  country  is  Spanish. 

Production.  Coffee  is  the  mainstay  of  the  economy, 
representing  75  to  80  percent  of  the  country's  ex- 
ports. Of  the  1957-58  coffee  crop  1,630,500  bags 
valued  at  $85,124,758  were  exported.  Lower  prices 


in  1959  brought  only  $69,637,900  in  export  sales. 
Bananas  are  the  second  most  important  crop  with 
1958  exports  estimated  at  800,000  stems.  Cotton  is 
third  in  importance  with  60,000  bales  exported  in 
1958.  Also  produced  are  food  crops,  chicle,  rubber, 
tobacco,  citronella,  cacao,  fine  woods,  lead,  zinc, 
and  cadmium. 

Foreign  Trad*.  Imports  in  1958  were  valued  at 
134  million  quetzals;  exports  at  102.5  million 
quetzals.  Most  of  the  country's  trade  is  transacted 
with  the  United  States. 

Transportation  and  Communication.  There  are  720 
mi.  of  railroad  track  and  about  5,000  mi.  of  roads, 
mostly  unpaved.  The  Guatemalan  section  of  the 
Inter  American  Highway  was  completed  in  1958.  In 
1957  there  were  28.812  motor  vehicles.  Both  the 
telegraph  and  telephone  services  are  government 
owned.  There  are  some  50  broadcasting  stations. 
Television  was  introduced  in  1955. 

Finance.  Budget  estimates  for  1959-60  anticipated 
a  balance  at  114.9  million  quetzals.  The  quetzal  is  at 
par  with  the  U.S.  dollar.  In  August  1958  the  cur- 
rency in  circulation  amounted  to  106.7  million 
quetzals. 

Government.  The  country  is  divided  into  22  de- 
partments, the  governor  of  each  being  elected  by 
popular  vote.  The  president  and  his  unicameral  con- 
gress of  66  members  govern  under  the  Political 
Statute  of  1954  which  prohibits  any  political  party  of 
international  character.  President:  Miguel  Ydigoras 
Fuentes.  See  Events  below. 

Events,  1959.  Two  leftist  and  two  right-wing  can- 
didates competed  in  the  mayoralty  elections  in 
Guatemala  City  in  July.  A  coalition  headed  by  the 
government  party  nominated  rightist  Carlos  En- 
rique Guillen;  the  other  rightist  candidate  was  Rene 
Larrave  of  the  Independents.  A  left-wing  splinter 
group,  the  Revolutionary  Unity  party,  the  result  of 
a  purge  of  the  pro-Communist  elements,  registered 
Julio  Carney,  while  the  Revolutionary  party  backed 
Dr.  Luis  Galich.  The  election  result  was  a  solid  vic- 
tory for  the  left  and  a  personal  defeat  for  President 
Ydigoras  Fuentes  and  his  party.  Galich  received 
nearly  30.000  votes,  a  majority  of  more  than  8,000 
over  Guillen,  the  government  candidate.  Larrave 
and  Carney  each  received  fewer  than  6,000  votes. 
The  Revolutionary  party  victory  stirred  speculation 
as  to  the  left's  possible  return  to  power  and  to  the 
outcome  of  the  next  congressional  elections  in  which 
a  leftist  victory  would  endanger  the  position  of  the 
conservative  administration. 

On  Dec.  31,  1958,  Guatemalan  planes  machine- 
gunned  Mexican  shrimp  boats  fishing  in  allegedly 
Guatemalan  waters  (Guatemala  claims  territorial 
rights  up  to  12  miles  offshore).  Three  fishermen 
were  killed  and  14  wounded.  After  repeated  refusals 
by  Ydigoras  even  to  apologize  to  Mexico  for  the 
incident,  Mexico  severed  relations  with  Guatemala, 
and  tension  mounted.  On  Jan.  26,  1959,  the  Guate- 
malan Foreign  Office  reported  to  the  United  Nations 
that  there  were  concentrations  of  Mexican  troops 
near  the  border.  In  pressing  for  a  peaceful  settle- 
ment, the  Mexican  government  flew  Latin-American 
observers  from  six  countries  to  the  southern  border 
to  disprove  Guatemala's  accusations.  After  some 
diplomatic  negotiations,  relations  between  the  two 
countries  were  resumed,  ending  the  crisis  at  least 
temporarily. 

Late  in  July,  bombs  exploded  in  the  U.S.  Em- 
bassy, the  Archbishopric,  and  in  the  Electoral  Tri- 
bunal. Other  bombings  followed,  one  of  them 
damaging  the  National  Democratic  Movement  head- 
quarters. 

Adversity  suffered  in  the  coffee  market  slowed 
Guatemala  s  economy  considerably.  Foreign  ex- 
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change  reserves,  which  in  1958  dropped  more  than 
$15  million,  were  expected  to  drop  further  in  1959. 
Government  economists  urged  the  President  to  take 
vigorous  action  to  reverse  the  downward  trend. 
Legislation  was  passed  discouraging  imports  of  non- 
essential  goods,  and  facilitating  imports  of  capital 
goods  to  increase  domestic  production  of  substitutes 
for  imports.  President  Ydigoras  attributed  part  of 
the  economic  problem  to  the  reduced  economic  aid 
from  the  United  States.  He  stated  that  he  had  asked 
$95  million  for  roads,  schools,  and  other  projects, 
and  had  received  only  $5  million  to  promote  rubber 
production.  —  MIGUEL  JORRIN 

GUINEA,  Republic  of.  Formerly  a  French  Overseas 
Territory  in  French  West  Africa,  it  attained  inde- 
pendence in  1958  through  its  vote  in  the  constitu- 
tional referendum  of  the  New  Fifth  Republic  of 
France.  Area:  106,200  sq.mi.  Pop.  (1958):  2.5  mil- 
lion. Capital:  Conakry  (49,200  inhabitants).  In 
1958  there  were  315  schools  with  a  total  of  45,389 
students.  Nearly  90  percent  of  the  population  is 
Moslem.  No  newspapeis  are  published  in  Guinea 
but  preparations  are  being  made  to  launch  one  in 
1960.  The  chief  products  are  rice,  palm  nuts,  ba- 
nanas, coffee,  pineapples,  groundnuts,  and  millet. 
Diamonds,  bauxite,  iron  ore,  and  aluminum  ore  are 
important  export  items.  During  1959,  Guinea  signed 
agreements  with  Soviet  bloc  nations  to  trade  60  per- 
cent of  its  agricultural  exports  for  arms,  vehicles, 
and  manufactured  goods.  Gifts  of  rice  and  wheat 
were  received  from  both  Communist  China  and  the 
United  States  in  1959.  There  is  one  railway  with  662 
km.  of  track,  10,500  km.  of  roads,  two  airports,  and 
one  radio  station.  The  budget  for  1958  balanced  at 
6,328  million  francs  C.F.A.  (One  C.F.A.  franc 
equals  $0.048.)  President:  Sekou  Tourf 

Events,  1959.  French-Guinean  relations  deterio- 
rated following  its  severance  with  the  French  Com- 
munity. In  1958  there  were  about  7,000  Europeans 
in  the  country.  In  1959  fewer  than  2,000  remained. 
Filling  administrative  posts  vacated  by  the  French 
was  a  serious  problem,  for  there  were  only  40  uni- 
versity graduates  in  the  entire  country.  A  serious 
business  depression  brought  on  rising  unemploy- 
ment. The  new  Guinean  government  negotiated 
trade  agreements  with  the  Soviet  bloc.  More  than 
200  Soviet  bloc  technicians  arrived  to  offer  technical 
aid.  The  Soviet  Union  granted  a  low-interest  loan 
of  $35  million  on  very  liberal  terms. 
GYMNASTICS.  John  Beckner  repeated  as  all-around 
champion  at  the  National  AAU  championships 
held  in  Amherst,  Mass.,  in  April.  His  winning  point 
score  was  106.65.  Beckner  was  also  first  in  the  side 
horse  division  with  18.40,  and  tied  for  first  on  the 
parallel  bars  with  Edward  Scrobe  of  the  New  York 
Athletic  Club  at  18.25.  Beckner's  team,  the  Los 
Angeles  Turners,  topped  all  teams  with  44  points. 

Four  new  champions  were  crowned:  Harold 
Holmes,  Urbana,  111.,  tumbling;  Garvin  Smith,  Los 
Angeles  State  College,  rope  climb  ( Smith  turned  in 
a  time  of  2.9  sec.,  one  tenth  of  a  second  off  the 
world's  record);  Donald  Tonry,  Champaign-Urbana, 
long  horse  vaulting;  and  Ron  Munn,  University  of 
Michigan  freshman  from  Amarillo,  Tex.,  trampoline. 
Tom  Darling,  University  of  Pittsburgh,  successfully 
defended  his  swinging  rings  title.  James  Ashmore. 
U.  S.  Army,  captured  two  firsts,  calisthenics,  ana 
still  rings.  Horizontal  bar  champion  with  18.35 
points  was  Arthur  Sherlock,  University  of  Cali- 
fornia. 

All-around  women's  champion  was  Ernestine 
Russell  of  Michigan  State  College.  Miss  Russell  also 
won  the  side  horse  vaulting  title. 

Penn  State  rolled  up  a  record  team  total  of  152 
points  in  winning  their  fourth  National  Collegiate 


title  in  seven  years.  Paced  by  all-around  champion 
Armando  Vega,  scoring  551.25,  the  Nittany  Lions 
won  six  of  ten  firsts.  Illinois,  cochampion  with 
Michigan  State  in  1958,  was  second  with  87.5 
points.  California  was  third  with  81.5.  Besides  Vega, 
who  also  won  the  parallel  bars  and  still  rings  titles, 
other  Penn  State  winners  were  Don  Littlewood, 
rope  climb;  Jay  Werner,  flying  rings;  and  Dave  Du- 
laney,  tumbling. 

The  Soviet  Union  won  first  and  second  places  in 
the  European  championships.  Yuri  Titov,  24,  won 
the  title  with  57.85  points  out  of  a  possible  60.  So- 
viet national  champion,  Pavel  Stolbov,  23,  placed 
second  with  56.30  points  in  the  six  disciplines. 

—HUGH  WELBORN 

HAITI.  The  Republic  of  Haiti  forms  the  western 
portion  of  the  island  of  Hispaniola  to  the  southeast 
of  Cuba.  Area:  10,714  sq.mi.  Pop.  (1959  est.): 
3,464,000.  Chief  cities  ( 1957  est. ) :  Port-au-Prince 
(capital)  195,672,  Aux  Cayes  71,795,  Cap-Haitien 
29,913,  Gonaives  62,652,  Jacmel  62,196.  The  popu- 
lation is  predominantly  Negro;  many  Haitians  are 
mulattoes,  and  there  are  about  5,000  foreigners  of 
whom  about  10  percent  are  white.  French  is  the 
official  language  but  most  of  the  people  speak 
Creole. 

Education  and  Religion.  Education  is  free  and  com- 
pulsory. The  teaching  of  English  is  obligatory.  In 
1949,  about  85  percent  of  the  population  was  illit- 
erate and  less  than  20  percent  of  the  school  age 
population  was  attending  school.  A  five  year  cam- 
paign to  eliminate  illiteracy  was  launched  in  1958. 
In  1957  a  total  of  215,970  students  were  enrolled  in 
the  republic's  primary,  secondary,  trade,  profes- 
sional, and  private  schools.  Higher  education  is  free 
and  in  1957  the  University  of  Haiti  had  173  profes- 
sors and  982  students.  Roman  Catholicism  predomi- 
nates but  complete  freedom  of  religion  is  guar- 
anteed. 

Production  and  Trade.  The  main  occupation  is  agri- 
culture but  only  one  third  of  the  country  is  arable, 
so  there  is  much  rural  poverty.  Coffee  production, 
the  mainstay  of  Haiti's  economy,  amounted  to  33,- 
000  metric  tons  in  1957  but  declined  sharply  in 
1959,  due  to  severe  drought.  Other  crops  are  sugar 
(40,000  tons  in  1959 ),  bananas,  tobacco,  cacao, 
castor  beans,  and  cotton.  Pine,  cedar,  mahogany, 
and  oak  woods  are  available  as  well  as  considerable 
undeveloped  mineral  resources  of  gold,  silver,  cop- 
per, iron,  and  bauxite.  Manufactures  include  tex- 
tiles, soap,  cement,  refined  sugar,  alcohol,  rum, 
ginned  cotton,  and  handicrafts. 

Imports,  during  1957,  were  valued  at  $37.46  mil- 
lion; in  1959  imports  were  reduced  to  $27  million. 
Exports,  in  1958,  were  $39  million.  Trade  with  the 
United  States  is  most  important.  The  principal  ex- 
ports are  coffee,  raw  sugar,  sisal,  bananas,  cacao, 
and  cotton.  The  main  imports  are  cotton  manufac- 
tured goods,  foodstuffs,  machinery,  and  vehicles. 

Transportation  and  Communication.  There  are  1,841 
mi.  of  improved  roads  and  about  158  mi.  of  railroad 
track.  The  government  owns  both  the  telegraph  sys- 
tem and  the  telephone  service.  Eight  airlines  pro- 
vide service  to  and  from  the  republic.  There  are  ten 
short  wave  and  three  long  wave  broadcasting  sta- 
tions. 

Finance.  The  1959  budget  was  originally  planned 
at  $38.9  million  but  a  disastrously  poor  coffee  crop 
cut  it  to  $27.8  million.  The  forthcoming  budget  will 
be  limited  to  about  $28  million,  a  cut  of  nearly  14 
percent.  The  military  and  secret  police  received  20 
percent  of  the  budget.  Education  accounted  for  less 
than  3  percent.  New  taxes  were  levied  and,  in  Feb. 
1959,  the  United  States  made  an  outright  grant  of 
$6  million  to  the  Haitian  government.  On  Sept.  30, 
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1957,  the  total  public  debt  was  $51.3  million:  how- 
ever  $40  million  of  this  was  inherited  from  the  last 
administration.  (See  Events  below.)  The  unit  of 
national  currency  is  the  gourde  which  has  been 
equal  to  U.S.$0.20  since  1919. 

Gov«rnnt«nt.  The  five  departments  of  Haiti  are 
governed  by  a  national  assembly  consisting  of  a 
Chamber  of  Deputies  and  a  Senate,  under  the  Con- 
stitution of  1950.  The  president,  who  is  elected  by 
direct  popular  vote  for  a  term  of  six  years,  may  not 
immediately  succeed  himself  and  is  assisted  by  a 
cabinet  of  nine  members.  President:  Frangois  Du- 
valier. 

Ev«nts,  1959.  Political  strife,  economic  disaster, 
drought,  famine,  and  violence  plagued  Haiti 
throughout  1959.  A  state  of  siege  has  been  in  effect 
since  May  2,  1958,  suspending  constitutional  guar- 
antees of  freedom  of  speech  and  the  press,  trial  by 
civilian  courts,  and  protection  against  search  and 
arrest.  President  Duvalier  was  given  dictatorial  pow- 
ers to  rule  by  decree.  In  April  1959,  he  revised  his 
cabinet  for  the  fourth  time  since  he  took  office  in 
October  1957. 

On  Aug.  13,  1959,  a  31-man  invading  force  of 
Haitian  rebels  based  on  Cuba  landed  on  Cape 
Tubur6n,  near  Les  Cayes.  They  seized  an  army  post 
without  firing  a  shot  and  reportedly  recruited  200 
Haitians  before  government  troops  pushed  them  into 
the  mountains  and  allegedly  destroyed  them. 

A  few  days  later,  President  Duvahcr  ordered  two 
French  Roman  Catholic  priests  expelled  for  political 
activity.  He  also  ordered  the  arrest  of  Archbishop 
Francois  Poiner,  the  ranking  Catholic  prelate  of 
Haiti.  The  order  was  suspended  when  the  Vatican 
warned  that  everyone  associated  with  the  arrest 
would  be  automatically  excommunicated. 

Terrorist  bombings,  espionage,  kidnapings.  and 
acts  of  violence  increased.  Physical  attacks  on  oiplo- 
niatic  personnel  became  so  violent  that,  in  June 
1959,  the  foreign  diplomatic  corps  formally  pro- 
tested to  the  Haitian  Foreign  Minister,  Louis  Mars. 

On  May  25,  President  Duvalier  suffered  a  coro- 
nary occlusion  so  serious  that  he  was  expected  to 
die  in  the  early  days  of  his  illness.  As  he  fought  for 
life,  Jean  Magloire,  Minister  of  the  Interior  and  Na- 
tional Defense,  assumed  his  duties.  On  July  4,  an 
attempt  was  made  on  Magloire's  life  and  ne  was 
wounded  in  both  legs  when  a  grenade  exploded  on 
the  roof  of  his  home. 

President  Duvalier  recovered  and  reassumed  his 
duties  late  in  the  summer.  In  October  1959,  six  of 
Haiti's  21  Senators  were  ousted  by  Presidential  de- 
cree. They  were  accused  of  conspiring  to  establish 
a  Communist  state  in  Haiti.  Four  took  asylum  in 
the  Mexican  Embassy,  the  other  two  went  into  for- 
eign exile. 

On  December  17,  the  fourth  cabinet  in  President 
Duvalier 's  two-year-old  government  presented  its 
collective  resignation,  wnich  traditionally  permits 
the  President  to  reorganize  it  and  appoint  new 
ministers. 

A  13-month  drought  gripped  the  country  causing 
widespread  famine.  About  200  deaths  were  attrib- 
uted to  starvation  in  1959  and  an  estimated  45,000 
persons  were  suffering  from  hunger.  One  entire 
mountain  village  of  250  persons  migrated  south. 
Some  2,000  farmers  left  Tortuga  Island  for  the  Ba- 
hamas because  of  the  drought.  The  United  States, 
through  the  National  Catholic  Welfare  Conference 
and  the  Church  World  Service,  shipped  6,000  tons 
of  gift  food,  double  the  1958  allocation,  to  the 
stricken  country. 

Tho  Economy.  Because  of  the  drought,  coffee  pro- 
duction reached  an  all-time  low,  and  die  falling 
coffee  market  deepened  the  crisis.  Because  of  the 


Caribbean  crisis  and  domestic  unrest,  tourism, 
Haiti's  second  most  important  source  of  income, 
dropped  considerably.  At  the  end  of  September, 
Haiti  s  deficit  in  the  balance  of  payments  ap- 
proached $8  million,  in  spite  of  U.  S.  economic  aid 
estimated  at  about  $10  million  in  different  types  of 
grants.  The  National  Bank  established  drastic  credit 
controls.  Pay  cuts  of  10  and  20  percent  were  put 
through  in  February  for  27.000  government  em- 
ployees. The  government  reduced  imports  sharply 
from  a  normal  $40  million  to  $27  million.  New  taxes 
were  proposed  on  luxury  items  and  bridge  tolls  were 
levived.  Nuisance  taxes,  which  largely  affected  the 
poor,  were  lifted.  The  average  income  of  the  Haitian 
worker  in  1959  was  $65  a  year.  In  the  Artibonite 
Valley  near  Trois  Bornes,  the  $30  million  power 
plant  of  the  Peligrc  Dam,  under  construction  since 
1951,  lay  idle  because  it  would  cast  an  unavailable 
$7  million  to  complete  the  electricity  phases. 

— MIGUEL  JORRIN 

HAMMARSKJOLD,  Dag  Hialmar  Agne  Carl.  Secretary- 
General  ot  the  United  Nations,  born  on  July  29, 
1905,  in  Jonkoping,  Sweden,  and  educated  at  Upp- 
sala University,  taking  his  doctorate  in  economics  in 
1934.  Kccogm/cd  internationally  as  an  outstanding 
diplomat  and  economist,  he  became  Sweden's  Min- 
istei  of  State  in  1950  and  was  chairman  of  the  Swed- 
ish delegation  to  die  UN  General  Assembly's  sev- 
enth session.  He  was  elected  Secretary  General  in 
1953  and  leelected  in  September  1957. 
HANDBALL.  John  Sloan,  of  the  Chicago  Town  Club, 
retained  his  National  Handball  four-wall  singles 
crown  by  defeating  Bob  Brady  of  San  Francisco, 
21-20  and  21-9.  Sloan  also  won  the  doubles,  team- 
ing with  Phil  Collins,  also  of  the  Chicago  Town 
Club. 

In  the  masters  doubles  for  veterans  over  40  years 
of  age,  George  Brotemarkle  and  Bill  Feivon,  both 
of  Los  Angeles,  won  the  championship  by  defeating 
Alex  Boisseree  and  Joe  kalonstian,  also  of  Los  An- 
geles, 21-17  and  21-20. 

At  Cleveland,  Sloan  won  the  National  AAU- 
YMCA  four-wall  handball  title  by  defeating  Jimmy 
Jacobs  of  Los  Angeles,  3-21,  21-17  and  21-16. 
Jacobs,  1957  champion,  defaulted  to  Sloan  last  year 
because  of  an  injury.  Sloan  and  Collins  won  the 
doubles,  while  Oscar  Panchaf  and  George  Miller  of 
the  Toledo  YMCA  won  the  masters. 

In  Brooklyn,  Oscar  Obert  of  the  New  York  Ath- 
letic Club  won  the  AAU  one-wall  title.  Oscar  and 
Ruby  Obert  combined  to  win  the  doubles  title. 

— HUGH  WELBOHN 

HAWAII.  The  50th  State  of  the  Union,  comprising 
some  20  islands  in  the  north  Pacific  Ocean,  2,090 
nautical  mi.  southwest  of  San  Francisco.  The  chief 
islands  of  the  group  are:  Hawaii  (4,021  sq.mi. ), 
Maui  (728  sq.mi.),  Oahu  (589  sq.mi.),  Kauai  (551 
sq.mi.),  Molokai  (259  sq.mi.),  Lanai  (141  sq.mi.), 
Niihau  (72  sq.mi.),  and  Kahoolawe  (45  sq.mi.). 
The  total  land  area  of  the  eight  principal  islands  is 
6,406  sq.mi.  Capital:  Honolulu,  on  Oahu  (est.  civil- 
ian population  in  1959:  321,583).  Civilian  pop. 
(1959  est.):  597,645. 

Nickname,  The  Aloha  State.  Motto,  Ua  Mau  Ke 
Ea  O  Ka  Aina  I  Ka  Pono  ( the  life  of  the  land  is  per- 
petuated in  righteousness ) .  Tree,  kukui  (candlenut). 
Flower,  Red  Hibiscus.  Song  (unofficial),  Hawaii 
Ponoi.  Bird,  Nene  (Hawaiian  goose).  Flag,  the  Ha- 
waiian Flag. 

Education.  The  public  schools  of  the  State  are  ( un- 
til government  reorganization )  operated  by  a  single 
board  composed  of  seven  members,  with  representa- 
tion from  each  of  the  four  counties  into  wnich  Ha- 
waii is  divided.  In  1959  there  were  208  public 
schools,  including  kindergartens  through  high 
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school,  with  135,088  pupils  and  5,581  teaching  staff 
members.  Expenditures  for  public  education  in 
1958-59  were  $40.8  million.  In  1959  there  were 
approximately  28,699  pupils  enrolled  in  private 
schools.  The  University  of  Hawaii  had  a  total  en- 
rollment of  7,505  students  in  the  spring  of  1959  and 
a  staff  of  663. 

Production  and  Trad*.  Farming  is  highly  commer- 
cialized and  highly  mechanized.  Sugar  and  pine- 
apple are  the  most  important  products,  representing 
about  85  percent  of  the  total  agricultural  income. 
In  1958,  the  sugar  crop  amounted  to  764,953  tons 
valued  at  $106  million.  The  1958  pineapple  pack 
amounted  to  2.3  million  cases  of  canned  fruit  and 
juice  valued  at  $124  million.  In  1958  the  coffee  crop 
of  7,248  tons  was  valued  at  $7.2  million;  other  agri- 
cultural products  amounted  to  $9  million. 

In  1958-59  the  port  of  Honolulu  received  3,677,- 
501  tons  of  cargo  and  cleared  2,421,804  tons.  Dur- 
ing 1958  Hawaii  had  $857  million  in  mainland  dol- 
lar earnings  while  expending  only  $822  million  on  the 
mainland.  This  was  the  eighth  consecutive  year 
with  a  favorable  balance.  Tourist  trade  brought 
171,588  visitors  who  spent  about  $82  million  in 
Hawaii. 

Transportation  and  Communication.  State  highways 
cover  some  3,100  miles.  In  1958  there  were  171,854 
passenger  cars  in  Hawaii.  Hawaii  is  served  by  sev- 
eral domestic  and  foreign  steamship  companies.  In 
addition,  transportation  between  Hawaii,  the  U.S. 
mainland,  and  foreign  countries  is  provided  by  six 
scheduled  and  two  nonscheduled  airlines.  Within 
the  State,  inter-island  service  is  furnished  by  two 
scheduled  airlines,  one  scheduled  air  freight  carrier, 
and  one  nonscheduled  airline.  The  Hawaiian  Tele- 
phone Company  provides  radio  and  radio-telephone 
service  for  the  entire  State  and  from  all  islands  to  the 
U.S.  mainland  and  foreign  countries.  This  service 
was  supplemented  by  transoceanic  telephone  service 
in  October  1957,  when  twin  underseas  cables  be- 
tween Point  Reyes,  Calif.,  and  Koko  Head  on  Oahu 
went  into  operation.  There  are  17  commercial  radio 
broadcasting  stations  and  three  television  systems 
with  seven  stations. 

Finonc*.  Total  Territorial  expenditures  for  the 
fiscal  year  1958-59  were  $164,046,376  while  rev- 
enues for  the  same  period  were  $199,467,780.  The 
Territory's  bonded  indebtedness  stood  at  $116,957,- 
000  at  the  end  of  the  same  fiscal  year. 

Government.  Hawaii  has  had  more  than  100  years 
of  constitutional  government,  first  under  the  mon- 
archy, then  under  the  provisional  government, 
the  Republic  of  Hawaii,  and  since  annexation  to 
the  United  States  on  July  7,  1898,  as  a  part  of  the 
United  States.  The  Organic  Act  under  which  the 
Territory  was  governea  was  approved  by  the  U.S. 
Congress  on  Apr.  30,  1900. 

After  nearly  60  years  of  continued  effort  Hawaii 
entered  the  Union  as  the  50th  State  of  the  United 
States  on  Aug.  21,  1959  (see  Events  below).  On 
that  date  the  State  constitution,  essentially  the  docu- 
ment drafted  by  elected  delegates  to  the  1950  Con- 
stitutional Convention  and  ratified  by  the  people  of 
Hawaii  on  Nov.  7,  1950,  went  into  effect.  Only  two 
executive  officers,  the  Governor  and  the  Lieutenant 
Governor,  are  elected;  heads  of  executive  depart- 
ments, boards  and  commissions  are  appointed  by  the 
chief  executive  with  the  advice  ana  consent  of  the 
Senate.  The  State  Legislature  with  a  Senate  of  25 
members  and  a  51-member  House  of  Representa- 
tives, meets  annually  with  general  sessions  sched- 
uled for  off-numbered  and  budget  sessions  for  even- 
numbered  years. 

The  judicial  branch  consists  of  a  supreme  court 
with  a  Chief  Justice  and  four  associate  justices,  and 


four  circuit  courts  with  12  judges.  All  judges  are 
appointed  by  the  Governor  with  the  advice  of  the 
Senate,  those  on  the  supreme  court  for  terms  of 
seven  years  and  those  in  circuit  courts  for  six  years. 

In  1960  elections  Hawaii  will  vote  for  President 
and  Vice  President  of  the  United  States  for  the  first 
time. 

Officer*,  1959.  Governor,  William  Francis  Quinn; 
Lieut.  Governor,  James  K.  Kealoha;  Attorney  Gen- 
eral, Shiro  Kashiwa;  Comptroller,  Michael  Miyake; 
Treasurer,  Raymond  Ho. 

Events,  1959.  Hawaii's  admission  to  the  United 
States  was  assured  when  Congress  passed  the  Ha- 
waii statehood  bill  on  Mar.  12,  1959,  and  President 
Eisenhower  signed  Public  Law  86-3  on  Mar.  18, 
1959.  Hawaii's  voters  gave  an  overwhelming  af- 
firmative to  the  question  "Shall  Hawaii  immediately 
be  admitted  into  the  Union  as  a  State?",  approved 
two  related  propositions  and  nominated  State  offi- 
cers at  a  primary  election  held  Tune  27, 1959.  At  the 
subsequent  general  election  held  on  July  28,  the  last 
appointed  Governor  of  the  Territory,  William  F. 
Quinn  (Republican),  became  the  first  elected  State 
governor.  His  running  mate,  James  K.  Kealoha,  was 
elected  Hawaii's  first  Lieutenant  Governor.  Selected 
as  Hawaii's  first  voting  members  of  the  U.  S.  Con- 
gress were  Senator  Hiram  L.  Fong  (Republican) 
and  Senator  Oren  E.  Long  (Democrat).  Daniel  K. 
Inouye  (Democrat)  became  the  50th  State's  first 
member  of  the  U.  S.  House  of  Representatives.  The 
First  State  Legislature  has  14  Republicans  and  11 
Democrats  in  the  Senate  and  33  Democrats  and  18 
Republicans  in  the  House.  Ten  days  after  the  Presi- 
dential admission  proclamation  of  August  21,  the 
legislature  convened  in  special  session  as  required 
by  the  State  constitution  to  consider  problems  of  or- 
ganization of  State  government.  Various  transitional 
measures  were  approved  at  a  first  special  session 
which  ran  from  Aug.  31  to  Oct.  22,  1959.  A  second 
special  session,  November  9-14,  passed  the  Hawaii 
State  Government  Reorganization  Act  of  1959, 
which  provided  for  reorganization  of  the  entire  ex- 
ecutive branch  of  the  State  government  as  mandated 
by  the  constitution. 

A  series  of  spectacular  volcanic  eruptions  oc- 
curred in  Kilauea-Iki  crater,  on  the  island  of  Hawaii, 
beginning  on  November  14  and  recurring  nine 
times  with  varying  amounts  of  activity  up  to  mid- 
December  (December  14).  As  always^  the  display 
attracted  thousands  of  visitors.  In  August  1959, 
"Hurricane  Dot"  caused  extensive  damage  to  the 
island  of  Kauai.  —WILLIAM  F.  QUINN 

HAY.  U.S.  production  in  1959  dropped  7  percent 
below  the  1958  record,  but  still  was  5  percent  above 
the  1948-57  average.  The  Agricultural  Marketing 
Service  estimated  the  crop  at  112,764,000  tons, 
which  was  harvested  from  69,404.000  acres,  3.6 
million  less  than  in  1958.  Yields  fell  slightly  below 
the  1958  figure  but  the  average  of  1.62  tons  per  acre 
was  above  the  average  of  1.45  tons. 

The  1959  crop  included  64.7  million  tons  of  al- 
falfa and  alfalfa  mixtures,  22.1  tons  of  clover, 
timothy,  and  mixtures  of  clover  and  grasses,  4.4 
million  tons  of  lespedeza,  1.1  million  tons  of  soy- 
bean, cowpea,  ana  peanut  hay:  4.4  million  tons  of 
grain  hay;  8.9  million  tons  of  wild  hay,  and  7.1 
million  tons  of  other  varieties.  Slightly  over  half  of 
the  nation's  total  crop  was  harvested  in  the  North 
Central  region. 

Wisconsin  ranked  first  among  the  States  in  hay 
production  in  1959  with  a  crop  of  9,754,000  tons. 
Other  ranking  states  were:  Iowa  7,699,000  tons, 
California  6,756,000,  Minnesota  6,403,000,  Nebraska 
6,282,000,  New  York  5,546,000,  Illinois  4,508,000, 
and  Missouri  4,102,000.  —WAYNE  DEXTER 
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HEALTH,  EDUCATION,  AND  WELFARE,  U.S.  Dopartmoiit  of. 

On  Apr.  11, 1953,  all  functions  and  operating  agen- 
cies of  the  Federal  Security  Agency  were  trans- 
ferred to  the  newly  created  Department  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare.  Major  organizational  units 
of  the  Department  are  the  Social  Security  Adminis- 
tration, Public  Health  Service,  Food  and  Drug  Ad- 
ministration. Office  of  Vocational  Rehabilitation, 
Office  of  Education,  and  Saint  Elizabeths  Hospital. 
The  Department  serves  as  the  Federal  instrumen- 
tality for  legislative  and  budgetary  matters  for  three 
corporations  which  are  supported  in  part  by  Federal 
funds:  Gallaudet  College  for  the  Deaf  ana  Howard 
University,  both  in  Washington,  D.C.,  and  the 
American  Printing  House  for  the  Blind  in  Louisville, 
Ky.  Arthur  S.  Flemming,  appointed  in  August  1958, 
is  Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare. 

Social  Security  Administration.  On  February  4,  Wil- 
liam Lloyd  Mitchell  was  sworn  in  as  Commissioner 
of  Social  Security.  Four  program  bureaus  comprise 
the  Social  Security  Administration: 

The  Bureau  of  Old-Age  and  Survivors  Insurance 
administers  the  nation-wide  system  of  old-age,  sur- 
vivors, and  disability  insurance.  Beginning  in  Jan- 
uary 1959,  old-age,  survivors,  and  disability  bene- 
fits were  increased  by  about  7  percent  above  the 
levels  provided  since  1954.  The  maximum  amount  of 
earnings  taxable  and  creditable  toward  benefits  was 
increased  from  $4,200  to  $4,800.  The  average  bene- 
fit for  a  retired  worker  in  June  1959,  was  $72.19. 
The  number  of  beneficiaries  receiving  all  types  of 
benefits  under  the  program  at  the  close  of  the  fiscaj 
year  1959  reached  nearly  13.2  million.  In  July,  the 
cornerstone  for  the  new  building  which  will  house 
the  headquarters  of  the  Bureau  was  laid  in  Bal- 
timore. 

The  Social  Security  Administration  is  also  respon- 
sible for  Federal  activities  in  the  State-Feaeral 
public  assistance  programs,  under  which  grants  are 
made  to  States  for  aid  to  the  needy  aged,  the  needy 
blind,  dependent  children,  and  permanently  and  to- 
tally disabled  persons.  Those  receiving  public  as- 
sistance included  2.9  million  dependent  children 
and  the  persons  caring  for  them,  2.4  million  aged 
persons,  109,000  blind  persons,  and  339,000  receiv- 
ing aid  to  the  permanently  and  totally  disabled. 

Through  its  Children's  Bureau,  the  Social  Secur- 
ity Administration  authorizes  grants  to  States  to 
help  them  develop  maternal  and  child  health  ser- 
vices, services  for  crippled  children,  and  child  wel- 
fare services.  Such  grants  totaled  $43.5  million  in 
the  fiscal  year  1959.  A  1960  White  House  Confer- 
ence on  Children  and  Youth  was  planned.  Such  a 
conference  has  been  held  every  ten  years  since  1909. 

The  Bureau  of  Federal  Credit  Unions  in  the  So- 
cial Security  Administration  promotes  the  establish- 
ment and  supervises  the  operation  of  Federal  credit 
unions.  These  cooperative  associations  are  organized 
for  the  purpose  of  creating  a  source  of  credit. 
Through  payment  nearly  five  years  ahead  of  sched- 
ule of  a  long-term  debt,  the  Bureau  of  Federal 
Credit  Unions  became  completely  self-financing. 
When  the  Federal  Credit  Union  Act  was  passed  on 
June  26,  1934,  there  were  about  2,350  credit  unions 
that  had  been  chartered  under  State  laws  during  the 
preceding  25  years.  Today,  there  are  more  than 
9,300  active  Federal  credit  unions  with  assets  of 
approximately  $2,150  million  on  June  30,  1959. 
Active  membership  was  well  over  5  million. 

Public  tUahh  S.rvic,.  The  Public  Health  Service 
works  with  the  States  in  the  control  of  epidemics, 
the  sanitation  of  milk  and  water  supplies,  control  of 
communicable  diseases,  and  other  health  problems. 
Its  seven  National  Institutes  of  Health  conduct 
major  research  programs  in  their  own  laboratories 


and  support  the  research  investigations  of  hundreds 
of  physicians  and  scientists  in  universities,  medical 
schools,  and  other  non-Federal  institutions.  Con- 
cress  appropriates  the  funds  that  are  disbursed  in 
3ie  form  of  research  grants,  fellowships,  trainee- 
ships,  and  teaching  grants.  For  fiscal  1959,  Congress 
appropriated  $294.4  million  for  the  research  and 
training  programs  of  the  National  Institutes  of 
Health  and  $30  million  for  grants  to  finance  the  con- 
struction of  research  facilities.  An  unprecedented 
total  of  9,166  research-project  grants  and  5,779 
training  grants  and  fellowships  were  awarded.  These 
grants  totaled  $202  million. 

The  516-bed  Clinical  Center,  administered  by  the 
National  Institutes  of  Health  and  located  with  the 
Institutes  in  Bethesda,  Md.,  is  a  major  national  re- 
source for  medical  research.  The  Center  had  an 
average  daily  census  of  approximately  400  patients 
during  the  fiscal  year  1959. 

Protection  of  the  United  States  against  diseases 
from  abroad  is  a  responsibility  of  the  Public  Health 
Service.  In  various  parts  of  the  world  outbreaks  of 
cholera,  smallpox,  and  yellow  fever  were  reported, 
but  no  quarantinable  diseases  were  introduced  into 
the  United  States  in  1959.  For  the  sixth  consecutive 
year,  the  nation  was  free  from  smallpox. 

Food  and  Drug  Administration.  The  Food  and  Drug 
Administration  enforces  Federal  laws  which  pro- 
hibit interstate  shipment  of  impure  or  mislabeled 
foods,  drugs,  and  cosmetics,  and  makes  studies  of 
trade  practices  in  the  interest  of  the  consumer.  Dur- 
ing the  year,  a  16-State  alarm  was  set  off  when  the 
death  of  a  child  and  illness  of  the  rest  of  the  family 
were  traced  to  sodium  nitrite  in  flounder  fillets.  For- 
tunately, shipments  of  the  contaminated  lot  had 
been  confined  to  one  area  and  outstanding  portions 
of  the  fillets  were  rounded  up.  The  packing  firm,  its 
president,  and  foreman  were  indicted  by  a  Federal 
grand  jury. 

The  National  Better  Business  Bureau,  the  Amer- 
ican Medical  Association,  and  the  Food  and  Drug 
Administration  are  engaged  in  an  educational  cam- 
paign against  nutritional  quackery.  Fraudulent 
products  and  schemes  advertised  as  weight  reducers 
have  come  under  heavy  fire  from  these  groups.  A 
total  of  57  devices  were  seized  for  false  and  mis- 
leading claims.  Many  of  them  were  electric  vibrators 
offeree  for  weight  reduction. 

Offlco  of  Vocational  Rehabilitation.  In  cooperation 
with  the  States,  the  Office  of  Vocational  Rehabilita- 
tion administers  Federal  grants  and  provides  ad- 
visory services  to  assist  in  the  program  of  rehabili- 
tating disabled  civilians  to  enable  them  to  become 
self-supporting.  For  the  fourth  consecutive  year,  the 
number  of  handicapped  persons  prepared  for  em- 
ployment and  placed  in  jobs  through  the  public 
program  of  vocational  rehabilitation  set  a  new  rec- 
ord. For  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30,  1959,  a  total 
of  80,740  disabled  people  were  rehabilitated  for 
employment,  a  gain  of  9  percent  over  the  previous 
year. 

Offlco  of  Education.  Major  functions  of  the  Office  of 
Education  include  research  and  dissemination  of  in- 
formation on  educational  problems  and  the  promo- 
tion of  education  throughout  the  country.  The  Office 
collects  educational  information;  studies  problems 
for  which  research  is  needed  to  guide  educational 
practice;  serves  in  a  consultative  capacity  to  school 
officials,  college  and  university  staffs,  representatives 
of  foreign  countries,  and  students  of  education;  and 
administers  funds  as  grants-in-aid  to  education  and 
special  programs.  The  needs  of  education  and  of  the 
national  defense  had  led  to  the  enactment  of  the 
National  Defense  Education  Act  of  1958.  Specialists 
from  all  branches  of  the  Office  cooperated  with 
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Federal  agencies  and  national  organizations  in  proj- 
ects of  mutual  concern  to  education.  Consultative 
services  were  provided  to  State  and  local  agencies 
and  also  to  private  educational  institutions. 

Saint  Elizabeths  Hospital.  Saint  Elizabeths  Hospital 
in  Washington,  D.C.,  is  the  Federal  hospital  for  the 
mentally  ill.  During  the  year.  1,607  patients  were 
admitted,  and  1,513  were  discharged.  The  courts  are 
showing  increasing  interest  in  the  mental  state  of 
persons  charged  with  crimes,  and  the  admission  rate 
in  this  group  continues  to  rise.  A  new  maximum 
security  Duilding  was  finished  during  the  year. 
HEATING  AND  VENTILATING.  Builders  have  become 
very  interested  in  sandwich  panels  for  walls,  floors, 
ana  ceilings  of  houses  because  they  speed  construc- 
tion. One  of  the  outstanding  features  of  these  panels, 
whose  core  can  be  made  of  material  having  a  high 
insulating  value,  is  the  reduction  of  heating  costs. 
Sandwich-panel  construction  can  reduce  heating 
costs  by  50  percent. 

At  the  Forest  Products  Laboratory  of  the  Forest 
Service  (q.v.)  in  Madison,  Wis.,  experiments  have 
proved  the  feasibility  of  heating  houses  with  copper 
coils  embedded  in  sandwich-panel  flooring.  Edward 
W.  Kuenzi  of  the  Laboratory  told  how  panels  were 
pressed  into  the  soft,  corrugated  paper  core  of  the 
panels  before  fastening  the  plywood  faces.  When 
not  water  (140°F.)  was  circulated  through  a  test 
floor,  the  panels  wore  well  and  emitted  ample  heat. 

The  Institute  of  Boiler  and  Radiator  Manufac- 
turers decided  to  give  the  Valance  heating  system  a 
thorough  test  in  its  Research  House  at  Urbana,  111. 
The  system  consists  of  finned  elements,  much  like  a 
hot  water  baseboard  system  except  that  the  pipe  is 
suspended  along  the  walls  near  the  ceiling  instead  of 
near  the  floor.  Heat  liberated  is  absorbed  by  the 
ceiling  which  reradiates  downward  on  the  room. 
One  of  the  advantages  of  the  system,  in  contrast  to 
baseboard,  is  that  it  will  also  serve  for  cooling  the 
house  in  summer.  The  Valance  system  was  devel- 
oped by  the  John  B.  Pierce  Foundation,  New  Haven, 
Conn. 

The  American  Petroleum  Institute  reported  sub- 
stantial progress  in  oil-burner  research.  One  leading 
manufacturer  in  the  home  heating  field  displayed 
an  oil-fired  furnace  and  boiler  requiring  no  chimney 
draft,  only  a  small  vent,  and  combustion  so  perfect 
that  a  white  handkerchief,  placed  over  the  vent 
when  the  burner  is  in  operation,  is  not  stained. 

Of  about  46  million  homes  with  heating  in  the 
United  States,  only  24.03  million  are  centrally 
heated.  The  total  annual  value  of  all  heating  fuels 
is  about  $5  billion:  oil  $2.4  billion,  pas  $1.6  billion, 
and  coal  and  others,  about  $1  billion.  There  are 
about  600,000  homes  heated  by  electric  resistance 
systems,  primarily  in  areas  where  electric  power  is 
quite  inexpensive.  Also,  there  are  approximately 
18,000  room-size  heat  pump  units  in  operation.  Not 
included  in  this  listing  are  the  many  thousands  of 
heat  pumps  of  two  horsepower  and  over.  Some  of 
these  heat  pumps  are  driven  by  gas  engines,  though 
the  majority  are  electric.  According  to  the  manu- 
facturer who  installed  a  heat  pump  system  at  the 
220,000  sq.  ft.  Flick-Reedy  plant  at  Bensonville, 
111.,  a  conventional  heating  system,  consisting  of 
two  boilers,  plus  the  conventional  air  conditioning 
apparatus,  would  have  required  50  percent  more 
floor  space.  Over  1,200  horsepower  in  electric  mo- 
tors drive  the  compressors,  fans,  and  pumps  in  this 
system.  Heat  is  extracted  from  outside  air  as  low  as 
— 10°F.  to  warm  the  building.  The  same  apparatus 
reverses  in  warm  weather. 

Reserved  seat  patrons  of  the  San  Francisco 
Giants'  new  Candlestick  Park  will  be  warmed  on 
chilly  days  by  a  radiant  heating  system  consisting  of 


35,000  ft.  of  three  fourths  of  an  inch  wrought  iron 
pipe  through  which  hot  water  will  circulate. 

A  major  tubing  manufacturer  announced  experi- 
mental production  of  a  light-wall  seamless  tubing 
that  can  be  shipped  in  ribbon  form  and  inflated  at 
the  point  of  use.  It  may  soon  be  possible  to  ship  the 
entire  ductwork  for  the  heating  system  for  a  seven- 
room  house  in  a  box  the  size  of  an  orange  crate.  The 
Federal  Construction  Council  releaseoa  survey  of 
air  cleaning  devices,  providing  a  unique  and  im- 
partial comparison  of  the  highly  competitive  sys- 
tems. The  most  efficient,  the  electrostatic  precipi- 
tator,  is  one  of  the  most  expensive  to  install  but 
requires  little  upkeep. 

According  to  the  National  Warm  Air  Heating  and 
Air  Conditioning  Association,  a  home  buyer  should 
demand  a  heating  system  that  will  maintain  uniform 
winter  temperatures  throughout  all  rooms  of  the 
house  within  2°F.  of  the  thermostat  setting  of 
75  °F.  It  should  maintain  floor  warmth  in  all  above- 
grade  rooms  so  that  four  inches  above  the  floor  the 
temperature  never  is  less  than  70°.  It  should  also 
maintain  constant  temperature  in  each  room  so  that 
the  difference  in  air  temperatures  measured  at  4  in. 
and  72  in.  above  the  floor  is  no  greater  than  one 
degree  for  each  15°  difference  between  the  temper- 
ature in  the  room  and  outdoors.  Also,  the  air  de- 
livered to  the  room  should  be  filtered  and  humidi- 
fied. —RICHARD  L.  KORAL 
HERTER,  Christian  Archibald.  Secretary  of  State  of  the 
United  States.  Born  in  Paris,  France,  Mar.  28,  1895. 
he  was  partially  educated  in  France  and  graduated 
from  Harvard  in  1915.  After  serving  in  minor  diplo- 
matic posts  during  World  War  I,  he  was  assistant  to 
the  Secretary  of  Commerce,  Herbert  Hoover,  for  five 
years.  From  1931-57,  he  served  12  years  in  the 
Massachusetts  Legislature,  ten  years  in  Congress, 
and  four  years  as  Governor  of  Massachusetts.  In 
1957  he  became  Under  Secretary  of  State  and  on 
Apr.  18,  1959,  President  Eisenhower  appointed  him 
Secretary  of  State.  He  was  sworn  in  Apr.  21,  1959. 
See  UNITED  STATES. 

HOCKEY.  Montreal  became  the  first  team  in  Na- 
tional Hockey  League  history  to  win  the  Stanley 
Cup  four  years  in  succession.  Toronto  was  the  op- 
ponent of  the  Canadiens'  drive  for  their  4th  Cup. 
Montreal  won,  four  games  to  one.  Prior  to  the  final 
playoff,  Montreal  outskated  the  Chicago  Black- 
hawks,  winning  four  games  to  two,  while  the  Maple 
Leafs  defeated  Boston  in  four  out  of  seven.  Dickie 
Moore,  Montreal  wing,  scored  96  points  in  the  cam- 
paign to  set  a  new  League  record.  The  former  high 
was  95,  set  by  Gordie  Howe  of  the  Detroit  Red 
Wings  in  1952-53. 

Leading  three  games  to  one  going  into  the  fifth 
playoff  game  against  the  Maple  Leafs,  Montreal's 
play  was  typical  of  the  kind  tnat  brought  the  team 
home  first,  18  points  ahead  of  the  Boston  Bruins. 
They  roared  into  a  3-0  lead  at  the  end  of  the  first 
period  on  goals  by  Backstrom,  Geoffrion,  and  John- 
son. At  the  end  of  the  second  stanza,  the  Canadiens 
had  opened  up  a  lead  of  5-1.  The  line  of  Geoffrion, 
Backstrom,  and  McDonald  scored  three  of  the  five 
goals.  Geoffrion  himself  scored  two.  Trailing  5-1  in 
the  last  period,  the  Leafs  began  to  drive  ana  scored 
two  fast  goals.  They  yanked  goalie  Johnny  Bower 
at  the  end  and  swarmed  all  over  Jacques  Plante, 
Montreal  netminder,  to  no  avail.  Montreal  won  the 
game,  5-3,  and  the  Stanley  Cup  at  the  same  time. 

Though  they  lost  in  the  finals  to  Montreal,  To- 
ronto staged  a  magnificent  uphill  battle  to  wrest  a 
playoff  berth  from  the  New  York  Rangers.  Seven 
points  behind  the  New  Yorkers  with  six  games  left, 
the  Leafs  won  all  six  as  the  Rangers  collapsed. 

Andy  Bathgate  of  the  New  York  Rangers  won 
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the  Dr.  David  A.  Hart  award  as  the  league's  Most 
Valuable  Player.  Bathgate  was  third  highest  scorer 
with  88  points.  Ralph  Backstrom,  21-year-old  Mon- 
treal left  wing,  won  the  Frank  Calder  Trophy  as  the 
leading  rookie  of  the  year.  The  Lady  Bvng  award 
for  sportsmanship  went  to  Alex  Delvecchio  of  De- 
troit, while  Jacques  Plante  received  the  Vezina 
Trophy  as  the  best  goalie  for  the  fourth  year  in  a 
row.  The  Jim  Morris  award  for  top  defense  man 
went  to  Tom  Johnson,  also  of  the  Canadiens. 

Montreal  also  dominated  the  National  Hockey 
League  All-Star  team.  Goalie  Plante,  defenseman 
Johnson,  center  Jean  Beliveau  and  wing  Dickie 
Moore  all  won  positions  on  the  first  team.  The  other 
two  posts  went  to  two  New  York  Ranger  players, 
whose  team  failed  to  gain  a  playoff  berth.  They  were 
Bill  Gadsby,  defense,  and  wing  Andy  Bathgate. 

Canada  won  the  international  amateur  hockey 
championship  even  though  it  finished  in  a  tic  with 
the  Soviet  Union,  each  with  four  games  won  and 
one  lost.  Canada  won  on  the  basis  of  most  goals 
scored.  Canada  scoring  21,  the  Russians  20.  The 
United  States  and  Czechoslovakia  tied  for  third  with 
records  of  3-2. 

National  Collegiate  champion  was  North  Dakota 
University.  — HUGH  WELBORN 

HONDURAS.  A  Central  American  lepublic  situated 
between  Guatemala  and  Nicaragua.  Area:  44,430 
sq.mi.  Pop.  (1958  est.):  1,828,000.  Chief  cities 
(1950  census):  Tegucigalpa  (capital)  99,948,  San 
Pedro  Sula  54,268,  La  Ceiba  20,949,  Tela  16,000, 
Puerto  Cortes  12,228.  About  90  percent  of  the  pop- 
ulation are  mestizos;  the  remainder  are  Indian, 
Negro,  or  European. 

Education  and  Religion.  Free,  compulsory,  secular 
education  is  provided  for  children  7  to  15  years*  old. 
In  1957  there  were  2,415  primary  schools  with 
147,367  pupils.  In  1956  there  were  11,272  students 
enrolled  in  52  secondary  and  normal  schools  and 
colleges.  The  illiteracy  rate  was  63  percent  in  1953. 
The  population  is  mostly  Roman  Catholic  but  the 
constitution  guarantees  freedom  of  religion. 

Production.  Agriculture  is  the  most  important  oc- 
cupation; bananas  and  coffee  are  the  primary  crops. 
Estimated  coffee  production  for  1959  was  between 
216,000  and  220,000  bags  of  60  kilograms  each. 
Other  products  are  beans,  coconuts,  corn,  rice,  sugar 
cane,  tobacco,  and  cotton.  Forest  products  include 
mahogany,  pine,  and  cedar.  Silver  is  mined  as  well 
as  gold,  lead,  and  zinc  but  transportation  problems 
have  limited  production.  Cattle  and  hog  raising  are 
of  growing  importance. 

Foreign  Trade.  Imports  in  1958  were  valued  at  $67 
million;  exports,  $72  million.  An  estimated  13  mil- 
lion banana  stems  and  1,698.5  tons  of  ginned  cotton 
were  exported  in  1959.  Coffee  accounts  for  20  per- 
cent of  exports  and  in  1957  coffee  exports  were 
valued  at  $12  million.  Manufactured  consumer 
goods  comprise  75  percent  of  the  country's  imports. 

Transportation  and  Communication.  There  are  about 
900  mi.  of  railroad  track  and  1,570  mi.  of  road. 
Honduras  is  connected  to  Guatemala.  El  Salvador, 
and  Nicaragua  by  the  Pan-American  highway.  Mo- 
tor vehicles  registered  in  1957  totaled  7,443.  In 
1955  there  were  17  commercial  broadcasting  sta- 
tions and  in  1954  there  were  about  26,000  radios  in 
use.  There  are  2,979  mi.  of  telephone  lines  and 
4,981  mi.  of  telegraph  lines;  both  services  are  gov- 
ernment-owned. 

Finance.  The  budget  for  1958  was  balanced  at 
92.42  million  lempiras  (one  lempira  equals  U.S.- 
$0.50).  In  May,  1958,  the  total  internal  debt  stood 
at  24  million  lempiras. 

Government.  The  17  Departments  and  one  Terri- 
tory of  the  republic  are  governed  under  the  constitu- 
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tion  of  1957.  The  Congress  of  Deputies  (56  mem- 
bers) is  a  single  legislative  organ  and  its  members 
are  chosen  by  popular  vote  for  six-year  terms.  The 
president  is  elected  by  popular  vote.  The  Honduras 
Armed  Services  were  granted  autonomy  in  1957; 
the  chief,  however,  takes  his  orders  from  the  presi- 
dent. President:  Dr.  Jose  Ram6n  Villeda  Morales. 

Events,  1959.  ftebe/Jions.  In  February,  a  revolt 
against  the  government  of  President  Villeda  Morales 
broke  out  in  the  northwest  city  of  Santa  Barbara. 
Rebel  forces  under  Col.  Armando  Veldsquez  took 
the  city  when  the  garrison  surrendered  without  a 
shot.  Colonel  Velasquez  hoped  that  the  army  would 
defect  throughout  the  country,  but  when  the  defec- 
tion did  not  materialize,  he  was  forced  to  relinquish 
Santa  Barbara  and  move  north  when  government 
troops  were  airlifted  from  the  capital.  There  were 
indications  that  the  rebels  received  aid  and  arms 
from  Nicaragua  and  the  Dominican  Republic. 

In  May,  a  band  of  some  500  rebels  seized  the  city 
of  Gracias  in  western  Honduras,  held  it  for  four 
hours,  when  they  were  driven  out  by  government 
troops.  The  civilian  population  of  Gracias  joined  the 
army  in  resisting  the  rebels. 

A  more  serious  rebellion  took  place  in  mid-July 
in  the  capital  city  of  Tegucigalpa,  led  again  by 
Colonel  Veldsquez.  Heavy  fighting  paralyzed  the 
city  for  more  than  three  days.  Casualties  were  high 
on  both  sides,  and  President  Villeda  Morales  openly 
accused  the  Nicaraguan  government  of  backing 
the  revolt.  Trujillo's  backing  was  also  suspected. 
Colonel  Velasquez  escaped  capture  and  found  asy- 
lum at  the  Costa  Rican  Embassy.  The  city  of  San 
Antonio  in  Comayagua  was  also  temporarily  occu- 
pied by  the  rebels. 

Economy  and  tabor.  The  $5  million  loan  from  the 
Bank  of  America,  arranged  at  the  end  of  Decembei 
1958,  to  pay  the  country's  floating  debt,  permitted 
Honduras  to  stabih/c  its  finances.  The  1959  budget 
was  fixed  at  $44.5  million,  $2  million  under  the  pre- 
vious year.  The  World  Bank  extended  a  $1.45  mil- 
lion credit  to  the  Empresa  Electrica,  which  supplies 
Tegucigalpa  with  electric  power,  for  service  im- 
provements. Bad  weather  caused  damage  to  the  ba- 
nana ciop.  Gmseed  cotton  production  also  fell  under 
the  previous  year's  figuies.  The  economic  picture 
was  brightened  only  by  the  output  of  coffee,  which 
was  10  percent  over  1958. 

In  June,  President  Villeda  Morales  signed  a  new 
labor  law  over  the  opposition  of  employers.  The 
code  was  not  expected  to  have  a  direct  effect  on 
wages,  but  fringe  benefits  will  increase  labor  costs 
as  much  as  18  percent.  Agricultural  enterprises,  in 
which  labor  represents  about  60  percent  of  the  total 
production  cost,  were  expected  to  be  greatly  affected 
by  the  new  law.  — MIGUEL  JORRIN 

HONG  KONG.  A  British  crown  colony,  situated  in 
southeastern  China  at  the  mouth  or  the  Canton 
River,  consisting  of  the  island  of  Hong  Kong  (area: 
32  sq.mi.),  the  Kowloon  peninsula,  and  the  New 
Territories.  Total  area:  391  sq.mi.  Pop.  ( 1959  est.) : 
3,500,000.  Capital:  Victoria.  The  population  is 
mainly  Chinese,  there  are  only  23,450  non-Orientals. 
In  1958  there  were  1,249  schools  with  13,036  teach- 
ers and  376,516  pupils.  The  University  of  Hong 
Kong  had  1,021  students. 

Production  and  Trad*.  Agriculture,  fishing,  mining, 
textiles,  and  shipbuilding  are  important  occupations. 
Cotton  goods,  rubber  shoes,  flashlights,  nails  and 
screws,  and  locks  and  hinges  are  leading  manufac- 
tured goods.  Paddy,  vegetables,  and  fruit  are  out- 
standing crops.  Exports  were  estimated  at  $520  mil- 
lion in  1958,  a  drop  of  $32  million  from  the  1957 
level.  Imports  declined  $96  million  to  about  $784 
million.  Production  for  export  has  surpassed  trading 
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as  Hong  Kong's  economic  mainstay  in  recent  years. 
In  1959,  the  United  States  bought  $41  million  worth 
of  Hong  Kong  goods  and  the  United  Kingdom 
bought  $38  million.  External  pressure  to  restrict 
low-priced  imports  from  Hong  Kong  resulted  in  a 
serious  decline  in  trade  in  1958.  Communist  China 
was  the  Colony's  largest  source  of  imports  with  a 
total  of  $190  million  in  1958.  (Trade  figures  are  in 
United  States  currency.)  Chief  imports:  foodstuffs 
and  beverages,  manufactured  goods,  and  chemicals. 

Government.  Estimated  revenue  for  1958-59 
amounted  to  HK$554,054,300;  expenditure  HK- 
$648,121,710  (HK$1  equals  $0.165).  The  govern- 
ment is  administered  by  the  governor,  aided  by  an 
executive  council  of  12  members,  and  a  legislative 
council  of  17  members.  Governor:  Sir  Robert  Black. 

Events,  1959.  The  steady  influx  of  refugees  from 
Communist  China  remained  a  serious  problem,  par- 
ticularly since  there  was  a  decline  in  the  economy 
and  a  rise  in  unemployment.  Communist  China  was 
also  flooding  the  colony  with  textiles,  manufactured 
floods,  and  livestock,  thereby  seriously  affecting 
local  factories  and  producers.  A  proposed  embargo 
by  the  United  States  on  imports  from  Hong  Kong 
further  threatened  the  economy  and  worried  local 
merchants. 

HORSE  RACING.  The  85th  nmning  of  the  Kentucky 
Derby,  the  first  of  three  great  races  constituting 
the  Triple  Crown,  took  place  at  Churchill  Downs  on 
May  2,  before  100,000  people.  They  saw  Willie 
Shoemaker  whip  and  kick  Tomy  Lee  to  a  nose  vic- 
tory over  Brookmeade  Stable's  Sword  Dancer.  A 
foul  claimed  bv  Bill  Boland,  Sword  Dancer's  jockey, 
was  disallowed  and  Fred  Turner's  horse  received  his 
garland  of  roses  and  a  $119,650  purse. 

First  Landing,  the  favorite  ridden  by  Eddie  Ar- 
caro,  was  2  25  lengths  behind  the  frontrunner.  One 
length  behind  First  Landing  in  fourth  place  was 
Royal  Orbit.  Silver  Spoon,  Santa  Anita  Derby  win- 
ner, and  three-year-old  filly  of  the  year,  was  fifth. 
Tomy  Lee  ran  the  mile  ana  a  quarter  in  2  min.  2.2 
sec.,  and  paid  $9.40.  The  English-bred  champion  is 
only  the  second  imported  horse  to  win  the  Derby. 
Omar  Khayyam  won  in  1917.  It  was  the  second 
Derby  victory  for  Shoemaker,  Tomy  Lee's  rider. 

At  Pimlico,  Royal  Orbit  won  the  83rd  running  of 
the  Picakness  Stakes.  Running  the  mile  and  three- 
sixteenths  of  this  $190,300  race  ( richest  in  Preakness 
history)  in  1  min.  57  sec.,  Royal  Orbit  paid  $15.20 
and  gained  a  purse  of  $136,200.  Bumped  coming 
out  of  the  gate,  jockey  Willie  Harmatz  steadied 
Mrs.  Jacques  Braunstein's  new  champion  and 
brought  him  from  last  at  the  first  turn  to  two  lengths 
in  front  a  furlong  from  home.  Sword  Dancer,  ridden 
by  Derby  winner  Willie  Shoemaker,  held  on  well 
but  Royal  Orbit  simply  had  too  much  in  the  stretch 
for  Sword  Dancer  and  Dunce,  third-place  finisher. 

The  favorite  in  the  Belmont  Stakes,  Sword  Dancer 
finally  cashed  in  to  win  the  last  race  of  the  Triple 
Crown  by  three  fourths  of  a  length  over  Bagdad 
ridden  by  Bob  Ussery.  Shoemaker,  his  Preakness 
rider,  rode  Sword  Dancer  the  mile  and  a  half  in 
2  min.  28.4  sec.,  a  time  only  1.8  sec.  off  the  race 
record  set  by  Gallant  Man  in  1957.  He  paid  $5.30 
and  took  home  $93,525.  Royal  Orbit  was  a  poor 
third,  12  lengths  back.  The  victory  celebration  was 
dampened  by  the  injury  of  Eddie  Arcaro,  thrown 
from  Black  Hills.  His  injuries  were  later  described 
as  not  serious. 

In  England,  Oxo  won  the  Grand  National  Steeple- 
chase and  a  purse  of  $38,208.  The  Epsom  Derby, 
worth  $101,018,  was  captured  by  Parthia. 

Sword  Dancer  was  named  American  Horse  of  the 
Year.  He  won  $537,004  during  the  year,  more  than 
any  ofter  Ijorse.  POUDO!  TftWe  c<wolidated  bis  po- 


sition as  world's  top  money  earner  by  winning  the 
Arlington  Handicap,  Stars  and  Stripes  Handicap. 
Washington  Park  Handicap,  and  others.  His  total 
earnings  are  $1,749,869.  His  1959  winnings  amount- 
ed to  $413,380. 

Willie  Shoemaker  brought  home  more  winners 
than  any  other  jockey  in  1959.  Harness  horse  of  the 
year  was  Bye  Bye  Byrd,  who  earned  a  record  $212,- 
192.  With  Clint  Hodgins  in  the  sulky,  Adios  Butler 
swept  pacing's  triple  crown,  the  Messenger  Stakes, 
Cane  Pace,  and  Little  Brown  Jug.  No  norse  ever 
achieved  this  before.  — HUGH  WELBORN 

HORSE  SHOWS.  During  the  71st  National  Horse 
Show  held  at  Madison  Square  Garden  in  New  York, 
November  3-10,  gold  medal  awards  went  to  the 
following  champions:  International  Jumping  (team) 
—United  States;  International  Jumping  (individual) 
-William  C.  Steinkraus,  United  States;  Green 
Hunter-Mr,  and  Mrs.  J.  D.  Deane  Rucker's  CoW 
Climate;  Conformation  Hunter— Mrs.  Eleo  Sears' 
Pikes  Peak;  Working  Hunter— Peggy  Augustus' 
JAtth  Sailor;  Open  Jumper— Mr.  and  Mrs.  W.  R. 
Ballard's  Windsor  Castle;  Fine  Harness  Horse— 
Sunnyslope  Farms'  Lemon  Drop  Kid;  Harness  Pony 
(long  tail)— Mr.  and  Mrs.  Jacob  Bunn  Jr.'s  Aft/  In- 
spiration; Hackney  Pony  (snort  tail)— Adolph  Stors' 
Kings  Nanette;  Three-Gaited  Saddle  Horse  (over 
15.2) -Dodge  Stables'  Belle  of  the  Dell;  Three- 
Gaited  Saddle  Horse  (amateur)— Margaret  Wyse's 
Cower  Rocket;  Three-Gaited  Saddle  Horse  (under 
15.2)— Mr.  and  Mrs.  Jacob  Bunn  Jr.'s  Fairviews's 
Future;  Three-Gaited  Grand  Champion  Harness 
Horse-Dodge  Stable's  Belle  of  the  Dell;  Five- 
Gaited  Saddle  Horse  (amateur)  Margaret  Wvse's 
Fair  Warning;  Five-Gaited  Grand  Champion  Har- 
ness Horse— Mr.  and  Mrs.  Bruce  H.  Seabright's 
Glamorous  Lucretia;  Small  Pony— Parnell  Gore's 
Prettij  Penny;  Large  Pony— J.  Rodman  Wanamaker's 
Cathie  ASPCA  Equitation  (Maclay)-Hank  Mini- 
shin,  AHSA  Saddle  Seat-Brienne  Jorgensen;  AHSA 
Hunter  Seat— Wendy  Hanson;  Roadster— Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Jacob  Bunn's  Bombsight. 

— HUGH  WELBORN 

HOSPITALS.  Increased  use  of  hospitals  and  in- 
creased hospital  services  continued  in  1959.  Hos- 
pital admissions,  rising  steadily  for  ten  years,  in- 
creased by  more  than  3  percent  over  1958;  admis- 
sions for  1958  reported  to  the  American  Hospital 
Association  were  23.7  million.  The  greater  number 
of  admissions,  15.8  million,  were  to  voluntary  short- 
term  hospitals.  Hospitals  operated  by  State  or  local 
governmental  units  had  4.8  million  admissions  while 
Federal  hospitals  and  proprietary  hospitals  each  had 
about  1.5  million  admissions. 

Of  the  6,786  hospitals  listed  by  the  American 
Hospital  Association  in  the  Continental  United 
States,  52  percent  were  voluntary  nonprofit,  27  per- 
cent State  and  local  government,  15  percent  pro- 
prietary, and  6  percent  Federal.  These  nospitals  re- 
ported 1,572,036  beds  and  an  average  dailv  census 
of  1.3  million  in  1958.  Of  these  patients,  59.4  per- 
cent were  in  State  and  local  government  hospitals, 
26.4  percent  in  voluntary  hospitals,  11.9  percent  in 
Federal  hospitals  and  2.3  percent  in  proprietary  hos- 
pitals. Although  98  percent  of  all  hospital  admis- 
sions were  to  general  hospitals,  50  percent  of  the 
patients  hospitalized  on  any  given  day  were  in 
psvchiatric  hospitals. 

Births.  A  total  of  3.742,028  hospital  births  were  re- 
ported for  1958,  a  slight  increase  over  1957.  Of  the 
total  hospital  births  in  1958,  73  percent  were  in  vol- 
untary hospitals,  19  percent  in  State  and  local  gov- 
ernment hospitals,  5  percent  in  proprietary  hospi- 
tals, and  3  percent  In  Federal  hospitals. 

Finances.  The  6,347  hospitals  In  the  continental 
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United  States  not  operated  by  the  Federal  govern- 
ment reported  total  expenses  of  $7,133.5  million,  of 
which  65  percent  or  $4,660  million  was  for  payroll. 
Data  were  not  available  for  Federal  hospitals. 

Voluntary  short-term  hospitals  spent  an  average 
of  $29.24  per  day  for  the  care  of  each  patient,  an 
increase  of  $2.43  over  1957.  Payroll  expense 
amounted  to  $17.71  of  the  per  diem  expense.  In 
these  hospitals,  the  average  expenditure  on  each  pa- 
tient in  1958  was  $216.47,  compared  with  $198.39 
in  1957  and  $88.35  in  1946.  Patients  in  voluntary 
hospitals  paid  an  average  of  $1.28  per  day  less  than 
it  cost  to  care  for  them.  Total  income  from  patients 
in  all  voluntary  short-term  hospitals  in  1958  was 
$3,277.2  million,  while  expenses  were  $3,426.5  mil- 
lion. Patient  income  made  up  92.6  percent  of  the 
total  income  of  all  these  hospitals  in  1958,  as  com- 
pared with  91.2  percent  in  1957.  The  balance  came 
from  contributions,  grants,  and  income  from  such 
sources  as  endowments. 

The  average  expenditure  per  day  in  1958  for  each 
patient  in  the  nation's  voluntary  psychiatric  hospi- 
tals was  $16.35;  in  the  proprietary  psychiatric  hos- 
pitals, $17.66;  in  the  Federal  psychiatric  hospitals, 
$10.61;  and  in  the  State  and  local  government 
psychiatric  hospitals,  $4.11. 

Personnel.  In  1958,  hospitals  in  the  continental 
United  States  employed  1,464,829  full-time  person- 
nel, an  average  of  111  per  100  patients.  This  com- 
pared with  1,401,232,  and  an  average  of  107  per  100 
patients  in  1957.  In  spite  of  the  increase,  a  shortage 
of  health  personnel  still  existed.  Voluntary  short- 
term  hospitals  employed  719,929  employees,  or  224 
per  100  patients,  while  non-Federal  psychiatric  hos- 
pitals employed  34  personnel  per  100  patients. 

Accreditation.  The  Joint  Commission  of  Accredita- 
tion of  Hospitals,  sponsored  by  the  American  Col- 
lege of  Physicians,  the  American  College  of  Sur- 
geons, the  American  Hospital  Association,  the  Amer- 
ican Medical  Association,  and  the  Canadian  Medical 
Association,  reported  early  in  1959  that  it  had  sur- 
veyed, at  the  request  of  the  hospitals  involved,  1,688 
hospitals  during  1958.  These  included  1,557  hos- 
pitals in  the  United  States  and  possessions,  and  126 
in  Canada.  The  Joint  Commission  reported  that 
there  were  a  total  of  3,896  accredited  Hospitals  in 
the  United  States  and  possessions,  Canada,  and 
other  countries  at  the  close  of  1958,  as  compared 
with  3,857  in  1957. 

Joint  Council  to  Improve  the  Health  Care  of  the  Aged. 
In  recognition  of  the  increasing  problems  of  pro- 
viding health  care  for  the  growing  older  proportion 
of  the  population,  the  joint  council  was  established 
early  in  1958.  Its  sponsoring  organizations  were  the 
American  Dental  Association  and  the  American  Hos- 
pital Association.  Objectives  of  the  council  were 
announced  as:  identifying  and  analyzing  the  health 
needs  of  the  aged,  appraising  available  health  re- 
sources for  the  aged,  developing  community  pro- 
grams to  foster  the  best  possible  health  care  tor  the 
aged,  fostering  effective  methods  of  payment  for  the 
health  care  of  the  aged,  fostering  health  education 
programs  of  the  aged,  and  informing  the  public  of 
the  facts  related  to  health  care  of  the  aged.  The  first 
national  conference  was  held  June  12, 1959. 

Educational  Council  for  Foreign  Medical  Graduates. 
The  council  was  founded  in  1957  to  help  graduates 
of  foreign  medical  schools  establish  their  qualifica- 
tions to  assume  internships  or  residencies  in  U.S. 
hospitals.  Sponsoring  organizations  were  the  Amer- 
ican Hospital  Association,  the  American  Medical  As- 
sociation, the  Association  of  American  Medical  Col- 
leges, and  the  Federation  of  State  Medical  Boards 
of  the  United  States.  The  American  Medical 
Association  reported  in  1959  that  a  total  of  853  hos- 


pitals had  12,626  approved  internships.  Since  about 
6,861  medical  students  were  graduated  from  U.S. 
medical  schools  in  1958,  about  5,765  internships 
were  either  unfilled  or  filled  by  foreign  medical  grad- 
uates. 

HOUSING  AND  HOME  FINANCE  AGENCY  (HHFA).  New 
home  construction  in  the  United  States  in  1959  was 
expected  to  exceed  1.35  million  units,  the  second 
highest  total  on  record.  The  first  ten  months  of  the 
year  saw  1,202,000  new  private  and  public  units 
started,  of  which  1,169,100  were  privately  under- 
taken. This  near-record  total  in  homebuilding  re- 
flected the  rapid  economic  recovery  that  began  late 
in  1958.  A  total  of  224,100  more  private  housing 
units  were  started  in  the  first  ten  months  of  1959 
than  in  the  same  period  for  1958.  The  last  half,  1959, 
however,  saw  a  slackening  in  the  homebuilding  rate, 
as  increased  demands  for  capital  in  the  economy 
generally  resulted  in  a  tightening  in  the  availability 
of  mortgage  money  and  in  rising  interest  rates. 

The  year  also  saw  new  milestones  in  the  activity 
of  towns  and  cities  in  renewing  blighted  areas  and 
replanning  their  urban  future.  In  September,  Hous- 
ing Administrator  Norman  P.  Mason  approved  the 
1,000th  workable  program  for  prevention  and  elimi- 
nation of  slums  and  blight  in  American  towns  and 
cities.  Although  the  number  of  new  urban  renewal 
projects  approved  for  Federal  aid  slackened  off  as  a 
result  of  lack  of  additional  authonzation,  approvals 
were  resumed  with  passage  of  the  Housing  Act  of 
1959.  Also,  the  number  of  projects  approved  for  exe- 
cution increased  by  about  one  third,  and  the  num- 
ber of  completed  projects  rose  from  10  to  26  during 
the  first  ten  months  of  the  year. 

1959  Housing  Legislation.  Following  Presidential  ve- 
toes of  two  omnibus  housing  bills,  both  of  which 
Congress  failed  to  override,  a  third  bill  was  passed 
and  signed  on  Sept.  23,  1959.  Highlights  of  the 
Housing  Act  of  1959  (Public  Law  86-372)  include: 
an  increase  of  $8  billion  in  FHA's  mortgage  insur- 
ance authority;  authority  to  increase  the  maximum 
mortgage  amount  that  may  be  insured  by  FHA,  au- 
thority to  reduce  down-payment  requirements  on 
FHA-msured  loans,  extension  until  Oct.  1,  1960,  of 
FHA's  authority  to  insure  home  improvement  loans; 
establishment  of  a  new  FHA  program  of  mortgage 
insurance  for  privately-owned  nursing  homes;  lib- 
eralization of  terms  on  FHA-insured  nonprofit  hous- 
ing-for-the-elderly  and  authority  for  the  FHA  to 
insure  profit-motivated  projects  for  housing  the 
elderly;  authorization  for  37,000  additional  units  of 
Federally-assisted  low-rent  public  housing;  and  lib- 
eralization of  age  requirements  for  public  housing 
occupancy  by  the  elderly  or  seriously  disabled. 

The  Act  also  authorizes,  over  a  two-year  period, 
$650  million  in  capital  grant  contracts  to  communi- 
ties for  urban  renewal  projects;  makes  more  commu- 
nities eligible  for  urban  renewal  planning  assistance; 
authorizes  Federal  grants  to  assist  localities  to  plan 
urban  renewal  activities  on  a  community- wide  basis; 
increases  the  amount  of  relocation  payments  that 
may  be  made  to  those  displaced  by  urban  renewal 
actions;  adds  $250  million  to  the  revolving  fund  for 
college  housing  loans;  and  extends  the  Voluntary 
Home  Mortgage  Credit  Program  until  Oct.  1,  1961. 
Although  the  act  authorizes  a  direct  loan  program 
for  housing  for  the  elderly,  no  funds  were  appropri- 
ated for  this  purpose  and  the  program  was  not  op- 
erative at  the  beginning  of  1960. 

Public  Law  86-73,  which  was  signed  by  the  Pres- 
ident June  30,  1959,  authorized  an  increase  in  the 
maximum  interest  rate  on  new  loans  guaranteed  by 
the  Veterans  Administration  (GI  loans)  to  5.25  per- 
cent from  the  4.75  percent  previously  in  force.  The 
increase  was  made  effective  July  2. 1959, 
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On  Sept.  24,  1959,  the  maximum  interest  rate 
ceiling  on  newly-originated,  single-family  home 
loans  insured  by  FHA  was  increased  under  its  exist- 
ing authority  to  5.75  percent  from  the  5.25  percent 
previously  in  force.  The  FHA  Commissioner  also  put 
into  effect  the  increased  mortgage  amounts  on  FHA- 
insured  loans,  from  $20,000  to  $22,500  on  one  to 
four  family  units,  authorized  in  the  new  legislation. 

Organisation  and  Functions.  At  the  close  of  1959 
the  Housing  and  Home  Finance  Agency  included  an 
Office  of  the  Administrator  ana  five  constituent 
agencies:  the  Federal  Housing  Administration,  the 
Public  Housing  Administration,  the  Federal  Na- 
tional Mortgage  Association,  the  Community  Facili- 
ties Administration,  and  the  Urban  Renewal  Ad- 
ministration. See  NEW  INTERNATIONAL  YEAR  BOOK, 
EVENTS  OF  1958. 

Now  Construction  and  Homo  Financing.  During  1959, 
about  33  percent  of  the  privately-owned  dwelling 
units  constructed  were  begun  with  assistance  from 
either  the  FHA  or  VA,  compared  with  35  percent 
in  the  preceding  year. 

During  the  fiist  ten  months  of  1959  the  FHA  in- 
sured $6.57  billion  in  various  home-financing  loans, 
including  mortgages  for  purchase  of  new  and  exist- 
ing homes  and  loans  for  repair  and  modernization. 
This  insurance  covered  mortgages  on  some  471,000 
dwelling  units,  including  rental  projects,  and  919,- 
000  loans  tor  home  improvement  work.  Through  Oc- 
tober 31,  the  Voluntary  Home  Mortgage  Credit 
Program  obtained  private  financing  for  5,399  FHA- 
insured  and  VA-guaranteed  home  loans,  totaling 
some  $60  million. 

Urban  Ronowal  Assistance.  The  HHFA  urban  re- 
newal program  continued  to  expand  during  1959. 
The  initial  step  in  these  community  rejuvenation 
campaigns  was  the  local  development  or  workable 
programs  for  the  prevention  and  elimination  of 
slums  and  urban  blight,  a  step-by-step  planning  of 
unified  improvement  of  living  conditions  for  the 
residents  of  a  community. 

On  Sept.  29,  1959,  a  milestone  was  passed  when 
Plymouth,  Mass.,  became  the  1,000th  community 
to  receive  approval  of  its  workable  program  from  the 
HHFA  Administrator.  At  that  time,  HHFA  pointed 
out  that  approximately  53  million  Americans  live  in 
communities  with  such  programs,  all  of  the  18 
American  cities  with  more  than  500,000  population 
have  approved  workable  programs,  and  naif  of  the 
workable  programs  are  being  earned  out  by  locali- 
ties with  a  population  of  7,000  or  less. 

As  of  Nov.  1, 1959,  the  HHFA  Administrator  had 
approved  285  new  workable  programs  during  the 
year,  bringing  the  total  to  1,020.  A  total  of  650 
urban  renewal  projects,  involving  slum  clearance 
and  redevelopment,  rehabilitation  of  deteriorated 
properties  and  neighborhoods,  or  both,  were  in 
progress  or  completed  in  389  localities.  About  $1.33 
billion  in  Federal  capital  grant  funds  for  urban  re- 
newal purposes  were  either  under  contract  or  reser- 
vation for  these  projects.  Loans  approved  for  urban 
renewal  projects  amounted  to  approximately  $1.17 
billion. 

In  addition  to  loans  and  grants,  to  encourage  con- 
struction and  rehabilitation  of  homes  in  urban  re- 
newal project  areas,  Section  220  of  the  National 
Housing  Act  provides  for  FHA  mortgage  insurance 
on  a  liberal  Basis  not  available  under  other  FHA 
programs.  Up  to  Nov.  1,  1959,  some  117  projects  in 
77  localities  had  been  certified  by  the  HHFA  Ad- 
ministrator for  this  type  of  assistance. 

Section  221  of  the  National  Housing  Act,  also 
amended,  provides  Federal  aid  to  help  rehouse  fami- 
lies displaced  as  a  result  of  urban  renewal  activity 
or  other  governmental  action.  As  of  Dec.  1,  1959, 


a  total  of  282  localities  had  been  certified  by  the 
HHFA  Administrator  as  being  eligible  for  Section 
221  aid  in  providing  103,558  relocation  dwelling 
units. 

Under  its  urban  planning  assistance  grants  pro- 
gram, which  was  initiated  in  late  1954,  the  Urban 
Renewal  Administration  made  available  a  total  of 
$8.68  million  in  planning  grants.  A  total  of  169 
grants  had  been  made  to  34  State  planning  agencies 
to  aid  in  providing  assistance  to  1,010  municipalities 
with  populations  of  less  than  25,000;  while  121 
grants  had  been  made  to  official  State,  metropolitan, 
or  regional  planning  agencies  for  urban  planning  in 
93  regional  or  metropolitan  areas  in  33  States  and 
Territories.  URA  had  also  approved  grants  in  the 
amount  of  $2.22  million  for  28  demonstration  proj- 
ects in  20  areas. 

Low-Ront  Public  Housing.  As  of  Nov.  1,  1959,  there 
were  462,500  family  accommodations  under  man- 
agement in  the  low-rent  program,  25,100  more  were 
under  construction,  and  136,850  were  in  various  pre- 
construction  stages  or  had  program  reservations. 

Community  Development.  The  great  urban  growth 
since  World  War  II,  highlighted  by  spreading  sub- 
urbs, has  brought  unprecedented  requirements  for 
community  facilities,  water  and  sewerage  works, 
streets,  and  public  buildings.  In  the  Housing 
Amendments  of  1955,  Congress  authorized  a  perma- 
nent revolving  fund,  ultimately  to  reach  $48  million, 
to  be  used  to  advance  money  to  localities  for  plan- 
ning such  facilities  to  keep  pace  with  community 
needs.  The  HHFA,  through  its  Community  Facili- 
ties Administration,  makes  such  funds  available  in 
interest-free  planning  advances  to  local  governmen- 
tal units  to  provide  a  continuing  reservoir  of  planned 
public  works.  By  the  end  of  October  1959,  a  total  of 
1,188  net  project  advances,  involving  planning  costs 
of  approximately  $28.7  million,  had  been  made;  final 
construction  cost  for  these  projects  was  estimated  at 
approximately  $1.7  billion. 

A  revolving  fund  of  $100  million  was  also  estab- 
lished for  the  public  facility  loan  program,  and  230 
such  loans  amounting  to  more  than  $70  million  had 
been  approved  by  the  end  of  October  1959.  By  Nov. 
1,  1959,  the  Community  Facilities  Administration 
had  also  made  964  college  housing  loans,  amounting 
to  $920  million.  The  Housing  Act  of  1959  increased 
the  total  authorisation  of  the  college  housing  loan 
program  to  $1,175  million.  — JACK  H.  BRYAN 

HUNGARY.  A  People's  Republic  in  Europe's  mid- 
Danubian  plain.  Area:  35,911  sq.mi.  Pop.  (1958 
est.):  9,917,000.  Chief  cities:  Budapest  (capital) 
2,000,000,  Miskolc  150,000,  Debrecen  140,000, 
Szeged  100,600,  Pecs  110,000. 

Education  and  Roligion.  Public  education  is  free  and 
compulsory  from  the  ages  of  6  to  14.  In  1957  there 
were  2,509  kindergartens  with  168,000  pupils,  2,273 
elementary  schools  with  1,229,000,  456  secondary 
schools  with  139,000,  and  60  higher  institutions,  in- 
cluding five  universities,  with  50,000  students. 

Although  the  Church  is  separate  from  the  State, 
it  is  dependent  upon  the  State  for  financial  support. 
All  religions  have  equal  standing.  The  majority  of 
the  population,  70.6  percent,  are  Roman  Catholics. 
The  Reformed  Church  had  1,954,000  members  in 
1955,  the  Lutheran  Church  432,000,  the  Baptist 
Church  14,000,  and  the  Jewish  faith  150,000. 

Production.  By  1959  the  Hungarian  economy  had 
recovered  from  the  semi-paralysis  which  followed 
the  crisis  of  1956.  The  nonagricultural-employment 
index  number  was  109  in  1958  and  113  in  March 
1959  (1953  as  100).  The  industrial  index  number 
rose  from  122  in  January  to  127  in  July  1959.  The 
main  occupation  is  agriculture  and  the  major  crops 
are  wheat  (1.4  million  metric  tons  in  1958),  rye, 
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maize  (3.2  million  metric  tons  in  1957).  potatoes, 
and  sugar  beets.  In  1958  there  were  1.9  million  head 
of  cattle,  2  million  sheep,  and  4.9  million  pigs.  In 
1958,  24.2  million  tons  of  coal  were  produced.  Steel 
production  was  1.3  million  metric  tons  in  1957  and 
has  been  increasing  steadily.  During  the  first  six 
months  of  1959,  3.4  billion  kwh.  of  electricity  were 
produced,  as  were  8.4  million  pairs  of  shoes,  11.7 
million  sq.  meters  of  woolens,  1,103  tractors,  147,- 
000  radio  sets,  1,799  trucks,  and  34,000  television 
sets.  At  the  end  of  March  1959  there  was  a  total  of 
4,517  collective  farms,  25  percent  more  than  in 
March  1958. 

Foreign  Trade.  In  1957  imports  amounted  to  $665 
million  and  exports  to  $497  million.  Most  of  Hun- 
gary's foreign  trade  is  with  the  Soviet  bloc.  In  1957 
imports  from  the  Soviet  Union  amounted  to  35.5 
percent  of  the  total. 

Transportation  and  Communications.  In  1957  there 
were  28,832  km.  of  roads  and  11,425  km.  of  rail- 
ways. The  total  number  of  registered  motor  vehicles 
and  cycles  was  170,000  in  1954.  Telephones  num- 
bered 347,672  in  1957  and  16,000  television  li- 
censes were  issued  in  1958. 

Finance.  The  budget  for  1959  provided  for  revenue 
of  52.9  million  forints  and  expenditures  of  52.1 
forints.  The  forint  is  officially  valued  at  U.S.$0.085. 
Savings  deposits,  which  had  declined  from  1  billion 
to  500  million  forints  in  1956,  stood  at  2.1  billion 
in  October  1958. 

Government.  A  Parliament  of  338  elected  deputies 
exercises  complete  legislative  powers.  The  president 
is  the  nominal  Chief  of  State  and  is  aided  by  a  cabi- 
net formed  by  a  coab'tion  of  the  Hungarian  Work- 
ers' party  (Communist).  Elections  were  held  on 
Nov  16,  1958,  and  6,403,181  votes  were  cast  for  the 
single  list  of  candidates.  A  total  of  28,651  votes  were 
against  the  list  and  61,848  ballots  were  declared  in- 
valid, President:  Istvan  Dobi.  First  Secretary  of  the 
Politburo:  Janos  Kadar. 

Events,  1959.  In  1959  Hungary's  Communist  re- 
gime further  consolidated  its  authority  through  con- 
cessions to  popular  opinion  and  public  needs.  Col- 
lectivization of  agriculture  continued,  as  did  the 
growth  of  industrialization  in  urban  areas.  Unem- 
ployment decreased  and  production  increased. 

Collectivization.  Late  in  1958  it  was  revealed  that 
Hungarian  farming  had  become  so  unproductive 
that  no  wheat  had  been  exported  since  1953,  while 
in  some  years  wheat  had  to  be  imported.  Hungarian 
wheat  yields  per  hectare  (2.47  acres)  were  13.2 
quintals  ( 100  Ibs. ),  compared  to  2]  .3  in  Czechoslo- 
vakia, 30.2  in  East  Germany,  and  36.3  in  The  Neth- 
erlands. The  Hungarian  record  in  sugar  beets  and 
livestock  was  equally  bad.  As  a  means  of  ameliorat- 
ing the  situation  the  Central  Committee  of  the  party 
resolved  to  resume  the  gradual  collectivization  of 
agriculture,  despite  acknowledged  opposition  within 
the  Central  Committee  from  Right  deviationists, 
who  feared  a  temporary  decline  in  production,  and 
from  Left  deviationists,  who  urged  drastic  measures 
to  compel  all  fanners  to  Join  collectives  at  once.  An 
enabling  act  was  published  Feb.  1, 1959. 

By  the  eve  of  the  1956  revolution,  3,954  collective 
farms  had  been  established.  Collectivization  was 
suspended  during  and  after  the  revolt  and  many  col- 
lectives were  dissolved,  although  some  440  new  ones 
were  formed  during  1958,  bringing  the  total  to 
2,776,  embracing  16  percent  of  arable  land.  Bv  mid- 
April  1959,  more  than  49  percent  of  arable  land  had 
been  included  in  the  Socialist  Sector,  half  in  col- 
Ifotives,  and  half  in  state  farms  or  their  local  equiva- 
lents. Partv  and  government  campaigned  vigorously 
for  use  of  American  farming  methods.  By  late 
spring,  when  collectives  numbered  4,517,  the  drive 


for  further  collectivization  was  deferred,  despite  the 
ultimate  goal  of  a  completely  socialized  agriculture. 
In  the  absence  of  published  data,  the  effect  of  the 
new  dispensation  on  farm  output  was  unclear  at 
year's  end. 

Induttrialixation.  The  Communist  government, 
which  in  late  1956  had  also  suspended  its  drive  to 
industrialize  the  nation,  resumed  the  Socialist  offen- 
sive in  industry  as  well  as  agriculture.  In  late  Dec. 
1958,  a  226-mile  pipeline  was  opened  to  convey  oil 
and  natural  gas  from  Rumania  to  Hungarian  indus- 
trial centers  as  part  of  a  Soviet  bloc  program  to  ex- 
pand chemical  industries.  According  to  Arpad  Kiss, 
President  of  the  State  Planning  Commission,  the 
output  of  such  industries  was  scheduled  to  quad- 
ruple in  Rumania  and  Bulgaria,  to  treble  in  the  So- 
viet Union,  and  to  double  in  Czechoslovakia,  East 
Germany,  Poland,  and  Hungary.  In  January  1959, 
the  Hungarian  government,  along  witn  other  Soviet 
bloc  governments,  announced  a  new  policy  of  dis- 
continuing State  subsidies  to  most  socialized  indus- 
trial enterprises,  which  would  henceforth  be  obliged 
to  operate  on  a  profit-and-loss  basis,  and  of  reclassi- 
fying  all  jobs  and  wage  scales  in  order  to  equate 
income  with  productivity. 

Other  economic  plans  publicized  during  the  year 
envisaged  an  increase  of  coal  production  from  24 
million  tons  annually  to  36  million  tons  by  1975;  a 
series  of  joint  Czccn-Hungarian  hydro-electric  sta- 
tions on  the  Danube;  concentration  on  industries 
requiring  much  skilled  labor  and  few  raw  materials; 
ana  reconstruction  and  industrial  decentralization  in 
Budapest.  In  the  projected  five  year  plan  for  1961- 
65,  the  aims  were  a  doubling  of  gross  national  prod- 
uct by  1965,  a  70  to  75  percent  increase  in  indus- 
trial production,  a  rise  of  steel  output  from  1.7  mil- 
lion tons  annually  to  2.4  million  tons,  a  250  percent 
increase  in  tractors,  and  a  32  percent  increase  in 
farm  output. 

Politics.  In  February,  Bela  Kovacs,  leader  of  the 
Smallholders'  party  who  had  been  jailed  by  the 
Communists  from  1948-55  and  who  was  a  Minister 
in  Imre  Nagy's  revolutionary  regime  of  1956,  pub- 
licly avowed  his  repentance.  He  declared  his  ap- 
proval of  the  efforts  of  the  government  to  restore 
production,  denounced  multi-party  systems  of  gov- 
ernment, and  asked  the  people  to  support  the  Com- 
munist regime.  Long  ill  from  his  years  in  prison,  he 
died  aged  55,  in  Pecs  on  June  21.  Another  political 
figure,  61-year-old  Jozsef  Revai,  died  on  August  3. 
He  had  been  a  party  leader,  vice  president,  and  a 
colleague  of  the  fallen  Communist  ruler  Matyas 
Rakosi.  (See  OBITUARIES.) 

Soviet  Premier  Nikita  S.  Khrushchev  came  to 
Budapest  from  Albania  on  June  4,  on  a  friendship 
visit  and  was  welcomed  by  Kadar  and  other  Com- 
munist functionaries.  In  late  September,  the  Kadar 
regime  authorized  the  rebirth,  under  new  leader- 
ship, of  the  Hungarian  Writers  Union,  which  had 
helped  to  spark  the  revolution  of  1956.  The  party 
also  published  its  program  for  the  future,  condemn- 
ing the  policies  of  the  exiled  Rakosi  and  of  the  exe- 
cuted Imre  Nagy  and  espousing  total  socialization  in 
industry  and  agriculture.  The  report  noted  that 
membership  in  the  party,  which  was  900,000  before 
the  revolution  of  1956,  was  now  reduced  to  450,000 
by  the  elimination  of  "careerists  and  hostile  ele- 
ments." 

Party  Congress.  The  Communist  party  convened  its 
seventh  Congress  (the  first  since  the  1956  revolu- 
tion) on  Nov.  30,  1959.  First  Secretary  Kadar 
opened  the  sessions  by  declaring  that  Soviet  troops 
would  remain  in  Hungary  as  long  as  unsolved  inter- 
national problems  required  their  presence,  or  until 
an  East- West  accord  for  simultaneous  and  rnutuaj 
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withdrawal  of  all  troops  stationed  in  foreign  coun- 
tries. Khrushchev,  addressing  the  Congress  on  De- 
cember 1,  attributed  the  revolution  of  1956  to  the 
fact  that  the  former  leadership,  and  especially 
Matyas  Rakosi,  had  committed  serious  mistakes. 
In  a  speech  to  factory  workers,  December  3. 
Khrushchev  conceded  that  his  colleagues  had  had 
varying  opinions  regarding  Soviet  military  action 
against  the  Hungarian  rebels  of  1956,  which  he  com- 
pared to  the  armed  suppression  of  the  Hungarian 
rebels  of  1848  by  Nicholas  I. 

The  Congress  closed  after  approving  the  new  five 
year  plan  and  resolving  to  intensify  collectivization, 
industrialization,  and  ideological  warfare.  A  new 
Central  Committee  of  71  members  reelected  Kadar 
us  First  Secretary  and  named  as  other  members  of 
the  Secretariat  Jeno  Fock,  Gyula  Kallay,  Karoly 
Kiss,  and  Ceorgy  Marosan.  These,  along  with  Antal 
Apro,  Bela  Biszko,  Lajos  Feher,  Ferent  Munnich, 
Sandor  Ronai,  Mikolc  Somogiya.  and  Bezso  Nemes, 
constituted  the  new  Presidium  (Politburo). 

Religion.  On  Apr.  14,  L'Osservatore  Romano,  Vati- 
can newspaper,  accused  the  Budapest  regime  of 
pies&unng  Catholic  seminary  students  into  partici- 
pating in  a  peace  assembly.  A  month  later,  Pope 
John  XX111  publicly  denounced  the  Hungarian  gov- 
ernment for  fostering  a  schism  among  Catholics. 
Archbishop  Joseph  Croesz  and  other  Catholic  lead- 
ers continueid  to  cooperate  with  the  Communist  re- 
gime, despite  Vatican  disapproval.  Some  priests 
were  alleged  to  have  yielded  to  official  pressure  to 
join  Opus  Pacis  (Work  of  Peace)  and  to  have 
usurped  the  functions  of  their  bishops. 

Joset  Cardinal  Mindszenty  remained  a  refugee  in 
tiie  U.S.  Legation  in  Budapest.  He  has  been  there 
since  he  was  freed  from  prison  by  revolutionaries 
m  1956. 

Hungarian-American  Relations.  A  Hungarian  note 
of  January  27,  asking  for  a  restoration  of  normal 
relations,  was  dismissed  by  the  U.S.  State  Depart- 
ment as  offensive  and  insulting.  Budapest  replied  by 
threatening  to  restrict  the  freedom  of  movement  of 
members  of  the  U.S.  Legation  and  on  July  6,  after 
the  United  States  assumed  leadership  in  mobilizing 
the  1LO  vote  of  June,  forbade  U.S.  diplomats  to 
travel  more  than  40  km.  from  central  Budapest  with- 
out special  permission.  Washington  at  once  retali- 
ated in  kind. 

On  September  17,  on  the  eve  of  Khrushchev's  visit 
to  New  York,  the  American  Friends  of  the  Captive 
Nations,  the  Assembly  of  Captive  European  Nations, 
and  the  Hungarian  Committee  issued  a  report 
charging  that  Hungarian  intellectuals,  churchmen, 
workers,  and  peasants  continued  to  be  terrorized  by 
the  Communist  regime.  The  Hungarian  government 
proposed  in  early  October  to  negotiate  and  to  im- 
prove relations  with  the  United  States  and  was  ig- 
nored in  Washington.  On  the  third  anniversary  of 
the  1956  revolution  the  State  Department  declared 
that  the  date  would  live  in  history  as  the  symbol  of 
a  people  sacrificed  in  the  cause  of  independence  and 
freedom  in  the  face  of  ruthless  Soviet  military  inter- 
vention. At  the  same  time  the  House  Committee  on 
Un-American  Activities  released  testimony  by  Gen. 
Bela  Kiraly  and  Jozsef  Kovago,  ex-Mayor  of  Buda- 
pest, charging  Soviet  perfidy  in  1956,  and  asserting 
that  the  people  of  Hungary  were  plunged  into  an 
apathy  or  despair. 

U.N.  Indictment.  During  1959,  the  UN  General 
Assembly  adopted  resolutions  (December  9)  con- 
demning the  governments  of  Hungary  and  of  the 
Soviet  Union  for  continued  repression  of  human 
rights  and  lefusal  to  admit  UN  investigators  headed 
by"  Sir  Leslie  Munro.  In  April  the  International 

League  for  the  Rights  of  Man  submitted  evidence 


to  the  United  Nations  that  6,000  refugees  who  had 
returned  to  Hungary  on  a  pledge  of  amnesty  had  all 
been  exiled,  jailed,  or  executed.  On  June  23,  the 
43rd  conference  of  the  International  Labor  Organ- 
ization rejected  the  credentials  of  all  the  Hungarian 
delegates.  These  expressions  of  Western  indigna- 
tion remained  without  effect  in  Hungary.  See  THE 
NEW  INTERNATIONAL  YEARBOOK,  EVENTS  OF  1956, 
p.  220,  and  EVENTS  OF  1958,  p.  212.  See  also, 
UNION  OF  SOVIET  SOCIALIST  REPUBLICS,  UNITED 
NATIONS,  UNITED  STATES,  and  WORLD  COMMUNISM. 

—FREDERICK  L.  SCHUMAN 

HUSSEIN  I.  King  of  Jordan,  born  in  Amman,  Jor- 
dan, Nov.  11,  1935.  He  was  educated  at  Harrow 
and  the  Royal  Military  Academy,  Sandhurst,  Eng- 
land, as  well  as  at  Alexandria,  Egypt.  He  succeeded 
his  father,  King  Telal,  in  1952,  but  did  not  assume 
full  constitutional  power  until  1953,  when  he  came 
of  age.  See  JORDAN. 

ICELAND.  An  island  republic  in  the  North  Atlantic 
situated  200  mi.  east  of  Greenland  and  about  540 
miles  northwest  of  Scotland.  Area:  39,758  sq.mi., 
only  one  fourth  of  which  is  habitable.  Pop.  ( 1958 
est.):  169,000.  Chief  towns:  Reykjavik  (capital) 
67,589  in  1957,  Akureyri  8,302,  Hafnarfjordur 
6,400. 

Education  and  Religion.  Elementary  education  is 
compulsory  between  the  ages  of  7  and  15.  In  1957 
there  were  20,000  students  enrolled  in  elementary 
schools,  10,000  in  secondary  and  high  schools,  and 
750  in  the  university  at  Reykjavik.  Illiteracy  is  non- 
existent. The  national  church  is  the  Evangelical 
Lutheran  but  there  is  complete  religious  freedom. 

Production  and  Trade.  Fishing  is  the  chief  industry; 
it  directly  supports  nearly  30  percent  of  the  popu- 
lation and  accounts  for  between  92  and  97  percent 
of  the  country's  annual  exports.  The  total  fish  catch 
in  1957  amounted  to  502,700  metric  tons.  About  19 
percent  of  the  population  lives  by  agriculture  al- 
though only  0.5  percent  of  the  land  area  is  under 
cultivation.  In  1956  there  were  47,509  cattle,  706,- 
291  sheep,  and  105  goats.  Potatoes,  turnips,  and 
hay  are  the  chief  crops. 

Because  of  Iceland's  general  lack  of  natural  re- 
sources and  export  manufacturing  industries,  it  has  a 
chronically  unfavorable  trade  balance.  In  1958,  im- 
ports were  valued  at  1,406  million  kr6nur  and  ex- 
ports at  1,069  million  kr6nur.  In  1957  the  Soviet 
Union  was  Iceland's  leading  customer  (about  35 
percent  of  its  exports ) ,  as  well  as  one  of  its  leading 
suppliers. 

Transportation.  Since  there  are  no  railroads  or  in- 
land waterways,  almost  all  land  transportation  is  by 
motor  vehicle.  There  are  6,000  mi.  of  gravel  sur- 
faced roads  and,  in  1958,  there  were  17,802  regis- 
tered motor  vehicles.  The  telegraph,  telephone,  and 
radio  communications  systems  are  publicly  owned. 
Air  transportation  is  provided  within  Iceland  and 
between  Iceland  and  other  countries  by  three  com- 
panies. 

Government.  The  1958  budget  amounted  to  804 
million  kr6nur  in  revenue,  and  721  million  kr6nur 
in  expenditure.  The  public  debt  amounted  to  477 
million  kr6nur  in  1957.  Since  March  20,  1950,  the 
official  value  of  the  kr6na  has  been  U.S. $0.0614. 

Iceland  has  been  an  independent  republic  since 
June  17,  1944,  when  the  union  with  Denmark  was 
dissolved.  Legislative  power  is  exercised  by  the 
Althing,  the  oldest  parliament  in  the  world,  estab- 
lished in  930  A.D.  The  Althing  consists  of  60  elected 
members,  one  third  of  whom  are  elected  to  the 
upper  chamber  by  the  whole  Althing;  the  other  two 
thirds  form  the  lower  chamber.  President:  Asgeir 
Asgeirsson. 

Events,  1959.  Two  general  elections  and  a  far- 
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reaching  electoral  reform  marked  a  year  of  excep- 
tional political  activity.  Early  in  June,  the  Althing 
adopted  a  bill  providing  for  a  new  system  of  pro- 
portional elections  and  increasing  the  total  number 
of  members  of  parliament  from  52  to  60.  Under  this 
change,  the  country  was  to  be  divided  into  eight 
large  constituencies,  instead  of  30.  Under  the  Con- 
stitution, these  changes  could  not  become  valid  until 
the  bill  was  adopted  a  second  time  by  a  newly 
elected  parliament,  which  was  to  dissolve  for  fur- 
ther elections. 

At  the  first  balloting,  on  June  28,  the  Social- 
Democrats,  who  had  governed  the  country  since 
Dec.  26, 1958,  lost  heavily.  With  only  10.632  popu- 
lar votes  (against  15,153  oefore),  they  obtained  six 
seats  in  the  new  parliament,  instead  of  eight  in  the 
old  one.  Hardest  blow  for  them  was  the  failure  of 
Premier  Emil  Johnsson  to  win  reelection.  The  Com- 
munists also  suffered  a  setback,  dropping  from 
eight  to  seven  seats  after  their  voting  strength  had 
been  cut  from  15,859  to  12,929.  The  largest  gains 
were  registered  by  the  Liberals  ( Progressives ) ,  who 
advanced  from  12,925  to  23,026  votes  and  from  17 
to  19  seats,  while  the  polling  strength  of  the  con- 
servative Independence  party  remained  relatively 
unchanged  with  36,028  (35,027)  votes  and  20  (19; 
seats. 

In  spite  of  this  outcome,  the  minority  govern- 
ment neaded  by  Premier  Johnsson  remained  in 
office,  with  conditional  support  from  the  Inde- 
pendents. After  the  new  Althing  again  had  approved 
the  electoral  reform  bill  and  then  dissolved,  Ice- 
land's 97,000  eligible  voters  on  October  25  were 
called  to  the  polls  once  more.  In  contrast  to  the  June 
election,  it  now  was  the  turn  of  the  Left  to  make 
gains,  though  not  enough  to  offset  their  previous 
losses.  Both  the  Social-Democrats  and  the  Commu- 
nists advanced,  the  former  winning  nine  and  the 
latter  ten  seats  in  the  new  60-man  House.  On  the 
right,  the  Independence  party  also  scored  gains,  cap- 
turing a  total  of  24  seats,  while  the  Progressives 
dropped  back  to  17. 

On  November  18,  the  government  of  Premier 
Johnsson  resigned.  Two  davs  later,  President  As- 
geirsson  entnisted  the  head  of  the  Independence 
party,  Olafur  Thors,  with  the  formation  of  a  new 
cabinet.  Thors,  having  entered  into  a  formal  coali- 
tion with  the  Social-Democrats,  assumed  the  pre- 
miership of  the  new  government. 

In  international  relations,  the  year  was  marked 
by  further  incidents  involving  Iceland's  NATO 
partners,  the  United  States  and  Britain.  The  most 
serious  of  these  incidents  occurred  on  September  5, 
when  two  Icelandic  officials,  who  had  entered  a  re- 
stricted area  at  the  American  Keflavik  air  base 
without  proper  passes,  were  forced  by  armed  guards 
to  lie  prone  on  the  ground.  Iceland  delivered  a  for- 
mal protest  to  Washington,  while  Foreign  Minister 
G.  I.  Cudmundsson  warned,  "if  we  have  many  more 
incidents  it  may  become  dangerous."  On  Septem- 
ber 18,  Gen.  Gilbert  Pritchard,  commander  of  the 
Keflavik  base  for  the  past  two  months,  was  relieved 
of  his  command  at  the  request  of  the  Icelandic  gov- 
ernment. 

Iceland's  dispute  with  Britain  over  offshore  fish- 
ing rights  continued  unabated  throughout  the  year. 
Again,  a  number  of  British  trawlers  were  stopped 
within  the  12-mile  limit  claimed  by  Iceland,  but  no 
violence  occurred.  However,  the  collision  on  May  22 
of  an  Icelandic  coastal  patrol  boat  and  a  British 
destroyer  within  the  disputed  water  area  caused  a 
new  flareup.  The  Icelanders  charged  deliberate 
ramming,  while  the  British  blamed  the  accident  on 
an  error  of  seamanship.  On  August  31,  Britain  re- 
ported a  drop  of  about  one  third  in  catches  made  by 


its  fishermen  off  Iceland  in  the  year  since  the  dis- 
pute began.  — JOACHIM  JOESTEN 
IDAHO.  A  mountain  State.  Area:  83,557  sq.mi.  Pop. 
(1956  est.):  625,000.  Chief  cities  (1950  census): 
Boise  (capital)  34,393,  Pocatello  26,131,  Idaho 
Falls  19,218,  Twin  Falls  17,600,  Lewiston  12,985, 
Coeur  d'Alene  12,198. 

Nickname,  The  Gem  State.  Motto,  Esto  Perpetua 
( Mayest  Thou  Endure  Forever! ) .  Flower,  Syringa. 
Bird,  Mountain  Bluebird.  Song,  Here  We  Have 
Idaho.  Entered  the  Union,  July  3,  1890.  See  EDU- 
CATION, SCHOOLS,  VITAL  STATISTICS. 

Finonc*.  For  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30,  1958. 
general  revenue  amounted  to  $88.2  million;  general 
expenditure,  $94.3  million.  Borrowing  during  the 
fiscal  year  amounted  to  $385,000;  debt  redemption 
was  $117,000. 

Elections.  There  were  no  general  elections  for  ma- 
jor state- wide  officials  in  1959. 

Legislation.  The  Idaho  legislature  met  in  regular 
session  from  January  5  through  March  10.  General 
fund  appropriations  of  $75.6  million  were  approved 
for  the  1959-60  biennium.  This  was  an  $11  million 
increase  over  those  of  the  preceding  period  with 
education  accounting  for  almost  90  percent  of  the 
increase.  About  $10  million  is  expected  to  be  raised 
by  several  revenue  measures  adopted.  Income  tax 
rates  were  increased.  The  Federal  pattern  of  exemp- 
tions was  adopted  for  State  purposes.  A  $5  credit  for 
each  dependent  was  discontinued  and  a  $10  sur- 
charge was  placed  on  each  return  filed.  The  cig- 
arette tax  was  raised  from  4$  to  5tf  a  pack. 

The  salary  of  the  Lieutenant  Governor  was  almost 
doubled  at  $12,000  a  year.  Salaries  of  Supreme 
Court  Justices  were  raised  from  $10,500  to  $12,000 
and  of  District  Judges  from  $9,500  to  $10,500. 

State  support  of  public  schools  was  raised  by  $5 
million  to  a  total  of  $27  million  for  the  biennium. 
Total  appropriations  for  education  rose  to  $47.8 
million  from  $38.8  million  in  1957-59. 

Highway  and  highway  safety  legislation  featured 
a  record  appropriation  of  $90.3  million  including 
$54.8  million  in  Federal  grants  for  road  construc- 
tion for  the  next  two  years.  In  addition,  $2  million 
was  authorized  for  a  new  building  for  the  State  De- 
partment of  Law  Enforcement.  A  legislatively  estab- 
lished demerit  rating  system  replaced  an  adminis- 
tratively established  point  system.  The  system 
permits  magistrates  to  revoke  drivers'  licenses  for 
repeated  violations.  The  Western  Interstate  Cor- 
rections Compact  providing  legal  foundation  for 
contracts  among  the  western  States  to  confine  speci- 
fied kinds  of  convicted  persons  of  one  State  in  the 
institutions  of  another,  was  ratified. 

Additional  unemployment  benefit  coverage  be- 
yond the  present  maximum  of  26  weeks  during  pe- 
riods of  abnormal  unemployment  was  provided  for. 
A  16-week  extension  of  benefits  was  authorized 
when  the  ratio  of  exhaustions  at  the  end  of  a  calen- 
dar quarter  is  more  than  10  percent  above  a  seven 
year  average  for  the  comparable  quarter,  and  when 
insured  unemployment  exceeds  6  percent.  Maximum 
payment  remains  $40  per  week. 

Officers,  1959.  Governor,  Robert  E.  Smylie;  Lieut. 
Governor,  W.  E.  Drevlow;  Secretary  of  State,  Arnold 
Williams;  Attorney  General,  Frank  L.  Benson;  Trea- 
surer, Ruth  G.  Moon;  Auditor,  Toe  R.  Williams. 
ILLINOIS.  An  east  north  central  State.  Area:  56,400 
sq.mi.  Pop.  (1956  est.):  9,432,000.  Chief  cities 
(1950  census  unless  otherwise  indicated):  Spring- 
field (capital)  81,628,  Chicago  3,620,962,  Peoria 
111,856,  Rockford  92,927,  East  St.  Louis  82,295, 
Evanston  74,959  (1955),  Cicero  67,989  (1954), 
Decarur  66,269,  Oak  Park  63,259,  Aurora  56,766 
(1956),  Joliet  51,601,  Berwyn  51,280. 
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Nickname,  The  Prairie  State.  Motto,  State  Sov- 
ereignty-National Union.  Flower,  Native  Violet. 
Bird,  Cardinal.  Song,  Illinois.  Entered  the  Union, 
Dec.  3, 1818.  See  EDUCATION,  SCHOOLS,  VITAL  STA- 
TISTICS. 

Fincmc*.  For  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30,  1958, 
general  revenue  amounted  to  $975  million;  general 
expenditure,  $1,139.5  million.  Borrowing  during  the 
fiscal  year  amounted  to  $69,565,000;  and  debt  re- 
demption was  $29,537,000. 

EUctions.  There  were  no  general  elections  for  ma- 
jor state-wide  officials  in  1959. 

legislation.  The  Illinois  legislature  met  in  regular 
session  from  January  7  through  June  30.  Total  ap- 
propriations for  the  1959-61  biennium  amounted  to 
$2,745.8  million,  approximately  $475  million  more 
than  the  last  biennium.  General  government  opera- 
tions accounted  for  about  $831  million  of  the  ap- 
propriations; aids  and  grants,  $1,050  million;  capital 
improvements,  $83  million,  and  other  expenditures 
including  State  highway  construction  and  debt 
service,  about  $781  million.  Sales  and  use  taxes  were 
increased  O.Stf  per  dollar  for  the  period  from  June 
30,  1959  to  July  1,  1961.  The  proceeds,  estimated 
at  approximately  $106  million  during  the  current 
biennium,  are  to  be  used  for  common  school  grants. 
Alcoholic  liquors  taxes  were  increased  by  50  percent 
in  all  categories  and  the  method  of  payment  was 
changed  from  a  stamp  system  to  the  reporting  sys- 
tem. The  increase  is  expected  to  yield  approximately 
$20  million  during  the  current  biennium.  Counties 
were  authorized  to  levy  0.5  of  one  percent  sales 
tax  in  unincorporated  territory  in  the  county. 

State  aid  for  local  school  districts  was  increased 
$25  annually  for  each  pupil  plus  an  increase  in  the 
ceiling  of  State  aid  of  $52  annually  per  pupil.  State 
aid  was  provided  to  encourage  study  programs  for 
gifted  children.  The  number  of  university  scholar- 
ships was  substantially  increased. 

Highway  and  highway  safety  legislation  included 
a  complete  revision  and  codification  of  laws  relating 
to  the  construction,  maintenance,  and  operation  of 
State  and  county  highways,  township  and  district 
roads,  and  certain  municipal  streets  and  highway 
structures.  The  establishment  of  school  zones  limit- 
ing speed  to  20  mph  was  authorized. 

Absentee  voting  privileges  were  extended  to 
spouses  and  dependents  of  military  personnel  as 
well  as  to  civilian  employees  in  foreign  service. 

Important  legislation  in  the  field  of  court  organ- 
ization and  administration  was  adopted.  Justice  dis- 
tricts rather  than  townships  will  be  used  for  elec- 
tions and  justices  are  placed  on  a  salary  rather  than 
a  fee  basis.  The  office  of  court  administrator  under 
direction  of  the  Supreme  Court  was  created  to  im- 
prove the  efficiency  of  courts  of  record.  An  out-of- 
State  witness  act  was  passed  to  provide  a  method  for 
obtaining  the  attendance  of  witnesses  in  grand  jury 
and  criminal  proceedings  from  other  States  that 
have  enacted  a  comparable  act  and  to  grant  recip- 
rocal rights  to  other  States  with  such  an  act. 

Officers,  1959.  Governor,  William  G.  Stratton; 
Lieut.  Governor,  John  William  Chapman;  Secretary 
of  State,  Charles  F.  Carpentier;  Attorney  General, 
Latham  Castle;  State  Treasurer,  Joseph  D.  Lohman; 
State  Auditor,  Elbert  S.  Smith. 
ILLUMINATION.  The  year  1959  brought  forth  sev- 
eral significant  and  fundamental  developments  in 
light  sources  and  associated  equipment  and  an  in- 
creased acceptance  by  users  of  the  need  for  and 
benefits  to  be  derived  from  higher  lighting  levels. 

Several  developments  have  been  introduced  by 
manufacturers  of  fluorescent  lamps.  A  new  noncir- 
cular  cross-section  1,500-milliampere  lamp  provides 
a  15  percent  increase  in  light  output.  Fluorescent 


lamps  designed  for  the  outdoor  market  have  been 
introduced,  including  a  jacketed  design  for  weather- 
exposed  applications.  The  popular  40-watt  rapid 
start  lamp  has  been  almost  universally  adopted.  In 
new  designs  of  standard  lamps,  their  efficiencies 
have  been  significantly  increased  and  now  approach 
80  lumens  per  watt.  The  concept  of  panel  or  area 
fluorescent  lamps  was  introduced  for  future  appli- 
cation. U-shaped  and  fluorescent  lamps  with  internal 
filament  ballasts  have  also  been  announced. 

Unique  in  the  incandescent  lamp  field  was  the 
development  of  thin  tubular  quartz  lamps  for  gen- 
eral lighting.  As  a  result  of  a  regenerative  iodine 
cycle,  the  lamps  do  not  blacken  during  life.  The 
size  of  the  source  makes  possible  extremely  well 
controlled  light  distribution  from  fixtures. 

In  the  field  of  light  measurements,  the  National 
Bureau  of  Standards  has  installed  a  new  primary 
standard.  An  ingot  of  pure  platinum  is  heated  elec- 
trically by  a  450-kc  generator. 

The  development  of  high-current  silicon-con- 
trolled rectifiers  has  resulted  in  improved  compact 
theatrical  lighting  dimmers.  For  hospitals,  labora- 
tories, and  other  areas  where  equipment  that  is  sen- 
sitive to  fluorescent  lamp  radio  interference  is  used, 
a  glass  lighting  panel  has  been  developed  which 
eliminates  such  radiated  interference  from  the 
fixture. 

To  improve  further  the  efficiency  of  fluorescent 
street-lighting  luminaires,  a  design  using  a  Peltier 
thermoelectric  heat  pump  to  maintain  lamps  at  near 
optimum  efficiency  over  a  wide  range  or  ambient 
temperatures  has  been  developed. 

New  developments  in  transportation  lighting  fea- 
tured high-frequency  operation  of  fluorescent  lamps 
at  3,000  cycles  and  even  higher  on  buses. 

Electroluminescent  panels  of  low  brightness  are 
finding  applications  in  residential  night  lights,  high- 
way signs,  and  aircraft  and  automotive  instrument 
panels.  Wriile  these  area  sources  give  very  limited 
amounts  of  illumination,  their  future  development 
will  undoubtedly  make  them  sources  of  light  almost 
comparable  with  fluorescent  lamps.  Their  chief  ad- 
vantage is  that  a  fairly  large  area  can  be  employed 
as  a  source  of  light  and  in  different  colors.  A  patent 
was  granted  in  1959  for  an  improvement  in  this 
type  of  lamp  that  will  increase  its  light  output  four- 

The  General  Electric  Co.  has  introduced  on  the 
market  a  400-watt  luminaire,  which  is  a  mercury- 
vapor  lamp.  A  new  cadmium-sulfide  photoelectric 
control  is  an  integral  part  of  these  units.  This  dusk- 
to-dawn  control  has  a  sensing  element  hermetically 
sealed  in  a  special  atmosphere  for  humidity  protec- 
tion and  long  life. 

An  air-cooled  lamp  has  been  introduced  by  the 
Sylvania  Electric  Products  Co.  which  has  allowed 
the  redesign  of  an  hydrogen  art  illuminator  with  the 
elimination  of  a  water-cooling  system  and  an  in- 
crease in  lighting  efficiency.  This  company  has  also 
developed  a  microminiature  incandescent  lamp  so 
small  that  it  will  pass  through  the  eye  of  a  large 
needle.  — G.  C.  BAXTER  ROWE 

IMMIGRATION  AND  NATURALIZATION.  Arrivals.  Dur- 
ing the  year  ended  June  30,  1959,  a  record  number 
of  157  million  people  crossed  the  borders  of  the 
United  States.  Of  this  number,  84  million  alien  and 
66  million  citizen  entries  were  frequent  border 
crossings  at  the  Canadian  and  Mexican  borders. 
Others  were:  260,686  immigrants  admitted  for  per- 
manent residence;  a  record  high  of  1,024,945  tour- 
ists, foreign  government  officials,  students,  and  other 
temporary  visitors;  447,535  Mexican  agricultural  la- 
borers; 1,692,893  alien  and  857,741  citizen  crew- 
men  of  the  vessels  and  planes  arriving  from  abroad; 
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and  1,804,435  United  States  cite 
trips  overseas. 

Immigrants.  The  260,686  immigrants  admitted  to 
the  United  States  for  permanent  residence  in  1959 
was  a  small  increase  of  about  3  percent  over  the 
number  of  immigrants  in  the  preceding  year. 

TABLE  1— IMMIGRANT  ALIENS  ADMITTED 

TO  THE  UNITED  STATES  BY  CLASSES 

UNDER  THE  IMMIGRATION  LAWS 

(Years  ended  June  30,  1957  to  1959) 
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1959 

1958 

1957 

Total  immigrants 

260,686 

253,265 

326,867 

Quota  immigrants        

97,657 

102,153 

97,178 

Nonquota  immigrants  ... 

163,029 

151,112 

229,689 

Husbands  of  U.S.  citizens 
Wives  and  children  of  U.S.  citizens 
Natives    of    nonquota    countries, 

6,913 
29,489 

5,833 
29,487 

5,767 
26,592 

their  spouses  and  children 
Ministers,  their  spouses  and  chil- 

68,196 

88,575 

113,488 

dren 

558 

435 

403 

Admitted    under    Refugee    Relief 

Act  of  1953 

198 

1,012 

82,444 

Admitted    under    Act    of    Sept. 

11,  19S7 

24,834 

24,467 

Other  nonquota  immigrants 

32,841 

1.303 

995 

Quota  Immigrants.  Quota  immigrants  numbered 
97,657  in  1959,  a  decrease  of  about  4  percent  com- 
pared to  last  year's  figure.  This  decrease  can  be  at- 
tributed to  the  smaller  number  of  immigrants  com- 
ing both  from  the  United  Kingdom  and  from  Ireland 
this  year.  Other  countries  do  not  show  important 
variation  from  the  previous  year's  figure. 

Within  the  national  quotas,  preference  categories 
are  established  for  highly  skilled  aliens,  and  for 
specified  close  relatives  of  United  States  citizens 
and  resident  aliens.  The  first  preference  portion 
takes  up  50  percent  of  a  quota  and  is  assigned  to 
highly  skilled  professional  and  technical  persons 
whose  services  are  urgently  needed  in  the  United 
States.  About  3,500  persons  were  admitted  under 
this  category  in  1959,  showing  an  11  percent  de- 
crease from  1958.  Their  spouses  and  children  ad- 
mitted under  the  same  classification  numbered  over 
3,000.  In  addition,  6,843  relatives  of  United  States 


citizens  were  admitted  in  the  second  and  fourth 
preference  categories,  and  7,543  spouses  and  chil- 
dren of  resident  aliens  entered  under  the  third 
preference  portion  of  the  quotas.  While  the  number 
of  relatives  of  citizens  shows  a  9  percent  decrease, 
the  number  of  relatives  of  resident  aliens  rose  some 
40  percent  in  comparison  to  last  year's  figures. 

In  addition  to  the  preference  quota  admissions, 
there  were  76,638  nonpreference  quota  immigrants. 
Most  quota  immigrants  came  from  Germany  (23,- 
997),  the  United  Kingdom  (20.279),  Ireland 
(7,291),  Poland  (5,894),  and  Italy  (5,871).  In 
fact,  these  five  countries  accounted  for  about  two 
thirds  of  all  the  quota  immigrants  in  1959. 

Nonquota  Immigrants.  Nonquota  immigrants  are 
admitted  without  numerical  restriction,  but  must 
conform  to  the  standards  of  health,  morals,  literacy, 
and  economics  established  by  the  law  for  all  immi- 
grants. Total  nonquota  immigration  in  1959  amount- 
ed to  163,029.  an  increase  of  about  12,000  over  last 
year.  Again,  this  year,  the  largest  group  entering  as 
nonquota  immigrants  consisted  of  66,386  natives  of 
the  independent  countries  of  the  Western  Hem- 
isphere. This  was,  however,  some  23  percent  less 
than  in  the  preceding  year,  mainly  because  of  a  con- 
siderable decline  in  the  number  of  immigrants  com- 
ing from  Canada,  Mexico,  and  Cuba. 

Spouses  and  children  of  United  States  citizens, 
numbering  36,402,  were  the  second  largest  group  of 
nonquota  immigrants. 

Special  legislation  provided  for  the  inclusion  of 
25,424  Hungarians  into  the  nonquota  group.  The 
Act  of  July  25,  1958,  prescribed  the  conditions 
under  which  the  Hungarian  refugees,  having  been 
in  the  United  States  under  parole  for  two  years  or 
more,  could  adjust  their  status  to  that  of  permanent 
resident  aliens. 

Another  nonquota  group  of  24,834  persons  en- 
tered this  year  under  the  Act  of  Sept.  11,  1957.  This 
group  consisted  of  2,934  orphans,  1,471  highly 
skilled  aliens,  1,457  spouses  and  children  of  such 
aliens,  1,036  parents  of  U.S.  citizens,  5,154  spouses 
and  children  of  resident  aliens,  and  12,782  refu- 
gees-escapees and  expellees. 


TABLE  2— IMMIGRANT  ALIENS  ADMITTED  TO  THE  UNITED  STATES,  BY  CLASSES 

AND  PRINCIPAL  COUNTRIES  OF  BIRTH. 

(Year  ended  June  30,  1959) 


Spouses. 

Natives  of 

Admissions 

children 

West.  Hemisphere 

',,        under 

Other 

Country  or  region  of  birth 

Total 
admitted 

Quota 
immigrants 

0/U.S 

their  spouses 
and  children 

Act  of 
Sept.  11,  1957 

nonquota 
immigrants 

All  countries      

260,686 

97,657 

36,402 

68,196 

24,834 

33,597 

Europe        
Austria                     

158,023 
2,355 

89,145 
1,474 

21,478 
386 

1,268 
13 

17,681 
321 

28,451 
161 

Czechoslovakia       

2,813 

2,219 

339 

19 

52 

184 

France 

4,487 

2,784 

1,550 

41 

67 

45 

Germany               

....       31,422 

23,997 

6,916 

81 

221 

207 

Greece         

4,507 

435 

2,003 

12 

1,923 

134 

Ireland  .            

.    ..         7,371 

7,291 

29 

6 

1 

44 

Netherlands  .".!'..!'..   '...'.  

....       16,251 
4,005 

5,871 
2,903 

4,033 
346 

307 
24 

5,779 
575 

261 
157 

Norway    
Poland  

2,484 
8,301 

2,248 
5,894 

178 
1,241 

4 
73 

11 
823 

43 
270 

Sweden               

2,079 

2,020 

20 

8 

4 

27 

United    Kingdom  

.  .  .  .       20,954 

20,279 

248 

154 

38 

235 

Yugoslavia    

4,349 

1,146 

660 

25 

2,350 

168 

Other  Europe  

.  .  .  .       46,645 

10,584 

3,529 

501 

5,516 

26,515 

North  America  
Canada  

,       64,740 
,  .  .  .       23,082 

1,527 
9 

2,134 
71 

57,379 
22,295 

297 
10 

3,403 
697 

Mexico  
West  Indies        , 
Central  America        
Other  North  America  

,  .  ,  .       23,061 
12,218 
5,808 
571 

1,212 
102 
203 

32 
1,912 
83 
36 

20,706 
8,551 
5,579 
248 

258 
21 

2,319 
285 
39 
63 

South  America  

9,792 

160 

188 

9,352 

21 

71 

Asia       , 

....       24,312 

4,941 

11,781 

127 

5,897 

1,566 

Africa  ...               , 
Australia  and  New  Zealand  

2,631 
870 

1,115 
503 

530 
253 

47 
23 

875 
59 

64 
32 

Other  countries  , 

318 

266 

38 

10 
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Nonimmigrants.  Admissions  of  nonimmigrants 
(other  than  border  crossers  and  crewmen)  totaled 
more  than  one  million  during  the  year  ended  June 
30,  1959,  an  increase  of  21  percent  over  the  pre- 
ceding year.  This  group  of  aliens,  admitted  for 
temporary  periods,  included  597,982  "visitors  for 
pleasure,  or  tourists,  and  91,434  persons  who 
visited  tne  United  States  for  business  reasons. 

During  the  year,  35,583  students  were  admitted, 
an  increase  or  only  2  percent  over  last  year.  The 
largest  number  of  students  came  from  Canada 
(7,239),  Mexico  (4,813),  Cuba  (3,917),  India 
(1,171),  Iran  (1,103),  and  China,  including  For- 
mosa (1,088). 

TABLE  3— NONIMMIGRANT  ALIENS  ADMITTED 

TO  THE  UNITED  STATES 
(Years  ended  June  30,  1958  and  1959) 


aliens  were  required  to  depart  without  formal  pro- 
ceedings. Table  IV  shows  the  principal  charges  for 
deportation. 

TABLE  4— ALIENS  DEPORTED  FROM  THE 

UNITED  STATES  BY  CAUSE 
(Years  ended  June  30,  1957  to  1959) 


Class 

1959 

1958 

Total  nonimmigrants  admitted 

1,024,945 

847,764 

Foreign  government  officials 

30,701 

29,265 

Representatives  to  international  organiza- 

tions 

7,607 

6,781 

Temporary  visitors  for  business 

91,434 

81,405 

Temporary  visitors  for  pleasure 

597,982 

514,599 

Transit  aliens 

116,814 

99,190 

Treaty  traders  and  investors 

3,036 

2,500 

Students 

35,583 

34,848 

Temporary  workers  and  industrial  trainees 

29,339 

24,402 

Representatives    of    foreign    information 
media                 .           .    . 

1,198 

1,027 

24,293 

20,349 

Returning  resident   aliens 

85,915 

32,747 

Other  nonimmigrants 

1,043 

651 

Cause 

1959 

1958 

1957 

All  CRUSftS    .                    .... 

7,988 

7,142 

5,082 

Subversive  or  anarchistic             .... 

7 

6 

12 

Criminals              .            .... 

547 

583 

549 

Immoral  classes 

126 

124 

112 

Violators  of  narcotic  laws 

130 

183 

114 

Mental  or  physical  defectives 

78 

107 

59 

Previously  excluded  or  deported 

332 

305 

263 

Failed  to  maintain  or  comply  with 

conditions  of  nonimmigrant  status 
Entered  without  proper  documents 

3,059 
483 

2,333 
472 

1,264 
662 

Entered  without  inspection  or  by  false 

statements 

3,191 

2,995 

1.999 

Likely  to  become  public  charges     .   . 

15 

9 

8 

Miscellaneous 

20 

25 

40 

In  addition,  24,293  engineers,  teachers,  students, 
and  other  aliens  entered  the  United  States  on  an  ex- 
change basis,  with  United  States  citizens  going  to 
the  respective  foreign  countries.  Of  these  aliens, 
9,952  came  from  Europe,  8,399  from  Asia,  752 
from  Africa,  and  the  remainder  from  Oceania  and 
countries  of  the  Western  Hemisphere. 

Nonimmigrant  status  as  a  temporary  worker  is 
accorded  an  alien  having  a  foreign  residence  who 
is  coming  temporarily  to  the  United  States  to  per- 
form services  of  an  exceptional  nature,  or  who  is  en- 
tering to  perform  temporary  work  for  which  no 
workers  are  available  in  the  United  States,  or  who 
is  entering  as  an  industrial  trainee.  Mexican  agricul- 
tural laborers  are  allowed  to  enter  the  country  under 
special  legislation. 

There  were  29,339  temporary  workers  admitted 
during  this  year,  including  industrial  trainees.  This 
figure  exceeds  last  year's  admissions  in  this  category 
by  about  20  percent. 

In  addition  to  the  above,  there  were  447,535 
Mexican  agricultural  laborers  admitted,  showing  an 
increase  of  about  30,000  over  the  previous  year  s 
figure.  Also,  1,692,893  alien  crewmen  serving  on 
vessels  and  planes  arriving  in  the  United  States  were 
inspected  and  granted  permission  to  land.  This  fig- 
ure shows  little  variation  from  the  previous  year. 

Apprehension  and  expulsion  of  aliens.  There  has 
been  a  continued  decline  in  the  number  of  appre- 
hensions of  aliens  illegally  in  the  United  States. 
This  is  chiefly  due  to  the  decrease  in  the  number  of 
Mexicans  apprehended.  In  1959,  a  total  of  45,336 
illegal  aliens  were  apprehended,  compared  to  53,474 
in  1958. 

Formal  deportation  was  effected  in  7,988  cases 
during  1959,  showing  an  increase  of  about  10  per- 
cent over  1958.  Failure  to  maintain,  or  to  comply 
with  conditions  of  nonimmigrant  status,  and  entry 
without  inspection  or  by  false  statements  were  the 
principal  reasons  for  deportation.  Seven  aliens  were 
deported  on  subversive  grounds  and  803  on  crimi- 
nal, immoral,  or  narcotics  charges.  A  total  of  56,610 


Aliens  In  the  United  States.  The  Immigration  and 
Nationality  Act  requires  that  every  alien  in  the 
United  States  on  January  1  of  each  year  report  his 
address  during  that  month.  In  1959,  a  total  of 
2,948.694  aliens  reported.  Each  year  the  center  of 
the  alien  population  moves  toward  the  southwest, 
the  same  direction  in  which  the  center  of  the  general 
population  is  moving,  but  the  alien  population  is 
moving  somewhat  faster.  The  northeast  region,  com- 
prising the  States  of  New  York,  New  Jersey,  and 
those  north  and  east  of  New  York,  accounted  for 
977,628  of  the  aliens  who  reported.  The  southwest 
region,  consisting  of  the  States  from  Texas  and 
Arkansas  west  to  California  and  north  to  Wyoming, 
had  923,439  aliens  who  reported.  About  half  of  the 
aliens  reporting  in  the  southwest  region  are  Mexican 
nationals. 

Naturalizations.  During  the  year  ended  June  30, 
1959,  there  were  103,931  persons  who  gained  U.S. 
citizenship  through  naturalization;  72  percent  were 
from  Europe  (chiefly  Germany,  the  United  King- 
dom, Italy,  and  Poland),  10  percent  from  Canada, 
and  5  percent  from  Mexico.  While  almost  three 
fourths  were  naturalized  under  the  general  provi- 
sions of  the  laws,  there  were  more  than  19,000  wives 
and  husbands  of  U.S.  citizens,  and  almost  6,000 
children,  including  adopted  children  of  citizens, 
who  were  naturalized  under  special  provisions  ap- 
plicable to  these  classes.  A  third  of  the  children  were 
formerly  German,  and  another  6  percent  were  Japa- 
nese. 

Petitions  for  naturalization  were  denied  in  2,208 
cases.  This  figure  includes  1,831  cases  in  which  the 
petitioner  withdrew  the  petition  or  failed  to  prose- 
cute it.  Others  were  denied  because  the  petitioner 
failed  to  establish  good  moral  character,  or  lacked 
knowledge  of  English,  or  for  various  other  statutory 
reasons. 

While  the  filing  of  a  declaration  of  intention  is 
optional,  tie  receipts  continued  to  be  high.  Some 
State  licensing  laws  require  an  alien  to  have  filed  a 
declaration  in  order  to  qualify.  Some  employers, 
particularly  those  doing  national  defense  work,  re- 
quire this  first  paper"  as  a  prerequisite  for  employ- 
ment. An  alien  must  have  filed  a  declaration  in  order 
to  be  able  to  enlist  in  the  armed  forces.  During  the 
fiscal  year,  16,115  declarations  of  intention  were 
filed,  a  decrease  of  81  from  the  preceding  fiscal  year. 

Citizenship  may  be  derived  through  naturalized 
parents,  or  through  marriage.  As  evidence  of  citi- 
zenship, 18,255  derivative  certificates  were  issued. 
Citizenship  may  also  be  acquired  through  birth 
abroad  to  citizen  parents,  and  6,907  certificates  were 
issued  to  those  wno  thus  acquired  citizenship. 
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The  citizenship  of  154  persons  was  revoked  dur- 
ing the  year.  Ground  for  revocation  in  149  cases  was 
the  establishment  of  permanent  residence  abroad 
within  five  years  after  naturalization. 

Table  5  indicates  the  principal  countries  of  for- 
mer allegiance  of  the  persons  naturalized  during  the 
years  ended  June  30,  1955-1959. 

TABLE  5— PRINCIPAL  COUNTRIES  OF 

FORMER  ALLEGIANCE  OF  PERSONS 

NATURALIZED  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES 

(  Years  ended  June  30,  1955  to  1959) 

Former 

Country  1959          1958  1957        1956          1955 

Ml    countries       103,931     119,866     138,043     145,885     209,526 


British  Empire 

10,990 

12,428 

13,210 

13,600 

22,974 

Canada 

10,324 

10,211 

10,891 

11,539 

18,151 

Czechoslovakia 

1,474 

2,271 

2,739 

3,174 

5,890 

France 

1,920 

2,130 

2,357 

2,406 

3,320 

Germany 

18,442 

20,486 

17,445 

16,230 

17,842 

Greece 

2,457 

3,370 

4,791 

2,550 

3,785 

Hungary 

1,444 

2,541 

3,924 

3,513 

4,292 

Ireland 

3,163 

3,259 

3,624 

4.832 

9,116 

haly 

8,079 

8,462 

9,056 

9,549 

16,128 

J-pan 

3,094 

2,736 

2,861 

4,231 

7,593 

Latvia 

1,634 

2,511 

4,482 

4,988 

3,057 

Mexico 

5,147 

5,042 

5,541 

6,958 

10,166 

Netherlands 

2,078 

2,000 

2,060 

2,229 

2,979 

Poland 

7,603 

11,038 

16,582 

17,256 

27,777 

U  S  S.R. 

3.205 

4,582 

6,993 

7,771 

8.627 

Yugoslavia 

2,121 

4,154 

4,647 

4,681 

3,689 

Other 

20,756 

22.645 

26,840 

30,378 

44,140 

N«w  legislation.  A  number  of  Acts  affecting  immi- 
gration were  passed  by  Congress  during  the  fiscal 
year  ended  Tune  30,  1959.  Included  were: 

The  Act  of  July  25,  1958  (P.L.  85-559),  author- 
izes the  creation  of  a  record  of  admission  for  perma- 
nent residence  in  the  case  of  Hungarian  refugees 
paroled  into  the  United  States  who  have  been  in  the 
United  States  for  at  least  two  years. 

The  Act  of  Aug.  21, 1958  (P.L.  85-700),  amends 
and  completely  revises  section  245  of  the  Immigra- 
tion and  Nationality  Act  having  to  do  with  adjust- 
ment of  status  of  nonimmigrant  to  immigrant.  Sec- 
tion 2  of  this  Act  amends  the  Act  of  Sept.  11.  1957 
(P.L.  85-316),  by  declaring  that  any  alien  eligible 
for  a  first  preference  quota  visa  on  the  basis  of  a 
visa  petition  approved  by  the  Attorney  General 
prior  to  July  1,  1958,  shall  be  held  to  be  a  nonquota 
immigrant  and  shall  be  issued  a  nonquota  visa. 

The  Act  of  Aug.  20,  1958  (P.L.  85-697)  amends 
section  323(c)  ot  the  Immigration  and  Nationality 
Act  as  added  by  section  11  of  the  Act  of  Sept.  11, 
1957  (P.L.  85-316),  by  permitting  the  expeditious 
naturalization  of  adopted  children  of  missionaries  or 
other  U.S.  citizens  going  abroad  to  perform  minis- 
terial or  priestly  duties.  Section  2  of  this  Act  amends 
section  319(b)  and  permits  the  expeditious  natural- 
ization of  alien  spouses  of  U.S.  citizens  who  are  mis- 
sionaries or  who  are  going  abroad  to  perform  minis- 
terial or  priestly  duties. 

The  Act  of  Sept.  2,  1958  (P.L.  85-892),  author- 
izes the  issuance  of  1,500  special  nonquota  immi- 
grant visas  to  nationals  or  citizens  of  Portugal  who, 
because  of  natural  calamity  in  the  Azores  Islands 
subsequent  to  Sept.  1,  1957,  are  out  of  their  usual 
place  of  abode  in  such  islands.  It  also  authorizes  the 
issuance  of  special  nonquota  immigrant  visas,  not 
to  exceed  in  number  one  year's  annual  quota  of  the 
Netherlands,  to  aliens  who  are  nationals  or  citizens 
of  the  Netherlands,  who  have  been  displaced  from 
their  usual  place  of  abode  in  Indonesia  subsequent 
to  Jan.  1,  1949.  and  who  were  residing  in  the  con- 
tinental Netherlands  on  the  date  of  the  enactment  of 
this  Act.  -J.  M.  SWING 

INDIA,  Republic  of.    A  republic  in  southeastern  Asia, 
associated  with  the  Commonwealth.  The  Indian 


Union  includes  14  States  and  six  centrally  adminis- 
tered Territories.  Capital:  New  Delhi. 

Ar«a  and  Population.  1,269,640  sq.mi.  Pop.  ( 1958 
est. ) :  397.5  million.  About  80  percent  of  the  popula- 
tion is  rural,  mostly  engaged  in  agriculture.  Urban 
dwellers  are  largely  concentrated  in  the  chief  cities 
(1951  census):  Bombay  2.8  million  inhabitants, 
Calcutta  2.5  million,  Madras  1.4  million,  Delhi  (old 
and  new)  1.2  million,  and  Hyderabad  1.08  million. 

English  remains  in  use  as  the  official  language. 
The  constitution  of  1950  provided  that  Hindi  should 
replace  English  by  1965,  but  opposition  came  from 
millions  who  did  not  understand  Hindi.  In  1959  a 
Parliamentary  committee  recommended  that  after 
1965  English  should  continue  to  be  used  for  pur- 
poses specified  by  law  for  as  long  as  necessary.  The 
14  regional  languages  recognized  in  the  constitution 
include  Urdu,  Sanskrit,  Kashmiri,  Telegu,  Tamil, 
and  Bengali. 

Education  and  Religion.  The  constitution  of  1950 
directed  that  efforts  should  be  made  within  ten  years 
to  provide  free  compulsory  education  for  children 
up  to  14  years  of  age.  The  program  has  been  de- 
layed, partly  for  financial  reasons.  The  report  Prog- 
ress of  Education  in  India.  1947-52  (Ministry  of 
Education,  1953)  gave  the  following  information  on 
public  education:  19  percent  of  the  population  lit- 
erate, 40  percent  of  children  6-11  years  of  age  in 
school,  10  percent  of  those  11-17  in  school,  total 
population  increasing  faster  than  the  literacy  rate. 
The  system  includes  pro-primary  schools,  primary 
schools,  middle  schools,  and  high  schools.  In  1955- 
56  there  were  23  million  pupils  in  primary  and 
pre-primary  schools  and  8.5  million  in  secondary 
schools.  In  1955-56  there  were  32  universities  with 
49,500  enrolled.  There  arc  numerous  vocational 
schools  and  arts  and  sciences  colleges. 

Classification  according  to  religious  communities 
(1951  census)  is  as  follows:  Hindus  3032  million, 
Moslems  35.4  million,  Christians  8.2  million,  Sikhs 
6.2  million,  Jams  1.6  million,  Buddhists,  Zoroastrians, 
and  Jews  are  small  minorities. 

Production.  Agriculture  is  the  predominant  occu- 
pation, but  industry  is  encouraged  and  has  grown 
rapidly  under  the  five-year  plans.  Rice,  wheat,  cot- 
ton, and  peanuts  have  the  largest  acreage.  Food- 
grain  production  in  1957-58  was  down  10  percent 
from  the  record  crop  year  of  1956-57  and  large 
grain  imports,  particularly  from  the  United  States, 
were  necessary  to  meet  minimum  food  requirements 
in  eastern  and  central  India.  A  new  record  in  rice 
production  (29.7  million  tons)  was  set  in  1958-59. 
Per  capita  food  production  was  estimated  at  1,946 
calories  per  day  in  1957-58  compared  with  2^091 
calories  the  preceding  year.  Livestock  in  India  (1956 
census):  cattle  159  million,  goats  57  million,  buf- 
falo 45  million,  and  sheep  39  million. 

Chief  industries  are  cotton  textiles,  jute  manufac- 
turing, steel,  and  cement.  Total  annual  output  of 
finished  steel  is  expected  to  reach  4.5  million  tons 
in  1961,  enough  to  meet  domestic  requirements  and 
provide  a  surplus  for  export.  Automobile  production 
declined  in  1958  (8,113  cars)  because  of  shortage 
of  foreign  exchange  for  materials  and  parts.  India's 
first  five-year  plan  was  put  in  operation  in  1951  and 
the  second  five-year  plan  in  1956.  Almost  all  phases 
of  agricultural,  commercial,  industrial,  and  welfare 
advance  were  included.  Agriculture  was  emphasized 
in  the  first  plan  and  industry  in  the  second.  Food 
shortages  and  shortages  of  foreign  exchange  have 
handicapped  the  second  plan,  particularly  in  1958. 
National  income  was  estimated  at  108.3  billion 
rupees  (one  rupee  is  U.S.$0.21)  in  1957-58,  com- 
pared with  110  billion  rupees  in  1956-57. 

Foreign  TraoV  Imports  in  1958  fell  to  Rs.  8.2  bil- 
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lion  (imports  are  strictly  controlled)  and  exports 
'  ly  to  Rs.  5.8  billion,  leaving  a  large  trade 


rose CT ^ „ 0_ 

deficit,  "in  the  first  quarter  of  1959  imports  fell  to 
Rs.  1.9  billion  and  exports  were  Rs.  1.4  billion. 
Leading  imports  include  raw  jute,  petroleum,  and 
machinery.  Tea,  cotton  fabrics,  and  jute  fabrics  are 
exported.  The  United  Kingdom  is  India's  chief 
trading  partner  for  both  imports  and  exports,  with 
the  United  States  second  in  both.  West  Germany 
is  third  in  supplying  imports  and  Japan  a  low  third 
in  taking  exports. 

Transportation.  The  Indian  railway  system,  with  a 
route  mileage  of  34,500  mi.,  almost  all  of  which  is 
owned  by  the  government,  is  the  fourth  largest  in 
the  world.  With  the  World  Bank  Loan  of  $50  mil- 
lion announced  on  July  15,  1959,  for  modernization 
and  expansion  of  Indian  Railways  as  a  part  of  the 
second  five-year  plan,  the  amount  loaned  by  the 
World  Bank  for  the  current  railway  program 
reached  $225  million.  Since  1953  two  state  corpora- 
tions, Air  India  International  and  Indian  Airlines 
Corporation  have  operated  the  foreign  and  internal 
services  formerly  run  by  nine  air  transport  com- 
panies. The  important  ports  of  Calcutta  and  Madras 
are  undergoing  improvements  largely  financed  by  a 
loan  from  the  World  Bank. 

Finance.  Budget  estimates  for  1959-60  showed  an 
anticipated  deficit  of  Rs.  2.22  billion  (U.S.$466 
million)  to  be  financed  by  borrowing.  The  1958-59 
deficit  proved  to  be  Rs.  2.55  billion  instead  of  the 
estimated  Rs.  2  billion,  because  of  lower  receipts 
from  customs  and  foreign  loans.  Expenditure  on  rev- 
enue account  for  1959-430  was  put  at  Rs.  8.4  billion 
and  revenue  at  Rs.  7.8  billion.  Total  plan  outlay 
in  1959-60  was  increased  to  Rs.  11.2  billion  from 
Rs.  9.8  billion  in  1958-59. 

The  flow  of  foreign  aid,  particularly  from  the 
United  States  and  the  World  Bank,  continued  stead- 
ily in  1959  past  the  point  where  total  U.S.  aid  to 
India  reached  $2  billion.  Loans  in  1959  included: 
a  U.S.  loan  of  $200  million  for  river  valley  develop- 
ment schemes,  a  U.S.  agreement  for  financing  $239 
million  worth  of  agricultural  commodities,  a  U.S. 
Development  Loan  Fund  of  $20  million  for  steel 
imports,  a  World  Bank  Loan  of  $50  million  for  rail- 
way modernization,  and  a  Canadian  loan  of  $17  mil- 
lion for  economic  development. 

Government.  India  became  a  republic  on  Jan.  26, 
1950,  in  accordance  with  the  constitution  passed  on 
Nov.  26, 1949.  India  had  already  become  independ- 
ent of  Britain  on  Aug.  15,  1947.  with  the  status  of 
a  member  of  the  Commonwealth.  As  a  republic 
India  remained  a  full  member  of  the  Commonwealth 
and  accepted  the  Sovereign  as  "the  symbol  of  the 
free  association  of  its  independent  member  nations 
and,  as  such,  as  head  of  the  Commonwealth." 

The  constitution  of  1950  provides  for  two  houses 
of  Parliament.  The  Council  of  States,  the  upper 
house,  is  composed  of  not  more  than  250  members 
chosen  by  the  State  legislatures.  One  third  of  the 
members  retire  every  second  year.  The  House  of  the 
People,  the  lower  house,  whose  normal  life  is  five 
years,  has  not  more  than  500  members  directly 
elected  by  the  people.  These  two  houses,  with  the 
president  of  the  Union  (who  is  chosen  by  an  elec- 
toral college  for  a  five-year  term)  make  up  the 
Union  Parliament.  A  council  of  ministers  (cabinet) 
aids  and  advises  the  president.  Each  of  the  States 
has  a  governor  and  a  legislative  assembly,  and  most 
of  the  States  have  a  second  house,  the  legislative 
council.  The  Union  prime  minister  is  appointed  by 
the  president.  The  Congress  party  is  in  power.  Pres- 
ident, Dr.  Rajendra  Prasad;  Prime  Minister,  Min- 
ister of  Economic  Affairs,  and  Minister  of  Atomic 
Energy,  Jawaharlal  Nehru. 


Evmtt,  1959.  Aggressive  actions  by  Communist 
China  wounded  ana  angered  India  in  1959,  for  New 
Delhi  had  endeavored  to  maintain  friendly  relations 
and  India  was  one  of  the  first  countries  to  give 
diplomatic  recognition  to  Communist  China.  As 
late  as  July  1959,  India  made  one  of  her  many 
moves  for  the  admission  of  Communist  China  to  the 
United  Nations.  The  Chinese  suppression  of  the 
Tibetan  revolt  in  March  distressed  India.  On  March 
29,  the  Indian  government  repudiated  a  Chinese 
charge  that  India  harbored  at  Kalimpong  the  com- 
manding center  of  the  Tibetan  rebellion.  When 
Prime  Minister  Nehru  told  Parliament  on  April  3 
that  the  Dalai  Lama  had  reached  India  and  been 
given  asylum,  he  was  cheered  by  all  sections  of  the 
House  except  the  Communists.  India  received  more 
than  13,000  Tibetan  refugees,  most  of  whom  were 
resettled  in  highland  regions  near  the  Himalayas. 
In  late  August,  Indian  troops  were  finally  sent  to 
guard  all  of  the  border  separating  Tibet  from  India's 
Northeast  Frontier  Agency,  after  Chinese  forces  at- 
tacked the  Longju  outpost,  four  miles  inside  the 
Northeast  Frontier  Agency  boundary  line.  This  was 
not  the  first  Chinese  invasion,  nor  was  it  the  last. 
As  early  as  February,  reports  of  Communist  incur- 
sions from  Tibet  into  Uttar  Pradesh  reached  New 
Delhi.  Indian  territory  in  Ladakh  had  been  violated 
several  times,  the  Prime  Minister  told  Parliament  in 
August. 

Raids  and  rumors  of  raids,  some  hard  to  verify 
because  of  the  inaccessibility  of  many  northern  re- 
gions, continued  through  the  early  fall.  India  was 
slow  to  anger,  and  on  September  26,  Prime  Minister 
Nehru  sent  a  letter  to  Premier  Chou  En-lai  of  Com- 
munist China  asking  for  the  withdrawal  of  Chinese 
forces  so  that  border  disputes  could  be  "amicably 
and  peacefully  settled." 

Attack  in  Ladakh.  On  October  23,  the  Indian  gov- 
ernment announced  that  Chinese  Communist  troops 
had  attacked  an  Indian  force  in  Ladakh  ( Kashmir ) , 
killing  17  Indians  and  wounding  several  others  at  a 
point  about  40  miles  inside  Indian  territory.  The 
Prime  Minister  was  attacked  by  many  of  his  own 
people  because  of  his  nonresistance  and  alleged  fail- 
ure to  protect  Indian  integrity.  A  protest  sent  to  the 
Chinese  about  the  Ladakh  affair  was  rejected. 

In  November,  however,  India's  attitude  stiffened. 
The  Indian  army  took  over  control  of  the  frontier 
with  China.  A  strong  note  rejected  Communist 
China's  claims  to  large  parts  of  Indian  territory  and 
also  denied  the  charge  that  India  provoked  the 
Ladakh  clash.  Communist  China  was  warned  that 
the  Indian  people  would  resist  aggression  "by  all 
means  available  to  them." 

On  November  16  Prime  Minister  Nehru  declined 
a  meeting  with  Premier  Chou  En-lai  unless  pre- 
liminary steps  were  taken  to  settle  the  border  dis- 
putes. India  made  proposals  for  discussion;  Com- 
munist China  rejected  them.  On  November  27, 
Nehru  extended  to  Nepal  his  pledge  that  India 
would  defend  neighboring  states  against  aggression. 
On  December  15  the  Indian  government  published 
an  account  of  the  "harsh  and  inhuman  treatment" 
that  Indian  police  had  suffered  in  Ladakh.  Protests 
were  lodged  with  the  Chinese  government. 

Preskfonf  EiMiifcowar's  VMf.  The  President's  stay 
in  India  lasted  from  December  9-14.  This  was  a  pro- 
pitious moment  for  President  Eisenhower's  promised 
visit  to  India,  for  the  difficulties  of  dealing  with  a 
Communist  regime  were  clearer  to  most  Indians 
than  ever  before.  He  received  a  previously  unsur- 
passed popular  welcome.  President  Eisenhower  ad- 
dressed the  Indian  Parliament,  received  an  honorary 
Doctorate  of  Laws  from  the  University  of  Delhi, 
participated  in  the  opening  of  the  World  Agricul- 
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tural  Exhibition,  and  visited  rural  areas  near  Agra. 

Internal  Problems.  In  addition  to  the  long-term 
problems  of  over-crowding  and  low  agricultural 
production,  a  number  of  political  emergencies  were 
met  in  1959.  Kerala  State  s  Communist  government 
experienced  revolts  among  its  own  citizens,  with 
some  violence.  On  August  20  the  House  of  the 
People  approved  by  a  vote  of  270-38  a  proclama- 
tion by  India's  President  taking  over  the  adminis- 
tration of  Kerala  from  the  Communists.  In  his  own 
State  of  Uttar  Pradesh,  Prime  Minister  Nehru  faced 
a  political  situation  which  apparently  involved  an 
insufficiency  of  political  plums  handed  out  by  the 
central  Home  Minister,  Pandit  Pant.  On  December 
1  the  House  of  the  People  approved  an  amendment 
to  the  constitution  extending  tor  ten  more  years  the 
practice  of  reserving  seats  in  Parliament  and  the 
state  legislatures  for  members  of  the  Scheduled 
Castes,  formerly  known  as  the  untouchables.  De- 
fense Minister  Krishna  Menon  defended  himself  in 
Parliament  November  26  against  charges  of  under- 
estimating the  dangers  of  Communist  Chinese  ag- 
gression. — ALZADA  COMSTOCK 
INDIANA.  An  east  north  central  State.  Area: 36,291 
sq.mi.  Pop.  (1956  est):  4,413,000.  Chief  cities 
(1950  census  unless  otherwise  indicated):  Indian- 
apolis (capital)  427,173,  Gary  168,884  (1956), 
Fort  Wayne  133,607,  Evansville  128,636,  South 
Bend  115,911,  Hammond  87,594,  Terre  Haute  64,- 
214,  Muncie  58,479,  East  Chicago  54,263. 

Nickname,  The  Hoosier  State.  Motto,  The  Cross- 
roads of  America.  Song,  On  the  Banks  of  the  Wabash 
Far  Away.  Bird,  Cardinal.  Flower,  Peony.  Entered 
the  Union,  Dec.  11, 1816.  See  EDUCATION,  SCHOOLS, 
VITAL  STATISTICS. 

Finance.  For  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30,  1958, 
general  revenue  amounted  to  $506.8  million;  and 
general  expenditure,  $498.2  million.  Borrowing  dur- 
ing the  fiscal  year  amounted  to  $17.8  million;  and 
debt  redemption  was  $1.4  million.  Total  debt  out- 
standing was  $355.4  million 

Elections.  There  were  no  general  elections  for  ma- 
jor state-wide  office.  In  municipal  elections  the  Dem- 
ocrats elected  71  mayors,  the  Republicans  36,  and 
there  was  one  tic.  Four  years  ago,  the  Democrats 
elected  72,  Republicans  31,  and  three  Independents 
were  elected.  Although  Democrats  and  Republicans 
shifted  control  of  the  mayor's  office  in  about  a 
dozen  cities  in  the  municipal  elections,  the  balance 
remained  about  the  same. 

Legislation.  The  Indiana  legislature  met  in  regular 
session  from  January  8  to  March  9.  The  first  billion 
dollar  biennial  budget  was  adopted  by  the  legisla- 
ture, totaling  approximately  $1.06  billion.  Approxi- 
mately $1.02  billion  is  for  general  state  operating 
expenses  and  almost  $31 .9  million  for  new  construc- 
tion and  rehabilitation  of  state  properties,  with  more 
than  half  of  that  amount  going  to  educational  insti- 
tutions. 

The  legislature  appropriated  $205.5  million  for 
public  schools,  about  $17  million  more  than  the  last 
biennium,  and  $95.3  million  for  colleges  and  uni- 
versities. An  additional  $17.2  million  was  provided 
for  construction  and  rehabilitation  at  state  educa- 
tional institutions.  Minimum  salary  schedules  for 
public  school  teachers  were  increased.  School  corpo- 
rations were  authorized,  singly  or  jointly,  to  conduct 
educational  television  instruction  by  contracting 
with  commercial  television  stations. 

Highway  safety  legislation  included  an  act  au- 
thorizing the  state  to  join  with  other  states  in  an 
interstate  traffic  safety  compact.  It  was  provided 
that  a  person  sentenced  to  not  more  than  30  days 
for  a  traffic  violation  may  serve  the  sentence  on 
weekends,  and  a  procedure  was  authorized  for  Is- 


suing a  restricted  driver's  license  when  license  sus- 
pension creates  a  hardship  on  dependents. 

Important  legislation  in  the  mental  health  field 
included  adoption  of  the  Interstate  Compact  on 
Mental  Health,  the  creation  of  a  legislative  com- 
mittee to  study  the  needs  of  the  mentally  retarded, 
authorization  to  local  authorities  to  provide  financial 
assistance  for  community  psychiatric  clinics,  and  a 
study  assignment  to  the  Legislative  Advisory  Com- 
mission in  the  field  of  emotionally  disturbed  children 
and  facilities  for  their  care  ana  treatment.  A  new 
Governor's  Youth  Council  was  created  to  advise  and 
encourage  groups  and  individuals  on  youth  ac- 
tivities. 

Significant  action  was  taken  regarding  water  re- 
sources. The  Wabash  Valley  Compact  with  Illinois 
was  adopted  to  plan  and  promote  the  agricultural, 
industrial,  commercial,  and  recreational  develop- 
ment of  the  Wabash  River  Valley.  A  $2  million  flood 
control  revolving  fund  was  created  for  loans  to  mu- 
nicipalities for  flood  control.  Investigations  and  sur- 
veys for  the  purpose  of  controlling  floods  and  to 
improve  drainage  were  authorized  and  a  study  com- 
mittee was  established  to  survey  water  rights  and 
water  management. 

Labor  legislation  included  an  increase  in  maxi- 
mum unemployment  benefits  from  $33  to  $36  per 
week  and  the  maximum  period  of  benefits  from  20 
to  26  weeks,  while  weekly  workmen's  compensation 
benefits  were  raised  from  $36  to  $39  and  some  bene- 
fits for  specific  injuries  were  increased.  The  legis- 
lature memorialized  Congress  to  reject  any  Federal 
legislation  that  would  establish  a  national  park  or 
monument  on  Lake  Michigan  between  Ogden 
Dunes  and  Dune  Acres  since  the  area  was  needed 
for  development  of  a  public  harbor. 

Officers,  1959.  Governor,  Harold  W.  Handley; 
Lieut.  Governor,  Crawford  F.  Parker;  Secretary  of 
State,  John  R.  Walsh;  Attorney  General,  Edwin  K. 
Steers;  State  Treasurer,  Jack  A.  Haymaker;  State 
Auditor,  Albert  A.  Steinwedel. 

INDIAN  AFFAIRS,  Bureau  of.  Created  by  the  War 
Department  in  1824  and  transferred  to  the  Depart- 
ment of  Interior  on  its  establishment  in  1849,  the 
Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  is  devoted  to  the  creation 
of  conditions  under  which  the  American  Indians  can 
advance  their  social,  economic,  and  political  status. 

To  carry  out  its  aims,  the  Bureau  acts  as  trustee 
of  Indian  lands  and  moneys  held  in  trust  by  the 
United  States;  provides  public  services,  such  as  edu- 
cation and  welfare  aid,  where  these  services  are  not 
available  from  other  sources;  offers  guidance  and 
assistance  to  Indians  who  wish  to  leave  reservation 
areas  and  become  integrated  in  American  social  and 
economic  life;  and  collaborates  with  the  Indian 
people  to  assist  them  in  assuming  full  responsibility 
for  the  management  of  their  own  property  and 
affairs.  Commissioner:  Glenn  L.  Emmons. 

A  total  of  28  public  laws  dealing  with  Indian  af- 
fairs were  enacted  by  Congress  in  1959.  Public  Law 
86-192  provides  for  a  final  disposition  of  the  prop- 
erty of  the  Choctaw  Tribe  of  Oklahoma.  Public  Law 
86-322  authorizes  division  of  the  tribal  property 
of  the  Catawbas  of  South  Carolina  among  the  en- 
rolled members  provided  such  action  is  approved  by 
a  majority  of  the  adult  members. 

Public  Law  86-326  authorized  the  leasing  of  In- 
dian tribal  lands  for  periods  up  to  99  years.  This 
legislation  involved  the  extremely  valuable  property 
of  the  Agua  Caliente  Indians  in  the  resort  com- 
munity of  Palm  Springs,  Calif. 

Six  laws  enacted  during  the  year  had  the  effect 
of  transferring  surplus  Federal  lands  on  Indian  reser- 
vations to  the  local  tribal  groups.  The  groups  bene- 
fiting were  the  Summit  Lake  Indians  of  Nevada  (80 
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acres),  the  Standing  Rock  Sioux  Tribe  of  North 
Dakota  and  South  Dakota  ( 80  acres ) ,  the  Confeder- 
ated Tribes  of  the  Warm  Springs  Reservation  in 
Oregon  (49  acres),  the  Quinault  Tribe  of  Wash- 
ington (15.3  acres),  the  Santo  Domingo  Pueblo  of 
New  Mexico  (4.45  acres),  and  the  Isleta  Pueblo  of 
New  Mexico  (1.34  acres). 

The  Department  of  the  Interior  restored  nearly 
12,000  acres  to  full  tribal  jurisdiction  and  use.  The 
orders  affected  the  Rosebud  Reservation  in  South 
Dakota  ( two  orders  totaling  6,041  acres ) ,  the  Stand- 
ing Rock  Reservation  in  North  and  South  Dakota 
(two  orders  totaling  3,174  acres),  the  Wind  River 
Reservation  in  Wyoming  (1,788  acres),  the  North- 
ern Cheyenne  reservation  in  Montana  (two  orders 
totaling  489  acres),  the  Lower  Brule  Reservation  in 
South  Dakota  (308  acres),  the  Fort  Yuma  Reserva- 
tion in  California  (80  acres),  the  Fond  du  Lac 
Reservation  in  Minnesota  (80  acres),  the  Cherokee 
Reservation  in  North  Carolina  (33  acres),  the  Fort 
Peck  Reservation  in  Montana  (21  acres),  and  the 
Colville  Reservation  in  Washington  (16  acres). 

On  the  Klamath  Reservation,  property  set  aside 
for  the  members  remaining  in  the  tribal  organization 
(about  144,000  acres  of  land  and  funds  totaling 
over  $749,000)  was  transferred  to  a  bank  in  Port- 
land, Ore.,  which  will  act  as  trustee,  and  Federal 
trust  responsibilities  for  these  assets  were  ended. 
Some  of  the  tnbal  property  will  be  converted  into 
cash  for  the  benefit  of  tne  withdrawing  members. 

The  Menommee  Tnbe  worked  with  both  the  De- 
partment of  the  Interior  and  the  Wisconsin  State 
government  on  plans  for  taking  over  its  property 
and  affairs.  On  July  30,  the  legislation  sought  by  the 
Tube  was  approved  by  the  Governor  of  Wisconsin. 
It  sets  up  the  reservation  as  a  new  county  and  estab- 
lishes a  special  system  of  taxation  and  sustained- 
yield  management  regulation  of  the  tribal  forest 
lands  by  the  State.  The  Tribe's  termination  plan  is 
under  review  by  the  Department  to  determine  its 
conformity  to  law  and  its  equity. 

Another  termination  activity  involved  41  Indian 
lanchenas  in  California  which  were  given  the  op- 
portunity under  1958  legislation  to  develop  plans 
for  distributing  their  lands  and  other  property 
among  the  individual  members.  By  Oct.  1,  1959, 
plans  submitted  by  18  of  the  rancherias  had  been 
given  final  approval  by  the  Department  and  14  of 
those  had  been  formally  accepted  through  tribal 
referendum. 

Major  steps  were  taken  by  the  Bureau  in  the  con- 
struction of  new  school  facilities.  At  Albuquerque, 
N.M.,  two  new  dormitories  housing  a  total  of  512 
pupils  were  completed.  Arrangements  were  made 
for  250  students  to  attend  the  local  public  schools 
beginning  in  the  fall  of  1959  and  for  the  balance  to 
attend  the  Federal  school  for  one  year  and  transfer 
to  the  local  schools  in  the  fall  of  1960.  Another  ma- 
jor construction  project  was  at  Fort  Wingate,  N.M., 
where  the  capacity  of  the  Federal  Indian  school  was 
increased  by  about  325  students.  At  four  localities 
in  Alaska  classroom  space  was  added  to  existing 
Federal  facilities  to  accommodate  an  additional  180 
pupils  for  the  1959-60  school  year. 

Enrollment  of  Indian  children,  ages  6  to  18,  in  all 
types  of  schools  reached  an  all-time  high  of  nearly 
132,000  in  the  1958-59  school  year.  Of  this  number, 
61.5  percent  were  enrolled  in  public  schools,  29.5 
percent  in  79  boarding  and  206  aay  schools  operated 
by  the  Bureau,  and  9  percent  in  mission  and  other 
private  schools.  The  public  school  enrollment  was 
increased  from  59,000  in  1954  to  over  81,000  in 
1959  as  a  result  of  vigorous  joint  action  by  the  Bu- 
reau and  the  States  concerned.  There  were  7,739 
Indian  children  under  6  or  over  18  in  school.  A 


reservation  adult  education  program,  expanded  in 
1959,  served  80  Indian  communities. 

More  than  4,300  Indian  young  men  and  women 
were  enrolled  in  schools  of  higher  education  in 
1958-59  as  compared  with  2,300  four  years  earlier. 
The  increase  was  primarily  attributable  to  scholar- 
ship aids  provided  by  24  Indian  tribal  organizations, 
by  private  groups,  and  by  the  Federal  government. 

By  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year  on  June  30,  nearly 
54,000  surface  and  subsurface  leases  covering  about 

10  million  acres  of  Indian  trust  land  were  in  effect 
throughout  the  country.  The  combined  income  pro- 
duced for  the  Indian  owners  by  these  leases  during 
the  fiscal  year  was  over  $59  million,  an  increase  of 
more  than  $1  million  over  the  previous  year's  total. 
The  number  of  leases  in  effect  increased  by  nearly 
2,500.  While  the  bonus  income  offered  for  obtaining 

011  and  gas  leases  was  down  in  comparison  with  the 
previous  year,  the  income  from  royalties  was  over 
$30  million.  This  compared  with  a  royalty  total  of 
about  $18  million  in  1952  and  reflected  the  increas- 
ing production  of  oil  and  gas  from  Indian  lands 
under  lease,  particularly  in  the  "four  corners"  area 
of  the  Southwest. 

Two  new  manufacturing  plants  were  established 
near  Indian  reservations  in  1959.  One  of  these,  en- 
gaged in  production  of  mobile  homes,  is  near  the 
Umatilla  Reservation  in  Oregon.  The  other  is  a  mat- 
tress and  quilting  plant  set  up  on  the  Cherokee 
Reservation  in  western  North  Carolina.  At  Lac  du 
Flambeau,  Wis.,  operations  of  the  Simpson  Electric 
Company,  employing  mainly  Indian  workers,  were 
expanded  as  a  result  of  construction  earned  out  with 
tribal  funds. 

The  Bureau's  adult  vocational  training  program  is 
aimed  chiefly  at  Indians  between  18  and  35  and  is 
designed  to  equip  them  with  job  skills  which  will 
improve  their  prospects  of  employment.  By  Sept.  30, 
1959,  over  1,400  Indian  trainees  were  enrolled  in 
more  than  400  approved  courses  at  vocational 
schools  in  19  States. 

The  Bureau's  relocation  services  program  con- 
tinued providing  guidance  and  financial  aid  to  In- 
dian people  seeking  better  job  opportunities  away 
from  the  reservations.  Bureau  field  offices  assisted 
such  people  in  community  adjustment  in  nine  cities, 
including  four  in  California  and  one  each  in  Colo- 
rado, Illinois,  Missouri,  Ohio,  and  Texas.  In  the  first 
nine  months  of  the  year,  relocation  assistance  was 
provided  to  402  Indian  family  groups  (comprising 
1,027  individuals)  and  to  810  unattached  indi- 
viduals. 

On  May  20,  ground  was  broken  for  a  new  200- 
bcd  Indian  hospital  and  medical  center  now  under 
construction  at  Gallup,  N.M.  July  25  was  the  date 
of  ground  breaking  ceremonies  for  the  new  50-bed 
hospital  being  built  at  Sells,  Ariz.,  for  the  Papagos. 
That  same  day,  a  new  field  health  center  was  dedi- 
cated at  nearby  Santa  Rosa.  In  all,  four  new  hospi- 
tals were  being  built  for  Indians  and  others  are 
planned.  Housing  for  health  personnel  at  isolated 
locations  is  being  built,  and  improvements  in  exist- 
ing hospitals  are  still  under  way. 

Between  1954  and  1957,  the  tuberculosis  death 
rate  among  Indians  outside  Alaska  dropped  40  per- 
cent, and  among  Alaska  natives  the  decline  was  56 
percent.  One  result  of  these  successes  was  elimina- 
tion of  the  need  for  the  large  tuberculosis  sana- 
torium at  Tacoma,  Wash,  and  it  was  closed  in 
September. 

On  July  31,  the  President  approved  new  sanita- 
tion facilities  legislation  which  permits  the  Public 
Health  Service  to  participate  with  Indian  and  other 
groups  in  the  construction  of  domestic  community 
water  supplies  and  distribution  facilities  and  sew- 
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age  and  waste  disposal  facilities.  These  new  activi- 
ties will  lead  to  better  control  of  gastroenteric  dis- 
eases, which  now  take  a  heavy  toll  among  Indian 
children. 

INDONESIA,  Republic  of.  Indonesia  proclaimed  its 
independence  on  Aug.  17,  1945  upon  the  defeat  of 
Japan.  In  1947,  the  Unggadjati  Agreement  through 
the  UN  Good  Offices  Committee  granted  the  Re- 
public of  Indonesia  de  facto  authority  over  Java, 
Madura,  and  Sumatra,  providing  at  the  same  time 
for  the  formation  of  a  United  States  of  Indonesia 
with  Dutch  cooperation.  It  became  a  sovereign  State 
in  December  1949.  The  Republic  comprises  about 
3,000  islands,  the  largest  being  Java,  Sumatra,  the 
main  island  of  Borneo,  and  Celebes.  Other  large  is- 
lands in  the  group  are  Bangka,  Billiton,  Madura, 
Bali,  Lombok,  Sumbawa,  and  Timor.  The  principal 
races  include  Achinese,  Bataks,  Menangkabaus, 
Javanese,  Soudanese,  Madurese,  Balinese,  Sasaks, 
Menadonese,  Buginese,  Dayaks,  and  Papuas.  Area: 
582,515  sq.mi.  Pop.  ( 1958  est. ) :  86.9  million.  Chief 
cities  (1956  est.):  Jakarta  (capital)  1.9  million, 
Surabaja  980,905,  Bandung  870,346,  Semarane 
389,970,  Surakarta  380,843,  Makassar  346,080,  and 
Mcdan  303,261.  The  islands  straddle  some  3,000 
miles  along  the  equatorial  belt,  between  the  main 
mass  of  Asia  and  Australia. 

Education  and  Religion.  There  is  compulsory  edu- 
cation for  children  between  the  ages  of  6  and  12;  in 
addition,  there  is  optional  secondary  training  and 
higher  education.  The  literacy  rate  is  over  60  per- 
cent. Major  institutions  of  higher  education  are  the 
University  of  Indonesia  (Jakarta  and  Bandung), 
Gadja  Mada  University,  National  Academy,  Islam 
University,  and  Pantiasila  University.  Many  lan- 
guages are  spoken,  out  the  official  language  is 
Bahasa  Indonesia,  derived  from  Malay. 

About  90  percent  of  the  population  is  Moslem. 
There  are  approximately  4  million  Christians,  two 
million  Hindus  mostly  on  the  island  of  Bali,  and  1.5 
million  Buddhists,  the  majority  of  Chinese  descent. 
On  the  easternmost  islands  there  are  1  million  peo- 
ple who  practice  the  ancient  animist  faiths. 

Production.  A  potentially  rich  country,  Indonesia 
is  teeming  with  natural  resources.  At  present  it  pro- 
vides 40  percent  of  the  world's  rubber  supply,  33 
percent  or  its  copra,  30  percent  of  its  pepper,  24 
percent  of  its  palm  oil,  20  percent  of  its  tin,  8  per- 
cent of  its  tea,  6  percent  of  its  sisal  fibers,  6  percent 
of  its  tobacco.  2.5  percent  of  its  coffee,  2  percent  of 
its  sugar,  ana  1.5  percent  of  its  petroleum.  There 
are  also  sizable  deposits  of  bauxite,  manganese,  cop- 
per, nickel,  gold,  and  silver.  Production  in  1958  was: 
rubber  624,000  metric  tons,  coal  600,000,  tin  con- 
centrates 23,616,000,  crude  petroleum  16,104,000, 
salt  235,200,  sugar  774,000,  tea  46,800,  and  palm 
oil  147,600.  Except  for  petroleum,  production  was 
substantially  lower  in  1958  than  it  was  in  1957: 
lower  production  was  partially  the  result  of  civil 
disturbance. 

The  country  faces  economic  difficulties  from  lack 
of  capital,  lack  of  technical  experts,  and  financial 
straits.  The  government  is  meeting  them  partly  with 
rural  cooperatives,  whereby  a  credit  foundation 
services  the  village  and  other  cooperative  associa- 
tions. The  number  of  cooperative  organizations  in- 
creased from  7,667  in  1952  to  11,446  in  1955;  and 
members  increased  from  just  over  a  million  in  1951 
to  1.9  million  in  1955.  Working  funds  and  reserves 
have  risen  proportionately. 

Foreign  Trad*.  Both  exports  and  imports  dropped 
noticeably  in  1958.  Foreign  trade  (in  rupiahs)was: 
exports  8,616  million  and  imports  5,904  million  in 
1958;  exports  11,052  million  and  imports  9,084  mil- 
lion in  1957. 


Transportation.  The  Indonesian  merchant  fleet  was 
estimated  at  55,000  gross  tons.  National  airways 
system  covers  17,000  route  miles,  linking  30  cities; 
service  extends  to  Singapore.  Bangkok,  and  Manila. 

Finance.  In  the  1959  budget,  revenue  was  esti- 
mated at  Rp.21.1  billion  and  expenditure  at  29  bil- 
lion. In  1958,  exchange  rate  for  the  principal  export 
was  30.3  rupiahs  to  the  dollar  (U.S.$0.0330  for  a 
rupiah);  for  the  principal  import  the  average  ex- 
change rate  was  47.35  rupiahs  (U.S. $0.0211);  for 
other  imports  the  average  exchange  rate  was  90 
rupiahs  (U.S.$0.0111). 

Government.  The  president  is  both  head  of  state 
and  head  of  government;  he  has  virtuaDy  unre- 
stricted powers  because  he  may  appoint  and  dis- 
charge ministers  and  has  legislative  authority  with 
the  sanction  of  parliament.  The  People's  Consulta- 
tive Assembly  consists  of  members  of  parliament 
and  a  Supreme  Advisory  Group,  established  under 
the  1945  charter.  The  presidential  cabinet  is  made 
up  of  ministers  led  by  the  president  as  premier. 
There  are  also  seven  ex-officio  cabinet  members: 
the  chiefs  of  staff  of  the  army,  navy,  air  force  and 
police,  the  attorney-general,  the  deputy  chairman 
of  the  Supreme  Advisory  Council,  and  the  chair- 
man of  the  National  Planning  Council.  President 
and  Premier:  Dr.  Sukarno. 

Events,  1959.  The  year  marked  the  return  of  Indo- 
nesia to  the  revolutionary  Constitution  of  1945. 
After  the  Constituent  Assembly  turned  down  Pres- 
ident Sukarno's  bid  for  a  return  to  the  old  Consti- 
tution, the  President  dissolved  it  and  reinstated  the 
1945  Constitution.  His  action,  supported  by  the 
army,  paved  the  way  for  a  new  governmental  struc- 
ture which  served  as  the  basis  for  Sukarno's  guided 
democracy.  The  1945  Constitution  concentrated 
tremendous  powers  in  the  President,  making  him 
both  head  of  the  State  and  head  of  government.  The 
government  overhauling  gave  the  army  under  Lieut. 
Gen.  Abdul  Haris  Nasution  an  increased  role  in 
drafting  and  executing  government  policy.  The 
President  was  aided  by  a  ten-man  "inner"  Cabinet, 
the  program  of  which  included:  fulfilling  the  food 
and  clothing  needs  of  the  people  in  the  shortest 
possible  time,  safeguarding  national  security,  and 
continuing  the  struggle  against  economic  and  po- 
litical imperialism.  The  President-Premier  asked  the 
parliament  elected  in  1955  to  continue  functioning 
within  the  framework  of  the  1945  Constitution  and 
announced  that  he  would  embark,  under  guided  de- 
mocracy, on  his  own  road  to  socialism.  His  program 
for  "the  recovery  of  our  revolution"  was  based  on 
totalitarian  state  planning,  control,  and  regimenta- 
tion of  the  whole  national  economy  and  all  political, 
social,  and  cultural  activity. 

foreign  Policy.  The  foreign  policy  of  Indonesia  is 
described  as  one  of  anti-colonialism  and  the  support 
of  peace.  The  country  follows  an  independent  for- 
eign policy,  not  neutral  but  active,  based  on  a  na- 
tional interest  in  reconstruction. 

Talks  with  Marshal  Tito,  who  was  in  Indonesia 
early  in  1959,  touched  on  peace  and  disarmament. 
Prince  Norodom  Sihanouk,  the  Cambodian  Prime 
Minister,  visited  Jakarta  from  February  9-14.  Ho 
Chi-Minh  of  North  Vietnam  was  in  the  country 
from  February  27  to  March  8.  Foreign  Minister 
Subandrio  visited  Australia  and  New  Zealand.  From 
April  to  the  end  of  June,  President  Sukarno  was 
abroad  on  a  68-day  extensive  world  tour. 

In  a  four-day  session  in  Jakarta,  the  ten-member 
Consultative  Committee  of  the  Asian-African  Eco- 
nomic Cooperative  Organization  decided  to  limit 
membership  to  nations  that  had  taken  part  in  the 
1955  Bandung  Conference  and  to  Asian-African  na- 
tions which  had  since  become  independent. 
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Th9  Economy.  Economically,  the  country  sought 
development  loans  totaling  about  $8  billion  from 
other  countries  without  political  or  military  condi- 
tions. The  State  Industrial  Bank  floated  a  250  mil- 
lion rupiah  loan  at  a  rate  of  5.5  percent  interest  re- 
payable in  1974. 

Two  establishments  for  the  development  of 
atomic  energy  concerned  mainly  with  research, 
medicine,  agriculture,  and  industry  were  set  up. 

Trade  agreements  with  other  countries  were 
signed:  with  India,  extending  trade  up  to  June  30, 
1959;  with  the  Soviet  Union,  relating  to  projects  to 
be  financed  bv  Soviet  credit  (the  agreement  pro- 
vided for  the  financing  of  two  iron  and  steel  manu- 
facturing industries,  a  factory  to  produce  super- 
phosphates, construction  of  roads,  and  opening  up 
of  new  rice-lands  and  mills ) ;  with  Bulgaria,  a  one- 
year  mutual  trade  pact,  although  trade  between  the 
two  countries  had  been  going  on  since  1954.  On 
May  23,  trade  talks  with  Australia  on  the  basis  of 
a  trade  agreement  were  completed.  An  Indonesian- 
Yugoslav  Commission  was  formed,  to  strengthen 
trade  relations  in  the  shipping  and  technical  fields. 
Parliament  approved  a  bill  on  an  Indonesian-Czech- 
oslovak agreement  on  scientific,  educational,  and  cul- 
tural cooperation.  In  June,  Indonesia  and  the  United 
States  signed  an  agreement  under  which  the  United 
States  would  lend  $6  million  for  harbor  improve- 
ments and  $3  million  for  railway  rehabilitation  to 
Indonesia.  In  July,  the  Soviet  Union  extended  an 
additional  $17.5  million  credit  to  Indonesia;  a  loan 
of  $100  million  had  been  previously  granted.  U.S. 
aid  in  1959  totaled  $138  million,  and  China  gave 
a  large  quantity  of  rice  on  credit. 

To  safeguard  the  State  from  the  danger  of  eco- 
nomic and  financial  collapse,  President  Sukarno  cut 
the  face  value  of  larger-denomination  banknotes  by 
90  percent,  devalued  the  whole  currency  in  terms 
of  exchange,  and  froze  90  percent  of  all  larger  bank 
accounts.  State  employees  were  limited  to  a  top  sal- 
ary of  $135  a  month,  and  part  of  even  that  was  to 
be  frozen. 

Nationalization  of  Dutch  business  firms  con- 
tinued. Early  in  the  year,  227  Dutch-owned  estates, 
177  of  which  were  rubber  or  tea  estates,  and  38  to- 
bacco estates  were  nationalized.  The  Dutch  Nation 
Handelsbank  N.V.  (National  Commercial  Bank) 
was  nationalized  in  August.  Forty  enterprises  oper- 
ated by  Nationalist  Chinese  in  Medan  were  taken 
over  by  army  authorities.  Similar  steps  had  been 
taken  in  1958  as  a  punitive  measure  against  alleged 
Nationalist  Chinese  assistance  to  rebels  in  Sumatra 
and  the  Celebes. 

Troops  reclaimed  all  major  rebel  cities  and  re- 
duced the  continuing  civil  disturbance  to  guerrilla 
dimensions,  but  they  were  still  fighting  older  and 
smaller  rebellions  in  other  parts  of  the  archipelago. 
A  total  of  903  Darul  Islam  religious  fanatic  rebels 
surrendered  to  the  government  forces  in  North  Su- 
matra in  June.  Thereupon,  President  Sukarno  grant- 
ed general  amnesty  to  those  who  returned  to  "the 
lap  of  the  Indonesian  State." 

It  is  14  years  since  Indonesia  proclaimed  her  in- 
dependence from  the  Dutch,  but  the  archipelago 
has  not  recovered  from  the  damages  of  the  war.  The 
economy  has  been  skidding  sharply  because  of  huge 
deficit  spending,  declining  production,  and  the  fail- 
ure of  the  government  to  introduce  drastic  reforms 
and  check  inflation.  —BENJAMIN  P.  JAVIER 

INSECT  CONTROL.  Research  and  control  work  aimed 
at  destroying  harmful  insects  and  other  agricultural 
pests  are  carried  on  in  the  U.S.  Department  of  Agri- 
culture's Agricultural  Research  Service  ( q.v. ) ;  For- 
est-Service  (q.v.);  and  Agricultural  Marketing 
Service  (q.v.). 


((•March.  Radiation.  Sterilization  of  male  insects  by 
radiation,  effective  in  large-scale  insect  eradication 
campaigns  against  the  screwworm,  a  pest  of  live- 
stock in  the  Southeast,  is  now  being  tried  experi- 
mentally against  other  insect  pests.  Male  mos- 
quitoes, made  sterile  by  irradiation  with  cobalt-60, 
have  been  used  successfully  to  reduce  laboratory 
populations  of  a  malaria-carrying  type  in  ARS  ex- 
periments. In  similar  experiments,  laboratory  popu- 
lations of  fruit  flies  were  reduced  by  irradiation. 
Eggs  of  females  that  mate  with  sterile  males  fail  to 
hatch.  The  use  of  attractants  added  to  insecticides 
also  offers  a  new  approach  to  insect  control.  In  ex- 
periments in  Hawaii,  entomologists  achieved  70  to 
90  percent  control  of  the  oriental  fruit  fly  using  the 
attractant-insecticide  combination. 

/nwcffcfcfos.  At  Whittier,  Calif.,  ARS  scientists 
found  a  disease  that  kills  citrus  red  mites,  and  other 
workers  at  the  Agricultural  Research  Center  at 
Beltsville,  Md.,  and  at  the  Fruit  Fly  laboratory  at 
Mexico  City  found  that  certain  drugs  and  chemicals 
inhibit  growth  of  ovaries  in  house  flies  and  the 
Mexican  fruit  fly,  thus  preventing  egg  production. 

Year-round  research  on  live  cotton  boll  weevils 
and  controlled  investigations  of  weevil  physiology, 
nutrition,  and  morphology,  as  well  as  the  testing  of 
control  measures  are  now  possible  as  a  result  of  a 
synthetic  weevil  diet  developed  in  cooperative  ARS- 
State  studies.  The  diet,  featuring  acetone  powder  of 
squares  or  bolls  as  the  protein  source,  makes  it  pos- 
sible to  have  a  year-round  supply  of  live  weevils 
available  for  study  and  testing. 

Three  svstemic  insecticides,  halogenated  forms  of 
alpha  methoxyphenylacetic  acid,  that  exude  from 
the  roots  of  treated  plants  into  surrounding  soil  in 
sufficient  quantities  to  be  reabsorbed  bv  nearbv 
plants  were  developed  at  the  Growth  Regulator  and 
Antibiotic  Laboratory  at  Beltsville.  Scientists  hope 
eventually  to  find  similar  systemics  that  will  protect 
plants  against  insects  and  nematodes. 

Another  approach  to  insect  control,  field  fumiga- 
tion without  tarps  or  soil  covers,  was  discovered  by 
ARS  workers  when  fumes  from  granules  of  a  new 
organic  phosphorus  insecticide,  phorate  (Thimet), 
normally  used  as  a  systemic,  killed  pea  anhids  on 
alfalfa  when  applied  broadcast  to  tne  soil  surface 
of  small  experimental  plots.  Used  experimentally  as 
a  systemic  miticide,  phorate  controlled  mites  on 
mature  apple  trees  when  injected  into  soil  undor  the 
trees,  and  also  controlled  the  two-spotted  spider 
mite  on  lima  beans  when  applied  in  granular  and 
liquid  form  in  seed  furrows  at  planting  time. 

Granular  applications  of  still  another  insecticide, 
endrin,  offered  sugarcane  growers  as  much  protec- 
tion against  sugarcane  borer  as  currently-recom- 
mended ryania  granules  or  dusts  and  at  less  cost  in 
cooperative  ARS-State  research  in  Louisiana. 

Work  on  effective  new  insecticides  for  livestock 
made  good  progress  during  the  year.  ARS  workers 
found  that  ronnel,  an  organic  phosphorus  systemic, 
provided  effective  control  of  horn  flies,  lice,  ticks, 
screwworms,  and  fleeceworms  when  applied  nor- 
mally; and  Dipterex,  another  organic  phosphorus 
svstemic,  showed  promise  as  a  control  against  bot- 
flies of  horses.  Preliminary  studies  also  demonstrated 
that  ticks  and  mites  on  poultry  can  be  controlled  by 
organic  phosphorus  compounds  such  as  malathion, 
dipterex,  dicapthon,  chlorthion,  diazinon,  Dow 
Et-57,  and  Bayer  21-199. 

Some  insects  continue  to  develop  resistance  to 
insecticides,  ARS  research  workers  reported.  The 
salt-marsh  sand  fly,  a  vicious  biting  insect  pest  of 
Florida's  East  Coast,  showed  resistance  to  dieldrin, 
heptachlor,  chlordane,  lindane,  and  endrin,  each  of 
which  once  provided  control.  Boll  weevils  showed 
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tolerance  to  the  chlorinated  hydrocarbon  insec- 
ticides normally  used  for  their  control.  In  addition, 
cotton  growers  in  central  Texas  this  year  reported 
the  first  evidence  of  resistance  by  the  cotton  flea- 
hopper  to  chlorinated  hydrocarbons. 

Progress  was  made  in  1959  toward  control  of  in- 
sect vectors  of  serious  diseases  of  man  and  animals. 
In  addition  to  experimental  success  against  malaria 
mosquitoes  with  sterile  males,  ARS  scientists  also 
achieved  100  percent  control  of  malaria  mosquitoes 
for  two  to  11  weeks  on  building  interiors  with  resid- 
ual deposits  of  malathion,  diazinon,  dicapthon,  ron- 
nel,  barthrin,  and  2,4-dimethylbenzyl  chrysanthe- 
mumate.  Typhus,  anaplasmosis,  encephalitis,  blue 
tongue,  and  other  serious  diseases  suspected  of 
being  carried  by  insect  vectors,  are  also  among  those 
which  entomologists  and  veterinary  medical  scien- 
tists are  seeking  to  conquer. 

Scientists  of  the  Agricultural  Marketing  Service 
developed  several  new  ways  to  control  insects  that 
infect  stored  products.  Calcium  cyanide  and  phos- 
phine  were  found  to  be  effective  fumigants  for  con- 
trol of  dermestids,  close  relative  of  the  khapra 
beetle,  a  stored  grain  pest,  in  the  Midwest.  DDVP 
(dimethyl  2,2-Dichlorovinyl  phosphate)  as  an  aero- 
sol proved  to  be  more  effective  than  pyrethmm  in 
control  of  the  cigarette  beetle  in  tobacco  ware- 
houses. Synergized  pyrethrum,  lindane,  and  diazinon 
were  found  to  be  effective  acaricides  for  controlling 
cheese  mites  for  five  to  six  months  when  applied  to 
both  the  scale  board  and  box.  Malathion  was  recom- 
mended by  AMS  workers  as  a  more  effective  and 
less  costly  protection  against  insects  infesting 
bagged  feeds  in  storage. 

A  new  candy  wrap  seal  that  provides  complete 
resistance  to  insect  invasion  was  developed  during 
the  year  and  is  being  adopted  by  industry.  AMS 
scientists  also  developed  a  machine  that  detects  hid- 
den insect  infestations  in  stored  grain  by  utilizing 
the  color  reaction  between  ninhydrin  ana  the  body 
fluids  of  crushed  insects. 

Regulatory  Programs,  eradication.  The  ceaseless 
campaign  against  plant  and  animal  pests  and  dis- 
eases ranged  in  1959  from  interception  of  foreign 
pests  at  U.S.  ports  and  borders,  to  intensive  control 
and  eradication  programs  against  more  than  20  spe- 
cific insect  pests,  nematodes,  and  diseases. 

In  November,  progress  in  the  cooperative  eradi- 
cation campaign  against  the  screwworm,  a  serious 
livestock  pest  in  the  Southeast,  made  it  possible  to 
close  the  Sebring,  Fla.  facilities  for  rearing  and 
sterilizing  male  screwwonn  flies.  Because  no  screw- 
worms  were  found  in  Florida  after  June  this  year 
and  no  cases  at  all  occurred  in  South  Carolina, 
Georgia,  or  Alabama  during  the  year,  ARS  and  State 
officials  discontinued  air  dispersal  of  sterile  flies  in 
the  southeastern  U.S.  Control  methods  involve  use 
of  radioactive  cobalt  to  make  laboratory-reared 
screwworm  flies  sterile.  When  sterile  male  flies  are 
dispersed  in  large  numbers  over  infested  areas,  they 
mate  with  the  native  females  and  thereby  prevent 
reproduction  of  fertile  eggs. 

Discovery  of  the  khapra  beetle,  a  destructive 
stored-grain  pest,  on  an  incoming  freighter  at  Cleve- 
land, Ohio,  the  day  following  dedication  of  the  St. 
Lawrence  Seaway  in  July  increased  the  need  for 
vigilance  against  this  pest  by  ARS  plant  quarantine 
inspectors  at  Great  Lakes  ports.  Khapra  beetles  were 
found  for  the  first  time  in  Texas  in  and  around  El 
Paso,  and  later  at  Houston  and  Baltimore,  Md.  In- 
tensive survey  in  the  area  revealed  infestation  on  22 
premises  which  were  placed  under  quarantine  to 
prevent  further  spread  of  the  beetle.  The  infesta- 
tions were  then  eradicated  by  fumigation  with 
methyl  bromide. 


Low  infestation  by  grasshoppers  and  Mormon 
crickets  in  the  West  during  the  summer  was  be- 
lieved to  be  the  result  of  an  intensive  1958  Federal- 
State-rancher  cooperative  control  program  against 
these  pests.  Only  766,000  acres  of  range  and  forest 
land  in  seven  Western  States  required  treatment 
for  grasshoppers  last  summer,  compared  to  more 
than  5  million  acres  treated  in  195S. 

Cooperative  control  measures  by  the  U.S.  and 
Mexican  governments  against  the  citrus  blackfly 
were  continued.  During  the  fiscal  year  1959,  1.6 
million  trees  were  inspected  in  border  areas  of  the 
two  countries.  Maintenance  of  two  blackfly-free 
zones  in  northern  Mexico,  through  use  of  parasitic 
wasps  to  keep  blackfly  populations  at  a  low  level 
south  of  the  buffer  zones  and  the  prompt  insecticide 
treatment  of  new  infestations  in  tne  buffer  zones,  is 
keeping  this  insect  at  low  population  levels.  The 
blackfly  has  not  been  found  in  the  United  States 
since  1956. 

/nfesfariofis.  A  large  wooden  dry  dock  in  the  ship 
channel  at  Houston,  Tex.,  was  fumigated  by  ARS 
and  the  Todd  Shipyards  in  July  to  eradicate  an  ex- 
tremely destructive  species  of  termite,  not  previously 
found  in  the  United  States.  Continued  progress  was 
made  in  the  cooperative  program  to  eradicate  the 
imported  fire  ant  from  nine  southern  States  Be- 
tween the  fall  of  1957  and  June  30, 1959,  more  than 
1.3  million  acres  in  the  affected  areas  were  treated 
with  insecticide  dispersed  by  aircraft  or  ground 
equipment. 

ARS,  State,  and  other  agencies  sprayed  nearly 
150,000  acres  in  the  eastern  United  States  and 
Michigan  in  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30,  1959,  in 
the  campaign  to  eradicate  gypsy  moth,  a  destructive 
forest  insect. 

The  area  of  infestation  of  some  crop  pests  was 
found  to  be  extended  and,  in  some  cases,  entirely 
new  areas  of  infestations  were  discovered.  The 
white-fringed  beetle,  an  insect  pest  of  at  least  385 
plant  species,  was  found  in  Arkansas  for  the  first 
time.  Several  specimens  of  the  European  chafer,  a 
root-feeding  lawn  and  forage  pest,  were  found  in 
two  new  areas  of  New  York  State,  and  a  single 
chafer  was  trapped  in  a  previously  infested  area  of 
West  Virginia  following  two  years  of  negative  in- 
spection. New  infestations  also  included  outbreaks 
of  the  soybean  cyst  nematode,  the  rice  disease,  hoja 
blanca,  the  Japanese  beetle,  and  the  pink  bollworm. 

Foreign  /nsacf  Control.  Areas  in  Tunisia  were 
sprayed  with  insecticide  by  local  and  U.S.  pilots  in 
the  fall  with  supervisory  help  from  ARS  and  the 
State  Department's  International  Cooperation  Ad- 
ministration in  order  to  test  the  effectiveness  of 
various  materials  and  methods  for  a  future  Medi- 
terranean fruit  fly  control  program.  Since  1951, 
technical  assistance  in  insect  control  of  this  type 
has  been  given  to  13  countries  in  the  Middle  East, 
South  Asia,  and  Africa. 

Foreign  travel  reached  an  all-time  high  during  the 
year.  Plant  quarantine  inspectors,  in  cooperation 
with  U.S.  Customs,  inspected  133,723  airplanes, 
59,000  ships  and  21.3  million  pieces  of  bagga^ 
Nearly  320,000  lots  of  unauthorized  plant  material 
were  intercepted  at  ocean,  air,  and  border  ports. 
Increased  vigilance  by  quarantine  inspectors  was  re- 
quired in  1959  when  the  opening  of  the  St.  Law- 
rence Seaway  and  the  Polar  air  routes  brought  direct 
foreign  shipping  to  many  areas  never  before  used  as 
ports  of  entry. 

Inspectors  stopped  25,296  lots  of  destructive 
plant  pests  from  entering  the  United  States  in  fiscal 
1959,  an  average  of  one  every  20  minutes.  These  in- 
cluded foreign  pests  of  fruits,  vegetables,  cereals, 
cotton,  forests,  and  ornamentals. 
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For**  fiutcf  Control.  Under  the  provisions  of  the 
Forest  Pest  Control  Act  of  1947,  Forest  Service 
workers  cooperated  during  1059  in  the  control  of 
forest  insects  on  State  and  private  land  in  26  States, 
in  addition  to  Federal  activities  in  65  national  for- 
ests. To  control  destructive  outbreaks  of  spruce  bud- 
worm,  Saratoga  spittlebug,  Great  Basin  tent  cater- 
pillar, Douglas  fir  tussock  moth,  and  sawflies, 
889,220  acres  of  Federal  land  and  368,977  acres  of 
pnvate  land  were  sprayed  from  the  air  with  insecti- 
cide. To  control  bark  beetle  activity,  770,158  in- 
fested trees,  cull  logs  and  stumps  on  national  forests 
and  9,881  trees  and  stumps  on  State  and  private  land 
were  chemically  treated. 

In  a  joint  control  program  by  ARS  and  the  For- 
est Service,  approximately  20,000  beetles  that  prey 
on  the  balsam  woolly  aphid  were  introduced  during 
the  year  into  the  United  States  from  West  Germany. 
The  beetles  will  be  used  initially  in  a  pilot  control 
test  in  Maine  and  for  establishment  of  a  colony  in 
North  Carolina. 

In  addition  to  these  direct  control  measures,  more 
than  one  billion  board  feet  of  dead,  dying,  infested, 
or  insect-susceptible  timber  in  national  forests  was 
cut  and  sold  to  prevent  or  suppress  insect  outbreaks. 

In  applying  insecticides  every  precaution  was 
taken  to  prevent  possible  adverse  side  effects.  The 
Forest  Service  worked  closely  with  officials  of  the 
U.S.  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service  and  State  fish  and 
wildlife  agencies  to  minimize  damage  from  spraying 
operations.  A  cooperative  study  by  the  Forest  Ser- 
vice, U.S.  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service  and  the  Mon- 
tana State  Fish  and  Game  Dcpaitment  showed  that 
aenal  spraying  with  DDT  caused  no  permanent 
damage  to  trout  and  the  aquatic  insects  on  which 
trout  feed.  — WILLIAM  L.  POPHAM 

INSTITUTE  OF  INTERNATIONAL  EDUCATION.  The  In- 
stitute is  the  largest  nonprofit  organization  for  the 
exchange  of  students  ana  teachers.  Established  in 
1919  by  Nicholas  Murray  Butler,  Elihu  Root,  and 
Stephen  Duggan,  HE  develops  and  administers  pro- 
giains  of  educational  exchange  between  the  United 
States  and  80  other  countries  involving  more  than 
5,000  students,  teachers,  leaders,  and  specialists 
each  year.  It  also  serves  more  than  100,000  persons 
annually,  as  a  clearing  house  of  information  on  all 
phases  of  international  exchange. 

Specifically,  HE  administers  the  Fulbright  and 
Inter-American  Cultural  Convention  student  awards 
lor  the  U.S.  government,  as  well  as  programs  for 
foreign  governments,  foundations,  universities,  cor- 
porations, private  organizations,  and  individuals. 
The  Institute  receives  and  processes  applications  for 
these  awards  from  selection  committees  all  over  the 
world,  it  also  serves  as  a  placement  agency  to  match 
foreign  candidates  with  study  opportunities  avail- 
able in  the  United  States,  and  U.S.  students  with 
grants  tenable  in  universities  abroad.  It  assists  in 
selecting  U.S.  students  to  participate  in  summer 
study  programs  in  Great  Britain  and  Austria.  See 
FULBRIGHT  GRANTS. 

In  addition  to  administering  full  scholarships,  HE 
also  coordinates  partial  grants  from  various  sources 
that  enable  qualified  foreign  students  to  come  to  the 
United  States.  Guidance  and  assistance  to  foreign 
leaders  and  specialists  visiting  the  United  States  and 
to  American  leaders  and  specialists  going  abroad 
has  been  one  of  the  Institute's  major  functions.  HE 
is  also  an  information  center  in  the  field  of  exchange. 
Experienced  staff  members  consult  with  individuals 
and  organizations  developing  new  exchange  proj- 
ects, issue  publications,  and  arrange  national  and 
regional  conferences.  Another  HE  service  is  the 
Roster  of  Internationally  Trained  Persons,  an  IBM 
index  of  data  on  almost  300,000  former  exchangees. 
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Publications  of  the  Institute  include:  News  Bul- 
letin (monthly);  Annual  Report;  Open  Doors  (an- 
nual surveys  on  international  exchange  of  students, 
physicians,  and  professors);  Handbook  on  Interna- 
tional Study,  2nd  edition  (guide  for  foreign  and 
U.S.  students  on  study  here  and  abroad);  Foreign 
Study  Grants;  Summer  Study  Abroad;  and  other 
pamphlets  on  study  in  the  United  States  and  abroad 
as  well  as  on  special  subjects.  Officers:  President, 
Kenneth  Holland;  Executive  Assistant  to  the  Presi- 
dent, Pearl  G.  Purcell;  Executive  Vice  President, 
Donald  J.  Shank;  Vice  President  for  Operations, 
Albert  G.  Sims.  Address:  1  East  67th  St.,  New  York 
21,  N.Y.  Regional  offices  are  located  m  Washington, 
D.C.;  Chicago,  111.;  Denver,  Colo.;  San  Francisco, 
Calif.;  and  Houston,  Tex. 

INSTITUTE  OF  WAR  AND  PEACE  STUDIES.  The  Insti- 
tute of  War  and  Peace  Studies  is  a  research  unit 
of  the  School  of  International  Affairs  at  Columbia 
University.  The  Institute  was  founded  in  1951  to 
stimulate  scholarly  consideration  of  various  ways  of 
achieving  maximum  security  at  the  least  human  and 
material  cost.  Studies  to  date  have  concentrated  on 
aspects  of  the  relationship  of  military  to  public  af- 
fairs, on  the  contribution  of  various  social  disciplines 
to  the  study  of  international  relations,  and  on  theo- 
retical aspects  of  international  relations. 

Research  is  independent  and  the  Institute  is  pri- 
vately supported.  In  addition  to  the  director,  Wil- 
liam T.  R.  Fox,  who  is  also  Professor  of  International 
Relations,  the  Institute  staff  presently  includes  five 
research  associates. 

Studies  currently  under  way  include  Civilian  and 
Military  Perspectives  in  the  Making  of  National  Se- 
curity Policy,  by  William  T.  R.  Fox;  The  Common 
Defense,  by  Samuel  P.  Huntington,  The  Pentagon 
and  the  Hill,  by  Edward  L.  Katzenbach;  Admirals 
and  Foreign  Policy,  by  Warner  R.  Schilling;  and  a 
scries  of  studies  in  civil-military  relations.  Publica- 
tions of  the  Institute  include  Inspection  for  Disarma- 
ment, a  Study  of  Technical  Feasibility,  edited  by 
Seymour  Melman,  Columbia  University  Press,  1958, 
Man,  the  State  and  War,  by  Kenneth  N.  Waltz,  Co- 
lumbia University  Press,  1959;  and  Theoretical  As- 
pects of  International  Relations,  edited  by  William 
T.  R.  Fox,  University  of  Notre  Dame  Press,  1959. 
INSURANCE.  Personal.  Life  insurance  completed  the 
year  1959  with  an  all-time  record  production.  Total 
life  purchases  are  estimated  at  $68.5  billion,  an  in- 
crease of  $1.7  billion  over  the  previous  year,  then 
a  record  buying  level.  Total  life  insurance  in  force 
at  the  turn  of  the  year  is  estimated  at  $534  billion, 
an  increase  for  the  year  of  $40  billion.  The  average 
life  insurance  ownership  per  family  is  now  about 
$9,300  compared  with  $8,800  a  year  ago.  The  life 
insurance  ownership  per  insured  family  is  now  more 
than  $11.500,  compared  with  $11,000  in  1958.  Pur- 
chases of  ordinary  life  insurance  increased  about  6 
percent  to  a  new  high  of  more  than  $50  billion, 
aggregate  ownership  of  this  type  of  life  insurance 
having  reached  an  estimated  $313.5  billion  at  year- 
end. 

During  1959,  total  benefits  paid  to  American 
families  from  their  life  insurance  policies  and  an- 
nuity contracts  reached  $7.57  billion.  An  additional 
$2.37  billion  of  health  insurance  benefits  paid  by 
the  life  companies  brought  the  total  benefits  pay- 
ments to  nearly  $10  billion,  which  was  over  two  and 
one-half  times  benefits  of  ten  years  ago. 

In  the  capital  market,  life  insurance  provides  bil- 
lions of  dollars  annually  to  finance  business,  indus- 
try, government,  and  community  activities.  In  1959, 
U.S.  policy  holders  through  life  insurance  com- 
panies maae  available  $6  billion  of  new  capital,  as 
measured  by  asset  increase.  This  was  one  of  the 
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largest  annual  flows  of  new  capital  from  the  pooled 
funds  of  policy  holders,  and  brought  to  $113.6  bil- 
lion the  total  funds  accumulated.  One  of  the  high- 
lights of  the  1959  new  financing  was  the  large  total 
of  capital  funds  made  available  for  the  jet  conver- 
sion of  the  airlines.  At  the  turn  of  the  year,  the  life 
companies  had  $750  million  on  loan  to  airlines.  An- 
other development  was  the  financing  of  shopping 
centers,  with  more  than  $1  billion  providing  the 
capital  for  these  merchandising  centers. 

An  important  milestone  was  legislative  action  to- 
ward adoption  of  a  new  mortality  table,  more  repre- 
sentative of  current  mortality  experience.  It  is  ex- 
pected that  most  of  the  States  will  have  taken  the 
necessary  action  by  1961.  The  new  Federal  income 
tax  law  added  about  $200  million  to  the  tax  bill  of 
life  companies. 

Approximately  $6  billion  in  real  estate  mortgages 
were  acquired  in  1959  by  the  life  companies,  the 
major  share  being  for  family  housing. 

Enactment  of  Taws  in  the  State  of  New  Jersey  to 
permit  life  insurance  companies  to  write  variable 
annuities  was  an  important  development. 

Htatth  Insurant*.  Following  the  pattern  set  earlier 
in  the  decade,  the  number  of  persons  covered  by 
some  form  of  health  insurance  continued  to  increase 
in  1959,  as  did  the  amount  of  benefits.  A  sampling 
indicates  that  the  1959  year-end  coverage  figures 
would  show  125  million  persons  had  hospital  ex- 
pense insurance.  Benefit  payments  during  1959 
were  expected  to  total  $5  billion.  Coverage  under 
surgical,  regular  medical,  loss  of  income,  and  major 
medical  insurance  were  estimated  to  snow  an  in- 
crease for  1959.  At  the  end  of  1958  some  17  million 
persons  had  major  medical  insurance. 

Through  the  employment  of  new  insuring  tech- 
niques, continued  growth  in  coverage  can  be  antici- 
pated among  persons  65  years  of  age  or  older.  One 
approach,  which  came  into  prominent  use  during 
1959,  is  the  mass  enrollment  technique  which  makes 
available  coverage  on  a  wide  scale,  nonselective 
basis  regardless  of  health  of  the  person  seeking  the 
insurance. 

The  Health  Insurance  Institute,  in  a  new  com- 
pilation issued  toward  the  end  of  1959,  reported  on 
experience  for  the  year  1958,  which  showed  the 
American  public  having  spent  a  total  of  $16.7  bil- 
lion for  medical  care  which  comprised  nearly  6  per- 
cent of  the  public's  outlay  for  all  its  personal  needs. 

Another  trend  is  the  entrance  of  life  insurance 
companies  into  the  writing  of  property  insurance, 
and  the  organization  of  life  companies  by  property 
insurance  companies  to  provide  multiple-fine  cov- 
erage. One  of  the  problems  in  this  development  is 
the  need  for  skilled  executives,  who  are  in  short 
supply.  Competitive  pressures  increased  during  the 
year  in  life  insurance,  with  controversies  over  group 
insurance  limits.  In  the  field  of  company  operations 
more  than  100  new  companies  were  organized,  there 
were  several  mergers,  and  some  stock  companies 
were  reorganized  as  mutual  companies. 

Property  Insurant*.  As  the  year  came  to  a  close  in- 
dications were  that  the  multiple  line  companies 
would  come  through  the  year  with  a  better  experi- 
ence than  the  period  of  the  last  four  years,  under- 
writing losses  would  be  reduced,  and  the  principal 
category,  fire  losses,  would  be  lowered. 

The  great  trend  toward  multiple  line  underwrit- 
ing, the  competition  of  companies  with  captive  pro- 
ducers, and  the  move  for  life  insurance  companies 
to  enter  the  property  field  has  complicated  produc- 
tion. A  new  economic  change  appeared  in  1959, 
with  the  great  life  insurance  companies  going  into 
the  organization  of  fire  and  casualty  insurance, 
which  could  upset  the  balance  of  the  producing 


forces  and  the  American  Agency  system  of  produc- 
ing insurance.  The  trend  is  toward  the  British  Sys- 
tem of  all-lines  coverage. 

Casualty  and  surety  did  well  in  1959,  and  insur- 
ance stocks  maintained  a  good  position,  but  many 
blue  chip  insurance  stocks  sold  below  their  net 
worth  or  liquidating  value  despite  their  long  record 
of  continuing  underwriting  profits. 

Oc«an  Marine.  The  U.S.  ocean  marine  insurance 
premiums  in  1959  will  probably  reach  the  1957  total 
of  almost  $230  million,  country-wide  direct  writ- 
ings. This  would  be  an  increase  of  about  4  percent 
over  the  1958  figures.  A  premium  volume  of  this 
size,  written  during  a  year  of  depressed  shipping 
conditions  and  some  nation-wide  recessions,  is  in- 
dicative of  the  stability  and  strength  of  the  U.S. 
market,  the  second  largest  ocean  marine  insurance 
market  in  the  world.  The  largest  competitor,  British 
companies  and  Lloyd's,  wrote  about  £170  million 
in  1958,  or  $476  million. 

—£DCAR  M.  ACKERMAN 

INTER-AMERICAN  DEFENSE  BOARD.  An  organization 
composed  of  military  delegates  representing  the 
Armies,  Navies,  and  Air  Forces  and  appointed  by 
each  of  the  governments  of  the  21  American  repub- 
lics. It  was  established  in  accordance  with  Resolu- 
tion XXXIX  of  the  Meeting  of  Foreign  Ministers  at 
Rio  de  Janeiro,  Brazil,  in  1942.  The  Fourth  Meeting 
of  Consultation  of  Ministers  of  Foreign  Affairs  held 
in  Washington,  D.C.,  in  1951,  charged  the  Board 
with  preparing,  as  vigorously  as  possible,  and  keep- 
ing up  to  date,  in  close  liaison  with  the  govern- 
ments through  their  respective  delegations,  the 
military  planning  of  the  common  defense.  A  techni- 
cal working  body  known  as  the  staff  is  engaged  full 
time  in  the  pursuit  of  the  Board's  purposes.  The 
council  of  delegates  meets  weekly  in  Washington, 
D.C.  Chairman,  Lieut.  Gen.  Lemuel  Mathewson, 
U.S.  Army. 

INTERGOVERNMENTAL  MARITIME  CONSULTATIVE  OR- 
GANIZATION (IMCO).  A  specialized  agency  of  the 
United  Nations.  A  Convention  to  establish  this  Or- 
ganization was  signed  in  Geneva  in  1948,  and  it 
came  into  effect  in  March  1958.  Its  purpose  is  to 
promote  international  cooperation  in  maritime  navi- 
gation, encourage  the  maximum  use  of  safety 
measures  and  the  removal  of  discriminatory  action 
and  unnecessary  restrictions  by  governments  af- 
fecting international  shipping,  and  consider  mat- 
ters concerning  unfair  restrictive  practices  by  ship- 
ping concerns.  Its  work  is  at  present  limited  to  such 
technical  aspects  of  shipping  as  safety  at  sea,  pollu- 
tion of  the  sea  by  oil,  and  tonnage  measurement  of 
ships. 

IMCO  has  Bureau  duties  and  functions  for  Inter- 
national Convention  for  the  Safety  of  Life  at  Sea, 
Regulations  for  Preventing  Collisions  at  Sea,  Inter- 
national Code  of  Signals,  and  International  Conven- 
tion for  the  Prevention  of  Pollution  of  the  Sea  by 
Oil.  It  cooperates  with  the  United  Nations  and  UN 
specialized  agencies  interested  in  such  matters  as 
technical  assistance  programs,  carriage  of  danger- 
ous goods  by  sea,  facilitation  of  travel  and  interna- 
tional transport,  and  simplification  of  shipping  docu- 
ments. 

The  first  session  of  IMCO's  Assembly  met  in  Lon- 
don in  January  1959.  The  President  was  Louis  C. 
Audette  of  Canada.  The  Council,  IMCO's  governing 
body  between  sessions  of  the  Assembly,  met  in 
January  and  in  July.  Chairman  of  the  16-member 
body  was  Jean  Roullier  of  France.  During  1959 
Denmark,  Finland,  Ghana,  India,  Liberia,  Sweden, 
and  West  Germany  joined  IMCO,  which  had  34 
member  governments  at  the  end  of  1959. 

The  14-member  Maritime  Safety  Committee  met 
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in  January  and  in  November  under  Chairman  Cap- 
tain C.  Moolenburgh  of  the  Netherlands.  The  Sub- 
committee on  Tonnage  Measurement  held  its  first 
meeting  in  June. 

Secretary-General,  Ove  Nielsen;  Deputy  Secre- 
tary-General and  Maritime  Safety  Committee  Sec- 
retary, William  Graham:  Administrative  Director, 
Michael  Higgins.  Address:  Chancery  House, 
Chancery  Lane,  London  W.C.2,  Englana. 
INTERIOR,  U.S.  Department  of  th«.  An  Executive  De- 
partment of  the  Federal  government  established  by 
Act  of  Congress  on  Mar.  3.  1849.  The  Department  s 
diverse  responsibilities  include  the  conservation,  de- 
velopment, and  utilization  of  the  natural  resources 
of  the  United  States  and  its  territories.  In  addition 
to  managing  the  unappropriated  public  domain,  the 
Departments  responsibilities  include  water  and 
power  resources,  salt  water  conversion,  fish  and 
wildlife  preservation,  national  parks  and  monu- 
ments, Indian  affairs,  mineral  resources,  and  admin- 
istration of  the  territorial  areas  and  island  posses- 
sions of  the  United  States. 

During  1959,  significant  reclamation  progress  was 
made  in  the  semi-arid  West.  Three  new  water  stor- 
age dams  (one  in  Oregon,  two  in  California)  added 
551,000  acre-feet  of  water  storage  capacity.  Diver- 
sion dams  also  were  completed  in  Oregon,  Cali- 
fornia, and  Kansas.  Irrigation  facilities  were  com- 
pleted to  serve  199,471  additional  acres  of  land. 

Department-sponsored  legislation  raising  the 
price  of  duck  stamps  to  $3  and  providing  that  pro- 
ceeds be  used  for  purchase  of  lands  for  the  national 
wildlife  refuge  system  went  into  effect.  Drought 
seriously  reduced  duck  production  and  regulations 
were  issued  curtailing  the  number  of  shooting  days 
and  bag  limits.  Congress  began  consideration  of  De- 
partment-sponsored legislation  for  creation  of  a 
large  wildlife  area  in  northeastern  Alaska.  The  De- 
partment and  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission 
signed  an  agreement  for  development  of  a  nuclear- 
powered  salt  water  conversion  plant  in  California. 

Mission  66,  the  ten-year  program  of  national  park 
development,  ended  its  third  year  with  work  total- 
ing nearly  $100  million  completed  or  under  way  on 
new  and  improved  facilities  to  serve  the  increasing 
millions  of  visitors.  Horseshoe  Bend  National  Mili- 
tary Park  was  established  in  Alabama,  and  an  eight- 
acre  tract  in  Lincoln,  Mass.,  was  designated  as  the 
Minute  Man  National  Historic  Site.  Secretary  of  the 
Interior:  Frederick  A.  Seaton.  See  FISH  AND  WILD- 
LIFE SERVICE,  U.S.;  GEOLOGICAL  SURVEY;  INDIAN 
AFFAIRS,  BUREAU  OF;  NATIONAL  PARKS  AND  MONU- 
MENTS; and  OFFICE  OF  OIL  AND  GAS. 
INTERLINGUA.  Interlingua  is  a  planned  auxiliary 
language,  summarizing  the  modem  languages  of  the 
Latin  orbit.  It  is  an  attempt  to  codify  and  utilize 
what  has  been  designated  as  SAE  or  Standard  Aver- 
age European. 

Interlingua  is  the  final  result  of  the  researches  of 
the  International  Auxiliary  Language  Association 
which  published  a  comprehensive  dictionary  and  a 
complete  reference  grammar  of  the  language  in 
1951.  In  1953,  the  program  of  practical  applications 
of  Interlingua  was  entrusted  to  the  then  newly  or- 
ganized Interlingua  Division  of  Science  Service  with 
offices  at  80  East  11  St.,  New  York  3,  N.Y. 

In  1959  the  number  of  scientific  journals  utilizing 
Interlingua  as  a  secondary  editorial  language  rose 
to  22.  The  latest  addition  was  the  Journal  of  the 
American  Medical  Association.  The  Ninth  Interna- 
tional Congress  of  Pediatrics,  held  at  Montreal,  Can- 
ada, in  1959,  published  its  program  of  summaries  in 
Interlingua  in  addition  to  whichever  of  the  three 
official  congress  languages  was  chosen  by  the  indi- 
vidual contributors. 


The  all-Interlingua  newsletter,  Spectroscopia 
Molecular,  announced  the  forthcoming  publication 
of  a  seven-language  dictionary  of  spectroscopy 
which  will  use  Interlingua  as  the  alphabetizing  and 
defining  language.  The  utilization  of  Interlingua  in 
high-school  general-language  courses  was  extended. 
INTERNAL  REVENUE  SERVICE.  A  bureau  of  the  U.S. 
Treasury,  created  in  1862.  It  determines,  assesses, 
and  collects  internal  revenue  taxes  and  enforces  the 
internal  revenue  laws  and  related  statutes,  such  as 
the  Federal  Alcohol  Administration  Act  and  the 
Federal  Firearms  Act.  Total  internal  revenue  col- 
lection for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1959, 
amounted  to  $79,798  million.  See  TAXATION. 

The  Internal  Revenue  Service  is  decentralized, 
with  the  responsibility  for  assessment  and  collection 
of  taxes  vested  in  61  District  Directors.  In  addi- 
tion, there  are  nine  regional  offices,  each  headed  by 
a  Regional  Commissioner.  The  function  of  the  head- 
quarters organization  is  largely  to  plan  and  develop 
the  policies  and  programs  of  the  Service  and  to 
supervise  the  field  organization.  It  is  divided  into 
five  functional  components:  Administration,  Plan- 
ning, Operations,  Technical,  and  Inspection.  Com- 
missioner of  Internal  Revenue:  Dana  Latham.  Head- 
quarters: Washington  25,  D.C. 
INTERNATIONAL  ATOMIC  ENERGY  AGENCY.  The  In- 
ternational Atomic  Energy  Agency  was  inspired  by 
President  Eisenhower's  "atoms  for  peace"  address 
before  the  General  Assembly  of  the  United  Nations 
in  December  1953,  and  officially  came  into  being  on 
July  29,  1957.  It  is  an  autonomous  body  established 
under  the  aegis  of  the  United  Nations  and  reports 
annually  to  the  General  Assembly. 

The  IAEA,  with  headquarters  in  Vienna,  serves 
as  a  world  bank  for  fissionable  materials,  studies  the 
health  and  safety  factors  involved  in  working  with 
such  materials,  provides  technical  assistance  to 
countries  which  have  not  yet  developed  the  produc- 
tion of  nuclear  power,  and  acts  as  a  clearing-house 
for  scientific  and  technical  information  in  the  nuclear 
field. 

The  three  organs  of  the  Agency  are  the  General 
Conference  which  consists  of  70  member  States  and 
meets  once  a  year;  the  Board  of  Governors,  which 
consists  of  23  members  designated  or  elected  on  a 
technological  or  geographical  basis  and  is  respon- 
sible for  carrying  out  the  functions  of  the  Agency; 
and  the  Secretariat,  headed  by  a  Director  General. 
The  Director  General  is  chief  administrative  officer. 
There  are  at  present  four  departments,  each  headed 
by  a  deputy  director  general:  training  and  technical 
information;  technical  operations;  research  and  iso- 
topes; and  administration,  liaison,  and  secretariat. 
A  scientific  advisory  committee,  consisting  of  seven 
leading  scientists,  advises  the  Director  General  and 
the  Board  on  special  problems. 

Since  its  beginning,  nearly  600  students  and  .sci- 
entists have  been  awarded  fellowships  by  the 
Agency  for  study  abroad.  Programs  for  regional 
training  centers,  the  exchange  of  professors,  and  for 
international  training  courses  have  been  initiated.  A 
number  of  specialized  international  seminars  and 
scientific  conferences  are  organized  by  the  IAEA 
each  year  and  reports  of  these  are  published. 

An  IAEA  scientific  conference  on  the  safe  dis- 
posal of  atomic  waste  materials  was  held  at  Monaco 
in  November  1959,  and  recommendations  on  the 
safe  disposal  of  radioactive  wastes  into  the  sea  are 
nearly  completed.  The  Agency  has  also  arranged 
for  the  safety  evaluation  of  a  reactor  project  in 
Switzerland  and  has  been  requested  to  make  simi- 
lar evaluations  on  other  projects. 

Nearly  15  research  contracts  have  been  awarded 
to  laboratories  or  research  institutions  in  member 
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States  and  the  Agency's  own  functional  laboratory 
is  under  construction  near  Vienna.  Japan  has  pur- 
chased three  tons  of  natural  uranium  from  the  IAEA 
and  the  Director  General  and  the  Board  of  Gover- 
nors are  studying  other  requests  concerning  the 
supply  of  enriched  uranium.  The  Agency's  safe- 
guards against  noncivilian  uses  of  any  project  as- 
sociated with  the  IAEA  have  not  yet  teen  fully 
agreed  upon,  but  the  Board  of  Governors  has  given 
provisional  approval  to  a  set  of  guiding  principles. 

The  budget  for  1960  amounts  to  $8.23  million.  It 
is  financed  partly  by  assessments  and  partly  by  vol- 
untary contributions.  Director  General,  Sterling 
Cole  (United  States);  Chairman  of  the  Board  of 
Governors,  D.  B.  Sole  (South  Africa). 
INTERNATIONAL  BANK  FOR  RECONSTRUCTION  AND  DE- 
VELOPMENT (World  Bonk).  The  Bank  is  an  interna- 
tional financial  institution  whose  purpose  is  to  assist 
in  the  economic  development  of  its  68  member 
countries  and  so  raise  their  standards  of  living. 
Founded  at  the  Bretton  Woods  Financial  Confer- 
ence in  July  1944,  the  Bank  began  operations  in 
Tune  1946.  By  Dec.  31,  1959,  it  had  lent  nearly  $4.9 
billion  for  various  projects  in  51  countries  or  terri- 
tories. 

The  most  important  event  for  the  Bank  in  1959 
was  a  large  increase  in  its  capital  which,  together 
with  borrowings  in  the  capital  markets  of  the  world, 
is  its  chief  source  of  funds  for  loans.  In  September 
the  authorized  capital  was  increased  from  $10  bil- 
lion to  $21  billion;  by  Dec.  31,  1959,  three  quarters 
of  the  members  had  doubled  their  subscriptions  to 
the  Bank's  capital,  and  several  had  taken  special 
additional  increases.  The  total  subscribed  capital  at 
the  end  of  December  was  $18.4  billion.  Of  this, 
about  $1.9  billion  was  paid  in  and  could  be  drawn 
on  for  lending;  the  remaining  $16.5  billion  could 
be  called  if  necessary  to  meet  the  Bank's  obligations, 
and  serves  as  a  backing  for  the  Bank's  sales  of  se- 
curities. The  increase  in  capital  therefore  provided 
massive  reinforcement  of  the  Bank's  borrowing 
power  in  the  world's  investment  markets. 

Another  important  step  taken  during  the  year  to- 
ward enlarging  funds  available  for  economic  devel- 
opment was  the  drafting  of  a  charter  for  a  new 
agency  to  be  called  the  International  Development 
Association  (IDA).  Pursuant  to  a  resolution  adopted 
at  the  Bank's  Annual  Meeting  in  September,  the 
Executive  Directors  began  work  on  the  charter  and 
as  the  year  ended  the  drafting  was  well  advanced. 
As  proposed,  IDA  would  have  initial  capital  re- 
sources of  about  $1  billion  and  would  be  adminis- 
tered by  the  Bank.  It  would  be  able  to  provide 
financing  in  underdeveloped  countries  on  terms 
which  would  impose  less  burden  on  the  borrower 
than  conventional  Bank  loans. 

Uncling  Operation*.  During  1959  the  Bank  made 
30  loans  in  20  countries  amounting  to  $621  million. 
For  the  fourth  consecutive  year  countries  in  Asia, 
including  the  Middle  East,  received  the  largest 
amount  in  loans,  $297.6  million.  Aggregate  lending 
in  this  area  reached  over  $1.5  billion,  nearly  a  third 
of  the  total  Bank  loans. 

Thirteen  loans  totaling  $191.6  million  were  made 
to  assist  electric  power  development  in  Brazil,  Chile, 
Colombia,  Denmark,  El  Salvador,  India,  Italy, 
Japan,  Norway,  and  Pakistan.  The  power  projects 
being  financed  will  have  a  combined  generating  ca- 
pacity of  almost  2  million  kw.-470,000  kw.  in  Asia, 
965,000  kw.  in  Europe,  and  555,000  kw.  in  Latin 
America.  The  most  interesting  new  departure  in 
power  lending  was  a  loan  of  $40  million  for  the  con- 
struction of  an  atomic  power  plant  in  Italy. 

The  largest  amount  lent  during  the  year  was  for 
the  development  of  transportation:  $77  million  for 


highways,  $74.1  million  for  railways,  $56.5  million 
for  improvement  of  the  Suez  Canal,  and  $50  million 
for  an  oil  pipeline  from  the  new  Sahara  oilfields  to 
the  Port  of  Bougie  in  Algeria. 

Industrial  lending  during  the  year  amounted  to 
$161.2  million  and  included  $44  million  for  two 
Japanese  steel  producers,  $37  million  for  pulp  and 
paper  concerns  in  Finland,  $11  million  for  various 
projects  in  Southern  Italy,  and  $35  million  for  the 
development  of  a  manganese  mine  located  in  the 
Caboon  Republic  in  French  Equatorial  Africa. 

Borrowing  Operations.  To  increase  its  funds  for 
loans,  the  Bank  sold  $332  million  of  its  bonds  and 
notes  during  1959.  All  the  sales  were  made  outside 
the  United  States.  They  included  public  offerings  of 
nondollar  bonds  in  the  Swiss,  German,  Belgian,  and 
United  Kingdom  markets  and  seven  private  place- 
ments of  bonds  or  notes  most  of  which  were  denomi- 
nated in  U.S.  dollars.  The  net  increase  in  the  Bank's 
indebtedness  in  1959  exceeded  $200  million  bring- 
ing the  total  outstanding  debt  of  the  Bank  to  the 
equivalent  of  about  $2  billion. 

The  Bank  continued  to  replenish  its  funds  by 
selling  parts  of  its  loans  to  other  investors.  In  1959 
these  sales  amounted  to  about  $180  million,  bring- 
ing the  total  of  such  sales  to  approximately  $650 
million. 

Earnings  and  Reserves.  Net  income  for  1959 
amounted  to  about  $53  million;  this  was  credited  to 
the  Supplemental  Reserve  against  Losses  on  Loans 
and  Guarantees.  In  addition,  the  Bank  received  loan 
commissions— a  1  percent  charge  per  annum  on  the 
outstanding  balance  of  all  loans— of  $26  million 
which  were  added  to  the  Special  Reserve.  The  two 
reserves  totaled  $461  million  at  the  end  of  1959. 

Technical  Assistance*.  The  Bank  continued  to  pro- 
vide various  types  of  technical  assistance  to  its 
member  countries  through  resident  representatives, 
by  providing  specialists  to  assist  in  particular  prob- 
lems, and  through  general  survey  missions.  As  me- 
diator in  the  financial  claims  arising  out  of  the  Suez 
incident,  the  Bank  brought  the  United  Kingdom  and 
the  United  Arab  Republic  together  in  a  compro- 
mise acceptable  to  both  sides.  The  Bank's  Economic 
Development  Institute  held  its  fourth  course  during 
the  year,  and  the  training  program  for  more  junior 
officials  of  member  countries  completed  its  12th 
year  of  operation. 

The  Bank's  headquarters  is  in  Washington,  D.C. 
and  its  President  is  Eugene  R.  Black  (U.S.). 
INTERNATIONAL  CIVIL  AVIATION  ORGANIZATION 
(ICAO).  This  Organization  came  into  being  on  Apr. 
4,  1947,  when  the  required  number  of  states  ( 26 ) 
had  ratified  the  Convention  on  International  Civil 
Aviation.  ICAO  replaced  the  Provisional  Interna- 
tional Civil  Aviation  Organization  (PICAO)  which 
had  been  operating  since  June  6,  1945.  Both  ICAO 
and  PICAO  derive  their  powers  from  agreements 
drawn  up  by  the  Conference  on  International  Civil 
Aviation  held  at  Chicago,  111.,  November-December 
1944.  Seventy-four  nations  were  members  of  ICAO 
on  Dec.  31,  1959. 

The  duties  and  objectives  of  ICAO  are  to  insure 
that  "international  civil  aviation  may  be  developed 
in  a  safe  and  orderly  manner  and  that  international 
air  transport  services  may  be  established  on  the 
basis  of  equality  of  opportunity  and  operated 
I oundly  and  economically.  The  principal  organs  of 
ICAO  are  the  Assembly,  composed  of  all  member 
states,  which  meets  twice  in  three  years;  the  Coun- 
cil, comprised  of  21  member  nations  elected  by  the 
Assembly,  which  meets  continuously;  and  the  Sec- 
retariat, which  is  recruited  on  a  broad  international 
basis.  There  are  five  special  bodies  which  are  sub- 
sidiary to  the  Council  and  the  Assembly:  Air  Navi- 
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gation  Commission,  Air  Transport,  Legal,  Joint 
Support  of  Air  Navigation  Services,  and  Finance 
Committees. 

Under  the  terms  agreed  upon  by  the  UN  General 
Assembly  on  Dec.  14,  1946,  and  by  the  First  As- 
sembly of  the  ICAO  on  May  13,  1947,  ICAO  is  a 
Specialized  Agency  related  to  the  United  Nations. 
President  of  the  Council:  Walter  Binaghi.  Address: 
International  Aviation  Building,  Montreal  3,  Can- 
ada. 

Evtnts,  1959.  The  first  full-scale  session  of  the 
ICAO  Assembly  since  1956  was  held  in  San  Diego, 
Calif.,  in  June-July  1959.  At  this  session  a  resolution 
was  adopted  directing  the  Council  to  help  member 
states  find  the  means  of  providing  some  of  the  air 
navigation  facilities  and  services  urgently  required 
for  jet  transport  operations.  The  Assembly  also 
urged  the  states  responsible  to  collaborate  with 
ICAO  and  directed  the  Council  to  investigate  joint 
financing  systems  similar  to  those  already  in  ex- 
istence. Another  important  resolution  adopted  by 
the  Assembly  called  for  a  study  by  ICAO  of  the  tech- 
nical,  economic,  and  social  consequences  of  the 
development  of  supersonic  civil  aircraft.  When  the 
first  part  of  this  study  was  completed,  states  were 
asked  to  give  their  opinions,  using  as  a  basis  a  pre- 
liminary set  of  assumptions  drawn  up  by  the  ICAO 
Secretanat  on  the  characteristics  of  supersonic  air- 
craft. 

The  ICAO  Legal  Committee  met  in  Germany  in 
August  to  consider  a  draft  convention  establishing 
the  Legal  Status  of  the  Aircraft.  This  draft  conven- 
tion contains  a  code  governing  offenses  and  other 
acts  occurring  on  board  aircraft.  The  adoption  of 
such  a  code  would  help  to  rectify  the  existing  situa- 
tion whereby  an  aerial  offender  could  go  unpun- 
ished due  to  the  lack  of  applicable  legal  rules. 

Air  Navigation.  In  January  the  Joint  Middle  East- 
South  East  Asia  Regional  Air  Navigation  Meeting 
took  place  in  Rome.  Because  of  the  new  develop- 
ments in  aircraft  technology  and  in  the  air  traffic 
patterns,  the  meeting  restated  the  basic  operational 
requirements  of  the  two  regions  and  then  recom- 
mended detailed  amendments  to  the  two  regional 
plans.  In  Montreal  the  ICAO  Special  Communica- 
tions-Operations-Rules  of  the  Air  and  Air  Traffic 
Control  Meeting  convened  to  reach  conclusions  on 
world-wide  standards  for  short  distance  air  naviga- 
tion aids.  Delegates  tried  to  reach  agreement  on  a 
system  which  should  be  adequate  for  the  foreseeable 
future  and  decided  to  call  for  the  extension  of  the 
existing  international  standard  aid  VOR  until  1975, 
supplemented  by  a  form  of  distance  measuring 
equipment  (DME)  to  be  used  where  needed  for 
more  precise  navigation. 

Technical  experts  from  23  countries  attending  the 
Aeronautical  Information  Services  and  Aeronautical 
Charts  Division  Meeting  came  to  Montreal  in  May 
to  revise  the  international  standards  which  govern 
the  world-wide  distribution  of  aeronautical  informa- 
tion to  airmen  and  the  preparation  of  aeronautical 
charts.  Included  in  the  Division's  recommendations 
was  one  for  the  early  publication  of  Aeronautical 
Information  Circular.  Tne  Division  prepared  speci- 
fications for  15  types  of  aeronautical  charts  for  use 
in  international  air  navigation  and  decided  that  each 
ICAO  member  state  should  accept  the  responsibility 
to  make  data  concerning  its  territory  available  to 
another  state  to  allow  the  latter  state  to  prepare 
aeronautical  charts  covering  the  territory  of  more 
than  one  state.  The  Division  also  recommended  cer- 
tain changes  in  the  existing  international  standards 
on  chart  symbols.  Finally,  the  Division  suggested  a 
reallocation  of  responsibilities  for  ICAO  chart  pro- 
duction involving  45  countries. 


The  Meteorological  Operations  Telecommunica- 
tions Network  ( Europe )  Panel  met  in  Paris  in  June 
to  plan  a  basic  communications  network  for  the  ex- 
change of  operational  meteorological  data.  The  plan 
developed  by  the  Panel  provided  for  an  interim  net- 
work that  could  be  subsequently  developed  by  ap- 
plication of  improved  techniques  and  circuit  exten- 
sion. 

At  its  third  meeting  in  Stockholm  in  July-August, 
the  Airworthiness  Committee  discussed  the  means 
by  which  uniform  regulations  regarding  the  con- 
struction, the  performance,  and  the  safety  arrange- 
ments of  the  new  type  of  aircraft  could  be  enforced 
in  all  member  states. 

Delegates  from  the  ICAO  Meteorology  Division 
and  from  the  WMO  Commission  for  Aeronautical 
Meteorology  completed  in  October  in  Montreal  a 
four-week  meeting  to  bring  up-to-date  methods  of 
supplying  weather  information  for  aircraft  and  to 
take  into  account  the  special  needs  of  turbo- jets. 
The  meeting  agreed  to  tne  simplification  of  existing 
procedures  to  nandle  the  expanding  demands  for 
meteorological  information.  Recommendations  were 
made  to  improve  aerodrome  forecasts,  and  guidance 
was  given  on  the  accuracy  needed  for  temperature 
forecasts  at  aerodromes  and  at  high  levels  for  jet 
use.  Procedures  for  using  at  one  end  of  a  route  a 
forecast  issued  at  the  other  end  were  arranged  so 
that  the  area  for  which  forecasting  offices  are  re- 
sponsible can  be  limited  and  duplication  in  fore- 
casting reduced. 

Air  Transport.  The  Panel  on  Origin  and  Destina- 
tion Statistics  established  by  Council  in  March 
1959,  held  its  first  session  at  ICAO  headquarters  in 
October  It  considered  the  various  types  of  origin 
and  destination  statistics  and  the  ways  in  which 
they  might  be  collected  on  a  world-wide  basis. 

The  Second  Special  North  Atlantic  Fixed  Services 
Meeting  took  place  in  Paris  early  in  1959.  With  a 
view  toward  improving  communications  for  air 
traffic  control  and  other  aviation  purposes  over  the 
North  Atlantic,  the  meeting  adopted  a  Canadian 
proposal  calling  for  an  all  cable  system  to  replace 
the  forward  scatter-cable  system  previously  sug- 
gested for  fixed  communications  in  that  region. 
Present  indications  are  that  the  laying  of  cables  be- 
tween Canada  and  Iceland  will  be  completed  in 
1962,  with  the  United  Kingdom-Iceland  cable  ready 
a  year  earlier.  The  meeting  also  concluded  arrange- 
ments for  the  joint  financing  of  some  portions  of  the 
system.  Some  14  countries  are  to  participate  in  the 
joint  financing  agreements. 

The  main  objective  of  the  Fifth  Session  of  the 
ICAO  Facilitation  Division  ( Rome,  December )  was 
the  further  reduction  by  ICAO's  74  member  states 
of  their  immigration,  customs,  quarantine,  currency, 
and  other  related  formalities  in  connection  with  in- 
ternational flights.  Although  the  ICAO  facilitation 
program  has  been  credited  with  cutting  red  tape  in 
naif  over  the  past  12  years  for  air  travelers,  this  re- 
duction has  barely  kept  up  with  the  increase  in 
aircraft  speed  over  the  same  period. 

In  the  field  of  Technical  Assistance,  ICAO  con- 
tinued to  participate  in  the  Expanded  Program  of 
Technical  Assistance  of  the  United  Nations  and  of 
the  specialized  agencies.  During  the  year,  some  20 
missions  were  maintained  in  the  field. 
INTERNATIONAL  CONFEDERATION  OF  FREE  TRADE 
UNIONS  (ICFTU).  In  1959,  establishment  of  an  Af- 
rican regional  organization  for  African  labor  unions, 
affiliated  to  the  ICFTU,  whose  specific  task  will  be 
to  organize  the  unorganized  in  countries  like 
Uganda,  Kenya,  and  Nigeria,  was  voted  by  the 
ICFTU  Congress.  This  ICFTU  action  was  regarded 
as  the  outstanding  achievement  of  the  session,  par* 
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ticularly  in  view  of  the  attempt  by  Ghana's  Prime 
Minister  Nkrumah  and  Guinea's  President  Sekou 
Tour£  to  create  a  separatist  Pan-African  labor  move- 
ment. To  strengthen  the  ICFTU  for  its  "Operation 
Africa,"  the  delegates  voted  to  study  improvements 
in  the  inner  workings  of  the  organization.  A  special 
Executive  Board  Committee  was  empowered  to  rec- 
ommend structural  changes  by  June  1960.  To  meet 
increased  financial  demands,  the  delegates  voted  to 
raise  affiliation  fees.  The  ICFTU  took  specific  action 
against  the  apartheid  policies  of  South  Africa  by 
calling  for  a  consumers  boycott  of  South  African  ex- 
ports as  one  method  of  seeking  changes  in  the  gov- 
ernment's racialism.  The  Congress  denounced  "the 
continued  brutal  suppression"  of  the  Hungarian 
people  by  the  Soviet  Union,  the  violation  of  human 
rights  by  Communist  China  of  the  Tibetans,  and 
territorial  aggression  by  China  against  India.  It 
called  for  safeguarding  the  freedom  of  West  Berlin 
as  "essential  for  the  preservation  of  world  peace" 
and  restoration  of  German  unity.  The  principle  of 
self-determination  for  Algeria  was  vigorously  sup- 
ported. Address:  20  West  40th  St.,  New  York  18, 
N.Y. 

INTERNATIONAL  COOPERATION  ADMINISTRATION  (ICA). 
The  International  Cooperation  Administration,  a 
semi-autonomous  unit  in  the  U.S.  Department  of 
State,  administers  nonmilitary  assistance  to  other 
nations  under  the  Mutual  Security  Program.  Estab- 
lished in  1955,  ICA  is  successor  to  the  Foreign  Oper- 
ations Administration,  the  Mutual  Security  Agency, 
and  the  Economic  Cooperation  Administration.  Co- 
ordination of  the  different  elements  of  the  Mutual 
Security  Program  is  a  responsibility  of  the  Secretary 
of  State. 

The  execution  of  the  Mutual  Security  Program 
takes  many  forms.  In  some  cases  grants  are  made  to 
other  countries  to  help  finance  needed  equipment, 
supplies,  and  services.  In  other  cases  there  are  loans. 
Technical  cooperation  involves  service  of  American 
technical  experts  abroad  and  training  of  foreign 
specialists  in  the  United  States.  American  agricul- 
tural commodities  are  sold  to  other  countries,  and 
the  local  currency  proceeds  of  these  sales  are  loaned 
to  the  countries  to  whom  sales  are  made  to  further 
development  projects.  Congress  appropriated  a  total 
of  $3.226  million  in  new  funds  for  tne  fiscal  year 
I960  Mutual  Security  Program. 

Assistant*.  Congress  appropriated  $1.995  million 
for  mutual  defense  assistance.  Equipment  and  ma- 
terials made  available  were  furnished  solely  to  en- 
able the  recipient  nation  to  maintain  internal  secur- 
ity and  for  legitimate  self-defense,  or  to  pennit  it 
to  participate  in  the  defense  of  its  area,  or  in  col- 
lective security  arrangements  and  measures  con- 
sistent with  the  UN  Charter.  In  the  period  1950-56, 
allies  of  the  United  States  spent  $107  billion  on 
mutual  defense.  During  that  period  the  United 
States  supplied  $17  billion  worth  of  military  aid. 

Dtfens*  Support.  Congress  fixed  the  level  of  defense 
sutroort  in  fiscal  year  1960  at  $695  million.  Origi- 
nally conceived  of  as  a  means  to  give  nonmilitary 
support  to  countries  eligible  to  receive  military  as- 
sistance, defense  support  in  recent  years  had  in- 
cluded many  lands  of  economic  aid.  Beginning  with 
fiscal  year  1958,  it  was  limited  to  "that  aid  necessary 
to  assure  the  maintenance  of  U.S.  military  bases 
abroad  or  to  enable  a  country  to  raise  and  support 
military  forces  for  the  common  defense." 

Dwdopmmt  Loan  Fund.  Congress  appropriated 
$300  million  to  initiate  the  Development  Loan 
Fund.  In  the  Mutual  Security  Appropriations  Act 
for  fiscal  year  1959,  the  Congress  made  available  an 
additional  $550  million  for  the  Development  Loan 
Fund.  Resources  of  the  Fund  were  made  available 


on  a  "no-year"  basis—that  is.  they  do  not  revert  to 
the  Treasury  if  not  obligated  within  the  fiscal  year 
for  which  they  were  appropriated,  but  remain  avail- 
able until  used.  The  Fund  is  a  U.S.  government 
corporation  governed  by  a  Board  of  Directors  con- 
sisting of  the  Under  Secretary  of  State,  who  is 
Chairman;  the  Director  of  the  International  Coop- 
eration Administration;  the  Chairman  of  the  Board 
of  Directors  of  the  Export-Import  Bank  of  Wash- 
ington; the  U.S.  Executive  Director  on  the  Interna- 
tional Bank  for  Reconstruction  and  Development; 
and  DLFs  own  Managing  Director. 

Loans  may  be  made  to  and  with  other  nations, 
organizations  and  individuals.  Four  considerations 
are  taken  into  account:  whether  financing  can  be 
obtained  in  'whole  or  in  part  from  other  sources  on 
reasonable  terms;  the  economic  and  technical  sound- 
ness of  the  activity  to  be  financed;  whether  the  ac- 
tivity gives  reasonable  promise  of  contributing  to 
the  development  of  economic  resources  or  to  the 
increase  or  productive  capacities;  and  whether  the 
activity  will  have  an  adverse  effect  on  the  U.S. 
economy. 

Ttchnical  Cooperation.  Technical  cooperation,  for 
which  Congress  appropriated  $181  million  in  new 
funds  for  fiscal  1960,  is  basically  an  organized 
method  of  transferring  knowledge  and  skills  be- 
tween countries.  Some  bilateral  technical  coopera- 
tion programs  between  the  United  States  and  indi- 
vidual foreign  countries  date  back  to  1942.  Major 
emphasis  occurs  in  the  fields  of  agriculture  and 
natural  resources,  education,  industry  and  mining, 
health  and  sanitation,  transportation  and  communi- 
cations, community  development,  labor,  and  public 
administration.  Two  principal  devices  are  used: 
U.S.  technical  specialists  are  sent  to  other  countries 
and  foreign  technicians  are  brought  to  the  United 
States  to  study  and  observe.  In  fiscal  1959,  5,514 
U.S.  technicians  served  abroad  under  ICA  pro- 
grams. Of  these,  3,312  were  U.S.  government  em- 
ployees, the  remainder  contract  employees.  As  of 
June  30,  1959,  there  were  90  university  contracts  in 
force,  involving  work  by  53  American  universities 
in  33  foreign  countries.  In  addition,  there  were  two 
regional  contracts. 

During  fiscal  1959,  over  6,000  foreign  nationals 
arrived  in  the  United  States,  in  addition  to  336  par- 
ticipants under  university  contracts.  Of  those  di- 
rectly under  ICA  sponsorship,  about  25  percent 
were  specialists  in  industry  and  mining,  18  percent 
in  agriculture  and  natural  resources,  13  percent  in 
education,  12  percent  labor  specialists,  and  10  per- 
cent transportation  specialists.  The  rise  in  the  pro- 
portion or  industry  specialists  reflects  a  develop- 
ment in  technical  cooperation  programs,  which  in 
earlier  years  placed  major  stress  on  agriculture, 
health,  and  education. 

Special  Assistance.  With  an  appropriation  of  $245 
million  for  special  assistance,  Congress  provided 
funds  to  be  used  at  Presidential  discretion  during 
the  fiscal  year.  Funds  available  permit  the  President 
to  deal  with  special  cases  which  do  not  fall  either 
under  defense  support  or  the  Development  Loan 
Fund.  The  President  also  is  able  to  use  special  as- 
sistance funds  without  the  restrictions  imposed  by 
certain  provisions  of  the  law  elsewhere. 

Other  sections  of  the  Mutual  Security  Program 
relate  to  joint  control  areas,  such  as  West  Berlin, 
the  Intergovernmental  Committee  for  European 
Migration,  the  UN  refugee  fund,  the  escapee  pro- 
gram, the  UN  Relief  ana  Works  Agency  (Palestine 
refugees),  and  the  UN  Children's  Fund. 

Since  fiscal  1955,  two  programs  have  been  in 
operation  for  sale  or  grant  of  U.S.  agricultural  com- 
modities to  other  friendly  nations.  Sales  under  Sec- 
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tion  402  of  the  Mutual  Security  Act  totaled  almost 
$1.5  billion  at  the  end  of  fiscal  1959.  Under  Title  I 
of  Public  Law  480,  administered  by  the  Department 
of  Agriculture,  more  than  $3.7  billion  worth  of 
commodities  (U.S.  export  value)  have  been  sold.  A 
large  part  of  the  local  currency  proceeds  of  PL  480 
sales  will  be  set  aside  for  loans  to  promote  economic 
development  in  other  countries  and  to  foster  multi- 
lateral trade.  Up  to  June  30,  1959,  loan  agreements 
had  been  concluded  with  28  countries  providing 
for  loans  equivalent  to  $1.650  million  in  local  cur- 
rency. ICA  also  administers  Title  11  of  Public  Law 
480,  which  provides  that  certain  amounts  of  agri- 
cultural commodities  may  be  used  for  famine  relief 
and  other  emergency  assistance  abroad. 

lnv«stm«nt  Guaranty  Program.  ICA  administers  the 
Investment  Guaranty  Program  designed  to  encour- 
age new  American  private  investment  in  economi- 
cally underdeveloped  areas  abroad.  The  program 
offers  guaranties  against  the  noncommercial  risks  of: 
inconvertibility  of  local  currency  receipts  from  the 
investment,  loss  from  expropriation  or  confiscation 
of  all  or  part  of  the  investment,  and  loss  from  war 
damage.  Guaranty  contracts  may  protect  the  invest- 
ment and  earnings  thereon  for  a  period  of  up  to  20 
years.  A  fee  is  charged  of  approximately  0.5  percent 
of  the  protection  provided  each  year.  Congress  has 
given  the  program  issuing  authority  of  $1  billion. 
Fee  income  is  retained  by  the  U.S.  Treasury  as  a 
part  of  backing  funds  for  payment  of  claims.  Addi- 
tionally, Congress  has  authorized  the  issuance  of 
notes  of  approximately  $200  million  for  use  if 
needed  for  claims.  In  its  11 -year  history,  it  has  not 
incurred  loss.  No  claims  have  been  paid  and  none 
are  pending.  The  cumulative  fee  income  is  nearly 
$5  million.  Forty-three  countries  were  participating 
in  J959.  Each  investment  project  is  approved  by 
the  foreign  government  before  guaranties  are  issued. 

Headquarters  of  ICA  are  in  Washington  and  its 
Director  is  James  W.  Riddleberger.  Mr.  Riddle- 
berger  succeeds  James  H.  Smith,  Jr. 
INTERNATIONAL  COUNCIL  FOR  THE  EXPLORATON  OF 
THE  SEA  (ICES).  The  Council  was  founded  in  Co- 
penhagen, Denmark,  in  1902,  to  promote  the  prac- 
tical, scientific  investigation  of  marine  resources, 
especially  food  fishes,  plankton,  and  sea  water,  with 
the  aim  of  forming  a  basis  for  conservation  and  in- 
ternational conventions  designed  to  secure  a  ra- 
tional exploitation  of  fisheries.  Sixteen  countries 
belong  to  the  Council:  Belgium,  Denmark,  Finland, 
France,  Germany,  Iceland,  Ireland,  Italy,  the  Neth- 
erlands, Norway,  Poland,  Portugal,  Spain,  Sweden, 
the  United  Kingdom,  and  the  Soviet  Union. 

Each  country  is  represented  by  two  delegates, 
and  the  delegates  compose  the  Council.  The  Coun- 
cil elects  annually  the  Bureau  (Presidium),  con- 
sisting of  five  members:  the  President,  the  First  Vice 
President,  and  three  Vice  Presidents.  President,  Dr. 
J.  Furnestin  (France). 

The  area  covered  by  the  Council's  activities  is  the 
northeastern  Atlantic  Ocean  from  the  Barents  Sea 
to  western  Greenland  and  from  the  ice  border  to 
the  equator. 

The  organization  of  the  Council  comprises,  be- 
sides the  Bureau,  the  Finance  Committee,  the  Edi- 
torial Committee,  and  the  editors  of  publications.  A 
Council  Meeting,  attended  by  100-150  scientists, 
is  held  every  year.  There  are  15  committees  dealing 
with  particular  areas  or  subjects.  The  most  impor- 
tant publications  issued  by  the  Council  are:  Journal 
du  Conseil,  Rapports  et  Proc&s-Verbaux.  Annales 
Biologiques,  Bulletin  Statistique,  and  Bulletin  Hy- 
-droeraphique.  The  Council's  Office  is  at  Charlotten- 
lund  Slot,  Charlottenlund,  Denmark,  and  the  Secre- 
tary General  is  Dr.  Ami  Fridxiksson  (Iceland). 


INTERNATIONAL  FINANCE  CORPORATION  (IFC).  The 
IFC  was  established  in  July  1956  as  an  international 
investment  institution,  closely  affiliated  to  the  Inter- 
national Bank  for  Reconstruction  and  Develop- 
ment (q.v.).  Fifty-nine  countries  are  members  of 
the  corporation:  their  subscriptions  total  $97  million. 
The  purpose  or  the  IFC  is  to  further  economic  de- 
velopment in  its  less  developed  member  countries 
by  investing  in  productive  private  enterprises  in 
association  with  private  investors  able  to  provide 
effective  management  where  sufficient  private  capi- 
tal is  not  available  on  reasonable  terms.  IFC  also 
serves  as  a  clearing  house  to  bring  together  invest- 
ment opportunities,  private  capital  (both  foreign 
and  domestic),  ana  experienced  management.  IFC 
does  not  compete  with  pnvate  capital  but  supple- 
ments it.  IFC  deals  directly  with  private  business 
without  government  intervention  and  guarantee  of 
repayment;  it  does  not  invest  in  undertakings  which 
are  government  owned  and  operated  or  in  me  man- 
agement of  which  the  government  participates  to 
any  significant  extent. 

IFC s  investments  coyer  a  wide  range  of  industrial 
activities:  electrical  equipment,  pulp  and  paper,  tex- 
tiles, lumber,  rubber  products,  molded  plastics, 
motor  vehicles,  cement,  copper  mining  and  smelting, 
food  products,  aircraft  engine  overhaul,  wood  proo- 
ucts,  fiberboard,  steel  products,  diesel  engines, 
ceramic  tiles,  building  material,  and  concrete  prod- 
ucts. By  Dec.  31,  1959,  IFC  had  made  29  invest- 
ments totaling  the  equivalent  of  $24.1  million  for 
projects  located  in  13  countries.  The  projects  are 
located  in  Australia  (2),  Brazil  (6),  Chile  (4),  Co- 
lombia ( 2 ) ,  El  Salvador  ( 1 ) ,  Guatemala  ( 1 ) ,  India 
(2),  Iran  (1),  Mexico  (2),  Pakistan  (2),  Peru  (4). 
Thailand  (1),  and  Venezuela  (1).  The  amount  of 
the  IFC's  own  investment  is  less  significant  than  the 
fact  that  it  is  combined  with  larger  amounts  of  funds 
furnished  by  pnvate  investors.  For  each  $1  of  IFC 
funds  committed  to  date,  more  than  $3  of  private 
funds  have  been  invested. 

After  the  deduction  of  operating  expenses  of  $1.4 
million,  the  IFC's  net  income  for  the  fiscal  year 
ended  June  30,  1959,  was  $1.7  million;  disburse- 
ments were  $6.6  million,  compared  with  $3.3  million 
in  the  preceding  year.  All  accumulated  net  income 
as  of  Tune  30, 1959,  totaling  $5.7  million,  was  trans- 
ferred to  a  reserve  against  losses. 
INTERNATIONAL  FINANCE,  Offlc.  of.  An  Office  of  the 
U.S.  Treasury,  which,  through  its  Director,  is  re- 
sponsible for  advising  and  assisting  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury  in  the  formulation  and  execution  of 
policies  and  programs  relating  to  the  international 
financial  and  monetary  field.  The  Foreign  Assets 
Control,  which  prohibits  financial  transactions  in 
which  Communist  China  or  North  Korea  have  an 
interest,  is  administratively  a  part  of  the  Office.  Di- 
rector: George  H.  Willis. 

INTERNATIONAL  JOINT  COMMISSION-UNITED  STATES 
AND  CANADA.  Established  by  the  Boundary  Wa- 
ters Treaty  of  1909,  the  International  Joint  Com- 
mission came  into  being  in  1912.  The  purpose  of 
the  Commission  is  to  prevent  disputes  between  the 
United  States  and  Canada  regarding  the  use  of 
boundary  waters,  settle  questions  involving  rights, 
obligations  or  interests  along  the  border,  and  make 
provision  for  adjustment  and  settlement  of  matters 
referred  to  the  Commission.  The  Commission  con- 
sists of  six  members,  three  appointed  by  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  and  three  by  the  gov- 
ernment of  Canada.  U.S.  Chairman  (vacancy); 
Canadian  Chairman,  A.  G.  L.  McNaughton. 
INTERNATIONAL  LABOR  ORGANIZATION  (ILO).  An 
autonomous,  intergovernmental  organization  of  80 
nations.  It  is  the  oldest  and  first  major  specialized 
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agency  associated  with  the  United  Nations.  Origi- 
nally established  in  1919  by  the  Treaty  of  Versailles, 
the  ILO  is  the  sole  survivor  of  the  intergovernmental 
agencies  set  up  after  World  War  I  under  the  League 
of  Nations.  ILO  promotes  by  international  action  the 
voluntary  cooperation  of  nations  to  improve  labor 
conditions  and  raise  living  standards.  It  therefore 
seeks  to  improve  the  prospects  of  peace  by  con- 
tributing to  economic  and  social  stability  throughout 
the  world.  To  carry  out  its  program,  die  ILO  pro- 
vides technical  assistance  to  underdeveloped  mem- 
ber nations,  collects  and  disseminates  information 
about  labor  and  social  conditions,  and  formulates 
proposed  international  labor  standards. 

In  the  United  States,  which  joined  the  ILO  in 
1934,  the  conditions  of  most  ILO  conventions  are 
considered  to  fall  wholly  or  in  part  within  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  individual  States  and  are  therefore 
considered  inappropriate  for  ratification  by  the  Fed- 
eral government.  The  United  States  has  ratified  only 
seven  of  the  existing  114  conventions. 

In  recent  years  the  Organization  has  increased  the 
emphasis  on  its  operational  program.  It  has  been 
concentrating  more  on  technical  assistance,  the  pro- 
motion of  sound  labor-management  relations,  and 
other  major  problems  developing  with  the  progress 
of  improved  technological  methods  in  industry. 
Technical  assistance  is  provided  under  a  program 
financed  both  by  the  Organization  itself  and  through 
the  Expanded  Technical  Assistance  Program  of  the 
United  Nations  and  the  Specialized  Agencies.  By 
the  end  of  1959,  the  ILO  had  sent  more  than  850 
technical  assistance  experts  recruited  from  member 
nations  to  work  in  nearly  60  countries  of  Asia,  Latin 
America,  Africa,  and  the  Middle  East. 

The  ILO  is  unique  in  that  member  governments 
and  their  employer  and  labor  organizations  are  rep- 
resented and  are  entitled  to  speak  and  vote  inde- 
pendently of  each  other.  Four  delegates  from  each 
country  attend  the  annual  International  Labor  Con- 
ference each  June  at  ILO  headquarters  in  Geneva, 
Switzerland.  Two  represent  the  government,  and 
one  each  the  employers  and  workers.  This  annual 
conference  serves  as  an  international  forum  for  the 
examination  of  world-wide  labor  and  social  prob- 
lems. At  three-year  intervals  the  annual  conference 
elects  a  Governing  Body,  made  up  of  20  govern- 
ment, ten  management,  and  ten  labor  representa- 
tives. In  four  meetings  each  year  the  Governing 
Body  selects  items  for  the  agenda  of  the  conference, 
prepares  the  budget,  and  supervises  the  work  of  the 

The  ILO's  permanent  secretariat  is  the  Interna- 
tional Labor  Office.  It  issues  publications,  prepares 
reports  for  conferences,  and  researches,  investigates 
and  assembles  current  information  concerning  the 
world  labor  market.  More  than  800  officials  from 
some  60  member  nations  make  up  the  full  time  staff 
of  the  Office,  its  branch  and  field  offices.  Chief  ex- 
ecutive of  the  ILO  is  Director-General  David  A. 
Morse,  a  U.S.  citizen.  He  has  headed  the  ILO  since 
1948. 

Events,  1959.  The  1959  International  Labor  Con- 
ference celebrated  the  40th  anniversary  of  the  ILO 
and  adopted  four  new  international  instruments. 
Conventions  adopted  provided  for  the  minimum  age 
for  employment  of  fishermen,  medical  examination 
of  fishermen,  and  the  development  of  fishermen's 
articles  of  agreement.  The  conference  also  adopted 
a  recommendation  which  provides  for  the  organ- 
ization of  health  services  in  places  of  employment. 
General  Conference  discussion  centered  on  the  prob- 
lems of  nonmanual  workers,  including  technicians, 
and  supervisory  staff. 

Upon  the  invitation  of  the  governments  of  the 


United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union,  the  ILO  sent  a 
survey  team  into  both  countries  in  1959  to  study 
conditions  relating  to  freedom  of  association  or  the 
right  of  workers  and  employers  to  organize.  This 
team  will  go  next  to  Sweden  and  the  United  King- 
dom and  eventually,  it  is  hoped,  into  all  member 
countries  of  the  Organization. 

Special  committees  met  during  1959  to  discuss 
the  conditions  of  women  workers,  the  establishment 
of  an  individual  control  book  for  drivers  and  as- 
sistants in  road  transport,  conditions  of  workers  in 
coal  mines,  seafarers'  welfare,  and  the  problems  of 
salaried  and  professional  workers. 

—RALPH  WRIGHT 

INTERNATIONAL  LAW.  International  Court  of  Justice 
Controversy  has  centered  about  the  Connally 
Amendment  reservation  whereby  the  United  States, 
in  accepting  the  compulsory  jurisdiction  of  the  In- 
ternational Court  in  1946,  excluded  disputes  with 
regard  to  matters  which  are  "essentially  within  the 
domestic  jurisdiction  of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica as  determined  by  the  United  States  of  America." 
Following  the  lead  of  the  United  States,  13  of  the 
39  nations  currently  accepting  compulsory  jurisdic- 
tion by  the  International  Court  have  excluded  mat- 
ters of  domestic  jurisdiction.  Article  36(2)  limits  the 
Court's  jurisdiction  to  specific  categories  of  interna- 
tional law  disputes.  Thus  there  is  serious  question 
as  to  the  need  for  inserting  domestic  jurisdiction 
reservations  in  declarations  accepting  the  Court's 
compulsory  jurisdiction. 

On  Apr.  13,  1959,  Vice  President  Nixon  declared 
that  the  domestic  jurisdiction  reservation  is  one  of 
the  major  reasons  tne  Court  has  considered  an  aver- 
age of  only  two  cases  in  each  of  the  12  years  since 
it  was  created.  Nixon  concluded:  "Our  primary 
problem  today  is  not  the  creation  of  new  interna- 
tional institutions  but  the  fuller  and  more  fruitful 
use  of  the  institutions  we  already  possess."  The 
Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committee  scheduled 
hearings  on  a  resolution  submitted  by  Senator 
Hubert  H.  Humphrey  that  would  repeal  the  Con- 
nally reservation. 

The  significance  of  the  domestic  jurisdiction 
reservation  was  reflected  in  the  judgment  rendered 
by  the  Court  on  Mar.  21,  1959,  in  the  Interhandel 
case.  In  its  application  to  the  Court  the  Swiss  gov- 
ernment sought  a  determination  that  the  United 
States,  which  had  become  vested  of  the  American 
assets  of  Interhandel  as  enemy  property,  was  obliged 
to  restore  the  property  because  its  true  owners  were 
Swiss  neutrals  and  not  German  nationals.  The  Pre- 
liminary Objections  as  to  the  Court's  jurisdiction 
filed  by  the  United  States  included  the  contentions 
that:  1)  Interhandel  had  not  exhausted  the  local 
remedies  available  to  it  in  United  States  Courts,  and 
2)  the  matter  was  essentially  within  the  domestic 
jurisdiction  of  the  United  States  and  thus  specifically 
excluded  by  reason  of  the  condition  set  by  the 
United  States  in  accepting  compulsory  jurisdiction 
of  the  Court. 

BY  a  vote  of  9  to  3  the  Court  rejected  the  Swiss 
application  on  the  sole  ground  that  Interhandel  had 
not  yet  exhausted  local  remedies,  since  on  the  date 
the  application  was  filed,  its  national,  Interhandel, 
had  a  petition  for  a  writ  of  certiorari  pending  before 
the  U.S.  Supreme  Court.  The  Court  found  10  to  5 
that  it  was  unnecessary  to  adjudicate  the  question 
of  domestic  jurisdiction.  The  language  of  the  major- 
ity opinion  implied,  however,  that  the  preemptory  do- 
mestic jurisdiction  reservation,  as  invoked,  was  not  a 
bar  to  its  jurisdiction.  Dissenting,  Judges  Lauterpacht 
and  Spender  agreed  that  the  preemptory  domestic 
jurisdiction  reservation  was  incompatible  with  the 
acceptance  of  compulsory  jurisdiction.  Since  they 
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regarded  the  condition  as  inseparable  from  the 
declaration,  they  concluded  that  the  United  States 
had  not  accepted  compulsory  jurisdiction  of  the 
Court. 

Antarctica.  By  far  the  most  significant  treaty  event 
of  the  year  was  the  12-nation  pact  on  Antarctica 
signed  in  Washington  on  Dec.  1,  1959.  For  the  first 
time,  the  United  States  and  the  U.S.S.R.  have  par- 
ticipated in  an  international  agreement  permitting 
full  and  free  inspection.  The  treaty  exempts  the 
whole  continent  from  use  for  military  purposes  for 
30  years  and  specifically  prohibits  nuclear  ex- 
plosions. The  pact  contains  sweeping  provisions  for 
a  system  of  inspection  and  all  contracting  parties 
have  a  right  to  designate  nationals  as  observers  who 
shall  have  complete  access  to  all  installations  and 
the  right  to  aerial  observation.  The  treaty  makes 
no  attempt  to  pass  upon  the  conflicting  territorial 
claims  of  Chile,  Argentina,  and  Great  Britain,  but 
merely  retains  the  status  quo. 

Outer  Space.  A  resolution  of  the  UN  General  As- 
sembly adopted  on  Dec.  13, 1958,  created  an  ad  hoc 
committee  consisting  of  the  representatives  of  18 
nations  to  make  an  appraisal  of  the  scientific,  legal, 
and  organizational  problems  in  the  regulation  and 
use  of  outer  space.  The  Soviet  Union,  insisting  upon 
parity  in  both  political  and  scientific  international 
conferences,  refused  to  participate  in  the  first  meet- 
ing of  the  committee  on  May  6,  1959,  and  subse- 
quent meetings,  as  did  Czechoslovakia  and  Poland 
and  two  neutralist  members,  India  and  the  U.A.R. 
The  legal  subcommittee's  report  recognized  the  law 
of  the  sea  and  air  space  as  fruitful  analogies  in  con- 
sidering rules  to  govern  international  agreement  on 
freedom  for  exploration  and  use  of  outer  space. 
Other  priority  problems  cited  were  compulsory  sub- 
mission of  disputes  as  to  liability  for  damages  to  the 
International  Court,  allocation  of  radio  frequencies, 
identification  of  space  craft,  and  avoidance  of  inter- 
ference between  space  vehicles  and  aircraft 

European  Community.  On  Nov.  20,  1959,  in  Stock- 
holm,  Great  Britain,  Sweden,  Norway,  Denmark, 
Switzerland,  Austria,  and  Portugal,  the  "Outer 
Seven,"  initialed  a  treaty  to  establish  the  European 
Free  Trade  Association.  The  pact  provides  for  a  20 
percent  cut,  on  July  1,  1960,  in  tariffs  collected  by 
the  contracting  parties  from  each  other.  The  agree- 
ment also  envisages  the  total  elimination  by  1970 
of  tariffs  and  quota  barriers  between  signatories. 
Both  provisions  are  intended  to  parallel  the  tariff  ar- 
rangement in  the  six-nation  Euiopean  Common 
Market  treaty.  The  scheme  differs  radically  from  the 
Common  Market  in  other  respects,  however.  It 
makes  no  attempt  to  integrate  trade,  agriculture, 
transportation,  and  social  legislation,  and  does  not 
aspire  toward  political  union.  Furthermore,  the 
Common  Market  treaty  provides  for  a  common  tariff 
wall  against  all  outside  nations,  whereas  the  Outer 
Seven  are  free  to  negotiate  tariffs  on  a  bilateral  basis 
with  other  nations. 

Treaties  and  Agreements.  As  a  result  of  the  Foreign 
Ministers'  Conference  in  Geneva  in  August,  agree- 
ment was  reached  on  Sept.  1, 1959,  among  the  Four 
Powers  to  constitute  a  Ten-Nation  Disarmament 
Committee,  the  members  of  which  are  equally  di- 
vided between  the  two  power  blocs.  The  com- 
munique  asserts  that  the  creation  of  the  Committee 
is  in  no  way  intended  to  diminish  the  responsibility 
of  the  UN  Disarmament  Commission  with  which  it 
agrees  to  consult  and  cooperate. 

On  Nov.  21,  1959  the  United  States  and  U.S.S.R. 
signed  a  second  two-year  agreement  for  exchanges 
in  the  fields  of  industry,  transport,  construction, 
trade,  agriculture,  health,  education,  the  performing 
arts,  and  mass  media. 


The  United  States  and  the  U.S.S.R.  signed  a 
Memorandum  Agreement  on  Nov.  24,  1959,  for  co- 
operation in  the  peaceful  use  of  nuclear  energy,  pro- 
viding for  the  exchange  of  scientific  and  research 
information  and  the  exploration  of  the  desirability 
of  joint  research. 

International  Meeting.  The  International  Commis- 
sion of  Jurists  sponsored  a  world  congress  in  New 
Delhi  Jan.  5-10,  1959,  attended  by  185  eminent 
jurists  and  lawyers  from  53  countries,  to  examine 
and  clarify  the  Rule  of  Law.  Affirming  the  principle 
that  the  primary  concern  of  the  state  and  social  in- 
stitutions in  a  free  society  is  the  protection  of  the 
human  personality,  the  Congress  adopted  an  exten- 
sion of  the  definition  of  the  Rule  of  Law  to  reflect 
the  realities  confronting  newly-created  states.  Aware 
that  the  traditional  role  of  law  in  relation  to  the 
rights  of  the  individual  is  essentially  negative,  the 
congress  concluded  that  in  the  modern  world  law 
must  also  be  positive,  for  especially  in  the  new  and 
less-developed  states,  dignity  of  the  individual  can- 
not be  achieved  by  protecting  his  civil  and  political 
rights  unless  social,  economic,  and  educational  con- 
ditions, which  are  essential  to  the  full  development 
of  his  personality,  are  also  created. 

—AUSTIN  A.  LASER 

INTERNATIONAL  MONETARY  FUND.  Progress  toward 
the  objectives  of  the  International  Monetary  Fund 
(a  freer  system  of  world  trade  and  currency  ex- 
change) was  much  in  evidence  during  1959.  In 
some  countries  it  took  the  form  of  a  relaxation  of 
restrictions  on  international  trade  and  payments. 
In  others,  the  authonties  sought  to  strengthen  their 
currencies  and  prepare  them  for  exchange  con- 
vertibility with  programs  of  economic  stabilization. 
The  Fund  participated  actively  in  these  efforts 
through  its  facilities  for  consultation,  technical  ad- 
vice, and  financial  assistance.  In  addition,  the  Fund 
obtained  a  substantial  reinforcement  of  its  resources 
through  an  increase  in  members'  quotas. 

In  the  closing  days  of  1958,  the  United  Kingdom 
and  13  European  countries  had  made  their  curren- 
cies convertible  into  U.S.  dollars— a  move  welcomed 
by  the  Fund  as  the  most  important  single  step  to- 
ward freer  trade  since  the  end  of  World  War  II. 
This  action  was  followed  during  1959  by  numerous 
other  measures  to  relax  restrictions,  as  many  coun- 
tries became  convinced  that  such  practices  had  out- 
lived their  usefulness. 

On  Oct.  23,  1959,  the  Executive  Directors  of  the 
Fund  decided  unanimously  that,  in  view  of  the 
convertibility  of  most  currencies  used  in  world 
trade,  there  was  no  longer  a  balance  of  payments 
justification  for  discrimination  against  the  U.S.  dol- 
lar or  any  other  currency.  This  declaration  was  ex- 
pected soon  to  lead  to  the  abandonment  of  almost 
all  discriminatory  practices  retained  by  members  of 
the  68-nation  Fund,  and  pave  the  way  for  a  final 
attack  on  the  remaining  carriers  to  international 
trade. 

In  1959,  as  in  several  previous  years,  the  pay- 
ments positions  of  some  raw  material  producing 
countries  were  weakened  by  fluctuating  or  declining 
commodity  prices,  by  the  expenses  of  national  de- 
velopment programs,  and  by  inflation.  The  Fund 
worked  with  a  number  of  countries  in  this  situation, 
advising  them  on  policies  needed  to  rehabilitate 
their  currencies,  and  in  some  cases  providing  access 
to  the  Fund's  foreign  exchange  resources.  Efforts  to 
achieve  economic  stabilization  in  cooperation  with 
the  Fund  were  especially  notable  in  some  of  the 
Latin  American  countries  (Argentina,  Chile,  Co- 
lombia, Paraguay,  and  Peru),  and  in  Spain  and 
Turkey. 

A  substantial  increase  which  the  Fund  obtained 
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in  its  capitalization  during  the  year  will  improve  its 
capacity  to  help  member  countries  deal  with  tem- 
porary foreign  payments  difficulties,  without  resort 
to  new  restrictions  on  their  foreign  payments.  Its 
Board  of  Governors  approved  in  March  a  proposal 
of  the  Executive  Directors  for  a  general  50  percent 
increase  in  members'  quotas,  with  higher  propor- 
tional increases  for  some  of  them.  On  September  15, 
the  Fund  was  able  to  announce  that  40  of  its  68 
members,  representing  82.77  percent  of  the  quotas 
as  of  Jan.  31,  1959,  had  already  consented  to  the 
increases  proposed  for  them.  Under  the  increases 
recommended,  the  Fund's  assets  will  be  raised  from 
$9.2  billion  to  approximately  $15  billion. 

The  total  of  the  Fund's  transactions  ( since  March 
1947)  at  the  end  of  October  1959,  was  $3,357  mil- 
lion, and  members  had  the  possibility  of  an  addi- 
tional $1,038  million  in  drawings  under  unused 
portions  of  existing  stand-by  arrangements.  Total 
repurchases  amounted  to  $1,783  million.  Thirty- 
eight  countries  had  drawn  on  the  Fund's  holdings 
or  U.S.  and  Canadian  dollars,  Belgian  and  French 
francs,  deutsche  marks,  guilders,  and  pounds  ster- 
ling. 

The  Managing  Director  of  the  Fund  is  Per 
Jacobsson  ( Sweden ) .  Its  headquarters  are  in  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

INTERNATIONAL  PRESS  INSTITUTE  (IPI).  Membership 
to  the  International  Press  Institute,  a  private  organi- 
zation of  editors  of  leading  newspapers  in  the  Free 
World,  now  totals  more  than  1,200  members,  repre- 
senting 500  newspapers  in  43  countries.  Founded 
in  May  1951,  with  headquarters  in  Zurich,  Switzer- 
land, IPI  is  the  first  international  organization  in  the 
field  of  journalism  to  concern  itself  exclusively  with 
editorial  problems. 

The  purposes  of  the  organization  as  defined  in  its 
constitution  are  the  safeguarding  and  furtherance 
of  the  freedom  of  the  press,  the  promotion  of  the 
free  exchange  of  accurate  and  balanced  news  among 
nations,  and  the  improvement  of  the  practices  or 
journalism. 

The  Eighth  General  Assembly  was  held  in  Berlin, 
Germany,  in  May  1959,  and  was  attended  by  some 
220  editors  and  correspondents  from  28  countries. 
The  main  Agenda  topics  were  Freedom  of  the  Press, 
Television  and  the  Press,  and  Editorial  Planning  of 
Newspapers.  Speakers  included  Governing  Mayor 
Willy  Brandt,  Minister  for  All-German  Affairs,  Ernst 
Lemmer,  and  Malcolm  Muggeridge.  The  Ninth  As- 
sembly is  scheduled  to  take  place  in  Tokyo,  Japan, 
in  March  1960. 

During  the  year  a  detailed  report  was  issued  on 
the  tour  of  investigation  made  through  Asia  by  IPI 
Director  E.  J.  B.  Rose,  with  a  view  to  the  establish- 
ment of  an  Asian  press  center.  A  meeting  of  French 
and  German  editors  was  held  in  Heidelberg  in  Jan- 
uary, and  of  French,  British,  German,  American, 
ana  Canadian  editors  in  Paris  in  May,  and  of  Ger- 
man and  British  editors  in  London  in  November. 
The  program  of  journalistic  exchanges  was  con- 
tinued and  in  March  and  April  the  Institute  ar- 
ranged a  European  tour  for  eight  Japanese  science 
writers.  Two  further  seminars  were  held  in  Paris  in 
September  for  science  writers,  and  in  Brussels  in 
October  on  the  Common  Market  and  the  Free  Trade 
Area. 

Protests  against  violations  of  freedom  of  the  press 
were  sent  to  Turkey  and  Ceylon.  Widespread  atten- 
tion was  aroused  by  the  publication  in  April  of  the 
Institute's  fifth  study,  The  Press  in  Authoritarian 
Countries.  Following  reports  of  threats  to  press  free- 
dom in  Singapore,  a  special  observer  of  the  Insti- 
tute was  sent  there  in  June,  and  the  results  of  his 
mission  were  published  in  September. 


The  monthly  magazine  of  the  Institute,  the  IPI 
Report,  is  published  by  the  Secretariat  ana  appears 
in  English,  French,  German,  and  Japanese  editions. 
It  serves  as  an  authoritative  forum  for  international 
discussions  of  professional  problems  by  editors  and 
other  senior  journalists. 

Among  the  new  publications  of  the  Institute  were 
an  international  inquiry  into  the  problem  of  jour- 
nalistic professional  secrecy,  and  a  comparative 
study  of  the  economic  effects  of  television  on  the 
press. 

The  research  section  of  the  Institute  comprises  a 
library  and  a  press  center.  In  addition  to  a  collection 
containing  almost  every  major  book  on  journalism 
published  since  World  War  II,  the  library  has  files 
of  all  the  professional  papers  published  in  various 
countries;  voluminous  archives  made  up  of  reports 
from  IPI  correspondents  all  over  the  world;  thou- 
sands of  catalogued  clippings  resulting  from  the 
Secretariat's  daily  screening  of  a  wide  section  of 
the  press;  and  the  collections  of  various  commercial 
clipping  services.  The  research  section  completes 
regularly  a  number  of  large  and  small  research 
projects  at  the  request  of  members  and  non- 
members,  and  it  carries  out  basic  studies  on  various 
subjects  connected  with  the  Institute's  activities. 

The  organization  of  the  Institute  consists  of  the 
Executive  Board,  the  Secretariat,  and  the  National 
Committees.  The  Executive  Board,  which  is  the 
governing  body,  is  composed  of  editors  from  20 
countries,  elected  by  the  annual  Assembly.  The 
Secretariat  in  Zurich  conducts  the  work  of  the  In- 
stitute and  is  led  by  Director  E.  J.  B.  Rose.  The 
Chairman  of  the  Executive  Board  is  Dr.  Urs 
Schwarz,  Foreign  Editor  of  the  Neue  Ziircher 
Zeitung,  Switzerland. 

At  present  there  are  27  IPI  national  committees. 
They  are  formed  in  every  country  where  freedom 
of  the  press  is  recognized  and  are  composed  of  the 
leading  editors  of  these  countries.  The  committees 
recruit  the  membership  and  conduct  the  business  of 
the  Institute  in  their  countries.  The  Institute's  basic 
working  budget  is  financed  from  membership  sub- 
scriptions and  donations  from  publishers.  Special 
projects  and  studies  are  financed  through  grants 
from  foundations. 

INTERNATIONAL  TELECOMMUNICATION  UNION  (ITU). 
The  ITU  began  as  the  International  Telegraph 
Union,  created  in  Paris  in  1865.  In  1932  it  became 
the  International  Telecommunication  Union,  and  in 
1947  it  became  a  specialized  agency  of  the  United 
Nations. 

Its  permanent  organs,  which  are  located  in  Ge- 
neva, Switzerland,  are:  General  Secretariat,  Interna- 
tional Frequency  Registration  Board  (IFRB),  In- 
ternational Telegraph  and  Telephone  Consultative 
Committee  (CCITT),  and  International  Radio  Con- 
sultative Committee  (CCIR).  The  purposes  of  the 
Union  are  to  maintain  and  extend  international  co- 
operation for  the  improvement  and  rational  use  of 
telecommunications  of  all  kinds. 

At  the  election  held  in  Geneva  during  the  two 
conferences  of  1959,  Gerald  C.  Gross  (U.S.A.)  was 
elected  Secretary  General,  and  Dr.  Manohar  Sar- 
wate  (India)  was  elected  Deputy  Secretary  Gen- 
eral. The  ordinary  budget,  which  amounted  to  about 
6.7  million  Swiss  francs  in  1959,  will  increase  to 
12.2  million  Swiss  francs  by  1965. 

Radiocommunicatlont  (IFRB).  The  duties  of  the  IFRB 
are  to  facilitate  the  use  of  the  maximum  number  of 
radio  channels  in  those  parts  of  the  spectrum  where 
harmful  interference  may  occur.  It  is  expected  to 
be  particularly  attentive  to  the  needs  of  the  new 
and  developing  countries.  It  will  compile  and  keep 
up-to-date  what  is  known  as  the  "Master  Frequency 
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Register/'  which  will  be  an  international  frequency 
list  of  a  realistic  kind. 

International  Radio  Contultatlvt  Committo*  (CCIR). 
At  the  Ninth  Plenary  Assembly  held  in  Los  Angeles 
in  1959,  the  work  done  by  the  CCIR  Study  Groups 
since  the  last  Plenary  Assembly  in  Warsaw  in  1956 
was  put  in  final  form.  The  meeting  was  attended  by 
representatives  of  approximately  40  nations.  In  Oc- 
tober a  small  group  of  experts  met  in  Geneva  to 
discuss  the  possibilities  of  developing  a  common 
color  television  standard. 

International  UUgraph  and  T«l«phon«  Consultative 
Committo*  (CCITT).  Study  Groups,  Sub-Groups,  and 
Working  Parties  of  the  CCITT  met  in  Tokyo,  Ge- 
neva, Bern,  and  Munich,  to  discuss  the  telegraph 
and  telephone  problems  referred  to  the  Committee 
for  consideration. 

Technical  Assistance.  During  1959  the  Union  con- 
tinued to  take  an  active  part  in  the  Expanded  Pro- 
gram of  Technical  Assistance.  Under  the  guidance 
of  the  ITU  23  experts  have  given  11  governments 
useful  information  on  telegraphy,  telephony,  and 
radio.  On  the  basis  of  reports  available  a  working 
party  of  telecommunications  experts,  convened  by 
ITU  and  ECAFE  in  Tokyo  in  May  1959,  decided  on 
practical  steps  to  be  taken  under  the  ITU  Technical 
Assistance  Program  for  the  development  of  telecom- 
munications hi  Asia  and  the  Far  East. 
INTERNATIONAL  TRADE  FAIRS,  Office  of.  Official  U.S. 
Exhibits  were  shown  in  14  countries  on  three  con- 
tinents from  July  1,  1958  to  June  30,  1959,  in  the 
fifth  year  of  a  program  under  the  auspices  of  the 
Office  of  International  Trade  Fairs,  Department  of 
Commerce. 

An  innovation  was  the  exclusively  U.S.  trade 
show  at  New  Delhi  (Dec.  10,  1958-Jan.  10,  1959) 
and  Calcutta  ( Mar.  15-Apr.  15  1959),  India.  Other 
exhibits,  as  before,  were  in  established  international 
trade  fairs.  The  Indian  showings  were  known  as 
Small  Industries  Exhibits,  designed  to  demonstrate 
manufacturing  and  servicing  operations  helpful  in 
carrying  out  India's  program  for  industrialization 
and  enlarging  job  opportunities.  Two  similar  ex- 
hibits were  scheduled  later  at  Madras  and  Bombay. 
After  each  exhibit  the  machinery  and  equipment 
demonstrated  were  sold. 

Features  of  other  U.S.  Exhibits  ranged  from  a 
fully-stocked,  operating  food  supermarket  at  Bar- 
celona, Spain,  June  1-20,  1959,  to  a  Main  Street 
of  shops  at  Poznan,  Poland.  June  7-21,  1959,  show- 
ing how  the  products  of  industry  meet  consumer  re- 
quirements and  are  made  conveniently  available  in 
the  communities  of  America.  In  operation  were 
stores  selling  drugs,  hardware,  and  items  for  chil- 
dren; and  shops  for  shoe  repairing,  barbering,  auto- 
matic laundering,  and  shirt  pressing.  A  cigarette 
making  machine  introduced  the  filter  tip  to  Poland 
and  the  equipment  was  purchased  by  the  govern- 
ment to  continue  production.  At  Tokyo,  Japan,  May 
5-22,  1959,  products  told  a  story  of  modern  market 
research  ana  merchandising  methods  carried  out  in 
the  United  States  to  insure  effective  distribution  and 


Exhibiting  in  Belgrade,  Yugoslavia  for  the  first 
time  from  Aug.  23-Sept.  2,  1958,  the  United  States 
featured  developments  in  communication,  showing 
radios,  television  sets,  cameras,  movie  projectors, 
telephones,  and  duplicating  machines.  In  Zagreb, 
Yugoslavia,  Sept.  6-21,  1958,  for  the  third  succes- 
sive year,  production  methods  were  emphasized  by 
exhibits  of  automatic  packaging,  color  television, 
food  processing,  furniture  making,  and  production 
line  «ewing.  At  Paris,  May  1-18,  1959,  a  spotlight 
was  put  on  the  Great  Lakes  cities  of  the  United 
States  that  have  been  added  as  ports  doing  more 


business  with  France  since  the  opening  of  the  St 
Lawrence  Seaway.  At  Izmir,  Turkey,  Aug.  27-Sept 
20,  1958,  advances  in  science  and  technology  were 
depicted  by  products  ranging  from  electronic  de- 
vices to  automatic  packaging.  Two  newly  inde- 
pendent nations,  Morocco  (Apr.  24-May  10,  1959) 
and  Tunisia  (Oct.  18-Nov.  2.  1958),  shared  the 
good  will  and  friendship  of  the  United  States  by 
means  of  exhibits  suggesting  needed  developments 
in  their  industrial  and  trade  programs.  Displays  at 
these  fairs  in  Casablanca  and  Tunis  concerned  edu- 
cation, solar  energy,  poultry  production,  science, 
and  space  studies.  The  United  States  also  sent  ex- 
hibits to  Vienna's  International  Fall  Fair,  Sept. 
7-14,  1959.  and  to  West  Berlin's  Ninth  German  In- 
dustries Exhibition,  Sept.  13-28,  1958. 

About  500  American  industries  cooperated  in 
this  government-industry  program,  loaning  or  giv- 
ing equipment  and  materials  comprising  the  ex- 
hibits. 

INTERNATIONAL  WHALINO  COMMISSION.  This  Com- 
mission was  constituted  under  the  provisions  of  the 
International  Whaling  Convention  signed  in  Wash- 
ington, D.C.,  on  Dec.  2,  1946.  Fifteen  nations  who 
have  ratified  (or  adhered  to)  the  Convention  are 
entitled  to  appoint  one  commissioner  each,  who 
may  be  accompanied  by  one  or  more  experts.  The 
15  contracting  governments  are:  Australia,  Brazil, 
Canada,  Denmark,  France,  Iceland,  Japan,  Mexico, 
New  Zealand,  Panama.  Sweden,  the  Union  of  South 
Africa,  the  U.S.S.R.,  the  United  Kingdom,  and  the 
United  States.  The  Netherlands  and  Norway  were 
members  of  the  Commission,  but  withdrew  in  June 
1959.  A  meeting  is  held  every  year,  the  first  having 
taken  place  in  London,  England,  in  1949,  and  the 
12th  scheduled  to  be  held  in  London  during  June 
1960. 

The  Chairman  and  the  Vice  Chairman  are  elected 
every  three  years.  The  present  officers  are:  Chair- 
man, R.  G.  R.  Wall  (U.K.),  and  Vice  Chairman, 
G.  R.  Clark  (Canada).  There  are  three  standing 
Committees:  Scientific,  Technical,  and  Finance  and 
Administration. 

The  broad  aim  of  the  Commission  is  to  preserve 
the  whale  stocks  of  the  world.  The  Commission's 
office  is  at  10  Whitehall  Place,  London,  S.W.I,  Eng- 
land, and  the  Secretary  is  R.  S.  Wimpenny.  The 
Commission  issues  an  Annual  Report. 
INTERNATIONAL  WHEAT  COUNCIL.  Established  July 
1,  1949  by  the  International  Wheat  Agreement  of 
that  year,  and  continued  by  subsequent  Interna- 
tional Wheat  Agreements  in  1953,  1956,  and  1959. 
The  International  Wheat  Agreement  of  1959,  which 
differs  fundamentally  in  its  operational  provisions 
from  the  preceding  Agreements,  was  adopted  on 
Mar.  28,  1959,  by  the  UN  Wheat  Conference  at 
Geneva.  It  came  into  force  on  Aug.  1,  1959,  for 
three  years. 

Under  the  1959  Agreement  the  concept  of  guar- 
anteed quantities  has  been  abandoned.  Importing 
countries  now  undertake  to  purchase  from  the  ex- 
porting countries  within  the  price  range  of  the 
Agreement  a  specific  percentage  of  their  total  com- 
mercial purchases  from  all  sources.  Exporting  coun- 
tries undertake  to  supply  the  commercial  needs  of 
the  importing  countries.  The  price  range  is  defined 
as  including  minimum  prices  but  excluding  maxi- 
mum prices.  At  the  maximum  price  the  obligations 
of  the  exporting  countries  to  supply  wheat  to  the 
importing  countries  are  then  limited  to  a  definite 
quantity  and  at  the  same  time  the  importing  coun- 
tries are  freed  from  their  percentage  obligations 
and  may  seek  to  obtain  their  commercial  require- 
ments from  any  source  but  they  may  take  up  then- 
rights  against  exporting  countries  to  the  extent  of 
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the  definite  quantity.  The  Council's  World  Wheat 
Statistics  for  1959  was  published  in  May. 

The  Council  held  three  sessions  in  1959.  Chair- 
man: Sir  Edwin  McCarthy;  Vice  Chairman:  G.  S. 
Bishop;  Executive  Secretary:  C.  S.  Hudson;  Assis- 
tant Secretary:  W.  J.  Williams.  Address:  Haymarket 
House,  28  Haymarket,  London,  S.W.I,  England. 
INTERSTATE  COMMERCE  COMMISSION  (ICC).  An  inde- 
pendent administrative  agency  of  the  U.S.  govern- 
ment created  in  1887,  it  regulates  railroads,  motor 
carriers,  water  carriers,  oil  pipelines,  and  freight 
forwarders  engaged  in  interstate  commerce.  1'he 
Commission  also  has  jurisdiction  over  the  safety  of 
operations  of  interstate  motor  carriers  including  pri- 
vate carriers  and  certain  other  types  which  are 
otherwise  exempt  from  Federal  regulation. 

Revenues  of  eight  groups  of  carriers  subject  to 
ICC  economic  regulation  rebounded  from  the  busi- 
ness recession  of  1957-58  and  rose  to  a  record  $19.4 
billion  for  the  12  months  ended  June  30,  1959.  The 
most  substantial  gains  in  revenue  were  made  by 
motor  carriers  of  property.  There  was  a  gam  in  total 
intercity  passenger-miles  for  the  period,  due  to  in- 
creased travel  by  air  and  private  automobile,  but 
rail  and  bus  passenger-miles  were  below  1957  levels. 

Passage  of  the  Transportation  Act  of  1958  was 
followed  by  a  number  of  applications  through  which 
the  railroads  sought  to  reduce  their  deficit  from 
passenger  services  by  discontinuing  a  number  of  un- 
profitable trains.  Also  under  this  legislation,  rail- 
roads in  fiscal  1959  applied  to  the  ICC  for  govern- 
ment guaranty  of  $72  million  in  loans  for  capital 
improvement  and  maintenance-of-way  programs. 

Commissioner  Kenneth  H.  Tuggle  was  elected 
chairman  of  the  11-member  Commission  for  1959. 
The  Commissioners  are  appointed  by  the  President 
for  seven-year  terms.  Headquarters:  Washington, 
D.C. 

IOWA.  A  west  north  central  State.  Area:  56,290 
sq.mi.  Pop.  (1956  est.):  2,692,000.  Chief  cities 
(1950  census):  Des  Moines  (capital)  177,965, 
Sioux  City  83,991,  Davenport  73,549,  Cedar  Rapids 
72,296,  Waterloo  65,198,  Dubuque  49,671,  Council 
Bluffs  45,429. 

Nickname,  The  Hawkeye  State.  Motto,  Our  Lib- 
erties We  Prize  and  Our  Rights  We  Witt  Maintain. 
Flower,  Wild  Rose.  Bird,  Eastern  Goldfinch.  Song, 
Iowa.  Entered  the  Union,  Dec.  28,  1846.  See  EDU- 
CATION, SCHOOLS,  VITAL  STATISTICS. 

Finance.  For  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30,  1958. 
general  revenue  amounted  to  $368.3  million;  and 
general  expenditure,  $380.5  million.  Borrowing  dur- 
ing the  fiscal  year  amounted  to  $3.6  million;  and 
debt  redemption  was  $2.8  million.  Total  debt  out- 
standing was  $31.3  million. 

Elections.  There  were  no  general  elections  for  ma- 
jor state-wide  office  in  1959. 

Legislation.  The  Iowa  legislature  met  in  regular 
session  from  January  12  through  March  13.  Record 
general  fund  appropriations  totaling  approximately 
$170  million  were  approved  for  the  biennium.  The 
highway  fund  is  not  included  in  general  fund  ap- 
propriations. Approximately  $20  million  for  capital 
improvements  is  included.  A  corporate  income  tax 
rate  was  increased  from  2  to  3  percent  and  the 
cigarette  tax  from  3#  to  4tf  a  pack. 

A  daytime  speed  limit  of  70  miles  per  hour  on 
primary  highways  outside  city  limits  was  set  with 
a  limit  of  75  mph  during  the  day  and  65  mph  at 
night  (and  a  minimum  of 40  mph)  on  the  interstate 
highway  system.  A  limit  of  60  mph  during  the  day 
and  50  mph  at  night  was  established  for  secondary 
roads. 

Labor  legislation  included  an  increase  in  maxi- 
mum unemployment  benefit  compensation  from  $30 


to  $44  per  week  and  an  increase  in  the  benefit  pe- 
riod from  24  to  26  weeks.  Workmen's  compensation 
benefits  were  increased  from  $32  to  $44,  depending 
on  the  size  of  the  worker's  family.  Maximum  death 
benefits  were  raised  from  $9,600  to  $12,000  and 
payments  for  permanent  total  disability  from  $16,- 
000  to  $18,500.  Radiation  injuries  were  added  to  the 
occupational  diseases  causing  injury  eligible  for 
compensation. 

Measures  were  enacted  providing  for  legislative, 
executive,  and  judicial  succession,  and  an  authoriza- 
tion for  the  State  and  local  governments  to  relocate 
during  an  emergency.  A  permanent  Commission  on 
Interstate  Cooperation  was  established  to  replace 
the  system  of  establishing  the  Commission  at  each 
session  on  a  temporary  basis.  Measures  regarding  the 
State  judiciary  permit  the  State's  Supreme  Court  to 
adopt  and  enfoice  administrative  rules  for  lower 
couits;  permit  the  Chief  Justice  of  the  Supreme 
Court  to  call  conferences  of  District  Court  Judges; 
and  provide  that  members  of  the  Supreme  Court 
select  the  Chief  Justice.  A  constitutional  amend- 
ment submitted  to  the  voters  to  be  voted  on  in  1960 
provides  for  nonpartisan  selection  of  Supreme  and 
District  Court  Judges. 

Officers,  1959.  Governor,  Herschel  C.  Loveless; 
Lieut.  Governor,  Edward  J.  McManus;  Secretary  of 
State,  Melvin  D.  Synhorst;  Attorney  General,  Nor- 
man A.  Erbe;  State  Treasurer,  M.  L.  Abrahamson; 
State  Auditor,  C.  B.  Akers. 

IRAN  (Persia).  An  empire  in  southwestern  Asia,  be- 
tween the  Caspian  Sea  on  the  north  and  the  Persian 
Gulf  on  the  south.  Area:  628,000  sq.mi.  Pop.  ( 1959 
est.):  20  million.  Chief  cities  (1959):  Tehran  and 
district  (capital)  1,700,000,  Tabriz  300,000,  Isfa- 
han 260,000,  Meshed  245,000,  Shiraz  175,000, 
Resht  109,000,  Ramadan  100,000,  Abadan  226,000, 
Kermanshah  125,000. 

Education  and  Religion.  Since  1943,  when  a  law  for 
compulsory  universal  education  was  passed,  primary 
education  has  been  compulsory  and  free.  In  1959 
there  were  12,800  schools  of  all  types  and  a  total  of 
1.6  million  students.  There  are  universities  at 
Tehran,  Tabriz,  Meshed,  Shiraz  and  Ahwaz.  Most 
Iranians  are  Moslems  of  the  Shia  sect.  Minorities 
include  some  850,000  Sunnis,  50,000  Armenians, 
40,000  Jews,  20,000  Nestorians,  and  an  undeter- 
mined number  of  B  alia 'is. 

Production.  Agriculture  is  the  principal  occupation 
of  the  people.  It  was  estimated  that  only  10  to  15 
percent  of  the  total  area  was  under  cultivation,  an 
additional  15  percent  was  pasture,  and  17  percent 
was  forest.  Waste  land  and  desert  comprised  50 
percent  of  the  total.  The  chief  crops  are  wneat,  bar- 
ley, rice,  sugar  beets,  sugar,  raisins,  oranges  and 
tangerines,  dates,  cottonseed,  tea,  and  tobacco. 

Petroleum  is  the  most  important  product.  The 
output  for  1957  was  34.8  million  long  tons  and  for 
1958  was  39.8  million  tons.  Other  important  prod- 
ucts are  wool,  skins,  animal  casings,  gum,  opium, 
carpets,  fruits,  and  leather. 

Foreign  Trade.  In  1958  total  imports  ( c.i.f . )  were 
valued  at  33.4  billion  rials,  exports  at  7.9  billion 
rials  (not  including  petroleum  products).  Other  im- 
portant exports  in  1959  were  carpets,  cotton,  rice, 
fruits,  and  oil  seeds.  The  chief  imports  in  1959  were 
cotton  and  wool  fabrics,  tea,  sugar,  motor  vehicles, 
railway  materials,  chemicals,  electrical  goods,  and 
cement.  The  main  countries  trading  with  Iran  were 
Great  Britain,  the  United  States,  Germany,  Japan, 
Italy,  India,  and  the  Soviet  Union. 

Transportation.  Iran  has  2,370  mi.  of  railroads, 
of  which  the  major  railway  line,  the  Trans-Iranian 
Railway,  runs  from  Bandar  Shahpur  on  the  Persian 
Gulf  to  Bandar  Shah  on  the  Caspian  Sea.  Total 
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length  of  xoads  is  about  13,000  mi.,  of  which  about 
1,500  mi.  are  asphalted.  Ten  international  airlines 
and  the  local  Iranian  Airways  provide  regular  ser- 
vice between  Tehran  and  other  points  in  the  Middle 
East  and  Europe.  The  main  ports  on  the  Persian 
Gulf  are  Khorramshahr,  Abadan,  and  Bandar  Shah- 
pur.  Chief  Caspian  ports  are  Bandar  Pahlavi,  Ban- 
dar Shah,  and  Noshahr. 

Finance.  The  budget  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  in 
March  1960,  estimated  revenues  at  63.3  billion  rials 
and  expenditures  at  64.4  billion  rials.  Approximately 
half  of  this  total  was  allotted  to  the  central  govern- 
ment with  the  balance  assigned  to  governmental  in- 
stitutions and  societies,  the  Plan  Organization,  and 
the  National  Iran  Oil  Company.  The  rial  is  valued 
at  U.S.$0.013. 

Government.  The  reigning  Shah,  Mohammed  Riza 
Pahlavi,  is  a  constitutional  monarch.  He  came  to  the 
throne  on  Sept.  17,  1941.  and  is  the  second  of  his 
dynasty,  founded  by  his  father,  Riza  Shah  Pahlavi, 
in  1925.  Hie  bicameral  legislature  consists  of  a  Sen- 
ate, half  of  which  is  elected  by  the  people,  and  half 
appointed  by  the  Shah,  and  the  Majlis,  or  national 
assembly,  elected  by  universal  male  suffrage.  The 
council  of  ministers,  which,  in  addition  to  the  prime 
minister,  is  composed  of  heads  of  the  ministries  of 
Foreign  Affairs,  Defense,  Finance,  Interior,  Justice, 
Education,  Agriculture,  Health,  National  Economy, 
Communications,  Posts,  Telephone  and  Telegraph, 
and  Labor,  is  responsible  to  the  legislature.  The 
country  is  dividecf  into  ten  major  provinces,  each 
called  an  ustan,  and  these  in  turn  divided  into  sub- 
units,  or  shahristan.  These  are  administered  by 
governors  general  and  governors,  respectively,  eacn 
of  whom  is  responsible  to  the  central  government 
and  administers  his  province  through  heads  of  de- 
partments appointed  by  the  different  ministries 
listed  above.  Prime  Minister:  Manuchehr  Eqbal. 

Events,  1959.  Internal  events  were  dominated  by 
the  personality  and  activity  of  the  Shah.  During  the 
year  he  held  several  press  conferences  in  the 
course  of  which  he  expounded  his  programs  of  social 
reform  and  answered  all  questions  put  to  him,  tak- 
ing pride  in  being  the  only  monarch  to  receive  the 
press  in  this  way. 

Early  in  the  year  parliament  passed  two  bills  in- 
tended to  provide  material  for  the  prosecution  of 
those  engaged  in  illegal  practices;  one  prohibits 
officials  and  deputies  from  engaging  in  transactions 
with  the  government,  and  the  other  provides  for 
statements  to  be  submitted  by  these  same  indi- 
viduals covering  their  incomes  and  assets.  These 
bills  supported  a  drive  against  corruption  within 
the  country,  a  move  joined  oy  the  newly  created  Im- 
perial Inspection  Service  which  acts  upon  com- 
plaints from  citizens  against  civil  and  military  per- 
sonnel. 

The  ruler  expanded  his  program  of  turning  over 
crown  lands  to  farmers  on  long-term  payments, 
state-owned  lands  were  offered  on  similar  terms,  and 
a  bill  was  drawn  up  which  would  limit  the  amount 
of  land  which  could  be  held  by  an  individual. 

The  Shah  continued  his  travels  and  tours  of  in- 
spection throughout  Iran,  and  in  May  went  to 
Europe  for  state  visits  to  Great  Britain,  Denmark, 
the  Netherlands,  and  France.  Speculations,  which 
had  been  rampant  at  Tehran  throughout  most  of  the 
year,  ended  in  November  with  announcement  of  his 
engagement  to  21-year-old  Farah  Diba.  The  mar- 
riage, the  third  for  the  monarch  who  lacks  a  male 
heir,  was  celebrated  on  December  21. 

The  unsettled  situation  in  neighboring  Iraq 
caused  considerable  concern.  To  control  possible 
sources  of  revolutionary  contagion,  a  decree  was 
issued  restricting  travel  by  foreigners  in  all  but  a 


limited  area  of  central  Iran.  The  National  Iranian 
Security  Organization  stepped  up  its  program  of  ob- 
servation and  control  of  potentially  subversive  ele- 
ments, which  included  remnants  of  the  Communist- 
directed  Tudeh  party  and  extreme  nationalists. 

Prime  Minister  Manuchehr  Eqbal  entered  upon 
his  third  year  in  office,  and  the  same  cabinet,  with 
a  few  changes,  continued  to  function.  The  Meuioun, 
or  Nationalist  party,  headed  by  Eqbal,  predicted 
that  it  would  sweep  the  elections  scheduled  for 
next  year  but  the  press  organs  of  the  Mardom.  or 
People's  party,  attacked  parliament  for  its  failure 
to  act  on  a  series  of  bills  associated  with  the  reform 
program,  and  foresaw  the  next  parliament  with 
many  more  representatives  dedicated  to  progress. 
The  public  at  large,  however,  failed  to  respond  to 
the  appeals  of  either  party  and  remained  aloof  from 
political  activity. 

The  cost  of  living  continued  to  mount  steadily. 
Determined  efforts  were  made  by  government  agen- 
cies to  cope  with  the  flood  of  people  moving  into 
Tehran;  several  programs  of  low-cost  housing  were 
under  study  and  some  construction  was  undertaken. 

President  Eisenhower  visited  Tehran  December 
14,  for  talks  with  the  Shah.  The  visit  seemed  to  in- 
dicate that  the  United  States  was  backing  Iran 
firmly  in  the  face  of  hostile  propaganda  from  the 
Soviet  Union. 

Economic  Development.  The  Plan  Organization  was 
allotted  $130  million  of  the  annual  budget  to  con- 
tinue the  second  seven  year  plan.  A  loan  of  $72 
million  was  negotiated  from  the  International  Bank 
for  Reconstruction  and  Development  for  road  con- 
struction. Early  in  the  year,  the  managing  director 
of  the  Plan  Organization,  Abol  Hasan  Ebtahaj,  re- 
signed when  the  autonomy  of  his  organization  was 
weakened  by  bringing  it  under  the  prime  minister's 
office  and  by  assigning  certain  of  its  functions  to 
various  ministries. 

The  expansion  of  the  oil  industry  continued  and 
revenues  to  the  government  from  the  international 
consortium  were  expected  to  total  $260  million  in 
1959.  In  1958  production  was  39.8  million  long  tons 
and  anticipated  production  for  1959  was  estimated 
at  44  million  long  tons.  Continued  drilling  failed  to 
define  the  Qum  field,  south  of  Tehran,  and  the  plan 
to  construct  a  pipeline  from  the  area  to  the  Medi- 
terranean was  held  in  abeyance.  Construction  work 
went  forward  on  a  new  crude  oil  loading  port  on  the 
island  of  Kharg  in  the  Persian  Gulf;  25  miles  of 
the  pipeline  from  the  oilfields  to  the  port  will  be 
laid  under  the  sea.  In  the  fall  two  new  companies, 
combining  foreign  and  Iranian  interests,  were  oper- 
ating offshore  drilling  rigs  near  the  head  of  the 
Persian  Gulf  in  a  search  for  new  fields. 

Foreign  Relation*.  Iran  and  the  United  States 
signed,  on  March  2,  a  bilateral  agreement  providing 
for  U.S.  assistance  in  the  event  of  external  aggres- 
sion against  Iran.  The  Baghdad  Pact  which  had  in- 
cluded Iran,  Turkey,  Pakistan,  Iraq,  and  Great  Brit- 
ain with  the  United  States  as  a  member  of  its  work- 
ing committees,  survived  the  withdrawal  of  Iraq 
early  in  the  year,  and  in  August  the  four  members 
announced  that  the  name  of  the  treaty  organization 
had  been  changed  to  CENTO  (Central  Treaty  Or- 
ganization). In  mid-November  the  regional  heads 
of  state  of  Iran,  Pakistan,  and  Turkey  met  at  Tehran 
to  review  measures  designed  to  strengthen  regional 
cooperation.  More  emphasis  was  placed  upon  the 
promotion  of  economic  relations  than  upon  military 
measures  in  defense  of  the  region. 

The  United  States  continued  its  programs  of  eco- 
nomic aid  and  military  assistance.  Economic  as- 
sistance amounted  to  $100  million,  equally  divided 
between  loans  and  grants. 
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Early  in  the  year,  the  Soviet  Union  sent  a  mission 
to  Iran  to  frame  a  nonaggression  pact  between  the 
two  nations.  Seeing  that  Iran  intended  to  strengthen 
its  ties  with  the  free  world,  the  Soviet  mission  de- 
parted, and  its  government  stated  that  Iran  had 
taken  a  place  among  the  enemies  of  the  Soviet 
Union.  Inflammatory  propaganda  in  Persian  poured 
forth  from  the  official  Soviet  radio  stations,  and  from 
a  station  self-styled  as  the  Voice  of  Free  Iran  located 
inside  the  Soviet  Union  near  the  Iranian  bor- 
der. During  Khrushchev's  September  visit  to  the 
United  States,  the  "Free  Iran  station  went  off  the 
air.  The  Soviet  press  and  radio  maintained  a  more 
friendly  tone  until  October  when  propaganda  at- 
tacks were  resumed.  —DONALD  N.  WILBER 
IRAQ.  A  republic  in  the  Tigris-Euphrates  river 
basin.  Area:  171,567  sq.mi.  Pop.  ( 1957) :  6,538,109. 
Chief  cities  (est):  Baghdad  (capital)  657,000, 
Mosul  180,000,  and  Basra  165,000.  About  79  per- 
cent of  the  population  are  Arabs,  with  Kurds  ac- 
counting for  16  percent,  Iranians  for  3  percent,  and 
Turks  for  2  percent. 

Education  and  Religion.  Primary  education  is  free, 
but  the  compulsory  school  attendance  law  is  not 
yet  enforced  everywhere.  In  1956  elementary  in- 
struction was  given  to  nearly  353,000  students  in 
more  than  1,800  schools.  There  were  more  than  200 
secondary  schools  with  an  enrollment  of  approxi- 
mately 57,000.  The  University  of  Baghdad,  estab- 
lished in  1958,  has  an  enrollment  of  more  than 
2,000,  and  consists  of  colleges  of  arts  and  sciences, 
engineering,  fine  arts,  and  medicine.  There  are  also 
separate  colleges  of  law,  agriculture,  veterinary 
medicine,  education  and  commerce,  and  economics. 
About  90  percent  of  the  population  adhere  to  Islam, 
the  state  religion;  3  percent  are  Christians,  and  there 
are  about  10,000  Jews. 

Production  and  Trade.  Agriculture  is  the  chief  oc- 
cupation; the  most  important  crops  are  dates  (80 
percent  of  the  world  supply),  barley,  wheat,  lentils, 
tobacco,  and  rice.  However,  the  chief  source  of  in- 
come is  petroleum,  which  is  found  mainly  in  the 
Kirkuk  fields.  The  Iraq  Petroleum  Company  holds 
the  largest  concession  and  sends  most  of  the  petro- 
leum through  pipeline  to  refineries  at  Tripoli,  Leb- 
anon, and  Banias,  UAR.  About  one  third  of  the  pro- 
duction is  shipped  by  tanker  from  Basra,  the  major 
port.  Iraq's  chief  suppliers  in  1958  were  Great 
Britain,  the  United  States,  and  West  Germany,  while 
her  major  customers  were  Great  Britain.  France, 
and  Italy.  Total  exports  in  1958  amounted  to  202.4 
million  dinars  and  imports  ( c.i.f . )  to  109.8  million. 
Exports  consist  mainly  of  petroleum  (90  percent), 
dates,  and  barley,  and  imports  of  textiles,  machin- 
ery, iron,  and  steel. 

Communications.  The  Iraqi  State  Railways  oper- 
ates more  than  1,000  mi.  of  main  line  trackage  and 
there  are  4,550  mi.  of  roads.  Tlie  government  oper- 
ates telephone,  telegraph,  and  radio  facilities,  while 
Iraqi  Airways  and  international  carriers  provide  air 
transportation. 

Finance.  The  1958-59  budget  estimated  revenue 
at  73,610,000  dinars,  and  expenditures  at  76,898,- 
000  dinars.  The  dinar  equals  U.S. $2.80. 

Government.  Since  July  1958,  Iraq  has  been  ruled 
by  a  three-man  Presidential  Council,  the  leading 
figure  of  which  is  Maj.  Gen.  Abdul  Karim  Kassem. 
Parliamentary  government  is  in  abeyance,  and  leg- 
islative power  is  temporarily  lodged  in  a  Council 
of  Ministers  under  a  provisional  constitution. 

Event.,  1959.  During  the  first  half  of  1959,  the 
Iraqi  scene  was  dominated  by  the  forging  of  stronger 
links  with  the  Communist  world,  and  by  the  growth 
of  Communist  influence  at  home.  On  March  16, 
Moscow  announced  the  signing  of  an  Iraqi-Soviet 


agreement  on  technical  and  economic  cooperation, 
in  accordance  with  which  the  Soviet  Union  prom- 
ised aid  in  the  construction  of  heavy  industrial 
enterprises,  and  in  the  engineering,  chemical,  and 
food  industries;  agreed  to  provide  aid  in  develop- 
ing and  extending  the  Iraqi  irrigation  system; 
agreed  to  train  Iraqi  technicians;  and  grant- 
ed a  loan  to  Iraq  of  550  million  rubles  ($137.5 
million).  Eight  days  later,  General  Kassem  an- 
nounced Iraqi's  withdrawal  from  the  Baghdad  Pact 
on  the  grounds  that  membership  was  not  consonant 
with  his  country's  policy  of  neutralism.  This  was 
followed,  a  week  later,  by  an  official  statement  that 
the  last  British  force  stationed  in  the  country,  an 
RAF  contingent,  would  evacuate  the  Habbinaya 
air  base  at  an  early  date.  And,  on  April  2,  the  gov- 
ernment terminated  an  agreement  under  which  a 
British  firm  of  consulting  engineers  was  planning 
a  steel  mill  near  Baghdad.  Soviet  technicians  were 
to  take  their  place. 

On  the  domestic  scene,  the  Communist  issue  was 
inextricably  tangled  with  the  efforts  of  the  United 
Arab  Republic  to  influence  Iraqi  affairs.  On  Feb- 
ruary 6,  six  members  of  the  Council  of  Ministers 
resigned,  supposedly  because  of  the  influence  ex- 
erted over  Kassem  by  a  group  of  officers  who  were 
reportedly  pro-Communist.  The  new  ministers  were 
further  to  the  left  than  their  predecessors,  but  were 
not  pro-Communist,  although  they  were  opposed 
to  union  with  the  U.A.R.  Then,  on  March  7,  part  of 
the  army  garrison  at  Mosul  revolted  against  the 
government,  with  the  aid  of  local  tribesmen  and 
with  the  encouragement  of  the  U.A.R.  The  revolt 
was  easily  put  down,  but  it  strengthened  the  hand  of 
the  Communists,  who  demanded  representation  in 
the  government.  This  Kassem  refused  to  grant,  and 
in  July,  he  reorganized  the  Council  of  Ministers 
without  them.  On  July  29,  in  fact,  he  declared  all- 
out  war  on  the  Communists,  and  accused  them  of 
responsibility  for  the  killing  of  79  Turkish-speaking 
Iraqis  during  fights  that  broke  out  between  them 
and  Kurdish  soldiers  on  July  14.  Apparently,  Kas- 
sem was  trying  to  avoid  excessive  dependence 
on  the  Communists,  who  wielded  great  influence  in 
the  People's  Resistance  Movement,  created  during 
the  revolution  of  1958.  The  U.A.R.  carried  on  a 
ceaseless  war  of  words  against  Kassem,  calling  him 
pro-Communist,  pro-imperialist,  and  a  betrayer  of 
the  Arab  cause.  President  Nasser  himself  termed 
Kassem  an  ally  of  Britain,  Communism,  and  Zion- 
ism. Violent  counter-attacks  followed  on  the  Iraqi 
radio. 

An  unsuccessful  attempt  to  assassinate  Kassem 
took  place  on  October  7  in  Baghdad.  He  was  seri- 
ously wounded  and  remained  hospitalized  for  sev- 
eral days.  The  Iraqi  press  placed  responsibility  for 
the  attack  on  Cairo.  — IRWIN  ODER 

IRELAND,  Northern.  A  part  of  the  United  King- 
dom, consisting  of  the  six  counties  and  two  parlia- 
mentary boroughs  in  Northern  Ireland  (Ulster). 
Area:  5,238  sq.mi.  Pop.  (1958  est.):  1,402,000,  an 
increase  of  31.000  over  the  1951  census  figure. 
About  one  third  live  in  Belfast,  the  capital  and  only 
large  city. 

Education  and  Religion.  Educational  facilities  in 
1957-58  included  1,576  primary  schools  with  204,- 
000  pupils;  170  secondary  schools  with  63,685  pu- 
pils: the  Queen's  University  of  Belfast  with  2,900 
students;  McCee  University  College  (Londonderry) 
of  the  Queen's  University;  and  a  number  of  special- 
ized schools.  The  census  of  1951  showed  religious 
affiliation  as  follows:  34  percent  Roman  Catholic; 
29  percent  Presbyterian;  26  percent  Church  of  Ire- 
land, and  the  remaining  11  percent  in  smaller  de- 
nominations or  unclassified. 
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Production  and  Trade.  Agriculture,  linen  manufac- 
ture, and  shipbuilding  are  the  three  leading  indus- 
tries. Area  cultivated  is  decreasing  (from  2,152,000 
acres  in  1957  to  2,149,000  in  1958)  and  pasture  in- 
creasing. Chief  crops  in  1958:  oats  221,000  acres: 
potatoes  100,000  acres;  barley  14,000  acres:  and 
fruit  10,000  acres.  Livestock  in  1958:  cattle  976,000; 
sheep  984,000;  and  hogs  794,000. 

Most  of  the  United  Kingdom  production  of  linen 
is  in  Northern  Ireland.  One  of  the  largest  shipyards 
in  the  United  Kingdom  is  in  Belfast.  In  general,  the 
traditional  industries  are  slowly  declining  and  mod- 
ern industry  is  growing  rapidly.  Northern  Ireland 
has  been  remarkably  successful  in  recent  years  in 
attracting  industry  from  Britain  and  the  United 
States.  An  American  neoprene  synthetic  rubber 
plant  was  scheduled  to  start  production  early  in 
I960.  Unemployment  in  1959  (7.7  percent  on  June 
15)  was  below  the  1958  average  of  9.3  percent. 

Trad*.  Trade  is  carried  on  chiefly  with  Great  Brit- 
ain, which  takes  (for  consumption  or  reexport) 
about  95  percent  of  the  exports,  and  furnishes  about 
75  percent  of  the  imports.  Chief  exports:  linen  and 
rayon  goods,  machinery,  and  livestock.  Chief  im- 
ports: machinery,  cotton  goods,  and  coal. 

Transportation.  The  Ulster  Transport  Authority  and 
the  Great  Northern  Railway  Board  (Northern  Ire- 
land and  the  Republic  of  Ireland)  operated  the  650 
mi.  of  standard  gauge  track  to  Oct.  1,  1958,  when 
the  holdings  of  the  Great  Northern  Railway  Board 
were  transferred  to  the  Ulster  Transport  Authority. 
Air  service  to  Great  Britain  is  furnished  by  British 
European  Airways.  Two  smaller  companies  main- 
tain freight  ana  passenger  services  to  English, 
Welsh,  and  Scottish  airports  and  to  the  Isle  of  Man. 

Financt.  The  taxing  powers  of  the  Northern  Ire- 
land parliament  are  limited,  and  much  of  the  coun- 
try's taxation  is  imposed  and  collected  by  the 
United  Kingdom  authorities.  The  amount  retained 
by  the  United  Kingdom  for  these  and  other  services 
is  known  as  Northern  Ireland's  Imperial  Contribu- 
tion. In  the  budget  for  1958-59  revenue  was  esti- 
mated at  £85.3  million,  expenditure  at  £85.2  mil- 
lion, and  the  Imperial  Contribution  at  £9  million. 

Government.  Although  Northern  Ireland  is  an  in- 
tegral part  of  the  United  Kingdom  and  is  repre- 
sented by  12  members  in  the  House  of  Commons 
at  Westminster,  the  country  exercises  a  degree  of 
local  autonomy  through  a  parliament  of  its  own  and 
a  cabinet  responsible  thereto.  The  Ulster  parliament 
consists  of  a  Senate  of  24  elected  and  two  ex  officio 
members  and  a  House  of  Commons  of  52  elected 
members.  All  Northern  Ireland's  seats  in  the  House 
of  Commons  at  Westminster  are  held  by  Unionists 
(Conservatives),  and  the  Unionists  have  a  majority 
in  the  Northern  Ireland  parliament.  Governor:  Lord 
Wakehurst.  Prime  Minister:  Viscount  Brookebor- 
ough. 

Events,  1959.  In  the  United  Kingdom  general  elec- 
tion October  8  Unionists  retained  afi  12  Ulster 
seats.  Sinn  Fein  candidates  polled  less  than  half  of 
the  votes  received  in  the  1955  election.  The  Labour 
vote  increased  but  failed  to  win  a  seat. 

Border  raids  by  the  Irish  Republican  Army  con- 
tinued in  1959.  Gunfire  and  bomb  blasts  were  di- 
rected chiefly  at  the  Northern  Ireland  police  and 
its  installations.  The  Home  Secretary  of  the  central 
government,  Mr.  R.  A.  Butler,  was  known  to  have 
discussed  sanctions  against  the  Republic  of  Ireland 
when  he  visited  Belfast  in  December,  but  it  was 
clear  that  such  action  was  remote. 

-ALZADA  COMSTOCK 

IREUND,  Republic  of.  An  independent  state  located 
in  the  British  Isles.  It  was  designated  as  a  republic 
in  the  Republic  of  Ireland  Act  of  1948  and  pro- 


claimed as  such  Apr.  18,  1949.  The  country  is  no 
longer  a  member  of  the  Commonwealth  but  retains 
many  of  the  privileges  of  the  former  association. 
The  Republic  includes  the  26  counties  of  Southern 
Ireland  called  the  Irish  Free  State,  1922-37,  and 
Eire,  1937-49. 

Area  and  Population.  Area:  26,600  sq.mi.  Pop. 
(1958  est):  2,853,000.  The  1951  census  showed 
2,961,000  population,  and  the  loss  1951-58  was 
108,000.  Chief  cities  (1956  census):  Dublin  (capi- 
tal) 539,000  inhabitants;  Cork  80,000;  Limerick 
51,000. 

Education  and  Religion.  Elementary  education  is 
free  and  compulsory.  The  Irish  language,  Gaelic, 
is  taught  in  all  schools  subsidized  by  the  govern- 
ment. Many  of  the  secondary  schools  (481  recog- 
nized schools  in  1957-58),  which  are  private,  are 
maintained  by  religious  orders.  Agricultural  and 
other  vocational  schools  are  included  in  the  system. 
There  are  two  universities:  the  University  of  Dublin 
(Trinity  College)  and  the  National  University  of 
Ireland,  which  has  four  constituent  colleges.  Ap- 
proximate enrollment  in  1957-58:  elementary 
schools  488,000;  secondary  66,000;  universities 
8,940.  About  94  percent  of  the  people  are  Roman 
Catholic,  with  the  remainder  divided  among  the 
Episcopalian,  Presbyterian,  Methodist,  and  other 
denominations. 

Production.  Agriculture  is  the  mainstay  of  Ire- 
land's economy.  With  grazing  and  fishing,  it  occu- 
pies almost  half  the  working  population.  Chief  crops 
in  1957,  by  value  of  output:  wheat  £12.4  million; 
potatoes  £9.1  million;  sugar  beets  £5.4  million; 
barley  £5.4  million.  Livestock  in  1957:  cattle  4.5 
million;  sheep  3.7  million;  pigs  907,000.  Diversified 
manufacture  is  encouraged  by  the  government,  but 
growth  is  slow.  Leading  manufactures  are  those 
which  utilize  land  products:  tobacco,  dairy  prod- 
ucts, and  grain  milling.  Unemployment  in  1958  was 
8.6  percent. 

Foreign  Trade.  Imports  in  1958  were  valued  at 
£198  million  and  exports  at  £131  million,  giving 
a  trade  deficit  of  £67  million.  The  trade  deficit  is 
paid  for  by  tourist  expenditures,  investments  abroad, 
emigrants  remittances  to  Ireland,  and  other  items. 
Chief  imports  are  manufactures,  foodstuffs,  and 
fuel.  Chief  exports  are  livestock  and  foodstuffs  of 
animal  origin.  Foreign  trade  is  carried  on  largely 
with  the  United  Kingdom,  with  which  there  is  re- 
ciprocal and  preferential  treatment.  Great  Britain 
and  Northern  Ireland  ordinarily  take  about  three 
fourths  of  the  exports  and  furnish  three  fifths  of  Ire- 
land's imports. 

Transportation.  Railway  mileage  is  approximately 
2,220  mi.,  mostly  standard  gauge.  There  are  454  mi. 
of  navigable  inland  waterways.  Dublin,  Cobh,  and 
Cork  are  important  ports  for  foreign  ships.  Aer 
Lingus  (Irish  Air  Lines)  carried  446,000  passengers 
and  13  million  Ib.  of  cargo  in  1957-58. 

Finance.  In  the  1959-60  budget  revenue  and  ex- 
penditure were  expected  to  balance  at  £  127.6  mil- 
lion, compared  with  an  estimated  £124.7  million 
for  1958-59.  A  program  of  capital  expenditure 
called  for  £45.2  million,  of  which  £29.5  million 
was  to  come  from  new  borrowing.  ( £  1  equals 
U.S.$2.80.) 

Government.  Under  the  constitution  proclaimed 
Dec.  29,  1937,  the  president  is  elected  by  popular 
vote  for  seven  years.  The  Oireachtas  (parliament) 
consists  of  two  houses:  the  Bail  Eireann  ( House  of 
Representatives)  of  147  members  and  the  Seanad 
Eireann  (Senate)  of  60  members.  Executive  power 
is  exercised  by  the  government,  which  consists  of  not 
less  than  seven  and  not  more  than  15  members 
(ministers)  headed  by  the  prime  minister.  Presi- 
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dent:  Eamon  de  Valera,  succeeded  Sean  T.  O'Kelly 
June  17,  1959.  Prime  Minister:  Se&n  F.  Lemass, 
succeeded  Eamon  de  Valera  June  23, 1959. 

Evtntt,  1959.  In  the  presidential  election  on  Tune 
17  Prime  Minister  Eampn  de  Valera,  who  had  an- 
nounced his  candidacy  in  January,  won  easily  over 
his  opponent.  General  Sean  MacEoin  of  the  Fine 
Gael  ( United  Ireland )  party.  Mr.  de  Valera  repre- 
sented the  party  in  power,  Fianna  Fail  (party  of 
Destiny).  On  June  24  he  was  installed  as  the  third 
president  of  Ireland,  succeeding  Sean  T.  O'Kelly, 
who  retired  after  two  consecutive  terms  of  office. 
Sean  F.  Lemass,  former  Deputy  Prime  Minister  and 
Minister  for  Industry  and  Commerce,  was  elected 
prime  minister  by  the  Dail  Eireann  on  June  23. 

In  December  Ireland  appointed  her  ambassador 
to  Belgium  as  the  Irish  representative  to  the  Euro- 
pean Economic  Community  (EEC).  In  view  of  the 
division  of  European  trading  nations  into  "the  Six" 
and  "the  Outer  Seven"  Ireland  was  reported  to  be 
asking  Britain  at  the  trade  negotiations  in  early 
1960  for  parity  of  treatment  with  British  farmers. 
In  the  UN  Assembly  in  October  Ireland  joined  with 
Malaya  in  a  resolution  asking  for  Tibetan  religious 
and  civil  rights.  — ALZADA  COMSTOCK 

IRON  AND  STEEL  Iron  Ore.  As  reported  by  the  U.S. 
Bureau  of  Mines,  world  production  of  iron  ore  de- 
creased from  429.4  million  metric  tons  in  1957  to 
403.5  million  in  1958  with  85.8  percent  of  the  total 
originating  with  the  following  12  major  producers 
( data  given  in  thousand  metric  tons ) :  Soviet  Union 
88,800,  United  States  69,038,  France  59,455,  China 
(est.)  30,000,  Sweden  18,394,  West  Germany  17,- 
988,  Venezuela  15,485,  United  Kingdom  14,848, 
Canada  14,387,  Luxembourg  6,638,  India  6,003, 
and  Brazil  5,240.  Incomplete  data  for  1959  cover  the 
number  of  months  shown  in  parentheses  after  the 
tonnage  figure  (data  given  in  thousand  metric 
tons):  Soviet  Union  46,200  (6),  France  39,270 
(8),  Canada  11,952  (8),  Sweden  11,364  (8), 
United  Kingdom  10,845  (9),  West  Germany  8,435 
(8),  Venezuela  6,480  (5),  and  Luxembourg  4,756 

Production  of  usable  iron  ore  in  the  United  States 
dropped  from  106,148,419  long  tons  in  1957  to  67,- 
949,000  tons  in  1958,  and  rose  to  49,871,000  tons 
during  the  first  eight  months  of  1959.  Domestic 
supplies  were  supplemented  by  imports  which  de- 
creased from  33,651,000  long  tons  in  1957  to  27,- 
530,000  tons  in  1958,  and  rose  to  21,078,183  tons 
during  the  first  eight  months  of  1959.  Venezuela, 
Canada.  Chile,  Peru,  Liberia,  and  Brazil  are  now 
the  leading  sources  of  supply,  but  Canadian  imports 
were  offset  to  some  extent  by  exports  of  ore  to 
Canada.  Venezuela  supplied  40  percent  and  Can- 
ada supplied  35  percent  of  the  nine-months'  imports 
in  1959. 

Pig  Iron.  World  production  of  pig  iron  and  ferro- 
alloys decreased  from  211.5  million  metric  tons  in 
1957  to  200.6  million  in  1958.  The  following  eight 
major  producing  countries  furnished  80.7  percent  of 
the  1958  total  (data  given  in  thousand  metric  tons ) : 
United  States  53,403,  Soviet  Union  39,600,  West 
Germany  16,656,  China  (est.)  13,700,  United 
Kingdom  13,201,  France  12,136,  Japan  7,705,  and 
Belgium  5,519.  Fifteen  countries  producing  between 
one  and  five  million  tons  a  year  accounted  for  15.2 
percent.  Incomplete  data  for  1959  cover  the  number 
of  months  shown  in  parentheses  after  the  tonnage 
figure  (data  given  in  thousand  metric  tons):  Soviet 
Union  21,000  (6),  West  Germany  11,657  (8), 
United  Kingdom  8,657  (9),  France  7,234  (7), 
Japan  6,223  (8),  and  Belgium  3,346  (7). 

In  the  United  States  the  output  of  pig  iron  de- 
creased 27  percent  in  1958  to  57,154,909  short 


tons  compared  with  78,404,266  tons  in  1957.  How- 
ever, output  in  1959  will  be  about  5  percent  higher 
than  1958. 

St«tl.  World  production  of  steel  decreased  from 
292.1  million  metric  tons  in  1957  to  270.7  million 
in  1958.  The  following  12  major  producers  account- 
ed for  87.6  percent  of  the  total  (data  given  in  thou- 
sand metric  tons):  United  States  77,342,  Soviet 
Union  54,900,  West  Germany  22,785,  United  King- 
dom 19,884,  France  14,606,  Japan  12,118,  Italy 
6,271,  Belgium  6,011,  Poland  5,628,  Czechoslo- 
vakia 5,532,  China  8,000,  and  Canada  3,942.  Four- 
teen countries  producing  from  one  million  to  three 
and  a  half  million  tons  per  year  furnished  11  percent 
of  the  total.  Incomplete  data  for  1959  cover  the 
number  of  months  shown  in  parentheses  after  the 
tonnage  figure  (data  given  in  thousand  metric 
tons):  Soviet  Union  29,400  (6),  West  Germany 
16,411  (8),  United  Kingdom  13,826  (9),  Japan 
10,407  (8),  and  France  9,744  (8). 

In  the  United  States  the  output  of  steel  decreased 
almost  24.4  percent  from  112,714,996  short  tons  in 
1957  to  85,254,885  tons  in  1958.  The  1959  total 
steel  output  is  estimated  approximately  9  percent 
higher  than  1958.  -BERENICE  B.  MITCHELL 
ISRAEL.  A  republic  in  the  Middle  East.  Area:  7,993 
sq.mi.  Pop.  (est.):  2.1  million.  Principal  cities:  Je- 
rusalem (Israeli  sector,  capital)  160,000,  Tel  Aviv- 
Jaffa  400,000,  Haifa  175,000.  Hebrew  is  the  official 
language,  but  Arabic  is  also  used  in  official  docu- 
ments and  in  debates  in  the  Knesset. 

Education  and  Religion.  Education  is  universal,  free, 
and  compulsory  for  all  children  between  the  ages 
of  5  and  14.  In  1957,  there  were  1,157  primary 
schools  with  an  enrollment  of  310,585,  and  184  sec- 
ondary schools  with  24,299  pupils.  In  addition,  there 
are  vocational,  agricultural,  and  teachers'  training 
courses  available,  and  an  extensive  program  of  adult 
education.  Nearly  8,000  students  attend  Hebrew 
University,  Bar-Han  University,  Tel  Aviv  University, 
and  the  Haifa  Technical  College  (Technion).  Relig- 
ious schooling  is  permitted  to  all  faiths.  About  90 
percent  of  the  population  is  Jewish;  the  Moslems 
constitute  8  percent,  and  Christians  about  2  percent 
of  the  remainder. 

Production.  The  stress  in  agriculture  has  been  to 
bring  new  lands  under  cultivation,  plant  new  crops, 
and  increase  yield  per  acre.  Irrigation  is  thus  com- 
mon. The  major  products  are  citrus  fruits,  dairy 
products,  vegetables  and  potatoes,  wheat  and  bar- 
ley. Most  of  the  cultivated  land  is  owned  by  the 
Jewish  National  Fund,  which  leases  it  to  organiza- 
tions and  individuals.  The  more  than  700  agricul- 
tural settlements  are  the  chief  lessors  of  land.  Never- 
theless, food  has  to  be  imported,  particularly  wheat. 
At  the  same  time,  industry,  especially  the  manufac- 
ture of  tires,  the  assembly  of  automobiles,  and  the 
production  of  phosphates,  cement,  textiles,  and  elec- 
tiic  power,  is  of  growing  importance. 

Foreign  Trade.  The  major  exports  are  citrus  fruits, 
polished  diamonds,  tires,  and  textiles,  which  go  to 
Great  Britain,  the  United  States,  Turkey,  and  Bel- 
gium. Imports  include  machinery,  cereals,  and  fuel 
oil;  they  come  mainly  from  the  United  States,  West 
Germany,  Great  Britain,  and  Italy. 

Transportation  and  Communication.  There  are  393 
mi.  of  railway,  1,960  mi.  of  highway,  and  state- 
owned  telegraph,  telephone,  and  radio  systems.  The 
merchant  marine  consists  of  37  vessels  with  a  dis- 
placement of  267.500  tons.  Tel  Aviv's  airport, 
Lydda,  is  a  center  for  international  travel,  and  nan- 
dies  passengers  for  all  major  lines,  including  El  Al, 
the  Israeli  airline. 

Financ*.  The  Israeli  unit  of  currency  is  the  pound 
(equals  U.S. $0.555).  For  1959-60  the  budget 
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showed  revenue  and  expenditure  balanced  at 
I  £1,336.5  million.  Much  of  the  expenditure  is 
financed  by  invoking  the  aid  of  Jews  in  the  United 
States  and  elsewhere;  by  reparations  payments  from 
West  Germany;  by  aid  from  the  United  States;  and 
by  heavy  internal  taxation. 

Government.  The  cabinet,  chosen  by  the  premier, 
is  responsible  to  the  Knesset,  which  consists  of  120 
members,  elected  for  four  years  by  proportional 
representation  and  universal  suffrage.  The  dominant 
political  organization  is  Mapai,  a  moderate  labor 
party.  The  Knesset  chooses  a  president  of  Israel, 
who  serves  for  five  years.  President:  Itzhak  Ben-Zvi. 
Premier:  David  Ben-Gurion. 

Events,  1959.  The  major  political  affair  of  the  year 
was  a  cabinet  crisis,  which  developed  in  June,  and 
led  to  the  holding  of  new  elections  in  November.  It 
became  known  that  an  armaments  firm  in  Haifa 
had  signed  a  contract  in  March  to  supply  250,000 
grenade  throwers  to  the  West  German  government. 
There  were  strong  protests  in  the  press  and  in  vari- 
ous sectors  of  opinion,  not  only  because  of  the 
identity  of  the  customer,  but  also  because  the  cabi- 
net had  apparently  never  approved  the  transaction. 
In  Decemner  1958,  Premier  Ben-Gurion  had  asked 
for  blanket  approval  of  the  sale  of  arms  to  foreign 
countries  in  cases  in  which  the  Foreign  Ministry 
raised  no  objection.  The  cabinet  had  given  such  ap- 
proval, but  now  some  members  objected.  On  July  1, 
the  Knesset  approved  a  motion  opposing  the  can- 
cellation of  the  contract,  but  four  members  of  the 
cabinet  voted  against  Ben-Gurion,  and  he  therefore 
asked  for  their  resignations.  Upon  their  refusal,  the 
Premier  himself  resigned.  On  July  15,  President 
Ben  Zvi  asked  him  to  form  a  new  government,  but 
Ben-Gurion  agreed  only  to  head  a  caretaker  cabinet 
until  new  elections  were  held  in  November.  The 
elections  resulted  in  a  Knesset  very  much  like  the 
previous  one,  with  the  Mapai  party  winning  about 
40  percent  of  the  seats.  But  the  new  cabinet  pro- 
posed by  Ben-Gurion  was  further  to  the  right  than 
the  outgoing  group.  It  was  made  up  of  nine  mem- 
bers of  Mapai,  two  from  the  National  Religious 
Front,  one  Progressive,  and  one  Independent. 

There  was  serious  concern  in  Israel  during  the 
year  over  the  detention  by  the  U.A.R.  of  vessels 
bound  from  Israel  to  the  Far  East  via  the  Suez 
Ganal.  On  March  18,  Israel  complained  to  the  UN 
Security  Council,  charging  that  the  action  of  the 
U.A.R.  violated  both  the  Suez  Canal  Convention 
and  the  Security  Council  Resolution  of  1951. 
Hitherto,  Cairo  had  barred  only  Israel-flag  vessels 
and  ships  carrying  to  Israel  cargo  considered  con- 
traband. But  now,  the  U.A.R.  was  detaining  ships 
of  non-Israeli  registry,  carrying  goods  belonging  to 
citizens  of  other  countries,  title  having  changed 
hands  in  Israel.  Cairo  denied  that  the  ships  were 
really  foreign  and  asserted  that  they  had  been  char- 
tered by  Israel,  Besides,  a  state  of  war  still  existed, 
and  thus  Israel  had  no  right  to  ship  goods  via  the 
Canal.  Perhaps  the  best  known  of  the  incidents  was 
the  detention  of  the  Danish  vessel  Inge  Toft,  in 
May.  The  cargo  had  been  sold  at  Haifa,  and  thus 
was  owned  by  citizens  of  Hong  Kong  and  Japan. 
The  ship's  captain  refused  to  release  the  cargo  be- 
fore proceeding  through  the  Canal,  and  at  year's 
end,  he,  the  crew,  and  the  vessel  remained  at  Port 
Said. 

On  July  17,  the  Israeli  government  awarded  a 
49-year  concession  to  an  international  concern,  Tri- 
Continental  Pipelines  Ltd.,  for  the  construction  of  a 
16-inch  pipeline  from  Eilat  to  Beersheba.  When 
completed,  this  line,  combined  with  the  16-inch  line 
from  Beersheba  to  Haifa,  would  make  it  possible  for 
petroleum  to  be  transported  in  large  quantities  from 


the  Mediterranean  to  the  Gulf  of  Aqaba  by  pipeline. 

Israel's  rapprochement  with  some  of  the  inde- 
pendent countries  of  Africa  continued  during  the 
year.  On  March  16,  she  signed  an  agreement  with 
Ghana,  whereby  the  Israeli  Air  Force  would  help 
establish  a  school  for  the  training  of  pilots  in  Ghana. 
On  April  9,  a  treaty  of  friendship  with  Liberia  was 
concluded.  It  was  Israel's  first  treaty  of  that  type  to 
be  signed  with  an  African  state,  and  followed  up  an 
agreement  signed  in  December  1958,  for  the  exten- 
sion, by  Israel,  of  technical  cooperation  in  agricul- 
tural development.  —  IRWIN  ODER 
ITALIAN  LITERATURE.  The  most  striking  event  of  the 
year  was  the  award  of  the  Nobel  prize  for  literature 
to  the  Sicilian  poet  Salvatorc  Quasimodo,  the  first 
time  this  honor  has  returned  to  Italy  since  Luigi 
Pirandello,  the  Sicilian  dramatist,  received  it  in 
1934.  Quasimodo  was  a  surprise  choice,  being  prac- 
tically unknown  outside  Italy,  and  even  there  his 
reputation  is  perhaps  less  than  that  of  Giuseppe 
Ungaretti  and  Eugenio  Montale.  The  award  nas 
had  the  effect  of  focusing  world  attention  on  Italian 
poetry  which,  for  the  last  20  years  has  been  over- 
shadowed by  work  done  by  an  excellent  group  of 
novelists. 

Fiction.  The  Viareggio  prize,  the  most  important 
award  given  in  Italy,  went  to  Marino  Moretti  for  his 
collected  short  stories,  Tutte  le  novette  (Complete 
Stories).  Moretti  combines  tragedy  and  squalid 
reality  with  grace  and  vivacity  in  a  lucid  style. 
Italy's  most  internationally-known  writer,  Alberto 
Moravia,  assembled  a  new  collection  of  stories, 
Nuovi  racconti  romani,  continuing  his  particular 
deft,  brutal,  and  realistic^  portrayal  of  the  Roman 
bourgeoisie.  Mario  Soldati's  collection,  La  messa  del 
vittegianti  (Mass  for  Country  Residents),  is  already 
in  its  third  edition.  The  book  is  composed  of  30 
stories  about  film  directors,  aspiring  actresses,  writ- 
ers, painters,  and  tourists,  the  author  acting  as  an 
intimate  diarist. 

The  posthumous  publication  of  a  novel  by  the 
Sicilian  prince  Tomaso  di  Lampedusa,  II  gattopardo, 
(The  Lynx),  received  the  Strega  prize  and  turned 
out  to  be  the  bestseller  of  the  year  with  sales  better 
than  150,000.  A  historical  novel  and  the  sole  work 
of  the  author,  it  describes  Sicily  in  Garibaldi's  time, 
a  hundred  years  ago. 

Poetry.  Two  volumes  by  Giuseppe  Ungaretti,  the 
dean  of  Italian  poets,  appeared  in  1959.  His  Senti- 
mento  del  tempo  came  out  in  its  fifth  edition,  while 
his  poesie  disperse  went  into  its  third  printing.  Sal- 
vatore  Quasimodo's  II  falso  e  il  vero  and  La  terra 
impareggiabile  (The  Incomparable  Land)  were  is- 
sued in  their  second  edition,  and  his  Lirici  Greci 
( Greek  Poets )  went  into  its  fourth  printing. 

Miscellaneous.  Fiable  Italiane  (Italian  Fables)  was 
edited  and  introduced  by  Italo  Calvini  in  an  Amer- 
ican translation;  and  Moravia's  The  Indifferent  Ones 
was  retranslated  under  the  title  of  The  Time  of  In- 
difference. An  anthology  of  Faulkner,  664  Pagine  di 
William  Faulkner,  appeared.  Alberto  Obertello 
translated  Shakespeare's  The  Tempest  in  a  low- 
priced  edition;  Dostoevski's  The  Idiot  was  translated 
for  the  same  series.  The  plays  of  Ugo  Betti,  who 
died  in  1953,  continued  their  vogue  on  an  interna- 
tional level,  his  Time  of  Vengeance  having  an  Amer- 
ican production.  — O.  A.  BONTEMPO 
ITALY.  A  republic  in  the  south  of  Europe  extending 
a  boot-shaped  peninsula  into  the  Mediterranean. 
Area:  116,235  sq.mi.  Pop.  (1958  est):  48,735,000. 
Chief  cities  (1951  census):  Rome  (capital)  1,701,- 
913,  Milan  1,276,521,  Naples  1,024,543,  Turin  721,- 
795,  Genoa  687,480,  Palermo  503,137,  Florence 
390,769,  Bologna  350,676,  and  Venice  322,457. 

Education  and  Religion.  Education  is  free  and  com- 
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pulsory  between  the  ages  of  6  and  14,  although  over 
12  percent  of  Italians  are  illiterate  with  a  compara- 
ble percentage  only  semi-literate.  In  1956  there 
were  42,690  primary  schools  with  5  million  pupils, 
and  3,500  secondary  schools  with  700,000  pupils. 
There  are  27  universities.  Roman  Catholicism,  the 
faith  of  99  percent  of  Italians,  has  been  the  state 
religion  since  1929  and  is  taught  in  all  public 
schools. 

Production.  The  main  occupation  is  agriculture. 
The  chief  crops  are  wheat  (84,775  quintals  in 
1957),  sugar  beets,  corn,  potatoes,  rye,  rice,  oats, 
and  barley.  Monthly  production  of  steel  was  510,- 
000  metric  tons  in  January  1959,  and  610,000  metric 
tons  in  September  1959.  Among  industries,  the  tex- 
tile industry  is  the  largest  and  most  important.  Silk 
culture  is  carried  on  throughout  the  country.  Total 
silk  output  in  1957  amounted  to  789  metric  tons  of 
raw  silk  and  166,852  metric  tons  of  artificial  silk.  In 
January  1959,  30,000  automobiles  were  produced, 
and  in  September  production  rose  to  44,000.  In  1952 
the  monthly  average  production  of  oil  was  5,300 
metric  tons,  and  in  August  1959,  164,000  metric 
tons  were  produced.  The  monthly  output  of  elec- 
tricity reached  4,189  million  kwh.  in  July  1959. 

For.ign  Trad*.  In  1958  imports  totaled  1,980,595 
million  lira;  exports  1,585,154  million  lira.  The  most 
important  imports  are  coffee,  cotton,  wool,  coal, 
machinery,  and  chemicals.  The  leading  exports  are 
fruit,  fabrics,  and  motor  vehicles.  The  tourist  trade 
is  also  of  major  significance  in  Italy's  balance  of 
payments. 

Transport  and  Communication.  At  the  end  of  1957 
Italy  had  an  estimated  21,584  km.  of  railways,  181,- 
018  km.  of  roads,  1,237,622  motor  cars,  13,114 
buses,  392,189  trucks,  and  3,193,073  motorcycles. 
The  merchant  marine  in  1958  had  4,084  vessels  of 
4,955,974  gross  tons. 

Defense.  The  defense  budget  for  1959-60  was  in- 
creased 4  percent  over  1958-59  to  the  equivalent 
of  $981  million,  which  went  largely  to  increase  the 
Navy:  three  cruisers,  two  destroyer  leaders,  five  de- 
stroyers, 12  frigates,  12  corvettes,  four  submarines, 
and  65  minesweepers  and  lesser  craft.  During  1959 
construction  was  begun  on  three  new  cruisers,  two 
destroyers  designed  to  carry  atomic  missiles,  four 
frigates,  and  two  submarines,  with  plans  under  way 
to  build  an  atomic  submarine. 

Finance.  The  lira  remained  fixed  at  U.S.$0.0016. 
The  money  supply  in  Tune  1959  was  5,942  billion 
lire,  of  which  4,015  billion  was  deposit  money.  The 
state  budget  for  1958-59  postulated  3,123  billion 
lire  in  revenues  and  3,255  billion  in  expenditures. 
The  corresponding  estimates  for  1959-60  were  3,344 
and  3,473  billion  lire. 

Government.  Italy  is  a  parliamentary  republic  with 
a  cabinet  responsible  to  a  bicameral  legislature  con- 
sisting of  a  Chamber  of  596  and  a  Senate  of  273 
members.  The  Chamber  elected  May  25-26,  1958, 
had  273  Christian  Democrats,  140  Communists,  84 
Left  Socialists,  23  Monarchists,  25  Neo-Fascists,  23 
Right  Socialists,  16  Liberals,  and  seven  Republicans. 
Of  the  246  elective  seats  in  the  Senate,  the  center 
parties  won  133,  of  which  122  were  Christian  Dem- 
ocrats, the  two  Left  parties  98,  and  the  Right  15. 
Under  President  Giovanni  Gronchi,  elected  by  the 
Senate  and  Chamber  jointly  Apr.  29,  1955,  the 
cabinet  of  July  1,  1958.  consisting  of  16  Christian 
Democrats  ana  four  Right  Socialists,  was  headed  by 
Amintore  Fanfani.  See  THE  NEW  INTERNATIONAL 
YEAR  BOOK,  EVENTS  OF  1958,  p.  244. 

Events,  1959.  Italian  politics  were  marked  by  a 
cabinet  crisis,  followed  by  the  advent  of  a  Christian 
Democratic  Ministry  dependent  for  support  on  the 
Monarchists  and  Neo-Fascisfs,  There  was  much 


coming  and  going  of  chiefs  of  state  and  foreign 
ministers  in  preparation  for  a  summit  conference, 
even  though  Italy  was  not  to  be  included  in  such  a 
gathering. 

Tne  Economy.  The  Italian  economy  in  1959  pros- 
pered beyond  the  levels  of  1958.  Under  plans  an- 
nounced in  September,  more  than  $2  billion  were 
to  be  invested  in  industry  by  the  end  of  1962 
through  the  Industrial  Reconstruction  Institute,  a 
governmental  holding  company  with  assets  of  more 
than  $7  billion,  including  ownership  or  control  of 
half  of  Italian  heavy  industry.  Also  in  September  the 
International  Bank  for  Reconstruction  and  Develop- 
ment loaned  $40  million  to  die  Fund  for  Southern 
Italy  to  help  finance  a  $64  million  nuclear-powered 
electric  generating  plant  of  150,000  kw.  capacity 
near  Naples,  to  be  completed  in  1962,  with  the  Ital- 
iangovernment  supplying  the  balance  of  the  cost. 

The  index  number  of  nonagricultural  employ- 
ment (with  1953  as  100)  was  105  during  1958  and 
102  in  February  1959.  Unemployed  numbered 
1,988,000  in  January  and  1,571,000  in  July  1959. 
The  index  of  industrial  production  (with  1953  as 
100)  was  164  in  January  and  171  in  July  1959.  The 
cost  of  living  index  ( 1953  as  100)  was  112  in  July, 
a  decline  of  two  points  since  July  1958. 

Tne  fall  of  Fanfani.  Early  in  January  Premier  and 
Foreign  Minister  Fanfani  conferred  with  President 
Nasser  of  the  United  Arab  Republic.  Various  ac- 
cords were  reached  for  cultural  and  technical  ex- 
changes and  expansion  of  trade.  In  Athens  Fanfani 
concluded  another  agreement  with  Greece  on  Jan- 
uary 10. 

The  33rd  Congress  of  the  Italian  (Left)  Socialist 
party  met  in  Rome  in  mid-January.  Its  leader,  Pietro 
Nenni,  urged  autonomy  but  did  not  press  for  any 
complete  break  with  Palmiro  Togliatti  s  Communist 
party,  with  which  the  Left  Socialists  had  long  co- 
operated in  opposition  to  the  Christian  Democratic 
regime.  On  January  22,  while  Togliatti  and  other 
Communists  were  in  Moscow,  the  Fanfani  cabinet 
survived  a  parliamentary  vote  by  the  narrow  margin 
of  279-278.  Meanwhile  Giuseppe  Saragat's  Right 
Socialists  split,  with  one  faction  going  over  to  the 
opposition  and  thereby  depriving  the  Ministry  of 
its  majority  in  the  Chamber.  The  cabinet  resigned 
on  January  26. 

fne  Segni  Cabinet.  The  crisis  which  ensued  was 
complicated  by  the  refusal  of  the  Right  Socialists 
to  resume  their  coalition  with  the  Christian  Demo- 
crats and  by  a  controversy  among  the  latter  as  to 
whether  the  party  should  seek  collaboration  with 
the  Left  Socialists,  or  rely  on  the  extreme  Right  for 
a  parliamentary  majority.  On  January  31  Fanfani, 
alleging  that  he  had  been  deserted  by  some  of  his 
own  followers,  resigned  as  Political  Secretary  of  the 
Christian  Democrats.  He  was  succeeded  as  leader 
in  March  by  Professor  Aldo  Moro.  On  February  6, 
President  Gronchi  asked  68-year-old  Antonio  Segni 
(Premier  in  1955-57)  to  form  a  new  cabinet.  Two 
days  later  the  Leftist  faction  of  the  Right  Socialists, 
including  five  of  their  Deputies,  repudiated  Sara- 
cat  s  leadership  and  seceded  from  the  party.  Having 
failed  to  organize  any  new  coalition,  Segni  on  Feb- 
ruary 15  put  together  a  cabinet  consisting  solely  of 
Christian  Democrats. 

The  new  government  won  its  first  parliamentary 
test  by  a  record  vote  of  333-248  on  February  27, 
with  its  majority  supplied  by  the  Liberals,  Mon- 
archists, and  Neo-Fascists.  In  the  Senate  Segni 
championed  NATO,  European  unity,  and  ac- 
ceptance of  U.S.  missile  bases  on  Italian  soil.  The 
Senators  upheld  the  Cabinet,  143-97,  on  March  6, 
as  the  Communists  called  for  a  Popular  Front  as  the 
only  defense  against  Italian  Gaullism. 
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Winter's  end  found  the  National  Council  of  the 
Christian  Democrats,  despite  internal  cleavages,  en- 
dorsing the  Segni  cabinet  and  approving  coopera- 
tion with  the  extreme  Right.  Tensions  mounted  in 
Bolzano  in  Alto  Adige,  because  of  Rome's  alleged 
refusal  to  grant  autonomy  to  the  250,000  German- 
speaking  Tyroleans,  and  fostered  friction  with  Aus- 
tria. Segni  and  Pella  conferred  with  De  Gaulle  in 
Paris,  March  18-20,  and  reached  agreement  on  cur- 
rent diplomatic  problems.  "We  are  against  any- 
thing," said  the  Premier,  "that  amounts  to  neutral- 
ization, demilitarization,  and  various  forms  of  dis- 
engagement without  counterbalance  of  security." 
The  signing  of  an  Italian-U.S.  agreement  for  in- 
stallation of  missile  bases  evoked  bitter  protests  from 
the  Communists  and  Left  Socialists. 

In  mid-April  Segni  was  host  to  Adenauer  as  the 
cabinet  expressed  its  preference  for  French-German 
firmness  in  negotiating  with  the  Soviet  Union  rather 
than  British  flexibility.  For  the  first  time  since  1925, 
Italian  government  oonds  were  offered  for  sale  in 
the  United  States  in  late  April,  amounting  to  $20 
million  of  15-year  5.5  percent  debentures,  plus  $10 
million  in  four-  and  five-year  4.5  percent  bonds.  At 
the  same  time  the  Fund  tor  Southern  Italy  obtained 
loans  of  $20  million  from  the  European  Investment 
Bank  and  the  International  Bank  for  Reconstruction 
and  Development.  During  May  Italy  was  host  to 
the  ailing  Imam  of  Yemen,  to  Ring  Paul  and  Queen 
Frederika  of  Greece,  and  to  U.S.  Secretary  of  State 
Christian  Herter. 

Election*.  Pope  John  XXIII,  on  April  13,  forbade 
all  Catholics  to  vote  for  candidates  or  parties  sup- 
porting Communists,  under  penalty  of  being  denied 
the  sacraments.  Nenni  charged  that  the  Vatican 
order  was  a  violation  of  the  Lateran  Treaty  of  1929. 
Continued  mass  poverty  and  unemployment,  re- 
flected in  strikes  in  the  metal  industries  early  in 
May  and  again  in  late  June,  kept  many  Italians  on 
the  political  Left.  In  a  regional  election  in  the  Aosta 
Valley  on  May  10  the  Communists  and  their  allies 
won  control  of  the  local  assembly.  In  other  elections 
in  Ravenna  and  Romagna,  May  31,  the  Communists 
and  Left  Socialists,  once  more  allied,  won  ma- 
jorities. 

Equally  striking  was  the  result  of  the  local  elec- 
tion in  Sicily  on  June  7,  in  which  some  3  million  Si- 
cilians participated.  Silvio  Milazzo  rebelled  against 
the  Christian  Democratic  machine  in  the  fall  of 
1958  and  took  office  as  chief  of  the  regional  govern- 
ment with  the  support  of  Communists  and  fellow- 
tiavelers.  When  ordered  by  his  party  to  resign,  he 
refused,  was  expelled,  founded  his  own  Sicilian 
Christian  Socialist  Union,  and  continued  in  office 
with  Communist  support.  During  the  campaign 
Segni  and  his  colleagues  toured  Sicily  intensively, 
with  the  open  support  of  the  Church  for  Christian 
Democracy  against  Communism,  contending  that 
Milazzo  was  a  tool  of  the  Reds.  The  result  of  the 
polling  for  seats  in  the  Regional  Assembly  was  that 
the  Christian  Democrats  won  34  places  (a  loss  of 
three  since  1955),  the  Communists  21  (a  gain  of 
one),  the  Left  Socialists  11  (a  gain  of  one),  the 
Sicilian  Christian  Socialist  Union  nine  (a  gain  of 
nine),  the  Neo-Fascists  nine  (as  before),  the  Mon- 
archists three  (a  loss  of  six),  the  Liberals  two  (a 
loss  of  one),  and  the  Right  Socialists  one  (a  loss 
of  one).  Following  a  prolonged  deadlock  in  the 
Assembly  at  Palermo,  July  7,  Milazzo  won  reelec- 
tion with  Left  support  as  nead  of  the  regional  gov- 
ernment by  a  vote,  July  28,  of  45-43,  with  Christian 
Democrat  Gaetano  Lo  Magro  losing. 

Foreign  Minister  Pella  on  September  23  rebuked 
Austria  in  the  UN  General  Assembly  for  having 
brought  up  the  issue  of  the  South  Tyrol,  a  purely 


domestic  question  in  the  Italian  official  view.  Pre- 
mier Segni  and  Pella  were  in  Washington,  Septem- 
ber 30,  for  a  very  brief  conference  with  President 
Eisenhower.  Premier  Segni  issued  a  joint  com- 
munique on  October  2  with  President  Eisenhower 
bespeaking  Italian-American  solidarity,  attended  the 
United  Nations,  addressed  the  Metropolitan  Club 
in  a  plea  for  foreign  investment  to  further  Italian 
industrialization,  and  toured  New  York,  meeting 
Governor  Rockefeller  and  lunching  with  the  Luces 
on  October  5. 

On  his  return  home  Premier  Segni  won  renewed 
approval  in  the  Chamber,  290-212,  on  October  21,  in 
the  face  of  Leftist  accusations  that  he  was  impeding 
a  negotiated  settlement  of  the  Cold  War.  In  late 
October  the  7th  Congress  of  the  Christian  Demo- 
crats endorsed  Segni  s  policies,  after  Fanfani  de- 
livered an  unexpectedly  mild  criticism  of  the  re- 
gime. The  Leftist  faction  was  vanquished  and  the 
status  quo  reaffirmed.  President  Eisenhower  visited 
Rome  on  December  6  at  the  beginning  of  his  tour 
of  three  continents.  See  AUSTRIA,  FRANCE,  GREAT 
BRITAIN,  NORTH  ATLANTIC  TREATY  ORGANIZATION, 
UNION  OF  SOVIET  SOCIALIST  REPUBLICS,  UNITED 
NATIONS,  UNITED  STATES,  and  VATICAN  CITY. 

—FREDERICK  L.  SCHUMAN 

IVORY  COAST,  Rtpublic  of.  A  former  French  Over- 
seas Territory  of  French  West  Africa,  situated  be- 
tween Liberia  and  Ghana.  It  became  an  autonomous 
republic  within  the  French  Community  in  1958. 
Area:  127,520  sq.mi.  Pop.  (1958):  3,214,100.  Capi- 
tal: Abidjan  (127,000).  In  1958  there  were  1,012 
schools  with  130,831  students.  The  principal  re- 
ligions are  animist,  Moslem,  and  Christian. 

In  1956,  the  Ivory  Coast  produced  118,000  metric 
tons  of  coffee,  75,000  metric  tons  of  cocoa,  and  212,- 
000  metric  tons  of  lumber.  Imports  amounted  to 
$91.2  million  in  1958,  and  exports  were  $125.8 
million. 

The  1958  budget  balanced  at  10,294  million 
francs  C.F.A.  (one  C.F.A.  franc  equals  U.S.$0.048). 
The  constitution  was  adopted  on  Mar.  26,  1959. 
The  Legislative  Assembly  (100  members)  is  elected 
by  universal  suffrage  every  five  years  and  exercises 
legislative  powers.  The  chief  executive,  the  pre- 
mier, is  chosen  by  the  Assembly.  Premier,  Felix 
Houphouet-Boigny. 

JAMAICA.  An  island  colony  of  the  British  Common- 
wealth and  a  member  of  the  West  Indies  Federa- 
tion. Area:  4,706  sq.mi.  ( including  the  small  island 
dependencies  of  the  Cayman  Islands,  the  Turks  and 
Caicos  Islands,  and  the  small  Morant  and  Pedro 
Cays,  all  of  which  have  a  total  area  of  296  sq.mi.). 
Pop.  (1958  est):  1,630,000.  Capital:  Kingston, 
with  161,858  inhabitants  in  1957.  The  estimated 
population  of  the  major  parishes  was  as  follows:  St. 
Andrew  192,411,  Clarendon  162,742,  St.  Thomas 
77,601,  Portland  72,064.  The  majority  of  the  popu- 
lation is  Negroid. 

Education  and  Religion.  In  1957  there  were  707 
elementary  schools  with  241,276  pupils.  Another 
13,000  attended  34  secondary  and  high  schools.  The 
University  College  of  the  West  Indies,  at  Mona 
near  Kingston,  had  an  enrollment  of  566  students 
for  1957-58.  There  is  no  established  church.  The 
Church  of  England  had  255,000  members  in  1955, 
the  Baptists  252,000,  and  the  Roman  Catholics 
100,000. 

Production  and  Trade.  Manufacturing  has  now  re- 
placed agriculture  as  the  most  important  factor  in 
Jamaica's  economy.  Mining  and  tourism  are  also  of 
increasing  importance.  About  200,000  tourists  vis- 
ited the  islands  in  1959.  The  output  of  manufac- 
tured products  totaled  £27.2  million  in  1958  com- 
pared with  £26.4  million  total  agricultural  income. 
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The  principal  manufactured  products  are  cigars 
( 13  million  in  1957),  textiles,  shoes,  canned  foods, 
and  cement.  The  principal  agricultural  products  are 
annatto,  bananas,  sugar,  rice,  and  coffee.  Bauxite, 
gypsum,  and  iron  ore  are  mined. 

In  1958,  imports  amounted  to  $181  million  and 
exports  $133  million.  The  chief  imports  were  flour, 
textiles,  vehicles,  fish,  machinery,  fuel  oil,  and  lum- 
ber. The  chief  exports  were  sugar,  bananas,  bauxite, 
rum,  coffee,  and  cacao. 

Finonc*.  Revenue  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  Mar. 
31,  1959,  was  estimated  at  £28,903,016,  and  ex- 
penditures at  £28,152,584.  In  1958  the  public  debt 
was  £23,530,630.  The  Jamaican  pound  equals 
U.S.$2.80. 

Government.  On  July  4, 1959,  Jamaica  was  granted 
full  internal  self-government  and  a  revised  constitu- 
tion went  into  effect.  Elections  were  held  on  July 
28,  with  the  Peoples  National  party  winning  28  of 
the  45  seats  in  the  House  of  Representatives  (13 
new  seats  had  been  added  to  the  original  32  with  the 
advent  of  internal  self-rule).  The  powers  of  the 
British  Governor  were  greatly  reduced.  Great  Brit- 
ain retained  control  of  Jamaica's  external  affairs  and 
defense,  while  finance,  justice,  and  the  machinery 
of  the  Civil  Service  passed  into  the  hands  of  the 
local  government.  A  new  constitution  for  the 
Turks  and  Caicos  Islands  was  also  evolved.  Prime 
Minister:  Norman  W.  Manley.  Governor:  Sir  Ken- 
neth Blackburne. 

JAPAN.  A  nation  composed  of  four  main  islands 
(Honshu,  Kyushu,  Shikoku.  and  Hokkaido),  to- 
gether with  a  number  of  small  adjacent  islands,  sep- 
arated from  the  Asian  mainland  by  the  Korean 
Strait.  Area:  147,492  sq.mi.,  of  which  some  16  per- 
cent is  arable.  Pop.  (1957  est):  91.1  million.  Chief 
cities:  Tokyo  (capital)  8,033,529,  Osaka  2,709,000, 
Nagoya  1,336,780,  Kyoto  1,204,084,  Yokohama 
1,143,687,  and  Kobe  973,305. 

Education  and  Religion.  Education  is  free  and  com- 
pulsory for  nine  school  years.  An  additional  three 
years  of  free  high  school  education  is  optional.  In 
1957  there  were  26,988  primary  schools  with  over 
13  million  pupils  and  18,379  secondary  schools  with 
over  7.6  million  pupils.  Japan  has  six  national  uni- 
versities and  288  colleges  and  universities,  with 
more  than  500,000  students  and  33,000  teachers. 

The  organized  religions  of  Japan  are  Shinto, 
Buddhism  and  Christianity.  Shinto  takes  two  forms: 
State  or  Shrine  Shinto,  and  Sect  Shinto.  While  the 
Shrines  continue  to  be  supported  mainly  by  the 
people's  contributions,  State  contributions  were  re- 
sumed in  1953.  Sect  Shinto  is  divided  into  some 
200  denominations  and  sects  with  more  than  19,000 
establishments  and  over  11  million  adherents.  Bud- 
dhism, with  over  200  denominations  and  sects  and 
more  than  35  million  adherents,  is  historically  the 
strongest  religious  system,  and  is  an  important  social 
force.  The  total  number  of  communicants  of  all 
Christian  sects  is  above  350,000. 

Production.  Using  1953  as  the  base  (100),  the  in- 
dex numbers  of  general  industrial  production  were: 
169  in  1958  and  196  in  the  first  six  months  of  1959. 
The  index  of  mining  production  declined  to  114  in 
1958,  and  to  110  in  the  first  six  months  of  1959.  The 
index  of  manufacturing  rose  to  175  in  1958.  For  the 
first  six  months  of  1959,  the  monthly  average  was 
206.6.  The  index  of  gas  and  electricity  production 
rose  to  155  in  1953,  and  to  169.6  for  the  first  six 
months  of  1959.  Plant  investments  totaled  $4,339 
million  by  the  end  of  fiscal  1958-59. 

The  monthly  average  coal  production  figures  (in 
thousands  of  metric  tons)  were:  1958,  4,139;  1959 
(first  seven  months),  3,911.  Iron  ore  production 
(monthly  average  in  thousands  of  metric  tons)  was 


167  in  1958,  and  in  1959  (first  seven  months),  188. 

Annual  gains  were  registered  up  to  1958  in  the 
production  of  cotton  yarns,  woven  cotton  fabrics, 
rayon  filament  yarn  and  staple  (which  fell  off 
slightly  in  1958,  but  began  to  recover  in  1959), 
cement,  pig  iron  and  ferro  alloys,  crude  steel,  cop- 
per, lead,  aluminum,  and  other  commodities,  except 
for  1955  when  the  production  of  cotton  yarn  and 
fabrics  fell  off.  The  continued  increase  of  electric 
power  through  1959  was  important  for  production. 
In  million  kwh.,  the  monthly  production  average 
was:  1953,  4,641;  1955,  5,433;  1957,  6,776;  1958, 
6,690-  1959  (first  seven  months),  6,905. 

Only  one  sixth  of  the  land  area  of  Japan  can  be 
cultivated.  On  56  percent  of  this,  rice  is  produced 
for  domestic  consumption  but  the  crop  must  be  sup- 
plemented by  imports.  The  rough  rice  crop  averaged 
26.8  million  Ib.  in  1936-40.  Production  was  22.6 
million  Ib.  in  1953-54,  the  lowest  yield  since  World 
War  II.  The  yield  rose  to  29  million  Ib.  in  1956-57. 
Imports  of  milled  rice  in  1956  totaled  709,000  metric 
tons.  Some  5  million  of  a  total  of  13.3  million  cul- 
tivated acres  are  in  field  crops  (principally  wheat, 
barley,  sweet  potatoes,  and  potatoes ) ;  779,650  acres 
are  in  industrial  crops  such  as  mulberry  leaves  ( for 
silk- worm  rearing),  tea,  tobacco,  flax,  and  py- 
rethrum. 

The  fishing  industry  is  also  of  great  importance; 
fish  is  a  staple  in  the  Japanese  diet  and  fish  and  fish 
products  are  export  items.  Before  World  War  II,  the 
Japanese  catch  was  well  over  half  of  the  world  to- 
tal, averaging  6.3  metric  tons  in  1935-37.  During 
most  of  the  occupation  period  the  fishing  area  was 
severely  restricted.  Following  the  relaxation  of  occu- 
pation restrictions,  the  catch  was  over  one  million 
metric  tons.  With  the  removal  of  restrictions  in  1952 
the  industry  moved  toward  regaining  its  prewar  po- 
sition. The  catch  in  1955  was  0.5  million  tons,  ex- 
cluding deep-sea  fishing  and  whaling.  The  total  haul 
for  1957  was  an  increase  of  14  percent  over  that  of 
1956.  By  1958  Japan  was  again  the  leading  fishing 
nation  of  the  world. 

Foreign  Trade.  Japan's  lack  of  self-sufficiency  in 
foodstuffs  and  raw  materials  makes  the  country  un- 
usually dependent  on  foreign  trade.  Using  1953  as 
the  base  ( 100),  the  index  for  imports  had  risen  to 
109  for  1955  and  to  172  for  1957;  while  1958  regis- 
tered a  decline  to  142,  the  index  for  the  first  seven 
months  of  1959  stood  at  181.  The  index  for  exports 
was  174  for  1955,  232  for  1957,  240  for  1958,  and 
270  (monthly  average)  for  the  first  seven  months 
of  1959.  Import  values  stood  at  $3.03  billion.  Ex- 
ports for  1958  were  valued  at  $2.88  billion. 

While  textiles  and  textile  products  continued  to 
be  the  most  important  export  commodities  (37.2 
percent  of  the  total  in  1955,  34.8  percent  in  1956), 
exports  of  machinery  increased  from  12.3  percent  of 
the  total  in  1955  to  19.3  percent  in  1956.  Metals, 
metal  products,  and  machinery  comprised  31.5  per- 
cent of  the  total  exports  in  1955  and  32.9  percent 
in  1956.  From  1955-58  ships  became  an  important 
export  and  dollar  earner,  with  Japan  a  world  leader 
in  shipbuilding.  It  was  reported  that  Japanese  ship- 
yards launched  182  ships  of  over  2  million  gross 
tons  in  fiscal  1957-58,  and  73  ships  of  1.3  million 
tons  were  expected  to  be  launched  in  fiscal  1958-59. 

Among  imports,  raw  and  processed  materials  ac- 
counted for  61.4  percent  in  1955  and  65.7  percent 
in  1956.  The  percentage  of  total  imports  represented 
by  food  and  beverages  (the  second  largest  item) 
declined  from  24.3  percent  in  1955  to  17.8  percent 
in  1956.  Because  of  the  adverse  trade  balance  of 
about  $240  million,  imports  were  restricted  during 
fiscal  1957-58.  Policies  were  put  into  effect  in  fiscal 
1958  which  were  directed  toward  attaining  a  favor- 
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able  international  balance  of  payments  of  $150  mil- 
lion,  necessary  to  enable  Japan  to  stabilize  its  econ- 
omy and  to  repay  loans  from  the  U.S.  Export-Import 
Bank  and  the  International  Monetary  Fund.  This 
had  been  substantially  accomplished  by  the  end  of 
1959. 

Transportation.  There  are  some  85,000  mi.  of  road 
in  Japan,  only  partly  surfaced  for  motor  transport. 
The  road  system  supplements  more  than  17,000  mi. 
of  railway,  which  carries  a  steadily  increasing  freight 
tonnage.  Civil  aviation  steadily  increased  in  impor- 
tance, the  number  of  passengers  per  km.  rising  from 
5,753  in  1952  to  57,192  in  1958. 

Japan's  merchant  fleet  increased  after  independ- 
ence. In  1956  there  were  1.182  vessels  of  3,934,000 
gross  tons  (excluding  vessels  under  100  gross  tons). 
Only  49  percent  of  Japan's  imports  and  exports, 
however,  was  carried  in  Japanese  ships.  The  tonnage 
of  international  seaborne  shipping  loaded  and  un- 
loaded in  Japan  (exclusive  of  military  cargo)  more 
than  doubled  between  1950  and  1958.  The  monthly 
average  for  loadings  (thousand  metric  tons)  was 
645  in  1957,  and  726  in  1958.  For  unloadings  it  was 
4,890  in  1957,  and  4,093  in  1958. 

Finance.  The  general  accounts  budget  for  fiscal 
1959,  as  approved  by  the  Diet,  totaled  1,419,248 
million  yen,  as  compared  with  the  1958  budget  of 
1,312,131  million  yen.  (One  yen  equals  U.S.- 
$0.0027.)  Official  holdings  of  gold  and  foreign  ex- 
change increased  from  $10  million  to  $23  million 
from  1951-58. 

Government.  The  Emperor  is  constitutionally  the 
symbolic  head  of  the  Japanese  state.  Control  of 
policy  is  vested  in  a  bicameral  legislature  (Diet) 
whose  members  are  elected  by  universal  suffrage. 
Members  of  the  House  of  Representatives,  which 
has  ultimate  supremacy,  are  elected  by  the  district 
system  for  four-year  terms,  subject  to  the  right  of 
clissolution  by  the  cabinet.  The  Councillors  are 
elected  at  large  for  six-year  terms,  half  of  them  every 
three  years.  Elections  for  the  upper  house  were  held 
in  1959.  In  the  House  of  Representatives  the 
Liberal  Democratic  party  in  1959  held  298  seats,  the 
Socialist  party  166,  and  the  Communists  one. 

Executive  power  is  vested  in  an  all-civilian  cabi- 
net headed  by  the  prime  minister.  It  is  responsible 
collectively  to  the  Diet,  and  is  based  upon  the  ma- 
jority party  or  a  majority  coalition  in  the  House 
of  Representatives.  It  must  resign  or  dissolve  the 
House  upon  a  vote  of  no  confidence.  Administration 
is  carriea  on  through  a  professional  bureaucracy,  re- 
cruited through  examinations. 

To  promote  decentralization,  as  required  by  occu- 
pation authorities,  institutions  of  prefectural  and 
local  self-government  were  established.  However, 
when  control  of  the  police  was  returned  to  the  cen- 
tral government  in  1954  a  movement  back  toward 
centralization  began.  The  country  is  divided  into  46 
prefectures,  534  rural  districts,  464  cities,  1783 
towns,  and  5,461  villages. 

The  Supreme  Court,  and  such  inferior  courts  as 
are  established  by  law,  exercise  the  judicial  power, 
including  the  right  to  determine  the  constitutionality 
of  legislation.  The  jurisdiction  of  the  courts  now  ex- 
tends to  domiciled  aliens,  including,  in  criminal 
cases,  foreign  military  personnel.  Emperor  Hirohito 
succeeded  on  Dec.  25,  1926.  Prime  Minister  No- 
busuke  Kishi  succeeded  Tanzan  Ishibashi  in  1957, 
and  formed  his  third  ministry  after  the  elections  of 
1958. 

Foreign  Relations.  Following  the  conclusion  of 
the  Japanese  Peace  Treaty  on  April  28,  1952,  Japan 
resumed  diplomatic  relations  with  other  states,  ex- 
cept for  the  eight  in  the  Soviet  bloc.  The  state  of 
war  with  the  Soviet  Union  ended  on  the  basis  of 


the  Japanese-Soviet  Joint  Declaration  on  the  Nor- 
malization of  Relations  in  October  1956.  Thereupon 
diplomatic  relations  with  the  Soviet  Union  were  also 
reestablished,  although  no  definitive  peace  treaty 
could  be  concluded.  Following  this,  Japan  was  ad- 
mitted to  the  United  Nations  and  elected  to  the 
Security  Council.  This  completed  the  movement  to 
bring  Japan  into  organized  international  society,  an 
objective  sought  by  Japan  even  before  the  formal 
termination  or  the  occupation. 

The  definitions  of  Japan's  relationship  with  the 
United  States  and  the  necessities  of  the  post-inde- 
pendence years  insured  Japan's  continued  alignment 
with  the  free  world.  However,  the  extension  of  trade 
relations  with  the  Bandung  Conference  states  was 
emphasized  in  Japan's  foreign  policy. 

Events,  1959.  World- wide  attention  was  focused  on 
Japan  when  Crown  Prince  Akihito  married  Miss 
Michiko  Shoda.  the  daughter  of  a  Tokyo  business 
man.  The  wedding  took  place  on  April  10  in  tradi- 
tional style. 

E/ecfioni .  On  June  2,  1959,  national  elections  were 
held  for  half  the  members  of  the  House  of  Coun- 
cillors. A  month  earlier,  local  officials  such  as  gov- 
ernors, mayors,  and  prefectural  assemblymen,  were 
elected.  The  local  elections  had  national  significance 
because  of  the  issues  involved.  The  Liberal  Demo- 
crats polled  53  percent  of  the  vote  in  1959,  in  con- 
trast to  44  percent  in  1955.  The  Socialists  polled  24 
percent,  as  compared  to  19  percent  in  1955. 

In  the  elections  for  the  House  of  Councillors,  the 
Liberal  Democrats  elected  22  from  the  national  con- 
stituency and  49  from  local  constituencies,  increas- 
ing their  membership  from  127  to  132  of  the  total 
membership.  The  Socialists,  with  a  preelection 
membership  of  78,  elected  17  from  the  national  con- 
stituency and  21  from  local  constituencies,  giving 
them  a  total  of  85  in  the  new  House.  The  Ryokufukai 
( Green  Breeze )  strength  continued  to  decline,  with 
a  total  of  11  as  compared  with  the  20  seats  previ- 
ously held. 

Trie  Kishi  government  at  the  beginning  of  the 
year  was  viewed  as  faction-ridden,  unpopular,  and 
in  a  somewhat  precarious  position.  The  election  re- 
sults showed  that  Japan  remained  strongly  conserva- 
tive, with  the  voters  supporting  the  conservative 
candidates.  This  was  especially  true  of  the  rural 
constituencies,  which  explains  the  discrepancy  in 
voting  in  the  local  constituencies  as  contrasted  with 
the  national  constituency.  The  voters  disapproved  of 
the  Socialist  position  on  the  major  issues  rather  than 
expressing  approval  of  the  Liberal  Democrats  and 
the  Kishi  government. 

There  were  three  major  issues  in  the  election. 
The  first  was  that  of  conditions  of  revision  of  the 
Japan-United  States  Security  Treaty.  The  Socialists 
stood  for  abrogation  rather  than  revision,  for  the 
withdrawal  of  American  troops,  and  for  the  conclu- 
sion of  a  collective  security  treaty  with  the  United 
States,  the  Soviet  Union,  and  Communist  China. 
On  the  second  issue,  that  of  relations  with  Commu- 
nist China,  the  Liberal  Democrats  pledged  them- 
selves to  promote  cultural  and  economic  exchanges 
within  the  framework  of  mutual  respect  for  the  re- 
spective political  systems  of  the  two  states,  and  with 
recognition  to  be  in  accordance  with  UN  policies. 
The  Socialists  promised  normalization  of  diplomatic 
relations,  promotion  of  cultural  and  trade  ties,  and 
an  end  to  what  they  called  the  government's  hostile 
policy  toward  Communist  China.  On  these  issues  in 
foreign  relations  the  voters  in  effect  sustained  the 
government's  refusal  to  submit  to  Soviet  pressure. 
On  the  third,  a  domestic  issue  of  expansion  of  social 
security  programs,  the  two  parties  differed  more  in 
degree  than  in  kind. 
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Tnaty.  The  outcome  of  the  elections  left 
the  Liberal  Democratic  majority  in  the  lower  House 
undisturbed  and  made  it  possible  ior  the  Kishi  gov- 
ernment to  proceed  in  the  h'eld  of  foreign  aitairs 
with  more  assurance,  especially  in  the  renegotiation 
of  a  defense  treaty.  These  negotiations  with  the 
United  States  were  earned  to  virtual  conclusion  by 
the  end  of  1959  when  it  was  reported  (December 
11  )  that  agreement  had  substantially  been  reached 
on  the  provisions  of  a  treaty  to  replace  the  Security 
Agreement  concluded  at  the  time  of  signature  of 
the  Japan  Peace  Treaty.  The  new  agreement,  and  a 
revised  Administrative  Agreement,  were  expected 
to  be  signed  when  Premier  Jtishi  visited  the  United 
States  in  January  1960. 

Under  the  new  treaty  the  United  States  would 
view  an  attack  on  Japan  as  an  attack  on  the  United 
States,  but  its  response  would  be  within  American 
constitutional  limits,  which  give  Congress  the  ex- 
clusive power  to  declare  war.  This  contrasts  with 
the  earlier  commitment  to  consult  with  Japan  in  the 
event  of  an  attack  on  it.  This  was  viewed  in  Japan 
as  an  unsatisfactory  guarantee  of  security  since  Ja- 
pan is  constitutionally  committed  to  maintain  only 
a  defense  force.  Japan  would  not  be  committed  by 
the  new  treaty  to  view  an  attack  on  the  United 
States  as  an  attack  on  itself.  Thus  in  the  event  of 
war  between  Communist  China  and  the  United 
States  over  Taiwan,  Japan  might  properly  remain 
neutral  if  the  conflict  was  localized.  A  resumption 
of  the  Korean  war,  however,  would  probably  com- 
mit Japan  since  Korea  is  a  UN  question  rather  than 
one  exclusively  involving  the  United  States.  As  a 
member  of  the  United  Nations  Japan  would  be  ex- 
pected to,  and  would  expect  to,  fulfill  its  obligations 
under  the  Charter. 

Japan-Korea  Relations.  Another  area  of  activity  was 
in  Japanese-Korean  relations.  One  continuing  cause 
of  faction  grew  out  of  the  proclamation,  Jan.  18, 
1952,  of  the  so-called  Rhee  line,  extending  Korean 
jurisdiction  over  coastal  waters  to  a  maximum  dis- 
tance of  190  miles  from  the  coast,  and  the  subse- 
quent detention  of  Japanese  fishermen  found  within 
this  extended  area.  On  Dec.  31,  1957.  the  two  gov- 
ernments signed  an  agreement  providing  for  simul- 
taneous release  of  Japanese  fishermen,  then  detained 
in  Pusan,  and  Koreans  detained  in  tne  Omura  Im- 
migration Center,  and  for  the  reopening  of  sus- 
pended talks  between  the  two  countries.  The  ex- 
changes of  those  then  involved  were  made,  but  the 
Korean  government  continued  to  detain  Japanese 
fishermen  who  later  violated  the  Rhee  line.  Early  in 
1959  the  Japanese  government  solicited  the  offices 
of  the  International  Red  Cross  to  obtain  the  release 
of  these  Japanese  fishermen. 

Added  to  this  source  of  friction  in  1959  was  the 
action  of  the  Japanese  government  undertaking  to 
repatriate  North  Koreans  directly  to  North  Korea. 
This  involved  upwards  of  600,000  Koreans  in  Japan 
in  1959.  The  position  of  the  Japanese  government 
was  that  the  question  was  one  to  be  dealt  with  solely 
in  accordance  with  the  principle  of  freedom  of 
choice  of  residence  on  the  part  of  the  individual. 
The  cabinet  reaffirmed  this  principle  at  its  Feb- 
ruary 13  meeting  and  decided  to  request  the  coop- 
eration of  the  International  Committee  of  the  Red 
Cross  in  determining  the  wishes  of  the  Koreans  in- 
volved. This  was  opposed  by  the  North  Korean 
government,  which  suggested  that  the  practical 
matters  connected  with  repatriation  should  be  dealt 
with  by  representatives  of  the  North  Korean  and 
the  Japanese  Red  Cross  organizations.  The  govern- 
ment of  the  Republic  of  Korea  expressed  vig- 
orous opposition  to  direct  repatriation  to  North 
Korea  in  the  absence  of  prior  agreement  on  its  part 


with  the  Japanese  government  since  Japan  recog- 
nized it  a&  toe  government  oi  all  K-orea.  ine  Seoul 
government  went  so  tar  in  opposition  as  to  announce 
^june  U)  a  cauinet  decision  to  resist  the  proposed 
action,  it  necessary  by  force.  Disagreement  over  the 
repatriation  question  together  with  the  continued 
detention  of  Japanese  n&iierxnen,  caused  japanese- 
Jciorean  relations  to  deteriorate  steadily  during  Ibotf. 

Among  other  events  ot  the  year  was  a  good  will 
trip  oi  tne  .Crime  Minister  to  Europe  ana  i^uun 
America;  (he  relatively  unsatisfactory  (to  Japan) 
conclusion  ot  the  third  Japan-soviet  ii&hery  negotia- 
tions; tne  designation  ot  'lokyo  as  the  site  oi  the 
Itttn  Olympic  games  in  1«64;  tne  signing  of  a  repara- 
tions agreement  with  South  Viet  Nam,  which  com- 
pleted Uie  series  oi  reparations  negotiations  with  tne 
countries  oi  southeast  Asia;  and,  m  the  course  ot  the 
GAIT  meetings  (in  which  Japan  took  part  as  a 
member),  as  a  result  oi  some  American  representa- 
tions, it  was  reported  that  Japanese  import  restric- 
tions would  be  eased  during  the  course  of  the  next 
yeai,  with  restrictions  on  American  imports  to  be 
ended  within  the  next  fiscal  year. 

— HAROLD  M.  VINACKE 

JAPANESE  LITERATURE.  The  critics  seem  to  agree 
that  ly£>y  was  not  a  particularly  happy  year  for  the 
Japanese  novel,  but  a  promising  one  ior  the  drama, 
ror  all  the  laments  about  the  decline  of  the  novel, 
however,  it  continues  to  be  the  genre  which  the 
Japanese  cultivate  most  assiduously.  Poetry  again 
seemed  to  wander  m  a  limbo  between  forms  long 
ready  for  death  and  forms  not  yet  born.  No  exciting 
new  writers  appeared  during  the  year,  if  one  is  to 
judge  from  the  published  and  acclaimed  output; 
and  on  the  other  hand  a  number  of  venerable  old 
writers  came  back  with  commendable  works.  The 
chief  loss  during  the  year  was  Nagai  Kafii,  who 
died  late  m  April.  Strongly  influenced  by  19th- 
century  French  realism  and  by  late  Tokugawa 
amatory  fiction,  he  was  the  great  novelist  of  chang- 
ing Tokyo. 

In  the  transcription  of  personal  names,  this  article 
will  follow  the  Japanese  order,  surname  iirst. 

Th«  Nov«l.  At  this  close  range,  the  outstanding 
novelist  of  the  year  would  seem  to  be  Inoue  Yasushi. 
Now  m  his  early  fifties,  Inoue  is  a  prolific  wnter  and 
a  very  popular  one,  a  skillful  producer  of  newspaper 
and  magazine  serials  who  holds  to  a  consistently 
high  level.  He  published  two  good  pieces  of  his- 
torical nction  during  the  year:  Tun-huang  and 
Lou-Ian,  both  about  petty  kingdoms  on  the  north- 
western frontiers  of  China.  It  may  be  that  he  meant 
to  wnte  a  political  moral  into  the  latter,  taking  the 
kingdom  of  Lou-Ian  for  a  symbol  of  small  countries 
caught  helplessly  between  powerful  neighbors.  If 
such  was  his  aim,  however,  one  must  add  that  the 
facts  of  history  rather  got  in  the  way.  Given  what  it 
hadjto  work  with,  Lou-tan  did  very  well  indeed. 

In  the  course  of  the  year,  the  angry  young  men 
established  a  branch  in  Japan.  Unlike  the  angry 
young  students  who  in  November  raided  the  Diet 
in  the  name  of  revolution,  the  angry  young  waters 
seem  to  be  in  rebellion  against  peace  and  prosperity 
and  not  really  for  anything.  Tnere  is  more  than  a 
hint  that  John  Osborne  is  their  model  and  that  lit- 
erary journalism  has  been  luring  them  on.  Of  their 
two  leaders,  Ishihara  Shintard  seems  to  advocate  vio- 
lence as  an  antidote  to  the  boredom  of  security,  and 
Oe  Kanzaburd  is  in  favor  of  suicide.  The  Matter's 
Our  Age  was  perhaps  the  best  and  certainly  the 
most  controversial  of  the  works  produced  by  this 
group. 

Several  writers  in  or  approaching  middle  age  pro- 
duced novels  that  must  be  counted  as  ambitious 
failures.  Mishima  Yuldo,  now  in  his  mid-thirties  and 
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long  considered  the  most  promising  of  young  Japa- 
nese novelists,  had  another  disappointing  vear.  Be- 
sides Immoral  Education,  a  satirical  attack  on  the 
plans  of  the  Education  Ministry  for  a  compulsory 
course  in  "moral  education."  he  published  a  long 
psychological  novel  called  Kuoko's  House.  Around 
KyAko,  a  young  woman  estranged  from  her  hus- 
band, move  several  complicated  and  disturbed 
young  men:  a  boxer,  an  artist,  a  businessman,  and 
an  actor.  In  the  end  the  boxer  joins  an  ultra- 
nationalist  society,  the  artist  finds  heaven  in  a  sin- 
gle flower,  the  businessman  succeeds  in  making  a 
faith  of  nihilism,  the  actor  kills  himself,  and  KyAko 
goes  back  to  her  conventional  husband.  Presumably 
Mishima  meant  thus  to  describe  the  possibilities 
open  to  the  post-war  generation,  now  itself  facing 
middle  age.  The  novel  is  marred  by  the  narcissism 
from  which  Mishima  is  rarely  able  to  free  himself. 
Each  of  the  four  young  men  is  Mishima,  and  at  least 
one  critic  has  suggested  that  the  Dresence  of  the 
character  for  "mirror"  in  the  heroine's  name 
("KvAko"  is  literally  "mirror  child")  may  have  more 
significance  than  the  author  meant  it  to.  It  might  be 
added,  to  round  out  the  perhaps  unintentional  sym- 
bolism, that  a  narcissus  in  bloom  is  made  to  give  the 
painter  his  ultimate  revelation. 

Takeda  Taifun's  The  Aristocrats,  a  study  of  the 
pre-war  elite,  ioined  his  Festival  of  the  Forest  and 
the  Lake  (1958)  as  an  ambitious  failure.  Yet  like 
the  earlier  work  it  has  its  good  moments.  Diffuse 
and  prolix  though  his  long  novels  are,  Takeda  never 
ouite  makes  us  forget  that  he  is  a  superior  writer  of 
the  short  story. 

Three  older  novelists  deserve  mention.  In  The 
Master  of  the  Chimpindti,  Ibuse  Masufi  added  to 
his  gallerv  of  plebeian  portraits.  The  book  is  about 
a  man  who  opens  a  restaurant  and  presently  finds 
that  control  has  slipped  into  the  hands  of  a  for- 
midable woman.  As  with  most  of  Ibuse's  works, 
however,  the  plot  is  less  important  than  the  collec- 
tion of  characters,  all  skillfully,  menially,  and  eco- 
nomically drawn.  Ibuse  may  be  called  the  heir  to  the 
humorous  character  sketch  so  important  in  Toku- 
gawa  literature.  MurA  Saisei  won  the  Noma  prize 
for  his  version  of  the  Kagerd  Nikki,  a  Heian  Period 
diary.  MurA's  lyrical  novel  takes  the  courtly 
KagerA  for  its  starting  point,  but  it  is  mostly  con- 
cerned with  a  lower-class  woman  of  the  town  to 
whom  the  authoress  of  the  original  diary  made  only 
brief  and  slighting  reference.  Tanizaki  JunichirA, 
who  has  devoted  himself  largely  to  memoirs  since 
The  Keii  (1956),  returned  to  fiction  with  The 
Bridge  of  Dreams,  a  strange,  misty  romance  about 
a  man  strongly  drawn  to  his  stenmother;  and  Tani- 
zaki thus  returned  also  to  his  favorite  theme,  the 
search  for  a  mother. 

Th»  Drama.  It  was  predicted,  when  the  Moscow 
Arts  Theater  came  to  Japan  in  1958,  that  the  visit 
would  have  a  profound  effect  on  the  Shingeki,  as 
the  westernized  theater  is  called  to  distinguish  it 
from  traditional  and  mixed  forms.  The  critics  started 
finding  the  expected  results  toward  the  end  of  1959, 
and  praising  them.  Some  of  the  more  interesting 
plavs  mav  be  listed. 

The  Island,  by  a  new  playwright.  Hotta  ICiyomi, 
was  much  the  most  popular  play  of  the  vear.  Tt  is 
about  a  school  teacher  who  was  bombed  at  Hiro- 
shima and  is  suffering  from  radiation  sickness. 
HAiA  Hideshi's  The  Matsukawa  Case  is  a  dramatiza- 
tion of  a  train-derailment  case  currently  under  liti- 
gation. HAiA's  version  is  colored  in  favor  of  the  de- 
fense, so  much  so  that  in  some  countries  it  would  be 
dangerously  near  the  borders  of  actionable  con- 
tempt. Tanakn  Chikao's  Sea  Plover  go«w  into  the 
affairs  of  an  old  provincial  family  caught  between 


the  death  of  an  old  code  and  the  failure  of  a  new 
one  to  come  into  being.  Kinoshita  Tunji's  In  the  East 
Counrrv  tells  of  a  progressive  intellectual  who  is  de- 
feated by  the  violent  changes  of  the  earlv  Meifi 
Period  but  who  nonetheless  helps  to  build  the 
future. 

Poetrv.  The  great  old  master  of  the  17-syllable 
haiku,  Takahama  Kvoshi,  died  in  April.  Associated 
in  his  youth  with  Masaoka  Shiki,  the  founder  of 
modern  haiku,  he  was  the  leader  of  the  conserva- 
tives who,  whether  they  saw  haiku  as  a  mystic 
reconciliation  of  opposites  or  as  but  a  series  of  snap- 
shots, sought  to  keep  it  tied  to  observable  nature. 
With  Kyoshi's  disappearance,  followers  of  various 
surrealist  and  socially  conscious  movements  seem  to 
be  taking  over.  The  31 -syllable  tanka,  on  the  other 
hand,  does  not  seem  to  attract  reformers  in  such 
large  numbers.  Venerable  masters  like  Yoshii  Isamu 
continue  to  be  active,  and,  although  political  slogans 
are  being  written  in  31  svllables  as  well  as  in  17 
syllables  and  called  "people's  poems,"  the  prevail- 
ing mood  seems  to  be  one  of  reluctance  to  depart 
from  the  polite  tradition. 

As  for  shi,  which  term  covers  poetry  not  in  the 
two  traditional  forms,  a  critic  complained  recently 
that  young  poets  react  to  the  notion  of  discipline 
with  something  like  physical  revulsion.  Certainlv  the 
rnoort  does  seem  to  be  one  of  abandon.  It  is  surpris- 
ing, however,  that  so  many  young  poets  are  rather 
happy  peonle.  The  angry  ones  have  not  assaulted 
ooetrv  as  they  have  fiction  and  painting.  Blackness 
is  rather  the  province  of  their  middle-aged  fore- 
bears, among  whom  the  waste-land  spirit  prevails. 
One  of  the  latter,  Yoshioka  Minoru,  almost  tore  the 
Modern  Poetry  Association  in  two  when  he  won  the 
"H"  nrize  for  1959.  The  recriminations  which  fol- 
lowed the  award  suggested  more  personal  animus, 
however,  than  concern  for  poetry. 

Mise«nonaout.  KawaVami  TetsutarA's  The  Javanese 
Outsider  was  awarded  the  ShinchA  prfre  for  1959. 
As  the  title  suggests.  Mr.  Kawakami's  idea  was  bor- 
rowed from  CoHn  Wilson.  His  collection  of  Japanese 
outsiders  includes  the  poets  Nakahara  ChAva  and 
Hagiwara  SakutarA.  the  novelist  Iwano  HAmei,  the 
Christian  leader  Uchimura  KanzA,  the  Marxist 
scholar  Kawakami  Haiime,  and  the  ten-cultist  (and 
one-time  curator  of  the  Japanese  collection  in  the 
Boston  Museum)  Okakura  Tenshin. 

In  nonfiction,  the  most  consistent  bestsellers 
through  the  year  were  works  of  Japanese  history,  a 
fact  which,  along  with  the  nonularity  of  historical 
fiction,  suggests  that  the  delights  of  post-war  cos- 
mopolitanism mav  be  fading,  and  a  cultural  nos- 
tal^ia  has  overtaken  the  Japanese. 

Much  the  best-selling  works  in  translation  were 

Lolita  and  Dr.  Zhivago.  

— -EnwABD  SEIDEN  STICK  KP 

IAPVIS  ISLAND.  A  U.S  island  possession  to  the 
^fd-Pacific  approximately  1 ,350  mi.  south  of  Hono- 
1'ilu.  Jarvis  is  about  2  mi  long  and  is  1.15  mi.  wMe. 
^-snonsibilitv  for  its  administration  was  vested  in 
t^e  Department  of  the  Interior  in  10,98 
iBHOVAtfS  WITNESSES.  An  international  society  of 
Christian  ministers  preaching  in  17"*  lands  through 
85  branches  of  the  Watch  Tower  Bible  and  Tract 
Society  of  Pennsylvania.  In  1959  there  were  19  9*2 
congregations  meeting  five  time*!  weekly  to  study 
and  train  for  the  ministerial  work  Of  these  minis- 
ters, 871,737  spent  more  than  12«  miHi'nn  hours 
nreachhig.  placed  more  than  15  million  Bibles  and 
"Hidv  books,  distributed  over  92  million  corMes  of 
The  Watchtower  in  54  languages  and  Air>alft>!  in  19 
lanrruages  and  conducted  more  than  60fl  000  weekly 
BfWe  studies  in  the  homes  of  interested  nercorts. 
In  the  last  ten  years  they  have  distributed  more  than 
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188  million  Bibles  and  books,  not  including  maga- 
zines, in  128  languages  and  dialects.  Address:  124 
Columbia  Heights,  Brooklyn  1,  N.Y. 
JOHN  XXIII  (Angelo  Giuseppe  Cardinal  Roncalli).  Pope 
of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  born  Nov.  25, 1881, 
in  Bergamo,  Italy.  His  ordination  in  1904  was  fol- 
lowed by  appointment  as  secretary  to  the  Bishop  of 
Bergamo.  In  1921  he  took  charge  of  the  organization 
for  the  propagation  of  the  faith  in  Italy.  His  diplo- 
matic career  began  in  1925  with  his  appointment  as 
apostolic  visitor  to  the  Roman  Catholic  communities 
in  Bulgaria.  He  later  became  apostolic  delegate  in 
Greece  and  Turkey,  and  apostolic  administrator  of 
the  Latin  Catholics  of  Istanbul.  In  1944  he  was 
named  papal  nuncio  to  the  Vichy  government.  Car- 
dinal and  Patriarch  of  Venice  since  1953,  he  was 
elected  Pope  on  Oct.  28,  1958. 
JOHNSON,  Lyndon  Bainet.  Majority  leader  of  the 
U.S.  Senate,  born  Aug.  27,  1908,  at  Stonewall,  Tex. 
He  was  elected  to  the  House  of  Representatives  in 
1937  to  serve  out  the  unexpired  term  of  James  P. 
Buchanan.  In  1948  he  was  elected  Senator  from 
Texas  and  in  1953  was  voted  Democratic  leader  of 
the  Senate. 

JOHNSTON  ISLAND.  An  island  in  the  central  Pacific, 
717  mi.  southwest  from  Honolulu.  It  has  a  lagoon 
formation,  the  reef  being  about  eight  miles  long. 
On  the  reef  arc  two  islands,  the  larger  one,  Johnston 
Island,  being  about  one  mile  long.  The  small  one, 
Sand  Island,  is  about  500  yards  long.  On  July  27, 
1859,  the  island  was  formally  annexed  to  Hawaii  by 
proclamation  of  Kamehamcha  IV.  By  Executive 
Order  dated  Dec.  29,  1934,  together  with  Kinsman 
Reef  and  Sand  and  Wake  Islands,  it  was  placed 
under  the  control  and  jurisdiction  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Navy,  under  which  it  remains. 
JOINT  BRAZIL-UNITED  STATES  DEFENSE  COMMISSION. 
A  commission  composed  of  military  delegates  (Army, 
Navy,  and  Air  Force)  of  the  two  countries,  estab- 
lished in  1942.  Meetings  are  held  in  Washington, 
D.C.,  for  the  purpose  of  making  staff  plans  relating 
to  the  mutual  defense  of  the  Western  Hemisphere. 
Members:  Chairman  and  Army  member,  Maj.  Gen. 
Edward  G.  Farrand,  USA;  Air  Force  member,  Maj. 
Gen.  Thomas  C.  Darcy,  USAF;  Navy  member,  Rear 
Adm.  Harold  M.  Briggs,  USN.  Brazilian  members: 
Chairman  and  Air  member,  Maj.  Gen.  Antonio  Al- 
berto Barcellos;  Navy  member,  Vice  Adm.  Paulo 
Antonio  Telles  Bardy;  and  Army  member,  Brig. 
Gen.  Jose"  Theophilo  de  Arruda. 
JOINT  CHIEFS  OF  STAFF,  U.S.  Initially  formed  in  1942, 
and  established  within  the  Department  of  Defense 
by  the  National  Security  Act  of  1947.  Its  member- 
ship consists  of  the  Chairman;  the  Chief  of  Staff, 
U.S.  Army;  the  Chief  of  Naval  Operations;  and  the 
Chief  of  Staff,  U.S.  Air  Force.  When  matters  of 
direct  concern  to  the  Marine  Corps  are  being  con- 
sidered by  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff,  the  Com- 
mandant of  the  Marine  Corps  sits  as  a  coequal  with 
the  other  members  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff.  The 
Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  are  the  principal  military  ad- 
visers to  the  President,  the  National  Security  Coun- 
cil, and  the  Secretary  of  Defense.  Members:  Gen. 
Nathan  F.  Twining,  USAF,  Chairman  (succeeded 
Adm.  Arthur  W.  Radford,  USN,  Aug.  15,  1957); 
Gen.  Thomas  D.  White,  USAF;  Gen.  Lyman  L. 
Lemnitzer,  USA;  Adm.  Arleigh  A.  Burke,  USN. 

Subject  to  the  authority  and  direction  of  the 
President  and  the  Secretary  of  Defense,  the  Joint 
Chiefs  of  Staff  perform  the  duties  described  in  the 
following  paragraphs,  in  addition  to  such  other  du- 
ties as  the  President  or  the  Secretary  of  Defense  may 
direct. 

( 1 )  Serve  as  advisers  and  as  military  staff  in  the 
chain  of  operational  command  with  respect  to  uni- 


fied and  specified  commands  and  provide  a  channel 
of  communications  from  the  President  and  the  Sec- 
retary of  Defense  to  these  commands;  (2)  prepare 
strategic  plans  and  provide  for  strategic  direction  of 
the  armed  forces,  including  the  direction  of  opera- 
tions conducted  by  commanders  of  unified  ana  spe- 
cified commands  and  the  discharge  of  any  other 
function  of  command  directed  by  the  Secretary  of 
Defense;  (3)  prepare  integrated  logistic  plans, 
which  include  assignment  to  the  armed  forces  of 
logistic  responsibilities  in  accordance  with  such 
plans;  ( 4 )  prepare  integrated  plans  for  military  mo- 
bilization. 

Also,  (5)  review  major  personnel,  materiel,  and 
logistic  requirements  of  the  armed  forces  in  relation 
to  strategic  and  logistic  plans;  ( 6 )  review  the  plans 
and  programs  of  commanders  of  unified  and  speci- 
fied commands;  (7)  provide  joint  intelligence  for 
use  within  the  Department  of  Defense-  (8)  provide 
military  guidance  for  use  by  the  military  depart- 
ments and  the  armed  forces  as  needed  in  tne  prepa- 
ration of  their  detailed  plans;  ( 9 )  participate,  as  di- 
rected, in  the  preparation  of  combined  plans  for 
military  action  in  conjunction  with  the  armed  forces 
of  other  nations;  (10)  recommend  to  the  Secretary 
of  Defense  the  establishment  and  force  structure  of 
unified  and  specified  commands  in  strategic  areas; 
(11)  determine  the  headquarters  support  required 
by  commanders  of  commands  established  by  the 
Secretary  of  Defense  and  recommend  the  assign- 
ment to  the  military  departments  of  the  responsibili- 
ties for  providing  such  support. 

Also,  ( 12 )  establish  doctrines  for  unified  opera- 
tions and  training,  and  coordination  of  the  military 
education  of  members  of  the  armed  forces;  (13) 
recommend  to  the  Secretary  of  Defense  the  assign- 
ment of  primary  responsibility  for  any  function  of 
the  armed  forces  requiring  such  determination,  and 
the  transfer,  reassignment,  abolition,  or  consolida- 
tion of  functions;  (14)  prepare  and  submit  to  the 
Secretary  of  Defense,  for  information  and  consider- 
ation in  connection  with  the  preparation  of  budgets, 
statements  of  military  requirements  based  upon 
agreed  strategic  considerations,  strategic  war  plans, 
and  the  current  national  security  policy. 

Also,  (15)  provide  U.S.  representation  on  the 
Military  Staff  Committee  of  the  United  Nations; 
(16)  prepare  and  submit  to  the  Secretary  of  Defense 
military  guidance  for  use  in  the  development  of 
military  aid  programs  and  other  actions  relating  to 
foreign  military  forces;  and  (17)  advise  and  assist 
the  Secretary  of  Defense  in  research  and  engineering 
matters  by  providing  statements  of  broad  strategic 
guidance,  overall  military  requirements,  and  of  the 
relative  military  importance  of  development  activi- 
ties, as  well  as  recommendations  for  the  assignment 
of  specific  new  weapons  to  the  armed  forces. 

The  Chairman  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  is  ap- 
pointed by  the  President,  by  and  with  the  advice 
and  consent  of  the  Senate,  from  among  the  regular 
officers  of  the  armed  services  to  serve  at  the  pleasure 
of  the  President  for  a  term  of  two  years  and  is 
eligible  for  one  reappointment,  except  in  time  of  war 
when  there  is  no  limitation  on  the  number  of  such 
reappoin  tments . 

In  addition  to  participating  as  a  member  of  the 
Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  in  the  performance  of  the  duties 
assigned,  the  Chairman  performs  the  following 
duties:  (1)  serves  as  the  presiding  officer  of  the 
Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff;  ( 2 )  provides  agenda  for  meet- 
ings of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  and  assists  the  Joint 
Chiefs  of  Staff  to  prosecute  their  business  as 
promptly  as  practicable;  (3)  informs  the  Secretary 
of  Defense  and,  when  appropriate,  the  President,  of 
those  issues  upon  which  agreement  among  the  Joint 
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Chiefs  of  Staff  has  not  been  reached;  and  (4)  man- 
ages the  Joint  Staff  and  other  subordinate  agencies. 

The  Joint  Staff  and  Subordinate  Structure.  There  is  un- 
der the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  a  Joint  Staff  consisting 
of  not  more  than  400  officers.  Officers  are  assigned 
to  the  Joint  Staff  in  approximately  equal  numbers  by 
each  of  the  three  armed  services,  and  their  selection 
and  tenure  are  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  Chair- 
man of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff.  The  Joint  Staff  is 
divided  into  several  joint  directorates  concerned 
with  personnel,  intelligence,  operations,  logistics, 
plans  and  policy,  communications,  and  foreign  mili- 
tary assistance. 

A  Joint  Secretariat  and  several  specialized  and 
technical  joint  committees  and  agencies,  not  in- 
cluded in  the  Joint  Staff,  complete  the  subordinate 
structure  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff.  A  Director  of 
the  Joint  Staff  is  appointed  by  the  Chairman,  in 
consultation  with  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  and  with 
the  approval  of  the  Secretary  of  Defense.  As  the 
principal  agent  of  the  Chairman  of  the  Joint  Chiefs 
of  Staff,  the  Director  of  the  Joint  Staff  has  respon- 
sibility and  authority  for  supervising,  coordinating, 
and  administering  the  work  of  the  entire  organiza- 
tion that  supports  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff. 

National  War  College.  The  National  War  College, 
in  Washington,  D.C.,  is  one  of  three  educational 
institutions  operating  under  the  direction  of  the 
Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff.  The  mission  of  the  College  is 
to  conduct  a  course  of  study  of  those  agencies  of 
government  and  those  military,  economic,  scien- 
tific, political,  psychological,  and  social  factors  of 
power  potential  which  are  essential  parts  of  national 
security.  The  course  is  designed  to  enhance  the 
preparation  of  selected  personnel  of  the  armed 
forces,  State  Department,  and  other  government 
agencies  for  the  exercise  of  joint  and  combined  high 
level  policy,  command,  and  staff  functions  and  for 
the  planning  of  national  strategy. 

Industrial  College  of  the  Arm.d  Forces.  The  College 
conducts  a  ten-month  course  of  study  in  all  phases 
of  the  national  economy,  emphasizing  the  interrela- 
tionship of  economic  factors  with  political  and  mili- 
tary factors  in  the  development  of  national  security 
policy.  In  addition  to  this  resident  program  for  se- 
lected officers  of  the  armed  forces,  trie  College  pre- 
sents a  correspondence  course  and  two-weelc  field 
courses  in  industrial  centers  throughout  the  country. 
Both  extension  courses  are  open  to  qualified  civilians 
and  reserve  officers. 

Armed  Forces  Staff  College.  The  mission  of  the 
Armed  Forces  Staff  College,  located  in  Norfolk,  Va., 
is  to  educate  selected  officers  of  the  armed  forces  in 
all  aspects  of  joint  and  combined  operations,  as 
preparation  for  service  in  high  echelon  staff  and 
command  positions. 

JOINT  MEXICAN-UNITED  STATES  DEFENSE  COMMISSION. 
A  commission  established  Feb.  27,  1942,  by  Execu- 
tive Order,  to  study  problems  relating  to  the  com- 
mon defense  of  the  United  States  and  Mexico,  and 
to  propose  to  the  respective  governments  the  coop- 
erative measures  which,  in  its  opinion,  should  be 
adopted.  Members  of  the  U.S.  Section:  Chairman, 
Maj.  Gen.  Edward  G.  Farrand,  USA;  Air  Force 
member,  Maj.  Gen.  Thomas  C.  Darcy,  USAF;  and 
Navy  member,  Rear  Adm.  Harold  M.  Briggs,  USN. 
Members  of  the  Mexican  Section:  Chairman,  Brig. 
Gen.  Alfonso  Gurza  Falfan  (both  Army  and  Air 
member);  and  Navy  member,  Rear  Adm.  Fernando 
Magana  Eroza. 

JORDAN.  An  Arab  monarchy  combining  Transjor- 
dan  and  Arab  Palestine.  Area:  37,491  sq.mi.  Pop. 
(1957  est):  1,540,000.  Chief  cities:  Amman  (cap- 
ital)  210,000;  Jordanian  sector  of  Jerusalem,  75,- 
000;  Bethlehem,  59,000. 


Education  and  Religion.  Primary  education  is  free, 
but  not  compulsory;  consequently  almost  one  half 
of  the  population  is  illiterate.  There  are  almost  1,000 
schools  offering  primary  and  secondary  education, 
and  training  in  arts  and  crafts,  agriculture,  and  edu- 
cation. Almost  200.000  students  per  year  are  en- 
rolled in  primary  schools.  The  majority  of  the  popu- 
lation are  Sunni  Moslems;  in  addition,  there  are 
about  180,000  Christians,  many  of  them  former  resi- 
dents of  Palestine. 

Production.  About  85  percent  of  the  working  popu- 
lation is  engaged  in  some  form  of  agriculture.  The 
principal  crops  are  wheat,  barley,  vegetables,  and 
fruit.  Nevertheless,  food  has  to  be  imported.  In- 
dustry is  of  minor  significance;  some  of  the  more 
important  factories  produce  soap,  cement,  textiles, 
and  olive  oil. 

Foreign  Trade.  Jordan  has  a  large  surplus  of  imports 
over  exports.  In  1957,  exports  were  valued  at  5.5 
million  dinars  and  imports  at  30.5  million  dinars. 
Part  of  the  imbalance  was  compensated  for  by  aid 
from  the  United  States  and  Great  Britain.  Exports 
went  mainly  to  Syria,  Lebanon,  and  Iraq  and  con- 
sisted of  fertilizers,  fruits,  vegetables,  and  wool. 
Jordan's  major  suppliers  were  Great  Britain,  West 
Germany,  and  the  United  States,  which  sent  flour 
and  sugar,  grain,  machinery,  and  fuel  oil. 

Transportation  and  Communication.  The  Hejaz  Rail- 
way runs  north  and  south  for  200  mi.,  but  most  of 
the  line  is  not  in  current  use.  There  are  about  2.200 
miles  of  other  roads,  950  of  which  are  asphalted. 
Arab  Airways  and  Air  Jordan  carry  passengers  and 
freight  to  points  in  the  surrounding  area.  Ine  num- 
ber of  telephones  is  small.  There  are  also  govern- 
ment operated  radio  and  telegraph  facilities. 

Government.  The  1957-58  budget  estimated  rev- 
enue at  27.7  million  dinars  and  expenditures  at  26.6 
million  dinars.  The  dinar  equals  U.S.$2.80. 

Under  the  Constitution  of  1952,  the  King  governs 
with  the  aid  of  a  cabinet  responsible  to  the  lower 
house  of  the  bicameral  legislature.  The  senate  ( up- 
per house)  is  appointed  by  the  King  and  consists 
of  20  members.  The  40-member  House  of  Represen- 
tatives is  directly  chosen  by  the  all-male  electorate. 
King:  Hussein.  Prime  Minister:  Hazza  Majali.  See 
Events  below. 

Events,  1959.  Internal  opposition  to  the  Jordanian 
government  was  relatively  ineffective  during  1959. 
In  foreign  policy,  the  year  was  marked  by  partial 
restoration  of  relations  with  the  United  Aral)  Re- 
public, and  by  increased  antipathy  to  Iraq.  In  Jan- 
uary, 48  Jordanians  were  deprived  of  nationality 
under  a  royal  decree  permitting  such  action  when 
an  individual's  activities  were  proved  to  be  dan- 
gerous to  the  state  or  to  public  order.  The  group 
included  former  ministers,  army  officers,  and  depu- 
ties, all  of  whom  had  had  some  connection  with  the 
abortive  revolt  of  April  1957,  and  all  of  whom  had 
fled  to  Syria  immediately  afterwards. 

On  May  5,  Samir  Rifai,  Prime  Minister  since 
May  15,  1958,  resigned,  ostensibly  for  reasons  of 
health,  and  was  succeeded  by  a  former  Minister  of 
Agriculture,  Hazza  Majali.  On  May  10,  the  new 
Prime  Minister  announced  that  Jordan  would  be  a 
pact-free  country  except  for  its  commitments  under 
the  Arab  League  collective  security  treaty. 

In  August,  diplomatic  relations  with  the  United 
Arab  Republic  were  resumed.  They  had  been 
broken  off  13  months  earlier  by  Jordan  after  Cairo 
had  recognized  the  republican  regime  in  Iraq.  Now 
a  rapprochement  with  Cairo  became  possible,  as 
both  Jordan  and  the  UAR  shared  a  bitter  dislike 
for  the  leftward  movement  of  the  Iraqi  government. 

On  August  12,  the  trial  of  17  army  officers  and 
one  civilian  on  charges  of  conspiring  to  overthrow 
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the  monarchy  and  to  establish  a  republic  began  in 
Amman  before  the  State  Security  Court.  The  prin- 
cipal defendant  was  Maj.  Gen.  Sadek  Shareh,  Dep- 
uty Chief  of  Staff  of  the  Army.  He  was  accused  of 
plotting  to  stage  a  coup  d'etat  while  King  Hussein 
was  out  of  the  country,  and  to  set  up  a  regime  mod- 
eled after  that  in  Iraq.  In  October,  14  of  the  de- 
fendants, including  Shareh,  were  sentenced  to  death. 
This  coincided  with  a  press  and  radio  campaign 
directed  against  General  Kassem  in  Baghdad.  Ap- 
peals to  the  Iraqi  people  were  broadcast,  asking 
them  to  revolt  and  to  overthrow  their  Communist 
regime. 

On  August  21,  the  cabinet  decided  that  the  Jor- 
danian sector  of  Jerusalem  should  be  utilized  as  a 
second  capital.  It  was  announced  that  a  royal  palace 
would  be  constructed  there,  and  that  cabinet  meet- 
ings would  be  frequently  held  there  rather  than  in 
Amman.  Accordingly,  a  government  house  would 
also  be  built.  This  decision  emphasized  anew  the 
continuing  partition  of  Jerusalem  between  Jordan 
and  Israel,  and  indicated  the  feeling  on  the  part  of 
the  Jordanian  government  that  a  settlement  of  the 
Palestine  question,  an  issue  since  1949,  was  not 
likely  to  be  reached  for  some  time. 

— IRWTN  ODER 

JUDAISM.  Among  the  significant  developments  in 
Judaism  during  1959  was  the  formal  establishment 
of  the  World  Council  of  Synagogues.  The  first  inter- 
national religious  organization  of  traditionally 
minded  Jews,  the  World  Council  joins  synagogues 
and  synagogue  associations  from  22  countries.  Rep- 
resentatives of  18  of  the  constituent  national  groups 
assembled  near  New  York  in  the  fall  of  1959  to 
adopt  a  constitution  and  to  determine  the  condi- 
tions of  membership.  The  occasion  was  marked  by 
the  presence  of  an  official  representative  of  Bene 
Israel,  the  Jewish  community  of  Delhi  and  Bombay, 
India,  which  has  had  no  formal  relationship  with 
the  main  currents  of  Jewish  life  in  more  than  2,000 
years. 

The  question  "Who  is  a  Jew?"  continued  to  be 
the  center  of  considerable  discussion  during  the 
year.  Arising  originally  as  a  debate  in  the  Israeli 
parliament  over  the  wording  of  identity  cards  to  be 
issued  to  inhabitants  of  the  country,  the  question 
soon  became  not  merely  "who"  but  more  signifi- 
cantly "What  is  a  Jew?'' All  of  the  problems  about 
the  relationship  of  the  Jewish  communities  scattered 
over  the  world  to  the  Jews  residing  in  the  reconsti- 
tuted state  of  Israel  were  brought  into  focus  by  this 
question.  Traditional  Judaism  accepts  as  a  Jew  any- 
one born  of  a  Jewish  mother  who  has  not  joined  an- 
other faith.  An  administrative  order  by  a  cabinet 
member  of  the  state  of  Israel  designated:  any  person 
as  a  Jew  by  virtue  of  his  statement  that  he  is  a  Jew 
or  wishes  to  be  one,  even  though  he  had  not  under- 
gone a  religious  conversion  or  been  born  of  a  Jewish 
mother. 

The  overwhelming  majority  of  the  world's  Jews 
and  their  articulate  leaders  took  the  position  that, 
allowing  provision  for  proselytes,  as  the  Torah  does, 
the  traditional  definition  remains  the  only  valid  one. 
Citizens  of  Israel  may  be  Jews  both  by  religion  and 
by  national  allegiance.  Jews  in  the  Diaspora  are 
Jews  only  by  virtue  of  their  religious  affiliation,  and 
identify  themselves  politically  and  patriotically  with 
the  countries  of  which  they  are  citizens. 

Complete  political  identification  with  the  coun- 
tries in  which  they  reside,  has  not  been  easy  to 
achieve  in  those  countries  which  discriminate 
against  the  Jews.  Many  Jews  in  Rumania,  and  in 
other  satellite  states,  have  sought  to  emigrate,  tak- 
ing advantage  of  Israel's  extension  of  citizenship  to 
every  Jew  who  requests  it.  During  1959,  emigration 


from  these  countries  has  been  restricted  by  govern- 
ment authority  to  those  who  sought  to  rejoin  mem- 
bers of  their  immediate  families  in  Israel.  The  situa- 
tion in  Jewish  communities  in  North  Africa  and  the 
Arab  countries  of  the  Near  East  continued  difficult 
with  a  constant  stream  of  families  leaving  for  Israel 
and  for  the  opportunity  offered  there  for  an  ex- 
istence free  from  restraints  imposed  by  prejudice, 

The  Jewish  religious  life  witnin  these  communi- 
ties continued  to  be  hampered  not  only  by  official 
government  policy,  but  also  by  lack  of  trained 
leaders  in  adequate  numbers.  The  shortage  of  rab- 
bis, teachers,  cantors,  and  the  scholars  who  could 
train  young  people  for  these  careers  continues  tc 
be  one  of  the  most  acute  problems  in  Jewish  life 
throughout  the  world.  Jews  today  are  paying  for  the 
loss  of  leaders  and  of  the  institutions  which  trained 
them  which  was  part  of  the  war-time  tragedy  ol 
Europe.  Institutions  of  Jewish  learning  in  America, 
in  Israel,  and  in  many  other  countries  are  struggling 
to  overcome  this  handicap,  to  create  their  own  facul- 
ties at  the  same  time  that  they  train  young  people 
in  ever  increasing  numbers  to  assure  positions  oi 
leadership  in  the  life  of  the  community. 

— SIMON  GREENBERG 

JUSTICE,  U.S.  Department  of.  The  Department  of  Jus- 
tice was  created  as  an  office  by  the  Judiciary  Act  of 
1789  and  established  as  a  Department  of  the  Fed- 
eral government  by  a  law  enacted  by  Congress  on 
June  22,  1870.  Its  function  is  to  enforce  Federal 
laws.  Its  head  is  the  Attorney  General  of  the  United 
States  who  directs  a  staff  comprising  approximately 
30,000  persons  throughout  the  nation. 

Chief  aides  of  the  Attorney  General  are  the  Dep- 
uty Attorney  General;  the  Solicitor  General;  ten 
Assistant  Attorneys  General  in  charge  of  the  Anti- 
trust, Tax,  Civil,  Lands,  Criminal,  Office  of  Legal 
Counsel,  Internal  Security,  Civil  Rights,  Adminis- 
trative, and  Office  of  Alien  Property  divisions;  the 
Director  of  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation;  the 
Commissioner  of  Immigration  and  Naturalization; 
the  Board  of  Immigration  Appeals;  the  Director  of 
the  Federal  Bureau  of  Prisons;  the  Pardon  Attor- 
ney; the  Federal  Board  of  Parole;  the  Executive 
Assistant  to  the  Attorney  General;  and  the  Director 
of  Public  Information. 

In  1959  the  Attorney  General  was  William  P. 
Rogers,  the  Deputy  Attorney  General  was  Lawrence 
E.  Walsh,  and  the  Solicitor  General  was  J.  Lee 
Rankin. 

A  drive  against  organized  crime  and  racketeering, 
an  active  program  of  antitrust  law  enforcement,  and 
prosecutions  of  violators  of  the  Labor-Management 
Relations  Act  were  among  the  major  activities  of  the 
Department  in  1959. 

KANSAS.  A  west  north  central  State.  Area:  82,278 
sq.mi.  Pop.  (1956  est.):  2,103,000.  Chief  cities 
(1950  census):  Topeka  (capital)  78,791,  Wichita 
168,279,  Kansas  City  129,553,  Hutchinson  33,575, 
Salina  26.176,  Lawrence  23,351,  Leavenworth  20,- 
579,  Pittsburgh  19,341,  Manhattan  19,052,  Emporia 
15,669. 

Nickname,  The  Sunflower  State.  Motto,  Ad  Astra 
per  Aspera  (To  the  Stars  Through  Difficulties). 
Flower,  Native  Sunflower.  Bird,  Western  Meadow- 
lark.  Song,  Home  on  the  Range.  Entered  the  Union, 
Jan.  29, 1861.  See  EDUCATION,  SCHOOLS,  VITAL  STA- 
TISTICS. 

Finonet.  For  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30,  1958, 
general  revenue  amounted  to  $257.8  million;  and 
general  expenditure,  $277.9  million.  Borrowing  dur- 
ing the  fiscal  year  was  $22.3  million;  and  debt  re- 
demption was  $2.6  million. 

Elections.  There  were  no  general  elections  for  ma- 
jor state-wide  office  in  1959. 
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Initiation.  The  Kansas  legislature  met  in  regular 
session  from  January  13  to  April  1.  The  legislature 
provided  that  2  percent  of  the  existing  71  per  gallon 
tax  on  special  motor  fuels  go  to  the  general  fund, 
four  fifths  of  the  remainder  to  the  highway  fund, 
and  the  rest  to  the  county  road  and  city  street  fund. 
A  20  percent  first-year  depreciation  allowance  on  in- 
comes of  small  businesses  was  provided  for.  The 
House  of  Representatives  was  reapportioned.  The 
two  most  populous  counties  in  the  State  gained  two 
Representatives  each.  Three  counties  gained  one 
Representative  and  seven  lost  one  each.  A  constitu- 
tional amendment  submitted  to  the  voters  for  a 
referendum  in  1960  provides  for  continuity  of  gov- 
ernment in  the  event  of  disaster  from  enemy  attack. 

An  emergency  school  aid  appropriation  of  $2.6 
million  was  approved  and  $1  million  was  appropri- 
ated for  building  at  the  University  of  Kansas  Medi- 
cal Center. 

Labor  legislation  included  an  increase  of  unem- 
ployment compensation  benefits  to  $40  a  week  for 
26  weeks,  and  a  board  of  review  was  authorized  to 
handle  appeals.  Workmen's  compensation  benefits 
were  raised  to  $38  weekly,  and  special  workmen's 
compensation  waivers  were  provided  when  any  dis- 
abled workers  are  hired. 

Officers,  1959.  Governor,  George  Docking;  Lieut. 
Governor,  Joseph  W.  Henkle,  Sr.;  Secretary  of  State, 
Paul  R.  Shanahan;  Attorney  General,  John  A.  Ander- 
son, Jr.;  State  Treasurer,  George  Hart;  State  Audi- 
tor, George  Robb. 

KARAMANLIS,  Constantino*  G.  Prime  Minister  of 
Greece,  born  in  1907  in  Proti,  Greece.  A  member  of 
parliament  since  1935,  he  was  Minister  of  Labor 
in  1946,  of  Transport  in  1947,  of  Social  Welfare 
1948-50,  of  National  Defense  1950-52,  of  Public 
Works  1952-54,  and  of  Communications  and  Public 
Works  1954-55.  From  October  1955,  until  his  resig- 
nation in  March  1958,  he  was  prime  minister.  He 
again  became  prime  minister  when  his  party,  the 
National  Radical  Union,  won  the  general  election 
held  May  11,  1958. 

KENTUCKY.  An  east  south  central  State.  Area:  40,- 
395  sq.mi.  Pop.  (1956  est.):  3,017,000.  Chief  cities 
(1950  census):  Frankfort  (capital)  11,916,  Louis- 
ville 369,129,  Covington  64,452,  Lexington  55,534, 
Owensboro  33,651,  Paducah  32,828,  Ashland  31,- 
131,  Newport  31,044,  Bowling  Green  18,347,  Hen- 
derson 16,837,  Middleborough  14,482. 

Nickname,  The  Bluegrass  State.  Motto,  United 
We  Stand,  Divided  We  Fall.  Flower,  Goldenrod. 
Bird,  Cardinal.  Song,  My  Old  Kentucky  Home.  En- 
tered the  Union,  June  1,  1792.  See  EDUCATION, 
SCHOOLS,  VITAL  STATISTICS. 

Elections.  For  1960,  Bert  T.  Combs  was  elected 
Governor  and  Wilson  Wyatt  was  elected  Lieutenant 
Governor.  One  half  of  the  State  Senators  and  all  of 
the  State  Representatives  seats  were  up  for  election. 

Finance.  For  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30,  1958, 
general  revenue  amounted  to  $308.1  million;  and 
general  expenditure,  $317.5  million.  Borrowing  dur- 
ing the  fiscal  year  amounted  to  $72.3  million;  debt 
redemption  was  $1.1  million. 

Legislation.  The  Kentucky  legislature  did  not  meet 
during  1959. 

Officers,  1959.  Governor,  Albert  B.  Chandler;  Lieut. 
Governor,  Harry  Lee  Waterfield;  Secretary  of  State, 
Thelma  L.  Stovall;  Attorney  General,  Jo  M.  Fer- 
guson; State  Treasurer,  Henry  H.  Carter;  State  Au- 
ditor, Mary  Louise  Foust. 

KENYA.  A  crown  colony  and  protectorate  in  British 
East  Africa.  Area:  224,960  sq.mi.  Pop.  (1958  est.): 
6,351,000,  including  65,000  white  settlers.  Capital: 
Nairobi  with  250,000  inhabitants,  including  50,000 
non-Africans.  Chief  port:  Mombasa.  Important 


towns:  Eldoret,  Kisumu,  Nakuru,  Kitale,  NeyerL 
and  Lamu.  Principal  languages:  English,  Bantu,  ana 
Swahili. 

Education  and  Religion.  Schools  are  segregated  into 
four  groups:  European,  Asian,  African,  ana  Arabian. 
In  1958  mere  was  a  total  of  4,054  primary  schools 
with  580,673  pupils,  and  78  secondary  schools  with 
14,191.  The  Royal  Technical  College  in  Nairobi  is 
inter-racial.  Religions  in  the  more  remote  areas  are 
pagan  in  form.  There  are  some  Christian  missions. 

Production.  The  chief  pursuits  are  agriculture,  min- 
ing and  quarrying,  forestry,  and  manufacturing.  The 
main  crops  are  sisal,  wattle  bark,  pyrethrum,  coffee, 
tea,  cotton,  maize,  and  wheat.  Butter,  hides  ana 
skins,  and  castor  seed  are  also  produced.  In  1957, 
4,200  tons  of  wattle  bark,  1,732  tons  of  pyrethrum 
flowers,  and  21,772  tons  of  coffee  were  produced. 

Foreign  Trade.  In  1956  imports  were  valued  at 
£69,823,000;  exports  at  £28,983,000.  In  1958 
trade  between  Kenya  and  the  United  Kingdom 
amounted  to  £12,857,058  for  exports  and  £27,- 
304,548  for  imports.  In  1957  the  United  States  pur- 
chased 9.7  percent  of  the  country's  exports  and 
shared  2.6  percent  of  its  total  imports.  The  main 
imports  were  cotton  piece  goods,  vehicles,  petro- 
leum, machinery,  base  metals,  chemicals,  fooa,  and 
lubricants. 

Transportation  and  Communications.  In  1959  there 
were  24,500  mi.  of  roads.  Ten  new  Diesel  locomo- 
tives are  being  added  to  the  nation's  railways  in 
1960.  The  government  maintains  a  medium  and 
short-wave  radio  station  in  Nairobi.  There  were 
34,410  telephones  in  1958. 

Finance.  The  national  income  was  estimated  at 
£  174.9  million  for  1958.  Revenue  for  1957-58  was 
estimated  at  £33.6  million;  expenditure  £34.3 
million.  Currency  is  the  East  African  shilling  equal 
to  U.S.$0.14. 

Government.  The  colony  and  the  protectorate  are 
administered  as  a  unit.  A  governor  heads  the  ad- 
ministration and  is  aided  by  an  executive  council  of 
12  members,  as  well  as  a  16-m ember  council  of 
ministers,  established  in  1954.  Under  the  constitu- 
tion of  1952,  which  was  amended  in  1957,  the  legis- 
lative council  comprises  the  governor,  who  is  presi- 
dent, a  vice  president  who  is  the  speaker,  and  72 
members.  By  the  Kenya  Annexation  Order  in  Coun- 
cil, 1920,  the  territories  of  the  mainland  dominions 
of  the  Sultan  of  Zanzibar  remain  a  protectorate. 
Governor:  Sir  Patrick  Muir  Renison. 

Events,  1959.  About  25  percent  of  Kenya's  68,000 
sq.mi.  of  arable  land  is  reserved  for  white  settle- 
ment, and  less  than  10  percent  of  the  employed 
population  receives  approximately  45  percent  of  the 
annual  income.  These  economic  factors,  combined 
with  racial  problems,  have  created  continuing  dis- 
content ana  violence  in  Kenya.  The  once-wide- 
spread Mau-Maii  movement  was  considered  finished 
in  1959.  Jomo  Kenyatta,  a  controversial  leader  of  the 
Mau-Mau  who  was  imprisoned  in  1953,  was  released 
in  April  1959,  and  exiled  to  a  remote  desert  area. 
The  British  government  announced  that  Kenya 
would  be  allowed  to  develop  gradually  into  a  self- 
governing  nation  with  parliamentary  institutions. 
Appointment  of  a  new  Governor  and  new  Colonial 
Secretary  indicated  a  general  change  in  policy.  Tom 
Mboya,  28-year  old  head  of  the  People's  Convention 
party  and  Secretary  General  of  the  Kenya  Federa- 
tion of  Labor,  visited  the  United  States  in  April 
1959,  to  give  lectures  and  was  well  received. 
KHRUSHCHEV,  Nikfta  Sergeyevltch.  Secretary  General 
of  the  Central  Committee  of  the  Ail-Union  ( Soviet) 
Communist  party  and  Premier  of  the  Soviet  Union. 
Born  in  April  1894,  in  Kursk  Province,  Russia.  He 
had  little  formal  education,  was  a  shepherd,  miner, 
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and  millworker  In  his  youth,  a  soldier  in  World  War 
I,  a  revolutionary  in  1918.  and  a  miner  again  in 
1921.  He  studied  at  Kharkov  University  and  the 
Moscow  Industrial  Academy  during  the  1920's.  He 
was  party  secretary  in  the  Moscow  Province  during 
the  1930's,  and  party  head  in  the  Ukraine  until 
1949,  at  which  time  he  returned  to  his  Moscow  post. 
In  1953,  as  chief  agricultural  spokesman  for  the 
Soviet  Union,  he  offered  a  plan  to  improve  livestock 
production.  A  week  and  a  half  after  Stalin's  death 
on  Mar.  5,  1953,  he  succeeded  Georgi  Malenkov  as 
first  secretary  of  the  party.  On  March  27,  1958,  he 
succeeded  Marshal  Bulganin  as  premier,  while  re- 
taining his  post  as  Communist  party  leader.  On  Sept. 
15,  1959,  he  arrived  in  Washington,  D.C.  as  an  offi- 
cial guest  of  the  President,  and  toured  widely  during 
his  13-day  visit.  See  UNION  OF  SOVIET  SOCIALIST 
REPUBLICS  and  UNITED  STATES. 
KINGMAN  REEF.  A  triangular  atoll  in  the  Pacific 
Ocean  approximately  1,000  miles  south  of  Hawaii. 
It  is  the  United  States'  smallest  possession,  measur- 
ing 150  feet  long  by  120  feet  wide  at  high  tide. 
KISHI,  Nobutuke.  Japanese  Premier,  born  Oct.  13, 
1896,  in  Yamaguchi  Prefecture,  Japan.  After  having 
held  various  governmental  positions,  he  became  a 
cabinet  minister  in  October  1941,  and  was  elected  to 
the  House  of  Representatives  in  1942.  In  December 
1947  he  was  purged  from  public  service,  but  was  re- 
elected  to  the  House  of  Representatives  in  1953  and 
1955.  Appointed  Foreign  Minister  in  December 
1956  and  Prime  Minister  in  February  1957,  he  re- 
mained Prime  Minister  as  a  result  of  the  elections 
of  May  1958.  See  JAPAN. 

KISTIAKOWSKY,  Dr.  George  Bog  dan.  Special  Assistant 
to  the  President  for  Science  and  Technology,  born 
Nov.  18,  1900,  in  Kiev,  Russia.  He  graduated  from 
the  University  of  Berlin  in  1925  and  came  to  the 
United  States  in  1926,  becoming  a  naturalized  citi- 
zen in  1933.  A  professor  of  chemistry  at  Harvard 
since  1930,  he  won  the  President's  Medal  for  pre- 
paring the  conventional  chemicals  to  detonate  the 
first  atomic  bomb.  On  May  28,  1959,  he  succeeded 
Dr.  James  R.  Killian,  Tr.  as  President  Eisenhower's 
Special  Assistant  for  Science  and  Technology. 
KOREA.  See  NORTH  KOREA  and  SOUTH  KOREA,  RE- 
PUBLIC OF. 

KRISHNA  MENON,  Vengolil  Krithnan.  Indian  states- 
man, born  in  the  Madras  region  May  3,  1897.  He  at- 
tended Presidency  College  and  Law  College, 
Madras,  the  London  School  of  Economics,  and  Uni- 
versity College,  London.  When  India  became  inde- 
pendent in  1947,  Krishna  Menon  was  appointed 
India's  first  High  Commissioner  in  London.  He  was 
later  a  delegate  to  the  United  Nations,  chairman  of 
the  delegation  from  1953-57,  a  minister  without 
portfolio  in  1956,  and  in  1957  he  was  appointed  to 
his  present  post  as  Minister  of  Defense. 
KURILE  ISLANDS.  The  47  islands  of  the  Kurile  group 
extend  from  the  Japanese  island  of  Hokkaido  north- 
eastward toward  the  Kamchatka  peninsula  in  the 
east  Asian  part  of  the  Soviet  Union.  The  chief  is- 
lands from  north  to  south  are  Shumshu,  Paramushir, 
Onekotan,  Simushir,  Urup,  Iturup,  and  Kunushir. 
Total  area:  3,960  sq.mi.  Pop.  (1945):  6,000.  Soviet 
troops  occupied  the  islands  in  1945  and  in  1947 
they  became  an  integral  part  of  the  Sakhalin  oblast 
of  the  Soviet  Union. 

KUWAIT.  An  independent  sheikdom  on  the  north- 
western coast  of  the  Persian  Gulf  bordering  Iraq  and 
Saudi  Arabia.  Area:  5,800  sq.mi.  Pop.  (1959  est.): 
300,000  inhabitants,  including  about  120,000  for- 
eigners, of  whom  3,900  are  Europeans  and  Amer- 
icans. 

Education   and   Religion.  In   1958  there  were  86 
schools  with  1,561  teachers  and  30,000  students. 


Another  300  Kuwaitis  are  studying  abroad  in  Eng- 
land and  Egypt  at  the  government's  expense.  The 
sheikdom's  educational  system  and  modern,  air- 
conditioned  schools  are  uniquely  progressive  for  the 
Arab  world.  The  principal  religion  is  Islam. 

Production  and  Trad..  Kuwait  has  one  of  the  richest 
oil  deposits  in  the  Middle  East.  In  1958  it  produced 
509.6  million  bbl.  of  oil  worth  $415  million.  Occu- 
pations outside  the  oil  industry  include  pearl  fishing, 
boatbuilding,  the  manufacture  of  rugs,  and  the  pro- 
duction of  sand,  gravel,  shingle,  rock,  and  limestone. 

The  chief  export  is  oil,  and  trade  is  primarily  with 
the  United  States,  the  United  Kingdom,  and  West 
Germany.  Nonoil  exports  amount  to  less  than  1  per- 
cent of  the  total.  In  1958,  imports  from  the  United 
States  totaled  $42.0  million  and  exports  amounted  to 
$167.8  million.  Principal  imports  are  machinery,  air 
conditioners,  vehicles,  foodstuffs,  and  textiles. 

Transportation  and  Communication*.  Kuwait  has  no 
railroads  and  no  highways  connecting  it  with  neigh- 
boring countries.  Shipping  is  the  most  important 
means  of  transportation;  in  1958.  797,273  tons  of 
cargo  were  unloaded  in  the  port  of  Kuwait.  Ten  ma- 
jor airlines  link  it  with  other  countries.  There  is  one 
radio  station  and  one  television  station.  In  1959 
there  were  about  4,000  telephones  in  service. 

Finance.  The  Kuwait  government  does  not  release 
budget  figures.  The  Indian  rupee  is  used  as  cur- 
rency. Two  rates  of  exchange  exist,  using  English 
pounds  and  Indian  rupees.  The  official  rate  is  13.4 
Indian  rupees  to  1  English  pound,  and  the  free  mar- 
ket rate  is  slightly  higher.  ( One  Indian  rupee  equals 
$US0.21.) 

Government.  The  reigning  dvnasty  was  founded  in 
1756.  In  1914,  it  became  a  British  protectorate  with 
an  independent  government.  The  ruler  is  selected 
from  the  ruling  family,  the  al  Sabbah.  His  powers 
are  absolute  but  he  governs  through  the  Majlis,  ft 
council  of  notables,  elders,  and  merchants.  Each  of 
the  government  departments  comes  nndrr  the  min- 
isterial supervision  of  a  member  of  the  ruling  family. 
Law  and  justice  are  administered  by  the  11 -man 
council  and  there  is  no  appeal.  Citi7ens  have  privi- 
leges but  no  rights.  Foreigners  are  subiect  to  British 
law  Ruler:  Sheik  Abdullah  al  Salim  al  Sabbah 

Kuwait's  oil  reserve  is  estimated  at  60  billion 
barrels  and  its  large  annual  income  from  oil  pro- 
duction is  applied  principally  to  local  improve- 
ments, the  erection  of  schools  and  hospitals,  the 
development  of  power  stations,  and  the  elevation  of 
the  general  living  standard.  Privates  in  the  1,500- 
mnn  army  receive  $150  a  month.  As  a  welfare  state, 
it  has  eliminated  poverty,  hunger,  and  want.  How- 
ever, the  cost  of  living  is  high  because  almost  every 
necessity,  including  water,  must  be  imported. 
LABOR  CONDITIONS.  Labor  developments  during 
1959  were  significantly  affected  by  the  longest  steel 
strike  in  the  history  of  the  nation,  and  bv  the  enact- 
ment of  the  Landnim-Griffin  bill,  aimed  at  correct- 
ing evils  in  the  administration  of  labor  unions  and 
labor-management  relations,  revealed  by  Congres- 
sional investigation  over  several  years.  Average 
hourly  earnings  in  manufacturing  reached  $2.26, 
and  average  weeklv  earnings  including  overtime 
$91.53,  both  new  highs.  These  gains  were  high 
enough  so  that  despite  continued  upward  move- 
ment of  the  price  level,  the  purchasing  power  of  the 
worker  improved.  Substantial  gains  were  also  re- 
corded in  the  labor  force  and  in  the  total  numbers 
employed.  With  steel  alone  accounting  for  some  60 
percent,  the  number  of  man-days  lost  as  the  result 
of  work  stoppages  reached  68  million,  or  about  0.7 
percent  of  estimated  working  time.  At  vear's  end, 
after  substantially  recovering  from  the  effects  of  the 
strike,  unemployment  stood  at  3.6  million,  a  sea- 
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sonally  adjusted  rate  of  5.2  percent  of  the  civilian 
labor  force. 

Beginning  with  an  upward  turn  in  employment 
levels  in  March  and  April,  the  Canadian  economy 
showed  great  strength  despite  a  continuing  and 
substantial  unemployment  problem.  The  labor  force 
increased  in  size  ana  total  employment  was  up  about 
3  percent  over  1958.  Some  weakness  appeared  in 
November,  largely  as  the  result  of  the  steel  short- 
ages. Average  weekly  earnings  edged  upward  to 
approach  $71  in  May,  in  large  measure  the  result 
or  an  increase  in  the  number  of  hours  worked.  The 
Canadian  worker's  real  wage  position  improved  de- 
spite relatively  small  advances  in  average  hourly 
earnings,  because  of  the  stable  price  level.  Fall  and 
winter  saw  these  gains  wiped  out  as  the  price  level 
moved  upwards.  Strike  activity,  at  relatively  low 
levels  early  in  the  year,  rose  markedly  with  the  bitter 
nnd  costly  strikes  in  the  logging  industry  which 
alone  accounted  for  the  loss  of  1.4  million  man-days. 

Continued  strength  of  the  British  economy  with 
great  price  stability  during  1959  was  reflected  in  the 
number  of  wholly  unemployed  which  dropped  con- 
sistently from  the  January  nigh  levels.  Employment 
stayed  above  23  million  and  the  work  force  con- 
tinued at  a  high  level.  Average  hourly  earnings 
reached  109  percent  of  the  April  1947  levels,  and 
weekly  earnings  in  manufacturing  exceeded  220 
shillings.  Some  demands  for  pay  increases  were 
pending  at  year's  end,  but  on  the  whole  concen- 
tration was  on  requests  for  reduction  in  the  work- 
week. Near  full  employment  led  to  increased  de- 
mands for  consumer  goods.  Strike  activity  was  at  a 
significantly  higher  level  than  in  1958,  with  major 
loss  in  working  time  attributable  to  the  strike  in  the 
paper  and  printing  industry. 

Employment  and  Unemployment.  Early  in  the  year, 
marked  recovery  from  the  recession  of  1958  resulted 
in  employment  levels  exceeding  67  million.  Steel- 
strike-related  layoffs  during  October  and  Novem- 
ber brought  sharp  reductions.  Upon  the  resumption 
of  steel  production,  rapid  headway  was  made  and  in 
December,  employment  registered  its  greatest 
monthly  gain  in  over  seven  years,  reaching  65.6 
million.  The  civilian  labor  force  reached  69.3  million 
in  December,  bringing  the  average  for  the  year  to 
69.4  million,  a  new  nigh.  Despite  the  secondary 
effects  of  the  steel  strike  which  idled  at  least  500,000 
workers  in  addition  to  those  directly  affected,  the 
year's  average  level  of  unemployment  was  about 
3.8  million,  representing  about  5.5  percent  of  the 
civilian  labor  force.  These  data  compare  with  1958 
levels  of  4.7  million  unemployed,  and  6.8  percent 
of  the  labor  force.  It  must  Ibe  noted,  however,  that 
the  1959  levels  are  still  higher  than  those  which  pre- 
vailed in  1957,  when  2.9  million  unemployed  were 
4.3  percent  of  the  labor  force. 

Employment  in  Canada  reached  levels  approxi- 
mately 2  percent  higher  than  the  record  peaks  of 

1957.  Major  industries  other  than  mining  and  agri- 
culture   all    recovered    their    pre-recession    levels. 
Growth  was  found  largely  in  the  service  activities 
which  account  for  23  percent  of  total  employment 
as  compared  with  21  percent  two  years  ago.  The 
total  labor  force  was  fairly  stable  during  the  first 
six  months  and  then  picked  up,  equaling  the  long 
term  average  of  2  percent  increase  towara  the  year's 
end  and  passing  tne  6.4  million  level.  The  number 
of  persons  without  jobs  fell  from  538,000  in  January 
to  213,000  in  September.  The  average  number  of 
hours  worked  per  week  was  consistently  higher  by 
about  30  minutes  each  month  as  compared  with 

1958.  For  the  year,  the  average  approximated  41 
hours,  last  reached  during  1956. 

Great  Britain's  total  labor  force  did  not  vary  sig- 


nificantly from  24  million,  as  it  has  not  in  recent 
years.  Employment  stood  at  23.2  million  in  Septem- 
ber 1959,  as  compared  with  23.1  million  a  year 
earlier.  The  unemployment  problem  which  devel- 
oped in  the  fall  and  winter  of  1958  was  gradually 
solved  as  1959  progressed,  dropping  from  a  high  of 

2.4  percent  of  the  working  population  to  about  1.6 
percent,  and  closer  to  the  1  percent  level  which 
prevailed  in  1957.  The  average  number  of  hours 
worked  per  week  by  manufacturing  employees,  re- 
ported at  45.5  in  April  1958,  was  reported  at  45.7 
a  year  later.  As  fuller  employment  developed,  it  be- 
came necessary  for  cotton  mills  to  start  working  on 
Saturdays  in  December. 

Women  Workers.  During  1959,  the  total  civilian 
labor  force  in  the  United  States  increased  by  1.2 
million.  Of  this  amount,  more  than  500,000,  about 
45  percent,  represents  women  workers,  although 
women  constitute  less  than  one  third  of  the  total 
labor  force,  23  million  as  compared  with  69.3  mil- 
lion. The  number  of  women  14  years  of  age  and 
over  in  the  noninstitutional  population  at  the  end  of 
1959  equaled  63.6  million.  The  civilian  labor  force 
included  23  million  of  these  women.  The  remainder, 
about  64  percent,  do  not  participate  in  the  labor 
force.  The  labor  force  participation  of  women  stood 
at  less  than  30  percent  as  recently  as  1955.  Ap- 
proximately 1.2  million  women  were  unemployed  at 
the  end  of  the  year,  reflecting  a  decrease  of  about 
34,000  over  December  1958,  and  yet  significantly 
higher  than  1957  levels. 

In  Canada,  over  the  two-year  period  1957  to 
1959,  women's  employment  has  grown  by  8  percent, 
compared  with  an  increase  of  a  little  over  1  percent 
for  males.  This  reflects,  to  a  large  extent,  the  rapid 
growth  of  services  and  trade,  since  these  industries 
employ  a  relatively  high  proportion  of  female  work- 
ers. Tne  female  labor  force  continues  to  grow,  hav- 
ing reached  1.6  million  in  August,  compared  with 

1.5  million  a  year  earlier.  The  number  of  single 
working  women  continues  to  decline,  with  about 
half  of  the  female  labor  force  now  married.  How- 
ever, eight  of  ten  married  women  are  not  in  the 
labor  force. 

In  Great  Britain  the  relatively  high  levels  of  un- 
employment at  the  beginning  of  the  year  marked  the 
withdrawal  of  some  women  from  the  labor  force. 
By  summer,  however,  as  employment  moved  toward 
higher  levels,  women  returned  to  the  labor  force 
and  by  September  exceeded  8  million. 

Wages  and  Working  Conditions.  The  importance  of 
the  withdrawal  of  approximately  half  a  million  steel 
workers  for  116  days  from  July  15  to  November  7, 
while  they  were  on  strike,  is  readily  recognizable 
from  the  year's  labor  data.  During  the  first  six 
months  average  hourly  earnings  for  production 
workers  in  manufacturing  rose  from  $2.19  to  $2.24. 
Between  July  and  November,  they  dropped  as  low 
as  $2.19,  reflecting  the  withdrawal  of  steel  (and 
later,  auto)  workers,  whose  earnings  are  high  rela- 
tive to  manufacturing  as  a  whole.  The  return  to 
work  of  the  steel  workers  under  a  Federal  Court 
injunction,  although  without  any  increase  in  wage 
rates,  was  immediately  reflected  in  the  December 
average  hourly  earnings  of  $2.26.  Average  weekly 
hours  were  uniformly  higher  than  they  were  during 
1958,  reaching  40.7  in  June  with  inventory  accu- 
mulation in  preparation  for  the  strike,  and  40.5  in 
December,  upon  the  resumption  of  steel  production. 
Production  workers  in  manufacturing  averaged  2.7 
overtime  hours  per  week  during  1959,  as  compared 
with  2  hours  in  1958,  and  2.4  in  1957.  Average 
weekly  earnings  pierced  the  $90  level  for  the  first 
time  in  May,  again  in  Tune,  and  in  December.  Over 
the  entire  year,  weekly  earnings  averaged  $89.47, 
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almost  $6  higher  than  in  1958.  In  the  durable  goods 
industries,  the  level  of  $79.80  compares  with  1958's 
$75.27. 

TABLE  1— AVERAGE  HOURS  AND  EARNINGS 

OF  FACTORY  WORKERS  IN  THE  U.S. 

BY  SELECTED  MONTHS 

(JP50-JP5P) 


Month  end  year 
October    1950     
October    1951   .          .     .  . 

Weekly 
hours 
41.3 
.    ...       40.4 

Hourly 
earnings 
1.50 
1.61 

Weekly 
earnings 
61.99 
65.21 

October    1952  . 
October   1953                .  .    . 

41.4 
40.3 

1.70 
1  79 

70.59 
72  14 

October    1954  

..    .       39.9 

1.81 

72.22 

October    1955   
October    1956     .  . 

....       41.1 
40  7 

1.91 
2  02 

78.50 
82  21 

October   1957              .    .   . 

39.5 

2.09 

82.56 

October    1958  

.    ...       39.8 

2.14 

85.17 

January  1959  

39.9 

2.19 

87.38 

October    1959..       .   . 

40.3 

2.21 

89.06 

Source:  U.S.  Department  of  Labor,  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics. 

The  1959  steel  dispute  underscored  the  hardened 
bargaining  attitudes  of  both  management  and  labor 
which  first  appeared  during  1958.  The  constitution- 
ality as  well  as  the  efficacy  of  the  80-day  Taft-Hart- 
ley  injunction  was  challenged  by  the  union  in  the 
courts.  The  U.S.  Supreme  Court  upheld  the  statute 
and  the  injunction  on  November  7,  and  the  union 
promptly  complied.  The  settlement  ultimately  came 
before  the  end  of  the  80  days,  just  after  the  begin- 
ning of  1960. 

The  new  steel  agreement  provided  general  wage 
increases  of  7tf  an  hour,  with  job  class  increments 
of  0.21  additional,  effective  Dec.  1,  I960,  and  an 
additional  7tf  per  hour  with  O.ltf  for  job  class  incre- 
ments, effective  Oct.  1,  1961.  The  last  previous 
general  wage  increase  had  been  effective  July  1, 
1958.  Cost-of-living  escalation  was  continued,  but 
made  applicable  only  during  the  second  and  third 
years  of  the  agreement,  during  each  of  which  a 
maximum  adjustment  of  3tf  per  hour  is  permitted. 
The  further  limitation  is  imposed  that  any  increases 
in  the  cost  to  the  companies  of  the  health  insurance 
program  are  to  be  offset  against  cost-of-living  ad- 
justments. The  companies  assumed  the  full  cost  of 
the  improved  health  insurance  program,  effective 
Jan.  1,  1960.  Pension  benefits  were  improved  by 
providing  a  minimum  of  $2.60  of  pension  per  month 
for  each  year  of  future  service,  and  $2.50  for  each 
year  of  past  service,  with  a  maximum  of  35  years. 
Retiring  employees  will  receive  three  months'  pay 
(including  vacation)  and  pension  payments  will 
begin  in  the  fourth  month.  Retirement  allowances 
for  pensioners  already  on  the  rolls  were  increased 
by  $5  per  month.  A  human  relations  research  com- 
mittee was  created  to  study  working  rules  problems 
and  recommended  solutions. 

The  industry  computed  that  the  average  annual 
increase  in  employment  cost  under  the  settlement 
would  be  3.5  percent  to  3.75  percent.  Other  post- 
war steel  settlement  employment  costs  were  com- 
puted to  rise  at  an  average  rate  of  8  percent  per 
year.  The  comparable  cost  of  the  1959  aluminum 
settlement  was  5.2  percent:  can  4.5  percent;  and 
Kaiser  steel  3.82  percent.  The  wage  increase  of  7tf 
per  hour  was  described  as  less  than  average  because 
65  percent  of  settlements  in  1959  provided  for  in- 
creases of  more  than  7tf  in  the  first  year. 

The  Kaiser  steel,  can,  and  aluminum  contracts 
differed  in  some  few  respects  from  the  basic  steel 
agreements.  The  Kaiser  agreement  was  for  20 
months  only,  with  the  74  wage  increase  effective 
July  1,  1960.  Minimum  pension  credits  may  be  ac- 
cumulated for  40  years.  The  settlements  by  can 
manufacturers  provided  hourly  wage  increases  of 
14  each  in  1959, 1960,  and  1961.  Minimum  pension 


benefits  will  accrue  at  the  rate  of  $2.75  per  month 
for  each  year  of  service.  The  companies  agreed  to 
pay  the  cost  of  hospital  and  surgical  benefits  for 
retired  employees.  The  aluminum  agreement  in- 
creased wages  5.51  in  1959,  8*  in  1960  and  8.5*  in 
1961.  Hospital  and  surgical  benefits  are  provided 
pensioners  as  in  the  can  contract.  Pension  credits 
may  accrue  during  40  years.  Like  steel,  these  agree- 
ments provided  no  changes  in  working  rules,  and 
substantially  limited  cost-of-living  adjustments. 

Negotiated  agreements  in  the  first  three  quarters 
of  the  year,  before  the  steel,  can,  and  aluminum  set- 
tlements, affected  about  2.5  million  workers.  Wage 
settlements  provided  increases  for  employees  in  a 
wide  range  of  industries  at  about  the  same  level  as 
1958,  and  about  1*  lower  than  1957.  About  one 
third  of  all  workers  affected  by  the  bargained  in- 
creases received  7tf  but  less  than  94  an  hour; 
roughly  15  percent,  5tf  to  7tf:  and  another  15  per- 
cent, 9tf  to  lltf.  About  half  of  the  workers  received 
wage  increases  of  lltf  or  more.  These  amounts  ex- 
clude increases  which  went  into  effect  during  the 
year,  but  were  negotiated  in  earlier  years.  Thus, 
deferred  increases  of  2.5  percent  (6tf  minimum) 
were  placed  in  effect  in  the  automobile  and  farm 
equipment  industries  and  an  additional  3#  per  hour 
in  cost-of-living.  Nonoperating  employees  of  the  rail 
carriers  received  3tf  in  cost-of-living  adjustments. 

Supplementary  practices  were  established  or  lib- 
eralized in  slightly  more  than  seven  out  of  ten  major 
contracts.  Most  frequent  revisions  were  made  in 
health  and  welfare  plans  and  in  vacations,  each  of 
which  was  changed  in  about  one  third  of  the  agree- 
ments. Almost  a  million  workers  were  affected  by 
health  and  welfare  program  revisions.  About  the 
same  number  of  employees  were  affected  by  changes 
in  pension  plans.  Holiday  improvements  affected 
675,000  employees.  Premium  pay  and  shift  differen- 
tial benefits  were  improved  in  about  15  percent 
of  agreements. 

About  800,000  workers  were  covered  by  long 
term  agreements,  specifying  additional  wage  in- 
creases in  future  contract  years.  Cost-of-living  esca- 
lation clauses  were  renewed  or  established  for  about 
267,000  workers.  In  all,  the  provisions  of  agree- 
ments in  effect  at  the  end  of  1959  assured  about 
3.3  million  employees  that  they  would  receive  wage 
increases  during  1960,  most  of  them  6tf  or  7tf  per 
hour.  About  2.5  million  of  these  employees  will  also 
have  the  benefit  of  cost-of-livine  clauses  during 
1960,  with  the  limitations  provided  by  the  steel  and 
related  agreements  operating  as  a  ceiling  in  some 


The  most  common  increases  in  scales  in  the  ma- 
jor construction  trades  for  the  year  were  lOtf  and 
15tf,  with  the  average  about  14tf.  Similar  evalua- 
tions for  recent  years  would  show  12tf  per  hour  for 
1957  and  1958. 

Among  the  individual  agreements  in  major  indus- 
tries, several  are  worthy  of  note.  In  mining,  a  one- 
year  agreement  effective  in  February  provided  a 
wage  increase  of  $1  a  day,  and  also  increased  vaca- 
tion pay,  and  payments  to  the  health  and  welfare 
fund.  The  meatpacking  settlements  provided  wage 
increases  of  8.5tf  an  hour  in  the  first,  and  6.5tf  in 
the  second,  year  of  a  two-year  agreement,  which 
retained  the  existing  cost-of-living  clause.  Diag- 
nostic care  was  added  to  the  medical  program  and 
vacations  improved.  Pension  benefits  were  increased 
significantly.  Two  agreements  were  reached  during 
the  year  in  the  rubber  industry.  The  first,  which 
involved  strikes  at  U.S.  Rubber,  Goodrich  and  Fire- 
stone, resulted  in  improvements  in  pension,  insur- 
ance, and  SUB  benefits.  Pension  improvements  in- 
cluded an  increase  of  credit  per  month  from  $1.80 
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to  $2.40  per  year  of  past  service  and  $2.50  per  year 
of  future  service,  as  well  as  increasing  benefit  levels 
for  employees  retired  since  1949.  The  settlement  at 
U.S.  Rubber  was  less  liberal  as  to  pensions.  The 
second  agreement,  negotiated  like  the  first  under  a 
reopening  provision  in  the  five-year  1955  agreement, 
resulted  in  a  101  per  hour  general  increase. 

In  petroleum  refining  a  5  percent  pay  increase 
averaging  about  13.5tf  per  hour  was  negotiated  and 
then  extended  to  about  100,000  union  and  nonunion 
employees.  An  equally  large  group  of  employees  was 
affected  by  the  apparel  settlement  providing  a  gen- 
eral wage  increase  of  7.5^  per  hour,  the  first  general 
wage  increase  since  1956.  A  seventh  paid  holiday 
was  added  and  welfare  fund  contributions  increased 
in  the  agreement,  initially  applicable  to  the  shirt, 
pajama,  and  other  cotton  garment  manufacturers, 
and  later  extended  to  cover  some  40,000  more  em- 
ployees in  the  single  pants  and  men's  outwear  indus- 
tries. Southern  textile  employers  granted  the  first 
general  wage  increase  since  1956  to  about  300,000 
textile  workers  in  mid-February,  without  stating  the 
precise  amount  of  the  increase.  By  April,  the  in- 
crease had  spread  to  northern  employers  where 
it  was  described  as  7  percent,  averaging  about  lOtf 
per  hour  during  the  first  year  in  a  three-year  agree- 
ment, with  wage  reopeners  in  the  second  and  third 
years.  The  communications  workers  achieved  what 
they  described  as  major  breakthroughs  in  vacation 
and  pension  provisions  of  their  agreements  with 
memoers  of  the  Bell  System.  These  contracts  pro- 
vided four  weeks  of  vacation  after  30  years  of 
service,  and  increased  minimum  pensions  to  $115 
per  month.  Wage  increases  averaging  about  8.2^ 
per  hour  were  included  in  the  15-month  agreement 
first  signed  in  February  and  later  extended  to  about 
90,000  employees. 

In  the  pulp  and  paper  industry,  40,000  employees 
were  covered  bv  agreements  providing  a  seventh 
paid  holiday  and  liberalized  welfare  benefits  along 
with  wape  increases  of  3  percent  (about  8tf)  per 
hour  on  the  West  Coast;  7.5  percent  over  two  years 
on  the  East  Coast;  and  7  percent  over  two  years 
(minimum,  15$  per  hour)  in  the  South.  Two-year 
agreements  were  negotiated  in  the  northwest  lum- 
ber industry  affecting  some  70,000  workers.  Agree- 
ments with  the  carpenters  provided  only  2tf  an 
hour  in  wages,  but  8.5tf  per  hour  for  health  and 
welfare  benefits  as  well  as  improvements  in  1960  in 
holidays  and  vacations.  Woodworker  agreements,  on 
the  other  hand,  increased  wages  by  7.5tf  an  hour 
the  first  year  and  3.5  percent  in  the  second  year, 
and  also  provided  adjustments  in  job  classifications. 
Atlantic  and  Gulf  Coast  longshoremen  struck  in 
October  for  eight  days  after  which  they  returned  to 
work  under  a  Taft-Hartlev  injunction.  A  three- vear 
agreement  was  negotiated  in  December  providing 
12tf  per  hour  in  wages  retroactive  to  October  1, 
5tf  per  hour  each  during  the  second  and  third  years 
of  the  agreement,  and  also  19^  per  hour  over  the 
three-year  contract  period  for  working  condition 
improvements,  for  Gulf  Coast  workers. 

An  earlier  longshore  settlement  provided  11<#  per 
hour  in  wage  increases  for  the  first  year  of  a  three- 
vear  agreement  and  an  "automation  fund,"  in  the 
Pacific.  This  agreement,  like  the  Armour  Committee, 
underlines  the  high  order  of  importance  now  at- 
tached in  bargaining  to  the  introduction  of  labor- 
saving  equipment  and  the  attendant  displacement 
of  workers.  The  West  Coast  agreement  established 
a  $1.5  million  fund  for  distribution  to  the  registered 
work  force  to  compensate  them  for  hours  lost  be- 
cause of  more  efficient  methods  of  handling  cargo. 
A  study  will  determine  how  to  distribute  the  fund. 
The  meat  packing  agreement  also  provided  a  com- 


pany-financed fund  to  be  used  by  a  committee  to 
cushion  adverse  employment  effects  of  technological 
change  and  new  methods.  The  Committee  will  use 
the  $500,000  fund  to  train  qualified  employees. 

Strifes.  The  68  million  man-days  lost  as  the  result 
of  work  stoppages  during  1959  represents  a  post- 
war high,  except  for  1946.  The  loss  represented  an 
estimated  0.7  percent  of  total  working  time,  and 
37.2  man  days  of  idleness  per  worker  involved. 
Despite  these  highs,  attributable  directly  to  the 
116-day  steel  strike,  the  number  of  workers  involved 
in  work  stoppages  was  one  of  the  lowest  in  post-war 
years  and  the  number  of  new  stoppages  was  also 
low  as  compared  with  post-war  levels. 

Extended  stoppages  in  the  nonferrous  mining, 
meatpacking  and  rubber  industries  also  contributed 
to  the  year's  total.  The  strike  in  copper  which,  be- 
ginning in  late  summer,  idled  about  80  percent  of 
the  industry  was  still  in  effect  as  the  year  ended. 
This  was  so  despite  the  negotiation  in  November  of 
a  20-month  agreement  between  Kennecott  Copper, 
the  largest  producer  (about  one  third  of  total  pro- 
duction), and  the  Steelworkers  which  was  thought 
to  point  the  way  to  industry-wide  settlement  with- 
out the  work  rules  changes  sought  by  the  industry. 
Wages  were  increased  an  average  of  8.7^  per  hour 
in  November  and  again  in  August,  geographical 
wage  differentials  were  reduced,  and  severance  pay 
and  health  and  welfare  benefits  improved. 

Strike  activity  in  Canada  during  the  first  six 
months  was  at  tne  post-war  level  of  about  0.15  per- 
cent of  estimated  working  time.  Beginning  in  July 
however,  a  two-month  strike  of  about  27,000  West 
Coast  logging  employees  organized  by  the  Wood- 
workers resulted  in  a  substantial  loss  in  man  days 
before  a  two-year  agreement  was  signed  providing 
201  per  hour  in  wage  increases  with  an  additional 
10f  for  journeymen  tradesmen.  An  earlier,  abortive 
strike  by  loggers  in  Newfoundland  in  which  vio- 
lence erupted  on  the  picket  line  accounted  for  the 
loss  of  about  200,000  man-days.  The  level  of  strike 
activity  lessened  considerably  by  October. 

A  48-day  strike,  by  120,000  workers  employed 
in  the  printing  industry,  for  a  shorter  work  week 
was  as  costly  to  Great  Britain  in  man  days  lost  as 
any  post-war  year  but  1957.  An  agreement  was 
finally  reached  on  August  5  which  provided  a  4.5 
percent  increase  in  the  oasic  wage  rate  and  a  reduc- 
tion of  the  workweek  to  42  hours.  By  the  end  of 
that  strike  in  October,  554,700  workers  in  1,777 
stoppages  had  lost  5,029,000  man-days.  This  com- 
pared with  a  loss  of  3,342,000  man-days  for  the 
first  ten  months  of  1958.  See  table  on  page  238. 

Labor  Organizations.  The  43d  Conference  of  the 
ILO  met  June  3-25  at  Geneva.  It  reached  a  com- 
promise solution  of  the  two  major  political  issues 
facing  it  by  giving  limited  representation  to  Com- 
munist employee  delegates  on  the  working  commit- 
tees of  the  conference,  and  rejecting  the  credentials 
of  the  Hungarian  government,  worker,  and  em- 
ployer delegates.  It  adopted  three  conventions  relat- 
ing to  the  employment  of  fishermen,  and  a  recom- 
mendation covering  occupational  health  services.  It 
considered  the  protection  of  workers  against  ra- 
diation hazards  and  the  problems  of  nonmanual 
workers.  

The  sixth  World  Congress  of  ICFTU  met  in  Brus- 
sels, December  3-10,  to  commemorate  the  tenth 
anniversary  of  its  founding. 

The  third  biennial  convention  of  the  AFL-CIO 
met  in  San  Francisco,  September  17-21.  The  dele- 
gates called  for  a  White  House  meeting  to  end  the 
steel  strike,  and  the  Landrum-Griffin  law  was  con- 
demned but  obedience  to  it  pledged.  At  the  same 
time,  the  convention  called  for  increasing  political 
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TABLE  2— STRIKES  IN  U.S.,  CANADA 

AND  GREAT  BRITAIN 
(1950-1959) 

Workers        Man-days 
involved  idle 

Country  and  year        Strikes       (Thousands)   (Thousands) 


United  States* 

1959* 

3,900 

1,850 

68,000 

1958 

3,694 

2,060 

23,900 

1957 

3,673 

1,390 

16,500 

1956 

3,825 

1,900 

33,100 

1955 

4,320 

2,650 

28,200 

1954 

3,468 

1,530 

22,600 

1953 

.  5,091 

2,400 

28,300 

1952 

...   5,117 

3,540 

59,100 

1951 

4,737 

2,220 

22,900 

1950 

4,843 

2,410 

38,800 

Canada  » 

1959" 

202 

99.9 

2,387 

1958 

253 

112.4 

2,872 

1957 

242 

91.4 

1,635 

1956 

221 

887 

1,246 

1955 

149 

60.1 

1,875 

1954 

168 

61.5 

1,472 

1953 

174 

56.0 

1,325 

1952 

213 

118.5 

2,870 

1951 

259 

1022 

902 

1950 

161 

192.2 

1,389 

Great  Britain  • 

1959* 

2,073 

644 

5,250 

1958 

2,629 

524 

3,462 

1957 

2,859 

1,359 

8,412 

1956 

2,654 

508 

2,083 

1955 

2,419 

671 

3,781 

1954 

1,989 

450 

2,457 

1953 

1,746 

1,374 

2,184 

1952 

1,714 

416 

1,792 

1951 

1,719 

379 

1,694 

1950 

1,339 

303 

1,389 

•  Preliminary,  subject  to  revision  •  United  States  Department 
of  Labor,  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics.  » Canadian  Labour 
Gazette.  •  British  Ministry  of  Labour  Gazette 

activity.  Acting  under  President  Meany's  emphasis 
on  the  need  For  unified  ranks,  the  delegates  ap- 
proved the  calling  of  a  special  convention  on  juris- 
dictional  dispute  settlement  embodying  final  and 
binding  arbitration  as  the  terminal  point  in  such  dis- 
putes. The  executive  council  was  authorized  to  ap- 
prove, in  its  discretion,  the  rcadmission  of  the  Long- 
shoremen, expelled  in  1953.  (The  Longshoremen 
were  readmitted  in  November.)  A  resolution  con- 
demning racially  segregated  locals  as  AFL-CIO  pol- 
icy was  adopted.  The  total  membership  was  re- 
ported as  12,671,000.  All  the  federation's  officers 
were  reelected. 

A  month  later  the  Canadian  Labour  Congress, 
echoing  a  suggestion  made  by  the  AFL-CIO,  called 
on  the  government  to  convene  a  conference  of  gov- 
ernment, industry,  and  labor  officials  to  consider 
positive  means  to  achieve  just  and  harmonious 
labor-management  relations.  Both  the  AFL-CIO  and 
CLC  suggestions  were  sparked  by  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce activities  considered  bv  the  unions  to  consti- 
tute an  "unprecedented"  effort  to  "destroy"  the 
basic  freedoms  of  workers  as  a  group  in  society. 

The  91st  annual  British  Trades  Union  Congress 
convened  on  September  7-11  at  Blackpool.  1,017 
delegates  were  present  representing  186  organiza- 
tions, with  a  total  membership  of  8,176,300. 

The  court-appointed  board  of  monitors  for  the 
Teamsters  Union  instituted  proceedings  looking  to 
the  possible  ouster  of  Teamster  President  Hoffa. 
The  U.S.  Senate  Committee  on  Improper  Activities 
ended  its  investigation  after  almost  three  years  of 
hearings. 

Legislation.  Second  in  importance  during  the  year 
only  to  the  steel  strike  was  the  enactment  in  Sep- 
tember of  the  Labor-Management  Reporting  and 
Disclosure  Act,  popularly  referred  to  as  the  Lan- 
dmm-Griffin  bill.  The  law,  described  by  the  AFL- 


CIO  as  the  worst  setback  in  a  decade,  provides  a 
Bill  of  Rights  of  labor  union  members;  requires  the 
reporting  and  disclosure  of  financial  transactions 
and  administrative  practices  of  labor  organizations 
and  of  employers  and  labor  relations  consultants;  and 
imposes  standards  and  procedures  in  the  admin- 
istration of  trusteeships  by  labor  organizations, 
and  with  respect  to  the  election  and  removal  of  offi- 
cers of  labor  organizations.  In  addition,  the  law 
amends  the  Taft-Hartley  bill  in  several  respects. 
The  States  are  permitted  to  assume  jurisdiction  over 
cases  involving  a  labor  dispute  in  which  the  NLRB 
declines  to  assert  jurisdiction.  The  Board  is  pro- 
hibited from  narrowing  existing  jurisdictional  stan- 
dards. The  prohibition  against  voting  by  economic 
strikers  in  representation  elections  is  eliminated. 
Additional  forms  of  secondary  boycott  are  included 
among  those  proscribed,  and  hot-cargo  agreements 
are  substantially  prohibited.  Organizational  and 
recognition  picketing  are  made  an  unfair  labor  prac- 
tice under  specified  circumstances.  Special  union 
security  provisions  including  a  prehire  agreement 
with  a  seven-day  union  shop  clause,  are  made  per- 
missible in  the  building  ana  construction  industry. 

Earlier  in  the  year,  the  Railroad  Retirement  and 
Unemployment  Insurance  Acts  were  amended.  Re- 
tirement benefits  were  increased  approximately  10 
percent  effective  June  1,  affecting  over  700,000  per- 
sons receiving  retirement  and  survivor  benefits,  as 
well  as  future  pensioners.  Employer  and  employee 
contributions  were  increased  to  6.75  percent  on  the 
first  $400  of  each  employee's  monthly  income,  and 
scheduled  to  rise  to  9  percent  in  1969.  The  maxi- 
mum unemployment  benefit  was  increased  from 
$42.50  to  $51.00  a  week.  For  employees  with  15 
years  seniority  the  benefit  period  is  increased  to  52 
weeks;  ten  years  seniority,  to  39  weeks.  The  em* 
ployer's  unemployment  insurance  tax  was  increased 
to  3.75  percent  on  the  first  $400  of  monthly  income. 

Court  Decisions.  In  January,  the  U.S.  Supreme 
Court  held,  in  Hotel  Employees  Union  Local  255  v. 
Soar  Enterprises  Inc.  that  State  courts  lack  jurisdic- 
tion to  enjoin  organizational  picketing  which  is 
peaceful  and  involves  interstate  commerce;  in  Local 
24  Teamsters  v.  Oliver,  that  a  State  may  not,  under 
an  anti-trust  statute,  enjoin  carriers  and  union  from 
giving  effect  to  the  provisions  of  an  agreement  pre- 
scribing a  minimum  rental,  and  other  terms  of  hire, 
of  motor  vehicles  leased  to  the  carrier  by  the  vehicle 
owners  who  drive  their  own  vehicles  in  the  carrier's 
service;  and  in  Mitchell  v.  Lublin,  that  the  Wage- 
Hour  Law  applies  to  nonprofessional  employees  of 
engineering  and  architectural  firms  which  furnish 
plans  and  specifications  for  extending  and  improv- 
ing interstate  facilities. 

In  April,  in  San  Diego  Building  Trades  Council 
v.  Garmon,  the  Court  dealt  again  with  the  problem 
of  preemption.  In  its  first  Gannon  decision,  in  1957, 
the  Court  had  held  that  the  California  courts  did  not 
have  jurisdiction  to  enjoin  peaceful  picketing.  In 
this  second  Garmon  decision,  involving  damages  for 
such  picketing,  the  high  court  held  that  under  the 
Taft-Hartley  Dill  the  State  may  neither  enjoin  nor 
award  damages  for  conduct  which  is  arguably  pro- 
tected or  prohibited  by  sections  7  or  8  of  the  act 
—the  Congress  has  entrusted  the  administration  of 
the  labor  policy  for  the  nation  to  a  centralized  ad- 
ministrative agency  armed  with  its  own  procedures 
and  remedies. 

In  May,  the  Civil  Aeronautics  Board  approved  a 
six-airline  agreement  to  provide  mutual  assistance 
in  the  event  of  a  strike;  the  first  decision  by  a  Fed- 
eral government  agency  on  the  legality  or  an  em- 
ployer mutual  aid  strike  pact. 

—HERMAN  STERNSTETN 
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LABOR  STANDARDS,  Bureau  of.  A  division  of  the  U.S. 
Department  of  Labor,  organized  in  1934,  author- 
ized to  develop  desirable  labor  standards,  promote 
sound  labor  legislation,  develop  industrial  safety 
programs,  study  child  labor  conditions,  promote 
youth  employment  standards,  promote  improved 
working  and  living  conditions  for  migratory  work- 
ers, promote  Federal-State  cooperation,  and  partici- 
pate in  international  labor  programs.  It  administers 
safety  standards  for  the  longshore  and  ship  repairs 
industry  under  1958  amendments  to  the  Longshore- 
men's and  Harbor  Workers'  Compensation  Act.  It 
also  administers  the  Welfare  and  Pension  Plans  Dis- 
closure Act,  enacted  in  1958  and  effective  Jan.  1, 
1959.  Director:  A.  W.  Motley. 
LABOR  STATISTICS,  Bureau  of.  A  Federal  bureau  es- 
tablished in  1884  and  made  part  of  the  U.  S.  De- 
partment of  Labor  in  1913,  charged  with  acquiring 
and  diffusing  information  on  subjects  connected 
with  labor,  Tabor  economics,  and  labor  relations. 
Major  areas  of  subject  specialization  include  em- 
ployment, unemployment,  hours  of  work,  labor  mar- 
ket analysis,  labor  requirements  and  outlook,  earn- 
ings, wage  rates,  productivity,  wholesale  ana  retail 
pnccs,  industrial  relations,  strike  activity,  labor- 
management  agreement  analysis,  work  injunes,  and 
foreign  labor  developments.  Information  is  issued  in 
special  bulletins,  releases,  and  in  the  Monthly  Labor 
Review.  Commissioner  of  Labor  Statistics:  Ewan 
Clague. 

LABOR,  U.S.  Department  of.  A  Department  of  the 
U.S.  government  whose  congressional  mandate  is  to 
"foster,  promote,  and  develop  the  welfare  of  the 
wage  earners  of  the  United  States,  to  improve  then- 
working  conditions,  and  to  advance  their  opportuni- 
ties for  profitable  employment."  In  1959  it  consisted 
of  the  following  principal  bureaus  and  divisions: 
Office  of  the  Secretary  ( Office  of  International  Af- 
fairs, Library,  Office  of  Information,  Publications, 
and  Reports,  Office  of  Personnel  Administration,  Of- 
fice of  the  Solicitor ) ;  Bureau  of  Apprenticeship  and 
Training,  Bureau  of  Employees  Compensation;  Em- 
ployees Compensation  Appeals  Board;  Bureau  of 
Employment  Security;  Bureau  of  Labor-Manage- 
ment Reports;  Buieau  of  Labor  Standards;  Bureau 
of  Labor  Statistics,  Bureau  of  Veterans'  Reemploy- 
inent  Rights,  Wage  and  Hour  and  Public  Contracts 
Divisions,  Women's  Bureau.  Secretary  of  Labor: 
James  P.  Mitchell. 

LACROSSE.  Army,  Johns  Hopkins,  and  Maryland 
finished  in  a  three-way  tie  for  the  National  Intercol- 
legiate Championship.  Army,  the  defending  title- 
holder,  lost  its  first  game  of  the  year,  17-16,  to  Mary- 
land. Steve  Fertig  of  the  Army  Cadets  missed  a  goal 
that  would  have  tied  the  score  just  as  the  gun  ended 
the  game.  In  a  contest  marked  by  stick  slashing  and 
fist-swinging,  Army  was  penalized  six  times  and 
Maryland  five  times. 

Drexel's  Al  Rosenstein  scored  with  55  seconds 
remaining  to  give  the  South  a  10-9  victory  over  the 
North  in  the  18th  annual  All  Star  Lacrosse  game  at 
Baltimore. 

U.S.  open  champion  in  1959  was  Mount  Wash- 
ington, Baltimore.  All- American  stickmen  for  1959 
were:  First  team-Goal:  Randal  MaHn  of  Dart- 
mouth; Defense:  Don  Tillar  of  Army,  Bob  Schwartz- 
berg  of  Maryland,  and  Bill  Morton  of  Dartmouth; 
Midfield:  Charles  Getz  of  Army,  Agostino  DiMaggio 
of  Washington  College,  and  John  Heyd  of  Prince- 
ton: Attack:  Billy  Morrill  of  Johns  Hopkins,  Tim 
Webster  of  Johns  Hopkins,  and  John  Rowland  of 
Rutgers.  —  HUGH  WELBORN 

LAND  MANAGEMENT,  Bureau  of.  A  conservation 
agency  in  the  U.S.  Department  of  the  Interior,  the 
Bureau  is  responsible  tor  the  conservation,  manage- 
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ment,  and  development  of  the  lands  and  natural  re- 
sources on  the  remaining  unreserved  public  domain 
lands. 

The  Bureau  administers  approximately  477  mil- 
lion acres  of  Federal  lands,  about  299  million  of 
which  are  in  Alaska.  Most  of  the  land  is  unappropri- 
ated and  unreserved.  The  Bureau  also  manages  the 
mineral  resources  in  about  58  million  acres  in  private 
ownership  on  which  the  U.S.  government  has  min- 
eral rights,  and  many  millions  of  acres  of  submerged 
lands  in  the  Outer  Continental  Shelf.  The  Bureau 
administers  mining  and  mineral  leasing  on  more  than 
242  million  acres  of  other  Federally  owned  lands. 

Primary  responsibilities  of  the  Bureau  include  the 
survey  of  the  public  lands;  conservation  and  man- 
agement of  Federally  owned  grazing  lands;  manage- 
ment of  the  highly  productive  western  Oregon  forest 
lands,  protection  of  public  lands  and  resources  from 
fire,  insects,  and  disease;  wildlife  and  range  manage- 
ment; and  maintenance  of  the  official  U.S.  public 
land  records. 

Gross  receipts  from  the  sale  and  management  of 
public  lands  and  resources  during  fiscal  1959  totaled 
approximately  $136.7  million.  Of  this  total,  $51.34 
million  was  distributed  to  27  public  land  States  and 
Alaska.  Appropriations  made  to  the  Bureau  of  Land 
Management  for  operations  during  fiscal  1959 
amounted  to  $26.9  million  for  the  management  of 
lands  and  resources,  $5.7  million  for  construction, 
and  $686,713  for  range  improvements. 
LAOS.  A  landbound  monarchy  in  Southeast  Asia, 
boidering  on  Thailand  to  the  west,  Burma  to  the 
northwest,  China  to  the  north,  North  Vietnam  to  the 
east  and  northeast,  South  Vietnam  to  the  east,  and 
Cambodia  to  the  south.  Area:  91,400  sq.mi.  Pop. 
(1957  est.):  1.65  million.  Exact  statistics  are  un- 
available, as  no  census  has  ever  been  taken.  With 
the  exception  of  certain  minority  groups,  the 
Loatians  belong  to  the  Thai  race,  which  is  spread 
over  Thailand,  northeast  Burma,  Laos,  Yunnan 
provinces  in  China,  and  northwestern  Vietnam. 
Capital:  Vientiane. 

Education  and  Religion.  An  estimated  20  percent  of 
the  population  is  literate.  In  1958,  there  were  770 
primary  schools  with  77,133  pupils.  One  high  school, 
five  colleges,  and  a  lycteprovide  secondary  educa- 
tion for  1,984  students.  There  is  no  university.  The 
Hinayana  form  of  Buddhism  is  the  most  prevalent 
religion. 

Production  and  Trad*.  Rice,  maize,  tobacco,  citrus, 
tea,  coffee  and  opium  are  the  main  products.  The 
forests  in  tlie  north  produce  valuable  woods,  notably 
teak.  There  is  little  mining,  and  industry  is  limited  to 
silk  weaving,  pottery,  leather  goods,  silver  work, 
etc.  Modern  saw  mills  and  rice  mills  exist. 

In  1958  imports  were  $26  million  and  exports 
were  $1  million. 

Transportation  and  Communications.  The  Mekong 
River  is  the  principal  artery  of  transport  and  com- 
munication. Under  French  rule,  Laotian  products 
were  shipped  via  the  Mekong  to  Saigon.  Today  ex- 
ports and  imports  pass  mainly  through  Bangkok, 
going  by  road  or  rail  to  a  point  close  to  Vientiane 
where  they  are  transshipped  by  ferry  across  the 
Mekong.  The  distance  between  Vientiane  and  Bang- 
kok is  less  than  half  the  distance  between  Vientiane 
and  Saigon.  In  1954,  there  were  1,740  mi.  of  roads, 
only  377  mi.  of  which  were  asphalt.  In  1954  there 
were  25  post  offices,  528  mi.  of  telegraph  lines,  and 
12  radio  stations.  The  country  is  serviced  by  four 
airlines:  Air  Laos,  Air  Vietnam,  Thai  Airways,  and 
Cathay  Pacific.  In  1955  there  were  five  airports  and 
17  landing  fields. 

Finance.  The  budget  for  the  1958-59  fiscal  year 
balanced  at  1.14  billion  Idps.  In  October  1958,  the 
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Idp  was  devalued  from  35  to  the  U.S.  dollar  to  80 
to  the  dollar.  (A  kip  is  U.S.$0.0125. )  The  move 
wiped  out  the  currency  black  market  in  Laos  and 
made  the  Idp  fully  convertible  to  the  dollar  and  one 
of  Southeast  Asia's  most  stable  currencies.  U.S.  aid 
during  1959  amounted  to  $21.7  million. 

Oov«rnm«nt.  Laos  is  a  constitutional  monarchy. 
The  king  is  head  of  state,  Cpmmander-in-Chief  of 
the  Army,  and  supreme  religious  authority.  He  ap- 
points the  prime  minister  who  is  assisted  by  a  coun- 
cil of  ministers.  The  National  Assembly  is  elected 
by  universal  suffrage  every  five  years,  and  can  be 
dissolved  by  the  king.  King  Savang  Vathana  ascend- 
ed the  throne  in  October,  following  the  death  of 
his  father,  Sisavang  Vong,  who  had  ruled  for  over 
half  a  century.  Premier:  Phoui  Sananikone. 

Events,  1959.  Premier  Phoui  Sananikone's  govern- 
ment led  Laos  away  from  former  premier  Prince 
Souvanna  Phouma's  neutralist  policy  toward  mili- 
tary reliance  on  the  United  States.  Before  the  year 
began,  Premier  Phoui  had  obtained  the  legislature's 
approval  of  a  cabinet  which  was  strongly  anti- 
Communist;  many  cabinet  members  were  from  the 
reformist  Committee  for  the  Defense  of  the  National 
Interest.  Then,  in  January  1959,  he  asked  for  and 
was  given  a  mandate  by  the  legislature  to  rule  for  a 
year  without  reference  to  the  legislature. 

During  January  the  Laotian  government  com- 
plained of  frontier  violations  by  the  North  Viet- 
namese. In  February,  Laos  abandoned  the  Geneva 
accords  of  1954,  saving  that  all  the  provisions  of 
that  agreement  had  been  fulfilled  and  that  its  terms 
were  therefore  no  longer  applicable.  This  agree- 
ment, which  ended  eight  years  of  fighting  between 
French  troops  and  Communist-led  Vietnamese  na- 
tionalists, applied  not  only  to  Vietnam  but  to  Laos 
and  Cambodia  as  well.  The  principal  items  of  the 
agreement  affecting  Laos  were  that  Vietnamese- 
supported,  Communist-led  Pathet  Lao  troops  were 
to  be  allowed  to  regroup  in  the  two  provinces  of 
Phone  Salv  and  Sam  Neua  until  nation-wide  elec- 
tions had  been  held  and  the  Pathet  Lao  integrated 
into  the  Laotian  body  politic.  Laotian  forces  were 
not  to  exceed  the  30,000-man  figure  attained  at  the 
time  of  the  Geneva  agreement;  the  French  were 
permitted  to  retain  a  base  at  Seno  and  a  training 
mission  of  3.500  men;  but  no  other  foreign  troops 
were  to  be  allowed  to  enter  Laos,  and  Laos  was  not 
to  join  any  military  alliance.  An  International  Truce 
Supervisory  Commission,  consisting  of  Canada.  In- 
dia, and  Poland  was  to  see  that  the  terms  of  the 
agreement  were  kept. 

The  Laotian  government  said  that  the  Pathet  Lao 
had  been  peacefully  integrated  and  that  a  new  party 
based  on  the  Pathet  Lao,  called  the  Neo  Lao  Hak 
Xat,  had  been  allowed  to  contest  nation-wide  elec- 
tions and  that  Neo  Lao  Hak  Xat  representatives, 
including  the  leader,  Prince  Souphanouvong,  had 
actually  been  taken  into  the  cabinet  of  the  previous 
premier.  The  government  also  said  the  two  Prov- 
inces of  Phong  Saly  and  Sam  Neua  were  under  effec- 
tive Laotian  control,  and  the  International  Truce 
Supervisory  Commission  had  terminated  its  activi- 
ties in  Laos.  The  only  remaining  problem,  the 
Laotian  government  said,  was  the  refusal  of  two 
Pathet  Lao  battalions  to  be  integrated  with  the 
Royal  Laotian  Army,  whose  strength  of  25,000  was 
well  below  the  Geneva-stipulated  figure  of  30,000. 

Abandoning  the  accords  made  it  possible  for  Laos 
both  to  accept  non-French  military  instructors  and 
to  join  a  military  alliance  such  as  the  Southeast  Asia 
Treaty  Organization.  Laos  pledged  not  to  join 
SEATO,  but  began  to  use  U.S.  military  personnel  as 
instructors  after  August.  The  Army  is  supported  by 
U.S.  military  aid. 


In  May,  Royal  Laotian  Army  units  surrounded 
one  of  the  nonintegrated  Pathet  Lao  battalions  and 
forced  it  to  surrender,  but  the  other  one,  in  Khieng 
Xouang,  continued  to  hold  out.  Prince  Souphanou- 
vong was  placed  under  house  arrest  in  Vientiane  and 
other  Neo  Lao  Hak  Xat  leaders  were  imprisoned. 

In  July,  the  Laotian  government  announced  that 
fresh  Pathet  Lao  units,  presumably  trained  in  Com- 
munist North  Vietnam,  were  attacking  Sam  Neua 
province.  As  the  invasion  spread,  the  United  States 
pledged  new  aid  to  Laos.  On  September  2,  the 
Laotians  said  a  new  Communist  offensive  involving 
regular  Vietnamese  troops  had  begun.  A  state  of 
emergency  was  proclaimed  throughout  Laos  and  an 
appeal  was  made  to  the  United  Nations  to  dispatch 
an  emergency  force  similar  to  the  one  which  stopped 
the  fighting  between  Israel  and  the  United  Arab 
Republic  in  1956. 

The  UN  Security  Council  appointed  a  subcom- 
mittee, comprised  of  representatives  of  Japan,  Italy, 
Tunis,  and  Argentina,  to  investigate  the  Laotian 
charges.  The  subcommittee  conducted  an  exhaustive 
investigation,  after  which  it  reported  to  UN  head- 
quarters in  November  that  it  could  uncover  no  posi- 
tive evidence  that  North  Vietnamese  troops  had 
been  involved  in  the  fighting.  While  the  investiga- 
tion was  proceeding,  fighting  in  the  border  prov- 
inces died  down. 

In  November,  UN  Secretary  General,  Dag  Ham- 
marskjold,  visited  Laos.  Subsequently  he  appointed 
Mr.  Tuomioja,  a  former  premier  of  Finland  and  a 
UN  economic  expert,  to  undertake  an  economic 
mission  to  Laos  and  in  effect  to  act  as  a  UN  presence 
in  Laos  to  deter  possible  further  military  action  by 
Communists  or  Communist-supported  units  in  Laos. 
Early  in  December,  Premier  Pnoui  announced  a  re- 
shuffling of  his  cabinet.  Militantly  pro- Western  rep- 
resentatives of  the  Committee  for  the  Defense  of  the 
National  Interest  were  dropped,  and  it  appeared 
that  Laos  was  returning  to  a  policy  of  de  facto 
neutralism.  But,  on  December  31,  Premier  Phoui's 
resignation  was  announced  and  Laos  was  placed 
under  army  control  until  a  new  cabinet  could  be 
formed.  —  TAKASHI  OKA 

LATIN  AMERICAN  ART.  International.  In  May,  the  Fes- 
tival of  Arts  was  held  in  Cartagena,  Colombia. 
Among  other  events  offered  was  an  exhibition  of 
approximately  50  paintings  from  16  countries.  Sev- 
eral acquisition  prizes  were  awarded,  the  acquired 
works  serving  as  a  starting  point  of  a  collection  for 
a  new  Museum  of  Modern  Art.  The  artists  who  re- 
ceived awards  were:  Sarah  Grilo  (Argentina).  En- 
rique Grau  and  Alejandro  Obreg6n  (Colombia), 
Rodolfo  Abularach  (Guatemala),  J.  Antonio  Velas- 
quez (Honduras),  Jos6  Luis  Cuevas  (Mexico),  Ar- 
mando Morales  (Nicaragua),  Giro  Oduber  (Pan- 
ama), Fernando  de  Szyszlo  (Peru),  and  Oswaldo 
Vigas  (Venezuela).  The  same  month  the  Museum 
of  Fine  Arts  of  Caracas,  Venezuela,  inaugurated  its 
collection  of  Pan  American  art  with  works  by  artists 
from  11  countries  in  the  Western  Hemisphere  in- 
cluding the  United  States. 

The  Art  Institute  of  Chicago  opened  a  major 
show  this  summer  in  connection  with  the  Pan  Amer- 
ican Games.  The  exhibition,  which  consisted  of  a 
selection  of  100-odd  paintings  representing  modern 
trends  in  the  Americas  ( Canada  included  and  the 
United  States  excepted),  was  entitled  "The  United 
States  Collects  Pan  American  Art." 

In  September  the  Fifth  Biennial  Exhibition  spon- 
sored by  the  Museum  of  Modern  Art  of  Sao  Paulo, 
Brazil,  opened  with  the  participation  of  42  countries 
-18  of  this  hemisphere  including  the  United  States, 
Canada,  and  a  special  room  prepared  by  the  Pan 
American  Union.  Among  the  artists  of  the  Americas 
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vho  obtained  prizes  were  Jose*  Luis  Cuevas  of 
Mexico  (First  International  Prize  for  Drawing), 
tanando  Morales  of  Nicaragua  (Best  Latin  Amer- 
can  Artist),  and  David  Smith  of  the  United  States 
[Acquisition  Prize).  In  the  Brazilian  sector  of  the 
(how  the  First  Award  in  Painting  went  to  Manabu 
tfabe,  the  First  in  Drawing  to  Marcelo  Grassmann, 
uid  the  First  in  Engraving  to  Artur  Luiz  Piza. 

Under  the  sponsorship  of  the  French  government, 
he  First  Biennial  of  Paris  opened  in  October  ana 
vas  limited  to  artists  under  35  years  of  age.  Several 
participants  received  prizes  for  travel  to  France,  in- 
cluding the  following  artists  from  America:  Helen 
?rankenthaler  of  the  United  States  and  Manabu 
tlabe  of  Brazil,  for  painting;  Marcelo  Grassmann  of 
Brazil,  for  drawing.  Luis  Martinez  Richiez  of  the 
Dominican  Republic  received  a  prize  for  sculpture; 
i  prize  went  to  Alberto  Gironelfa  of  Mexico  and  a 
iccond  one  was  awarded  Manabu  Mabe. 

The  same  month  witnessed  the  inauguration  of 
mother  outstanding  exhibition  assembled  for  the 
Vluseum  of  Fine  Arts  of  Dallas,  Tex.  This  show, 
'South  American  Art  Today,"  presented  72  works 
}y  the  same  number  of  artists  from  the  ten  South 
American  countries.  Purchase  prizes  were  awarded 
)y  the  Museum  to  Raquel  Forner  and  Antonio 
"ernandez-Muro,  Argentina;  Maria  Luisa,  Bolivia; 
Vlanabu  Mabe,  Danilo  di  Prete,  and  Marcelo  Grass- 
nann,  Brazil;  Enrique  Zanartu  and  Rodolfo  Opazo, 
Dhile,  Alejandro  Obreg6n,  Colombia;  Oswaldo 
Miayasamin,  Ecuador;  Fernando  de  Szyszlo  and 
foaquin  Roca-Rey,  Peru;  Jorge  Damiani  and  Jose 
behave,  Uruguay;  Alejandro  Otero  and  Humberto 
faimes,  Venezuela. 

Argentina.  Organized  by  the  recently  founded  Mu- 
seum of  Modern  Art  of  Buenos  Aires,  which  as  yet 
las  no  locale,  the  first  exhibition  of  the  Informalist 
Movement  was  presented  at  the  Municipal  Museum 
hiring  November.  Numerous  young  modem  artists 
)f  the  last  generation  participated,  among  them  the 
painters  Enrique  Bariiari,  Alberto  Greco,  Kemble, 
Dlga  L6pez,  Fernando  Maza,  Mario  Pucciarelli, 
Juis  Alberto  Wells,  Towas,  and  the  photographer 
[oige  Roiger. 

Bolivia.  In  the  central  headquarters  of  the  Bolivian 
State  Oil  Industry  in  La  Paz,  two  large  murals  were 
inaugurated,  executed  by  the  Bolivian  painters 
Walter  Sol6n  Romero  and  Miguel  Aland!  a  Pantoja. 
Both  murals  represent  the  history  of  oil  in  Bolivia. 

Colombia.  The  foremost  modern  painter,  Alejandro 
3bregon,  returned  home  after  a  few  years  absence 
n  oraer  to  execute  an  important  mural  at  the  Luis 
Vngel  Arango  Library  in  Bogota.  Obreg6n  exhibited 
•ecent  works  in  oil  at  the  same  place  during  Novem- 
)er,  and  in  December  presentee!  a  series  of  gouaches 
>n  a  single  subject  at  the  Buccholz  Gallery  in 
Bogotd.  In  the  same  Luis  Angel  Arango  Library,  the 
/oung  painters  David  Manzur  and  Fernando  Botero 
sxhibited  during  1959. 

Ecuador.  The  Ecuadorian  painter  Manuel  Rend6n, 
vho  had  been  without  an  exhibit  in  his  country  for 
nany  years,  held  a  very  successful  one-man  show  in 
Guayaquil's  Gasa  de  la  Gultura  during  July,  and  in 
November  repeated  the  show  in  Quito's  Centre 
Scuatoriano-Norteamericano. 

Mexico.  The  work  of  Diego  Rivera  (1886-1957) 
mderwent  an  unexpected  revaluation  when  the 
3arke-Bernet  Gallery  of  New  York  held  an  auction 
n  November  of  27  of  Rivera's  early  paintings 
[mostly  from  the  Gubist  period),  raising  more  than 
S160.000. 

Rufino  Tamayo,  who  has  been  living  in  Paris,  ex- 
libited  there  last  year  as  well  as  in  London,  Milan, 
md  Oslo.  In  November  the  Knoedler  and  New  Art 
Center  Galleries  in  New  York  presented  respectively 


shows  of  the  artist's  most  recent  paintings  and  his 
new  graphic  art.  He  has  been  commissioned  by  the 
Royal  Ballet  of  London  to  do  the  stage  design  for 
the  ballet  Antigona. 

After  a  successful  show  in  Argentina's  Bonino 
Gallery  in  August,  Jose*  Luis  Cuevas  was  honored 
in  September  at  the  Fifth  Sao  Paulo  Biennial  when 
he  received  the  First  International  Prize  for  Draw- 
ing. His  countryman  Tamayo  is  the  only  other  Latin 
American  who  has  obtained  an  international  award 
in  that  exhibition  (in  1953).  The  Falcon  Press  of 
Philadelphia  published  in  November  a  deluxe  edi- 
tion of  the  book  The  Worlds  of  Kafka  and  Cuevas,  a 
graphic  interpretation  by  the  Mexican  artist  of  the 
expression  of  the  Czech  writer. 

A  retrospective  memorial  show  to  honor  the  mu- 
ralist  Jose  Clemente  Orozco  (1883-1949)  was  held 
by  the  McNay  Art  Institute  of  San  Antonio,  Tex., 
in  January  ana  February.  It  consisted  of  more  than 
50  of  the  artist's  works  selected  from  collections  in 
Mexico  and  the  United  States. 

David  Alfaro  Siquieros,  painter  and  political  agi- 
tator, ^  completed  a^  mural  for  the  motion  picture 
artists'  and  workers'  union  in  Mexico  City.  In  March 
and  April  the  Pan  American  Union  held  an  exhibi- 
tion of  25  oils  and  drawings  by  the  painter  of  the 
younger  generation,  Alberto  Gironella. 

El  Salvador.  The  Fourth  Cultural  Competition, 
held  in  San  Salvador  between  February  and  March, 
was  devoted  to  sculpture.  Artists  from  all  the  Cen- 
tral American  countries  participated.  The  First 
Prize  was  divided  between  Roberto  Gonzalez  Goyri 
of  Guatemala  and  Jose  Mejia  Vides  of  El  Salvador; 
Second  Prize  went  to  Arturo  Garcia  of  Guatemala. 

Poru.  In  the  suburb  of  Pueblo  Libre  in  Lima,  the 
Larco  Henrera  Museum  was  opened  in  August  with 
the  most  important  private  collection  of  pre-Colum- 
bian Peruvian  objects. 

The  Institute  of  Contemporary  Arts  in  Lima  con- 
tinued as  the  most  important  center  of  art  activities 
in  the  country,  holding  exhibitions  of  national  and 
foreign  artists  as  well  as  lectures  on  art.  Located  in 
the  heart  of  Lima,  it  draws  enormous  attendance  to 
its  shows.  During  1959  the  Institute  held  a  large 
exhibition  of  Scandinavian  art  and  painting  exhibi- 
tions by  two  Cubans,  Felipe  Orlando,  in  May,  and 
Cundo  Bermudez  in  December.  The  Nicaraguan 
Armando  Morales  held  a  one-man  show  during  the 
month  of  August,  the  Japanese  Waichi  Tsutaka  in 
November,  and  the  Peruvians  Ricardo  Grau  in  June, 
and  Alberto  Davila  in  September. 

V«n«zu*la.  The  Twentieth  National  Salon  was  held 
during  the  month  of  March.  The  First  Award  in 
Painting  went  to  Luis  Guevara  Moreno,  the  first  in 
drawing  to  Yvonne  Petrovsky,  and  the  first  in  ap- 
plied arts  to  Ruben  Nunez  for  his  design  in  glass. 
Other  painters  receiving  special  awards  were:  Hum- 
berto Jaimes,  Angel  Hurtado,  and  Regulo  Perez. 

— Jos£   GOMEZ-SlCRE 

LATIN  AMERICAN  LITERATURE.  The  lively  literary 
scene  in  Latin  America  appears  both  diverse  and 
interrelated:  interrelated  by  the  common  language 
and  sympathies,  and  with  the  natural  diversity  of  a 
score  of  individualistic  countries  spread  over  a  large 
area.  The  spread  and  separation  of  these  countries 
being  as  great  as  it  is,  this  review  is  necessarily 
incomplete. 

Some  literary  magazines  maintain  a  vigorous  in- 
terplay, publishing  writers  of  other  countries  as  well 
as  their  own  nationals.  Some  of  these  magazines  are: 
Sur  (Buenos  Aires),  Cuadernos  Americanos  (Mex- 
ico), Asomante  and  La  Torre  (Puerto  Rico),  Mito 
(Peru),  and  Nueva  Revista  Cubana  (Havana). 

An  extension  of  this  literary  community  may  be 
seen  in  publishing.  A  major  Mexican  publishing 
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house,  Fond6  de  Cultura  Econ6mica,  on  its  most 
recent  list,  announced  23  hooks  by  Argentine  au- 
thors alone.  One  kind  of  literary  figure  is  possibly 
peculiar  to  the  Americas  Romulo  Gallegos  is  an 
example:  a  former  president  of  Venezuela,  he  lived 
in  Mexico  during  his  exile.  Now  returned  home,  he 
has  written  a  novel  whose  setting  is  in  Mexico. 
Maria  Zambrano,  Spanish  by  birth,  has  achieved  a 
status  beyond  nationalism,  her  Persona  y  dcmocracia 
was  published  Uiis  year  in  Puerto  Rico.  Jose  Gaos, 
whose  home  is  in  Mexico,  published  his  11%  in 
Argentina.  Raunundo  Lida,  the  Argentinian  stan- 
dard bearer  of  pure  criticism,  is  now  teaching  at 
Harvard.  Rafael  Hehodoro  Valle,  once  Honduras' 
ambassador  to  Washington  and  long  resident  in 
Mexico,  up  until  his  death  in  October  1959,  wrote 
literary  columns  with  his  Peruvian  wife  for  papeis 
and  magazines  in  Lima,  Buenos  Aires,  Havana,  and 
Mexico  City. 

Poetry.  Though  Latin  American  poetry  i cached  a 
peak  during  the  1920's  and  1930's,  there  are  still 
many  poets  at  the  height  of  their  activity.  Pablo 
Neruda's  latest  work  is  closer  to  the  romanticism 
of  his  early  poems  than  to  his  social  content  pocti  y 
Luis  Cernuda,  bom  in  Spain,  living  in  Mexico, 
brought  out  the  volume  La  rcahdad  y  cl  dcscn  The 
collected  poems  of  Horges  ( Argentine )  and  Alfonso 
Reyes  ( Mexican )  show  the  lyric  dimension  of  those 
two  great  masters.  Octavio  Pa/  published  La  es- 
tacwn  vwlciitu,  which  placed  him  among  the  great- 
est poets  of  America,  Ncnida,  Vallejo,  and  Hmdobro. 

Outstanding  among  the  young  poets  who  have 
had  volumes  this  year  are.  Groppa,  Castilla,  Cirri, 
Devoto  (Argentina),  Rosamel  del  Valle,  Rayo, 
Casamieva  (Chile),  Arango  (Colombia),  Cardona 
Pena  (Costa  Rica),  Lfvama  Lima,  Vitiei  (Cuba), 
Segovia,  Duian,  Moutcs  dc  Oca,  Chumaceio,  and 
Garcia  Tenes  (Mexico),  Mejia  Sanchez,  Cardenal 
(Nicaragua),  Josehna  Pla  (Paraguay),  Salazar 
Bondy,  Valcarcel  (  Peru ) ,  Ida  Vitale  (  Uruguay ) , 
and  Ida  Gramko  (Vcne/uda) 

Essay.  In  countries  wheie  the  question  of  identity 
becomes  more  important  each  day,  essay  and  criti- 
cism are  the  preferred  analytical  iorms  Of  the  older 
writers,  the  most  important  volume  to  appear  in 
1959  was  Volume  X  of  the  Obras  Complctas  of 
Alfonso  Reyes,  who  died  December  27  He  also  pub- 
lished in  the  last  year  of  his  life  Parcntaha,  an  auto- 
biographical essay  which  is  simultaneously  a  work 
of  fiction.  The  Obras  Complete  of  Jose  Vasconcelos, 
who  died  in  October,  were  also  published  this  year, 
including  his  principal  essays  on  metaphysics 
Martin  Luis  Guzman,  a  novelist  primarily,  published 
an  excellent  analysis  of  the  Mexican  social  and  po- 
litical situation,  La  quctclla  do  Mexico 

In  philosophy,  the  most  noteworthy  books  were 
Discurso  de  filosofia  by  Jose  Gaos  (Mexico),  La 
Pampa  ij  su  pasu'm  by  the  Argentine  novelist  Jose 
Galvez,  Regrcso  de  trcs  mtiru/ns  by  Manano  Picon 
Salas  (Venezuela),  and  a  splendid  history  of  mod- 
ern philosophy  by  the  Argentine,  Francisco  Romero. 
Among  the  younger  essayists,  mention  should  be 
made  of:  Sabato,  Murena  (Argentina),  Portuomlo 
(Cuba),  Blanco,  Alatorre,  Xirau  (Mexico),  Mejia 
Sanchez  (Nicaragua),  and  Durand  (Peru) 

Drama.  There  is  an  Argentine  movement  of  inde- 
pendents writing  and  pioducmg  plays  half  way  be- 
tween heavy  drama  and  local-color  comedy,  many 
with  leftist  themes  These  gioups  are  balanced  by 
others  which,  though  influenced  by  Roberto  Ailt, 
have  a  healthy  sense  of  faice  and  go  befoie  the 
public  in  small  cucus  tents  Borges'  El  hombre  dc 
la  esqmna  rosada  has  been  diamatized  by  Eduardo 
Adtien,  and  in  Buenos  Anes  Alejandro  Casona  con- 
tinued with  his  popular  successes  also  seen  in  many 


other  Latin  countries.  In  Mexico  there  were  revivals 
of  Luisa  Hernandez'  moving  Frutos  caidos,  and  of 
Seigio  Magana's  explosive  Signos  de  zodiaco  Elena 
Gaiio,  who  published  Un  hogar  sohdo,  a  collection 
of  sm  realist  one-act  plays,  and  Hector  Azar,  writer- 
director,  whose  experimental  play  Apaswnata  was 
published  and  produced  this  year,  are  two  of  the 
most  cicative  people  in  the  Mexican  theatei.  Films 
aie  attracting  creative  writers.  Barbachano's  and 
Bund's  Nazarin  had  a  flock  of  young  Mexican  poets 
and  play  wnghts  working  on  it  Petit  de  Muiat  clans 
an  Argentine  him  of  Giro  Alegria's  El  munao  es 
ancho  y  ajcno 

Novel.  In  a  highly  developed  form,  the  novel  is 
i  datively  new  in  Latin  Ameiica.  The  Mexican 
revolution  brought  with  it  the  realistic  novel  with 
social  overtones,  and  lealistic  social  novels  are  still 
curient,  not  in  the  stnct  i  evolutionary  mold  but 
lathei  patterned  after  Jorge  leaza's  (Ecuador)  fa- 
mous lluasipungo  Montcfoite  Toledo  (Guatemala) 
is  a  case  in  point,  tliough  this  year  he  published  a 
social  histoiical  study  of  his  countiy,  not  a  novel. 
Four  works  by  Roberto  Ailt  ( Aigentma,  died  1942) 
weie  icissued  in  1959,  including  his  most  intense 
and  oiigmal  novel  Los  siete  locos.  Fernando  Be- 
nitez'  (Mexico)  El  Rcy  vie  jo  is  based  on  Can  an/6 
and  wntten  as  a  diary  Emma  Doluianoff  (Mexico), 
a  psxdiiatnst  tunica  short  story  writer,  published 
Cucntos  del  dewrto  about  Indians,  not  told  in  the 
heavy  voice  of  social  reform,  but  humorous  as  well 
as  piofound  and  sometimes  tiagic 

Conliastmg  with  the  leahsts,  there  are  wiitcrs 
influenced  by  Borges,  such  as  Giselda  Zani's  (Uiu- 
Ruay)  POT  vinculos  sutiles,  fantastic  tales,  and 
Susana  Bombal's  (Argentina)  Trcs  dommgos  has 
an  introduction  by  Borges  himself  Juan  Jose  Aiicnlu 
(Mexico),  whose  short  tales  die  \\cll  known,  has  a 
beautiful  bestiary  this  year,  Putita  de  Plata  Julio 
Cortazar  is  probably  the  best  Ajgentirie^writcr  after 
Bulges,  his  fantasy,  deeper  than  An  cola's,  is  nonde- 
iivalive  and  shar])  His  Aitna\  seeretas,  published 
this  year  in  Buenos  Aires,  includes  a  long  short  story 
based  on  the  life  of  ja//man  Chailie  Parker. 

Some  young  writers,  tiymg  to  fiee  themselves  of 
Borges'  influence,  have  embraced  noo-iealism 
Bealri/  Guido  is  a  dear  example,  her  novel  Fin  de 
Fiesta  is  stnctly  visual,  aflectcd  pcihaps  by  her 
moMc-directoi  I'lusbancl,  but  her  Rifted  style  Rives 
the  form  depth.  Juan  Bosch  of  the  Dominican  He- 
public  is  another  nco-reahst  His  work  in  translation 
was  seen  in  the  Latin  Amcnean  section  of  the  New 
World  Writing  published  late  in  1958  Evergreen 
Review  (January  1959)  and  the  Texas  Quarterly, 
in  May,  both  presented  anthologies  of  Mexican  wiit- 
eis  in  translation. 

Among  the  psychological  novels  appearing  in 
1959  were  La  ctcaewn  by  Agustin  Yaiic/  (Mex- 
ico), a  continuation  of  his  Prouslian  provincial  Al 
filo  del  agita,  Poscsion  by  Eduardo  Mallca  (Argen- 
tina), Carlos  Fuentcs'  (Mexico)  second  novel  Las 
buenas  coneicncias;  and  Rosano  Castcllanos'  (Mex- 
ico) Baluii  Candn.  Juan  Rulfo's  now  classic  Pcdto 
Pdranto  appeared  during  1959  in  six  other  languages 
including  English. 

Other  novelists  and  short  story  writcis  who  should 
not  be  overlooked  are.  Ghiano  (Argentina),  Gu/- 
man  (Chile),  Gomez  Davila  (Colombia),  Ortiz 
(Ecuador),  Aircgui  (Uiuguay),  and  Roa  Bastos 
(Paraguay). 

In  the  emeigencc  of  Latin  American  countries  as 
vocal  and  noncolomal  entities  with  a  common  lan- 
guage and  mixed  and  blended  cultures,  the  ques- 
tion of  identity  is  of  prune,  even  obsessive  impor- 
tance for  their  writers,  and  the  effect  on  the  litera- 
ture is  evident.  There  is  an  analogy  between  Latin 
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America's  self  analysis  and  that  of  any  man  coming 
to  adult  self-recognition.  — MARC.ARET  SHEDD 
LATTER  DAY  SAINTS  A  group  m  which  the  Bible 
and  the  Book  of  Mormon  are  accepted  as  the  word 
of  God.  It  was  founded  in  1830  hy  Joseph  Smith, 
and  six  denominations  had  1,546,751  members  at 
the  end  of  1958. 

Church  of  Christ,  Temple  Lot.  In  1956,  there  were  12 
churches  and  3,000  members.  Head  Apostle,  Wil- 
liam A  Sheldon,  Independence,  Mo. 

Jesus  Christ,  Church  of,  (Bickertonites).  There  are  45 
churches  with  2,464  members.  President,  W.  H. 
Caclman,  Monongahela,  Pa 

Jesus  Christ,  Church  of,  (Cutlerites).  There  was  one 
church  in  1957  with  22  members.  President,  Clyde 
Fletcher,  Clithorall,  Minn. 

Latter  Day  Saints,  Church  of  Jesus  Christ  of  The  larg- 
est group,  there  were  3,139  churches,  2,869  clergy, 
and  1,394,729  members  in  1957.  President,  David 
McKay,  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah 

Latter  Day  Saints,  Church  of  Jesus  Christ  of,  (Strang- 
ites).  In  1957,  this  group  had  five  churches  and  200 
members.  Presiding  High  Priest,  Elder  Vernon 
Swift. 

Reorganized  Church  of  Jesus  Christ  of  Latter  Day 
Saints.  In  1959,  there  were  995  congiegations  and 
missions  with  173,737  members  President,  W  Wal- 
lace Smith,  The  Auditorium,  Independence,  Mo. 
LATVIA.  Once  an  independent  republic,  this  Baltic 
state  was  occupied  by  the  U.S.S.R.  on  June  17-20, 
1940,  and  absorbed  by  decree  into  the  Soviet  Union 
on  Aug  5,  1940.  Area  25,200  sq.mi.  Pop.  (1956 
rst.).  2,673,000.  Principal  towns  Riga  (capital) 
565,000  inhabitants  in  1957,  others  (1956  est  ): 
Lcipaia  (Libau)  68,800,  Daugavpils  (Dvmsk)  58,- 
500  Estimated  budget  (1956):  revenue,  1,897  and 
expenditure  1,865  million  rubles.  The  main  crops 
ait;  oats,  rye,  barley,  wheat,  flax,  potatoes,  ind  sugar 
beets  Dairy  farming  and  cattle  bleeding  are  the 
chief  occupations 

In  August  1959,  Deputy  Premier  Eduards  K. 
lierklavs  was  dismissed  fiom  office  for  putting 
Latvian  interests  ahead  of  those  of  the  Soviet  Union. 
President  of  the  Presidium  of  the  Supreme  Soviet, 
elected  in  1959,  is  K.  M  O/ohn. 
LAW.  This  review  is  limited  to  important  develop- 
ments during  the  judicial  year  1959,  in  U  S.  Su- 
preme Court  decisions,  jurisprudence,  and  practice 
For  discussions  of  legislation  and  similar  topics,  the 
special  titles  involved  should  be  consulted. 

October  Term  1958.  The  two  most  important  Su- 
preme Court  decisions  handed  down  since  the  last 
leview  were  made  shortly  before,  and  shortly  after, 
the  legular  October  Term  (commencing  October 
1958,  and  ending  June  1959) 

In  1958  at  August  Special  Term  the  Court  or- 
dered that  integration  proceed  forthwith  at  Central 
High  School  in  Little  Rock,  Ark.  Cooper  v  Aaron, 
358  U.S.  1.  The  constitutional  rights  of  Negro  chil- 
dren, to  attend  that  high  school,  were  not  to  be 
sacrificed  to  the  violence  and  disorder  which  fol- 
lowed the  actions  of  Governor  Faubus  and  the  State 
legislature,  that  were  in  turn  followed  bv  the  Fed- 
eral government's  use  of  troops  to  enforce  the  local 
Federal  court's  original  order  for  school  integration. 
( See  THE  NEW  INTERNATIONAL  YLAR  BOOK,  EVENTS 
OF  1958,  pp.  262-263.)  Following  the  Court's  sum- 
mer recess  and  early  in  November  1959,  the  Court 
sustained  the  right  of  the  government,  as  guardian 
of  the  national  health  and  safety,  to  enjoin  the  con- 
tinuation of  the  industry-wide  strike  in  the  basic 
steel  industry.  United  Steel  Workers  v.  United 
States,  80  S.Ct.  1. 

Between  these  judicial  highlights  and  at  its  1958 
Term  the  Court  disposed  of  1,763  cases,  two  less 


than  at  the  preceding  term.  72  Hart;.  /,.  Rev.  98;  73 
Harv.  L.  Rev.  129.  The  Court  disposes  of  most  of 
its  cases  without  hcaiing  oral  argument  and  through 
its  laconic  denial  of  petitions  for  ccrtioran,  thereby 
icf using  to  accord  Supreme  Court  review  to  the  liti- 
gant defeated  bv  the  State  or  lower  Federal  courts. 
The  number  of  cases  disposed  of  after  thorough 
consideration  and  by  full  written  opinions  neces- 
sarily remains  small  and  select:  119  at  the  1957 
Term,  112  at  the  last  term.  The  "Court  has  more 
work  to  do  than  it  is  able  to  do  in  the  way  in  which 
the  work  ought  to  be  done,"  Professor  Hart  of  Har- 
vard tells  us  in  his  Time  Chart  of  the  Justices,  73 
Ilarv  L  Rev  84  One  need  not  subscribe  to  his 
final  conclusion  of  work  improperly  done  to  agree 
with  him  that  the  Justices  have  been  working  under 
great  and  taxing  pressures. 

The  decisions  of  the  last  judicial  year  did  not 
provoke  widespread  criticism,  as  many  of  its  opin- 
ions handed  down  at  preceding  terms  had  done, 
specifically  in  relation  to  public  school  desegrega- 
tion, Communism,  subversion  and  related  activities; 
Federal-State  relationships  in  general,  and  State 
CTIIIIIII.I]  law  enforcement  in  particular  But  subsid- 
ing criticism  did  not  lessen  conflict  within  the 
Court  If  anvthmcr,  division  has  grown  sharper.  In 
the  112  cases  decided  by  full  opinions,  there  was 
unanimity  in  only  45.  Where  there  is  dissent,  the 
Justices  do  not,  of  course,  divide  into  arbitrary  blocs 
or  inevitably  in  the  same  groupings.  Yet  it  can  be 
said  with  considerable  accuracy  that  there  are  two 
blocs.  Chief  Justice  Warrori  and  Justices  Black, 
Douglas,  and  Brcnnan  have  a  indicia!  affinity.  Jus- 
tices Frankfurter,  Whittaker,  Hailan,  and  Clark  are 
in  another  bloc  Justice  Stewart,  who  took  his  seat 
on  the  Court  Oct  14,  1958,  succeeding  Justice  Bur- 
ton retiied,  is  presently  the  "swingman,"  but  inclin- 
ing somewhat  toward  the  Frankfurter  bloc. 

Race  Relations  If  the1  Court  showed  resolution  in 
the1  face1  of  violence  and  disorder  surrounding  the 
Little  Hock  school  situation,  it  has  shown  modera- 
tion toward  pupil  placoniont  programs  that  offer  a 
good  faith  solution  of  integration.  Desegregation  in 
the  public  schools  can  be  accomplished  onlv  slowly 
and  gradually  in  certain  aieas  of  the  South  Since 
the  Court  decided  the  School  Segregation  Canes  in 
1954  and  1955,  at  least  ten  States  have  enacted 
school  placement  or  pupil  assignment  statutes  in 
various  forms  These  States  are  Alabama,  Arkansas, 
Florida,  Louisiana,  Mississippi,  North  Carolina, 
South  Carolina,  Tennessee,  Texas,  and  Virginia. 
Some  of  the  statutes,  such  as  those  of  Louisiana 
and  Virginia,  have  been  hold  to  be  unconstitutional 
on  their  face  by  lower  Federal  courts  on  the  ground 
that  the  statute  authorized  the  racial  discrimination 
which  the  Supreme  Court  had  condemned.  The 
North  Carolina  Pupil  Fnrollment  Act,  on  tho  other 
hand,  was  uphold  because  it  contained  adequate 
and  proper  standards— scholastic  aptitude  and  prep- 
aration of  tho  student,  suitability  of  established  cur- 
ricula, etc.— for  local  school  boards  to  apply  in 
enrolling  students  in  particular  schools.  And  more 
recently  tho  Alabama  statute  was  upheld  by  a  spe- 
cially constituted  three-iudrje  district  court.  "The 
School  Placement  Law,"  this  court  stated,  "fur- 
nishos  tho  locjal  machinery  for  an  orderly  adminis- 
tration of  tho  public  schools  in  a  consitutional  man- 
ner by  the  admission  of  qualified  pupils  upon  a 
basis  of  individual  merit  without  regard  to  their 
race  or  color.  We  must  presume  that  it  will  be  so 
administered.  If  not,  in  some  future  proceeding  it 
is  possible  that  it  may  be  declared  unconstitutional 
in  its  application."  Shtittlefnoorth  v  Birmingham 
Board  of  Education,  162  F.  Supp.  372,  384.  Place- 
ment statutes,  even  with  proper  standards  to  guide 
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school  boards,  are,  of  course,  susceptible  of  abuse 
by  any  particular  school  board  intent  upon  per- 
petuating segregation.  On  the  other  hand,  these 
statutes  can  be  utilized  to  achieve  desegregation  in 
a  gradual,  orderly  manner,  and  for  the  best  inter- 
ests of  both  white  and  colored  students.  Until  abuse 
is  shown,  a  school  board's  placement  action  will  not 
be  enjoined.  And  the  Supreme  Court  unanimously 
affirmed  this  disposition  by  a  one  sentence  Per 
Curiam  (unsigned)  opinion.  358  U.S.  101. 

Following  the  general  doctrine  laid  down  in  ear- 
lier and  different  types  of  constitutional  litigation, 
the  Supreme  Court  ruled  that  a  U.S.  district  court 
should  hold  in  abeyance  a  suit  under  the  Federal 
Civil  Rights  Act  until  the  Virginia  statute  under 
attack  had  been  construed  by  the  Virginia  courts. 
The  Federal  suit  had  been  brought  by  the  National 
Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Colored  People 
and  the  NAACP  Legal  Defense  and  Educational 
Fund— two  New  York  membership  corporations 
whose  aim  is  to  further  the  rights  of  Negroes— to 
enjoin  as  unconstitutional  Virginia's  regulatory  legis- 
lation of  these  corporations.  Under  the  Supreme 
Court's  abeyance  doctrine  the  Federal  suit  is  re- 
tained on  the  lower  court's  docket;  the  plaintiffs 
must  bring  appropriate  suits  in  the  Virginia  State 
court  to  the  end  that  the  State  courts  may  construe 
the  statute  authoritatively  and  decide  its  validity 
under  the  State  constitution.  If  the  statute  is  in- 
validated by  the  State  courts  on  local  grounds,  the 
plaintiffs  will  have  succeeded  and  the  Federal  suit 
is  dismissed.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  statute  is 
valid  under  Virginia  law,  the  Federal  action  will 
then  proceed  to  adjudicate  Federal  issues  of  in- 
validity. Harrison  v.  NAACP,  360  U.S.  167.  This 
approach  makes  two  law  suits  necessary  where  one 
might  suffice.  The  aim  was  clearly  to  promote  good 
Federal-State  relations;  but  die  complex  processes 
involved  did  not  always  work  well  in  the  past. 
1  Moore's  Federal  Practice  (2d  ed.)  ff0.203[l].  Aiid 
it  remains  to  be  seen  whether  the  abeyance  doctrine 
will  work  well  where  the  State  legislation  is  a  part 
of  the  State's  massive  resistance  program  and  seems 
to  collide  with  the  Federal  Civil  Rights  legislation. 

Communism,  Subversion,  and  Security.  Six  cases  de- 
serve attention  in  this  area.  Vitarelli  v.  Beaton  in- 
volved the  government-employee  security  program. 
Its  chief  significance  lies  in  the  Court's  unanimity 
in  insisting  upon  high  procedural  standards  by  the 
government.  The  employee  in  question  was  without 
civil  service  status  ana  could  be  summarily  dis- 
missed without  any  reason.  However,  in  dismissing 
the  man  on  security  grounds,  the  Department  of  In- 
terior must  scrupulously  observe  its  own  regulations 
and  procedure  governing  the  charges  and  hearing. 
"He  that  takes  the  procedural  sword  shall  perish 
with  that  sword,"  said  Justice  Frankfurter,  wryly 
echoing  Baron  Parke  who  cherished  the  procedural 
niceties  of  a  bygone  era.  Thus,  it  was  under  pro- 
cedural rules,  that  the  Department  of  Interior  lost 
the  case.  The  Court  did  not,  therefore,  reach  the 
question  of  the  constitutional  permissibility  of  an  ad- 
ministrative adjudication  based  on  "confidential  in- 
formation" not  disclosed  to  the  employee.  79  S.Ct. 
968,  973,  976. 

Nor  did  the  Court  reach  that  constitutional  issue 
when  shortly  thereafter  it  decided  Greene  v.  Mc- 
Elroy,  360  U.S.  474,  which  involved  the  industrial 
security  program  affecting  some  three  million  per- 
sons having  access  to  classified  information.  Greene 
had  security  clearance  and  was  employed  as  an 
aeronautical  engineer  by  a  private  corporation  en- 
gaged in  developing  ana  producing  goods  involving 
military  secrets  tor  the  Armed  Forces.  Subsequently, 
following  administrative  hearings,  his  security  clear- 


ance was  revoked.  With  the  revocation  went  his 
$18,000  a  year  job,  any  opportunity  to  work  in  a 
similar  job  requiring  security  clearance,  and  reduc- 
tion to  working  as  an  architectural  draftsman  at 
$4,400  a  year.  For  the  Court,  the  Chief  Justice 
cogently  pointed  out  the  practical  effect  of  security 
clearance  and  revocation  thereof  upon  the  industrial 
worker;  and  how  the  right  to  confrontation  and 
cross-examination  contributes  to  the  ascertainment 
of  truth.  And  the  Court  held  the  revocation  of  the 
security  clearance  invalid  on  the  ground  that  in  the 
absence  of  explicit  authorization  from  either  the 
President  or  Congress  the  heads  of  the  military  es- 
tablishment were  not  empowered  to  deprive  an  in- 
dustrial worker  of  his  job  in  a  proceeding  in  which 
he  was  not  afforded  the  safeguards  of  confrontation 
and  cross-examination.  In  sharp  dissent,  Justice 
Clark  stated  that  the  security  "program  has  for  18 
years  been  carried  on  under  the  express  authority 
of  the  President,  and  has  been  regularly  reported  to 
him  by  his  highest  cabinet  officers.  How  uie  Court 
can  say,  despite  these  facts,  that  the  President  has 
not  sufficiently  authorized  the  program  is  beyond 
me,  unless  the  Court  means  that  it  is  necessary  for 
the  President  to  write  out  the  Industrial  Security 
Manual  in  his  own  hand.  Furthermore,  I  think  Con- 
gress has  sufficiently  authorized  the  program,  as  it 
has  been  kept  fully  aware  of  its  development  and 
has  appropriated  money  to  support  it.  ...  We 
should  not  be  'that  blind  Court  .  .  .  that  does  not 
see  what  "[a]ll  others  can  see  and  understand" 
.  .  .'"  360  U.S.  521,523. 

Suspension  of  a  Hawaiian  attorney  for  unethi- 
cal conduct  was  reversed  on  the  facts  in  In  re 
Sawyer,  360  U.S.  622.  Because  the  case  is  made  to 
hinge  on  the  facts,  it  would  not  have  had  broad,  legal 
significance  were  it  not  that  a  majority  of  the  Court 
did  subscribe  to  the  important  legal  principle  that 
a  lawyer  cannot  "invoke  the  constitutional  right  of 
free  speech  to  immunize  himself  from  even-handed 
discipline  for  proven  unethical  conduct."  360  U.S. 
646.  As  to  the  factual  decision,  the  case  is  arresting. 
During  a  protracted  and  highly  publicized  trial  of 
alleged  Communists,  in  the  Federal  District  Court 
for  Hawaii,  for  violating  the  Smith  Act,  Mrs.  Sawyer 
and  one  of  the  principal  defendants,  Jack  Hall,  ap- 
peared as  speakers  at  a  public  meeting  sponsored 
by  a  committee  for  the  defense  of  Jack  Hall.  It  was 
publicly  announced  and  advertised  that  the  topic 
of  the  meeting  would  be  the  Smith  Act  trial  in 
Honolulu.  Mrs.  Sawyer  had  been  and  continued  to 
be  one  of  the  defense  counsel  actively  participating 
in  that  trial.  In  the  course  of  her  public  speech  she 
stated  among  other  things  "that  horrible  and  shock- 
ing things  were  going  on  at  said  trial;  that  a  fair 
trial  was  impossible;  that  all  of  the  rules  of  evidence 
were  being  scrapped  so  the  government  could  make 
its  case;  that  the  rules  of  evidence  and  procedure 
were  made  up  as  the  case  proceeded;  and  that  unless 
the  trial  was  stopped  in  its  tracks  certain  new  crimes 
would  be  created."  360  U.S.  670.  Subsequently  the 
territorial  Bar  Association's  Legal  Ethics  Committee 
conducted  an  investigation  ana  concluded  that  Mrs. 
Sawyer  had  imputedunfairness  to  the  Federal  dis- 
trict judge  in  the  conduct  of  the  trial.  This  finding 
was  upheld  by  the  Territorial  Supreme  Court,  which 
stated:  ".  .  .  she  engaged  ana  participated  in  a 
willful  oral  attack  upon  the  administration  of  justice 
in  and  by  the  said  United  States  District  Court  for 
the  District  of  Hawaii  and  by  direct  statement  and 
implication  impugned  the  integrity  of  the  judge  pre- 
siding therein  .  .  .  and  thus  tended  to  also  create 
disrespect  for  die  court  of  justice  and  judicial  offi- 
cers generally.  .  .  .  She  has  thus  committed  what 
this  court  considers  gross  misconduct."  The  Court 
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of  Appeals  for  the  Ninth  Circuit  affirmed.  In  brief, 
then,  an  administrative  body— the  territorial  Legal 
Ethics  Committee,  the  Supreme  Court  of  Hawaii, 
and  the  Ninth  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals  agreed  on 
the  facts  and  conclusions  of  fact.  Despite  this  a 
majority  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States, 
on  its  review  of  the  record,  concluded  that  Mrs. 
Sawyer  had  not  impugned  the  integrity  of  the  Fed- 
eral district  judge  out  had  been  merely  critical  of 
the  general  state  of  the  law— Smith  Act  trials  gen- 
eially,  the  Federal  law  of  criminal  conspiracy,  and 
conduct  of  the  prosecution.  Justice  Clark,  one  of  the 
dissenters,  concluded  that  Mrs.  Sawyer's  present 
counsel  had  talked  the  Court  into  a  foolish  position 
"and  in  so  doing  has  also  made  a  fool  of  our  judicial 
processes."  360  U.S.  670. 

The  three  remaining  cases,  Barenblatt,  Uphaus, 
and  Palermo,  involved  Federal  and  State  legislative 
investigations  and  Federal  disclosure  in  criminal 
prosecutions;  and  are  important  because  of  their 
qualifying  application  or  interpretation  of  three  ear- 
lier cases,  Watkins,  Sweezy,  and  Jencks,  that  had 
stirred  much  discussion.  These  earlier  cases,  to- 
gether with  nine  other  cases  involving  communism, 
subversion,  and  security,  were  decided  at  the  1956 
Term;  and  all  adversely  to  government,  Federal,  and 
State.  See  THE  NEW  INTERNATIONAL  YEAH  BOOK, 
EVENTS  OF  1957,  pp.  25^-262. 

In  Watkins  v.  U.S.,  354  U.S.  178,  a  labor  official, 
while  testifying  freely  before  a  subcommittee  of 
the  House  Un-American  Activities  Committee  about 
his  own  activities  and  associations,  had  refused  to 
answer  questions  as  to  whether  he  had  known  cer- 
tain other  persons  to  have  been  members  of  the 
Communist  party.  A  conviction  for  statutory  con- 
tempt of  Congress  followed.  The  Supreme  Court 
reversed.  Watkins'  current  counterpart,  Barenblatt 
v.  U.S.,  360  U.S.  109,  followed  much  the  same  pat- 
tern until  the  final  denouement.  Summoned  to  tes- 
tify before  a  subcommittee  of  the  House  Un-Amer- 
ican Activities  Committee,  which  was  investigating 
Communist  infiltration  into  the  field  of  education, 
Barenblatt,  formerly  a  graduate  student  and  teach- 
ing fellow  at  a  large  midwestem  university,  refused 
to  answer  questions  as  to  whether  he  was  then  or 
had  ever  been  a  member  of  the  Communist  party. 
He  did  not  rely  upon  the  Fifth  Amendment  privilege 
against  self-incnmination,  a  privilege  which  many 
had  relied  upon  in  previous  cases.  He  objected, 
however,  to  the  committee's  right  to  inquire  into 
his  political  and  religious  beliefs  or  any  other  per- 
sonal or  private  affairs  or  associational  activities 
upon  grounds  set  forth  in  a  previously  prepared 
memorandum.  These  were  based  on  the  First 
Amendment  (prohibiting  Congress  from  abridging 
freedom  of  religion,  speech,  press,  assembly,  andthe 
right  to  petition  the  government  for  redress  of  griev- 
ances); the  Ninth  Amendment  ("The  enumeration 
in  the  Constitution,  of  certain  rights,  shall  not  be 
construed  to  deny  or  disparage  others  retained  by 
the  people.");  the  Tenth  Amendment  ("The  pow- 
ers not  delegated  to  the  United  States  by  the  Con- 
stitution, nor  prohibited  by  it  to  the  States,  are  re- 
served to  the  States  respectively,  or  to  the  peo- 
ple."); the  prohibition  against  bills  of  attainder; 
and  the  doctrine  of  separation  of  powers.  Baren- 
blatt's  refusal  to  answer  was  followed  by  a  convic- 
tion for  statutory  contempt  of  Congress.  But  this 
time  the  Supreme  Court  affirmed.  Justice  Harlan, 
for  the  majority,  stated:  "The  scope  of  the  [Con- 
gressional] power  of  inquiry  ...  is  as  penetrating 
and  far-reaching  as  the  potential  power  to  enact  ana 
appropriate  under  the  Constitution.  Broad  as  it  is, 
therpower  is  not,  however,  without  limitations.  Since 
Congress  may  only  investigate  into  those  areas  in 


which  it  may  potentially  legislate  or  appropriate, 
it  cannot  inquire  into  matters  which  are  within  the 
exclusive  province  of  one  or  the  other  branch  of  the 
government.  Lacking  the  judicial  power  given  to  the 
Judiciary  it  cannot  inquire  into  matters  that  are 
exclusively  the  concern  of  the  Judiciary.  Neither 
can  it  supplant  the  Executive  in  what  exclusively 
belongs  to  the  Executive.  And  the  Congress,  in 
common  with  all  branches  of  the  government,  must 
exercise  its  powers  subject  to  the  limitations  placed 
by  the  Constitution  on  governmental  action,  more 
particularly  in  the  context  of  this  case  the  relevant 
limitations  of  the  Bill  of  Rights.  .  .  .  When  aca- 
demic teaching-freedom  and  its  corollary  learning- 
freedom,  so  essential  to  the  well-being  of  the  nation, 
are  claimed,  this  Court  will  always  be  on  the  alert 
against  intrusion  by  Congress  into  this  constitution- 
ally protected  domain.  But  this  does  not  mean  that 
the  Congress  is  precluded  from  interrogating  a  wit- 
ness merely  because  he  is  a  teacher.  An  educational 
institution  is  not  a  constitutional  sanctuary  from 
inquiry  into  matters  that  may  otherwise  be  within 
the  constitutional  legislative  domain  merely  for  the 
reason  that  inquiry  is  made  of  someone  within  its 
walls."  And  the  majority  went  on  to  hold  that  the 
compelling  of  testimony  by  the  House  subcommittee 
was  legislatively  authorized  and  constitutionally 
permissible;  that  Barenblatt  was  adequately  ap- 
prised of  the  pertinency  of  the  subcommittee's  ques- 
tions to  the  subject  matter  of  the  inquiry;  and  that 
the  questions  which  the  witness  refused  to  answer 
did  not  infringe  his  constitutional  rights.  In  the 
Watkins  case  the  conviction  was  reversed,  the  Court 
explained,  solely  on  the  ground  that  Watkins  had 
not  been  adequately  apprised  of  the  subject  matter 
of  the  subcommittee's  investigation  or  the  pertinency 
of  the  questions  he  refused  to  answer.  Justice  Black, 
for  the  dissenters,  stressed  the  absolute  character 
of  the  First  Amendment's  prohibitions  and  indicted 
the  House  Un-American  Activities  Committee  for 
its  alleged  exposure  for  exposure  sake  rather  than 
for  legislation.  Barenblatt  v.  U.S.,  360  U.S.  109, 
111-112,  116,  134. 

In  1951  New  Hampshire  had  passed  a  Subversive 
Activities  Act  aimed  against  State  subversion,  and 
subsequently  authorized  a  legislative  committee  to 
determine  whether  there  were  "subversive  persons" 
in  the  State  and  to  recommend  further  legislation  on 
the  subject.  The  Supreme  Court  in  Sweezy  v.  New 
Hampshire.  354  U.S.  234,  the  second  case  decided 
at  the  1956  Term,  reversed  the  State  conviction  of 
Sweezy  for  contempt  of  the  State  legislative  com- 
mittee by  his  refusal  to  answer  questions  concerning 
the  Progressive  party  of  the  State  and  the  contents 
of  a  lecture  he  had  delivered  at  the  State  University. 
The  current  counterpart,  Uphaus  v.  Wyman,  360 
U.S.  72,  involved  a  conviction  by  New  Hampshire 
of  Uphaus  for  contempt  of  the  same  legislative  com- 
mittee investigating  subversion.  Uphaus,  the  Execu- 
tive Director  of  World  Fellowship,  Inc.,  a  voluntary 
corporation,  organized  under  the  laws  of  New 
Hampshire,  and  which  maintains  a  summer  camp  in 
the  State,  testified  concerning  his  own  activities  but 
refused  to  comply  with  a  court  order  commanding 
him  to  produce  the  names  of  the  camp's  guests.  For 
this  he  was  adjudged  in  contempt  of  court  and  or- 
dered committed  to  jail  until  he  complied  with  the 
court's  directive  to  produce.  The  Supreme  Court 
affirmed,  with  four  Justices  dissenting.  Justice  Clark, 
for  the  majority,  ruled  that  Pennsylvania  v.  Nelson, 
350  U.S.  497,  decided  in  1956,  held  only  that  Fed- 
eral legislation-the  Smith  Act,  18  U.S.C.  §2385- 
which  prohibits  the  knowing  advocacy  of  the  over- 
throw of  the  government  of  the  United  States  by 
force  and  violence  had  superseded  the  enf orceability 
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of  the  Pennsylvania  Sedition  Act  which  proscribed 
the  same  conduct.  The  Federal  Act  did  not,  how- 
ever, strip  the  States  of  the  right  to  protect  them- 
selves by  punishing  subversion  against  the  State. 
The  Smith  Act  had  not,  therefore,  superseded  New 
Hampshire's  Subversive  Activities  Act,  nor  its  right 
to  investigate  in  that  area.  Nor  had  appellant's  rights 
and  liberties  guaranteed  by  the  Fourteenth  Amend- 
ment been  abridged.  "First,"  said  Justice  Clark, 
"the  academic  and  political  freedoms  discussed  in 
Sweezy  v.  New  Hampshire,  supra,  are  not  present 
here  in  the  same  degree,  since  World  Fellowship  is 
neither  a  university  nor  a  political  party.  .  .  . 
Whether  there  was  justification  for  the  production 
order  turns  on  the  substantiality  of  New  Hamp- 
shire's interests  in  obtaining  the  identity  of  the 
guests  when  weighed  against  the  individual  interests 
which  the  appellant  asserts.  .  .  .  What  was  the  in- 
terest of  the  State?  The  Attorney  General  was  com- 
missioned to  determine  if  there  were  any  subversive 
persons  within  New  Hampshire.  The  obvious  start- 
ing point  of  such  an  inquiry  was  to  learn  what 
persons  were  within  the  State.  It  is  therefore  clear 
that  the  requests  relate  directly  to  the  Legislature's 
area  of  interest,  i.e.,  the  presence  of  subversives  in 
the  State,  as  announced  in  its  resolution  ...  If 
appellant  chooses  to  abide  by  the  result  of  the  ad- 
juoication  and  obey  the  order  of  New  Hampshire's 
courts,  he  need  not  face  jail.  If,  however,  he  con- 
tinues to  disobey,  we  find  on  this  record  no  consti- 
tutional objection  to  the  exercise  of  the  traditional 
remedy  of  [civil]  contempt  to  secure  compliance." 
Since  civil  contempt  is  wholly  remedial,  and  the 
contemnor,  in  the  ancient  phrase,  carries  the  keys 
of  the  jail  in  his  pocket  by  complying  with  the 
court's  order,  5  Moore's  federal  Practice  (2d  ed.) 
fl38.33[l],  continued  incarceration  of  Uphaus  to 
force  compliance  is  as  old  as  chancery  practice  and 
does  not  constitute  such  cruel  and  unusual  punish- 
ment as  to  be  a  denial  of  due  process.  360  U.S.  72, 
77,  78-79,  80,  82."  The  dissenter's  main  burden  was 
that  the  investigation  invaded  appellant's  constitu- 
tionally protected  rights  of  speech  and  assembly 
and,  improperly  so,  for  the  State's  main  interest  was 
in  exposure  for  exposure  sake. 

The  last  case  in  the  trilogy  of  the  Court's  1956 
Term  that  caused  widespread  criticism  was  Jencks 
v.  U.S.,  353  U.S.  657.  Here  the  Court  reversed  the 
Federal  conviction  of  a  labor  leader  for  filing  a  false 
non-Communist  affidavit  on  the  ground  that  the  dis- 
trict court  had  erred  in  denying  defendant's  trial 
motion  to  require  the  government  to  produce  state- 
ments, which  it  had  previously  taken,  of  witnesses 
that  it  called  at  trial.  The  defendant  could  thus  use 
the  statements  to  contradict  or  impeach  the  govern- 
ment's witnesses  if  their  prior  statements  varied  from 
their  trial  testimony.  The  Jencks  decision  was 
broadly  construed  in  some  cases,  to  authorize  a  de- 
fendant's demand  to  see  the  government's  entire  file 
in  the  case.  Legislation  was  accordingly  demanded 
by  many  critics  to  curb  the  Jencks  doctrine,  which 
was  not  predicated  on  a  constitutional  ground,  and 
eliminate  the  possibility  of  complete  public  exposure 
of  confidential  governmental  files.  Congress  re- 
sponded in  1957.  It  did  not  prohibit  discovery  from 
the  government,  but  did  regulate  and  closely  restrict 
the  defendant's  right.  (See  THE  NEW  INTERNA- 
TIONAL YEAR  BOOK,  EVENTS  OF  1957,  p.  260. )  The 
legislation  was  construed  for  the  first  time  in  1959 
by  Palermo  v.  U.S.,  360  U.S.  343.  While  this  case, 
unlike  Jencks,  did  not  involve  an  alleged  Communist 
but  an  alleged  tax  evader,  it  upholds  the  congres- 
sional containment  of  the  Jencks'  doctrine.  The 
Court  held  that  a  memorandum  prepared  by  a  gov- 
ernment agent  selectively  summarizing  statements 


of  a  witness  was  not  a  substantially  verbatim  re- 
cital of  the  witness'  statement  and  the  government 
was  not,  therefore,  required  to  produce  it  under  the 
Act  of  1957;  nor  under  other  principles,  for  the 
statute  was  intended  to  provide  the  exclusive  means 
for  discovery  by  the  defense  of  statements  of  the 
government's  witnesses. 

In  the  interim,  between  the  1956  Term  and  the 
1958  Term  the  judicial  pendulum  had  started  slowly 
swinging  away  from  an  unqualified  emphasis  on 
the  individual  s  rights  in  the  direction  of  a  greater 
vindication  of  the  rights  of  governmental  agencies 
in  protecting  the  public  interest. 

Censorship;  Defamation.  In  1952  the  Supreme  Court 
had  held  that  "expression  by  means  of  motion  pic- 
tures is  included  within  the  free  speech  and  free 
press  guaranty  of  the  First  and  Fourteenth  Amend- 
ments." Joseph  Burstyn,  Inc.  v.  Wilson,  343  U.S. 
495.  502.  In  1959  the  Court  had  before  it  New 
York's  motion  picture  licensing  law  as  applied  to  the 
film  Lady  Chatterley's  Lover.  Under  the  State's  law 
a  license  is  to  be  denied  on  certain  stated  grounds. 
One  is  where  the  cinema  presents  acts  of  sexual  im- 
morality "as  desirable,  acceptable  or  proper  patterns 
of  behavior."  Because  of  this  ground  the  Court  of 
Appeals  of  New  York  had  upheld  the  denial  of  a 
license  for  the  showing  of  Lady  Chatterley's  Lover, 
since  the  picture  as  a  whole  "alluringly  portrays 
adultery  as  proper  behavior."  The  Justices  of  the 
Supreme  Court  unanimously  voted  for  reversal,  but 
it  took  them  six  opinions  to  say  why.  And  the  opin- 
ions covered  a  broad  range.  One  extreme  position 
taken  was  that  all  censorship,  i.e.,  prior  restraint, 
of  motion  pictures  is  unconstitutional.  Another  posi- 
tion was  that  the  ground  of  the  New  York  statute, 
quoted  above,  was  unconstitutional  on  its  face,  since 
it  abndged  the  freedom  to  express  ideas,  the  de- 
sirability of  adultery,  and  advocate  immorality.  A 
third  position  was  that  the  statute  had  merely  been 
unconstitutionally  applied  in  the  case  at  bar.  Under 
this  last  position  the  statutory  interdict  against  the 
portrayal  of  sexual  immorality  would  remain  and 
could,  in  a  case  involving  a  motion  picture  offending 
the  sensibilities  of  at  least  five  Justices  of  the  Su- 
preme Court,  be  applied  to  ban  the  motion  picture. 
Kingsley  International  Pictures  Corp.  v.  Regents  of 
the  University  of  New  "fork,  360  U.S.  684 

Lady  Chatterley's  Lover  also  figured  on  the  lower 
Federal  court  level.  The  unexpurgated  edition  of 
D.  H.  Lawrence's  novel  was  held  not  to  be  obscene, 
and  hence  mailable  despite  the  Postmaster  General's 
ban.  Grove  Press  v.  Christenberry,  175  F.  Supp.  488 
( careful  opinion  by  District  Judge  Bryan ) . 

The  Supreme  Court  also  invalidated  a  Los  An- 
geles ordinance  penalizing  a  bookseller  for  selling 
an  allegedly  obscene  book,  without  any  proof  that 
he  knew  the  book  to  be  obscene.  Such  an  ordinance 
worked  an  undue  abridgement  of  free  speech.  Smith 
v.  California,  28  U.S.  Law  Week  4033. 

Freedom  of  speech  does  not,  of  course,  mean  free- 
dom from  responsibility.  He  who  speaks  or  writes 
may  be  subject  to  both  criminal  and  civil  sanctions. 
At  issue  in  Farmers  Union  v.  WDAY,  360  U.S.  525, 
was  whether  a  radio  and  TV  station  was  civilly 
liable  to  a  defamed  person  for  a  libelous  statement 
made  by  a  candidate  for  the  U.S.  Senate,  in  a  speech 
broadcast  by  the  station.  The  station  was  legally 
obligated  to  carry  the  political  speech,  since  it  was 
in  reply  to  speeches  by  two  other  senatorial  candi- 
dates which  WDAY  had  broadcast.  The  Supreme 
Court  ruled  that  a  broadcasting  station  may  not  de- 
lete material  from  a  candidate's  speech  on  the 
ground  that  such  material  may  be  defamatory;  and 
regardless  of  State  law  a  station  is  not  liable  for 
statements  under  the  Federal  Communications  Act. 
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Also  before  the  Court  was  the  issue  of  immunity 
of  minor  Federal  executives  from  civil  liability  for 
defamatory  statements  made  in  the  performance  of 
their  duties.  To  obtain  the  unflinching  discharge  of 
the  officials'  duties,  the  Court  had  held  many  years 
ago  that  executive  officials  with  cabinet  rank  are 
immune  from  liability  for  acts  done  in  the  perform- 
ance of  their  duties.  It  has  now  extended  that  privi- 
lege of  immunity  to  such  minor  executives  as  the 
Acting  Director  of  the  Office  of  Rent  Stabilization, 
Barr  v.  Matteo,  360  U.S.  564,  and  to  a  naval  captain 
acting  as  Commander  of  the  Boston  Naval  Shipyard, 
Howard  v.  Lyons,  360  U.S.  593. 

Criminal  Law  and  Other  Personal  Rights.  Perhaps  the 
most  important  decisions  in  this  area  dealt  with 
Federal  and  State  prosecutions  for  the  same  act;  and 
with  search  and  seizures. 

Because  of  the  dual  nature  of  our  governmental 
structure  an  act  may  constitute  a  crime  against  both 
the  United  States  and  a  State.  "Within  the  area  com- 
mitted to  the  Federal  government,  Congress  can 
preempt  the  field  so  that  an  act  may  be  solely  a 
Federal  offense,  but  in  the  absence  of  preemption 
the  same  act  may  be  an  offense  against  the  laws  of 
the  United  States  and  also^of  a  State  and  be  pun- 
ishable by  both."  1  Moore's  Federal  Practice  (2d 
ed.)  1T0.60[7].  This  latter  proposition  is  alarmingly 
illustrated  by  the  affirmation  of  a  Federal  convic- 
tion, following  a  State  conviction,  for  the  same  act 
of  conspiring  to  dynamite  certain  facilities  of  a  tele- 
phone company,  Abbate  v.  U.S.,  359  U.S.  187 
( Federal  prosecution  not  barred  by  double  jeopardy 
clause  of  the  Fifth  Amendment);  and,  conversely, 
by  holding  that  a  Federal  acquittal  of  robbing  a 
Federally  insured  bank  did  not  bar  the  later  trial 
and  conviction  in  an  Illinois  court,  on  substantially 
the  same  evidence,  of  violating  an  Illinois  robbery 
statute,  Bartkus  v.  Illinois,  359  U.S.  121  (coopera- 
tion of  Federal  law  enforcement  officers  with  Illinois 
officials  did  not  violate  the  Fifth  Amendment's 
double  jeopardy  clause;  and  the  Illinois  prosecution 
did  not  violate  the  Fourteenth  Amendment's  due 
process  clause ) . 

The  Fourth  Amendment  stands  as  a  guarantee 
against  unreasonable  search  and  seizure  by  Federal 
officials,  and  its  principles  are  embodied  in  the 
Fourteenth  as  a  limitation  upon  State  officials.  Ap- 
plying these  principles  restrictively,  the  Court  held 
that  a  city  health  inspector  did  not  need  a  search 
warrant  to  enter  a  citizen's  home,  during  daytime, 
to  investigate  sanitary  conditions—the  suspected 
presence  of  rats.  Frank  v.  Maryland,  359  U.S.  360. 

In  State  cases,  the  Court  riiled  that  New  York 
need  not  permit  lay  witnesses  to  have  counsel  with 
them,  while  being  questioned,  at  a  nonpublic  hear- 
ing, which  is  a  part  of  a  judicial  inquiry  into  un- 
ethical legal  practices-"ambulance  chasing"  by 
lawyers,  Anonymous  v.  Baker,  360  U.S.  287  (denial 
of  counsel  not  a  denial  of  due  process);  but  that 
conviction  of  a  witness  for  contempt  of  a  State 
legislative  committee  investigating  racial  activities, 
in  connection  with  public  school  desegregation,  vio- 
lated due  process  where  the  witness  was  not  given 
a  fair  opportunity  to  determine  whether  he  was 
within  his  rights  in  refusing  to  answer  questions  put 
to  him  by  the  committee,  Sew//  t?.  Virginia  ex  rel 
Committee  on  Law  Reform  and  Racial  Activities, 
359  U.S.  344. 

And  in  the  Federal  area  the  Court  ruled  that  a 
witness  must  be  clearly  apprised  of  what  a  legisla- 
tive committee  has  ordered  him  to  do  before  he  is  in 
contempt  for  disobedience,  Flaxer  v.  U.S.,  358  U.S. 
147:  the  defense  has  the  burden  to  show  that  a  par- 
ticularized need  exists  for  the  grand  jury  minutes, 
which  outweighs  the  policy  of  secrecy,  before  it  is 


entitled  at  trial  and  for  purposes  of  cross-examina- 
tion to  see  the  grand  jury  testimony  of  a  witness 
now  testifying  at  the  trial  for  the  government, 
Pittsburgh  Plate  Glass  Co.  v.  U.S.,  360  U.S.  395, 
400;  and,  for  purposes  of  applying  the  proviso  in 
former  Article  of  War  92,  which  excluded  court- 
martial  jurisdiction  over  the  substantive  offense  of 
murder  committed  within  the  United  States  in  time 
of  peace,  June  10,  1949,  was  a  time  of  peace,  Lee  v. 
Madigan,  358  U.S.  228. 

Antitrust;  Slot.  Unfair  Trad*  Acts.  The  Federal  anti- 
trust acts  may  be  used  as  both  a  sword  and  a  shield. 
As  a  sword,  the  Court  sustained  the  claim  of  a  retail 
store  against  a  chain  of  department  stores,  ten  na- 
tional manufacturers,  and  tneir  distributors  for  con- 
spiring either  not  to  sell  to  plaintiff  or  to  do  so  only 
at  discriminatory  prices.  Despite  the  fact  that  there 
were  many  other  retailers  selling  the  same  and 
competing  appliances  in  the  same  community  and 
the  elimination  of  plaintiff  would  not  in  itself  work 
a  public  injury,  the  group  boycott  is  not  to  be 
tolerated.  Klors  v.  Broadway-Hale  Stores,  359  U.S. 
207.  On  the  other  hand  there  is  danger  in  sustaining 
a  defense  based  on  the  ground  that  plaintiff  has 
violated  the  antitrust  acts  and  should  not,  therefore, 
be  allowed  to  recover  on  an  otherwise  valid  claim, 
especially  where  the  defendant  is  a  participant  in 
the  illegality.  And  so  in  Kelly  v.  Kosuga  the  de- 
fendant was  not  allowed  to  profit  from  his  own 
illegal  acts.  The  Court  held  that  a  seller  was  entitled 
to  recover  from  a  buyer  the  unpaid  balance  due  in 
respect  to  a  lawful  sale  for  a  fair  consideration,  al- 
though the  sale  was  part  of  an  illegal  agreement, 
between  seller  and  buyer,  in  restraint  of  trade.  358 
U.S.  516. 

In  general,  the  Oklahoma  Unfair  Sales  Act  for- 
bids a  retailer  to  sell  any  item  of  merchandise  at  less 
than  cost.  As  construed,  it  does  not  forbid  a  retailer 
from  giving  away  trading  stamps  with  goods  sold 
at  or  near  cost;  out  a  retailer  may  not  reduce  its 
prices  below  cost  to  meet  the  trading-stamp  com- 
petition. Safeway  Stores  v.  Oklahoma  Retail  Gro- 
cers Ass'n,  360  U.S.  334. 

Procedural  Reform.  Naturally  the  technical  subject 
of  procedure  commands  little  public  interest.  Yet 
procedure  has  a  greater  impact  on  public  activity 
than  many  publicized  decisions  that  quicken  our  in- 
terest or  stir  our  emotions.  Chief  Justice  Warren, 
stressing  the  importance  of  sound  procedures  in  pro- 
moting the  prompt  and  just  disposition  of  cases  that 
come  ncfore  the  Federal  courts,  has  appointed  a 
standing  Committee  on  Rules  of  Practice  and  Pro- 
cedure of  the  Judicial  Conference  of  the  United 
States;  and  is  in  the  process  of  appointing  advisory 
committees  to  study  and  report,  to  the  standing 
Committee,  on  the  Civil,  Criminal  and  Admiralty 
Rules,  and  on  the  General  Orders  in  Bankruptcy, 
and  to  propose  rules  for  the  review  of  decisions  of 
the  Tax  Court  by  the  courts  of  appeals.  In  due  time 
recommendations  will  be  made  to  the  Supreme 
Court  and  it  will  promulgate  such  rules  and  amend- 
ments as  it  deems  proper.  Although  final  responsi- 
bility remains  with  the  Court,  means  are  now  at 
hand  whereby  it  is  given  competent,  technical  as- 
sistance. And  this  assistance  is  not  temporary  in 
character.  While  the  personnel  of  the  committees 
will,  of  course,  change,  the  general  machinery  now 
being  set  up  is  intended  to  function  indefinitely. 

Just  as  procedure  supplies  the  continuing  method 
for  the  disposition  of  cases  before  the  Federal 
courts,  supervision  of  that  method  is  to  be  a  con- 
tinuing process.  Much  work  in  this  direction  has 
been  done  by  Chief  Justice  Warren,  who  appreciates 
keenly  the  role  of  procedure  in  Federal  judicial  ad- 
ministration, and  who  has  taken  practical  steps,  as 
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head  of  the  Court,  to  promote  the  functioning  of  the 
Federal  courts.  -JAMES  WM.  MOORE 

LEAD.  World  Production.  As  reported  by  the  U.S.  Bu- 
reau of  Mines  world  mine  production  of  lead  de- 
creased from  2.37  million  metric  tons  in  1957  to 
2.28  million  tons  in  1958.  Of  the  total,  71.3  percent 
was  supplied  by  the  following  major  producers: 
Australia  332,259  metric  tons,  Soviet  Union  (est.) 
300,000,  United  States  242,559,  Mexico  201,923, 
Canada  167,914,  Peru  121,451,  Morocco  92,905, 
Yugoslavia  89,842,  and  South-West  Africa  76,018 
metric  tons.  Eighteen  intermediate  producers  with 
outputs  between  10,000  and  71,000  tons  accounted 
for  25.2  percent  of  the  total  leaving  3.5  percent  for 
many  small  producers.  In  the  following  incomplete 
data  for  1959,  smelter  output  covers  the  number  of 
months  indicated  in  parentheses  following  the  ton- 
nage figure:  Australia  142,600  metric  tons  (7), 
Mexico  130,956  (8),  West  Germany  98,910  (8), 
Canada  80,396  (7),  and  Peru  35,650  (8). 

United  States.  The  domestic  mine  production  of  re- 
coverable lead  in  1958  was  267,377  short  tons  com- 
pared with  338.216  tons  in  1957.  Production  in  the 
first  nine  months  of  1959  was  189,952  short  tons. 
Refinery  output  also  decreased  from  533,533  tons 
in  1957  to  470,156  tons  in  1958.  The  12  percent  de- 
crease was  confined  chiefly  to  lead  recovered  from 
domestic  ores  and  base  bullion.  Refiners'  stocks  in- 
creased considerably  during  1958  but  consumers' 
stocks  decreased  slightly.  Imports  were  577,110  tons 
in  1958  (532,055  tons  in  1957).  Consumption  de- 
creased from  1,138,115  tons  in  1957  to  986,387  tons 
in  1958,  and  during  the  first  nine  months  of  1959 
was  814,434  tons.  —BERENICE  B.  MITCHELL 
LEBANON.  A  republic  on  the  shore  of  the  eastern 
Mediterranean.  Area:  4,015  sq.mi.  Pop.  (1957): 
1,525,000.  Chief  cities:  Beirut  (capital)  400,000, 
Tripoli  80,000,  Sidon  40,000. 

Education  and  Religion.  About  80  percent  of  the 
population  is  literate.  A  primary  education  course 
of  rive  years  may  be  followed  by  seven  years  of  sec- 
ondary school  or  four  years  of  higher  primary  train- 
ing. Most  secondary  and  all  university  educational 
institutions  are  administered  by  private  organiza- 
tions. The  three  universities  in  Beirut,  American 
University,  Lebanese  University,  and  the  Jesuit  Col- 
lege, attract  students  from  throughout  the  Arab 
world.  About  half  of  the  population  is  Christian, 
and  nearly  all  the  remainder  Moslems. 

Production.  Only  about  one  fourth  of  the  total  area 
is  cultivated.  The  major  crops  are  wheat,  barley, 
citrus  fruits,  and  olives.  There  is  some  light  industry; 
textiles,  cement  and  processed  foods  are  the  main 
products.  For  its  size  and  population,  Lebanon  is 
one  of  the  most  industrialized  countries  in  the  Mid- 
dle East.  Also,  there  are  oil  refineries  at  Sidon  and 
Tripoli,  the  termini  of  pipelines  from  Saudi  Arabia 
and  Iraq.  Beirut  is  a  center  of  commerce  for  the 
entire  surrounding  area. 

Foreign  Trade-.  In  1957,  imports  amounted  to  $286.1 
million  and  exports  to  $47.5  million.  The  deficit 
was  more  than  made  up  by  fees  collected  for  trans- 
porting goods  to  and  from  neighboring  countries. 
The  leading  suppliers  were  Great  Britain,  Syria,  and 
the  United  States,  while  exports  went  chiefly  to  the 
surrounding  area.  Major  imports  included  flour,  tex- 
tiles, machinery,  and  fuels;  exports  consisted  mainly 
of  fruits,  precious  stones  and  metals,  and  yarn. 

Transportation  and  Communication.  There  are  360 
mi.  of  railway,  including  routes  leading  from  Beirut 
to  Damascus,  to  Tripoli-Aleppo,  and  to  the  Israeli 
border.  The  latter  is  no  longer  in  use.  International 
air  lines  and  three  Lebanese  lines  use  the  Beirut  air- 
port. Telephone,  telegraph,  and  radio  facilities  are 
state-owned. 


In  1957,  revenue  amounted  to  L£  169.8 
million  and  expenditure  to  L£  169.5  million.  The 
Lebanese  pound  equals  U.S.$0.3122. 

Govtrnmtnt.  There  is  a  unicameral  Chamber  of 
Deputies  with  66  members  chosen  by  universal 
suffrage.  Provision  is  made  for  all  religious  and  sec- 
tarian groups  to  be  represented.  The  president  must 
be  a  Maronite  Christian,  and  the  Prime  Minister  a 
Sunni  Moslem.  The  president  is  elected  by  the 
Chamber  for  six  years.  The  cabinet  is  appointed  by 
the  president,  and  is  responsible  to  the  Chamber. 
President:  Fuad  Chehab.  Prime  Minister:  Rashid 
Karami. 

Events,  1959.  During  1959,  Lebanon  began  to  solve 
some  of  the  problems  created  by  the  1958  revolt.  On 
January  14,  Lebanon  recognized  the  provisional 
government  of  Algeria  at  Cairo;  it  was  the  last  Arab 
state  to  do  so.  An  official  statement  pointed  out  that 
recognition  "in  no  way  affects  cordial  and  friendly 
relations  between  Lebanon  and  France." 

At  an  inter-Arab  transit  conference  held  at  Da- 
mascus in  February,  Lebanon  and  the  Syrian  region 
of  the  U.A.R.  agreed  on  a  settlement  of  all  questions 
outstanding  since  the  end  of  the  Lebanese  civil  war, 
and  the  signing  of  a  convention  governing  economic 
relations,  providing  for  freedom  of  movement  for 
individuals  from  one  country  to  the  other,  special 
customs  arrangements  for  purchases  by  Syrians  in 
Lebanon,  and  abolition  of  the  Lebanese  tax  on  im- 
ports from  Syria.  Presidents  Chehab  and  Nasser  held 
a  secret  meeting  on  the  frontier  between  Lebanon 
and  Syria  on  March  25.  In  a  joint  statement,  they 
announced  they  had  ordered  their  governments  to 
settle  outstanding  issues  without  delay,  and  pointed 
out  the  need  to  strengthen  collaboration  among  the 
Arab  states. 

On  June  3,  Lebanon  announced  that  the  Iraq  Pe- 
troleum Company  had  agreed  to  increase  its  pay- 
ment for  transit  rights  from  $1  million  annually  to 
$3.6  million.  Furthermore,  the  Company  would  pay 
$16.3  million  in  settlement  of  all  past  Lebanese 
claims.  Prime  Minister  Karami  stated  that  negotia- 
tions would  open  soon  with  the  Trans-Arabian  Pipe- 
line Company,  presumably  also  for  an  increase  in 
payments. 

The  former  prime  minister,  Sami  Solh,  came  back 
from  self-imposed  exile  in  France  on  July  4.  He  had 
left  the  country  in  September  1958,  and  returned 
with  assurances  that  he  would  be  completely  free 
to  carry  on  his  duties  as  a  member  of  the  Chamber. 

On  October  8,  the  cabinet  was  doubled  in  size, 
with  the  addition  of  four  members,  after  a  series  of 
demands  from  the  parties  and  the  press  for  greater 
representation  for  various  groups.  The  new  cabinet, 
like  its  predecessor,  contained  representatives  of  the 
major  religious  communities;  there  were  now  four 
Christians  and  four  Moslems.  Rashid  Karami  con- 
tinued as  Prime  Minister.  — IRWTN  ODER 
LEEWARD  ISLANDS,  British.  An  island  group  in  the 
West  Indies  consisting  of  four  British  colonies:  An- 
tigua, with  Barbuda  and  Redonda;  St.  Christopher 
(St.  Kitts),  Nevis,  and  Anguilla;  Montserrat;  and 
the  British  Virgin  Islands.  Total  area:  422.5  sq.mi. 
Pop.  ( 1957  est. ) :  134,177.  The  population  is  chiefly 
of  African  descent. 

Production  and  Trad*.  The  chief  crop  in  St.  Kitts 
and  Antigua  is  sugar;  in  Montserrat  and  Nevis,  cot- 
ton. Tourism  is  becoming  an  important  economic 
factor.  Other  products  are  limes,  fruit,  vegetables, 
coconuts,  and  salt.  Foreign  trade  ( 1957  est. ) :  im- 
ports £4.92  million;  exports  £3.63  million. 

Government.  Finance  (1957):  revenue  amounted 
to  £2.7  million  and  expenditure,  £2.96  million. 
The  public  debt  was  £35,700.  Each  of  the  four 
groups  of  islands,  de-federated  in  1956,  has  had  the 
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status  of  a  separate  colony  under  an  administrator 
or  commissioner,  although  for  administrative  pur* 
poses  they  have  been,  through  1959,  under  a  gov- 
ernor whose  headquarters  were  in  Antigua. 

Ev«nts,  1959.  A  constitutional  conference  held  in 
London  during  June  1959,  recommended  changes 
abolishing  the  governors  of  both  the  Leeward  and 
the  Windward  Islands,  and  increasing  the  elected 
membership  of  the  Legislative  Councils  in  the  seven 
territories  comprising  the  two  groups  of  islands.  Re- 
organization extends  also  to  the  Executive  Councils, 
the  police,  and  the  judiciary.  The  constitutional 
changes  are  to  be  introduced  by  Jan.  1, 1960,  except 
for  those  affecting  the  Legislative  Councils.  The  re- 
apportionment  of  constituencies  is  to  be  enacted  by 
June  1,  1960,  and  general  elections  are  to  be  held 
soon  thereafter.  Governor  through  1959  was  Alex- 
ander Thomas  Williams.  See  WEST  INDIES  FEDER- 
ATION. 

LIBERIA.  A  republic  in  West  Africa.  Its  coastline 
extends  350  mi.  between  the  British  colony  of  Sierra 
Leone  and  the  Republic  of  the  Ivory  Coast.  Area: 
about  43,000  sq.mi.  Pop.  (1956  est.):  1.25  million. 
Capital:  Monrovia  with  about  40,000  inhabitants. 
Approximately  20,000  Americo-Liberians— descend- 
ants of  former  American  slaves  who  emigrated  to 
Libena  early  in  the  19th  century— dominate  the 
country.  The  tribal  groups  in  the  interior  include: 
the  Breboes,  the  Gissi,  the  Cola,  the  Kpewsi,  the 
Kru,  and  the  Mandingo.  The  official  language  is 
English,  and  at  least  28  African  dialects  are  spoken. 

Education  and  Religion.  In  1958  there  were  366  gov- 
ernment schools,  147  mission  schools,  and  68  other 
schools,  with  a  total  of  49,460  students.  A  university 
is  also  maintained  by  the  government.  In  Liberia 
the  mam  denominations  represented  are  Baptist, 
Methodist,  Episcopal,  African  Methodist,  Pente- 
costal, Seventh  Day  Adventist,  and  Lutheran.  There 
are  several  Roman  Catholic  missions. 

Production.  The  most  important  products  are  rub- 
ber, iron  ore,  and  palm  kernels.  An  estimated  144,- 
000  acres  are  planted  with  rubber  trees,  of  which 
about  40,000  acres  are  immature  trees  not  yet  in 
production.  Recent  production  figures  include  95.4 
million  Ib.  of  rubber  in  1958;  2,263,854  long  tons  of 
iron  ore;  an  estimated  100,000  long  tons  of  rice  in 
1957;  and  12,250  tons  of  palm  kernels  during  1958. 
Other  products  include  piassava  fiber,  lumber,  gold, 
and  diamonds.  The  country  provides  most  of  its  food 
requirements,  although  it  imports  some  rice. 

Foreign  Trad*.  Imports  for  1958  were  estimated  at 
U.S.$27.8  million,  exports  at  U.S.$40.3  million.  The 
United  States  is  Liberia's  principal  customer;  goods 
worth  U.S.$29.8  million  were  taken  during  1958. 
Machinery,  vehicles,  chemicals,  manufactured 
goods,  and  petroleum  products  were  the  most  im- 
portant imports,  while  rubber  and  iron  ore  account- 
ed for  86.2  percent  of  Liberian  exports. 

Transportation.  Liberia  has  about  800  mi.  of  all- 
weather  roads,  366  mi.  of  which  are  in  the  public 
road  system.  Liberia's  only  railroad,  which  is  52.5 
mi.  long,  connects  Monrovia  and  the  iron  mines  at 
Bomi  Hills.  Liberia  is  served  by  Pan  American  Air- 
ways, Air  France,  and  the  West  African  Airways 
Corp.  The  Liberian  National  Airways  offers  service 
to  the  interior. 

Financ*.  Revenue  in  1958  amounted  to  U.S. $18.1 
million;  expenditure  was  estimated  at  U.S. $23  mil- 
lion. On  Sept.  30,  1958,  the  public  debt  was 
U.S.$23,252,859.  U.S.  paper  currency  has  been  in 
circulation  since  1942,  but  there  is  Liberian  coinage 
in  copper  and  silver. 

Oovtrnm«nt.  The  Liberian  constitution  is  modeled 
after  that  of  the  United  States.  The  President  and 
Vice  President  are  elected  for  eight  yean,  and  may 


be  reflected  for  additional  four-year  terms.  The 
tribal  populations  in  the  three  hinterland  provinces 
are  gradually  taking  a  more  active  part  in  national 
life;  for  the  first  time  in  1951,  they  were  represented 
in  the  legislature  by  voting  delegates  having  equal 
rights  with  the  representatives  of  the  Americo- 
Liberans.  All  ten  members  of  the  senate,  however, 
still  are  Americo-Liberians.  Dr.  William  V.  F.  Tub- 
man  was  reelected  for  a  fourth  term  as  President  on 
May  5,  1959. 

LIBRARY  OF  CONGRESS,  U.  S.  In  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30.  1959,  the  Library  of  Congress  performed 
more  reference  and  research  work  for  members  and 
committees  of  Congress  than  ever  before  in  its  his- 
tory. More  than  120,000  inquiries  were  handled  in 
the  course  of  the  year. 

Founded  by  act  of  Congress  in  1800  as  a  library 
for  the  members  of  Congress,  the  institution's  ser- 
vice to  that  body  stands  first  among  its  activities. 
In  addition,  the  Library  of  Congress  serves  other 
government  agencies,  other  libraries  throughout  the 
world,  scholars  and  specialists,  and  the  general  pub- 
lic. In  fiscal  1959,  it  furnished  nearly  673,000  read- 
ers with  more  than  two  million  books  and  other 
items  in  its  reading  rooms;  and  it  lent  more  than 
271,900  items. 

By  June  30, 1959,  the  Library  had  grown  to  more 
than  38  million  pieces.  They  include  approximately 
11.8  million  volumes  and  pamphlets,  163.000  bound 
volumes  of  newspapers,  more  than  16  million  manu- 
scripts, more  than  2.4  million  maps  and  views,  more 
than  two  million  volumes  and  pieces  of  music,  more 
than  2.9  million  photographic  items,  more  than  583,- 
000  fine  prints  and  reproductions,  107,000  phono- 
graph recordings,  429,000  "talking  books"  for  the 
blind,  157,000  microcards  and  microprint  cards, 
173,000  reels  and  strips  of  microfilm,  124,000  mo- 
tion-picture reels,  ana  951,000  broadsides,  photo- 
stats, posters,  and  other  types  of  material. 

The  Library's  manuscripts  comprise  the  largest 
collection  in  any  single  repository  of  the  personal 
papers  of  American  leaders,  including  23  Presidents. 

The  Orientalia  collections  include  the  largest  as- 
semblage of  Chinese  and  Japanese  literature  outside 
the  Orient;  the  Slavic  collections  contain  the  great- 
est number  of  Russian  books  in  any  library  outside 
the  Soviet  Union;  and  the  volumes  in  science  and 
technology  number  more  than  1.5  million  pieces. 

The  largest  collection  of  15th-century  printed 
books  in  the  Western  Hemisphere  is  located  in  the 
Rare  Book  Division;  the  most  important  collection 
extant  of  materials  on  the  history  of  aeronautics  is 
in  the  purview  of  the  Science  and  Technology  Di- 
vision; and  the  collection  of  more  than  956,000  vol- 
umes and  pamphlets  in  the  Law  Library,  plus  250,- 
000  to  350,000  volumes  of  legal  content  in  the  gen- 
eral collections,  is  one  of  the  most  comprehensive 
legal  collections  in  existence. 

The  Library's  music  holdings  are  probably  the 
most  extensive  in  the  world;  its  collection  of  prints 
and  photographs  is  outstanding;  its  maps  and  atlases 
form  what  is  believed  to  be  the  finest  cartographic 
collection  in  any  library;  and  it  has  the  most  com- 
prehensive files  of  19th-  and  20th-century  American 
newspapers. 

A  total  of  1.2  million  items  were  added  to  the 
collections  during  fiscal  1959  through  gift,  exchange, 
purchase,  or  copyright  deposit.  Important  manu- 
script acquisitions  included  holograph  letters  of 
Benjamin  Franklin  and  Abraham  Lincoln;  rare  print- 
ings of  the  Emancipation  Proclamation;  and  die 
papers  of  Elmer  Davis,  Marquis  James,  and  Jesse 
Jones,  and  the  Decatur  House  collection,  consisting 
mainly  of  the  papers  of  Edward  Fitzgerald  Beale 
and  Truxton  Beale. 
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In  the  music  field,  autograph  manuscript  scores 
of  Alan  Hovhaness,  Leonard  Bernstein,  Roy  Harris, 
Victor  Herbert,  William  Schuman,  Leo  Sowerby, 
Henry  Dixon  Cowell,  Richard  Rodgers,  Sigmund 
Romberg,  Aaron  Copland,  and  Wallingford  Riegger, 
as  well  as  letters  and  papers  of  Arnold  Schoenberg 
were  added  to  the  collections. 

Exchange  agreements  made  by  the  Library  with 
institutions  in  the  United  States  and  abroad  in- 
creased from  17,066  to  18,185.  At  the  end  of  the 
year,  the  Library  of  Congress  had  exchange  rela- 
tions with  94  countries. 

The  Library  continued  to  publish  its  Catalog  of 
Copyright  Entries  in  a  number  of  parts,  as  well  as 
The  National  Union  Catalog,  a  publication  which 
cooperatively  reproduces  catalog  cards  made  by  the 
Library  and  by  other  libraries  for  books  cataloged 
since  the  beginning  of  1956.  To  keep  scholars  in- 
formed of  notable  acquisitions,  the  Library  issues 
regularly  a  Quarterly  Journal  of  Current  Acquisi- 
tions and  accessions  lists  for  serials  and  material  on 
Eastern  Europe,  the  Soviet  Union,  and  Southern 
Asia.  Other  publications  of  fiscal  1959  included  the 
fifth  and  final  volume  of  the  Catalogue  of  the  Li- 
brary of  Thomas  Jefferson;  East  ana  East  Central 
Europe:  Periodicals  in  English  and  Other  West 
European  Languages;  Selected  Maps  and  Charts  of 
Antarctica;  a  second  volume  of  the  Air  Pollution 
Bibliography;  a  catalog  of  the  Lincoln  Sesquiccn- 
tennial  exhibition;  Folk  Music,  listing  phonograph 
records  issued  by  the  Recording  Laboratory  of  the 
Music  Division;  and  Charles  Fenderich,  Lithog- 
rapher of  American  Statesmen:  A  Catalog  of  His 
Work.  The  16th  edition  of  the  Dewey  Decimal 
Classification  was  issued  late  in  1958.  It  was  fol- 
lowed by  the  8th  abridged  edition,  designed  as  both 
an  introduction  to  the  complete  edition  and  a 
simplified  version  of  it.  Decimal  Classification  Addi- 
tions, Notes  and  Decisions  was  initiated  as  a  quar- 
terly publication,  designed  to  keep  the  16th  edition 
up  to  date.  A  monthly  World  List  of  Future  Inter- 
national Meetings,  giving  listings  of  three  years  in 
advance,  was  begun.  The  Monthly  Checklist  of 
State  Publications,  the  Library's  oldest  continuing 
bibliography,  completed  its  50th  year  in  1959. 

The  Library's  printed  catalog  cards  are  sold  at 
nominal  cost  to  libraries  throughout  the  world.  In 
fiscal  1959,  from  the  sale  of  more  than  30  million 
cards  and  of  catalogs  in  book  form  and  of  other 
technical  publications,  $1,936,000  in  net  income  was 
transferred  to  the  U.S.  Treasury. 

Another  income-producing  operation  is  the  Copy- 
right Office,  which  in  fiscal  1959  turned  over  to  the 
Treasury  $977,361  as  earned  receipts  from  copy- 
right fees.  The  number  of  registrations,  chiefly  for 
books,  periodicals,  and  music,  totaled  241,735. 

The  most  extensive  exhibition  during  the  year  was 
that  marking  the  sesquicentennial  of  the  birth  of 
Abraham  Lincoln.  On  Feb.  12,  1959,  among  250 
rare  items,  the  earliest  known  daguerreotypes  of 
President  and  Mrs.  Lincoln  were  shown  to  the  pub- 
lic. Carl  Sandburg,  biographer  of  Lincoln,  addressed 
a  joint  session  of  Congress  on  Lincoln  that  morning 
and  gave  a  lecture  in  the  Library  on  the  same  sub- 
ject. 

Among  the  other  exhibits  were  the  17th  Annual 
National  Exhibition  of  Prints,  displays  honoring  the 
bicentennial  of  Noah  Webster,  the  sesquicentennial 
of  Edgar  Allan  Poe,  and  the  centennials  of  Victor 
Herbert  and  A.  E.  Housman.  National  Library  Week 
was  marked  by  an  exhibit  called  Popular  Tastes  in 
Reading.  The  25th  anniversary  of  the  "talking  book" 
for  the  blind  and  the  work  of  the  19th-century 
lithographer  Charles  Fenderich  were  also  the  sub- 
jects of  special  displays.  An  exhibit  entitled  Space- 


Its  Past,  Present  and  Future  Exploration  included 
fanciful  eaily  literature  on  moon  travel  drawn  from 
the  rare  book  collections  and  models  of  artificial 
earth  satellites  lent  by  the  National  Science  Founda- 
tion. 

Concerts  held  in  the  Library's  Coolidge  Audi- 
torium during  fiscal  1959  included  31  special  pro- 
giums  of  chamber  music  by  the  Budapest  String 
Quartet  and  other  artists  under  the  patronage  of 
the  Whittall  Foundation.  The  Coolidge  Foundation 
sponsored  six  chamber  music  concerts  in  the  Library 
and  33  extension  concerts  in  other  cities.  The 
Coolidge  Foundation  commissioned  four  composers 
to  write  new  scores,  and  the  Serge  Koussevitzky 
Foundation  in  the  Library  of  Congress  commis- 
sioned works  from  12  composers.  The  annual  con- 
cert sponsored  by  the  Nicholas  Longworth  Founda- 
tion featured  the  Beaux-Arts  String  Quartet. 

The  Whittall  Poetry  and  Literature  Fund  pre- 
sented American  and  English  poets  and  novelists 
in  readings  of  their  own  works.  Among  them  were 
Allen  Tate,  Padraic  Colum,  Robert  Frost,  Eudora 
Welty,  John  Wain,  and  Kingsley  Amis.  Arnold  Moss 
and  the  Shakespeare  Festival  Players  presented 
three  performances  of  Love's  Labor  Lost,  and  the 
Canadian  Players  of  Stratford,  Ontario,  were  seen 
in  Chekhov's  The  Cherry  Orchard. 

Through  a  $200,000  grant  from  the  Council  on 
Library  Resources,  Inc.,  the  Library  established  a 
project  to  record  on  cards  descriptions  of  some 
27,000  important  manuscript  collections  throughout 
the  nation  ( including  3,000  of  its  own  collections ) . 
A  study  of  problems  in  preserving  sound  recordings 
in  libraries,  initiated  by  the  Library  in  fiscal  1958 
through  a  $65,000  Rockefeller  Foundation  grant, 
was  completed  by  the  end  of  fiscal  1959  and  a  re- 
port was  issued  shortly  thereafter. 

A  major  project  to  test  the  feasibility  of  cataloging 
a  book  for  publication  ( designated  as  "cataloging  in 
source"),  which  was  begun  in  fiscal  1958  with  the 
aid  of  a  grant  of  $55,000  from  the  Council  on  Li- 
brary Resources,  Inc.,  was  brought  to  near-comple- 
tion during  fiscal  1959. 

Richard  Eberhart  of  Dartmouth  College  was 
appointed  to  succeed  Robert  Frost  as  Consultant  in 
Poetry  in  English;  and  Mr.  Frost  accepted  an  ap- 
pointment as  the  Library's  first  Honorary  Consultant 
in  the  Humanities.  — L.  QUINCY  MUMFORD 

LIBRARY  PROGRESS.  Landmarks  in  library  progress 
in  1 959  were  new  standards  for  college  and  scnool 
libraries  and  undergraduate  library  education,  and 
increased  library  service  to  rural  areas. 

Much  of  the  progress  in  public  libraries  came  as  a 
result  of  the  Library  Services  Act,  a  grants-in-aid 
program  which  distributed  funds  to  the  States  on  a 
matching  basis  through  the  State  library  extension 
agency.  Although  the  Library  Services  Act  when 
passed  in  1956  authorized  $7.5  million  annually  for 
five  years,  Congress  has  never  appropriated  the  full 
amount.  In  1959  Congress  appropriated  $6  million 
but  agreed  to  moke  grants  on  the  basis  of  the  full 
$7.5  million  on  the  theory  that  some  States  would 
not  be  able  to  match  the  full  amount. 

Fifty-two  States  and  Territories  (all  but  Indiana) 
participated  in  1959.  Over  800  rural  counties  across 
the  nation  received  new  or  improved  service.  Some 
30  of  these  counties  had  never  before  had  library 
service  within  their  borders.  More  than  120  new 
bookmobiles  and  other  vehicles  were  placed  in  oper- 
ation in  rural  areas  by  State  library  agencies. 

Federal,  State,  ana  local  funds  for  the  extension 
and  improvement  of  public  library  service  to  rural 
areas  totaled  $17,324,632  for  fiscal  1959.  State 
funds  to  match  the  Federal  grants  have  increased 
more  than  45  percent  since  the  program  began  three 
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years  ago,  and  equal  about  half  the  total  expendi- 
tures. 

California,  Nevada,  and  Pennsylvania  conducted 
and  published  comprehensive  surveys  of  public  li- 
brary service.  Needed  legislation  was  proposed  to 
the  1959  legislatures  but  passed  only  in  Nevada. 

The  U.S.  Office  of  Education  published  Statistics 
of  Public  Libraries:  1955-56  as  Chapter  5  of  the 
Biennial  Survey  of  Education  for  the  first  time.  Of 
the  6,249  public  library  systems  reporting,  58.4 
percent  served  populations  under  5,000,  compared 
with  66.8  percent  in  1939.  Only  403  systems  (or  6.5 
percent)  served  populations  of  over  50,000.  Local 
public  funds  continued  to  be  the  major  source  of 
public  library  income;  87.3  percent  ($162  million) 
came  from  local  sources.  (Library  Services  Act 
funds  were  not  available  until  1957. ) 

Expenditures  for  books,  periodicals,  and  audio- 
visual materials  increased  from  $8.75  million  in  1939 
to  $26.75  million  in  1956.  Only  3.9  percent  of  the 
reporting  libraries  had  annual  operating  expendi- 
tures over  $100,000,  the  figure  suggested  by  the  ALA 
standards  as  necessary  to  adequate  public  library 
service  for  a  single  system.  Approximately  11.5  mil- 
lion volumes  were  added  during  1955-56.  Over  173 
million  volumes  were  available  to  the  117.5  million 
people  served  by  the  public  library  systems  report- 
ing, or  1.5  books  per  capita.  Only  272  systems  re- 
ported collections  over  100,000. 

Approximately  490  million  volumes  were  circu- 
lated during  fiscal  1956,  an  increase  of  more  than 
a  hundred  million  over  1950.  Interestingly,  a  4.2 
per  capita  circulation  of  books  was  reported  for 
1956,  a  considerable  increase  over  the  3.4  per  capita 
in  1950.  Increased  population,  obsolescence,  and 
newly  created  regional  libraries  have  meant  that 
hundreds  of  cities  and  towns  are  planning  new  pub- 
lic library  buildings  or  have  them  under  construc- 
tion. 

National  Library  Week.  Libraries,  publishers,  and 
interested  citizens  promoted  the  second  National 
Library  Week,  Apr.  12-18,  1959.  The  Canadian 
Library  Week  Council,  Inc.  was  formed  to  celebrate 
the  week  simultaneously  with  the  United  States. 
There  were  also  observances  in  Brazil,  Colombia, 
El  Salvador,  and  Verona,  Italy.  The  American  Li- 
brary Association  voted  to  continue  support  of  the 
observance  of  National  Library  Week  for  three  years 
and  set  the  third  one  for  Apr.  3-9,  1960. 

Legislation.  There  was  much  activity  in  regard  to 
library  legislation  during  the  first  session  of  the 
86th  Congress.  Most  of  it  was  still  pending  at  ad- 
journment with  expectations  of  passage  during  the 
second  session. 

The  Nevada  legislature  passed  an  act  permitting 
county  library  trustees  to  contract  with  the  county 
commissioners  of  any  other  county  for  library  ser- 
vice. This  act  in  addition  to  other  laws  provide  the 
legal  framework  for  the  recommendations  of  the 
Nevada  State  survey  conducted  under  the  Library 
Services  Act.  New  Jersey  passed  a  State  aid  law 
which  encourages  tne  establishment  of  county  li- 
brary systems.  Six  other  States  passed  legislation 
affecting  libraries  and  their  administration  or  sup- 
port. 

The  National  Defense  Education  Act  of  1958, 
especially  under  Title  III,  affected  school  libraries. 
School  libraries  have  been  able  to  improve  their 
collections  in  science,  mathematics,  and  foreign  lan- 
guages by  means  of  the  Federal  funds  thus  pro- 
vided. 

Personnel.  As  in  other  professions,  the  shortage  of 
professionally  trained  personnel  is  still  great.  The 
vacancies  in  libraries  outnumber  the  new  graduates 
about  20  to  one.  The  average  salary  received  by  li- 
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brary  school  graduates  in  1958  was  $4,683  with  even 
higher  salaries  offered  in  1959.  The  most  serious 
shortage  was  in  public  libraries  with  the  most  acute 
need  in  cataloging  and  children's  work.  The  Amer- 
ican Library  Association  and  State  library  associa- 
tions sponsored  workshops  to  train  librarians  in  bet- 
ter methods  of  recruiting.  Five  States  incorporated 
scholarships  in  b brary  education  in  their  State  plans 
under  the  Library  Services  Act. 

State  Libraries.  The  first  Assembly  of  State  Li- 
brarians met  at  the  Library  of  Congress  Nov.  12-14, 
1 958.  Reference  and  archival  services,  service  to  the 
blind,  responsibility  for  extension  of  public  library 
service,  depository  and  exchange  responsibility  of 
the  Superintendent  of  Documents  and  the  deposi- 
tory libraries,  and  standards  of  service  for  State  li- 
braries were  discussed. 

Alaska  and  Tennessee  legislatures  passed  bills  in 
1959  transferring  their  State  libraries  to  the  depart- 
ment of  education  while  Idaho  officially  established 
the  State  library  under  the  management  of  the 
Idaho  State  Library  Board. 

School  Libraries.  In  1959,  there  was  a  crowing  em- 
phasis in  the  development  of  centralized  elementary 
school  libraries  and  in  the  increase  in  school  library 
supervisory  positions.  California,  Hawaii,  and  Ore- 
gon added  supervisory  positions  at  the  State  level. 

The  new  school  library  standards  were  approved 
by  the  American  Association  of  School  Librarians, 
a  division  of  the  American  Library  Association,  pub- 
lication to  be  early  in  1960.  Rutgers  University  stud- 
ied the  effectiveness  of  centralized  library  services 
in  elementary  schools.  The  project,  begun  in  the  fall 
of  1958,  is  to  be  completed  in  1960. 

Library  Education.  The  Standards  for  Undergrad- 
uate Library  Science  Programs  and  Guide  were 
adopted  by  the  ALA  Council  in  1959.  The  Standards 
may  be  used  as  a  self-evaluation  instrument  for  any 
institution  offering  an  undergraduate  library  educa- 
tion program.  The  Guide  was  written  specifically  to 
be  used  by  the  National  Council  for  Accreditation  of 
Teacher  Education.  The  major  assumptions  of  the 
Standards  are  that  professional  education  for  li- 
brarianship  encompasses  a  minimum  of  five  years  of 
study  beyond  the  secondary  school  culminating  in 
a  master's  degree;  and  the  amount  of  undergraduate 
library  science  shall  not  be  so  great  as  to  limit 
seriously  the  amount  of  general  education.  Western 
Michigan  University  Department  of  Librarianship 
was  accredited  in  1959  oy  the  American  Library 
Association  Committee  on  Accreditation,  making  a 
total  of  32  accredited  library  schools  in  the  United 
States  and  Canada. 

College  and  University  Libraries.  Standards  designed 
to  provide  a  guide  for  evaluation  of  libraries  in 
American  colleges  and  universities  which  empha- 
size four-year  undergraduate  instruction  were 
adopted  by  the  Association  of  College  and  Research 
Libraries  ( a  division  of  the  American  Library  Asso- 
ciation). Total  library  expenditures  in  college  and 
university  libraries  increased  in  1958  but  not  in  the 
same  proportion  as  total  university  expenditures. 
Median  beginning  salaries  showed  an  increase  in  all 
sizes  of  colleges,  with  the  beginning  salary  ranging 
from  $4,000  to  $4,500. 

The  ACRL  Grants  Program  received  funds  total- 
ing $172,500,  from  1955-59.  In  1959  there  were 
76  grants  of  $500  or  less  made  to  private  colleges  for 
materials.  The  Council  on  Library  Resources  granted 
$15,000  to  extend  the  Farmington  Plan  two  more 
years.  This  is  a  cooperative  agreement  among  re- 
search and  university  libraries  whereby  all  signifi- 
cant foreign  technical  books  are  purchased.  Ground 
was  broken  for  the  National  Library  of  Medicine  in 
Bethesda,  Md.,  on  June  12,  1959. 
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International.  The  Departments  of  State  and  Com- 
merce asked  the  American  Book  Council  to  furnish 
a  book  exhibit  at  the  American  National  Exhibition 
at  Moscow.  They  chose  a  library  bookmobile  as  a 
dramatic  way  to  give  meaning  and  interpretation 
to  the  book  publishing  business  and  to  the  use  of 
books  in  America.  Delmar,  N.Y.,  loaned  a  new,  and 
as  yet  unused,  bookmobile  and  the  American  Li- 
brary Association  furnished  the  transportation  costs. 
The  exhibit  was  so  popular  that  it  was  necessary  to 
close  the  bookmobile  on  August  19  because  all  the 
books  had  been  "borrowed."  On  August  22,  after 
the  closing  was  featured  in  the  New  Yorfc  Times, 
1,800  hardbound  and  1,000  paperbound  books 
(gifts  of  book  lovers  and  publishers)  were  on  a 
plane  bound  for  Moscow,  courtesy  of  the  Pan  Amer- 
ican Airlines. 

Nine  Japanese  librarians  participated  in  a  field 
seminar  to  improve  the  range  and  quality  of  refer- 
ence and  advisory  services  in  Japanese  libraries.  The 
American  Library  Association  received  a  grant  of 
$40,450  from  the  Rockefeller  Foundation  to  provide 
for  preliminary  seminars  in  Japan  and  for  two 
months  travel  and  intensive  study  of  American  li- 
brary practices  in  and  around  five  major  U.S.  cities. 

Ghana  and  Liberia  requested  library  surveys  by 
Harold  Lancour,  University  of  Illinois  Library 
School  in  1959.  A  library  school  was  established  and 
a  national  plan  of  library  service  was  set  up  as  a 
result. 

The  25th  annual  council  meeting  of  the  Interna- 
tional Federation  of  Library  Associations  met  in 
Warsaw,  Poland,  in  September  1959. 

Appointments:  Josef  Stummvoll.  director,  United 
Nations  Headquarters  Library,  New  York;  Carl 
White,  director,  Institute  of  Librarianship,  Univer- 
sity of  Ankara,  Turkey;  Luis  Floren,  director,  Es- 
cuela  Interamericana  de  Bibliotecologia,  Universi- 
dad  de  Antipquia,  Colombia.  — RUTH  M.  WHITE 
LIBYA.  A  kingdom  of  northern  Africa  consisting  of 
three  provinces:  Cyrenaica,  Tripolitania,  and  the 
Fezzan.  Formerly  an  Italian  colony,  Libya  was  pro- 
claimed an  independent  sovereign  state  on  Dec.  24, 
1951,  in  accordance  with  the  decision  of  the  UN 
General  Assembly.  Area:  679,358  sq.mi.  Pop.  (1957 
est.):  1,100,000.  It  is  estimated  that  60  percent  of 
the  population  is  settled,  the  rest  being  nomads  and 
semi-nomads.  The  entire  population  is  Moslem  ex- 
cept for  the  following  minorities  in  Tripolitania: 
5,000  Jews,  40,000  Italians,  2,500  Maltese,  and  800 
Greeks.  The  4,500  Jews  that  had  lived  in  Cyrenaica 
emigrated  to  Israel.  Chief  cities:  Tripoli  and  Ben- 
ghazi (dual  capitals),  Misurata,  Homs,  and  Zavia. 
Major  oases:  Tarabub,  Ghadames,  Murzuk,  Sebha, 
Ghat,  and  Kufra.  Arabic  is  the  official  language. 

Production  and  Trad*.  There  are  three  zones  in 
Libya:  the  Mediterranean,  the  only  one  properly 
suitable  for  agriculture;  the  sub-desert,  which  pro- 
duces the  alia  plant;  and  the  desert,  which  contains 
some  fertile  oases.  The  chief  products  are  olive  oil, 
dates,  fruits,  salt,  sponges,  fish,  and  tobacco.  Other 
products  include  matting,  carpets,  and  leather  ar- 
ticles. In  1958  imports  were  valued  at  L&34.5  mil- 
lion and  exports  at  L&5.5  million. 

Flncmc*.  Estimated  revenue  for  the  year  ending 
Mar.  31,  1959,  was  L£12.1  million,  including 
grants  for  development  of  L£3.4  million  from  the 
United  States  and  L£3.2  from  United  Kingdom 
sources.  In  fiscal  1959,  the  budget  was  expected  to 
balance  at  LE12.4  million.  Expenditure  during  the 
fiscal  year  1959-60  was  estimated  at  L£13.4  mil- 
lion. The  Libyan  pound  equals  U.S.$2.80. 

Govornmont.  According  to  the  constitution  of  Oct. 
7,  1951,  Libya  is  a  constitutional,  hereditary  mon- 
archy with  a  federal  representative  form  of  govern- 


ment. The  first  Idng  of  Libya  is  Saved  Idris  el 
Senussi,  the  leader  of  the  Senussi  Brotherhood  and 
former  head  of  the  Cyrenaican  government.  The 
Libyan  parliament,  known  as  the  Mailis  El  Umma, 
is  bicameral.  The  Senate  is  composed  of  24  mem- 
bers equally  divided  among  the  three  provinces  with 
the  king  appointing  half  of  the  members  and  the 
other  half  being  elected  bv  the  three  provincial  leg- 
islative councils.  The  first  Senate  established  in  1952 
was  entirely  appointed  by  the  king.  The  House  of 
Representatives  is  a  popularly  elected  body  of  55 
members.  Eventually  there  will  be  one  deputy  for 
each  20,000  inhabitants.  Pending  a  population  cen- 
sus, Tripolitania  has  33  seats,  Cyrenaica  14,  and  the 
Fezzan  eight.  No  province  may  have  less  than  five 
representatives. 

Provision  is  also  included  for  a  federal  Supreme 
Court.  Each  province  has  a  governor  appointed  bv 
the  king  and  an  executive  and  a  legislative  council, 
of  whose  members  at  least  three  quarters  are  to  be 
elected.  The  king's  ministers  are  responsible  to  the 
House  of  Representatives.  Although  the  constitution 
proclaims  Islam  as  the  state  religion,  it  includes 
guarantees  of  freedom  of  conscience  and  religion. 

Events,  1959.  For  the  second  consecutive  vear 
Libya  experienced  outward  political  calm.  King 
Idris,  who  had  withdrawn  considerably  from  po- 
litical activity  in  1958,  seems  to  have  taken  a  more 
personal  role  in  affairs  of  state  in  1959  The  70-vear- 
old  monarch,  without  direct  issue  and  ailing,  desig- 
nated his  nephew  Prince  El  Hassan  Rida  el  MaheH 
el  Senussi  as  Crown  Prince  with  the  right  of  suc- 
cession if  he  should  die  without  a  son.  Even  though 
the  Crown  Prince  is  without  experience,  the  king's 
action  somewhat  relieved  the  tension  that  had  been 
mounting  over  the  question  of  a  successor. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  vear,  conversations  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  Libya  were  begun  to 
review  the  U.S.-Libya  bases  agreement.  Although 
the  original  agreement  was  to  run  until  1971,  it  be- 
came a  political  necessity  within  Libya  to  call  for  a 
revision  of  the  treaty.  In  view  of  the  rapidly  chang- 
ing situation  in  the  Middle  East,  the  Libvan  gov- 
ernment wished  to  demonstrate  its  independence  by 
reviewing  its  agreements  with  Britain  and  the 
United  States  over  military  bases  in  Libya.  Last 
vear,  a  new  agreement  was  reached  with  the  United 
Kingdom.  At  the  outset  of  the  conversations  with 
the  United  States,  Libya  wanted  considerably  more 
financial  and  technical  assistance  than  was  provided 
for  in  the  original  agreement  in  exchange  for  the 
use  of  Wheelus  Field  Airbase.  On  May  25,  it  was 
reported  that  the  United  States  and  Libya  had 
reached  a  new  agreement  but  the  negotiations  re- 
mained deadlocked  in  mid-December.  On  Tune  29, 
the  U.S.  Development  Loan  Fund  entered  into  an 
agreement  with  the  Libyan  government  to  provide 
a  $5  million  loan  for  electric  power  generating  and 
transmission  facilities  to  serve  Tripoli  and  surround- 
ing areas. 

One  of  the  most  significant  events  in  Libya  was 
the  further  discovery  of  oil  deposits  in  substantial 
amounts.  The  Oasis  Company  of  Libva  (a  subsid- 
iary of  the  Ohio  Oil  Co. )  which  in  1958  announced 
two  strikes  of  oil  in  its  1.25  million  acre  concession 
south  of  the  Gulf  of  Sirte  announced  discovery  of  a 
third  strike  on  May  5.  On  June  12  Esso  Standard 
(Libya)  announced  that  it  had  brought  in  an  oil 
well  producing  17,000  barrels  a  dav.  This  discovery 
represented  the  first  indications  of  truly  extensive 
oil  deposits  in  Libya. 

Libya  had  a  serious  drought  in  1959,  and  critical 
grain  shortages  developed.  The  United  States  made 
several  grants  of  wheat  to  Libya  for  famine  relief  to- 
taling 59,000  tons  during  the  year. 
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Directly  related  to  Libya's  perennial  problem  of 
coping  with  its  arid  climate,  the  Food  and  Agricul- 
tural Organization  (FAO)  has  undertaken  a  pro- 
gram of  developing  a  dry-land  farming.  This  pro- 
gram, begun  in  1U58  for  a  three  year  introductory 
period,  gathered  momentum  in  1959,  and  is  ex- 
pected to  increase  the  yield  of  the  Libyan  soil 
greatly.  Undertaken  jointly  with  the  Libyan  gov- 
ernment, the  FAO  program  provides  plans  lor  build- 
ing plants  for  date  processing  and  packaging,  im- 
proving livestock  and  livestock  products,  increasing 
crop  production  through  increased  technical  as- 
sistance to  fanners,  and  introducing  more  modern 
equipment  and  more  effective  locust  control. 

Toward  the  end  of  the  year  Libya  extended  invi- 
tations to  80  countries  to  participate  in  the  Tripoli- 
tania  International  Fair  scheduled  for  1961. 

—BENJAMIN  RTVLJN 

LIECHTENSTEIN.  A  central  European  principality. 
Area:  61  sq.mi.  Pop.  (1956  est):  15,000.  Capital, 
Vaduz  3,300.  Chief  products:  corn,  wine,  fruit, 
wood,  and  marble.  Mam  industries:  cotton  spinning 
and  weaving,  leather  goods,  pottery,  and  livestock 
raising.  Liechtenstein  belongs  to  the  Swiss  Customs 
Union;  Swiss  currency  is  used.  (In  January  1958, 
one  Swiss  franc  was  equal  to  U.S.$0.2335. )  Budget 
( 1959  est. ) :  revenue  10,106,660  Swiss  francs;  ex- 
penditure 10,254,924  Swiss  francs.  Reigning  Prince: 
Francis  Joseph  II  (succeeded  to  throne  July  25, 
1938).  Head  of  government:  Alexander  Frick. 

Events,  1959.  A  summit  conference  of  the  "Little 
Four,"  Monaco,  Andorra,  San  Marino,  and  Liechten- 
stein, cluefly  on  the  economics  of  tourism,  took  place 
Oct.  22,  1959,  near  Vaduz.  The  chairman  was 
Baron  von  Falz-Fein. 

LITHUANIA.  A  Baltic  republic,  occupied  by  the 
U.S.S.R.  on  June  15-17, 1940,  and  absorbed  into  the 
Soviet  Union  by  decree  on  Aug.  3,  1940.  Area:  26,- 
270  sq.mi.  Pop.  (1956  est.):  2.7  million.  Chief 
towns  (1956  est.):  Vilnius  (Vilna)  200,000  inhabi- 
tants, Kaunas  (Kovno)  195,000.  Agriculture  is  the 
prime  occupation  of  the  people.  The  main  crops  in- 
clude rye,  wheat,  oats,  tarley,  flax,  potatoes,  and 
sugar  beets.  Livestock  raising  is  important.  Manu- 
factured goods  include  linen  fabrics,  yarn,  cotton, 
leather,  tobacco,  plywood,  lumber,  ana  sugar. 
Budget  estimate  (1957):  2,523  million  rubles. 

The  Supreme  Soviet,  headed  by  President  Y.  I. 
Paletskis,  was  elected  in  1959  and  consists  of  209 
deputies. 

LIVESTOCK.  World  livestock  production  has  been 
on  a  rising  trend  for  several  years  and  numbers  of 
all  species  were  expected  by  the  Foreign  Agricul- 
tural Service  to  reach  new  records  in  1959.  The 
postwar  rise  in  incomes  and  living  standards  as 
well  as  the  growth  in  population  has  created  a 
strong  demand  for  animal  products. 

Numbers  of  cattle  continued  their  steady  increase 
during  1958,  setting  a  new  record  of  about  992  mil- 
lion head,  1  percent  above  1957  and  8  percent  above 
the  1951-55  average.  The  Foreign  Agricultural 
Service  expected  numbers  to  exceed  one  billion  head 
by  the  end  of  1959.  The  increase  of  14  million  head 
in  1958  over  1957  resulted  from  increases  of  4.1 
million  in  both  Soviet  Russia  and  North  America, 
2.2  million  in  South  America,  1.9  million  in  Europe, 
and  1.8  million  hi  Asia.  In  the  United  States  where 
a  rapid  increase  in  cattle  is  occurring,  the  number 
on  farms  at  the  end  of  1958  was  96.8  million,  Brazil 
had  72  million,  and  the  U.S.S.R.  70.8  million.  No 
1958  estimate  was  available  for  India,  by  far  the 
leader  in  cattle  numbers,  with  203.6  million  in  1956. 

Hog  numbers  have  risen  rapidly  since  the  end  of 
World  War  II.  The  estimated  total  of  477  million 
in  January  1959,  was  6  percent  over  1958.  Com- 


pared with  the  1951-55  average,  the  world  total 
was  up  40  percent  with  increases  of  11  percent  in 
North  America,  39  percent  in  South  America,  14 
percent  in  West  Europe,  19  percent  in  east  Europe, 
70  percent  in  the  U.S.S.R.,  71  percent  in  Asia,  19 
percent  in  Africa,  and  25  percent  in  Oceania.  Com- 
munist China  has  about  a  third  of  the  world's  hogs. 
In  early  1959,  the  United  States  had  57  million 
head,  the  U.S.S.R.  48.5  million,  and  Brazil  46 
million. 

Sheep  numbers  rose  to  967  million  in  early  1959, 
15  million  above  1958  and  a  new  record.  Australia 
with  about  150  million  and  the  U.S.S.R.  with  nearly 
130  million  were  the  leading  sheep  producers. 

The  22  principal  dairy  countries  produced  about 
385  billion  Ib.  ot  milk  in  1959  compared  with  389 
billion  in  1958.  The  United  States  with  about  124.5 
billion  more  than  doubled  the  42-billion-pound 
production  of  France,  the  second  largest  producer. 

—WAYNE  DEXTER 

LLOYD,  (John)  Stlwyn  (Brook*).  Secretary  of  State 
for  Foreign  Affairs  of  Great  Britain,  born  July  28, 
1904,  and  educated  at  Fettes  and  Magdalene  Col- 
lege, Cambridge.  He  rose  to  the  rank  of  brigadier 
in  the  British  Second  Army  during  World  War  II. 
Since  1945,  he  has  been  Conservative  M.P.  for  the 
Wirral  division  of  Cheshire.  Entering  the  govern- 
ment in  1951  as  Minister  of  State  in  the  Foreign 
Office,  he  was  promoted  to  the  post  of  Minister  of 
Supply  in  1954  and  Minister  of  Defence  in  1955. 
He  was  named  Foreign  Secretary  in  Sir  Anthony 
Eden's  cabinet  in  1955,  retained  the  post  in  Harold 
Macmillan's  cabinet,  appointed  in  1957.  and  was 
confirmed  again  following  the  general  elections  of 
Oct.  8,  1959. 

LOUISIANA.  A  west  south  central  State.  Area:  48,- 
523  sq.mi.  Pop.  (1959  est):  3,166.000.  Chief  cities 
(1958  est):  Baton  Rouge  (capital)  160.000,  New 
Orleans  650,500,  Shreveport  182,000,  Lake  Charles 
68,000,  Monroe  48,200,  and  Alexandria  43,400. 

Nickname,  The  Pelican  State.  Motto,  Union,  Jus- 
tice and  Confidence.  Flower,  Magnolia.  Bird  (un- 
official), Eastern  Brown  Pelican.  Song,  Song  of 
Louisiana.  Entered  the  Union  Apr.  8,  1812.  See 
EDUCATION,  SCHOOLS,  VITAL  STATISTICS. 

Financ*.  For  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30,  1958, 
general  revenue  amounted  to  $604.4  million;  and 
general  expenditure  to  $691.3  million.  Borrowing 
during  the  fiscal  year  amounted  to  $32.08  million; 
and  debt  redemption  was  $20.9  million. 

Elections.  There  were  no  general  elections  for  ma- 
jor state-wide  officers  in  1959. 

Legislation.  The  Louisiana  legislature  met  in  regu- 
lar session  from  May  11-June  9  and  in  special  ses- 
sion on  August  10.  The  Governor's  salary  was  in- 
creased from  $18,000  to  $20,000.  The  salary  of  the 
Chief  Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court  was  increased  to 
$19,000;  Associate  Justices  were  increased  to  $18,- 
500;  and  Judges  of  the  Courts  of  Appeal  to  $17,500. 
The  salary  for  the  Superintendent  of  Education  was 
increased  to  $16,000,  and  for  members  of  the  Public 
Service  Commission  from  $8,500  to  $10,500.  Among 
amendments  liberalizing  retirement  provisions  were 
provisions  for  increased  benefits  and  contributions 
for  members  and  officers  of  the  legislature  and  the 
State  police.  The  mandatory  retirement  age  for 
members  of  the  teachers  retirement  system  was  in- 
creased at  the  option  of  the  hiring  authority  from 
65  to  68,  all  contributions  and  credit  for  service  to 
cease  at  age  65. 

The  transfer  to  State  agencies  of  real  property 
other  than  streets  and  sidewalks  administered  by 
parishes  and  municipalities  was  provided  for. 

Welfare  legislation  included  a  measure  to  prohibit 
welfare  assistance  under  the  aid  to  dependent  chil- 
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dren  program  for  the  third  and  succeeding  children 
of  any  mother,  the  provision  to  take  effect  when 
approved  by  the  Federal  government.  The  Depart- 
ment of  Health  was  authorized  to  negotiate  with  the 
U.S.  Department  of  Interior  concerning  the  con- 
struction and  maintenance  of  a  salt  water  conversion 
plant. 

Officers,  1959.  Governor,  Earl  K.  Long;  Lieut.  Gov- 
ernor, Lether  E.  Frazar;  Secretary  of  State,  Wade 
O.  Martin,  Jr.;  Attorney  General,  Jack  P.  F.  Gremil- 
lion:  State  Treasurer,  A.  P.  Tugwell;  State  Auditor, 
William  J.  Dodd. 

LUTHERAN  CHURCH.  Membership  in  the  16  Lutheran 
church  bodies  in  the  United  States  and  Canada  was 
8,090,000.  Of  the  total,  250,149  were  in  Canada. 

An  agreement  was  reached  late  in  the  year  be- 
tween tne  National  Lutheran  Council  and  the  Lu- 
theran Church-Missouri  Synod,  to  meet  in  1960  for 
discussion  of  possible  expansion  of  Lutheran  coop- 
eration. The  2,315,000-member  Missouri  Synod  has 
participated  in  some  programs  conducted  by  the 
Council,  which  represents  eight  bodies  with  a  com- 
bined membership  of  over  five  million,  but  has  re- 
fused to  join  either  the  Council  or  the  Lutheran 
World  Federation. 

Final  dates  were  set  during  the  year  for  formal 
merger  in  April  1960,  of  the  Evangelical  Lutheran 
Church,  the  American  Lutheran  Church,  and  the 
United  Evangelical  Lutheran  Church,  into  a  new 
body  which  will  be  known  as  The  American 
Lutheran  Church.  It  will  have  a  membership  of 
well  over  two  million,  and  begin  actual  functioning 
on  Jan.  1,  1961. 

Rapid  progress  was  made  in  negotiations  toward 
merger  of  four  other  Lutheran  bodies  with  a  com- 
bined membership  of  over  3  million.  These  are  the 
2,440,000-member  United  Lutheran  Church  in 
America  (largest  in  America),  the  Augustana  Lu- 
theran Church,  the  Suomi  Synod,  and  the  American 
Evangelical  Lutheran  Church.  June  1962  was  set  as 
target  date  for  this  merger  at  a  joint  union  meeting 
late  in  1959.  The  name  "Lutheran  Evangelical 
Church  in  America"  was  accepted  by  this  group. 

In  the  more  conservative  Lutheran  Synodical 
Conference,  ties  were  strengthened  during  the  year, 
when  the  Missouri  Synod,  at  its  44th  triennial  con- 
ference, voted  to  approve  a  "Statement  on  Scrip- 
ture" reaffirming  a  literal  approach  to  the  Biblical 
revelation.  Two  members  of  this  conference  changed 
their  names  during  the  year.  The  Evangelical  Lu- 
theran Synod  of  Wisconsin  and  Other  States  became 
the  Wisconsin  Evangelical  Lutheran  Synod.  The 
Slovak  Evangelical  Lutheran  Church  became  the 
Synod  of  Evangelical  Lutheran  Churches. 
LUTHERAN  WORLD  FEDERATION  (LWF).  An  association 
of  61  member  churches  numbering  50  million  peo- 
ple in  32  countries.  The  Federation  also  serves  and  is 
in  contact  with  the  20  million  other  Lutherans  in 
the  various  parts  of  the  world.  With  its  staff  at 
headquarters  in  Geneva,  Switzerland,  it  has  three 
main  departments:  theology,  world  service,  and 
world  mission.  In  addition  there  is  a  committee  on 
Latin  America  whose  director  has  his  office  in  New 
York.  The  LWF  has  also  four  study  commissions, 
functioning  in  the  spheres  of  education,  steward- 
ship, and  congregational  life,  inner  mission  (Chris- 
tian social  welfare),  and  international  affairs. 

Highest  body  of  the  Federation  is  the  Assembly 
composed  of  delegates  from  all  the  member  churches 
which  meets  every  five  years.  The  Constituent  As- 
sembly took  place  at  Lund,  Sweden,  in  1947,  and 
subsequent  ones  were  held  in  Hanover,  Germany 
(1952\  and  Minneapolis,  Minn.  (1957).  The  next 
Assembly  will  be  held  in  the  summer  of  1963  in 
Helsinki,  Finland.  President  for  the  current  five-year 


period  is  Dr.  Franklin  Clark  Fry  of  New  York,  head 
of  the  United  Lutheran  Church  in  America.  Since 
1951  the  executive  secretary  has  been  Dr.  Carl  E. 
Lund-Quist,  an  American  clergyman  belonging  to 
the  Augustana  Lutheran  Church. 

Two  pioneer  projects  of  the  LWF  moved  closer 
to  realization  during  1959.  One  was  a  plan  to  estab- 
lish a  $400,000  radio  station  for  broadcasting  to  all 
parts  of  Africa,  western  and  southern  Asia.  In  1959 
Lutheran  churches  of  the  world  raised  or  pledged 
the  necessary  funds  to  make  the  station  possible  and, 
on  December  4,  permission  was  received  from  the 
Ethiopian  government  to  establish  the  station  in  that 
country.  The  other  pioneer  project  will  provide  for 
high-level  scholarly  research  into  the  present-day 
theology  and  character  of  other  Christian  confes- 
sions, notably  Roman  Catholicism. 

The  Department  of  World  Service,  with  a  field 
budget  of  about  $1.5  million  and  a  staff  of  530,  con- 
tinued its  broad  program  of  material  and  spiritual 
assistance.  This  program  includes  service  to  refu- 
gees, material  relief,  inter-church  aid,  and  guidance 
to  member  churches  in  stewardship  and  evangelism. 
Outside  of  Europe,  major  world  service  relief  opera- 
tions are  still  carried  on  among  refugees  in  the 
Middle  East  and  Hong  Kong.  There  are  projects  also 
in  20  other  countries. 

For  the  Committee  on  Latin  America,  the  1959 
highlight  was  the  sponsoring  of  its  third  Latin 
American  Lutheran  Conference  at  Buenos  Aires  in 
April.  It  brought  together  93  Lutheran  leaders  from 
14  Western  Hemisphere  countries.  Lutherans  in 
Latin  America  are  estimated  at  900,000,  and  they 
have  resident  pastors  in  Mexico,  Central  America, 
and  every  South  American  country.  This  committee 
and  the  three  LWF  departments  all  have  exchange 
programs  under  which  Lutherans  are  enabled  to 
spend  several  months  in  another  country,  often  the 
United  States,  to  study  specific  aspects  of  church 
life.  In  addition,  continent-wide  Lutheran  confer- 
ences are  sponsored  by  the  LWF  in  Asia  and  Africa, 
as  well  as  in  Latin  America.  Such  conferences  are 
scheduled  for  Antsirab6,  Madagascar,  in  September 
1960,  and  Sumatra,  Indonesia,  in  1961. 

—CARL  E.  LUND-QUIST 

LUXEMBURG  (Luxembourg).  A  Grand  Duchy  in  west- 
ern Europe  bounded  by  Germany,  Belgium,  and 
France.  Area:  998  sq.mi.  Pop.  (1958):  317,853. 
Chief  cities:  Luxembourg  (capital)  70,158  inhabi- 
tants, Esch-Alzette  28,384,  Differdange  17,946, 
Dudelange  14,563,  and  Petange  11,521. 

About  one  third  of  the  population  is  engaged  in 
agriculture,  the  main  crops  being  oats,  wheat,  po- 
tatoes, rye,  and  grapes.  Mining  and  metallurgy  are 
the  chief  industries  and  have  a  combined  annual 
production  of  13.3  million  metric  tons.  Revenue  for 
1958  was  estimated  at  4,997,709  francs;  expenditure 
at  5,080,902  francs.  Foreign  trade  statistics  are  in- 
cluded with  those  of  Belgium.  The  Luxembourg 
franc  and  the  Belgian  franc  are  of  equal  value. 
Benelux,  an  economic  union  of  Belgium,  Nether- 
lands, and  Luxembourg  was  established  Tan.  1, 
1948. 

The  country  is  governed  by  a  Chamber  of  52 
Deputies  elected  for  five  years  by  universal  adult 
vote,  with  26  renewable  every  three  years.  Legisla- 
tion is  submitted  to  the  Council  of  State.  An  elec- 
tion held  Feb.  1,  1959,  after  the  resignation  of  the 
government,  gave  six  seats  formerly  held  by  the 
Roman  Catholics  to  the  Liberals.  There  are  12  Lib- 
erals, 20  Roman  Catholics,  17  Socialists,  and  three 
Communists  in  the  Chamber.  Ruler:  Grand  Duchess 
Charlotte.  Prime  Minister:  M.  Pierre  Werner. 
MACAO.  A  colony  of  Portugal  in  southern  China, 
comprising  the  island  of  Macao  and  the  small  ad- 
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jacent  islands  of  Taipa  and  Coldane,  at  the  mouth 
of  the  Canton  River.  Area:  6  sq.mi.  Pop.  (1954): 
200,000.  Fishing  and  trading  are  important  indus- 
tries. Finance  (1957  est.):  revenue  113.3  million 
escudos  and  expenditure  95.3  million  escudos. 
McELROY,  N«ll  Hosier.  Former  U.S.  Secretary  of  De- 
fense, born  Oct.  30,  1904,  in  Berea,  Ohio.  From 
1948-57  he  was  president  of  Procter  &  Gamble,  and 
in  1955  was  selected  Chairman  of  the  White  House 
Conference  on  Education  by  President  Eisenhower. 
In  October  1957,  he  succeeded  Charles  E.  Wilson  as 
Secretary  of  Defense.  President  Eisenhower  ac- 
cepted his  resignation  on  Dec.  1,  1959,  and  gave 
Thomas  S.  Cates,  Jr.,  a  recess  appointment  as  De- 
fense Secretary. 

MACHINE  BUILDING.  The  most  striking  feature  in 
machine  tool  development  is  the  continued  interest 
in  the  use  of  automated  machinery,  particularly  in 
those  fields  where  volume  is  large  enough  to  war- 
rant the  installation  of  the  special  machinery  neces- 
sary. The  idea  of  automation  is  not  itself  a  new 
one.  but  it  was  not  until  World  War  II  that  a  serious 
exploration  of  its  possible  uses  was  begun.  One  of 
the  first  notable  installations  was  made  by  Greenlee. 
of  Rockford,  111.,  who  grouped  the  equipment  used 
to  machine  cylinder  heads  for  the  radial  airplane 
motors  then  in  use. 

In  this  early  system  there  were  as  many  stations 
of  operation  as  were  necessary  to  hold  one  of  the 
heads  while  the  necessary  drilling,  bonng  and  other 
operations  were  performed.  Thus,  while  production 
was  in  fact  increased,  a  large  amount  of  floor  space 
was  required  to  move  the  work  from  one  operation 
to  the  next.  Furthermore,  any  failure  along  the  line 
tied  up  the  entire  piocess. 

In  subsequent  years  many  of  these  early  problems 
were  solved,  reducing  the  necessary  floor  space  as 
well  as  the  delays.  For  example,  the  Kearney  & 
Trecker  Company,  one  of  the  pioneers  in  standard 
milling  machines,  has  developed  a  radical  machine 
tool  known  as  the  Numerical  Control  (K  &  T  N  C). 
In  this  new  machine  the  work  is  held  in  one  position 
until  it  is  completed,  instead  of  moving  from  one 
station  to  another  along  a  line  of  machine  tools  each 
performing  a  single  operation.  Only  one  fixture  is 
required  tor  as  many  as  31  operations.  The  tools 
needed  are  held  in  a  magazine  and  arc  automatically 
presented  to  the  work  in  proper  sequence  until  the 
piece  is  completed. 

The  entire  sequence  of  operations  is  tape-con- 
trolled, including  the  selection  of  the  proper  tool  for 
the  next  operation  and  its  return  to  the  maga/ine 
in  which  they  are  held.  The  saving  in  floor  space 
used,  and  in  the  fixtures  required,  helps  to  offset  the 
cost  of  each  machine. 

Automation  is  also  reaching  the  electric  welding 
field  as  well  as  the  machine  shop.  Engineers  of  the 
A.  O.  Smith  Company,  Milwaukee,  Wis.,  who  built 
an  automated  automobile  frame  building  plant  in 
1920,  expect  to  apply  automated  methods  to  the 
welding  of  automobile  frames.  Automation  will  thus 
control  not  only  the  handling  of  the  frame  parts 
which  are  to  be  welded,  but  the  welding  current  and 
welding  methods  as  well. 

The  first  plant,  which  was  in  operation  from  1920 
to  1958.  handled  automobile  frames  from  the  blank- 
ing of  the  side  rails:  offset  the  rear  for  clearing  the 
axles,  assembled  the  side  members  in  rights  and 
lefts,  shot  the  rivets  into  place  by  compressed  air, 
riveted  them,  and  finally  painted  the  frames. 

The  use  of  the  punched  tape  method  of  automatic 
control  is  also  growing.  Most  of  the  tape  now  used  is 
of  a  plastic  material  whose  insulating  qualities  pre- 
vent the  passage  of  electric  current  except  through 
the  perforations  in  the  tape.  The  tape  controls  auto- 


matically permit  the  passages  of  current  at  the 
proper  instant  and  include  the  handling  of  the  work 
as  well  as  the  operations  performed. 

The  first  tape  controlled  mechanism  of  which  we 
have  record  was  a  boiler  punching  machine  built 
by  the  William  Sellers  Company  of  Philadelphia, 
over  50  years  ago.  This  mechanism  controlled  the 
spacing  of  the  holes  by  admitting  air  at  desired  in- 
tervals, to  the  spacing  mechanism  beneath  the  tape. 

In  addition  to  the  advances  in  automation,  the 
machine  building  industry  is  making  improvements 
in  many  other  fields  as  well.  For  example,  there  is  a 
newly  developed  finishing  process,  originated  in 
Germany,  known  as  "Supfin, '  which  is  now  being 
developed  by  the  Taft-Pierce  Company,  makers  of 
gage  blocks,  among  other  products.  This  process 
uses  abrasive  stones  of  very  fine  grit,  running  up 
to  "1200."  It  is  claimed  that  the  resulting  surface 
( on  almost  any  material )  is  more  nearly  perfect  than 
the  surface  produced  by  any  other  process  now  in 
use.  "Supfin  is  employed  frequently  to  correct  er- 
rors produced  during  previous  operations. 

The  so-called  "building  block"  method  of  ma- 
chine tool  construction  ( assembling  various  units  in 
any  desired  combination)  has  proven  successful  in 
rebuilding  the  machine  equipment  for  the  Falcon, 
the  new  small  car  of  the  Ford  Motor  Company.  In 
manufacturing  the  new  six-cylinder  motors  used  by 
the  Falcon,  the  units  employed  in  building  the 
V-eight  motors  were  simply  reassembled,  saving  a 
great  deal  of  time.  Ford  officials  estimated  that  this 
new  method  saved  one  million  dollars  and  a  year  in 
production  time. 

In  the  field  of  new  materials  there  is  also  evidence 
of  considerable  gains,  particularly  in  their  applica- 
tion in  the  plane  industry.  The  use  of  titanium,  first 
employed  in  military  aircraft  nearly  ten  years  ago, 
has  reduced  weight  drastically  compared  to  the 
lightweight  materials  previously  used.  It  is  said,  for 
example,  that  in  the  new  DC-8  of  Douglas  Aircraft 
the  substitution  of  945  pounds  of  titanium  has  made 
it  possible  for  this  jet  plane  to  carry  five  additional 
passengers. 

Northrup  is  using  a  plastic  known  as  Teflon,  in 
the  form  of  "sandwiches."  A  core  of  expanded,  or 
honey-combed  material  fits  between  flat  sheets,  pro- 
ducing a  strong  material  capable  of  replacing  sheet 
metals  in  many  places.  Some  of  these  sandwiches, 
up  to  one-and-a-half  inches  thick,  have  proved  to  be 
stronger  than  steel  of  the  same  weight. 

Another  interesting  development  of  recent  years 
is  what  is  known  as  "spark  die-sinking."  Involved  is 
a  process  of  disintegratine  metal  by  an  electric 
spark,  a  method  first  used  in  removing  parts  of 
broken  tools  from  the  material  in  which  they  are 
embedded.  This  method  is  now  used  in  all  shops 
where  accidents  of  this  kind  occur,  as  it  removes 
the  broken  part  without  damage  to  the  part  being 
machined. 

A  newer  application  is  in  removing  the  metal  from 
die  blocks  instead  of  drilling  and  milling  as  was 
formerly  common  practice.  Electric  current  from  an 
electrode,  or  tool,  of  the  desired  shape,  directs  elec- 
tric current  into  the  die  block,  and  particles  of  steel 
are  disintegrated,  and  removed  by  a  stream  of  liquid 
forced  against  the  die  at  about  100  pounds  pressure 
per  square  inch.  This  washes  away  the  particles  as 
they  are  formed.  Another  system  uses  a  pulsating 
current  which  does  not  require  the  heavy  pressure 
of  the  lubricant  to  remove  the  disintegrated  par- 
ticles. 

There  is  some  concern  among  tool  and  die  makers 
in  this  country  about  a  growing  shortage  of  highly 
skilled  men.  There  are  approximately  2,500  tool  and 
die  shops  in  the  United  States,  on  which  the  auto- 
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mobile,  airplane,  and  household  appliance  indus- 
tries depend  heavily.  They  employ  34,000  workers. 
In  spite  of  the  shortage,  however,  it  is  noted  that 
only  half  of  the  shops  are  training  tool  makers. 

The  tool  and  diemakers  associations  have  been 
pressing  for  steps  to  increase  the  number  of  young 
men  trained  in  this  field,  estimating  that  approxi- 
mately 8,000  trainees  should  be  learning  this  trade 
at  all  times.  The  importance  of  training  is  particu- 
larly great  with  the  continuing  growth  of  automated 
industries.  —FRED  H.  COLVTN 

MACMILLAN,  (Mauric.)  Harold.  Prime  Minister  of 
Great  Britain  and  First  Lord  of  the  Treasury,  bom 
in  London,  England,  Feb.  10,  1894.  He  was  edu- 
cated at  Eton  and  Balliol  College,  Oxford,  and  was 
a  director  of  Macmillan  &  Co.,  Ltd.,  the  Macmillan 
Co.,  New  York,  and  the  Monotype  Corporation.  He 
first  became  a  Conservative  M.P.  in  1924  and  has 
held  many  government  posts,  including  those  of 
Minister  of  Housing  and  Local  Government,  1951- 
54,  and  Minister  of  Defence,  1954-55.  Appointed 
Secretary  of  State  for  Foreign  Affairs  in  April  1955, 
he  became  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  in  Decem- 
ber 1955.  He  was  appointed  to  his  present  posts  in 
1957,  succeeding  Sir  Anthony  Eden.  During  1959, 
he  visited  France,  West  Germany,  the  Soviet  Union, 
and  the  United  States;  and  he  and  his  party  won 
the  British  general  elections  on  October  8.  See 
GREAT  BRITAIN. 

MADAGASCAR.  An  island  off  the  southeast  coast  of 
Africa  which  became  an  autonomous  republic  within 
the  French  Community  in  1958.  See  MALAGASY  RE- 
PUBLIC. 

MADEIRA  (Funchal).  A  croup  of  five  Portuguese  is- 
lands, consisting  of  Madeira,  Porto  Santo,  and  three 
uninhabited  islands,  situated  in  the  Atlantic  about 
520  mi.  southwest  of  Lisbon.  Area:  314  sq.mi.  Pop. 
(1950):  269,769.  Capital:  Funchal  (on  Madeira) 
37,035  inhabitants.  Chief  products:  wine,  sugar,  em- 
broidery, linen,  leather,  baskets,  vegetables,  fish, 
and  fruits.  Important  imports  are  cereals,  textiles, 
and  coal.  The  islands  are  administered  as  a  district 
of  metropolitan  Portugal. 

MAGAZINES.  American  magazines  set  new  records 
in  circulation  and  advertising  in  1959  with  the  dol- 
lar volume  of  the  latter  soaring  to  more  than  $815 
million,  a  gain  of  12  percent  over  1958.  The  total 
circulation  increase  was  estimated  at  4  percent. 
There  were  46  magazines  with  circulations  of  more 
than  a  million  and  four  had  circulations  of  more 
than  six  million  an  issue.  The  Saturday  Evening  Post 
attained  this  rank  during  the  year  to  join  Reader's 
Digest,  Life  and  TV  Guide  in  this  high  circulation 
group. 

Reader's  Digest,  the  circulation  leader,  increased 
its  U.S.  circulation  base  from  11.75  million  to  12 
million  effective  with  the  January  1960  issue.  In 
addition  the  magazine  had  more  than  8.5  million 
circulation  abroad  in  13  languages.  While  continu- 
ing to  refuse  liquor  and  tobacco  advertising,  the 
Digest  registered  a  50  percent  gain  in  advertising, 
the  most  of  any  major  magazine,  in  its  U.S.  editions 
in  1959.  Contributing  to  this  was  a  36-page  Ford 
Motor  Co.  insert  costing  $780,000.  The  January 
1960  Caribbean  edition  carried  a  record  20-page 
Spanish-language  recipe  insert  for  Standard  Brands. 

Life,  the  advertising  leader,  increased  its  pages 
to  3,666,  a  gain  of  254,  and  its  revenue  to  $134.3 
million,  a  gain  of  $11.7  million.  Other  Time,  Inc. 
magazines  also  gained  in  circulation  and  lineage 
while  riots  in  Bolivia  over  a  story  in  its  Spanish 
language  edition  attested  to  the  impact  of  Time  in 
Latin  America.  The  group  moved  into  a  new  48- 
story  Time  and  Life  Building  in  New  York's  Rocke- 
feller Center  at  the  end  of  the  year, 


Important  gains  also  were  reported  by  the  Ladies' 
Home  Journal,  Look,  U.S.  News  6-  World  Report, 
McCaH's,  Woman's  Day,  Business  Week,  Newsweek, 
Popular  Science,  Nation's  Business,  Coronet,  Popu- 
lar Mechanics,  Redbook,  Playboy,  TV  Guide, 
Ebony,  and  many  others.  The  New  Yorker  turned 
away  advertising  for  several  issues. 

Look  and  the  Saturday  Evening  Post  joined  the 
more  than  a  score  of  magazines  publishing  regional 
editions.  Readers  Digest,  already  producing  a  west 
coast  edition,  announced  a  New  York  City  one  for 
1960.  Newsweek  started  an  edition  in  braille  for 
the  blind.  Life  added  Caribbean  and  Mexican  Span- 
ish-language editions. 

Two  new  magazines,  Echo  and  Living  Music, 
undertook  to  provide  some  of  their  contents  as  re- 
cordings. Use  of  special  inserts,  pull-outs,  gatefolds 
and  other  editorial  and  advertising  novelties  in- 
creased. An  Upjohn  advertisement  in  Veterinary 
Medicine,  for  example,  popped  up  as  a  cardboard 
cube  when  the  reader  turned  to  it.  Some  pages  were 
printed  on  aluminum.  Some  advertisements  had 
samples  of  products  attached.  Peter  Schruth,  a  Cur- 
tis Publishing  Co.  executive,  predicted  magazines 
soon  would  appeal  to  all  five  senses— sight,  sound, 
smell,  touch  and  taste— through  the  printed  page. 

Ownership  Chang**.  Two  purchases  by  Samuel  I. 
Newhouse,  newspaper  publisher,  were  the  largest 
magazine  transactions  during  the  year.  In  the  first, 
he  paid  over  $5  million  to  the  Amalgamated  Press, 
Ltd.,  of  London  for  control  of  Conde  Nast  Publica- 
tions, Inc.  This  publishes  Vogue,  House  6-  Garden, 
Glamour,  and  Bride's  Magazine,  and  prints  a  num- 
ber of  other  publications.  In  the  second  he  paid  a 
reported  $11  million  for  Street  &  Smith,  a  magazine 
publishing  house  dating  from  1855.  Among  other 
magazines,  this  gave  him  Charm  (which  was 
merged  at  once  with  Glamour),  Mademoiselle,  Liv- 
ing for  Yowng  Homemakers,  Astounding  Science 
Fiction,  Air  Progress,  Hobbies  for  Young  Men,  and 
others.  Street  &  Smith  sold  Science  World  to 
Scholastic  Magazines  earlier  in  the  year. 

Vision  Inc.,  publishers  of  Printers'  Ink,  purchased 
Tide  and  ended  its  existence.  Founded  by  the  late 
Briton  Hadden  in  1927  as  an  external  house  organ 
for  Time,  then  published  for  a  time  by  a  group 
headed  by  Raymond  Rubicam,  a  founder  of  Young 
&  Rubicam;  and  in  its  last  years  owned  by  Bill 
Brothers  Publications,  Tide  had  been  an  influence 
in  advertising  and  marketing  for  more  than  three 
decades.  Later  in  the  year  Vision  Inc.  launched 
Salesweek,  a  news  magazine  for  sales  and  marketing 
executives. 

Conover-Mast  bought  Electrical  Manufacturing 
from  Gage  Publishing  Co.  Skipper  Publishing  Co., 
Annapolis,  Md.,  purchased  Ships  6-  the  Sea  from 
Kalmbach  Publishing  Co.  and  combined  it  with 
The  Skipper.  Clissold  Publishing  Co.  acquired  Hotel 
Monthly  from  John  Willy  Inc.  Technical  Publica- 
tions Inc.  bought  Broadcast  Engineering.  Butten- 
heim  Publishing  Corp.  combined  The  School  Exec- 
utive and  Educational  Business  in  Overview,  a  new 
type  magazine  in  the  field  of  education. 

N«w  Titles.  Some  65  magazines  discontinued  pub- 
lication during  1959,  but  at  least  202  new  ones  re- 
placed them.  Among  the  many  new  titles  were 
Leisure,  Booklovers'  Marketplace,  Air  Travel,  In- 
genue, Jazz,  Ground  Support  Equipment,  Journal 
of  Nuclear  Medicine,  Great  Lakes  Seaway  Journal, 
Commercial  Finance,  National  Real  Estate  Investor, 
Nursing  Home  Management,  Photography  Work- 
shop, Swimming  Pool  Digest,  Nuclear  Science  and 
Engineering,  Coupon  Magazine,  Mobile  Home 
Journal,  and  Mothers-to-Be. 

To  further  Arab-American  relations  the  U.S.  gov- 
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eminent  launched  an  Arabic  language  magazine, 
Al  Hayat  f  Amrika  ("Life  in  America")  and  con- 
tinued to  distribute  48  other  similar  heavily  illus- 
trated magazines  in  24  languages  in  other  parts  of 
the  world,  one  of  them  a  Russian  language  magazine 
in  the  Soviet  Union.  General  Motors  started  a  maga- 
zine for  young  motorists  and  Chrysler  launched 
Plymouth  Traveler  with  a  million-copy  distribution 
through  Plymouth  dealers.  American  Aviation  was 
renamed  Airlift.  Best  Articles  6-  Stories  became  a 
newsstand  magazine. 

Miscellany.  The  Magazine  Publishers  Association 
and  related  organizations  moved  into  a  new  Maga- 
zine Center  at  444  Madison  Ave.,  New  York  22, 
N.Y.,  during  the  year.  Elected  officers  for  1960 
were:  Chairman,  Kent  Rhodes  of  Reader's  Digest; 
Vice  Chairman,  Richard  E.  Deems  of  Hearst  Maga- 
zines; Secretary,  Richard  J.  Babcock,  president  of 
Farm  Journal;  Treasurer,  B.  G.  Davis,  president  of 
Davis  Publications,  Inc.  The  permanent  officers, 
President  Robert  E.  Kenyon,  Jr.,  and  Vice  President 
Francis  R.  Cawley  continued  in  their  posts. 

In  executive  changes,  Eugene  S.  Duffield  became 
president  of  Popular  Science  Publishing  Company, 
Inc.  and  E.  Kent  Mitchell,  a  vice  president  of 
Curtis  Publishing  Co.,  was  named  publisher  of 
American  Home  when  this  magazine  became  a  di- 
vision of  the  company. 

Roy  E.  Larsen,  president  of  Time,  received  the 
Printers'  Ink  annual  advertising  gold  medal  award. 
Eduardo  Cardenas,  editor  of  the  Spanish-language 
edition  of  Reader's  Digest  received  a  Maria  Moors 
Cabot  gold  medal.  LOOK  and  Redbook  won  Brother- 
hood Awards  of  the  National  Conference  of  Chris- 
tians and  Jews  for  articles  promoting  understanding. 
Both  the  Albert  Lasker  Medical  Journalism  Award 
and  the  Westinghouse  Science  Writing  Award  went 
to  Francis  Belfo  of  Fortune.  Harvey  Swados  re- 
ceived the  Sidney  Hillman  Foundation  prize  for  a 
Nation  article.  The  Howard  Blakeslee  Award  of 
the  American  Heart  Association  went  to  Ben  Pearce 
for  two  Saturday  Evening  Post  articles. 

Sigma  Delta  Chi  awards  went  to  John  Strohm 
for  his  Red  China  reports  for  Reader's  Digest  and 
the  Newspaper  Enterprise  Association;  Andrew  St. 
George  for  Cuban  revolution  coverage  for  Look; 
to  John  L.  Cobbs  of  Business  Week  for  reporting 
education;  and  to  Life  for  a  series,  Crisis  in  Educa- 
tion. Overseas  Press  Club  magazine  awards  went  to 
St.  George  and  to  Joseph  Kraft  for  a  Saturday 
Evening  Post  series  on  the  war  of  the  Arab  nation- 
alists. Life  won  three,  Holiday  two,  and  the  Satur- 
day Evening  Post  two  of  the  magazine  awards  of  the 
Mid-America  Periodical  Distributors'  Assn.  The  Post 
won  the  Creative  Spirit  Award  with  its  Adventures 
of  the  Mind  series.  Cosmopolitan  received  the  fiction 
award.  The  editors  of  Industrial  Design,  Industrial 
Marketing,  Nucleonics,  Fleet  Owner  and  House  6- 
Home  were  among  the  winners  of  the  1959  Jesse  H. 
Neal  Awards  of  Associated  Business  Publications. 
Marya  Mannes  received  a  George  Polk  memorial 
plaque  for  radio-television  criticism  in  The  Reporter. 
The  National  Headliners  Club  magazine  award 
went  to  Osborn  Elliott  and  Kermit  Larson  of  News- 
week  for  Mortal  Challenge,  a  comparison  of  the 
Soviet  with  the  West.  -ToM  MAHONEY 

MAGNESIUM.  World  Production.  Revised  estimates  by 
the  U.S.  Bureau  of  Mines  indicate  that  world  pro- 
duction of  magnesium  decreased  35  percent  from 
140,000  metric  tons  in  1957  to  approximately  91,000 
in  1958.  The  leading  producers  were  the  Soviet 
Union  (est.)  40,000  metric  tons,  the  United  States 
27,302,  Norway  9,277,  Canada  5,271,  Italy  (est.) 
3,800,  and  the  United  Kingdom  (est.)  2,375. 

United  States.  Production  in  the  United  States  was 


confined  to  the  output  of  four  plants,  one  of  which 
closed  in  March.  It  declined  from  a  peak  of  93,075 
short  tons  in  1953  to  69,729  tons  in  1954,  61,135 
tons  in  1955, 68,346  tons  in  1956,  rose  to  81,263  tons 
in  1957,  and  dropped  to  30,096  in  1958.  In  the  first 
nine  months  of  1959,  the  total  was  21,444  short 
tons,  indicating  a  considerable  decrease  for  the  year. 
The  metal  content  of  all  imports  declined  from  2,451 
tons  in  1953  to  only  742  tons  in  1954  but  reached 
1,857  tons  in  1955,  dropped  to  656  tons  in  1956,  rose 
to  1,025  tons  in  1957,  and  dropped  to  562  in  1958. 
Total  imports  of  magnesium  in  all  forms  for  the  first 
eight  months  of  1959  were  477  short  tons  which  was 
100  percent  more  than  the  quantity  imported  dur- 
ing the  same  period  of  1958.  Exports  were  1,247 
tons,  which  were  55  percent  more  than  the  exports 
for  the  first  eight  months  of  1958.  Domestic  con- 
sumption of  primary  magnesium  decreased  from 
44,442  short  tons  in  1957  to  35,352  tons  in  1958. 

—BERENICE  B.  MITCHELL 

MAINE.  A  New  England  State.  Area:  33,215  sq.mi. 
Pop.  (1959  est.):  949,000.  Chief  cities  (1950): 
Augusta  (capital)  20,913,  Portland  77,634,  Lewis- 
ton  40,974,  Bangor  31,558,  Auburn  23,134. 

Nickname,  The  Pine  Tree  State.  Motto,  Dirigo 
(I  Guide).  Flower,  Pine  Cone  and  Tassel.  Bird, 
Chickadee.  Song,  State  of  Maine  Song.  Entered  the 
Union,  Mar.  15,  1820.  See  EDUCATION,  SCHOOLS, 
UNIVERSITIES  AND  COLLEGES,  VITAL  STATISTICS. 

Finance.  For  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30,  1958, 
general  revenue  amounted  to  $120.7  million;  and 
general  expenditure  $125.1  million.  Borrowing  dur- 
ing the  fiscal  year  amounted  to  $1.6  million;  and 
debt  redemption  was  $3.5  million. 

Elections.  There  were  no  general  elections  for  state- 
wide officers  in  1959. 

legislation.  The  Maine  legislature  met  in  regular 
session  from  January  7  through  June  13,  a  record 
number  of  days.  General  fund  appropriations  totaled 
$110  million.  A  bond  issue  of  $3.9  million  for  capital 
construction  was  approved  to  be  submitted  to  the 
electorate  in  the  next  general  election.  A  3  percent 
tax  was  levied  on  hotel  and  motel  rooms  and  fees  for 
motor  vehicles,  house  trailers,  and  aircraft  were  re- 
vised. Salaries  of  the  Governor,  departmental  heads, 
and  Supreme  and  Superior  Court  Judges  were  in- 
creased. 

An  interdepartmental  Board  on  Mental  Retarda- 
tion was  established  and  a  new  bureau  of  mental 
health  within  the  Department  of  Institutional  Ser- 
vices was  authorized.  The  lecjislature  adopted  the 
Interstate  Compact  and  Welfare  Services,  making 
Maine  the  first  State  to  enact  it.  The  Compact  is 
desijsmed  to  allow  the  provision  of  welfare  services 
to  all  of  those  in  need  wherever  they  may  be  and 
without  regard  to  residence  requirements. 

About  $26.2  million  was  appropriated  for  State 
aid  to  public  schools  and  $10.9  million  for  operat- 
ing costs  of  State  institutions  of  higher  education, 
with  an  additional  $5.8  million  for  capital  outlay. 

Highwav  safety  legislation  included  a  provision 
making  fail  sentences  mandatory  for  second  convic- 
tion of  drunken  driving.  Highway  officials  were  au- 
thorized to  establish  speed  limits  up  to  70  mph  on 
the  interstate  svstem,  and  limitations  were  imposed 
for  highway  billboards. 

Labor  legislation  included  an  extension  of  the 
occupational  disease  law  coverage  to  diseases  aris- 
ing from  exposure  to  radioactive  materials.  Maxi- 
mum benefits  under  workmen's  compensation  were 
raised  and  a  minimum  wage  law  was  adopted. 

Officers,  1959.  Governor,  Clinton  A.  Clauson  (died 
Dec.  30, 1959,  succeeded  by  President  of  the  Senate 
John  H.  Reed):  Lieut.  Governor,  None;  Secretary 
of  State,  Harold  I.  Goss;  Attorney  General,  Frank 
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E.  Hancock;  State  Treasurer,  Frank  S.  Carpenter; 
State  Auditor,  Michael  A.  Napolitano;  State  Con- 
troller, Harlan  H.  Harris. 

MAKARIOS  III.  Archbishop  of  the  Greek  Orthodox 
Church,  born  Aug.  13.  1913,  in  Panayia  on  Cyprus. 
Educated  at  the  Theological  College  of  Athens  Uni- 
versity and  the  School  of  Theology  of  Boston  Uni- 
versity, he  was  ordained  Deacon  of  the  Greek 
Orthodox  Church  in  1938,  and  elected  Archbishop 
of  Cyprus  in  1950.  As  a  Cypriot  national  leader 
identified  with  the  Enosis  (Union  with  Greece) 
movement,  he  organized  in  1950  a  plebiscite  of  the 
Greek  Cypriotes  which  constituted  about  four  fifths 
of  the  population  and  gave  a  95  percent  vote  for  the 
Union.  British  authorities  deported  him  to  the 
Seychelles  Islands  in  1956.  Released  in  1957  but  for- 
bidden to  return  to  Cyprus,  he  continued  his  cam- 
paign from  Athens.  Following  agreements  reached 
with  the  British  government  at  Zurich  and  London 
in  February  1959,  by  which  it  was  agreed  that  Cy- 
prus would  become  an  independent  republic  on  Feb. 
19,  1960,  his  exile  was  ended.  On  Mar.  1,  1959,  he 
returned  to  Cyprus  and  on  December  13  he  was 
elected  to  serve  as  President  of  Cyprus  for  a  term  of 
five  years. 

MALAGASY  REPUBLIC  (Madagascar).  A  former  French 
island  Overseas  Territory  in  the  Indian  Ocean  240 
miles  off  the  southeast  coast  of  Africa  and  separated 
from  the  mainland  by  the  Mozambique  Channel.  On 
Oct.  14,  1958,  Madagascar  became  an  autonomous 
republic  within  the  French  Community.  Area :  227,- 
701  sq.mi.  Pop.  ( 1958  est. ) :  5,065,372,  including 
3,500,000  natives.  The  republic  is  comprised  of  the 
following  islands:  Madagascar,  Glorious  Islands, 
Nossi-Be,  Nossi-Fali,  Juan  de  Nova,  Sainte-Marie, 
Chesterfield,  lies  Barren,  Bassas  de  India.  Capital: 
Tananarive,  193,000  inhabitants  (1957).  Principal 
port:  Tamatave,  46,000.  French  and  Malagasy  arc 
spoken. 

Education  and  Religion.  Education  is  free  and  com- 
pulsory between  the  ages  of  6  and  14.  In  1957  there 
were  1,390  public  primary  schools  with  200,700  stu- 
dents, and  784  private  schools  with  108,835  stu- 
dents. A  total  of  15,317  pupils  were  attending  sec- 
ondary schools  and  507  were  enrolled  in  high 
schools.  There  are  many  missionary  societies  at  work 
and  Roman  Catholics  are  most  numerous.  Outlying 
tribes  remain  heathen. 

Production  and  Trade.  The  principal  occupations  are 
cattle  breeding  and  agriculture.  In  1956  there  were 
6.2  million  cattle,  230,000  hogs,  and  770,000  sheep 
and  goats.  Chief  crops  in  1957  were  (in  metric 
tons)  rice  1.12  million,  manioc  1  million,  maize 
80,000,  batata  300,000,  and  raffia  6,000.  Mineral 
production  included  in  1957,  gold  26  kg.,  rock- 
crystal  14  metric  tons,  beryl  270  metric  tons,  and 
columbium  8,300  kg. 

In  1958  imports  wore  valued  at  26.6  million  francs 
C.F.A.;  exports  at  20.3  million  francs  C.F.A.  Chief 
imports  are  metalware,  vehicles,  chemicals,  and 
foodstuffs. 

Government.  In  1958  the  general  budget  balanced 
at  14.6  million  francs  C.F.A.  and  the  provincial 
budgets  at  13.4  million  francs.  The  C.F.A.  franc 
equals  U.S.$p.0047.  The  1958  constitution  provides 
for  a  legislative  assembly  of  90  members.  As  an  au- 
tonomous republic  within  the  French  Community, 
questions  of  foreign  relations,  defense,  and  currency 
are  handled  by  the  Community  institutions.  Matters 
regarding  justice  and  education  are  to  be  settled  by 
special  agreements  with  France.  President:  Philibert 
Tsiranana. 

MALAYA,  Federation  of.  An  independent  country 
within  the  Commonwealth  of  Nations,  consisting  of 
nine  Malay  States  and  the  former  British  colonies 


of  Malacca  and  Penang.  Until  Aug.  31,  1957,  the 
Federation  was  under  the  protection  of  the  United 
Kingdom,  but  on  that  date  it  became  a  sovereign 
member-state  of  the  Commonwealth.  The  island 
port  of  Singapore,  situated  at  the  southern  tip  of  the 
Malayan  Peninsula,  which  was  formerly  (with  Ma- 
lacca and  Penang)  one  of  the  British  Straits  Settle- 
ments, became  a  separate  colony  Apr.  1,  1946,  and 
an  independent  state  (except  for  defense  and  ex- 
ternal affairs)  within  the  Commonwealth  in  1959. 
Singapore  shares  with  Malaya  some  institutions  and 
services.  Chief  cities  ( 1957  census ) :  Kuala  Lumpur 
(capital)  315,040  inhabitants,  George  Town  234,- 
855,  Ipoh  125,855,  Kluang  75,687,  and  Malacca 
69,865. 

Area  and  Population.  Area:  50,690  sq.mi.  Pop. 
( 1958  est.) :  6.5  million.  Racial  composition  (1956): 
Malaysians  3,049,000,  Chinese  2,367,000,  Indians 
and  Pakistanis  740,000,  and  others  96,000. 

Education  and  Religion.  In  1957  there  were  ap- 
proximately 5,500  schools  with  1.2  million  pupils. 
These  were  government,  government-aided,  and  pri- 
vate, and  offered  separate  instruction  to  Malay,  Chi- 
nese, Indian,  and  English  students.  Post-secondary 
education  is  given  at  vocational  and  teachers'  col- 
leges. The  University  of  Malaya,  with  1,800  students 
(1958),  is  in  Singapore.  The  majority  of  the  Ma- 
layans are  Moslems  ( Sunnites ) ,  under  the  religious 
leadership  of  the  vanous  State  rulers.  Hinduism  is 
professed  by  most  of  the  Indians,  while  some  In- 
dians and  most  of  the  Chinese  adhere  to  the  Bud- 
dhist religion.  Roman  Catholic  and  Protestant 
churches,  with  many  Asian  members,  are  found  in 
the  larger  towns.  Malay  is  the  national  language. 
Clu'nese,  Tamil,  and  English  are  also  widely  used. 

Production.  The  primary  industries  of  Malaya  are 
rubber  and  tin,  which  together  furnish  most  of  the 
country's  foreign  exchange  earnings.  Malaya  is  the 
world's  leading  tin  producer  and  is  second  in  rubber 
production,  which  occupies  about  two  thirds  of  the 
cultivated  area.  Coconuts,  coconut  oil,  tea,  and  pine- 
apples find  a  market,  but  rice  production  now  fails 
to  meet  local  requirements.  Efforts  are  being  made 
to  diversify  agriculture  in  order  to  make  the  country 
less  vulnerable  to  fluctuations  in  world  prices  of 
rubber  and  tin.  The  Federation  government  has  en- 
couraged secondary  industry,  and  in  August  it  was 
announced  that  three  major  British  industrial  com- 
panies were  setting  up  factories  in  the  Kuala  Lum- 
pur area. 

Foreign  Trade.  Imports  in  1958  were  $4,096  million 
(Malayan);  and  exports  $3,726  million,  leaving  a 
trade  deficit.  In  the  first  nine  months  of  1959  exports 
improved  and  a  favorable  balance  of  $504  million 
(Malayan)  was  achieved.  The  United  Kingdom  is 
the  chief  trading  partner  for  both  imports  and  ex- 
ports. Thailand  and  Indonesia  arc  also  important  in 
furnishing  imports,  and  Japan  and  the  Soviet  Union 
in  taking  exports. 

Transportation.  Malaya  has  just  over  1,000  mi.  of 
railways,  owned  by  the  government.  Malayan  Air- 
ways Ltd.  and  Federation  Air  Service  furnish  in- 
ternal service.  British  Overseas  Airways  Corpora- 
tion (BOAC),  Qantas,  SAS,  KLM,  and  several  other 
systems  operate  through  Kuala  Lumpur,  and  Thai 
Airways  calls  at  Penang.  Malaya  has  ports  used  by 
foreign  ships  but  the  major  part  of  the  country's 
shipping  goes  through  Singapore. 

Finance.  Ordinary  expenditure  for  1959  was  es- 
timated at  $874  million  (Malayan)  and  revenue  at 
$760  million.  (The  Malayan  dollar  equals  U.S.- 
$0.3268.)  Supplementary  estimates  increased  the 
expenditure  and  a  deficit  of  $132  million  was  in- 
curred. Expenditure  for  1960  was  estimated  at  $888 
million  (Malayan)  and  revenue  at  $874  million.  Ex- 
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penditures  for  development  projects  in  1960  were 
set  at  $250  million,  with  the  largest  share  going  to 
the  economic  sector,  chiefly  for  rubber  replanting. 

Government.  Under  the  constitution  in  effect  since 
Independence  Day,  Aug.  31,  1957,  Malaya  became 
a  constitutional  monarchy  within  the  Common- 
wealth, recognizing  the  Queen  as  head  of  the  Com- 
monwealth. The  constitution  provides  that  the  para- 
mount ruler  or  supreme  head  of  state  shall  be 
elected  every  five  years  by  the  nine  rulers  of  the 
Malay  States.  Each  State  has  a  constitutional  gov- 
ernment headed  by  a  hereditary  ruler,  except  for 
Malacca  and  Penang,  the  governors  of  which  are 
appointed  by  the  head  of  state.  Parliament  has  a 
Senate  of  38  members,  partly  appointed  and  partly 
elected;  and  a  House  ot  Representatives  of  104 
members  elected  by  constituencies  on  a  territorial 
basis.  There  is  a  prime  minister  and  a  cabinet.  Islam 
is  named  as  the  state  religion  and  Malay  as  the  na- 
tional language,  with  English  continuing  in  use  for 
at  least  ten  years  after  independence.  Supreme 
Head  of  State:  Sir  Hisamuddin  Alam  Shah,  Sultan 
of  Selangor.  Prime  Minister:  Tcngku  Abdul  Rah- 
man. 

Events,  1959.  Malaya  held  its  first  general  election 
August  19  to  determine  the  members  of  the  House 
of  Representatives.  The  Alliance  party  ( Malay,  Chi- 
nese, and  Indian  parties)  won  72  seats  of  the  104, 
and  polled  51.4  percent  of  the  votes,  or  slightly  less 
than  in  the  state  elections  in  June.  Prime  Minister 
Tcngku  Abdul  Rahman  resigned  February  9,  in 
order  to  devote  all  his  time  to  his  party,  the  United 
Malay  National  Organization  ( UMNO )  in  prepara- 
tion for  the  election.  Dato  Abdul  Razak  took  his 
place  and  became  the  second  Prime  Minister  of 
Malaya;  but  he  in  turn  resigned  after  the  election 
and  Tcngku  Abdul  Rahman,  as  chairman  of  the  Al- 
liance, was  again  asked  to  form  a  government.  The 
Head  of  State,  Tuanku  Abdul  Rahman,  suffered  a 
heart  attack  in  September  and  the  Sultan  of  Se- 
langor, Deputy  Head  of  State,  was  installed  as  his 
successor  September  26. 

In  spite  of  increasing  sales  of  rubber  to  Commu- 
nist bloc  countries,  Malaya  remained  determinedly 
anti-Communist  in  1959.  In  March  the  government 
accused  the  Chinese  and  other  foreign  Communist 
parties  of  aiding  the  Malayan  Communist  party  in 
a  campaign  to  gain  control  of  the  country  through 
subversion.  In  May  while  he  was  Prime  Minister, 
Dato  Abdul  Razak  said  that  recognition  of  Com- 
munist China  was  unthinkable  as  long  as  Red  ter- 
rorists remained  in  the  Malayan  jungles.  He  cited 
Tibet  as  evidence  of  the  aggressive  nature  of  Chi- 
nese leaders.  — ALZADA  COMSTOCK 
MALDIVE  ISLANDS.  An  island  sultanate  consisting  of 
12  coral  atolls  and  about  2,000  small  islands  situated 
400  miles  southwest  of  Ceylon  in  the  Indian  Ocean. 
The  area  of  the  300  inhabited  islands  is  115  sq.mi. 
Pop.  (1959  est):  85,000.  Capital:  Mate,  on  King's 
Island  (8,000  inhabitants).  The  people  are  Mos- 
lems, ruled  by  an  elective  sultanate  with  a  Majlis 
(parliament)  of  80  members  and  a  Lower  House  of 
46  members,  both  chosen  by  popular  vote.  The  Sul- 
tan is  elected  by  the  Majlis.  The  chief  export  of  the 
islands  is  dried  fish.  The  currency  is  the  rupee.  In 
1957  Great  Britain  successfully  negotiated  with 
Male*  to  reopen  her  airfield  on  Gan,  in  the  southern 
islands.  In  March  1958,  a  revolt  broke  out  on  Gan 
and  two  nearby  islands  against  the  central  govern- 
ment at  Male,  and  the  rebels  called  themselves  the 
government  of  the  United  Suvadiva  Islands.  Neutral 
observers  (Ceylon,  India)  averred  that  the  revolt 
stemmed  from  misrule  by  the  central  government, 
but  Mal6  insisted  that  Britain  had  caused  unrest  by 
the  payment  of  too  generous  wages  to  several  hun- 


dred laborer  on  Can.  Tie  revolt  was  suppressed 
by  the  central  government.  Sultan:  Al  Amir  Mo- 
hammed Farid  Didi;  Prime  Minister:  Ibrahim  Nasir. 
MALI  FEDERATION.  A  federation  of  two  former 
French  Overseas  Territories  in  French  West  Africa, 
Senegal,  and  French  Sudan.  When  first  planned  in 
1958,  the  Federation  was  supported  by  four  of  the 
seven  new  republics  made  autonomous  by  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  Fifth  French  Republic.  They  were 
Dahomey,  Upper  Volta,  French  Sudan,  and  Senegal. 
Early  in  1959.  Upper  Volta  (Voltaic  Republic)  and 
Dahomey  withdrew.  In  April  1959,  the  Republic  of 
Senegal  and  the  Sudanese  Republic  merged  to  form 
the  Mali  Federation,  named  after  an  ancient  African 
empire.  This  federation  has  an  Assembly  and  a  gov- 
ernment exercising  authority  over  the  two  republics 
in  the  following  spheres:  justice,  security,  civil  and 
social  legislation,  education,  transports  and  tele- 
communications, economic,  and  fiscal  policy. 

In  September  1959,  the  African  Federation  party, 
the  ruling  party  of  Mali,  initiated  a  program  aimed 
at  attaining  complete  independence  from  France  in 
1960.  In  December  President  Charles  de  Gaulle 
visited  Dakar,  the  Mali  capital,  and  announced  that 
negotiations  for  the  transfer  of  full  sovereign  powers 
would  begin  in  January  1960.  He  promised  full 
French  cooperation  and  aid  in  achieving  independ- 
ence. President  of  the  Mali  government:  Modibo 
Keita  (Sudanese  Republic).  President  of  the  Mali 
Federal  Assembly:  Leopold  Sedar  Senghor  (Sene- 
gal ) .  See  FRENCH  WEST  AFRICA;  SUDANESE  REPUB- 
LIC; SENEGAL,  REPUBLIC  OF. 

MALTA.  A  British  island  colony  in  the  Mediterra- 
nean about  58  miles  from  Sicily  and  180  from  the 
African  coast.  The  territory  includes  the  island  of 
Gozo  and  three  smaller  islands.  Area:  Malta  94.9 
sq.mi.,  Gozo  25.9  sq.mi.;  Comino  1  sq.mi.;  total 
area:  122  sq.mi.  Pop.  (1958):  320,612.  Capital: 
Valletta  ( 18,802  inhabitants  in  1957).  In  1958  there 
were  113  primary  schools  with  55,515  pupils;  four 
grammar  schools  for  girls  with  1,334  students;  two 
lyceurns  with  1,310  boys;  a  preparatory  secondary 
school  with  672  students;  ten  technical  schools  with 
1,445  students;  and  the  Royal  University  with  283 
full  time  students.  There  are  91  private  schools  with 
17,687  students.  Both  English  and  Maltese  are 
spoken.  The  predominant  religion  is  Roman  Cath- 
olic. 

Production  and  Trade.  Fishing,  agriculture,  and  light 
industry  are  the  main  occupations,  the  chief  crops 
being  wheat,  barley,  vegetables,  and  fruit.  In  1957 
imports,  including  foodstuffs,  spirits,  tobacco,  tex- 
tiles, chemicals,  vehicles,  electrical  goods,  petro- 
leum, and  coal,  amounted  to  $75.1  million;  exports, 
including  potatoes,  beer,  hides  and  skins,  and  scrap 
metal,  amounted  to  $9.1  million. 

Government.  The  budget  for  1957-58  was:  rev- 
enue £9,280,085,  and  expenditure  £13,886,175. 
Although  self-government  was  established  in  1947, 
matters  of  defense,  foreign  relations,  public  safety, 
finance,  and  immigration  are  reserved  to  the  gover- 
nor advised  by  the  nominated  council.  The  constitu- 
tion provides  for  a  legislative  assembly  of  40  mem- 
bers elected  by  universal  suffrage  by  proportional 
representation.  The  cabinet  consists  of  not  more 
than  eight  ministers,  who  constitute  the  executive 
council.  The  privy  council  consists  of  the  executive 
council  and  the  nominated  council  sitting  together. 
Governor:  Adm.  Sir  Guy  Grantham. 

Events,  1959.  In  January  the  British  government 
revoked  the  Malta  Constitution  and  replaced  it  by 
special  interim  arrangements  that  give  the  island 
government  by  Governor's  Council.  A  contribution 
of  £29  million  over  the  next  five  years  toward  the 
cost  of  Malta's  capital  program,  tie  conversion  of 
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Malta's  naval  dockyard  to  civil  use,  and  the  encour- 
agement of  new  industries  was  decided  upon.  An 
estimated  half  of  the  12.000  workers  at  the  dock- 
yard rioted  in  February  because  they  received  dis- 
missal notices.  The  change  was  dictated  by  cuts  in 
the  strength  of  the  British  fleet,  although  some  naval 
repairs  continue  to  be  made  at  Malta.  The  yard  was 
handed  over  to  a  private  British  concern  on  March 
29,  and  all  of  the  discharged  workers  were  rehired. 
On  the  following  day,  however,  an  hour  long  strike 
protested  the  transfer  and  a  home-made  bomb  was 
discovered  on  the  deck  of  a  British  destroyer.  As  a 
result  of  the  disorders,  constitutional  guarantees 
were  suspended.  In  May  troops  were  dispatched  to 
the  island,  and  Sir  Robert  Laycock  was  relieved  as 
Governor  by  Adm.  Sir  Guy  Grantham. 

The  former  Prime  Minister,  Mr.  Mintoff,  leader 
of  the  Labour  party,  demanded  Malta's  withdrawal 
from  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organization.  An 
ordinance  prohibiting  the  wearing  of  uniforms  in 
public  for  political  purposes  was  passed  in  October, 
specifically  aimed  at  the  Brigata  Maltija,  the  labor 
brigade  formed  by  the  Malta  Labour  party  for  the 
enlistment  of  young  supporters. 

Mintoff's  hopes  for  gaining  sympathy  from  the 
Labour  party  in  Britain  were  ended  when  the  Con- 
servatives retained  power  by  a  large  majority  in 
Britain's  general  election.  After  the  elections,  the 
tense  situation  relaxed  and  Ian  Macleod,  the  Colo- 
nial Secretary,  announced  in  November  his  forth- 
coming visit  to  Malta. 

MANCHURIA.  Three  northeastern  provinces  of  China 
(Liaoning,  Kirin  and  Heilungkiang)  comprising, 
since  1950,  the  Northeastern  Administrative  Area 
of  the  People's  Republic.  The  former  provinces  of 
Liaotung,  Liaohsi  and  part  of  Jehol  merged  to  form 
Liaoning  province  and  Sunkiang  became  part  of 
Heilungkiang  province.  Area:  585,000  sq.mi.  Pop. 
( 1955  est. ) :  41,732,000.  Chief  cities:  Mukden  ( cap- 
ital), Dairen,  and  Harbin.  Crops  include  soybeans, 
kaoliang,  millet,  corn,  wheat,  and  rice.  There  are 
deposits  of  iron,  coal,  gold,  magnesite,  and  oil  shale. 
On  Aug.  14, 1945,  a  treaty  was  signed  by  Nationalist 
China  and  the  Soviet  Union  making  Manchuria  an 
integral  part  of  China.  The  Smo-Soviet  Treaty  of 
1950  provided  for  the  transfer  to  China  of  the  naval 
base  of  Port  Arthur  immediately  upon  the  conclu- 
sion of  a  peace  treaty  with  Japan  or  not  later  than 
1952,  but  in  1952  the  Chinese  "requested"  the 
U.S.S.R.  to  retain  control  for  defense  purposes.  In 
1955  the  Soviet  forces  withdrew  and  the  installa- 
tions of  the  Port  Arthur  naval  base  were  transferred 
to  the  Chinese. 

MANGANESE.  World  Production.  According  to  figures 
compiled  by  the  U.S.  Bureau  of  Mines,  world  pro- 
duction of  manganese  decreased  from  12,820,000 
metric  tons  in  1957  to  11,843,000  in  1958.  The  fol- 
lowing major  producers  accounted  for  92.1  percent 
of  the  1958  total:  Soviet  Union  5,366,000  metric 
tons,  India  1,249,741,  Union  of  South  Africa  847,- 
400,  Brazil  695,043,  China  (est.)  550,000,  Ghana 
520,837,  Morocco  410,085,  Belgian  Congo  331,136, 
United  States  293,117,  Japan  276,247,  Rumania 
(est.)  200,000,  and  Mexico  (est.)  170,000. 

United  States.  Production  of  manganese  ore  in  the 
United  States  decreased  from  366,334  short  tons  in 
1957  to  323,108  tons  in  1958.  The  1958  output  con- 
sisted principally  of  metallurgical  ore.  Domestic 
production  is  relatively  small;  most  of  the  require- 
ments are  supplied  by  imports.  A  complete  figure  for 
ore  imports  in  1958  may  be  obtained  by  adding  to 
the  2,452,578  tons  of  general  imports  170,712 
tons  of  the  ore  equivalent  of  imported  ferroman- 
ganese.  Corresponding  figures  of  imports  during  the 
first  seven  months  of  1959  were  1,455,457  and  140,- 


628.  Import*  of  manganese  for  consumption  are  sup- 
plied by  more  than  25  countries  led  by  India  and 
Brazil. 

Ore  consumption  dropped  from  2,361,460  tons  in 
1957  to  1,497,574  tons  in  1958.  The  net  supply  of 
manganese,  including  ferromanganese,  was  2,931,- 
000  tons  in  1958  compared  with  3,861,000  in  1957. 

—BERENICE  B.  MITCHELL 

MANITOBA.  A  prairie  Province  situated  in  about  the 
center  of  Canada.  Area:  251,000  sq.mi.,  including 
39,225  sq.mi.  of  fresh  water.  Pop.  (1959  est.): 
885,000.  Chief  urban  centers  (1956):  Winnipeg 
(capital)  255,093,  St.  Boniface  28,851,  St.  James 
26,502,  Brandon  24,796,  Portage  la  Prairie  10,525, 
Flin  Flon  10,234.  Education  (1957-58):  178,431 
students  enrolled  in  schools  and  colleges.  Leading 
religious  bodies  (1951):  United  Church  224,554, 
Roman  Catholic  156,283,  Anglican  Church  120,690, 
Creek  Catholic  63,639,  Lutheran  48,744,  Mennonite 
44,667,  and  Presbyterian  34,686. 

Production.  It  was  estimated  that  during  1958 
Manitoba  farmers  realized  $229  million  from  the 
sale  of  farm  products.  Value  of  field  crops  ( 1958 ) : 
$165  million  from  7.4  million  acres.  Chief  field  crops 
(1959):  wheat  60  million  bu.,  oats  61  million  bu., 
barley  35  million  bu.,  flaxseed  5.7  million  bu.,  mixed 
grains  4.4  million  bu.,  potatoes  1.2  million  cwt.,  sun- 
flower seed  20  million  lb.,  rapeseed  12  million  lb., 
tame  hay  1.4  million  tons,  and  sugar  beets  180,000 
tons.  Livestock  (June  1,  1958):  865,000  cattle,  65,- 
000  horses,  455,000  hogs,  78,000  sheep,  and  8,016,- 
000  poultry.  Farm  value  of  poultry  meat  in  1958 
was  $14  million  and  value  of  farm  egg  production 
was  $11.7  million.  The  1958  production  of  creamery 
butter  was  26.6  million  lb..  and  dairy  production 
included  693,000  lb.  of  cheddar  cheese. 

Fur  production  (1957-58)  was  valued  at  $5.3 
million.  Marketed  value  of  fisheries  production  was 
recorded  at  $5.9  million  in  1957.  In  1958  the  honey 
crop  amounted  to  5  million  lb.,  valued  at  $797,000. 
There  were  143  sawmills  in  1957  with  a  selling  value 
of  factory  shipments  amounting  to  $2.3  million. 

Mineral  production  (1958)  included:  nickel  19.9 
million  lb.  ($13,565,000);  copper  26  million  lb. 
($6,615,615);  gold  88,759  fine  oz.  ($3,016,031); 
zinc  21.9  million  lb.  ($2,373,990);  crude  petroleum 
5.9  million  bbl.  ($14,475,555);  and  cement  385,175 
tons  ($6,625,000).  Total  value  of  all  minerals: 
$56.2  million. 

Value  of  factory  shipments  in  1957  was  $664.5 
million  and  there  were  43,884  employees  in  1,590 
factories.  Salaries  and  wages  amounted  to  $140.2 
million.  Slaughtering  and  meatpacking  accounted 
for  17  percent  of  1957  production.  Other  industries 
include  petroleum  products,  railway  rolling  stock, 
butter  and  cheese,  flour  and  food  preparations, 
clothing,  and  furniture. 

Finance.  The  fiscal  year  ends  March  31.  Estimates 
for  fiscal  year  1958-59  were:  net  general  revenue, 
$75,700,000;  net  general  expenditure,  $98,370,000. 
Preliminary  figures  for  fiscal  year  ended  Mar.  31, 
1958,  were  $73,740,000  for  net  general  revenue  and 
$77,770,000  for  net  general  expenditure. 

Government.  Executive  power  is  vested  in  a  lieu- 
tenant governor  who  is  advised  by  a  ministry  of  the 
legislature.  In  the  Legislative  Assembly  there  are 
57  members  elected  for  a  five-year  term  by  popular 
vote  of  the  adult  population.  Manitoba  also  has  a 
Provincial  executive  composed  of  ten  men.  Party 
standing  at  the  Provincial  election  of  May  14,  1959, 
was  35  Progressive  Conservatives,  11  Liberals,  ten 
from  the  Cooperative  Commonwealth  Federation, 
and  one  from  the  Social  Credit  party.  The  Federal 
Parliament  has  six  Senators  and  14  members  of  die 
House  of  Commons  representing  Manitoba.  Lieut 
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Governor,  Errick  F.  Willis  (appointed  Jan.  15, 
1960);  Premier,  Charles  Dufferin  Roblin  (Progres- 
sive Conservative,  appointed  June  16,  1958).  See 
CANADA. 

MAO  Ts*4ung.  Chairman  of  the  Central  Committee 
of  the  Chinese  Communist  party,  born  in  Shao  Shan, 
Hunan  province,  China,  in  1893,  educated  at  Chan- 
gha  Normal  College.  A  participant  in  the  Nationalist 
Army's  victorious  march  to  Hankoy,  1926,  he  joined 
the  Nanchang  uprising  following  Chiang  Kai-shek's 
break  with  the  Communists.  Aided  by  Communist 
Commander  Chu  Teh,  Mao  established  the  Chinese 
Soviet  Republic  in  1927.  Chiang  forced  the  Com- 
munist forces  to  retreat  in  1934  and  the  "Long 
March"  to  Yenan  was  made,  at  which  place  Mao  set 
up  headquarters  for  his  party  with  himself  as  chair- 
man. His  army  fought  against  Japan  from  1937-45. 
Four  years  later  the  Communists  drove  the  Nation- 
alists to  Formosa  and  the  Communist  regime  was 
inaugurated.  He  resigned  as  chairman  of  the  Chinese 
People's  Republic  in  December  1958,  but  retained 
his  post  as  Communist  party  chairman. 
MARITIME  ADMINISTRATION.  The  Maritime  Admin- 
istration was  established  within  the  U.S.  Department 
of  Commerce  on  May  24,  1950.  To  the  Administra- 
tion, through  the  Secretary  of  Commerce,  were 
transferred  the  administrative  activities  of  the  for- 
mer U.S.  Maritime  Commission. 

The  agency  is  headed  by  an  Administrator,  who 
is  also  the  chairman  of  the  Federal  Maritime  Board 
(q.v.).  The  Maritime  Administration  administers 
contracts  for  construction  and  operating  differential 
subsidies  granted  to  U.S.  shipbuilders  and  ship  op- 
erators to  make  up  the  differences  between  U.S.  and 
foreign  costs. 

The  Administration,  which  builds  merchant  ves- 
sels when  required  in  the  national  interest,  was  con- 
structing at  the  end  of  1959  a  nuclear-powered 
combination  cargo-passenger  ship  (the  N.S.  Savan- 
nah), a  nuclear  servicing  targe,  and  a  survey  vessel 
for  the  Coast  and  Geodetic  Survey.  On  Dec.  1, 
1959,  the  Administration  was  assisting  (through  the 
payment  of  construction  subsidies)  in  the  building 
for  private  operators  of  34  cargo  ships,  and  one 
freighter  conversion.  Loan  and  mortgage  insurance 
may  be  provided  for  operators  who  finance  ship  con- 
struction through  private  lending  institutions.  The 
Administration  haa  received  applications  for  such 
insurance  from  companies  desiring  to  build  new 
tankers,  fishing  vessels,  and  vehicle  carriers  (or  roll- 
on-roll-off  ships),  and  during  the  year  had  entered 
into  mortgage  and  loan  commitments  on  24  vessels. 
On  Oct.  31,  1959,  insurance  contracts  and  commit- 
ments to  insure  were  in  force  involving  mortgage 
loans  of  $371.5  million. 

In  order  to  encourage  the  replacement  of  old 
ships  with  more  modern  vessels,  vessels  not  less  than 
12  years  old  may  be  traded  in  to  the  Maritime  Ad- 
ministration for  a  credit  on  the  construction  price 
of  a  new  vessel.  There  was  a  total  of  70  merchant 
ships  under  construction  or  conversion  in  U.S.  yards 
on  Dec.  1,  1959.  Tlie  Maritime  Administration  was 
building  three  ships,  while  private  operators  had 
contracted  for  67.  This  was  the  same  number  for 
the  government  and  16  less  for  private  operators 
than  in  1958. 

The  Maritime  Administration  is  charged  with  the 
maintenance  of  the  National  Defense  Reserve  fleet. 
At  eight  locations  on  all  three  coasts  war-built  ves- 
sels are  kept  in  a  constant  state  of  preservation  for 
use  in  case  of  national  emergency.  About  900  of 
these  ships  were  selected  for  retention  as  an  emer- 
gency nucleus  while  some  1,000  Liberty  ships  will 
be  scrapped  over  a  period  of  years.  The  Administra- 
tion was  simultaneously  carrying  out  its  responsi- 


bility to  encourage  the  maintenance  of  a  modern 
merchant  fleet  by  experimental  work  on  new  types 
of  marine  propulsion,  gas  turbine,  new  types  of 
cargo  handling  gear,  and  improved  safety  and  navi- 
gation devices. 

In  addition  to  work  on  the  experimental  nuclear 
ship  Savannah,  the  Administration  was  engaged  in 
research  on  other  applications  of  nuclear  power  to 
merchant  ships,  development  of  underwater  cargo 
vessels,  and  investigation  of  hydrofoil  propulsion. 

There  were  3,070  ocean-going  vessels  of  1,000 
gross  tons  and  over  in  the  U.S.  merchant  fleet  on 
Dec.  1,  1959,  a  decrease  of  62  ships  from  the  total 
one  year  earlier.  Only  1,062  ships  or  about  one  third 
of  the  fleet  was  active  or  temporarily  inactive.  This 
was  24  more  than  the  figure  the  year  before.  The 
privately  owned  fleet  increased  by  18,  making  1,023 
active  and  temporarily  inactive  ships  on  Dec.  1, 
1959,  compared  with  1,005  a  year  earlier.  The  gov- 
ernment active  and  temporarily  inactive  fleet  had 
increased  by  six  ships  from  33  on  Dec.  1,  1958,  to 
39  on  Dec.  1,  1959.  These  figures  exclude  vessels 
under  control  of  any  government  agency  other  than 
the  Maritime  Administration  and  the  Panama  Canal 
Company.  Of  the  Maritime  Administration  vessels 
in  service,  27  were  being  operated  by  charterers  in 
private  services  or  by  general  agents  for  the  Military 
Sea  Transportation  Service.  The  government's  Na- 
tional Defense  Reserve  fleet  decreased  by  86  vessels 
from  2,094  to  2,008  during  the  year. 

The  Administration  supervises  the  training  of 
young  men  for  positions  as  junior  officers  on  mer- 
chant ships  at  the  U.S.  Merchant  Marine  Academy, 
Kings  Point,  N.Y.  On  Dec.  1,  1959,  there  were  935 
in  training.  —CLARENCE  G.  MORSE 

MARTINIQUE.  A  French  Overseas  Department  in 
the  Windward  Islands  of  the  West  Indies.  Area:  425 
sq.mi.  Pop.  (1957  est.):  258,000.  Capital,  Fort-de- 
France,  with  60,648  inhabitants.  The  chief  products 
are  bananas,  sugar  (69,670  metric  tons  in  1957), 
and  rum.  Other  products  are  cacao,  pineapples,  and 
coffee.  Principal  import  items  in  1957  were  food- 
stuffs. Total  imports  in  1957  were  valued  at  17.475 
million  francs;  exports  were  valued  at  13,167  million 
francs.  Finance  (1959):  the  budget  balanced  at 
4,503  million  francs.  The  prefect,  named  by  the 
Minister  of  the  Interior,  is  aided  by  a  privy  council 
and  a  general  council  elected  by  universal  suffrage. 
The  Department  is  represented  in  the  French  Na- 
tional Assembly  and  the  Council  of  the  Republic. 
Prefect:  Jacques  Boisser. 

MARYLAND.  A  south  Atlantic  State.  Area:  10,577 
sq.mi.  Pop.  (1958  est.):  2,956,000.  Chief  cities 
(1950):  Annapolis  (capital)  110,047,  Baltimore 
949,708,  Cumberland  37,679,  Hagerstown  36,260, 
Frederick  18,142,  Salisbury  15,141. 

Nickname,  The  Old  Line  State.  Motto,  Scuto 
Bonae  Voluntatis  Tuae  Coronasti  Nos  (With  the 
Shield  of  Thy  Good-will  Thou  Hast  Covered  Us). 
Flower,  Black-eyed  Susan.  Bird,  Baltimore  Oriole. 
Song,  Maryland,  My  Maryland.  Entered  the  Union, 
Apr.  28, 1788.  See  EDUCATION,  SCHOOLS,  VITAL  STA- 
TISTICS. 

Finance.  For  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30,  1958. 
general  revenue  amounted  to  $345.7  million,  ana 
general  expenditure  was  $407.1  million.  Borrowing 
during  the  fiscal  year  was  $55.9  million  and  debt  re- 
demption was  $30.9  million. 

Elections.  There  were  no  general  elections  for 
state-wide  officers  in  1959. 

legislation.  The  Maryland  legislature  met  in  reg- 
ular session  from  January  7  to  April  4.  A  record 
budget  of  $450  million  for  current  operations  was 
adopted  for  fiscal  1960,  of  which  $205  million  was 
from  the  general  fund,  $95  million  from  Federal 
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funds,  and  the  remainder  from  special  funds.  The 
comparable  total  for  fiscal  1959  was  $400  million. 
Major  appropriations  included  $119  million  for  high- 
ways, $132  million  for  education,  and  $45  million 
for  health,  hospitals,  and  mental  hygiene. 

Measures  to  be  submitted  to  the  electorate  in- 
cluded one  to  limit  reconsideration  by  new  legisla- 
tures of  measures  vetoed  after  previous  legislatures 
have  adjourned,  and  one  providing  for  succession  to 
the  office  of  Governor  in  event  of  emergency.  High- 
way and  highway  safety  enactments  included  the 
establishment  of  a  point  system  for  traffic  violators 
and  provision  for  chemical  tests  for  intoxication. 
The  three-member  State  Roads  Commission  was  re- 
placed by  a  seven-man  board,  with  the  Director  of 
Highways  as  chairman. 

A  State  Department  of  Economic  Development 
was  established  with  a  12-man  advisory  commission, 
and  a  Development  Credit  Corporation  was  author- 
ized to  extend  loans  to  business  and  industry.  The 
legislature  approved  a  bi-state  compact  already  ap- 
proved by  Virginia  to  administer  and  conserve  the 
fisheries  of  the  Potomac  River,  authorized  Maryland 
to  join  the  Interstate  Oil  Compact,  and  approved  a 
metropolitan  area  compact  to  provide  for  transit 
regulation  in  the  Washington,  D.C.  area. 

Officers,  1959.  Governor,  J.  Millard  Tawes;  Lieut. 
Governor,  None;  Secretary  of  State,  Thomas  B. 
Finan;  Attorney  General,  C.  Ferdinand  Sybert;  State 
Treasurer,  Hooper  S.  Miles;  State  Auditor,  Leo  J. 
Parr;  State  Comptroller,  Louis  L.  Goldstein. 
MASSACHUSETTS.  A  New  England  State.  Area,  8,257 
sq.mi.  Pop.  (1956  est.):  4,812,000.  Chief  cities 
(1950):  Boston  (capital)  801,444,  Worcester  203,- 
486,  Springfield  162,399,  Cambridge  120,740,  Fall 
River  111,963,  New  Bedford  109,189,  Somerville 
102,351. 

Nickname,  The  Bay  State.  Motto,  Ense  Petit 
Placidam  Sub  Libertate  Quietem  (By  the  Sword 
We  Seek  Peace,  but  Peace  Only  Under  Liberty). 
Flower,  Mayflower.  Bird,  Chickadee.  Song  (unoffi- 
cial) Massachusetts.  Tree,  Elm.  Entered  the  Union, 
Feb.  6,  1788.  See  EDUCATION,  SCHOOLS,  UNIVERSI- 
TIES AND  COLLEGES,  VITAL  STATISTICS. 

Finance.  For  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30,  1958, 
general  revenue  amounted  to  $600.5  million;  gen- 
eral expenditure,  $698.6  million.  Borrowing  during 
the  fiscal  year  amounted  to  $190.6  million. 

Elections.  There  were  no  general  elections  for  state- 
wide office  in  1959. 

Legislation.  The  Massachusetts  legislature  met  in 
regular  session  from  January  7  to  September  17. 
Total  State  appropriations  for  fiscal  1959  were 
$436.8  million,  a  new  high.  In  addition,  deficiency 
appropriations  of  $13.7  million  were  approved,  as 
was  a  capital  outlay  bond  issue  of  $36.4  million— 
the  latter  passed  over  the  Governor's  veto.  With- 
holding was  established  for  the  State  income  tax, 
many  temporary  taxes  were  extended,  and  various 
fees  were  increased.  A  general  pay  increase  was  ap- 
proved for  State  employees.  The  minimum  salary 
lor  teachers  was  raised  to  $4,000,  and  faculty  mem- 
bers at  the  State  university  and  State  colleges  were 
granted  pay  increases. 

Labor  legislation  included  an  increase  in  maxi- 
mum unemployment  compensation  benefits  from 
$35  to  $40  a  week,  and  the  maximum  duration  from 
26  to  30  weeks.  Workmen's  compensation  maximum 
benefits  were  increased  from  $40  to  $45  per  week 
and  top  ^  benefits  for  disability  were  raised.  De- 
pendents' benefits  under  both  programs  were  In- 
creased. The  minimum  wage  for  most  types  of  em- 
ployment was  increased  from  90 tf  to  $1  per  hour.  A 
Uniform  Arbitration  Act  for  labor  disputes  was 
adopted. 


Legislation  affecting  motor  vehicles  included  the 
establishment  of  a  Massachusetts  Transportation 
Commission  to  coordinate  transportation  facilities, 
authorization  of  the  purchase  of  an  abandoned  com- 
muter rail  line  right-of-way,  raising  the  maximum 
length  of  commercial  vehicles  from  45  to  50  feet, 
substituting  a  flat  fee  of  $6  for  auto  licenses  instead 
of  sliding  rates,  and  authorizing  insurance  com- 
panies to  provide  coverage  against  damages  caused 
by  uninsured  motorists. 

Other  measures  permitted  registration  of  voters 
to  be  conducted  in  factories  and  mills;  restricted  the 
power  of  the  Attorney  General  and  District  Attor- 
neys to  use  wire  tapping  in  criminal  investigations; 
and  provided  for  succession  to  the  office  of  Attorney 
General. 

Officers,  1959.  Governor.  Foster  Furcolo;  Lieut. 
Governor,  Robert  F.  Murphy;  Secretary  of  the  Com- 
monwealth, Joseph  D.  Ward;  Attorney  General, 
Edward  J.  McCormack,  Jr.;  State  Treasurer,  John 
F.  Kennedy;  State  Auditor,  Thomas  J.  Buckley; 
State  Comptroller,  Fred  A.  Moncewicz. 
MATSU  ISLAND.  An  island  in  the  East  China  Sea, 
fortified  and  held  by  the  Chinese  Nationalists.  It  is 
approximately  100  mi.  northwest  of  Formosa.  Area: 
6  sq.mi.  Civilian  population:  9,488.  The  island  fig- 
ured in  the  tense  Formosa  Strait  situation  in  1955 
and  again  in  1958. 

MAURITANIA,  Islamic  Republic  of.  Formerly  Mauri- 
tania, a  French  Overseas  Territory  of  French  West 
Africa.  An  autonomous  state  in  the  French  Commu- 
nity since  1958.  Area:  418,120  sq.mi.  Pop.  (1957): 
623,800,  including  1,600  non-Africans.  Capital: 
Nouakchott  (presently  under  construction).  The 
former  capital  was  Saint-Louis  of  Senegal.  The  pop- 
ulation is  principally  White  Moors,  with  a  Negro 
minority  of  Tukulers  and  Sorakolles.  In  1958  there 
were  97  schools  with  6,784  pupils.  The  official  re- 
ligion is  Islam  but  religious  freedom  is  guaranteed. 
The  national  language  is  Arabic.  Chief  exports  are 
cattle,  sheep,  and  gum  arabic.  Almost  all  foreign 
trade  passes  through  the  port  of  Dakar  in  Senegal, 
therefore  import  and  export  figures  are  combined 
with  those  of  Senegal  and  the  Sudanese  Republic. 
See  SENEGAL,  REPUBLIC  OF. 

The  constitution  was  adopted  on  Mar.  22,  1959. 
Legislative  powers  are  vested  in  a  unicameral  Na- 
tional Assembly  of  40  members  elected  for  five  years 
by  universal  suffrage.  Executive  power  is  exercised 
by  the  premier  elected  by  the  Assembly.  The  prin- 
cipal political  party  is  the  Mauritanian  Regroupment 
party.  Premier:  Moctar  Child  Daddah. 
MAURITIUS.  A  British  island  colony  lying  in  the  In- 
dian Ocean  about  550  miles  east  of  the  Malagasy 
Republic.  Area:  720  sq.mi.  Rodrigues  (40  sq.mi.), 
the  Oil  Islands,  the  Six  Islands,  etc.,  are  dependen- 
cies of  the  colony;  population  of  the  dependencies 
is  about  19,000.  Pop.  (1958  est.,  excluding  de- 
pendencies): 605,000.  Port  Louis  (capital)  101,145 
inhabitants  in  1958. 

In  1958  approximately  124,215  students  were  en- 
rolled in  403  schools.  The  Christian  churches,  which 
are  mostly  Roman  Catholic,  are  aided  by  the  state. 
The  Indo-Mauritian  population,  who  now  outnum- 
ber the  Franco-Mauritian  population  by  two  to  one, 
are  mostly  Hindus  except  for  about  50,000  Moslems. 

Production  and  Trad*.  The  sugar  crop  in  1957  was 
562,003  metric  tons  and  accounted  for  approxi- 
mately 99  percent  of  all  exports.  Tea,  tobacco,  aloe 
fiber,  rum,  wine,  and  timber  are  also  produced.  In 
1957,  imports  were  Rs263.8  million,  and  exports 
were  Rs330.3  million.  The  Mauritius  rupee  equals 
U.S.$0.21. 

Govornmont.  Estimated  budget  (1959-60):  rev- 
enue Rsl35.7  million;  expenditure  Rsl36.1  million. 
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Under  the  constitution  of  1947,  the  colony  with  its 
dependencies  is  ruled  by  a  governor  assisted  by  a 
legislative  council  of  34  members  and  a  reconsti- 
tuted executive  council.  In  1957,  nine  unofficial 
members  of  the  executive  council  were  appointed 
ministers  as  a  step  toward  introducing  ministerial 
government  before  the  general  elections.  A  five-year 
development  plan  was  instituted  in  1958. 

In  the  first  general  elections  under  the  new  con- 
stitution, more  than  90  percent  of  the  voters  went 
to  the  polls  on  Mar.  10,  1959.  Labor  party  candi- 
dates won  23  of  the  40  Legislative  Council  seats 
and  17  seats  were  divided  among  four  smaller  par- 
ties. Governor:  Sir  Colville  M.  Deverell. 
MEAT-PACKING  INDUSTRY.  Due  to  decentralization 
of  the  large  meat  packers  in  the  last  decade,  live- 
stock are  now  being  slaughtered  near  the  source  of 
supply  and  shipped  as  edible  meat  directly  to  the 
consuming  public.  Farmers  have  succeeded  in  pro- 
ducing livestock  12  months  out  of  the  year  and  sea- 
sonal market  fluctuations  are  kept  to  a  minimum. 

Slaughtering.  Present  laws  make  humane  slaughter 
compulsory  after  July  1,  1960.  The  use  of  carbon 
dioxide  and  nitrous  oxide  as  an  anesthetic  prior  to 
bleeding  cattle  and  hogs  has  been  introduced  in 
many  plants.  Electrical  stunning  is  also  under  in- 
vestigation as  a  method  of  painless  slaughter.  The 
introduction  of  dressing  beef  on  the  rail  by  Canada 
Packers  has  markedly  improved  the  operation. 

Processing.  Enzymes  for  meat  tenderization  are 
being  investigated  to  improve  the  cooking  charac- 
teristics of  beef.  Phosphates  have  been  added  to 
many  cured  meat  products  to  help  maintain  a  firmer 
texture  and  a  product  that  can  be  easily  sliced.  The 
introduction  of  stitch  pumping  machinery  has  short- 
ened curing  time,  and  smoking  can  now  be  accom- 
plished in  a  matter  of  minutes  with  electrostatic 
smokers.  Oxygen  impermeable  films,  allowing  com- 
plete exclusion  of  air  from  the  package,  have  made 
possible  many  new  packaged  products. 

Sausages  have  been  improved  through  the  use  of 
ascorbic  acid,  sodium  ascorbate,  and  isoascorbates 
which  speed  color  development  in  comminuted 
meats.  Controlled  fermented  summer  sausage  is  now 
being  produced  by  adding  lactic  acid  starter  cultures 
to  the  emulsion  before  stuffing.  The  organism  is 
given  sufficient  time  at  98  °F.  to  convert  the  sugar  to 
lactic  acid  before  processing.  Liquid  corn  syrup 
solids  metered  into  the  chopper  have  resulted  in  sav- 
ings for  the  sausage  manufacturer  and  the  consumer. 
Continuous  processing  of  frankfurters  has  made  its 
debut  in  several  of  the  larger  plants. 

Fats  are  now  being  pumpea  through  a  battery  of 
centrifuges  to  separate  the  fat,  water,  and  protein 
tissue.  This  method  requires  only  a  few  minutes 
while  the  old  process  took  from  12  to  24  hours  to 
render  the  lard  from  the  raw  fat.  By-products  are 
now  recovered  from  the  waste  water  by  a  process  of 
centrifuging,  evaporation  and  drying  the  proteina- 
ceous  residues.  —WILLIAM  L.  BROWN 

MEDICINE  AND  SURGERY.  Nucleic  Acids  and  Heredity. 
Scientists  have  spoken  in  terms  of  chromosomes  and 
genes  for  many  years.  Only  recently  has  there  been 
any  concept  of  the  chemistry  of  the  chromosome, 
and  the  chemical  equivalent  of  a  gene.  The  chromo- 
some is  believed  to  be  a  large  molecule  of  de- 
oxyribonucleic  acid,  which  is  abbreviated  DNA. 

The  DNA  molecule  is  different  for  different  indi- 
viduals, but  it  is  made  in  a  definite  shape  out  of 
certain  simple  building  blocks.  The  generic  name 
for  these  building  blocks  are  the  deoxyribonucleo- 
tides,  and  these  deoxyribonucleotides  may  be  further 
subdivided  into  three  characteristic  structures. 
These  are  a  basic  substance  combined  with  a  sugar, 
deoxyribose,  and  with  phosphoric  add. 


The  bases  which  may  be  used  to  form  DNA  are 
one  of  two  purines,  adenine  or  guanine,  or  one  of 
two  pyrimidines,  either  thymine  or  cytosine.  This 
gives  four  different  deoxyribonucleotides.  It  has 
been  shown  by  appropriate  studies  that  these  struc- 
tures combine  and  then  arrange  themselves  in  the 
form  of  a  helix  or  a  spiral  shape  similar  to  a  spiral 
staircase  being  bound  through  the  phosphate  por- 
tion of  the  nucleotide.  The  molecules  which  occur  in 
living  tissues  are  actually  not  single  helices,  but  a 
double  spiral  chain  connected  by  cross  linkages  as 
shown  in  Figure  1.  It  will  be  noted  that  the  sugar 
and  phosphorous  parts  of  the  molecule  connect  to 
form  the  spiral,  while  the  connections  between  the 
bases  hold  the  two  spirals  together. 


Figure  1  A  diagram  of  the  Watson-Crick  model  of  the  structure 
of  DNA  Code:  S  is  the  sugar  deoxyribose,  P  is  phosphate;  A, 
T,  G,  and  C  are  the  bases  adenme,  thymine,  guanine,  and  cyto- 
sine respectively.  The  lines  that  represent  chemical  bonds  be- 
tween A  and  T  or  G  and  C  are  the  bonds  which  uncouple  as  the 
molecule  subdivides  in  preparation  for  reproducing.  (Reproduced 
by  permission  of  The  Oregon  State  System  of  Higher  Education, 
Condon  Lectures  Committee.) 

These  connections  between  the  bases  always  take 
place  in  a  definite  predictable  manner  with  adenine 
and  thymine  always  linking  together,  and  guanine 
and  cytosine  always  linking  together.  It  then  follows 
that  if  the  two  helices  are  then  separated  and  kept 
intact,  they  could  each  synthesize  two  molecules 
identical  with  the  first.  For  example  let  us  represent 
these  nucleotides  by  the  initials  of  the  name  of  the 
base  they  contain  and  let  the  chemical  links  be  ex- 
pressed as  lines.  We  could  then  have  the  following 
structure  before  subdivision. 


r 

6- 
O- 


-A 

I 
-C 
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The  A-T-G-G  is  one  helix  and  T-A-C-C  is  the 
second  helix.  If  these  now  split  we  have: 


A- 

T- 

I 
O- 

G- 


and 


-T 
-A 

-C 

I 

-C 


Instead  of  recombining  with  each  other  they  may 
take  on  new  nucleotides.  Since  they  can  each  only 
combine  with  a  definite  base  in  the  cross  linkage, 
they  will  necessarily  form  the  following  in  which 
the  new  nucleotides  are  represented  in  italics. 


A- 

I 
T- 

I 
O- 


-T 
-A 

.4 
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and 


VJT  - 

i. 


Thus  the  two  molecules  would  exactly  duplicate  the 
original  molecule.  This  is  thought  to  be  the  mech- 
anism of  reproduction  of  the  chromosomes  of  cells. 

In  1958,  Dr.  G.  W.  Beadle  shared  the  Nobel 
prize  with  Dr.  J.  Lederberg  and  Dr.  E.  L.  Tatum. 
Dr.  Beadle  and  Dr.  Tatum  worked  on  the  chemical 
basis  of  transmission  of  inherited  characteristics  and 
developed  some  of  the  above  concepts.  Dr.  Beadle 
in  a  monograph,  The  Physical  and  Chemical  Basis 
of  Inheritance,  published  by  the  Oregon  State  Sys- 
tem of  Higher  Education,  points  out  in  more  detail 
the  chemical  nature  of  DNA. 

It  has  been  estimated  that  the  molecule  contains 
ten  pairs  of  nucleotides  per  one  complete  spiral,  and 
there  are  10,000  to  20,000  spirals  per  molecule. 
Mathematically  it  can  be  shown  that  the  number  of 
ways  of  building  a  DNA  molecule,  which  is  one 
chromosome,  is  represented  by  four  raised  to  the 
200  millionth  power.  If  each  set  of  four  pairs  of 
nucleotides  is  a  gene  which  can  direct  the  place- 
ment of  one  amino  acid  in  the  synthesis  of  a  protein, 
it  is  possible  for  all  the  information  necessary  for 
formation  of  an  individual  animal  or  plant  to  be  put 
into  one  molecule. 

In  more  comprehensible  terms,  if  one  were  to 
consider  these  combinations  of  four  pairs  as  codes, 
it  would  be  possible  to  code  all  the  information  in  a 
set  of  encyclopedias  on  one  human  chromosome. 
There  are  48  chromosomes  in  a  human  cell. 

A  related  compound  is  ribonucleic  acid,  abbrevi- 
ated UNA.  This  differs  from  DNA  chiefly  in  that 
the  sugar  used  in  building  the  ribonucleotides  is 
ribose.  The  evidence  for  its  detailed  structure  is  not 
as  great,  but  it  probably  also  has  the  configuration 
of  a  helix.  The  RNA,  however,  is  found  in  all  parts 
of  the  cell  and  may  even  be  present  in  the  chromo- 
somes. The  assumption  is  made  that  it  is  important 
also  in  the  growth  of  the  cell. 

In  1959,  Dr.  Arthur  Kornberg  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Microbiology  at  Washington  University 
School  of  Medicine,  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  together  with 
Dr.  Severe  Ochoa  of  the  New  York  University  Col- 
lege of  Medicine,  received  the  Nobel  prize  for  then- 
work  on  the  synthesis  of  ribonucleic  acids  and  de- 
oxyribonucleic  acids. 

Kornberc  used  enzymes  obtained  from  bacteria 
and  was  able  to  demonstrate  that  these  enzymes 
could  synthesize  deoxyribonucleic  acids.  In  order 
for  them  to  synthesize  deoxyribonucleic  acids  it  was 
necessary  to  nave  present  some  DNA  from  plant  or 
animal  source,  the  enzyme,  magnesium,  and  all  four 


deoxynucleosides  in  the  tri-phosphate  form  in  the 
incubating  flask.  With  this  system  it  is  possible  to 
produce  from  ten  to  20  times  as  much  DNA  as  was 
present  in  the  mixture  originally. 

It  was  further  shown  that,  if  the  source  of  the 
DNA  in  the  mixture  before  synthesis  was  from  calf 
thymus,  the  product  DNA  which  was  synthesized 
had  the  same  purine  and  pyrimidine  composition  as 
the  original  DNA.  This  could  be  due  to  the  fact  that 
the  synthesis  was  brought  about  by  an  unwrapping 
of  the  two  chains  of  the  double  helix  and  the  forma- 
tion of  two  new  molecules  each  containing  one  half 
of  the  original  molecule.  However,  in  other  systems 
Dr.  Kornberg  was  able  to  present  conclusive  evi- 
dence that  it  was  possible  for  a  few  molecules  of  the 
nucleotides  to  attach  themselves  to  the  end  of  the 
molecule  of  the  original  DNA. 

At  present  researchers  have  not  been  able  to 
synthesize  DNA  de  novo  from  isolated  nucleotides 
or  nucleosides.  The  work  they  have  done  has  been 
quite  important  and  quite  informative,  but  it  as  yet 
does  not  give  the  power  to  the  chemist  of  creating 
a  living  structure.  This  might  come  with  time,  but 
in  dealing  with  such  large  molecules  it  will  be  an 
extremely  complicated  process  if  it  is  worked  out 
at  all.  The  work  of  Kornberg  is  summarized  in  the 
Harvey  Lectures  in  his  paper  titled  "Enzymatic 
Synthesis  of  Deoxyribonucleic  Acid",  p.  83-112, 
1957-58. 

Dr.  Ochoa,  who  had  supervised  Dr.  Kornberg  in 
a  post-doctorate  year  at  New  York  University  in 
1946,  has  done  similar  studies  on  the  synthesis  of 
ribonucleic  acid.  Ochoa's  work  is  similar  in  tech- 
nique to  that  of  Dr.  Kornberg  except  that  he  was 
able  to  synthesize  molecules  containing  as  many  as 
six  nucleotides  using  only  a  mixture  containing 
enzymes  and  the  nucleotides  in  their  proper  form. 
In  these  mixtures  it  was  not  necessary  to  have  pres- 
ent the  large  molecules  of  naturally  occurring  RNA. 
On  the  other  hand  the  total  molecules  synthesized 
still  is  not  nearly  as  complex  as  the  normally  oc- 
curring RNA  of  plant  and  animal  life.  This  work  is 
reported  in  the  Journal  of  Biological  Chemistry, 
229:  679-710,  1957  by  Dr.  Ochoa  and  his  asso- 
ciates. 

Us*  of  Radioifotop«t  In  M«dicin«.  Each  year  radio- 
isotopes  are  used  more  and  more  in  clinical  medi- 
cine. This  year  there  have  been  two  interesting 
developments  in  the  use  of  radioisotopes  for  the 
diagnosis  of  various  conditions. 

First  of  all,  radioactive  krypton  (Kr86)  has  been 
used  in  the  study  of  congenital  heart  defects.  An 
important  point  to  be  determined  in  any  patient 
with  a  congenital  cardiovascular  defect  is  whether 
there  is  a  defect  in  the  heart  which  allows  blood  to 
pass  from  the  left  heart  to  the  right  heart  without 
going  through  the  systemic  circulation.  Such  shunts 
represent  defects  which  put  an  extra  load  on  the 
heart  in  most  cases,  although  in  some  cardiac  abnor- 
malities these  shunts  serve  to  compensate  for  some 
other  defect. 

The  simplest  way  to  determine  if  one  of  these 
shunts  exists  is  to  determine  whether  there  are  gases 
in  solution  in  the  venous  blood  in  higher  concen- 
tration than  one  would  expect.  For  example,  oxygen 
is  normally  taken  up  in  the  lungs  and  is  in  nigh 
concentration  in  the  blood  as  it  enters  the  left  heart. 
As  it  goes  through  the  systemic  circulation  it  then 
returns  to  the  right  heart  and  the  oxygen  has  been 
utilized  so  there  is  less  oxygen  in  the  venous  blood. 
If,  on  the  other  hand,  there  is  an  abnormal  shunt 
from  the  left  heart  to  the  right  heart  it  would  then 
be  possible  for  this  blood  with  a  high  concentration 
of  oxygen  to  mix  with  the  venous  blood  and  to  raise 
the  concentration  of  oxygen  to  an  abnormally  high 
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level.  The  venous  blood  samples  are  obtained  by 
catheterization  of  the  right  heart.  Since  the  concen- 
tration of  oxygen  in  venous  blood  varies  from  one 
normal  individual  to  another,  this  method  of  deter- 
mining a  shunt  is  limited  and  it  is  not  useful  in  de- 
termining small  shunts.  For  this  reason  gases  which 
are  not  normally  in  the  bloodstream,  such  as  nitrous 
oxide,  have  been  used.  If  a  person  breathes  nitrous 
oxide  there  is  a  brief  period  of  time  when  it  is  in 
high  concentration  in  the  arterial  blood  and  prac- 
tically none  is  in  the  venous  blood  because  the  blood 
has  not  had  time  to  circulate  through  the  tissues  and 
return  to  the  heart.  On  the  other  hand,  if  an  abnor- 
mal bypass  exists  between  the  two  circulations  then 
the  nitrous  oxide  will  appear  in  the  venous  return 
to  the  right  heart  sooner. 

Nitrous  oxide  serves  satisfactorily  for  this  test 
except  that  the  determination  of  the  nitrous  oxide 
concentration  in  blood  is  a  rather  lengthy  procedure. 
Because  of  this  an  isotope  of  the  inert  gas  krypton, 
Kr*5,  which  is  radioactive,  has  been  used  for  this 
test.  The  advantage  of  this  gas  is  that  its  radioac- 
tivity allows  for  easy  determination  of  its  concentra- 
tion in  the  blood  samples. 

Sanders  and  Morrow,  working  at  the  National 
Institute  of  Health,  Bethesda,  Md.,  report  on  studies 
on  70  patients  in  which  determinations  were  made 
both  with  Kr*  and  nitrous  oxide.  This  work  is  re- 
ported in  the  Bulletin  of  the  Johns  Hopkins  Hos- 
pital 103:  27-31,  1958.  Of  these  patients,  seven 
had  no  abnormal  left-to-right  shunts,  and  ten  had 
such  abnormal  shunts.  They  found  the  radioactive 
krypton  gave  the  same  results  as  the  nitrous  oxide 
tests  and  they  were  able  to  make  the  determina- 
tions of  the  gas  in  the  blood  and  have  the  results 
while  the  catheterization  of  the  heart  was  still  taking 
place.  Thus,  if  there  was  any  question  in  the  result, 
repeat  determinations  could  be  made  without  neces- 
sity of  recatheterization. 

A  second  new  use  of  radioisotopes  in  the  diagnosis 
of  disease  is  the  use  of  radioactive  rose  bengal  in  the 
study  of  liver  disease.  Rose  bengal  is  a  salt  of  a 
dye  which  has  been  used  in  the  past  to  measure  liver 
function.  This  particular  dye  can  be  infected  intra- 
venously and  the  liver  removes  the  dye  material 
from  the  blood  stream.  This  has  been  used  in  itself 
as  a  test  of  liver  function  in  that  the  rate  of  removal 
from  the  bloodstream  can  be  studied. 

The  dye  contains  iodine  as  part  of  its  molecule 
and  it  is  possible  to  label  this  with  iodine  (P") 
which  is  radioactive  and  emits  a  gamma  ray.  This 
does  more  than  merely  simplify  the  determination 
of  the  rose  bengal  in  the  blood  in  that  the  gamma 
ray  will  penetrate  tissue  and  makes  it  possible  to 
studv  both  the  blood  level  and  the  amount  of  dye  in 
the  liver.  The  latter  is  done  by  placing  a  Geiger 
counter  over  the  liver  area. 

It  should  be  mentioned  that  diseases  of  the  liver 
are  particularly  difficult  to  diagnose  even  though 
there  are  a  large  number  of  different  types  of  tests 
of  liver  function.  The  usual  sign  of  malfunction  ob- 
served in  the  patient  is  jaundice,  which  occurs  as  a 
result  of  the  accumulation  of  certain  pigments  in 
the  bloodstream  when  the  liver  fails  to  excrete  them 
into  the  gut.  The  failure  in  excretion  mav  be  due  to 
a  disease  of  the  liver  cells  or  to  a  mechanical  ob- 
struction of  the  ducts  which  carrv  them  into  the  gut. 
The  disease  of  the  cells  may  be  due  to  a  virus  infec- 
tion of  them,  known  as  hepatitis,  or  it  may  be  due 
to  chronic  liver  damage  occurring  over  a  long  period 
of  time,  called  cirrhosis.  If  the  jaundice  is  due  to 
obstruction,  this  may  be  caused  by  gaU  stones 
blocking  the  duct  or  by  a  carcinoma. 

Lum,  Marshall,  Kozoll,  and  Meyer,  working  at 
Cook  County  Hospital  in  Chicago,  HI.,  applied  the 


radioactive  rose  bengal  test  to  many  patients  with 
jaundice.  They  found  that  approximately  six  hours 
after  the  injection  of  the  radioactive  dye  the  cases 
fell  into  two  groups.  Part  of  the  patients  had  a  large 
amount  of  the  radioactivity  in  die  liver  area  with  the 
expected  low  level  of  radioactivity  in  the  blood- 
stream and  part  of  the  patients  had  the  reverse,  a 
low  liver  uptake,  with  high  blood  levels.  Normal 
individuals  without  jaundice,  of  course,  show  the 
blood  level  and  the  nigh  liver  level  indicating  that 
the  liver  is  picking  up  the  dye  and  is  in  the  process 
of  excreting  it. 

Those  patients  who  had  the  low  blood  level  with 
a  high  liver  level  at  six  hours  had  either  hepatitis 
or  an  obstruction  due  to  a  stone  in  the  bile  duct.  At 
24  hours,  however,  these  divided  themselves  into 
two  groups.  Those  with  hepatitis  then  had  a  low 
blooa  level  and  a  low  liver  level  of  the  dye.  Appar- 
ently the  liver  was  able  to  excrete  the  rose  bengal, 
but  at  a  slower  rate  than  normal. 

If  the  patient  had  a  complete  obstruction  due  to 
a  stone,  me  blood  level  of  the  dye  was  low,  but  the 
liver  level  was  still  high  at  24  hours,  thus  these  two 
abnormalities  could  be  differentiated  24  hours  after 
the  administration  of  the  dye. 

The  group  of  patients  who  had  a  high  blood  level 
and  a  low  concentration  of  the  dye  in  the  liver  at 
six  hours  proved  to  have  either  cirrhosis  or  car- 
cinoma. Again,  if  this  group  was  studied  at  24  hours 
these  two  different  entities  could  be  differentiated. 
Those  with  cirrhosis  then  had  both  a  low  blood  level 
and  a  low  liver  level  of  the  dye  and  those  with 
carcinoma  had  a  high  blood  level,  but  a  low  liver 
level  of  the  dye. 

It  is  possible  to  give  the  radioactive  dye  in  a  lar^e 
quantity  and  to  use  it  to  locate  the  position  of  the 
liver.  This  has  been  done  to  some  extent  in  the  lab- 
oratory of  Dr.  Fred  Bonte  in  Dallas,  Tex.  When  this 
procedure  is  used  the  patient  is  given  the  dye  and 
several  hours  later  the  liver  is  scanned  with  a  moving 
Geiger  counter  which  records  the  counts  over  the 
different  portions  of  the  body  including  the  liver 
area.  In  doing  this  it  is  possible  to  outline  the  liver 
and  in  some  cases  to  localize  defects  of  the  liver  due 
to  nonfunctioning  tissue.  The  most  common  causes 
of  such  defects  are  liver  abscesses,  or  carcinoma  of 
the  liver  tissue. 

Experimental  Leprosy.  Leprosy  is  not  common  in  the 
United  States,  but  is  quite  prevalent  in  tropical 
and  subtropical  areas.  It  is  especially  prevalent  in 
Asia  and  Africa  and  in  some  Pacific  Islands,  includ- 
ing Hawaii.  One  of  the  difficulties  encountered  in 
the  study  of  this  disease  has  been  that  the  Mycobac- 
terium  leprae  which  cause  the  disease  cannot  be 
grown  in  any  culture  media  and  it  has  been  impos- 
sible in  the  past  to  produce  this  disease  in  any  ex- 
perimental animal. 

It  is  always  true  that  the  study  of  a  disease  is  diffi- 
cult when  the  disease  process  cannot  be  studied 
under  controlled  laboratory  conditions.  For  this  rea- 
son the  report  of  Dr.  Gunders  in  the  Journal  of 
Tropical  Medicine  and  Hygiene,  61:  228-230,  Sep- 
tember 1958,  that  he  was  able  to  produce  an  experi- 
mental infection  in  the  chimpanzee  is  an  important 
event  in  the  study  of  this  disease. 

In  March  1957,  Dr.  Gunders  obtained  biopsies  of 
lepromatous  lesions  from  two  patients  in  Liberia. 
This  tissue  was  ground,  suspended  in  saline,  checked 
to  see  if  it  contained  organisms  staining  character- 
istically as  Mycobacterium  leprae  and  then  injected 
into  two  chimpanzees.  One  was  six  to  seven  months 
old  and  the  other  two  to  two  and  a  half  years  old. 
The  younger  chimpanzee  had  the  lepromatous  ma- 
terial surgically  implanted  into  the  dural  sac  cov- 
ering the  brain  and  also  implanted  around  the  ulnar 
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nerve  of  the  f  orelimb  and  the  remainder  of  the  ma- 
terial was  injected  intravenously  and  intraperi- 
toneally.  The  second  chimpanzee  received  the  ma- 
terial injected  into  the  subarachnoid  area  of  the 
brain  and,  also,  other  inoculations  were  made  sub- 
cutaneously  and  intradermally  in  the  forearm. 

After  11  months  the  younger  chimpanzee  showed 
over  70  nodules  in  the  extremities.  One  of  these 
nodules  was  removed  for  a  biopsy  and  character- 
istic tissue  changes  of  leprosy  were  seen.  In  addi- 
tion, stains  for  the  leprosy  bacilli  were  positive  in 
all  the  sections  of  the  tissue  that  were  stained.  The 
older  chimpanzee  had  no  lesions  at  this  time. 

At  the  end  of  14  months  the  older  chimpanzee 
still  did  not  have  any  lesions.  The  younger  chim- 
panzee showed  some  regression  of  the  nodules  with 
the  appearance  of  characteristic  loss  of  skin  pig- 
ments in  the  area  which  had  overlaid  the  nodule. 

The  question  still  arises  as  to  why  the  one 
chimpanzee  was  infected  and  the  other  was  not. 
The  difference  in  age  or  the  route  of  the  administra- 
tion of  the  infectious  material  are  the  most  probable 
causes  in  the  difference  in  results.  Still  this  is  the 
first  report  of  successful  infection  of  a  primate  with 
leprosy  and  it  would  obviously  offer  chances  in  the 
future  for  experimental  therapy  of  an  infected  ani- 
mal colony. 

Bats  and  the  Transmission  of  Diseases.  Until  recently 
rabies  was  considered  an  infection  which  only  oc- 
curred in  mammals  and  which  was  invariably  fatal. 
Because  of  this,  the  reservoir  where  the  rabies  virus 
thrived  and  multiplied  was  unknown,  since  it  could 
not  continue  in,  or  be  transferred  from,  a  dead  body. 
It  is  now  known  that  the  bat  can  harbor  a  nonfatal 
infection  and  be  a  reservoir  of  infection. 

In  1936  it  was  discovered  that  the  South  Amer- 
ican vampire  bat  was  capable  of  transmitting  rabies 
to  herds  of  cattle.  A  human  case  of  rabies  resulting 
from  exposure  to  bats  was  not  reported  in  the  United 
States  until  1954,  when  a  woman  died  25  days  after 
having  been  bitten  by  a  bat.  Lennette,  Soave,  Naka- 
mura,  and  Kellog  report  a  fatal  case  of  rabies  fol- 
lowing an  attack  by  a  bat  which  was  caught  and 
proven  rabid.  This  woman  died  in  spite  of  prompt 
antirabies  treatment.  In  both  cases  these  were  not 
vampire  bats,  but  were  insectivorous  bats  of  the 
United  States. 

Apparently,  the  migration  of  bats  has  gradually 
spread  the  infection  of  rabies  from  South  America 
up  through  Central  America  and  Mexico  into  the 
United  States.  It  became  apparent  that  the  bat  was 
different  from  other  mammals  in  that  it  could  be  in- 
fected with  rabies  without  this  infection  being  fatal. 
Sulkin,  Krutzsch,  Allen,  and  Wallis  further  studied 
the  infections  in  bats  by  inoculating  two  different 
species  of  insectivorous  bats  with  rabies  and  ob- 
serving the  infectious  process.  The  bats  used  were 
the  Mexican  free-tailed  bat  which  were  obtained 
from  a  cave  in  Blanco  County,  Tex.,  and  the  little 
brown  myotis  bats  which  were  obtained  in  northern 
West  Virginia  and  southwestern  Pennsylvania.  Of 
the  animals  inoculated,  approximately  20  percent 
resulted  in  infections,  but  not  all  of  these  were  ob- 
served to  have  clinical  disease.  Of  a  total  of  104  in- 
fected bats,  35  bats  were  sacrificed  in  apparently 
healthy  state  and  yet  were  found  to  have  rabies  virus 
in  their  tissues.  Six  of  these  bats  lived  50  days  or 
longer.  In  many  cases  the  virus  lay  dormant  in  the 
brown  fat  of  the  bat,  which  is  a  fattv  deposit  built 
up  by  the  animal  during  warm  weather  to  provide 
a  food  supply  for  it  to  burn  during  the  hibernation 
in  the  winter. 

Evidence  has  been  obtained  that  other  mammals, 
namely  the  lemming,  mole,  and  ground  squirrel  may 
also  have  nonfatal  rabies  infections.  It  is  even  pos- 


sible that  nonfatal,  subclinical  infections  occur  in 
man. 

The  bat  has  been  found  to  play  a  role  in  the  trans- 
mission of  another  infection,  histoplasmosis,  Histo- 
plasmosis is  a  disease  of  man  produced  by  a  fungus 
known  as  Histoplasma.  It  has  been  shown  repeatedly 
that  whereas  histoplasmosis  is  not  a  disease  of  birds 
it  often  occurs  after  a  patient's  exposure  to  chicken 
excreta.  Apparently  the  manure  from  the  chicken  is 
particularly  suited  to  the  growth  of  this  fungus. 
When  a  person  is  exposed  to  the  chicken  excreta  he 
may  develop  a  mild  pneumonia  due  to  inhalation  of 
the  fungus  spores  and  subsequent  growth  of  histo- 
plasma  in  the  lungs.  More  severe  systemic  infections 
may  occur  which  usually  prove  fatal. 

Sporadic  cases  of  histoplasmosis  have  occurred 
which  have  not  been  traceable  to  such  an  exposure. 
Recently  Dr.  Emmons  reports  in  the  Public  Health 
Reports  73:  590-595,  1958,  a  study  in  Maryland 
in  which  several  members  of  a  family  became  ill 
with  histoplasmosis  shortly  after  moving  into  a 
house.  He  found  histoplasmosis  present  in  a  large 
number  of  the  soil  samples  taken  around  the  house. 
There  had  been  no  chickens  on  the  property,  but 
the  house  was  infected  with  bats.  Presumably  the 
guana  from  the  bats  had  enriched  the  soil  to  the 
point  that  the  histoplasma  could  grow.  This  helped 
to  explain  the  cases  of  histoplasmosis  which  have 
been  observed  in  people  who  investigate  caves.  For 
example,  Lazarus  and  Ajello  reported  that  histo- 
plasmosis often  occurred  among  visitors  to  a  cave 
in  Peru. 

New  Surgical  Procedures.  In  the  early  1950's,  Dr. 
Cibert  attempted  to  construct  an  artificial  urinary 
bladder  in  patients  who  had  a  marked  constriction 
of  their  normal  urinary  bladder  due  to  a  tuberculosis 
infection.  It  had  been  shown  that,  following  the 
constriction  of  the  urinary  bladder,  there  was  even- 
tually damage  to  the  kidney  due  to  obstruction.  Dr. 
Cibert  did  the  first  operations  using  a  section  of 
the  small  bowel,  the  ileum,  to  construct  the  arti- 
ficial bladder.  He  later  extended  this  operation  to 
reconstruct  bladders  which  had  been  destroyed  by 
trauma  or  by  other  disease  processes. 

However,  there  were  certain  difficulties  in  the 
end  result  of  this  operation  due  to  the  use  of  the 
ileum.  First  of  all,  the  small  bowel  has  a  function 
of  reabsorption  of  food  particles  and  water  normally 
in  the  gut  and  the  ileum,  when  used  for  a  substitute 
bladder,  still  exhibited  these  functions.  Thus  waste 
products  were  to  some  extent  reabsorbed  from  the 
urine  into  the  bloodstream.  In  addition  the  ileum 
tended  to  undergo  rather  sudden  contractions  so 
that  urine  flowed  at  a  more  rapid  rate  and  under 
higher  pressures  than  normal.  Tnis  resulted  in  pain 
on  urination.  It  was  further  noted  that  the  bladder 
would  not  empty  itself  completely,  but  often  there 
would  be  as  much  as  150  cc  s  of  urine  retained  and 
this  incomplete  emptying  is  known  to  predispose  to 
urinary  tract  infections. 

Approximately  three  years  ago  Dr.  Jos6  Maria 
Gil-Vernet  undertook  a  modification  in  this  opera- 
tion in  which  the  sigmoid  colon  was  used  to  con- 
struct the  new  bladder.  In  the  Journal  <T  Urologie 
Medicale  et  Chirurgicale,  63:  466-482,  1957,  he 
reported  the  results  of  its  use  in  22  patients.  Other 
workers  had  not  used  the  colon  for  this  operation 
because  of  technical  difficulties  of  resecting  a  por- 
tion of  the  colon  and  freeing  it  up  and  because  of 
the  risk  of  peritonitis  due  to  the  large  number  of 
bacteria  in  the  colon. 

He  found  that  by  administering  proper  chemo- 
therapeutic  agents  he  was  able  to  sterilize  the  colon 
and  that  the  surgical  difficulties  could  be  overcome. 
The  colon  proved  to  be  a  much  better  substitute 
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bladder  because  the  colon  characteristically  con- 
tracts rather  slowly  and  its  normal  movement  more 
nearly  duplicates  that  of  the  urinary  bladder.  Appar- 
ently it  is  because  of  this  that  the  patient  has  less 
difficulty  on  urination  and  is  able  to  empty  the  sub- 
stitute bladder  more  completely  after  this  operation. 
None  of  his  22  patients  had  any  pain  on  urination. 
In  addition,  the  colon  normally  does  not  absorb 
food  so,  when  substituted  for  the  urinary  bladder, 
it  does  not  absorb  the  waste  products  from  the 
urine. 

Although  Dr.  Gil-Vemet  and  his  colleague,  Dr.  R. 
Gosalvez,  report  the  use  of  this  operation  only  in 
patients  with  tuberculosis,  it  might  also  be  adapta- 
ble to  replacing  the  bladder  when  it  is  removed  for 
a  carcinoma  or  other  disease  processes.  For  this 
work,  Dr.  Gil-Vemet  received  recognition  by  the 
International  Congress  of  Urology  in  Brussels  in 
1958. 

Bon*  Marrow  Transplants.  In  THE  NEW  INTERNA- 
TIONAL 1959  YEAR  BOOK,  EVENTS  OF  1958,  the  use 
of  bone  marrow  transplantations  in  the  treatment  of 
patients  with  leukemia  was  reported.  In  such  treat- 
ments the  patient's  diseased  bone  marrow  was  de- 
stroyed by  radiation  and  then  normal  bone  marrow 
was  infused  into  the  patient  and  this  deposited  itself 
in  the  bone  and  began  to  function. 

On  Oct.  15,  1958,  six  Yugoslav  scientists  were 
accidentally  exposed  to  lethal  amounts  of  radiation 
from  a  runaway  reactor.  The  lethal  dose  for  humans 
is  generally  estimated  to  be  400-500  REM.  The 
REM.  is  a  unit  af  radiation  based  on  its  biological 
effects.  The  scientists  received  varying  amounts 
of  radiation.  One  received  more  than  1000  REM. 
Four  received  between  800  and  900  REM.,  and  the 
sixth  scientist  received  something  less  than  500 
REM.  After  the  accident  these  scientists  were  rushed 
to  Paris,  France,  for  treatment  where  they  received 
massive  infusions  of  fresh  bone  marrow  cells,  with 
the  exception  of  the  one  who  received  the  smallest 
amount  of  radiation. 

This  accident  was  not  made  public  until  March 
1959,  at  which  time  five  of  the  six  scientists  returned 
home  after  apparent  successful  treatment  of  their 
radiation  sickness.  The  sixth  victim  died  of  pul- 
monary and  renal  complications  in  spite  of  the  fact 
that  the  bone  marrow  transfusions  seemed  to  have 
ameliorated  the  hemotological  symptoms  of  radia- 
tion sickness.  -JOHN  C.  VANATTA 
MENNONITE  CHURCH.  Originated  in  Europe  during 
the  Reformation  period  when,  in  1536,  Menno 
Simons,  a  former  priest,  brought  together  various 
groups  of  anabaptists.  In  general.  Mennonites  ac- 
cept the  Bible  as  the  sole  guide  for  faith  and  life. 
There  are  17  branches  of  Mennonites  in  the  United 
States.  The  largest,  the  Mennonite  General  Confer- 
ence, with  publishing  house  and  offices  at  Scottdale, 
Pa.,  has  about  83,204  members.  The  General  Con- 
ference Mennonite  Church,  with  headquarters  at 
722  Main  St.,  Newton,  Kan.,  has  about  52,014 
members.  World-wide  relief  and  other  Christian 
service  are  carried  on  by  several  of  the  branches 
through  the  Mennonite  Central  Committee  which 
has  headquarters  at  Akron,  Pa.  A  world  assembly  of 
Mennonites  is  held  every  five  years.  The  most  recent 
took  place  at  Karlsruhe,  Germany,  in  1957. 
MERCURY  (Quicksilver).  As  reported  by  the  U.S.  Bu- 
reau of  Mines,  world  production  of  mercury  in- 
creased from  245,000  flasks  (of  76  Ib.)  in  1957  to 
248,000  flasks  in  1958,  including  58,712  flasks  from 
Italy,  55,000  (est.)  from  Spain,  38,067  from  the 
United  States,  22,568  from  Mexico,  12,270  from 
Yugoslavia,  and  10,298  flasks  from  Japan.  (No  esti- 
mate for  the  Soviet  Union  was  revealed.) 

United  States.  Although  prices  declined  in  1956, 


1957, 1958,  and  1959,  production  of  mercury  in  the 
United  States  rose  from  18,955  flasks  in  1955  to 
24,177  flasks  in  1956,  34,625  flasks  in  1957,  and  in- 
creased nearly  10  percent  over  1957  to  38,067  flasks 
in  1958.  A  total  of  23,490  flasks  was  produced  in 
the  first  nine  months  of  1959.  Of  the  1958  produc- 
tion, 99.8  percent  was  produced  by  five  States: 
Calif ornia  22,365  flasks,  Nevada  7.336,  Alaska  3.380, 
Idaho  2,625,  and  Oregon  2,276  flasks.  General  im- 
ports, which  had  declined  to  20,948  flasks  in  1955, 
rose  to  52,009  flasks  in  1956,  dropped  to  45,449  in 
1957,  and  to  30,935  in  1958.  A  total  of  22,946  flasks 
was  imported  in  the  first  nine  months  of  1959.  Im- 
ports were  obtained  chiefly  from  Spain,  Mexico, 
Italy,  and  the  Philippines.  Consumption  dropped 
from  52,889  flasks  in  1957  to  52,617  in  1958.  An 
increase  was  indicated  when  40,900  flasks  were 
consumed  in  the  first  nine  months  of  1959. 

—BERENICE  B.  MITCHFIJ, 

METALLURGY.  Refractory  Metals.  During  the  1950's 
molybdenum,  tungsten,  columbium,  tantalum, 
chromium  and  vanadium  have  come  into  prominent 
consideration  as  structural  materials.  The  impetus 
was  provided  by  the  requirement  for  higher  oper- 
ating temperatures  in  rockets,  missiles,  and  jet  en- 
gines. Five  years  ago,  the  leading  member  of  this 
group  was  molybdenum.  Considerable  development 
money  was  spent  on  molybdenum  and  its  alloys 
since  they  were  readily  available  and  had  the  high 
melting  point  desired.  Although  it  still  shows 
piomisc  for  a  few  applications,  molybdenum  has 
now  been  replaced  as  the  front  runner  by  colum- 
bium (or  niobium).  The  key  to  this  switch  is  two 
sided.  The  problem  of  poor  oxidation  resistance  of 
molybdenum  to  a  degree  sufficient  for  severe  service 
conditions  has  never  been  solved.  Although  several 
good  coating  techniques  were  developed,  none  gave 
complete  assurance  against  damage  by  nuts,  bolts, 
and  other  debris  likely  to  impact  tne  blades  in 
service.  Also  a  completely  impervious  coating  for 
all  applications  has  not  Seen  reported.  Since  the 
oxidation  of  columbium  is  not  catastrophic  as  in  the 
case  of  molybdenum,  the  former  holds  an  edge  in 
those  cases  where  minor  damage  to  the  coating  is 
unavoidable.  In  addition,  the  production  of  colum- 
bium and  its  alloys  has  grown  markedly  since  1955 
so  that  they  are  abundantly  available.  Its  lighter 
weight  as  compared  to  molybdenum  also  gives  it  a 
slight  edge  even  though  it  might  not  be  quite  as 
strong. 

The  data  obtained  on  the  effect  of  carbides  on 
the  strength  of  molybdenum,  and  the  recrystalliza- 
tion  of  molybdenum  can  aid  considerably  in  design- 
ing and  selecting  those  areas  in  columbium  tech- 
nology which  are  most  fruitful.  It  is  anticipated  that 
columbium  alloys  will  be  used  for  turbine  buckets, 
combustion  chambers,  and  all  hot  parts  of  a  gas 
turbine.  In  addition,  there  are  some  rocket  and  mis- 
sile applications.  One  property  of  columbium  not 
possessed  by  molybdenum  is  its  relatively  low  neu- 
tron capture  cross  section  (1.15  barns  vs.  2.7  barns 
for  Mo),  which  makes  it  attractive  as  a  structural 
material  in  high  temperature  piles.  The  biggest 
competition  for  columbium  in  this  application  is 
stainless  steel  because  of  its  low  cost. 

In  the  hottest  spots  (over  1,500°C)  one  of  the 
other  refractory  metals  (tungsten)  has  several  pos- 
sible applications.  Tungsten  is  now  used  in  large 
quantities  in  the  filament  in  ordinary  light  bulbs. 
The  background  of  information  on  properties  and 
processing  of  fine  tungsten  wire  has  been  built  up 
over  the  years.  The  use  of  tungsten  in  bar  and  sheet 
form  is  new,  and  we  are  just  beginning  to  develop 
the  technology.  The  property  of  tungsten  which 
makes  it  the  chief  hope  for  use  over  1,500°C.  is  its 
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high  melting  point  of  3,410°C.  Its  high  specific 
gravity  ( 19.3)  is  a  disadvantage  in  flying  or  rotating 
parts,  but  by  using  it  in  sheet  form  some  of  the 
weight  penalty  can  be  avoided.  The  production  of 
large  quantities  of  tungsten  sheet  requires  much  re- 
search and  development  on  working  with  materials 
at  higher  temperatures.  In  addition,  purity  of  the 
material  and  freedom  from  very  small  amounts  of 
carbon,  oxygen,  and  nitrogen  in  the  tungsten  are 
required  for  the  best  fabricability. 

In  the  search  for  ways  of  melting  tungsten,  a  new 
method  has  been  developed  in  England.  This  tech- 
nique, known  as  electron  beam  melting,  was  devel- 
oped specifically  for  melting  very  high  purity  ma- 
terials. The  specimen  to  be  melted  is  bombarded 
with  a  stream  of  high  energy  electrons  given  off  by 
a  heated  tungsten  filament.  The  electrons  are  fo- 
cused on  the  specimen  by  another  electrical  field.  In 
order  to  get  enough  electrons,  the  work  and  the 
heating  filament  must  be  kept  in  a  high  vacuum. 
This  high  vacuum  also  aids  in  purifying  the  metal 
by  evaporating  the  gaseous  impurities.  This  includes 
most  of  the  elements  since  most  elements  have  a 
high  vapor  pressure  at  3,500°C.  This  method  of 
melting  can  be  used  for  welding  of  sheet  as  well  as 
for  melting  and  purification.  It  is  a  versatile  method 
and  could  DC  applied  to  any  metal  which  has  a  rea- 
sonably low  vapor  pressure  at  its  melting  point. 

Research.  Metallurgical  research  is  beginning  to 
feel  an  increasing  impact  from  solid  state  physics. 
The  metallurgists'  role  in  these  developments  is 
related  to  a  study  of  the  structures  desired  and 
ways  of  producing  them.  Two  examples  of  this 
metallurgical  work  are  the  work  on  thin  films  and  on 
new  metallic  superconductors. 

Some  metals  when  in  the  form  of  a  thin  (100 
Angstroms  to  1,000  Angstroms  thick)  film  have  in- 
teresting electrical  anal  magnetic  properties.  For 
example,  an  iron  film  may  be  magnetized  so  that  it 
can  store  information  for  computer  use. 

Some  metals  and  compounds  of  metals  when 
cooled  close  to  0°  Kelvin  lose  all  of  their  electrical 
resistance  and  become  perfect  or  superconductors. 
Such  a  material  has  very  interesting  properties  for 
electronic  and  computer  applications.  While  the  low 
temperature  required  for  superconductors  is  a  dis- 
advantage, research  on  cryogenics  is  rapidly  ap- 
proaching a  state  where  the  commercial  use  of  su- 
perconductors might  be  possible.  As  more  is  learned 
about  superconductivity,  it  may  be  possible  to  de- 
sign new  alloys  which  raise  the  maximum  tempera- 
ture at  which  superconductors  could  operate. 

-RAY  W.  GUARD 

METEOROLOGY.  The  global  collection  of  weather 
data  that  was  started  under  the  International  Geo- 
physical Year  (July  1957-December  1958)  was  con- 
tinued during  1959  under  the  International  Geo- 
physical Cooperation.  This  expansion  of  weather 
observing  into  many  remote  areas  of  the  Earth,  in- 
cluding the  Arctic  and  Antarctic,  and  to  hitherto 
largely  unexplored  altitudes,  furnished  meteorol- 
ogists with  new  basic  information  on  the  structure 
and  general  circulation  of  the  atmosphere  and  on 
the  global  aspects  of  weather  patterns  that  lead  to 
droughts,  floods,  storms,  and  other  severe  atmos- 
pheric conditions.  Measurements  in  the  polar  re- 
gions revealed  important  differences  between  at- 
mospheric behavior  in  the  Arctic  and  the  Antarctic. 
For  example,  while  the  cold  cyclone  that  forms  in 
the  winter-darkened  Arctic  stratosphere  was  found 
to  have  a  counterpart  in  the  Antarctic,  the  South 
Polar  vortex  seemed  to  be  much  more  stable  than 
the  North  Polar  vortex.  These  differences  in  be- 
havior patterns  suggested  important  effects  of  oceans 
and  continents  on  large-scale  weather  patterns. 


Meteorologists'  need  for  new  types  of  global 
weather  measurements  came  a  step  closer  to  ful- 
fillment with  the  launching  of  the  artificial  satellite 
Explorer  VII  in  October  1959.  Aboard  was  an  ex- 
periment to  obtain  new  fundamental  measurements 
of  the  Earth's  heat  budget.  The  results  were  ex- 
pected to  fill  an  important  gap  in  knowledge  of  in- 
coming and  outgoing  radiations  whose  distribution 
and  balance  must  be  known  for  progress  in  under- 
standing the  general  circulation  and  in  forecasting 
the  weather  for  weeks  ahead.  As  1959  closed,  new 
meteorological  satellite  experiments,  including  the 
televising  of  clouds  and  cloud  systems,  were  made 
ready  for  launching.  Cloud  pictures  from  these  sat- 
ellite experiments  are  expected  to  reveal  weather 
patterns  on  a  fully  global  scale  for  the  first  time. 

The  solution  ot  many  complex  meteorological 
problems  requires  great  amounts  of  world-wide 
weather  data  that  can  be  processed  only  by  using 
high-speed  computers.  Applications  of  computers  in 
meteorology  were  widely  extended  in  1959.  Progress 
was  made  in  understanding  the  general  circulation 
by  simulating  its  behavior  with  mathematical  models 
whose  parameters  were  varied  for  a  series  of  solu- 
tions by  high-speed  computers.  This  procedure, 
which  is  equivalent  to  bringing  the  atmosphere  into 
the  laboratory  for  experiment,  gives  meteorologists 
a  powerful  tool  for  studying  climatic  changes  of  the 
past  and  present  and  for  evaluating  proposals  for 
modifying  weather  on  a  large  scale.  Snort-range 
forecasting  by  solving  mathematical  models  of  the 
atmosphere  with  high-speed  computers,  which  has 
been  done  routinely  for  several  years,  also  pro- 
gressed through  similar  experimental  techniques  de- 
signed to  isolate  sources  of  errors  in  the  models  and 
in  the  numerical  methods.  Encouraging  progress 
was  made  in  solving  the  primitive  physical  equa- 
tions for  the  atmosphere,  opening  the  way  for  use 
of  more  realistic  atmospheric  models  that  can  be 
solved  with  larger-capacity,  higher-speed  computers 
soon  to  become  available  for  meteorological  fore- 
casting and  research. 

In  1959,  the  major  U.S.  universities  with  meteor- 
ology departments  formed  a  corporation,  the  Uni- 
versity Corporation  for  Atmospheric  Research 
( UCAR ) ,  for  the  purpose  of  undertaking  broad  fun- 
damental research  in  problems  of  the  atmosphere. 
UCAR  proposed  to  establish,  with  assistance  from 
the  National  Science  Foundation,  a  National  Insti- 
tute for  Atmospheric  Research.  The  institute  would 
provide  outstanding  scientists  with  the  advanced 
facilities  needed  for  progress  in  the  following  basic 
research  areas:  atmospheric  motions  of  all  scales, 
atmospheric  energy  processes,  atmospheric  water 
substance  and  processes,  and  physical  phenomena 
in  the  atmosphere.  Even  though  it  will  take  several 
years  to  put  these  far-sighted  plans  into  full  opera- 
tion, the  start  made  in  1959  was  an  important  step 
toward  meeting  the  need  for  an  intense  program  of 
basic  atmospheric  research  in  the  United  States. 

— F.  W.  REICHELDERFER 

METHODIST  CHURCH.  American  Methodist  bodies 
closed  this  year  with  commemorative  observances 
in  53.000  churches  of  the  175th  anniversary  of  the 
founding  of  their  common  parent,  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church.  In  late  1959  the  Methodist 
Church  reported  9,815,459  members  in  39,236 
churches  in  the  United  States.  Three  independent 
Negro  bodies,  the  African  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church,  the  African  Methodist  Episcopal  Church, 
Zion,  and  the  Christian  (long  known  as  the 
"Colored")  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  in  1959 
together  enrolled  2,318,626.  Not  all  U.S.  Negro 
Methodists  are  in  these  churches.  Within  the  origi- 
nal body,  the  Methodist  Church,  are  364,000  Negro 
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members.  Two  smaller  Methodist  bodies,  the  Free 
Methodist  Church  (54,942  members)  and  the  Wes- 
leyan  Methodist  Church  (42,644),  were  among 
those  celebrating  the  175th  anniversary. 

Observance  of  the  anniversary  included  eight  days 
of  special  services  and  a  conference  of  young  minis- 
ters and  their  wives  at  Lovely  Lane  Church,  Balti- 
more. A  Decade  of  Dynamic  Discipleship  is  a  pro- 
gram launched  on  the  eve  of  1960  by  the  Board  of 
Evangelism  in  Knoxville,  Term.  Elements  to  be  em- 
phasized during  the  coming  ten  years  are  Bible  read- 
ing in  homes,  evangelistic  witnessing  in  local 
churches,  indoctrinating  church  members  in  Chris- 
tian and  Methodist  beliefs,  organizing  new  churches, 
and  recruiting  preachers  and  missionaries.  A  number 
of  unusual  missionary  interchanges  marked  the  year. 
Several  groups  of  U.S.  Methodist  ministers  carried 
on  evangelistic  campaigns  of  preaching  and  personal 
interview  in  Japan,  Malaya,  the  Philippines,  and 
Central  and  South  America.  A  Mission  to  America 
was  conducted  during  two  autumn  months  when 
nine  selected  ministers  from  mission  lands,  them- 
selves the  products  of  missionary  labors,  were 
brought  to  churches  in  100  different  U.S.  communi- 
ties. 

In  Korea,  during  the  fall,  six  new  buildings,  rang- 
ing from  college  dormitories  to  a  new  Methodist 
headquarters,  were  opened.  Arrangements  were 
made  for  cooperation  with  the  interdenominational 
agency,  RAVEMCCO,  in  the  missionary  use  of  ra- 
dio, television,  motion  pictures,  film  strips,  mobile 
units,  flannelgraphs,  and  picture  sets. 

In  September  a  Malayan  Chinese  minister,  the 
Rev.  Dr.  Ho  Seng  Ong,  was  elected  to  the  mission 
board's  executive  staff  in  New  York.  He  is  believed 
to  be  the  first  person  from  an  overseas  area  to  serve 
in  such  a  relationship  to  a  church  board  or  agency. 

A  program  of  ministry  to  the  deaf  was  adopted  in 
September.  Services  to  be  furnished  include  ser- 
mons and  sacraments  in  the  sign  language,  provision 
of  fellowship  opportunities,  Sunday  school  and 
week-day  instruction  for  the  young,  and  personal 
counsel. 

A  record  number  of  divinity  students  was  grad- 
uated from  Methodist  theological  seminaries,  86 
more  than  in  1958.  The  National  Theological  Semi- 
nary opened  in  September  in  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  with 
a  class  of  50.  The  new  plant  near  Delaware,  Ohio, 
will  be  ready  to  receive  students  in  September  1960. 
For  the  first  time  in  Methodist  theological  educa- 
tion, a  conference  of  professors  from  the  denomina- 
tion s  12  graduate  schools  of  theology  came  together 
in  Nashville,  Tenn.,  July  3-5.  Garrett  Biblical  Insti- 
tute, Evanston,  111.,  was  the  recipient  of  a  near- 
million  dollar  bequest  from  the  late  Mrs.  Evaline 
Howes.  Cornerstone  for  the  main  building  of  the 
new  Alaska  Methodist  University  in  Anchorage  was 
laid.  A  freshman  class  of  450  will  be  received  in  Sep- 
tember 1960. 

The  229  Methodist  hospitals  and  institutions  min- 
istered in  the  past  reported  year  to  1.5  million  per- 
sons. Total  assets  of  these  Methodist  hospitals  and 
homes  are  $415.6  million.  Through  the  generosity 
of  the  late  Harry  R.  Kendall  responsibility  was  given 
the  Board  of  Hospitals  and  Homes  to  use  the  income 
from  a  trust  of  more  than  $3.5  million.  The  Board 
of  Pensions  reported  September  16  that  total  assets 
held  and  administered  were  $59.3  million  and  that 
these  funds  in  a  ten-year  period  have  trebled. 

The  Methodist  Publishing  House,  reporting  in 
October,  its  170th  year  of  operation,  announced 
new  high,  $25.6  million  net  sales.  Other  facts  for  the 
year  reported  by  the  publisher:  local  church  li- 
braries nave  increased  to  6,000:  Abingdon  Press 
brought  out  95  new  books.  The  first  series  of  Talk 


Back,  a  television  program  on  film,  was  placed  on 
70  stations.  A  color  film  was  released  September  1 
by  the  Family  Life  department  entitled  One  Love, 
Conflicting  Faiths.  A  short,  animated  color  film  was 
produced  by  the  Board  of  Temperance  in  coopera- 
tion with  the  National  Safety  Council.  Released  in 
December  under  the  name  Stop  Driving  Us  Crazy, 
it  is  an  appeal  to  youth  to  drive  safely. 

Several  nation-wide  meetings  in  special  fields 
were  held:  the  National  Town  and  Country  Con- 
ference, Wichita,  Kans.,  July  21-24;  the  National 
Convocation  of  Methodist  Youth  at  Purdue  Univer- 
sity, West  Lafayette,  Ind.,  August  24-28;  and  first 
national  Conference  on  Human  Rights  at  Southern 
Methodist  University,  Dallas,  Tex.,  August  31-Sep- 
tember  4.  During  1959  the  100  annual  U.S.  con- 
ferences and  55  overseas  conferences  elected  840 
delegates  to  the  quadrennial  Ceneral  Conference  to 
be  held  in  Denver,  Colo.,  Apr.  27-May  7,  1960. 
Plans  were  approved  in  September  for  the  10th 
World  Methodist  Conference.  It  will  be  held  Aug. 
17-25,  1961,  in  Oslo,  Norway.  The  World  Federa- 
tion of  Methodist  Women  will  meet  in  Oslo,  Aug. 
14-16, 1961.  The  president  of  the  Council  of  Bishops 
for  1959-60  is  Bishop  Marvin  A.  Franklin  Jackson, 
Miss.  He  will  be  succeeded  Apr.  20, 1960,  by  Bishop 
Gerald  Kennedy,  San  Francisco,  Calif.,  the  presi- 
dent-designate. Bishop  Roy  H.  Short,  Nashville, 
Term.,  is  secretary.  —RALPH  STOODY 

MEXICO.  A  republic  in  North  America  bounded  by 
the  Atlantic  Ocean  on  the  east,  the  Pacific  on  the 
west,  and  the  United  States  on  the  north.  Area: 
760,375  sq.mi.  Pop.  (1958  est.):  32,348,000.  Main 
cities:  Mexico  City  (capital)  3,301,757  (1959  est.), 
Guadalajara  589,973,  Monterrey  563,547,  Puebla 
309,115,  Merida  198,970,  San  Luis  Potosi  198,895, 
Leon  193,133.  Spanish  is  spoken. 

Education  and  Religion.  Elementary  education  is 
compulsory,  secular,  and  free  up  to  the  age  of  15. 
Religious  primary  schools  are  forbidden  and  the 
government  establishes  the  standards  of  education. 
La  1957  there  were  three  million  school  age  children 
not  attending  school  and  nine  million  illiterates  in 
the  nation.  In  1957  there  were  28,417  primary 
schools  with  4,106,198  pupils;  680  secondary  schools 
with  118,164  students;  and  21  universities  with  an 
enrollment  of  57,911.  Roman  Catholicism  is  widely 
practiced  under  strict  regulation  provided  by  the 
constitution  of  1917. 

Production.  The  harvest  for  the  year  1958-59  was: 
cotton  2.35  million  bales,  corn  5.5  million  tons, 
coffee  1.6  million  bags,  wheat  1.3  million  tons,  ana 
sugar  1.3  million  tons.  Also  produced  were:  3  mil- 
lion cattle  and  calf  hides,  920,000  sheep  and  lamb 
skins,  and  650,000  goat  and  kid  skins.  The  shrimp 
catch  was  (1958)  41,400  metric  tons.  Tourism  in 
1958  brought  over  $625  million  into  Mexico.  There 
are  large  deposits  of  silver,  gold,  lead,  zinc,  iron, 
and  coal.  In  1958  Mexico  mined  1.5  million  tons  of 
sulfur,  which  earns  an  annual  $3  million  in  export. 
Electric  power  generated  in  1958  totaled  2.6  mil- 
lion kw.  Crude  oil  production  was  100.6  million 
bbl.,  gas  7.4  million  cubic  meters. 

Foreign  Trade.  Imports  for  1958  were  valued  at 
$1,128.6  million;  exports  at  $760.3  million.  The 
United  States,  Germany,  Canada,  and  Great  Britain 
are  Mexico's  chief  suppliers.  Most  exports  are  sent 
to  the  United  States,  Japan,  Great  Britain,  and  Ger- 
many. Principal  imports  are  vehicles,  wheat,  and 
machinery.  Principal  exports  are  raw  cotton,  coffee, 
lead,  copper,  petroleum,  silver,  zinc,  antimony,  ba- 
nanas, timber,  fish,  shrimp,  tomatoes,  sugar,  and 
gold. 

Transportation  and  Communications.  The  total  length 
of  roads  in  1957  was  21,141  mi  Total  railway  track 
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length  in  1957  was  11,378  mi.  A  program  of  high- 
way and  feeder-road  building  has  oeen  undertaken 
and  a  number  of  superhighways  connecting  with  the 
United  States  are  under  construction.  In  1956  there 
were  36  scheduled  and  40  nonscheduled  airlines 
operating  661  commercial  aircraft  out  of  36  princi- 
pal airports.  There  are  49  ports  in  Mexico  of  which 
Veracruz  and  Tampico,  both  on  the  Gulf  of  Mexico, 
are  the  most  important.  In  1957  there  were  294 
steamships  and  motorships  totaling  616,827  gross 
tons.  The  oil  fleet  included  19  tankers  and  small 
craft  totaling  230,000  dead-weight  tons.  In  1956 
there  were  eight  television  and  252  radio  stations. 
There  were  342,000  telephones  in  1956. 

Finance.  The  national  budget  for  1959  was  revenue 
$750  million,  expenditure  $810  million.  The  unit  of 
currency  is  the  peso.  ( One  peso  in  1959  was  U.S.- 
$0.08.) 

Government.  The  federal  district,  one  territory,  and 
29  states  are  governed  by  the  principles  of  the  1917 
constitution.  Members  of  the  senate  and  the  cham- 
ber of  deputies  are  elected  for  six  and  three  years 
respectively.  The  president  is  elected  by  popular 
vote  for  six  years,  and  is  not  eligible  for  reelection. 
President:  Adolf o  Lopez  Mateps. 

Events,  1959.  Politic*.  Reflecting  the  dissatisfaction 
of  some  local  groups  with  the  strong  centralization 
of  the  government's  Institutional  Revolutionary 
party,  a  new  program  of  liberalization  was  launched. 
In  order  to  acquaint  local  organizations  with  the 
new  program,  the  President  of  the  Executive  Com- 
mittee of  the  party,  General  Alfonso  Corona,  took 
several  trips  through  the  nation  during  the  year. 
Party  policies  had  been  challenged  by  influential 
members  in  various  states,  principally  in  Baja  Cali- 
fornia, San  Luis  Potosi,  and  Zacatecas,  as  well  as  by 
the  leading  opposition  group,  the  National  Action 
party.  This  party,  predominantly  Roman  Catholic 
and  rightist,  is  active  in  the  dissatisfied  localities. 

In  September,  the  government  of  President  L6pez 
Mateos  took  measures  to  curb  demonstrations  and 
disturbances  instigated  by  the  leftist  opposition. 
The  most  significant  was  the  imprisonment  of  Dio- 
nisio  Encina  Rodriguez,  Secretary  Ceneral  of  the 
Communist  party.  Encina  Rodriguez  was  charged 
with  subversion  and  inciting  to  violence.  The  gov- 
ernment made  it  clear  that  he  would  not  be  judged 
for  his  ideas  but  for  the.  acts  perpetrated  to  imple- 
ment them.  However,  in  spite  or  this,  the  measure 
provoked  criticism  among  persons  of  liberal  but  anti- 
Communist  views,  who  felt  the  government  had 
gone  too  far  in  the  suppression  of  opposition  activi- 
ties. 

The  following  month,  ex-President  Lazaro  Car- 
denas came  out  of  political  retirement  and  created 
considerable  controversy  by  criticizing  the  jailing  of 
labor  leaders  by  the  administration.  He  also  took 
part  in  the  anniversary  celebration  of  the  founding 
of  the  Chinese  Communist  People's  Republic,  spon- 
sored by  leftist  organizations,  including  the  Work- 
ers' University,  at  the  head  of  which  is  Vicente 
Lombardo  Toledano,  leader  of  the  pro-Communist 
Latin  American  Workers  Federation. 

Preiicfenffo/  Vi«ff.  In  February,  President  Eisen- 
hower visited  Mexico  and  conferred  with  President 
L6pez  Mateos  in  Acapulco.  President  Eisenhower 
promised  nothing  definite  concerning  economic  rela- 
tions between  the  two  countries  but  Mexican  observ- 
ers expected  that  the  talks  would  help  expand  the 
U.S.  market  for  Mexico's  lead  and  zinc. 

In  October,  President  L6pez  Mateos  returned  the 
visit  and  conferred  with  President  Eisenhower 
in  Washington.  Both  issued  optimistic  statements 
on  October  12,  expressing  confidence  that  the  excel- 
lent relations  between  the  two  countries  would  con- 


tinue. President  L6pez  Mateos  spent  a  day  in  New 
York  City,  and  also  visited  cities  in  Canada. 

Labor  Problems.  Several  strikes  during  the  year 
concerned  the  government  and  affected  the  econ- 
omy in  some  measure.  In  January  there  was  a  strike 
of  airline  pilots  pressing  for  the  recognition  of  their 
union.  It  followed  a  strike  of  airlines  personnel  that 
took  place  in  the  United  States  in  November  1958. 
Both  events  damaged  the  tourist  business. 

Another  transportation  stoppage,  this  time  affect- 
ing the  railroads,  took  place  at  the  end  of  March. 
The  government  acted  drastically,  imprisoning  more 
than  500  union  leaders.  The  national  police  guarded 
union  headquarters,  while  troops  protected  the  sta- 
tions on  the  line.  Among  those  arrested  was  De- 
metrio  Vallejo,  chief  of  the  railroad  workers  union. 
The  strike  caused  a  split  among  the  leftist  labor  bloc, 
when  the  electrical  workers  union  disassociated 
themselves  from  the  railroad  workers.  The  police 
raided  the  headquarters  of  the  Mexican  Communist 
party,  reporting  the  discovery  of  a  great  deal  of  lit- 
erature designed  to  create  agitation  among  the  rail- 
road workers. 

The  Economy.  Generally,  the  nation's  economy  was 
sound,  despite  budgetary  deficits.  The  national 
budget  for  1959  was  $750  million,  nearly  $78  mil- 
lion more  than  the  previous  year.  The  government 
anticipated  a  deficit  of  some  $60  million  in  1959, 
about  the  same  as  in  1958.  The  monetary  difficulty 
results  primarily  from  fluctuations  in  the  money 
earned  by  the  export  of  cotton,  coffee,  sugar,  lead, 
and  zinc  in  an  unstable  world  market.  Agricultural 
production  was  excellent,  due  to  the  unusually  heavy 
rainfall  of  1958.  The  production  of  com,  the  staple 
food  for  the  average  Mexican,  was  one  of  the  high- 
est on  record  (5,483,000  metric  tons).  The  produc- 
tion of  wheat  was  also  the  highest  in  many  years 
(1,932,000  metric  tons).  Tomatoes  had  a  bumper 
crop,  and  meat  for  export,  as  well  as  domestic  con- 
sumption, showed  an  increase.  The  cotton  crop  was 
also  good.  The  consumption  of  grains,  fats,  oils, 
rnilk,  and  sugar  was  the  highest  on  record. 

Infernofiona/.  Mexico  severed  diplomatic  relations 
with  Guatemala  as  a  result  of  the  dispute  caused  by 
the  killing  of  three  Mexican  fishermen  by  planes  of 
the  Guatemalan  airforce  on  Dec.  31,  1958.  See 
GUATEMALA. 

Relations  with  the  Soviet  Union  became  tense  in 
April  as  the  result  of  the  activities  of  members  of 
the  Soviet  Embassy  during  the  railroad  strike.  The 
Mexican  government  ordered  the  recall  of  two  mem- 
bers of  the  Soviet  mission,  and  some  newspapers  de- 
manded that  diplomatic  relations  with  the  Soviet 
Union  be  severed. 

In  November,  Anastas  I.  Mikoyan,  First  Deputy 
Premier  of  the  Soviet  Union,  visited  Mexico  for  ten 
days.  He  opened  the  Soviet  Exhibition  in  Mexico 
City,  which  was  attended  by  large  crowds.  The 
problems  confronting  underdeveloped  countries 
continued  to  occupy  Mexican  thought. 

While  in  Washington,  President  L6pez  Mateos 
addressed  the  Organization  of  American  States, 
stating  that  the  achievements  of  the  OAS  on  the 
economic  front  did  not  measure  up  to  Latin  Amer- 
ican expectations.  Specifically,  he  declared,  the 
OAS  "had  not  satisfied  the  legitimate  aspirations  of 
our  peoples  nor  the  confidence  they  have  placed  in 
our  organization."  At  another  meeting,  the  Mexican 
President  said  that  his  country  would  not  resume 
diplomatic  relations  with  Spain  as  long  as  Gen- 
eralissimo Franco  was  in  power.  He  expressed  the 
view  that  Communism  is  neither  growing  nor  de- 
creasing in  Latin  America  and  that  he  did  not  con- 
sider Premier  Castro  of  Cuba  a  Communist. 

—MIGUEL  JOBRTN 
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MICHIGAN.  An  east  north  central  State.  Area:  58,- 
216  sq.mi.  Pop.  (1959  est.):  7,960,000.  Chief  cities 
(1950  census):  Lansing  (capital)  92.129,  Detroit 
1,849,568,  Grand  Rapids  176,515,  Flint  163,143, 
Dearborn  99,994,  Saginaw  92,918,  Pontiac  73,681, 
Kalamazoo  57,704,  Bay  City  52,523. 

Nickname,  The  Wolverine  State.  Motto,  Si 
Quaeris  Peninsulam  Amoenam  Circumspice.  (If 
You  Seek  a  Pleasant  Peninsula,  Look  Around  You. ) 
Flower,  Apple  Blossom.  Bird,  Robin.  Song  (unoffi- 
cial) Michigan,  My  Michigan.  Entered  the  Union, 
Jan.  26,  1837.  See  EDUCATION,  SCHOOLS,  VITAL 
STATISTICS. 

Finance  For  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30,  1958. 
general  revenue  amounted  to  $1,109  million;  and 
general  expenditure,  $1,259.4  million.  Borrowing 
during  the  fiscal  year  amounted  to  $29.5  million; 
and  debt  redemption  was  $32.8  million. 

Elections.  There  were  no  general  elections  for  ma- 
jor state-wide  officers  in  1959. 

Legislation.  The  Michigan  legislature  met  in  regu- 
lar session  from  January  14  to  December  19  for  a 
total  of  175  legislative  days,  the  longest  session  in 
the  State's  history.  An  $87  million  revenue  program 
was  approved.  Authorization  was  granted  for  Liqui- 
dating the  veterans  trust  fund  of  about  $40  million 
to  meet  immediate  financial  needs.  It  will  be  re- 
stored over  the  next  11  years,  and  the  $1.2  million 
which  the  fund  yields  annually  in  interest  for  bene- 
fits to  needy  veterans  will  be  paid  from  the  general 
fund.  The  corporation  franchise  fee  was  raised  from 
four  to  five  mills  to  produce  an  expected  yield  of 
$14  million. 

New  or  increased  taxes  on  liquor,  tobacco,  beer, 
and  telegraph  and  telephone  bills  are  expected  to 
produce  $34  million. 

Officers,  1959.  Governor,  G.  Mennen  Williams; 
Lieut.  Governor,  John  B.  Swainson;  Secretary  of 
State,  James  M.  Hare;  Attorney  General,  Paul  L. 
Adams;  State  Treasurer,  Sanford  A.  Brown;  Auditor 
General,  Frank  S.  Szymanski;  State  Controller, 
James  W.  Miller. 

MIDDLE  EAST  DOCTRINE  (Eisenhower  Doctrine).  The 
policy  outlined  by  President  Eisenhower  in  January 
1957,  and  subsequently  approved  by  Congress.  The 
doctrine  stated  that  the  United  States  would  use 
either  economic  or  military  aid  to  maintain  the  in- 
dependence and  integrity  of  any  segment  of  the 
Middle  East.  The  doctrine  made  it  clear,  however, 
that  American  action  would  be  taken  only  upon 
the  invitation  of  a  Middle  East  state.  Congress  au- 
thorized the  President  to  undertake  such  assistance, 
appropriated  $200  million  to  be  used  for  economic 
development  at  the  discretion  of  the  President,  and 
stated  that  facilities  and  military  assistance  should 
continue  to  be  furnished  to  the  UN  Emergency 
Force  in  the  Middle  East.  The  President  invoked 
the  Middle  East  Doctrine,  in  addition  to  Article  51 
of  the  UN  Charter  and  the  national  interest  of  the 
United  States,  when  he  sent  marines  into  Lebanon 
in  July  1958,  at  the  request  of  the  Lebanese  gov- 
ernment. 

MIDDLE  EAST  TREATY  ORGANIZATION.  See  CENTRAL 
TREATY  ORGANIZATION. 

MIDWAY  ISLANDS.  A  group  of  two  small  islands  and 
several  sand  islets  of  the  Hawaiian  group  in  the 
Pacific,  1,149  mi.  northwest  of  Honolulu.  Area:  2 
sq.mi.  Pop.  ( 1950) :  416.  The  islands  are  inside  and 
near  the  southern  edge  of  a  circular  reef  about  six 
mi.  in  diameter.  Sand  Island  is  about  1  mi.  long 
and  1.5  mi.  wide,  containing  about  850  acres.  The 
highest  point  is  only  43  ft.  above  sea  level.  Eastern 
Island  has  an  area  of  328  acres.  It  has  been  under 
the  Jurisdiction  of  the  Navy  Department  since  1903, 
and  has  never  officially  been  part  of  the  Territory 


of  Hawaii.  Responsibility  for  Midway  was  vested 
in  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  in  1941.  A  naval  sta- 
tion is  located  there. 

MIKOYAN,  Anostos  Ivanovich.  First  Deputy  Prime 
Minister  of  the  U.S.S.R.,  b.  Tiflis,  Georgia,  in  1895. 
He  joined  the  Communist  party  in  1915,  and  was  an 
underground  leader  in  the  Baku  oil  district  during 
the  British  occupation.  In  1926  he  became  the 
youngest  member  of  the  Politburo,  then  People's 
Commissar  for  Supplies.  During  the  War  he  was 
supply  chief  for  the  Red  Army.  Afterward  Minister 
of  Foreign  Trade,  he  was  elevated  in  1955  to  his 
present  post  as  First  Deputy  Prime  Minister.  In 
January  1959,  he  visited  the  United  States. 
MILITARY  AFFAIRS.  During  1959  the  trend  toward 
reliance  on  missiles  and  nuclear  weapons  continued. 
Frequent  disputes  among  the  Army,  Air  Force,  and 
Navy  took  place  as  each  service  sought  a  role  in  the 
new  defense  concept  of  massive  retaliation  by 
guided  missiles.  Although  hope  for  an  international 
agreement  on  disarmament  appeared  with  the  re- 
laxation of  cold  war  tensions,  the  United  States  did 
not  make  any  substantial  cut  in  ground  forces.  The 
policies  of  the  U.S.  Defense  Department  and  the 
general  organization  of  U.S.  military  forces  received 
strong  criticism  from  Gen.  Maxwell  D.  Taylor  and 
Gen.  Matthew  B.  Ridgway,  both  retired  Chiefs  of 
Staff. 

Rockets  and  Misiifos.  By  the  end  of  1959  it  was  clear 
that  the  United  States  had  lost  the  first  lap  in  the 
race  into  space.  In  a  series  of  remarkable  achieve- 
ments, the  Soviet  Union  demonstrated  that  it  pos- 
sessed a  powerful  rocket  fuel  and  a  highly  sophisti- 
cated guidance  system.  In  the  fall  of  1959  Russian 
scientists  scored  a  direct  hit  on  the  moon  and,  a 
few  weeks  later,  succeeded  in  circling  the  moon  with 
a  camera-laden  missile  which  radioed  historic  pho- 
tographs back  to  the  earth.  In  an  effort  to  resolve 
some  of  the  inter-service  conflicts  over  rocket  mis- 
sions, on  October  21  President  Eisenhower  trans- 
ferred the  Army  Ballistic  Missile  Agency  to  the 
civilian  National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Adminis- 
tration (NASA).  At  the  same  time,  Maj.  Gen.  John 
Bruce  Medaris,  chief  of  the  Army  Ordnance  Missile 
Command,  announced  that  he  would  retire  Jan.  31, 
1960.  Dr.  Wernher  von  Braun,  head  of  the  Army 
Ballistic  Missile  Agency,  declared  that  he  would 
also  resign  if  the  Saturn  project  (a  super  rocket 
booster)  were  canceled.  The  transfer  of  the  agency 
took  the  Army  out  of  the  field  of  space  exploration. 
To  ease  the  friction  between  the  Pentagon  and  the 
NASA,  a  Civilian-Military  Space  Liaison  Commit- 
tee, headed  by  William  H.  Holaday,  was  created. 
Roy  W.  Johnson,  chief  of  the  Advanced  Research 
Projects  Agency,  resigned  in  October  after  sug- 
gesting that  a  Psychological  Warfare  Department 
be  created  to  help  the  United  States  counteract  the 
psychological  impact  of  the  Soviet  space  lead.  ( See 
DEFENSE  DEPARTMENT,  U.S.;  MISSILES,  GUIDED; 
NATIONAL  AERONAUTICS  AND  SPACE  ADMINISTRA- 
TION.) 

In  Europe,  the  forces  of  the  North  Atlantic 
Treaty  Organization  consisted  of  21  and  one  third 
divisions  in  1959.  The  Federal  Republic  of  Germany 
has  supplied  seven  divisions  and  nas  agreed  to  fur- 
nish another  five.  The  French  government  with- 
drew some  troops  from  NATO  for  use  in  the  con- 
tinuing Algerian  conflict.  At  the  close  of  1959  there 
were  two  French  divisions  deployed  in  the  forward 
NATO  area.  General  Lauris  Norstad,  supreme  com- 
mander of  NATO,  hoped  to  build  his  forces  to  the 
planned  30  divisions  eventually. 

In  1957,  Great  Britain  planned  a  smaller  army 
and  an  end  to  the  drafting  of  men  for  the  services. 
During  1959,  it  appeared  that  enlistments  would 
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be  sufficient  to  keep  up  the  planned  strength  of 
165,000.  Recruits  up  to  180,000  will  be  accepted, 
however,  to  provide  a  cushion  against  fluctuations  in 
recruiting.  Extensive  plans  for  reequiping  the  force 
to  obtain  a  small  highly  trained  army  01  maximum 
efficiency  have  been  reported. 

Air  Power.  In  1959  there  was  crowing  resentment 
about  U.S.  air  bases  and  installations  in  Iceland, 
North  Africa,  England,  France,  and  Korea.  The 
United  States  agreed  to  shut  down  its  Air  Force 
bases  in  Morocco  and  speeded  up  its  program  of 
building  new  air  bases  in  Spam.  The  Strategic  Air 
Command  (SAC)  maintained  its  round-the-clock 
vigil  of  constant  nuclear-armed  flights  but  the  air- 
plane seemed  nearly  obsolete.  This  was  demon- 
strated onoe  again  when  the  Defense  Department 
canceled  some  contracts  entirely,  and  announced  a 
drastically  modified  program  for  the  development  of 
the  newly  designed  Mach-3  bomber,  the  B-70,  al- 
though North  American  Aviation  will  continue  work 
on  at  least  one  prototype. 

Criticisms.  After  four  years  as  Army  Chief  of  Staff, 
Gen.  Maxwell  D.  Taylor  retired  on  June  30,  1959. 
He  indicated  that  he  had  returned  to  civilian  life 
because  of  his  failure  to  persuade  the  Defense  De- 
partment to  reappraise  and  modernize  U.S.  forces. 
(At  the  close  of  the  year  $118  million  appropriated 
by  Congress  to  begin  a  modernization  program  re- 
mained unspent. )  He  also  urged  a  reorganization  of 
the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  structure.  General  Taylor 
was  succeeded  as  Army  chief  of  staff  by  Gen.  Lyman 
L.  Lemnitzer. 

Gen.  Matthew  B.  Ridgway,  another  retired  chief 
of  staff  and  a  longtime  infantry  officer,  criticized  the 
neglect  of  land  armies  and  advocated  the  develop- 
ment of  highly  mobile  divisions  of  combat  troops, 
particularly  for  limited  warfare. 

U.S.  Army's  Deployed  Forces.  At  the  end  of  1959  the 
following  U.S.  Army  forces  were  deployed  overseas: 
in  Western  Germany,  three  infantry  divisions,  two 
armored  divisions,  three  armored  cavalry  regiments, 
two  battle  groups  (West  Berlin),  and  combat,  lo- 
gistic, and  administrative  support  units;  in  Italy, 
one  medium  missile  command-  in  Panama,  one  bat- 
tle group;  in  Alaska,  two  battle  groups;  in  Hawaii, 
one  infantry  division;  in  Korea,  two  infantry  divi- 
sions (including  6.000  Korean  soldiers),  one  air 
transportable  missile  command,  and  combat,  lo- 
gistic, and  administrative  support  units. 
MINES,  U.S.  Bureau  of.  The  value  of  all  minerals 
produced  in  the  United  States  during  1959  was  esti- 
mated by  the  Bureau  of  Mines,  Department  of  the 
Interior,  at  $17.1  billion.  This  preliminary  total, 
representing  a  2  percent  gain  over  the  1958  value 
of  $16.5  biQion,  was  attributed  mostly  to  increased 
production  of  nonmetallic  construction  materials, 
crude  petroleum,  and  natural  gas.  Prices  for  most 
mineral  commodities  remained  steady. 

The  steel  industry's  longest  work  stoppage  in  his- 
tory, and  a  similar  shutdown  in  the  copper  industry, 
influenced  a  3  percent  decline  in  the  value  of  metals 
output.  Greatly  increased  mining  of  uranium  ore, 
bauxite,  and  molybdenum,  and  higher  prices  for 
copper,  lead,  and  zinc,  kept  this  drop  from  being 
more  severe.  Mine  and  quarry  production  of  stone, 
sand,  gravel,  clays,  and  cement  gained  from  10  to 
15  percent;  output  of  chemical  mineral  commodities 
and  fertilizer  materials  also  rose.  Preliminary  values 
for  the  three  major  mineral-commodity  groups  in 
1959  were:  fuels,  $11,870  million;  nonmetals  other 
than  fuels,  $3,690  million;  metals,  $1,550  million. 

Metallurgical  Achievements.  In  metallurgy,  Bureau 
scientists  surmounted  longstanding  technological 
barriers  to  obtain  shaped  castings  of  molybdenum, 
a  metal  noted  for  its  resistance  to  conventional  cast- 


ing techniques.  The  groundwork  was  laid  for  ex- 
panding use  of  tungsten  when  a  "vapor-deposition" 
process,  developed  in  Bureau  laboratories,  success- 
fully recovered  high-purity  tungsten  metal  from  a 
mixture  of  gases  and  simultaneously  formed  it  into 
tubes.  A  further  advance  in  molybdenum-tungsten 
metallurgy  was  development  of  a  new  and  economi- 
cally attractive  method  for  recovering  both  of  these 
metals  from  the  mineral,  scheelite,  in  a  simple,  one- 
step  operation. 

Fundamental  studies  of  rare-earth  metals  yielded 
new  knowledge  of  this  mineral  group  with  such 
strange-sounding  names  as  erbium,  holmium,  dys- 
prosium, gadolinium,  and  neodymium.  Research  in 
light  metals  also  moved  ahead  as  the  Bureau  began 
commercial  evaluation  of  its  new  electrolytic  process 
for  recovering  high-purity  titanium  from  scrap  and 
other  materials.  Bureau  metallurgists  carried  out 
successful  experiments  in  which  both  coal  and  nat- 
ural gas  were  used  as  blast-furnace  fuels.  Other 
studies  demonstrated  that  low-nickel  austenitic 
stainless  steel  can  be  made  from  offgrade  ores. 

Bureau  research  on  nonmetallic  minerals  includ- 
ed experiments  with  super-refractories  which  dis- 
closed new  information  on  thermal  decomposition 
of  cerium,  IpntKannTn,  and  yttrium  salts  at  tempera- 
tures up  to  1,500°C.  Additional  knowledge  also  was 
obtained  on  methods  for  upgrading  fire  clays  to  im- 
prove their  refractory  properties.  Elemental  boron 
was  produced  experimentally  by  several  different 
techniques  and  progress  was  made  in  fundamental 
studies  of  the  structure  of  asbestos. 

Progress  in  Mining  Research.  High-speed  photog- 
raphy was  used  to  obtain  fundamental  data  on 
quarry  blasting.  Substantial  progress  was  counted  in 
physical  studies  of  rock  breakage  by  explosives.  In- 
vestigations aimed  at  ultimate  utilization  of  submar- 
ginal  phosphate-rock  deposits  also  advanced,  and  a 
new  project  was  begun  to  evaluate  the  use  of  cavita- 
tion  in  breaking  phosphate  rock  and  other  materials. 

Helium  Supply  Strengthened.  A  severe  shortage  of 
the  lightweight  gas,  helium,  was  relieved  with  com- 
pletion of  a  fifth  government  helium  plant  at  Keyes, 
Okla.  The  $12-million  installation,  dedicated  in  mid- 
November,  adds  some  290  million  cubic  feet  a  year 
to  the  Bureau's  total  helium-production  capacity. 
Total  capacity  for  all  plants  is  now  approximately 
600  million  cubic  feet.  A  plan  is  under  consideration 
that  would  encourage  private  industry  to  build  and 
maintain  up  to  12  additional  helium  plants,  per- 
mitting recovery  and  conservation  for  future  use  of 
helium  that  now  is  lost  when  natural  gas  containing 
it  is  burned  for  its  heating  value. 

Petroleum  and  Natural-Gas  Technology  Advanced. 
Bureau  scientists  built  a  lightweight,  battery-pow- 
ered radiation  detector  that  can  be  used  to  trace  the 
movement  of  radioisotope-bearing  water  injected 
underground  and  thus  provide  a  picture"  of  how 
fluids  flow  in  a  given  petroleum  reservoir.  Other 
Bureau  researchers  developed  a  method  for  remov- 
ing unwanted  water  from  gas  wells  with  a  column 
of  Jbigh-expansion  foam  generated  by  detergents.  A 
major  contribution  to  fundamental  research  was  the 
invention  of  a  tantalum-lined  container  that  permits 
use  of  corrosive  liquid  gallium  to  increase  accuracy 
in  determining  the  characteristics  of  gas  and  other 
hydrocarbons  under  pressure. 

The  Bureau  reported  its  development  of  a  new 
rapid  method  that  permits  greater  accuracy  in  pre- 
dicting performance  of  oil-and-gas-producing  reser- 
voirs by  gas  drive.  Bureau  engineers  also  studied  the 
possibility  of  employing  in  situ  combustion  (com- 
bustion in  place)  to  obtain  increased  recovery  in  the 
Appalachian  area,  the  Nation's  oldest  oil-producing 
region.  A  significant  attainment  in  studies  of  petro- 


THE  400  B/.OWS,  above  left,  Jean-Pierre  Leaud  stars  in  Francois  Truffaut's  film  voted  the  best  foreign 
language  film  of  1959  by  the  New  York  Film  Critics.  KOOM  AT  THE  TOP,  above  right,  Lawrence  Harvey 
and  Simone  Signoret,  who  won  an  Oscar  and  its  British  equivalent  for  her  role  in  John  Brame's  story 
of  a  young  man  on  his  way  up  Below,  Audrey  Hepburn  and  Peter  Finch  in  a  scene  from  THE  NUN'S  STORY. 


below,    in    deciding    mo.ch    far    the  Dav.s    Cup,    Barry    Mockoy.    oackc± (w"de    WorMJ 
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leum  chemistry  was  the  first  actual  identification 
of  a  nonbasic  nitrogen  compound  from  petroleum. 
The  compound,  carbazole,  was  separated  by  gas 
chromatography.  and  identified  by  mass  and  infrared 
spectroscopy. 

Major  Coal  Studios.  At  a  bituminous  mine  near  In- 
diana, Pa.,  hydraulic  equipment  was  tested  in  min- 
ing coal  with  powerful  water  jets.  Hydraulic  meth- 
ods have  been  employed  successfully  in  several  for- 
eign countries,  ana  the  new  experiment  will  seek  to 
adapt  these  same  techniques  to  American  coal 
seams. 

Simultaneously,  studies  were  begun  to  develop 
practical  methods  for  removing  the  explosive  gas, 
methane,  from  coal  beds  in  advance  of  mining. 
Several  industrial  firms  are  cooperating  in  efforts  to 
develop  an  automatic  methane  detector  for  use  with 
mining  machinery.  Such  a  device  ideally  would  issue 
a  warning  and  also  shut  off  all  electrical  power  in 
working  areas  of  coal  mines  when  methane  content 
of  the  air  neared  a  hazardous  level. 

Research  in  anthracite  mining  continued  with 
considerable  progress  being  made  in  a  cooperative 
experiment  to  determine  whether  a  30-foot  vein  of 
anthracite,  pitching  25  degrees,  can  be  mined  me- 
chanically. Additional  headway  was  made  in  the 
Bureau's  full-scale  longwall-mining  project  to  de- 
vise a  highly  productive  system  for  mining  anthra- 
cite beds  of  moderate  thickness  and  pitch. 

Coal-preparation  studies  were  concentrated  on 
improving  methods  for  cleaning  bituminous  coal,  es- 
pecially the  fine  sizes  that  usually  do  not  respond 
well  to  mechanical  treatment,  and  on  experiments 
to  develop  economic  methods  of  calcining  anthracite 
for  use  as  a  foundry  fuel.  Nuclear  radiation  was  util- 
ized in  research  on  both  bituminous  coal  and  an- 
thracite. 

Bureau  research  on  producing  synthetic  liquid 
fuels  from  coal  was  marked  by  operation  of  an  elec- 
trically heated  simulated  nuclear  reactor  as  part  of 
studies  to  learn  whether  atomic  heat  can  be  used  for 
economic  production  of  synthesis  gas— a  mixture  of 
carbon  monoxide  and  hydrogen  that  represents  the 
greatest  single  cost  in  coal-to-oil  processes. 

Attainments  in  Hoalth  and  Safety.  The  Bureau  con- 
tinued research  on  ventilation  problems  created  by 
the  growing  use  of  large  mechanical  devices  to  mine 
and  transport  coal  underground.  Roof-support  meth- 
ods also  received  attention  as  a  means  of  com- 
bating falls  of  roof  and  coal,  the  leading  causes  of 
coal-mine  deaths  and  injuries. 

The  Bureau  approved  a  new  communications 
system  for  use  with  oxygen-breathing  apparatus 
during  recovery  work  after  mine  disasters.  Only  two 
major  disasters  (5  or  more  killed)  occurred  in  coal 
mines.  One,  an  explosion  in  Tennessee,  took  the 
lives  of  8  miners.  The  other,  an  inrush  of  water  in 
the  anthracite  field  of  Pennsylvania,  cost  12  lives. 
Total  fatalities  from  all  causes  in  the  nation's  coal 
mines  were  290,  lowest  since  1880. 

The  year  saw  two  important  innovations  in  coal- 
mine safety.  A  Bureau-devised  portable  mining 
shield  was  manufactured  commercially  for  the  first 
time,  and  Bureau  research  developed  a  new 
methane-detecting  device,  small  enough  to  be  car- 
ried in  a  man's  pocket  and  operated  by  one  standard 
flashlight  cell. 

Foreign  Activities.  Bureau  experts  in  mining  and 
metallurgy  assisted  friendly  foreign  nations  in  de- 
veloping their  mineral  resources,  and  scientists  and 
engineers  from  several  countries  received  training 
at  Bureau  installations  in  the  United  States  during 
the  year.  Approximately  150  technical  publications 
describing  the  Bureau's  studies  were  issued  during 
the  year.  —MARLING  J.  AMXENY 


MINNESOTA.  A  west  north  central  State.  Area:  84,- 
068  sq.mi.  Pop.  (1958  est):  3,363,000.  Chief  cities 
(1950):  Saint  Paul  (capital)  311,349,  Minneapolis 
521,718,  Duluth  104,511,  Rochester  29,885,  Saint 
Cloud  28,410,  Winona  25,031. 

Nickname,  The  Gopher  State.  Motto,  L'Etotie  du 
Nord  (The  Star  of  the  North).  Flower,  Moccasin 
Flower.  Bird  (unofficial),  American  Goldfinch. 
Song,  Hail!  Minnesota.  Entered  the  Union,  May  11, 
1858.  See  EDUCATION,  SCHOOLS,  UNIVERSITIES  AND 
COLLEGES,  VITAL  STATISTICS. 

Financo.  For  the  fiscal  year  ended  Tune  30,  1958, 
general  revenue  amounted  to  $484.3  million:  gen- 
eral expenditure,  $485.9  million.  Borrowing  during 
the  fiscal  year  amounted  to  $66.9  million;  debt  re- 
demption was  $15.4  million. 

Elections.  There  were  no  general  elections  for  ma- 
jor state-wide  officers  in  1959. 

Legislation.  The  Minnesota  legislature  met  in  reg- 
ular session  from  January  6  through  April  21,  and 
in  special  session  from  April  25  through  July  1. 
During  the  regular  session  the  legislature  approved 
major  appropriations  totaling  $476.8  million.  Ma- 
jor action  at  the  special  session  included  tax  mea- 
sures to  produce  $45.4  million  in  new  revenue,  in 
addition  to  reapportionment  of  the  legislature.  The 
tax  enactments  included  an  increase  in  the  indi- 
vidual income  tax  of  0.5  of  1  percent  to  produce 
$19.5  million;  an  increase  in  the  corporation  tax 
from  7.3  percent  to  9.3  percent  to  produce  $11.8 
million;  a  raise  in  the  cigarette  tax  from  4  to  5.5tf  a 
pack  for  an  additional  $8.2  million;  and  an  increased 
surtax  on  liquor  from  10  percent  to  15  percent  to 
produce  $1  million. 

At  the  regular  session  the  presidential  preferen- 
tial primary  law  was  repealed  and  most  of  the 
State  s  election  laws  were  codified.  Reorganization 
of  the  juvenile  court  system  was  provided  for  and 
the  State  Department  of  Corrections  was  estab- 
lished. 

The  legislature  made  provision  for  county  wel- 
fare boards  to  set  up  chila  welfare  programs  to  carry 
out  child  protection,  delinquency  prevention,  and 
family  assistance  responsibilities.  An  interim  com- 
mission was  established  to  study  the  problems  of 
mentally  retarded  and  gifted  children. 

Highway  laws  were  recodified  and  required 
property  liability  insurance  for  automobile  drivers 
was  raised  from  $2,000  to  $5,000.  The  special  ses- 
sion provided  for  reapportionment  of  legislative  dis- 
tricts on  a  population-only  basis,  effective  with  the 
1962  elections,  and  submitted  a  constitutional 
amendment  to  the  voters  permitting  the  area  factor 
to  be  introduced  into  reapportionment  of  the  Senate 
following  the  1970  census. 

Officers,  1959.  Governor.  Orville  L.  Freeman; 
Lieut.  Governor,  Karl  F.  Rolvaag;  Secretary  of  State, 
Joseph  L.  Donovan;  Attorney  General,  Miles  Lord; 
State  Treasurer,  Val  Bjomson;  State  Auditor,  Staf- 
ford King. 

MINT,  Bureau  of  the.  A  Bureau  of  the  U.S.  Depart- 
ment of  the  Treasury  which  directs  the  coinage  of 
money  and  other  activities  of  the  Mints  (Philadel- 
phia, Denver,  and  San  Francisco),  the  New  York 
Assay  Office,  the  gold  Bullion  Depository  at  Fort 
Knox,  Ky.,  and  the  silver  Bullion  Depository  at  West 
Point,  N.Y.  Director.  William  H.  Brett. 
MISSILES,  Guicfod.  Three  lists  of  missiles  were  made 
public  in  mid-March:  the  first  reported  those  types 
then  in  use  by  the  armed  forces.  Air-to-air:  Genie, 
Sidewinder,  Sparrow  I,  Sparrow  III,  Falcon  GAR  I, 
and  Falcon  GAR  II.  Air-to-surface:  Bullpup.  St*r- 
f ace-to-air:  Nike  Ajax,  Nike  Hercules,  Terrier,  and 
Talos.  Surface-to-surface:  Honest  John,  Corporal, 
Redstone,  Regulus  I,  Matador,  and  Thor. 
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The  second  list  included  those  types  scheduled  to 
become  operational  in  1959.  They  were:  Air-to-air: 
Falcon  GAR  III  and  Falcon  GAR  IV.  Air-to- surf  ace: 
Zuni.  Surface-to-air:  Hawk  and  Bomarc.  Surface-to- 
surface:  Little  John,  Lacrosse,  Mace,  Jupiter,  Snark, 
and  Atlas. 

The  third  list  showed  13  more  types  then  in  re- 
search and  development  stages.  Air-to-air:  Falcon 
GAR  IX,  Falcon  GAR  XI,  and  Eagle.  Air-to-surface: 
Corvus,  Hound  Dog,  and  Quail.  Surface-to-air: 
Tartar  and  Nike  Zeus.  Surface-to-surface:  Sergeant, 
Pershing,  Polaris,  Titan,  and  Minuteman. 

A  year-end  report  by  the  Association  of  Missile 
and  Rocket  Industries  listed  78  active  missile 
projects  by  range;  9  intercontinental,  5  intermedi- 
ate, 14  medium  range,  21  short  range,  and  16  anti- 
submarine; also  14  National  Aeronautics  and  Space 
Administration  ( q.v. )  boosters  for  space  flight  and 
six  NASA  experimental  vehicles. 

The  fiscal  1960  appropriation  act  provided  the 
Air  Force  with  about  $2.5  billion  for  missiles.  Con- 
gress recommended  that  the  number  of  missile 
squadrons  be  increased  and  that  work  on  the  Min- 
uteman solid  fuel  ICBM  be  speeded  up. 

The  Navy  was  given  over  $1.9  billion  for  both 
missiles  ana  aircraft,  and  the  Army  about  $1.4  bil- 
lion for  missiles  and  other  equipment.  A  sum  of 
$100  million  originally  intended  tor  the  Nike-Her- 
cules was  to  be  diverted  to  the  Army  modernization 
program. 

On  June  8,  a  Chance  Vought  missile,  Regulus  I, 
containing  a  load  of  mail,  was  fired  from  a  subma- 
rine 100  miles  at  sea,  and  22  minutes  later  landed 
successfully  at  Mayport  Auxiliary  Naval  Air  Station 
near  Jacksonville,  Fla.  Postal  workers  unloaded 
3,000  letters  and  forwarded  them  to  their  destina- 
tions by  normal  airmail. 

The  German  Rocket  Society  has  begun  mass  pro- 
duction of  a  mail-carrying  rocket,  and  West  Ger- 
man, French,  and  Italian  postal  ministries  were  re- 
ported considering  a  proposed  rocket  mail  service 
between  Hamburg,  Germany,  and  Genoa,  Italy.  See 
DEFENSE,  DEPARTMENT  OF,  MILITARY  AFFAIRS,  and 
NAVAL  AFFAIRS.  — LEROY  WHITMAN 

MISSISSIPPI.  An  east  south  central  State.  Area:  47,- 
716  sq.mi.  Pop.  ( 1957  est.) :  2,185,000.  Chief  cities 
(1950):  Jackson  (capital)  98,271,  Meridian 41,893, 
Biloxi,  37,425,  Greenville  29,936,  Hattiesburg  29,- 
474,  Vicksburg  27,948,  Laurel  25,038. 

Nickname,  The  Magnolia  State.  Motto,  Virtute 
et  Armis  ( By  Valor  and  Arms ) .  Flower,  Magnolia. 
Bird,  Mockingbird.  Song,  Mississippi.  Entered  the 
Union,  Dec.  10,  1817.  See  EDUCATION,  SCHOOLS, 
UNIVERSITIES  AND  COLLEGES,  VITAL  STATISTICS. 

Finance.  For  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30,  1958, 
general  revenue  amounted  to  $263.5  million;  and 
general  expenditure,  $262.5  million.  Borrowing  dur- 
ing the  fiscal  year  amounted  to  $39.7  million,  debt 
redemption  was  $4.9  million. 

EUctions.  In  the  November  elections,  Ross  Barnett, 
who  had  defeated  Carroll  Gartin  in  the  Democratic 
primary  run-off,  was  elected  Governor  without  op- 
position. All  49  State  Senators  and  all  140  State 
House  of  Representative  seats  were  up  for  election, 
as  were  a  number  of  State  and  county  officials. 

Legislation.  The  Mississippi  legislature  did  not 
meet  in  1959. 

Officers,  1959.  Governor,  James  P.  Goleman;  Lieut. 
Governor,  Carroll  Gartin;  Secretary  of  State,  Heber 
A.  Ladner;  Attorney  General,  Joe  T.  Patterson;  State 
Treasurer,  R.  D.  Morrow;  State  Auditor,  E.  B. 
Golding. 

MISSOURI.  A  west  north  central  State.  Area:  69,674 
sq.mi.  Pop.  (1957  est.):  4,206,000.  Chief  cities 
(1950):  Jefferson  City  (capital)  25,099,  St.  Louis 


856,796,  Kansas  City  456,622,  St.  Joseph  78,588, 
University  City  39,892,  Joplin  38,711. 

Nickname,  The  Show-Ma  State.  Motto,  Solus 
Populi  Supreme  Lex  Esto  (Let  the  Welfare  of  the 
People  Be  the  Supreme  Law).  Flower,  Hawthorn. 
Bird,  Bluebird.  Song,  Missouri  Waltz.  Entered  the 
Union,  Aug.  10,  1821.  See  EDUCATION,  SCHOOLS, 
UNIVERSITIES  AND  COLLEGES,  VITAL  STATISTICS. 

Finance.  For  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30,  1958. 
general  revenue  amounted  to  $470.2  million;  ana 
general  expenditure,  $476.4  million.  Borrowing  dur- 
ing the  fiscal  year  amounted  to  $57.9  million;  debt 
redemption  was  $4.7  million. 

EUctions.  There  were  no  general  elections  for  ma- 
jor state-wide  officers  in  Missouri  in  1959. 

Legislation.  The  Missouri  legislature  met  in  regular 
session  from  January  7  through  May  31.  The  legisla- 
ture increased  salaries  of  State  officials  and  em- 
ployees including  raises  bringing  the  salary  of  the 
Superintendent  of  Insurance  to  $12,000,  the  Chief 
Highway  Engineer  to  $18,000,  Commissioner  of 
Finance  to  $11,500,  Supreme  Court  Judges  to  $18,- 
500,  and  appeal  court  judges  to  $17,500. 

A  Commission  on  Atomic  Energy  was  established 
consisting  of  17  members,  five  each  from  the  Senate 
and  House  and  seven  private  citizens,  to  study  the 
progress  and  status  of  nuclear  energy  developments 
in  the  State  and  suggest  appropriate  legislation. 

The  Division  of  Resources  and  Development  was 
designated  the  official  State  planning  agency  to  con- 
tract for  and  use  Federal  grants  for  planning  pur- 
poses, and  it  was  authorized  to  give  planning  as- 
sistance to  localities.  A  single  board  of  healing  arts 
for  the  regulation  and  licensing  of  all  physicians, 
surgeons,  and  midwives  was  established  and  a  fair 
employment  practices  act  for  State  agencies  was 
adopted. 

Health  and  welfare  legislation  included  measures 
increasing  payment  limits  under  Old  Age  Assistance, 
Aid  to  the  Permanently  and  Totally  Disabled,  and 
Public  Assistance  to  unemployables  to  $65  per 
month,  and  under  Aid  to  Dependent  Children  to 
$32  per  month  for  the  first  child  and  $23  for  each 
additional  child.  Another  measure  permits  the  place- 
ment of  mental  patients  who  might  be  benefited  in 
boarding,  nursing,  or  individual  homes  providing 
charges  to  the  mental  health  division  do  not  exceed 
the  per  capita  maintenance  costs  in  the  State  hos- 
pital. The  Interstate  Compact  on  Mental  Health  was 
ratified  and  programs  for  the  mentally  deficient  were 
expanded  and  improved.  In  the  fiela  of  corrections, 
the  legislature  provided  for  the  disposition  of  de- 
tainers within  the  State  against  any  person  im- 
prisoned in  the  State  at  the  request  of  the  prisoner. 
The  legislature  enacted  the  Uniform  Act  to  secure 
witnesses  from  in  or  out  of  state  in  criminal  proceed- 
ings. 

Bait  advertising  was  outlawed,  statutes  concern- 
ing annexation  and  zoning  were  revised,  and  cities 
were  authorized  to  enter  agreements  with  the  U.S. 
Corps  of  Engineers  to  develop  recreational  areas. 

Officers,  1959.  Governor,  James  T.  Blair,  Jr.:  Lieut. 
Governor,  Edward  V.  Long;  Secretary  of  State, 
Walter  H.  Toberman;  Attorney  General,  John  M. 
Dalton;  State  Treasurer,  M.  E.  Morris;  State  Audi- 
tor, Haskell  Holman. 

MITCHELL,  Jam..  Paul.  U.S.  Secretary  of  Labor,  born 
in  Elizabeth,  N.J.,  Nov.  12,  1900.  Director  of  the 
industrial  personnel  division  of  Headquarters,  Army 
Service  Forces  from  1942-45,  he  was  director  of 
personnel  and  industrial  relations  at  R.  H.  Macy  & 
Co.,  New  York,  N.Y.,  from  1945-47  and  became  a 
vice  president -of  Bloomingdale  Brothers  in  1947.  In 
1953  he  was  appointed  assistant  secretary  of  the 
Army  in  charge  of  manpower  and  reserve  forces,  and 
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in  October  of  the  same  year  was  appointed  Secretary 
of  Labor. 

MOHAMMED  V,  Sid!  Mouldy  B*n  Youssrf .  King  of  Mo- 
rocco, bom  in  Fez,  Morocco,  Aug.  10,  1909.  From 
1927-53  he  reigned  as  Sultan,  when  he  was  deposed 
by  the  French  and  exiled.  In  1955  he  was  reinstated 
as  Sultan  of  Morocco,  and  in  1956  he  obtained  the 
grant  of  independence.  In  the  same  year  he  changed 
his  country's  name  from  the  Sherifian  Empire  to  the 
Kingdom  of  Morocco,  and  changed  his  title  from 
Sultan  to  King.  See  MOROCCO. 
MOLLET,  Guy.  French  politician,  born  Dec.  31, 1905, 
at  Flers,  Orne,  France.  In  September  1946,  he  be- 
came Secretary  General  of  the  Socialist  party.  He 
was  elected  to  the  National  Assembly  in  November 
1946,  and  in  December  of  the  same  year  he  was  ap- 
pointed Minister  of  State.  In  May  1954,  he  became 
President  of  the  Consultative  Assembly  of  the  Coun- 
cil of  Europe.  He  and  Pierre  Mendes-France  organ- 
ized the  Republican  Front  and  in  January  1956  he 
was  approved  as  Premier.  M.  Mollet  was  appointed 
Minister  of  State  in  General  de  Gaulle's  cabinet  in 
June  1958,  but  he  resigned  to  lead  Socialist  oppo- 
sition in  January  1959.  In  June  he  was  reelected 
Secretary  General  of  the  Socialist  party. 
MOLYBDENUM.  As  reported  by  the  U.S.  Bureau  of 
Mines,  the  output  of  molybdenum  (metal  content 
of  concentrates)  in  the  United  States  decreased 
32.4  percent  from  30,377  tons  in  1957  to  20.535 
short  tons  in  1958.  This  was  over  71  percent  of  the 
world  total  of  28,750  tons.  All  production  was  de- 
rived from  mines  in  five  States,  namely,  Colorado, 
Utah,  Arizona,  California,  and  Nevada.  In  the  first 
nine  months  of  1959  production  rose  to  19,687 
tons  compared  to  14,790  tons  in  the  same  period 
of  1958.  Consumption  decreased  from  19,477  tons 
in  1957  to  15,649  tons  in  1958.  In  the  first  nine 
months  of  1959  it  was  14,795  tons,  a  noticeable 
increase  compared  to  11,181  tons  in  the  corre- 
sponding period  of  1958.  Consumption  of  molyb- 
denum in  all  its  forms  declined,  but  consumption  of 
molybdenum  metal  more  than  doubled.  Exports  of 
5,825  tons  indicate  a  considerable  decrease.  Stocks 
dropped  with  2,822  tons  at  the  end  of  1958  com- 
pared with  3,547  tons  for  the  previous  year. 

—BERENICE  B.  MITCHELL 

MONACO.  A  Mediterranean  principality  9  miles 
east  of  Nice,  France,  surrounded  by  the  French 
department  of  Alpes-Maritimes.  Area:  368  acres. 
Pop.  (1959  est.):  25,000,  only  about  3,000  of 
whom  are  citizens.  Chief  towns:  Monaco  (capital), 
La  Condamine,  and  Monte  Carlo.  Tourism  is  the 
most  important  industry.  There  is  some  light  in- 
dustry, and  the  gambling  concession  at  the  Casino 
contributes  about  5  percent  of  the  revenue.  There 
are  no  direct  taxes  cither  on  businesses  or  on  indi- 
viduals, although  there  are  a  number  of  indirect 
and  special  taxes.  In  1954  there  were  26  schools 
with  3,561  students.  The  official  language  Is 
French.  The  budget  for  1958:  revenue  was  3.2  bil- 
lion francs  and  expenditure  stood  at  2.8  billion. 
Ruler:  Prince  Rainier  III. 

Events,  1959.  On  January  29,  Prince  Rainier  sus- 
pended the  constitution  and  disbanded  the  legisla- 
ture, an  elected  body  of  18  members  called  the  Na- 
tional Council.  Its  powers  were  turned  over  to  the 
Council  of  State,  a  judicial  body,  whfle  those  of  the 
15-man  Municipal  Council,  suspended  at  the  same 
time,  were  placed  in  the  hands  of  a  special  eight- 
member  delegation.  Twenty-four  hours  before  the 
crisis,  Emile  Pelletier,  former  French  Minister  of 
the  Interior,  had  been  appointed  Minister  of  State, 
Monaco's  chief  of  government.  The  crisis  was  due 
to  Prince  Rainier's  disagreement  with  the  elected 
authorities,  particularly  regarding  the  budget.  A 


new  constitution  was  promised  to  the  Mone- 
gasques,  one  feature  of  which  was  to  be  woman 
suffrage.  On  June  13,  1959,  Prince  Rainier  let  it  be 
known  through  M.  Pelletier  that  he  had  no  inten- 
tion of  relinquishing  his  one-man  rule  over  Monaco, 
and  would  not  restore  the  constitution  before  1961. 
MONGOLIAN  PEOPLE'S  REPUBLIC  (Outer  Mongolia).  An 
autonomous  republic  established  in  1924  and  for- 
mally recognized  by  the  Chinese  government  on 
Jan.  5,  1946.  Its  independence  was  guaranteed  by 
the  Sino-Soviet  treaty  of  Feb.  14, 1950.  The  U.S.S.R. 
forms  its  northern  boundary,  Sinkiang  the  southern, 
and  Manchuria  the  eastern.  Area:  590,966  sq.mi. 
Pop.  (1958  est.):  one  million.  Capital:  Ulan  Bator 
(formerly  Urga)  150,000  inhabitants.  The  pre- 
dominant religion  is  Buddhist  Lamaism.  In  1955 
there  were  430  elementary  and  secondary  schools, 
15  technical  schools,  and  four  higher  educational 
institutions,  with  a  total  of  80,000  pupils.  The  Na- 
tional Choibalsan  University  at  Ulan  Bator  had 
2,500  students  in  1958. 

Production.  The  Mongols  are  chiefly  herdsmen.  In 
1954  there  were  approximately  2.3  million  horses, 
900,000  camels,  2.3  million  cattle,  14.2  million 
sheep,  5.3  million  goats.  The  total  number  of  live- 
stock in  1957  was  24  million,  of  which  5.2  million 
were  in  cooperatives.  Coal  and  electric  power  pro- 
duction were  doubled  between  1952  and  1957,  the 
Nalaikha  coal  mine  producing  500,000  tons  of 
brown  coal  each  year.  Some  gold  and  other  min- 
erals exist,  and  wool,  skins,  and  furs  are  exported, 
chiefly  to  the  Soviet  Union.  China  is  assisting  in  a 
modernization  program  in  which  factories,  roads, 
railways,  bridges,  and  other  public  works  will  be 
constructed. 

Finance.  In  1958  revenue  was  estimated  at  680 
million  tughrik;  expenditure  at  674  million  tughrik. 
The  tughrik,  the  unit  of  currency,  is  divided  into 
100  mongo,  and  is  held  at  parity  with  the  U.S.S.R. 
ruble. 

Government.  The  constitution  provides  that  the 
highest  power  be  vested  in  the  parliament  (the 
Creat  People's  Khural),  elected  tor  a  three-year 
term  by  universal  suffrage.  From  its  members  30 
are  elected  to  comprise  the  executive  committee 
(the  Little  Khural).  The  committee  elects  seven  of 
its  members  to  the  presidium  which  administers 
state  affairs.  Head  of  state:  Zhamsarangin  Sambu, 
Chairman  of  the  Presidium  of  the  Great  People's 
Khural.  Prime  Minister  and  First  Secretary  of  the 
People's  Revolutionary  party:  Yumzhagin  Tseden- 
bal.  (See  Events  below.) 

Events,  1959.  A  March  purge  ousted  Dashn 
Damba,  the  Second  Secretary,  D.  Samdan,  Secre- 
tary of  the  Central  Committee,  A.  Dugurzav,  chair- 
man of  the  Committee  on  Party  Control,  and  five 
members  of  the  Politburo.  Lubsantserengiin  Tsende 
succeeded  Mr.  Damba  as  Second  Secretary.  Party 
Chief  Yumzhagin  Tsedenbal  retained  his  post  as 
Prime  Minister  and  First  Secretary.  The  Ministry 
of  Justice  was  abolished.  In  July  the  Prime  Minister 
expressed  hope  that  Mongolia  and  the  United  States 
would  soon  establish  diplomatic  relations,  and  that 
Mongolia  would  be  considered  for  UN  member- 
ship. Vyacheslav  M.  Molotov  remained  at  Ulan 
Bator  as  U.S.S.R.  ambassador  to  Outer  Mongolia. 
MONTANA.  A  mountain  State.  Area:  147,138  sq.mi. 
Pop.  (1956  est.):  675,000.  Chief  cities  (1950): 
Helena  (capital)  17,581,  Great  Falls  39,214,  Butte 
33,251,  Billings  31,834,  Missoula  22,485. 

Nickname,  The  Treasure  State.  Motto,  Oro  y  Pla- 
ta (Gold  and  Silver).  Flower,  Bitterroot  Bird, 
Meadowlark.  Song  (official),  Montana.  Entered  the 
Union,  Nov.  8,  1889.  See  EDUCATION,  SCHOOLS, 
UNIVERSITIES  AND  COLLEGES,  VITAL  STATISTICS, 
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Hnonet.  For  the  fiscal  year  ended  Tune  30,  1958. 
general  revenue  amounted  to  $105.7  million;  ana 
general  expenditure,  $108.8  million.  Borrowing  dur- 
ing the  fiscal  year  amounted  to  $3.4  million;  debt 
redemption  was  $1.7  million. 

Elections.  There  were  no  general  elections  for  state- 
wide officers  in  Montana  in  1959. 

Legislation.  The  Montana  legislature  met  in  regular 
session  from  January  5  through  March  9.  The  legis- 
lature adopted  a  record  $78.3  million  general  fund 
appropriations  for  the  1959-61  biennium.  The  leg- 
islature allocated  $17  million  for  State  support  of 
public  schools  and  more  than  $17.5  million  tor  the 
Montana  university  system  and  its  affiliated  services. 
Increased  income  taxes  on  individuals  and  corpora- 
tions were  adopted  to  bring  estimated  additional  rev- 
enue to  $16.5  million  in  the  biennium. 

Provision  was  made  for  the  governor  to  appoint  a 
full  time  budget  director  to  coordinate  data  from 
each  State  department  and  prepare  the  budget.  The 
salaries  of  15  elective  offices  were  increased,  includ- 
ing an  increase  from  $12,500  to  $14,000  for  the 
Governor,  from  $11,000  to  $11,500  for  Supreme 
Court  Justices,  and  from  $9,000  to  $9,500  for  the 
Attorney  General.  Registration  for  all  lobbyists  at 
the  capitol  was  required.  The  Legislative  Council 
was  designated  as  the  Commission  on  Intergovern- 
mental Cooperation. 

A  highway  safety  measure  authorized  the  use  of 
radar  evidence  in  traffic  cases.  It  was  specified  that 
only  the  legislature  could  set  a  state-wide  speed 
limit,  effecting  a  repeal  of  a  daytime  limit  of  65 
mph.  The  night  speed  limit  of  55  mph  remains  in 
effect  as  it  was  established  by  statute. 

The  Western  Interstate  Corrections  Compact  pro- 
viding a  legal  foundation  for  contracts  among  the 
western  States  to  provide  for  the  confinement  of 
specified  lands  of  convicted  persons  of  one  State  in 
the  institutions  of  another  was  ratified.  A  labor 
measure  broadened  workmen's  compensation  cover- 
age to  include  sihcosis  and  other  occupational  dis- 
eases. The  State's  insurance  laws  were  completely 
revised.  Cities  were  authorized  to  accept  Federal  aid 
for  slum  clearance  and  urban  redevelopment. 

Officers,  1959.  Governor,  J.  Hugo  Aronson;  Lieut. 
Governor,  Paul  Cannon;  Secretary  of  State,  Frank 
Murray;  Attorney  General,  Forrest  H.  Anderson; 
State  Treasurer,  Horace  Casey;  State  Auditor,  John 
J.  Holmes. 

MONTE  BELLO  ISLANDS.  A  group  of  coral  islands  in 
the  Indian  Ocean,  50  mi.  off  the  northwest  coast  of 
Western  Australia.  This  group,  comprising  a  cluster 
of  islets  and  rocks  surrounded  by  a  coral  reef,  was 
the  site  of  a  British  atomic  weapon  experiment  in 
1952. 

MORMONS.  Members  of  a  religious  sect.  See  LAT- 
TER DAY  SAINTS. 

MOROCCO.  An  independent  kingdom  on  the  north- 
western tip  of  Africa.  Area:  approximately  173,700 
sq.mi.  (the  southeastern  and  southern  boundaries  of 
the  country  are  not  defined ) .  Pop.  ( 1958  est. ) :  10,- 
330,000.  Major  cities:  Rabat  (capital)  160,000, 
Casablanca  700,000,  Marrakesh  220,000,  Fez  180,- 
000,  Tangier  180,000,  Meknes  150,000. 

Education  and  Religion.  In  1957  there  were  615,838 
students  enrolled  in  the  numerous  schools  which  are 
segregated  by  ethnic  groups.  The  population  is  still 
largely  illiterate.  The  official  language  is  Arabic  and 
the  principal  religion  is  Islam.  The  once  large  Jewish 
population  is  diminishing  (200,000  in  1957). 

Production.  Agriculture  and  mining  are  the  major 
occupations.  The  principal  crops  are  fenugreek, 
chickpeas,  canary  seed,  wheat,  beans,  and  barley. 
Moroccan  phosphate  reserves  are  among  the  largest 
in  the  world.  In  1956  a  total  of  5.52  million  metric 
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tons  of  phosphate  was  produced,  17  percent  of  the 
world  output.  Other  important  minerals  include  an- 
thracite, iron  ore,  manganese,  lead,  zinc,  and  cobalt. 

In  1959  the  government  launched  a  program  to 
promote  the  eating  of  fish  in  Morocco.  About  100,- 
000  tons  of  fish  are  caught  annually  by  the  Mo- 
roccan fishing  industry  but  the  lack  of  refrigeration 
facilities  has  made  fish  an  unpopular  food.  The  high 
cost  of  canning  makes  it  difficult  for  Morocco  to 
compete  with  other  world  markets.  Only  19  of  Mo- 
rocco's 90  sardine  factories  were  operating  in  1958. 
The  country  produces  about  70,000  tons  of  crude  oil 
annually.  There  is  almost  no  heavy  industry  in 
Morocco,  but  there  is  a  variety  of  small  industries, 
such  as  canneries,  textile  mills,  sugar  refineries,  and 
cement,  paint,  and  iron  works.  Traditional  Moroc- 
can handicrafts  still  flourish,  with  leatherwork,  sil- 
verwork,  and  carpets  among  the  leading  products. 

Foreign  Trad*.  In  1958  imports  were  valued  at 
168,532  million  francs;  exports  amounted  to  145,098 
million  francs.  The  principal  imports  were  manufac- 
tured goods,  vehicles,  fuel,  and  sugar.  The  main  ex- 
ports were  phosphates,  barley,  manganese,  and  dry 
vegetables. 

Transportation  and  Communications.  In  1952  there 
were  1,723  km.  of  railroad  track.  In  1954  there  were 
10,267  km.  of  hard  roads  and  35,100  km.  of  tracks 
and  trails.  A  total  of  125,300  vehicles  were  regis- 
tered in  1956. 

Two  television  stations  were  in  operation  in  1955, 
broadcasting  to  5,000  licensed  receivers.  There  were 
12  radio  broadcasting  stations  in  1957  and  431,000 
radio  receivers. 

Financt.  In  1957  the  budget  was  balanced  at  110,- 
761  million  francs.  On  Oct.  17.  1959,  the  govern- 
ment devalued  the  Moroccan  franc  from  420  per 
U.S.$1.00  to  506.  At  the  same  time,  a  new  unit  of 
currency,  the  dirham,  was  introduced.  One  dirham 
is  worth  100  Moroccan  francs,  or  U.S.$0.1976.  See 
Events  below. 

Government.  An  independent  Moslem  state  since 
788  A.D.,  Morocco  is  ruled  by  a  king  who  holds  su- 
preme civil  and  religious  authority.  He  is  aided  by 
a  Council  of  Ministers  with  11  members  and  a  Con- 
sultative Assembly  with  76  members.  The  country's 
first  election  is  scheduled  for  1960.  The  voters  will 
cast  their  ballots  for  individuals  rather  than  lists 
presented  by  political  parties.  All  men  and  women 
over  the  age  of  21  are  eligible  to  vote,  excluding 
members  of  the  army,  police,  and  the  Justice  de- 
partment. Prime  Minister:  Moulay  Abdullah  Ibra- 
him. King:  Mohammed  V. 

Events,  1959.  Internal  political  difficulties,  which 
troubled  Morocco  in  1958,  were  intensified  in  1959. 
A  series  of  crises  continued  throughout  the  year 
against  a  background  of  a  steadily  deteriorating  eco- 
nomic situation  due  to  the  disappearance  of  invest- 
ment capital  and  to  increased  difficulties  in  the  areas 
of  foreign  exchange  and  foreign  trade. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  year  the  country  was  still 
confronted  by  rebellion  against  centralized  author- 
ity by  tribes  in  the  Rif  and  Middle  Atlas  Mountains. 
Although  the  tribes  bowed  to  the  King's  authority 
and  order  was  restored  by  the  end  of  January,  their 
resentment  of  urban  politicians  and  administrators 
was  by  no  means  eliminated. 

Just  as  the  disturbances  in  the  Rif  and  Middle 
Atlas  Mountains  were  being  quieted,  the  country 
was  rocked  by  a  split  within  Morocco  s  leading  po- 
litical party,  toe  Istiqlal  party.  The  split  came  about 
when  the  party  proved  no  longer  capable  of  con- 
taining the  conflicting  ideological  tendencies  that 
had  developed  within  it  since  independence.  On 
January  25,  Mehdi  Ben  Barka,  President  of  the  Con- 
sultative Assembly  and  leader  of  the  younger  and 
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more  radical  wing  of  the  Istiqlal  party,  accused  the 
older  and  conservative  leadership  or  the  party  of 
"three  years  of  weakness,  negligence,  and  grave  er- 
rors" and  announced  the  restructuring  of  the  Istiqlal 
as  a  party  of  the  masses.  Joining  with  Ben  Barka 
were  Mahjub  Ben  Seddik,  chief  of  Morocco's  labor 
organization,  UMT,  Mohammed  el-Basn,  a  leader 
of  the  former  liberation  army,  and  Thami  Ammar, 
Minister  of  Agriculture  in  the  government.  Al- 
though Prime  Minister  Ibrahim  and  Vice  Premier 
Bpuabid  did  not  immediately  join  the  ranks  of  the 
dissenters,  their  sympathies  with  this  group  were 
not  concealed*  In  retaliation,  Allal  el-Fassi,  titular 
head  of  the  Istiqlal  since  its  creation  and  one  of  the 
founders  of  Morocco's  nationalist  movement,  as- 
sumed actual  control  and  read  Ben  Barka  and  his 
associates  out  of  the  party.  The  split  in  the  Istiqlal 
party  reflected  growing  differences  of  opinion  on 
matters  of  policy  and  a  drawing  of  sharper  lines  in 
anticipation  of  Morocco's  often  postponed  first  na- 
tional elections,  postponed  again  until  May  I960. 

In  the  ensuing  months,  a  bitter  struggle  devel- 
oped between  the  two  factions.  On  April  24,  Ab- 
delazziz  Ben  Driss,  a  trusted  friend  of  Allal  el-Fassi, 
was  assassinated  in  a  village  in  the  Atlas  Mountains. 
El-Fassi  thereupon  ousted  Premier  Ibrahim  from 
the  Istiqlal  party  alleging  that  the  government  had 
been  negligent  in  protecting  Ben  Driss.  As  a  counter 
move  to  Ben  Barka,  El-Fassi  also  launched  dissident 
autonomous  unions  to  challenge  the  authority  of  the 
UMT  which  provided  the  insurgents  with  then- 
main  support.  A  clash  occurred  between  adherents 
of  the  UMT  and  the  autonomous  unions  in  Casa- 
blanca on  the  very  day  of  the  Ben  Driss  assassina- 
tion on  the  occasion  of  the  UMT's  second  annual 
congress. 

In  the  struggle  for  control  of  the  Istiqlal  party, 
it  appeared  that  El-Fassi  succeeded  with  the  help  of 
the  older  and  conservative  party  cadre  in  retaining 
control  of  the  party  machinery  but  that  Ben  Barka 
had  taken  away  much  of  the  party's  rank  and  file, 
particularly  among  the  urban  workers.  On  Septem- 
ber 6,  Ben  Barka  announced  the  formation  of  a  new 
party,  the  National  Union  of  Popular  Forces  com- 
posed of:  1)  Ben  Barka's  dissident  section  of  the 
Istiqlal  party;  2)  Ben  Seddik's  UMT;  3)  a  dissident 
section  of  the  Parti  Democratique  de  1'Independ- 
ence  (PDI)  led  by  Abdelhadi  Boutaleb,  former 
minister  of  labor;  4 )  a  section  of  the  former  libera- 
tion armies  led  by  El-Basri;  and  5)  splinters  from 
two  minor  political  groups,  the  Peoples  Movement 
and  the  Liberal  Independents.  The  main  points  of 
the  new  party's  program—constitutional  monarchy, 
evacuation  of  foreign  troops,  support  of  the  Algerian 
nationalists— were  the  same  as  advocated  by  all 
political  groups  and  leaders  in  Morocco.  But  it 
clearly  indicated  that  its  orientation  was  critical  of 
the  throne  and  of  the  conservative  old-guard  nation- 
alists by  advocating  more  rapid  progress  in  estab- 
lishing a  genuine  democracy.  For  example,  the  new 
party  gave  its  full  support  to  the  Ibrahim  govern- 
ment in  its  conflict  with  the  King  over  the  policy  of 
withdrawal  from  the  franc  zone,  which  was  cham- 
pioned by  Bouabid  (Vice  Premier  and  Minister  of 
National  Economy)  and  strongly  opposed  by  the 
King.  Toward  the  end  of  the  year,  tension  between 
the  King  and  the  National  Union  party  had  in- 
creased to  the  point  that  Morocco's  security  forces, 
under  the  King's  direct  control,  arrested  El-Basri 
and  Abderrahman  Youssefi,  two  of  the  party's  lead- 
ers, on  charges  of  disturbing  public  order  with  at- 
tacks upon  the  King.  The  year  ended  with  the  po- 
litical situation  in  Morocco  tense  and  confused  with 
an  impending  governmental  crisis. 

The  governmental  crisis  seemed  to  be  staved  off, 


temporarily  at  least,  by  President  Eisenhower's  brief 
visit  to  Morocco  on  December  22.  President  Eisen- 
hower received  an  enthusiastic  greeting  by  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  who  lined  the  20-mile  route  be- 
tween Nouaseur  Airbase  and  Casablanca.  Following 
the  meeting  between  the  President  and  King  Mo- 
hammed V,  a  communiqu6  announced  agreement 
on  the  withdrawal  of  U.S.  military  forces  from  the 
five  U.S.  air  bases  in  Morocco.  It  was  agreed  that 
the  Boulhaut  Air  base  would  be  evacuated  by  Mar. 
31,  I960,  and  that  the  final  withdrawal  would  be 
completed  by  the  end  of  1963.  Preliminary  agree- 
ment on  the  withdrawal  was  reached  late  in  October 
during  Premier  Ibrahim's  visit  to  the  United  States. 
Having  obtained  agreement  on  the  withdrawal  of 
U.S.  forces,  the  Moroccan  government  pressed  for 
similar  arrangements  regarding  French  and  Spanish 
troops  in  Morocco.  In  September,  Spain  announced 
the  imminent  withdrawal  of  55,000  troops,  leaving 
some  5,000  in  its  former  protectorate  zone.  France 
has  some  20,000  troops  in  Morocco.  On  December 
24,  both  Crown  Prince  Moulay  Hassan  and  Premier 
Abdullah  called  upon  France  and  Spain  to  fix  dates 
for  the  withdrawal  of  their  troops. 

Morocco  underwent  a  series  of  important  eco- 
nomic and  financial  changes  weakening  ties  between 
Morocco  and  France.  It  was  hoped  that  these  new 
moves  would  strengthen  the  country's  faltering 
economy.  On  July  1,  Morocco  succeeded  in  estab- 
lishing, after  long  and  intricate  negotiations  with 
France,  its  own  bank  of  emission,  the  Bank  of  Mo- 
rocco, replacing  the  Banque  d'Etat  du  Maroc,  an 
international  bank  dominated  by  the  Banque  de 
Paris  et  des  Pays  Bas.  On  July  23,  the  Moroccan 
Bank  for  Economic  Development,  with  a  capital  of 
$4.8  million,  was  established.  The  question  of  re- 
casting Morocco's  relations  to  the  franc  zone  proved 
a  most  difficult  one  for  Morocco.  In  addition  to 
straining  relations  with  France,  sharp  differences  of 
opinion  within  the  Moroccan  government,  particu- 
larly the  controversy  between  the  Crown  and  the 
ministers,  emerged  over  this  matter.  A  compromise 
was  reached  under  which  Morocco  withdrew  only 
partially  from  the  franc  zone.  On  October  17,  Mo- 
rocco, which  had  refused  in  1958  to  go  along  with 
France's  devaluation  of  the  franc,  devalued  its  franc 
by  20.44  percent,  thus  making  506  Moroccan  francs 
equal  to  U.S. $1.00. 

Relations  between  Morocco  and  France  were  fur- 
ther strained  by  the  continued  Algerian  war,  the 
tense  situation  on  the  border  between  Southern 
Morocco  and  the  French  Sahara  where  the  Moroc- 
can government  charged  French  troops  with  ag- 
gression, and  Morocco's  strong  protest  against 
France's  announced  plans  for  a  nuclear  explosion  in 
the  Sahara. 

Morocco's  external  relations  in  1959  saw  a 
strengthening  of  ties  with  the  Arab  Near  East.  In 
September,  Morocco  was  host  for  the  first  time  to 
the  Arab  League  meetings.  Earlier  in  the  year  both 
the  Crown  Prince  and  Premier  Abdullah  visited 
Cairo  and  on  June  24  a  cultural  agreement  with  the 
United  Arab  Republic  was  signed. 

—BENJAMIN  RTVLIN 

MOTION  PICTURES.  The  past  decade  proved  to  be 
the  most  fateful  ten  years  in  the  motion  picture  in- 
dustry since  the  beginning  of  Hollywood-made  films. 
Due  to  the  emergence  of  TV,  the  year  1950  saw  the 
first  sharp  decline  in  the  phenomenal  business  done 
by  Hollywood  and  European  production  centers. 
Hollywood  producers  decided  that  television  was 
going  to  ruin  the  picture  business  and  the  resultant 
jittery  attitude  toward  their  financial  outlook  was 
reflected  in  the  product. 

During  most  of  the  decade,  the  industry  had  its 
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ups  and  downs.  The  last  few  months  of  1959,  how- 
ever, brought  renewed  hope  and  confidence  to 
American  picture  makers.  The  year  started  slowly, 
but  business  at  box-offices  all  over  the  country 
began  to  pick  up  in  late  spring,  swung  into  real 
prosperity  during  the  summer,  and  flopped  sadly  in 
the  rail.  No  one  seemed  able  to  account  for  the 
sudden  slump  that  occurred  in  October.  But  with 
the  exposure  in  Congress  and  press  of  the  TV  scan- 
dals and  the  release  of  Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer's  $15 
million  production  of  Ben-Hur  in  November,  the 
entire  industry  was  given  a  new  lease  on  life.  The 
MGM  film  was  not  only  a  great  financial  success, 
but  brought  prosperity  to  other  Hollywood  and  for- 
eign products,  so  that  1959  and  the  decade  ended 
with  an  upsurge  in  box-office  returns,  and  a  hopeful 
outlook  for  1960. 

Of  the  150  Hollywood  stars  under  contract  to 
the  big  studios  at  the  beginning  of  the  decade,  only 
20  actors  and  actresses  are  considered  top  box-office 
attractions  today.  Most  of  the  top  actors  own  their 
own  producing  companies.  A  few  important  ac- 
tresses ask  for  and  receive  large  percentages  of  their 
films.  Elizabeth  Taylor  recently  signed  a  contract 
with  20th  Century-Fox  for  a  million  dollars  for  her 
part  in  a  picture  to  be  made  in  1960  called  Cleo- 
patra. 

Between  1947  and  1957,  when  motion  picture 
prosperity  was  at  its  height,  attendance  at  film  the- 
aters dropped  from  90  million  weekly  to  45  million. 
Except  for  drive-in  theaters,  which  have  increased 
during  the  1950's,  few  new  film  houses  have  been 
built.  Many  have  been  closed  or  converted  to  other 
uses.  However,  wide  screen  conversion  is  necessary 
for  theaters  depending  on  exhibiting  such  spectacu- 
lar products  as  The  Ten  Commandments,  Solomon 
andSheba,  The  Big  Fisherman,  and  Ben-Hur.  These 
productions  were  photographed  by  the  new  65 
Technicolor  cameras  on  70-mm  film  for  wide  screen 
projection,  a  process  similar  to  Todd-AO,  used  by 
the  late  producer,  Mike  Todd,  on  his  films  Okla- 
homa! and  Around  the  World  in  80  Days. 

It  was  estimated  that  100  million  people  in  the 
United  States  and  Canada  were  tuned  in  on  the  TV 
broadcast  which  presented  the  Academy  Oscars  for 
the  best  production,  performances,  etc.,  of  1958. 
Gig*  won  the  best  picture  award.  Vincente  Minnelli 
was  named  the  best  director  for  his  work  on  Gigi. 
David  Niven  won  an  Oscar  for  his  performance  in 
Separate  Tables.  Susan  Hayward  won  the  top  ac- 
tress award  for  her  playing  in  I  Want  to  Live!  Alan 
Jay  Lerner  won  as  the  author  of  the  best  screen 
adaptation  from  another  medium  for  Gigf.  Nathan 
E.  Douglas  and  Harold  Jacob  Smith  shared  an 
Oscar  for  the  best  material  written  directly  for  the 
screen,  The  Defiant  Ones.  My  Uncle,  Jacques  Tati's 
satire,  was  named  the  best  foreign-language  film 
of  1958. 

Academy  winners  for  1959  will  not  be  announced 
until  March  1960,  too  late  to  be  included  in  this 
edition.  The  New  York  Film  Critics,  however, 
named  their  selections  at  the  end  of  1959.  Ben-Hur 
was  voted  the  best  picture  and  Fred  Zinnemann  the 
best  director  for  his  work  on  The  Nuns  Story.  James 
Stewart  was  named  the  outstanding  actor,  for  his 
performance  in  Anatomy  of  a  Murder,  and  Audrey 
Hepburn  was  selected  as  top  actress  of  the  year 
for  her  portrayal  in  The  Nuns  Story.  The  400  Blows 
won  the  Critics'  vote  as  the  best  foreign-language 
film  of  1959  and  Anatomy  of  a  Murder  won  the 
screen-writing  award.  The  critics  agreed  to  omit  the 
names  of  the  writers  from  the  award,  because  of 
difficulty  in  determining  responsibility  for  the  fin- 
ished script. 

In  1959,  there  were  338  films  released  in  New 


York,  as  against  397  in  1958.  The  trade  weekly. 
Variety,  credited  Hollywood  with  having  producea 
229  films  in  1959,  although  many  of  these  were 
made  on  locations  outside  the  United  States.  The  re- 
port includes  an  estimated  production  list  of  290 
films  for  1960.  The  balance  of  pictures  introduced 
in  New  York  were  from  film  centers  around  the 
world. 

Theater  exhibitors  in  the  United  States  and  Can- 
ada named  Rock  Hudson  the  No.  1  popular  star  of 
1959  and  Doris  Day  the  No.  1  actress.  According  to 
a  poll  conducted  among  exhibitors  by  Motion  Pic- 
ture Herald  for  their  annual  publication  of  Fame, 
the  top  ten  money-making  stars  of  1959  were  Rock 
Hudson,  Gary  Grant,  James  Stewart,  Doris  Day, 
Debbie  Reynolds,  Glenn  Ford,  Frank  Sinatra,  John 
Wayne,  Jerry  Lewis,  and  Susan  Hayward.  Rock 
Hudson  and  Doris  Day  appeared  together  in  the 
Universal-International  comedy,  Pillow  Talk,  which 
proved  to  be  one  of  the  most  popular  films  of  the 
year.  The  popularity  of  the  Day-Hudson  team  was 
based  on  other  films  in  which  each  was  the  sole 
attraction. 

The  J.  Arthur  Rank  Organization  of  England, 
which  had  established  a  distributing  company  in 
the  United  States  a  few  years  ago,  closed  its  New 
York  offices  and  returned  to  the  system  of  renting  its 
product  through  established  American  distributing 
channels. 

Attendance  at  motion  picture  theaters  in  England 
declined  during  1959,  with  the  lower  attendance  es- 
timates attributed  to  increased  interest  in  television. 
A  television  station  in  the  North  of  England  was 
opened  early  in  the  year,  resulting  in  a  sharp  drop 
in  attendance  at  movie  nouses  in  that  part  of  the 
country. 

A  total  of  185  American-made  films  were  re- 
viewed in  New  York  during  1959.  West  German 
producers  sent  66  films  into  the  U.S.  market,  most 
of  them  without  English  subtitles.  British  studios 
sent  26  of  their  top  films  to  this  country  and  France 
also  sent  over  26  films.  Japan  sent  seven,  Italy  12, 
Sweden  six,  Denmark  two,  and  India  two,  while 
Greece,  Ireland,  Israel,  Norway,  Poland,  and  the 
Soviet  Union  sent  one  each. 

A  new  film  process  called  Aromarama  was  intro- 
duced with  the  presentation  of  the  Italian  film,  Be- 
hind the  Great  Wall,  in  which  natural  odors  seeped 
through  theater  air-ducts.  Charles  Weiss  developed 
the  system.  Mike  Todd  Jr.  has  been  working  on  a 
similar  process  called  Smellovision,  but  the  initial 
picture  demonstrating  the  process  was  not  released 
in  1959. 

Following  is  an  alphabetical  list  of  the  outstand- 
ing 23  films  released  during  the  year. 

Al  Copene.  An  Allied  Artists  film,  produced  by 
John  Burrows  and  Leonard  J.  Ackerman  from  a 
script  by  Malvin  Wald  and  Henry  Greenberg.  It 
was  directed  by  Richard  Wilson,  with  Rod  Steiger 
giving  a  realistic  characterization  of  Capone. 

Anatomy  of  a  Murder.  Otto  Preminger  produced 
and  directed  the  film  for  Columbia  Pictures  based 
on  a  Wendell  Maves  script  adapted  from  Robert 
Traver's  novel.  The  court-room  drama  had  Lee 
Remick,  Ben  Gazzara,  Arthur  O'Connell,  Joseph  N. 
Welch,  ^and  James  Stewart  in  the  principal  roles. 
Stewart's  fine  performance  as  the  defense  attorney 
won  him  the  New  York  Critics'  award  as  the  best 
screen  actor  of  the  year. 

0«n-Hur.  Voted  the  best  production  of  1959  by  the 
N.Y.  Film  Critics,  it  was  made  by  MGM  in  Techni- 
color on  70-mm  film  for  the  wide  screen.  It  was  pro- 
duced in  Italy  by  the  late  Sam  Zimbalist  ana  di- 
rected by  William  Wyler  with  a  cast  headed  by 
Charlton  Heston,  Jack  Hawkins,  Stephen  Boyd, 
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Hugh  Griffiths,  Haya  Harareet,  Martha  Scott,  and 
Cathy  O'Donnell.  It  was  adapted  by  Karl  Tunberg 
and  Christopher  Fry  from  the  famous  novel  by  Gen. 
Lew  Wallace. 

Big  Fisherman,  The.  Lloyd  C.  Douglas'  book  about 
St.  Peter  was  produced  by  Rowland  V.  Lee  in  Tech- 
nicolor for  Buena  Vista.  Frank  Borzage  directed  and 
Howard  Keel  plays  the  title  role  superbly. 

Career.  Hal  Wallis  produced  an  arresting  picture 
from  Tames  Lee's  play  and  Joseph  Anthony  directed 
it  with  dramatic  force  for  Paramount.  Dean  Martin, 
Anthony  Franciosa,  Shirley  MacLaine,  and  Carolyn 
Jones  play  their  roles  in  the  theatrical  story  with 
finesse  and  concerted  harmony. 

DevJ/'s  Df'scip/e,  The.  George  Bernard  Shaw's  satiric 
play  about  the  American  Revolution  was  produced 
in  England  for  United  Artists  by  the  now  defunct 
Hecht-Hill-Lancaster  Producing  Company.  John 
Dighton  adapted  the  play  to  the  screen  and  Guy 
Hamilton  directed  Kirk  Douglas,  Burt  Lancaster, 
and  Sir  Laurence  Olivier  in  the  major  roles. 

Diary  of  Anne  Frank,  The.  A  young,  unknown  model 
turned  actress,  Millie  Perkins,  played  the  title  role 
of  the  film,  which  was  adapted  from  a  play  by 
Frances  Goodrich  and  Albert  Hackett.  Directed  by 
George  Stevens,  it  was  a  moving  drama  about  the 
plight  of  Jewish  famib'es  caught  in  German-occu- 
pied Holland  during  World  War  II.  Stevens  pro- 
duced the  film  for  2()th  Century-Fox,  with  a  fine  cast 
that  included  Joseph  Schildkraut,  Shelley  Winters, 
Gusti  Huber,  and  Ed  Wynn. 

F.B,I.  Story,  The.  Mervyn  LeRoy  produced  and  di- 
rected this  Technicolor  picture  for  Warner  Brothers. 
Stemming  from  Don  Wnitehcad's  novel,  it  contains 
some  scenes  of  exciting  criminal  roundups.  James 
Stewart  gives  a  fine  performance  in  the  role  of  an 
early  Bureau  employee  who  worked  under  the  lead- 
ership of  J.  Edgar  Hoover. 

Five  Pennies,  The.  A  heart-warming  story  of  a  man 
who  gave  up  his  career  because  he  felt  responsible 
for  his  child  s  illness.  Danny  Kaye  and  Barbara  Bel- 
Geddes  give  sensitive  performances  as  Red  Nichols 
and  his  wife.  The  colorful  jazz  world  plays  an  im- 
portant part  in  this  film  produced  by  Jack  Rose  for 
Paramount.  Melvin  Shavelson  directed  his  own  and 
Rose's  screen  play. 

For  the  First  Time.  Mario  Lanza  of  the  powerful 
tenor  voice  died  shortly  after  the  release  of  this 
musical  film,  which  was  produced  by  Alexander 
Gruber  in  Italy  and  directed  by  Rudy  Mate  from  a 
screen  play  by  Andrew  Salt.  Photographed  in  Tech- 
nicolor for  MGM,  it  presents  Zsa  Zsa  Gabor,  Jo- 
hanna von  Koszian,  and  Kurt  Kaznar  as  Lanza's 
chief  support. 

Hercules.  Joseph  E.  Levine  obtained  the  U.S.  dis- 
tribution rights  to  the  Pathe-Dyaliscope  Eastman 
color  production  about  the  great  mythological  hero. 
Steve  Reeves  plays  the  title  role.  While  the  film  has 
little  artistic  value,  it  was  a  smash  hit  at  box-offices 
here  and  in  Europe. 

Hole  in  the  Head,  A.  Frank  Capra  came  out  of  re- 
tirement to  produce  the  film  and  direct  Frank 
Sinatra  in  the  screen  adaptation  of  Arnold  Schul- 
man's  comic  play.  It  was  photographed  in  DeLuxe 
color  for  United  Artists,  with  Edward  G.  Robinson. 
Eleanor  Parker,  Carolyn  Jones,  Eddie  Hodges,  and 
Thelma  Ritter  in  the  principal  supporting  roles. 

John  Paul  Jones.  John  Farrow  directed  and  collabo- 
rated with  Tesse  Lasky  Jr.  on  a  story  about  America's 
first  naval  hero.  Samuel  Bronson  produced  the  film 
for  Warner  Brothers  in  Technicolor.  It  was  made  on 
location  in  Spain  with  Robert  Stack  in  the  title  role 
and  Bette  Davis  playing  Catherine  the  Great  of 
Russia. 

lost  Angry  Man,  The.  Paul  Muni,  under  the  direc- 


tion of  Daniel  Mann,  gave  a  brilliant  performance 
in  the  title  role  of  Gerald  Green's  novel  and  screen 
play,  which  Fred  Kohlmar  produced  for  Columbia 
Pictures.  Betsy  Palmer,  Luther  Adler,  and  David 
Wayne  supported  Muni. 

Norfh  by  Northwest.  Alfred  Hitchcock  came 
through  with  a  suspense  picture  that  held  audiences 
spellbound.  Gary  Grant  and  Eva  Marie  Saint  were 
well-matched  in  the  top  roles  and  James  Mason  was 
properly  menacing  as  the  villain.  Hitchcock  made 
the  film  in  Technicolor  for  MGM  from  a  screen  play 
by  Ernest  Lehman. 

Nun's  Story,  The.  {Catherine  C.  Hulme's  biography 
of  a  Belgian  nun  was  transferred  to  the  screen  in 
Technicolor  with  exquisite  care  by  director  Fred 
Zinnemann  and  producei  Henry  Blanke  for  Warner 
Bros.  Robert  Anderson  adapted  the  book  and 
Audrey  Hepburn's  portrayal  or  Sister  Luke  won  her 
the  New  York  Film  Critics'  award  as  the  best  actress 
of  the  year.  Peter  Finch  had  the  male  lead. 

On  the  Beach.  Stanley  Kramer  used  Nevil  Smite's 
book  for  his  controversial  film  about  dropping  the 
H  bomb,  which  resulted  in  a  holocaust  that  wiped 
away  the  people  of  the  earth.  In  creating  an  aware- 
ness of  the  dangers  of  lethal  fall-out,  Kramer  created 
a  fine,  imaginative  piece  of  cinematic  art. 

Operation  Petticoat.  Robert  Arthur  produced  and 
Blake  Edwards  directed  the  film  for  U-I,  with  Gary 
Grant  and  Tony  Curtis.  Paul  King  and  Joseph  Stone 
wrote  the  original  story  and  Stanley  Shapiro  and 
Maurice  Richlin  adapted  it  to  the  screen.  Photo- 
graphed in  color,  it  was  made  on  location  in  Key 
West  into  a  delightful  picture  about  the  amusing 
adventures  of  a  submarine  crew  in  World  War  II. 

Pillow  Talk.  Rock  Hudson,  playing  opposite  Doris 
Day,  bobbed  up  as  an  engaging  comedian  in  the 
Universal-International  comedy.  Under  Michael 
Gordon's  direction  the  film  proved  to  be  one  of  the 
most  popular  pictures  of  the  year.  Ross  Hunter  pro- 
duced it  in  Cinemascope  and  Eastman  color  with 
Tony  Randall  and  Thelma  Ritter  in  supporting  roles. 

Porgy  and  Bess.  Samuel  Goldwyn  produced  N. 
Richard  Nash's  screen  play,  based  on  DuBose  and 
Dorothy  Heyward's  book  and  the  George  and  Ira 
Gershwin  musical.  It  was  one  of  the  most  distin- 
guished film  productions  of  the  year,  costarring  Sid- 
ney Poitier,  Dorothy  Dandridge,  and  Sammv  Davis 
Jr.  in  an  all-Negro  cast.  Otto  Premingcr  directed 
the  picture  after  Rouben  Mamoulian  bowed  out  and 
Columbia  Pictures  distributed  the  film  for  Goldwyn. 

Sleeping  Beauty.  From  the  Walt  Disney  studios 
came  an  enchanting  feature-length  animated  car- 
toon in  Technicolor  70-mm  film,  based  on  Charles 
Perault's  fairy  tale.  It  was  directed  by  Clyde 
Geronimi  from  a  screen  play  by  Erdman  Penner. 
The  musical  score  was  adapted  by  George  Burns 
from  Tchaikowsky's  Sleeping  Beauty  ballet. 

Some  Like  It  Hot.  Billy  Wilder  produced  and  di- 
rected the  funniest  comedy  of  the  year  from  his  own 
and  I.  A.  L.  Diamond's  script.  Released  by  United 
Artists  with  Marilyn  Monroe,  Jack  Lemmon,  and 
Tony  Curtis  in  the  leading  roles,  the  story  spoofed 
the  prohibition  era  when  gangsters  ruled  Chicago 
and  Miami. 

Suddenly,  last  Summer.  Based  on  a  Tennessee  Wil- 
liams play  and  a  script  by  Williams  and  Gore  Vidal, 
the  Columbia  production  provided  some  fine  acting 
by  Elizabeth  Taylor  and  Katharine  Hepburn.  The 
subject  of  the  play  was  a  psychiatric  investigation 
into  the  death  of  a  young  man  whose  demise  had 
driven  two  women  to  distraction.  Montgomery  Clift 
had  an  unimportant  role.  The  film  was  produced  by 
Sam  Spiegel  in  London  with  Joseph  L.  Mankiewicz 
as  director. 

Of  the  26  British-made  films  released  in  the 
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United  States  during  1959,  the  following  five  pro- 
ductions are  tops: 

Mouse  that  Roared,  T/i«.  Walter  Shenson  produced 
and  Jack  Arnold  directed  Peter  Sellers  in  an  hilari- 
ous comedy  in  which  the  British  star  played  three 
characters.  The  screen  play  by  Roger  MacDougall 
and  Stanley  Mann  stemmed  from  Leonard  Wib- 
berley's  novel.  Jean  Seberg  is  the  only  American  in 
the  cast. 

Room  of  the  Top.  The  John  and  James  Woolf  pro- 
duction created  a  favorable  impression  throughout 
the  United  States  for  its  outspoken  dialogue  and 
frank  approach  to  the  subject  of  a  young  man's 
advancement  in  business  through  his  affairs  with 
women.  The  film  was  ably  directed  by  Jack  Clayton 
from  a  screen  play  by  Neil  Patterson  adapted  from 
John  Braine's  novel.  Continental  Distributing  Com- 
pany imported  the  British  film.  It  has  Laurence 
Harvey,  Heather  Sears,  and  the  noted  French  ac- 
tress, Simone  Signoret,  in  the  leading  roles. 

Sapphire.  A  crisp  murder  mystery,  with  an  ob- 
jectively presented  racial  problem,  was  produced  by 
the  T.  Arthur  Rank  Organization  in  Eastman  color 
for  Universal-International  release.  Nigel  Patrick, 
Yvonne  Mitchell,  Michael  Craig,  Paul  Massie,  and 
Bernard  Miles  play  the  leading  roles  under  Basil 
Dearden's  skilful  direction. 

Silent  Enemy,  The.  Laurence  Harvey  gave  an  in- 
triguing impersonation  of  the  noted  British  officer 
and  frogman,  Lieutenant  Crab,  in  the  Bertram 
Ostrer  production,  directed  by  William  Fairchild 
from  his  own  script.  The  supporting  cast  included 
Dawn  Addams  and  Michael  Craig. 

Tiger  Boy.  Jack  Hawkesworth  made  a  suspense 
picture  based  on  a  murder  hunt,  with  John  Mills' 
younger  daughter,  Hayley,  in  an  important  role.  The 
child  made  a  hit  in  her  debut  film,  in  which  her 
father  played  a  part.  Sponsored  by  Continental 
Distributing  in  the  United  States,  it  was  directed  by 
J.  Lee  Thompson. 

400  B/owi,  The.  The  New  York  Film  Critics  voted 
the  Francois  Truffaut-Marcel  Mousay  French  film 
the  best  foreign-language  production  of  1959.  Jean 
Pierre  Leaud  gives  a  remarkable  performance  in  the 
role  of  the  neglected  boy  who  seems  to  be  a  magnet 
for  trouble.  It  is  a  Zenith-International  release. 

Black  Orpheus.  Ilya  Lopert  imported  Sacha  Gor- 
dine's  French  film,  which  was  directed  by  Marcel 
Camus  in  Brazil,  with  Marpessa  Dawn  and  Brene 
Mello  in  the  leading  roles.  It  is  a  modern  poetic  film 
conception  of  the  Orpheus  and  Eurydice  leg- 
end, photographed  in  Eastman  color.  It  won  the 
top  award  at  the  Cannes  Film  Festival. 

Embezzled  Heaven.  Photographed  in  color  and 
based  on  Franz  Werfel's  play,  the  Rhombus  produc- 
tion was  made  in  Germany  with  Annie  Rosar  and 
Hans  Holt  as  costars.  It  is  a  touching  and  inspiring 
story  as  told  by  Ernst  Marischka  on  the  screen. 
English  has  been  dubbed  in  for  the  German  dia- 
logue. 

Roof,  Tfce.  Vittorio  de  Sica  produced  and  directed 
Gabriella  Palloti  in  an  arresting  story  set  in  poverty- 
stricken  Italy  after  the  war.  Cesare  Zavattini  wrote 
the  story  for  de  Sica. 

Wild  Sfrcrwberries,  The  Magician,  and  Brink  of  life. 
The  famous  Swedish  director,  Ingmar  Bergman  was 
responsible  for  the  three  outstanding  Swedish  films 
released  by  Janus.  All  three  were  received  with  en- 
thusiasm here  as  well  as  in  Europe. 

Aparagita,  the  second  in  a  trilogy  of  films  from 
India,  is  based  on  a  novel  by  Bibhutibhushan 
Bandopadyaya.  It  was  produced  and  directed  by 
Satyagit  Ray  and  imported  here  by  Edward  Harri- 
son. It  was  selected  by  a  group  of  judges  for  the 
Golden  Laurel's  Award,  which  is  annually  presented 


by  David  O.  Selznick  to  the  fordgn      _ 
the  subject  matter  of  which  is  favorable  to  ; 
ing  friendly  relations  among  nations. 

—KATE  CAMERON 

MOTORBOATINO.  Donald  Campbell  set  another  rec- 
ord in  1959  as  the  fastest  human  on  water.  The 
Briton  drove  his  jet-powered  Bluebird  over  the 
Lake  Coniston,  England,  course  at  260.35  mph  on 
May  14.  This  eclipsed  Campbell's  own  record  of 
248.62  mph  set  on  the  same  lake  last  year. 

Canada  took  the  Harmsworth  Trophy  away  from 
the  United  States  for  the  first  time  in  39  years  when 
Miss  Supertest  111,  driven  by  Bob  Hayward,  set  a 
Harmsworth  record  of  104.098  mph.  American  de- 
fending champion,  Maverick,  broke  down  on  the 
12th  of  15  three-mile  laps.  Maverick  won  three 
other  major  trophies  in  1959,  the  Gold,  Silver,  and 
Diamond  Cups.  Bill  Stead,  named  driver  of  the 
year,  piloted  the  craft  on  all  three  occasions.  The 
90-mile  three-heat  Gold  Cup  race  was  over  for  two 
hours  before  Maverick  was  declared  winner  by  13.3 
seconds  over  Miss  Thriftway,  driven  by  Bill  Muncey 
of  Seattle.  Stead's  average  time  of  104.033  was  a 
race  record. 

Maverick  and  Miss  Thriftway  were  tied  with 
1,325  points  earned.  After  mathematicians  com- 
puted the  time  and  race  officials  examined  motion 
pictures  of  the  start,  Maverick  was  declared  the 
victor. 

In  a  race  full  of  casualties,  Bill  Stead  drove 
Maverick  to  another  victory  over  Miss  Thriftway  to 
win  the  Diamond  Cup  by  1.8  seconds.  Jack  Regas 
of  Seattle,  veteran  driver  of  Bardahl,  was  critically 
injured  when  his  steering  wheel  and  dashboard  were 
jarred  loose  by  water  pressure  on  a  turn.  Earlier 
Miss  Burien  broke  up  at  139  mph  and  sank.  Driver 
Bill  Brow  was  saved. 

Miss  Detroit,  driven  by  owner  Chuck  Thompson, 
won  the  International  Trophy,  and  Wahoo,  piloted 
by  Mira  Slovak,  won  the  President's  Cup. 

— HUGH  WELBORN 

MOTOR  VEHICLES.  Estimated  production  of  motor 
vehicles  in  1959  was  6,630,000  units,  compared  with 
5,121,216  in  1958,  an  increase  of  29.5  percent.  Pas- 
senger car  output  increased  30  percent,  from  4,247,- 
376  in  1958  to  5,520,000  in  1959.  Tmck  and  bus 
production  reached  1,110,000  units,  compared  with 
873,840  the  previous  year.  Some  major  manufac- 
turers anticipated  the  steel  strike  and  stockpiled 
enough  steel  to  maintain  production  during  the 
116-day  strike.  See  LABOR  CONDITIONS;  UNITED 
STATES  OF  AMERICA. 

Passenger  car  registrations  rose  1.7  million  over 
1958,  bringing  the  total  to  approximately  58.6  mil- 
lion cars.  Commercial  vehicle  registrations  totaled 
11.8  million.  About  70  million  vehicles  were  on  the 
road  at  the  end  of  1959.  Since  1950,  motor  vehicle 
registrations  have  increased  44  percent.  The  U.S. 
Bureau  of  Public  Roads  forecasts  vehicle  reristra- 
tions  of  more  than  100  million  in  1971,  and  114 
million  by  1976.  There  are  now  more  than  82  mil- 
lion licensed  drivers  in  the  United  States;  61  per- 
cent of  all  U.S.  adults  hold  a  driver's  license. 

N«w  Trends.  The  influx  of  small,  economical  for- 
eign cars  affected  the  domestic  market  and  the  auto- 
mobile industry  generally.  Detroit  manufacturers 
began  producing  smaller  cars  in  1959,  and  Amer- 
ican Motors'  long  popular  Rambler  (which  had  its 
biggest  year  in  history)  found  itself  competing  with 
newcomers  such  as  Ford's  Falcon,  Chevrolet's 
Corvair,  and  Studebaker's  Lark. 

The  small  cars,  being  easier  to  park  in  congested 
areas  and  delivering  more  mileage  per  gallon  of  fuel, 
were  quickly  accepted  in  the  nation's  multiple-car 
households.  In  1959,  three  out  of  four  families 
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owned  at  least  one  car,  with  18  percent  of  them 
having  more  than  one  car.  The  trend  toward  urban 
decentralization,  with  its  resultant  pattern  of  in- 
creased car  use,  influenced  the  increase  of  multiple 
car  families. 

The  automobile  industry's  major  casualty  in  1959 
was  the  Ford  Edsel,  a  medium-priced  vehicle  dis- 
tinguished chiefly  by  its  oval-shaped  grill.  After 
only  two  years  of  production,  it  was  quietly  dis- 
continued. 

Employment.  Automotive  production  and  sales  are 
a  key  to  the  national  economy.  More  than  700,000 
businesses  employing  10  million  people  are  directly 
involved  with  the  manufacture,  sale,  service,  and 
commercial  use  of  vehicles.  The  employment  of 
other  millions  of  people  are  indirectly  affected  by 
the  industry.  More  than  1.7  million  persons  own 
stock  in  automobile  and  equipment  manufacturing 
firms. 

An  estimated  total  of  672,000  people  were  di- 
rectly employed  in  motor  vehicle  manufacturing  in 
1959,  receiving  about  $3  billion  in  wages  during  the 
year. 

Taxes.  Motor  vehicle  users  paid  $9.1  billion  in 
special  taxes  in  1959,  with  trucks  accounting  for 
$2.6  billion  of  the  total.  Highway  revenues  hit  a 
total  of  $9.4  billion,  an  all-time  high.  Street  and 
road  expenditures  in  the  nation  totaled  $10.5  billion. 
MOZAMBIQUE  (Portuguese  East  Africa).  A  Portuguese 
overseas  territory  in  southeast  Africa  consisting  of 
the  four  provinces  of  Sul  do  Save,  Manica  and  So- 
fala,  Zambezia,  and  Niassa.  Total  area:  302,250 
sq.mi.  Pop.  (1958  est):  6,234,000.  Capital:  Lou- 
rengo  Marques,  with  about  99,000  inhabitants. 

Education.  In  1956  there  were  2,475  primary 
schools  with  293.953  pupils;  six  secondary  schools 
with  1,207  pupils;  69  professional  and  technical 
schools  with  7,496  pupils;  five  normal  schools  with 
360  pupils;  and  three  theological  schools  with  106 
pupils. 

Production  and  Trade.  In  1958  the  chief  products  of 
this  agricultural  country  were  sugar,  maize,  cotton, 
copra,  sisal,  tea,  cashews,  oilseeds,  citrus  fruits,  bees- 
wax, and  mining  products.  Imports  in  1958,  includ- 
ing petroleum  products,  building  materials,  and 
railway  equipment,  were  valued  at  3.3  billion  es- 
cudos;  exports  at  2  billion  escudos.  A  second  devel- 
opment plan  ( 1959-64 )  will  encourage  the  use  of 
modern  agricultural  methods  and  will  engage  in 
reclamation  and  irrigation  projects.  The  plan's  em- 
phasis, however,  is  on  transportation  and  communi- 
cation; significant  progress  has  been  made  in  these 
fields  under  the  first  development  plan.  The  port 
city  of  Beira  (pop.  40,000  persons),  being  improved 
and  expanded,  handled  in  1957  more  than  3.3  mil- 
lion tons  of  cargo. 

Government.  In  1957  the  budget  was  expected  to 
balance  at  2.5  billion  escudos.  Mozambique,  as  a 
province  of  Portugal,  sends  three  representatives  to 
the  parliament  at  Lisbon.  A  governor  general  heads 
the  local  government  consisting  of  a  legislative 
council  of  24  members  and  an  executive  council. 
Sixteen  members  of  the  legislative  council  are  elect- 
ed by  limited  franchise  and  eight  are  appointed  by 
the  governor  general  (two  of  these  represent  the  in- 
terests of  the  Negro  population ) .  Governor-General: 
Commander  Pedro  Correia  de  Barros. 
MUELLER,  Frederick  Henry.  Secretary  of  Commerce, 
bom  in  Grand  Rapids,  Mich.,  Nov.  22,  1893.  He 
graduated  from  the  University  of  Michigan  in  1914 
and  was  a  general  partner  in  the  Mueller  Furniture 
Co.  from  1914-55,  president  of  the  Furniture  Mu- 
tual Insurance  Co.,  1941-55,  and  general  manager 
of  Grand  Rapids  Industries,  Inc.,  1941-46.  In  1955 
he  became  Assistant  Secretary  of  Commerce,  and 


on  Aug.  10, 1959,  was  sworn  in  as  U.S.  Secretary  of 
Commerce. 

MUSCAT  AND  OMAN.  An  independent  sultanate  lo- 
cated near  the  southeastern  comer  of  Arabia.  Area: 
82,000  sq.mi.  Pop.  (1957  est.):  550,000  chiefly 
Arabs,  but  Indians,  Baluchis,  and  Negroes  are  also 
resident.  Principal  towns:  Muscat  (capital)  5,500 
inhabitants;  Matrah  (trade  center)  8,500  inhab- 
itants. Gwadur,  a  port  in  the  possession  of  the  sul- 
tanate, is  situated  on  die  northern  coast  of  the  Gulf 
of  Oman. 

The  principal  products  are  Batinah  dates,  pome- 
granates, limes,  and  dried  fish.  The  inland  tribes 
breed  fine  riding  camels.  Trade  (1957-58):  im- 
ports, £2,325,585;  exports  £940,135.  Trade  is  with 
India,  Pakistan,  and  the  Persian  Gulf  states.  Chief 
among  the  imports  are  rice,  sugar,  wheat,  and  coffee. 
Ships  stop  only  at  Muscat;  inland  transport  is  by 
pack  animal.  Annual  revenue  is  estimated  at  Rs4 
million.  Official  currency  is  the  Indian  rupee.  Sul- 
tan: Said  bin  Taimur. 

On  Feb.  1,  1959,  forces  of  the  Sultan,  and  British 
troops  aiding  him  in  accordance  with  a  treaty, 
stormed  the  Jabal  Akhdar  stronghold  of  rebel  tribes 
that  have  been  in  continuous  revolt  for  the  past 
two  years.  Three  villages  were  captured  and  the 
revolt  appeared  to  have  been  suppressed. 
MUSIC.  After  the  loud  fanfares  with  which  the  past 
few  musical  seasons,  particularly  1958,  have  an- 
nounced their  arrivals  and  departures  the  sound 
with  which  the  season  of  1959  and  the  decade  of 
the  1950's  came  to  an  end  was,  if  not  precisely  a 
whimper,  at  least  perhaps  a  whisper.  This  is  not  to 
say  that  the  musicians  of  1959  were  any  less  active 
than  had  been  those  of  the  immediately  preceding 
years  nor  that  their  activities  were  of  an  importance 
any  less  resounding  within  the  world  of  music.  But 
the  reverberations  of  these  activities  were  far  less 
loudly  heard  in  the  other,  wider  worlds  of  men's 
affairs. 

Until  1959,  the  pattern  of  these  affairs  had  been 
such  as  to  make  of  music  less  a  branch  of  the  fine 
arts  than  of  the  arts  of  statecraft.  Musicians  became 
"ambassadors  of  good  will"  or,  as  the  cultural  war- 
fare grew  hotter,  "soldiers  in  the  battle  for  men's 
minds."  Concerts  and  competitions  became,  more 
than  mere  artistic  events,  defenses  of  the  national 
honor.  Touring  artists  and  successful  contest  com- 
petitors were  welcomed  home  as  heroes  returning 
from  a  victorious  battle. 

Although  there  is  probably  no  reason  to  believe 
that  1959  saw  any  permanent  reversal  of  these  de- 
velopments, for  the  first  time  in  many  years  the 
significance  of  the  important  musical  events  of  the 
year  was  as  much  artistic  as  it  was  political.  This 
change  was  doubtless  related  to  a  general  cooling 
off  in  the  underlying  political  struggle  but  there  was 
also  a  more  specific  and  less  pacific  cause:  the  lack 
of  a  suitable  battlefield  upon  which  the  warfare 
could  be  carried  forward.  The  Festival  Mondial  at 
the  Brussels  Universal  and  International  Exposition 
had  provided  such  a  battlefield  in  1958.  There  was 
no  Festival  Mondial  in  1959,  nor  anything  remotely 
comparable  to  it,  and  there  was  therefore  no  focus 
for  the  struggle,  no  place  where  the  two  forces  could 
meet  to  do  Battle— except  upon  one  another's  own 
soil. 

And  this  was  where  many  of  the  most  important 
contacts  took  place  during  1959.  The  Bolshoi  Ballet, 
with  Ulanova  and  Plisetskaya,  carried  all  before  it 
as  it  captured  New  York  and  then  for  nine  weeks 
swept  victoriously  across  the  United  States  and  Can- 
ada; the  New  York  Philharmonic  Symphony  under 
Leonard  Bernstein  engaged  in  the  longest  overseas 
tour  ever  made  by  an  American  orchestra,  playing 
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18  of  its  50  concerts  to  cheering  audiences  in  Russia. 
Such  is  the  anomaly  of  cultural  warfare,  however, 
that  when  East  and  West  met  upon  neutral  soil,  as 
they  did  in  Belgium  in  1958,  it  was  as  adversaries; 
when  they  met  in  each  other's  own  countries,  how- 
ever, it  was  as  host  and  guest,  not  only  with  all  of 
the  amenities  observed  but  even  witn  a  genuine 
pleasure  in  one  another's  company.  The  Russian 
composers  Fikret  Amirov,  Konstantin  Dankevich, 
Dmitri  Kabalevsky,  Tikhon  Khrennikov  and  Dmitri 
Shostakovich,  accompanied  by  the  critic  Boris 
Yarustovsky,  returning  the  visit  which  the  American 
composers  Roy  Harris,  Ulysses  Kay,  Peter  Mennin, 
and  Roger  Sessions  had  paid  to  Russia  the  previous 
year,  heard  more  of  their  own  music  and  less  of 
their  hosts'  than  they  could  have  managed  had  they 
stayed  at  home;  there  was  even  an  unexpected  jazz 
invasion  by  an  American  pianist,  Dwike  Mitchell, 
and  a  bass  player,  Willie  Rufl,  who,  while  traveling 
unofficially  as  tourists  in  Russia,  staged  an  im- 
promptu session  at  the  Moscow  Conservatory,  and 
later  at  the  Conservatory  of  Lvov,  which  may  not 
have  changed  the  course  of  Soviet  art  but  by  all  re- 
ports formed  the  basis  for  a  particularly  warm  per- 
sonal exchange.  Such  international  Russian  artists  as 
the  pianist  Emil  Gilds,  the  violinist  David  Oistrakh, 
and  the  'cellist  Mstislav  Rostropovich,  however, 
were  received  in  the  United  States  with  such  cos- 
mopolitan indifference  as  to  indicate  that  they  had 
now  become  more  international  than  Russian. 

Not  only  were  the  cultural  contacts  of  1959  a 
good  deal  more  cordial  than  had  been  those  of  pre- 
vious years  but  there  is  even  some  reason  to  believe 
that  the  arts  and  the  artists  themselves  may  have 
profited  by  the  exchanges.  Certainly  the  West  began 
taking  a  profound  look  at  its  system  of  artistic  train- 
ing in  light  of  the  superlative  technical  proficiency 
displayed  by  the  Russian  artists.  Soviet  art,  on  the 
other  hand,  seemed  to  be  shedding  a  bit  of  its  19th 
century  quaintness  as  a  result  of  its  exposure  to 
more  recent  Western  developments;  the  Bolshoi 
Opera,  for  instance,  announced  a  five-year  plan  for 
expanding  its  repertoire  along  Western  lines.  Al- 
though Russian  music,  including  that  of  the  con- 
temporary Soviet  composers,  has  always  been  ex- 
tensively performed  m  the  West,  and  particularly 
in  America,  the  reverse  has  not  been  true;  during 
its  tour,  the  New  York  Philharmonic  Symphony  in- 
troduced such  American  composers  as  Barber,  Bern- 
stein, Copland,  Diamond,  Gershwin,  Ives,  and  Pis- 
ton to  many  Russian  audiences  while  Harris  and 
Creston  have  begun  to  find  their  own  way  into  a 
number  of  Soviet  concert  programs,  according  to 
the  touring  Russian  composers.  As  to  the  Russian 
repertoire  itself,  although  Khatchaturian  was 
awarded  the  Lenin  Prize  for  his  Spartak,  a  typical 
piece  of  Soviet-realism,  the  biggest  news  was  made 
by  Shostakovich  who  came  out  with  a  Broadway- 
style  musical  comedy  entitled  Moskva-Cheromushki, 
the  reaction  to  which  apparently  bears  out  the  inter- 
national proposition  that  serious  composers,  whether 
of  the  East  or  the  West,  should  stick  to  their  metier. 

The  relatively  subdued  nature  of  the  1959  season 
had  another  cause  related,  if  only  by  inversion,  to 
the  broader  affairs  of  nations.  When  the  arts  are 
enlisted  in  the  service  of  the  nations'  interest,  as 
they  so  notably  were  in  1958,  the  artist  ( as  opposed 
to  the  arts)  very  often  stands  to  profit.  In  1958 
several  musical  artists  profited  very  handsomely 
indeed,  the  most  notable  of  them  being  Van  Clibum, 
whose  emergence  as  a  major  folk-hero  had  less  to 
do  with  his  pianistic  ability  than  with  the  fact  that 
it  was  first  displayed  before  an  international  audi- 
ence at  the  Tcnaikowsky  competitions  in  Moscow. 
No  such  explosive  personality  appeared  during 


1959,  nor  would  there  have  been  a  comparable  op- 
portunity for  such  a  personality  to  make  itself  felt. 
A  Bolivian  violinist,  Jaime  Laredo,  was  the  winner 
of  the  Queen  Elisabeth  of  Belgium  International 
Music  Competition,  and  although  he  did  well 
enough  for  himself  in  La  Paz,  where  a  sports  sta- 
dium, of  all  things,  was  named  in  his  honor,  the 
repercussions  were  but  lightly  felt  outside  or  Bo- 
livia. Other  international  contests  similarly  produced 
results  which,  although  not  necessarily  disappoint- 
ing from  a  musical  point  of  view,  did  not  catapult 
their  winners  to  inappropriate  heights  of  glamor. 

The  regular  recital  season,  while  producing  no 
new  discoveries,  did  produce  two  significant  redis- 
coveries: among  the  violinists.  Jascha  Heifetz,  after 
four  years  of  silence,  was  still  "the  sovereign  per- 
former" according  to  the  New  York  Times;  among 
the  pianists  Beveridge  Webster,  25  years  after  his 
New  York  debut,  presented  a  three-concert  series 
at  the  Kaufmann  Auditorium  in  New  York  which 
onee-and-for-all  established  him  among  the  very 
highest  rank  of  living  performers. 

Among  the  conductors  a  singular  calm  prevailed 
in  1959,  replacing  the  jolly  game  of  musical  chairs 
usually  in  progress.  In  the  United  States,  in  Great 
Britain,  and  on  the  Continent  not  a  single  major 
conducting  change  took  place.  Only  in  South  Amer- 
ica was  the  calm  shattered,  and  there  it  was  shat- 
tered with  characteristic  violence:  the  Orquesta 
Sinf6nica  of  Venezuela  was  unable  to  begin  its  sea- 
son on  time  due  to  a  dispute  within  the  orchestra, 
which  was  only  settled  when  Pedro  Antonio  Rios 
Reina  relinquished  the  conductorship  in  favor  of  the 
composer  Antonio  Estevcz,  the  Orquesta  Sinf6nica 
Nacional  of  Chile  was  forced  to  cancel  its  entire  sea- 
son due  to  a  strike  by  musicians  over  the  reorgan- 
ization plans  presented  by  the  University  of  Chile; 
in  Cuba  the  political  situation  seriously  damaged 
the  Orquesta  Filarm6nica  of  Habana  and  at  the  end 
of  the  year  its  future  was  still  in  doubt.  On  the  plus 
side,  the  famous  Festival  of  Cartagena  de  Indias  in 
Colombia  was  revived  following  the  overthrow  of 
the  dictator  Rojas  Pinilla. 

In  the  field  of  composition,  contemporary  works 
occupied  a  position  in  the  repertoire  as  prominent 
as  usual  (wnich  is  to  say,  only  just  visible  to  the 
naked  eye)  but  the  contemporary  pieces  which 
seemed  to  attract  the  most  attention  were  largely 
drawn  from  what  might  be  called  the  "standard' 
contemporary  repertoire.  This  was  in  marked  con- 
trast to  the  previous  year  when  several  virtually  un- 
known composers  came  into  sudden  prominence, 
particularly  in  the  field  of  opera.  Whether  or  not  by 
coincidence,  the  two  most  striking  examples  of 
this  had  marked  international  overtones:  The  Scarf, 
an  opera  by  the  young  American  Lee  Hoiby,  re- 
ceived its  premiere  at  the  first  Festival  of  Two 
Worlds  in  Spoleto,  Italy;  the  opera  Assassinio  nella 
Cattedrale  by  the  old  Italian  Ildebrando  Pizzetti, 
based  on  the  play  of  the  English  poet  T.  S.  Eliot, 
had  an  international  success  at  its  first  performance 
at  La  Scala  and  later  at  the  New  York  State  Festival 
in  Ellenville.  By  1959  Assassinio  seemed  already 
well  on  its  way  to  becoming  Pizzetti's^  best  known 
and  most  successful  work,  but  Hoiby 's  Scarf  was 
one  of  the  major  disappointments  of  the  second 
season  of  American  opera  at  the  New  York  City 
Opera,  where  it  received  its  American  premiere. 

The  New  York  City  Opera's  American  season  was 
in  fact  a  microcosm  of  the  entire  year  as  it  related  to 
contemporary  opera.  Of  the  eight  works  presented 
only  two  were  receiving  their  world  premieres, 
Huffo  Weisgall's  Six  Characters  in  Search  of  an 
Author  and  Norman  Dello  Joio's  Triumph  of  Saint 
Joan  ( which  had  previously  been  performed  in  an- 
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other  version);  Hoiby's  Scurf  was  the  only  U.S. 
premiere;  and  Carlisle  Floyd  s  Wuthering  Heights 
was  the  only  first  New  York  performance.  The  best 
received  of  the  operas  were  all  relatively  well 
known,  even  in  New  York:  Robert  Ward's  He  Who 
Gets  Slapped,  previously  performed  under  the  title 
of  Pantaloon;  Douglas  Moore's  The  Devil  and  Dan- 
iel Webster,  which  has  been  making  the  rounds  for 
almost  a  quarter  of  a  century;  and  Kurt  Weill's 
Street  Scene,  which  enjoyed  a  successful  Broadway 
run  a  decade  ago.  Rounding  out  the  season  was 
Gian-Carlo  Menotti's  Maria  Golovin,  which  with 
these  performances  must  be  counted  among  the 
most  persistent  flops  in  history,  having  scored  major 
disasters  at  the  Brussels  Fair,  during  a  Broadway 
run  in  New  York,  over  NBC  Television  (which  com- 
missioned the  work),  and  now  at  the  City  Center. 

The  most  up-to-date  new  opera  of  the  year  was 
undoubtedly  Karl-Birger  Blomdahl's  Aniara,  with  a 
libretto  drawn  from  a  so-called  "space  age  cycle" 
of  the  Swedish  poet  Harry  Martinson.  The  scene  of 
the  opera  is  set  in  a  space  ship,  Aniara,  bearing  the 
remnants  of  the  human  race  from  their  home  on  the 
planet  Doris,  which  has  been  made  uninhabitable  by 
radioactivity,  to  Mars.  Along  the  way  the  controls 
of  the  space  ship  are  sabotaged  and  Aniara  becomes 
a  tomb  for  the  entire  of  humanity,  traveling  for 
eternity  through  the  utter  loneliness  of  outer  space. 
Blomdahl's  setting  of  this  divertissement  was  ap- 
propriately atonal  with  occasional  touches  of  elec- 
tronic music.  Aniara  was  performed  at  the  Royal 
Opera  House  of  Stockholm  and  in  Sweden,  at  least, 
the  reaction  was  highly  favorable. 

The  real  hit  of  the  opera  season  was  a  work  so 
well  established  that  one  could  hardly  believe  there 
was  still  a  major  opera  house  which  had  not  yet 
produced  it.  The  work  was  Alban  Berg's  Wozzeck 
and  the  house,  naturally  enough,  was  the  Metro- 
politan. It  took  the  Met  37  years  to  get  around  to 
mounting  Wozzeck  but  when  it  did  even  Time 
magazine  had  to  acknowledge  that  this  was  "one  of 
the  great  nights  in  Met  history."  Nothing  was  spared 
in  the  production.  Karl  Boehm  was  given  no  less 
than  24  orchestral  rehearsals  and  the  cast  included 
such  first-line  singers  as  Eleanor  Steber  ( alternating 
with  Brenda  Lewis),  Hermann  Uhde,  Paul  Franke, 
and  Karl  Doench.  The  result  was  not  only  one  of  the 
best  productions  Wozzeck  has  ever  received  but  one 
of  the  best  productions  the  Met  has  ever  given  to 
any  work. 

The  Met  celebrated  its  75th  anniversary  during 
the  fall  season  and  except  for  Wozzeck  (which  was 
actually  a  part  of  the  previous  spring  season),  the 
news  it  made  was  of  the  sort  it  has  been  making  for 
the  past  three  quarters  of  a  century;  Guilietta 
Simionato,  formerly  among  the  secona-line  at  La 
Scala,  lifted  the  opening  night  ll  Trovatore  to  un- 
expected heights;  Anna  Moffo,  among  the  new 
Americans,  made  a  good  impression  in  her  debut  as 
La  Traviata;  in  the  first  public  talent  audition  spon- 
sored by  the  Met  since  the  old  radio  auditions  left 
the  air,  and  the  first  in  which  a  contract  was  one 
of  the  prizes,  a  baritone  from  Tacoma,  Roald  Reitan, 
and  a  soprano  from  Toronto,  Teresa  Stratas,  were 
added  to  the  roster.  The  real  news,  however,  came 
when  the  Swedish  soprano  Birgit  Nilsson  made  her 
debut  as  Isolde,  and  in  one  evening  restored  to  the 
Met  the  Wagnerian  repertoire  it  had  virtually 
abandoned  20  years  before.  "(Miss)  Nilsson  filled 
the  Metropolitan  Opera  House  .  .  .  with  the  glory 
of  the  finest  Isolde  since  the  unforgetable  days  of 
Kirsten  Flagstad  two  decades  ago/'  wrote  Howard 
Taubman  in  The  New  York  Times  the  next  morning. 
The  Met  has  rarely  been  noted  as  a  conductors 
house  but  several  of  the  great  moments  of  the  1959 


season  were  conductor's  moments:  Boehm's 
zeck  and  particularly  the  PelUas  of  Jean  Morel, 
which  seemed  likely  to  do  for  the  French  repertoire 
what  Nilsson's  Isolde  did  for  the  German. 

Jan  and  Popular  Music.  If  music  as  a  serious  art 
rarely  made  news  beyond  the  music  page  in  1959, 
as  a  popular  art  it  was  constantly  on  page  one,  at 
least  in  the  tabloids,  through  its  association  with 
the  scandals  that  shattered  the  radio  and  television 
industry  during  the  year.  The  popular  music  busi- 
ness was  involved  in  these  scandals,  and  deeply  so, 
through  the  device  of  "payola"-a  specialized  form 
of  commercial  bribery  in  which  recording  companies 
and  music  publishers  made  undercover  payments  to 
radio  and  television  performers  in  return  for  their 
agreement  to  plug  particular  songs  or  records.  The 
payola  scandals  attracted  considerable  attention  be- 
cause of  the  prominence  of  many  of  the  performers 
involved.  But  what  made  them  of  more  than  sensa- 
tional interest  was  not  so  much  the  disclosures  of 
personal  moral  corruption  as  the  disclosure  of  the 
more  basic  corruption  of  function  in  a  publicly  li- 
censed industry. 

That  one  of  the  functions  of  radio  and  television 
is  as  an  advertising  medium  has  always  been  ac- 
cepted, at  least  in  the  United  States.  Underlying 
this  acceptance,  however,  has  been  the  assumption 
that  its  advertising  function  should  be  subsidiary  to 
its  primary  function  as  a  medium  of  entertainment 
and  instruction.  The  anomaly  inherent  in  this  as- 
sumption arises  from  the  fact  that  the  financial  sup- 
port for  the  latter  function  must  come  entirely  from 
the  former. 

The  problem  posed  by  this  anomaly  has  been 
solved,  or  at  least  compromised,  in  other  of  the 
mass  communications  through  the  maintenance  of  a 
clearly  defined  independence  between  the  two  func- 
tions. In  a  magazine,  for  instance,  the  purchase  of 
advertising  space  does  not  entitle  the  purchaser  to 
any  rights  beyond  the  use  of  that  space.  The  maga- 
zine's nonadvertising  content  is  simply  not  for  sale. 

As  the  payola  scandals  indicated,  however,  practi- 
cally nothing  in  radio  and  television  was  not  for  sale 
—at  a  price.  For  the  past  few  years  the  price  was 
met,  and  so  we  have  enjoyed  the  phenomenon 
known  as  rock  'n  roll.  Perhaps  the  only  healthy 
thing  to  come  out  of  the  entire  affair  has  been  the 
strong  suggestion  that  rock  'n  roll  was  not  in  fact  a 
popular  fad  at  all  but  was,  rather,  a  put-up  job— and 
an  illegally  put-up  one  at  that. 

—CHARLES  BESTOR 

NARCOTIC  DRUGS  CONTROL.  International.  The  UN 
Commission  on  Narcotic  Drugs,  in  14th  Session  at 
Geneva,  Switzerland,  Apr.  27  to  May  15,  1959,  re- 
emphasized  its  request  that  all  governments  which 
have  not  yet  done  so  adhere  to  the  1948  Protocol, 
and  that  all  opium-producing  countries  adhere  to 
the  International  Opium  Protocol  of  1953  as  soon  as 


The  World  Health  Organization  was  invited  to  re- 
vise the  list  of  exempted  narcotic  preparations,  lim- 
iting it  to  those  generally  used  in  current  medical 
practice  which  can  be  safely  exempted  from  most 
control  measures;  and  to  prepare  a  report  on  the 
use  of  cannabis  (known  as  hashish,  marijuana,  or 
bhang)  for  extraction  of  useful  drugs,  especially 
antibiotics,  for  use  at  the  plenipotentiary  conference 
to  adopt  the  Single  Convention  on  Narcotic  Drugs. 
( See  THE  NEW  INTERNATIONAL  YEAR  BOOK,  EVENTS 
OF  1958,  p.  305.) 

The  Secretary  General  was  requested  to  prepare, 
in  cooperation  with  the  International  Civil  Avia- 
tion Organization,  the  World  Health  Organization, 
and  the  International  Criminal  Police  Organization, 
and  distribute  to  governments  in  time  for  action  at 
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the  15th  session  of  the  Commission  essential  stand- 
ards to  control  the  use  of  narcotic  drugs  in  first-aid 
kits  aboard  aircraft  engaged  in  international  flight. 

Total  seizures  of  narcotic  drugs  throughout  the 
world  were  less  in  1958  than  in  1957.  The  largest 
seizures  of  raw  and  prepared  opium  were  made  in 
the  Far,  Near,  and  Middle  East,  particularly  in 
Burma-China-Thailand  border  areas  of  illicit  cul- 
tivation, including  Laos  and  South  Korea.  Much 
opium  traffic  continued  through  Thailand,  Malaya, 
Singapore,  and  Hong  Kong.  The  Shan  and  Kachin 
States  of  Burma  permitted  some  diversion  of  nar- 
cotic drugs  for  personal  use.  India  and  Pakistan 
were  sources  of  illicit  opium.  Pakistan  reported 
opium  smuggling  from  Afghanistan.  Iran  reported 
illicit  opium  traffic  from  Turkey,  Afghanistan,  and 
Pakistan.  Iraq  had  clandestine  cultivation  and  traf- 
fic from  Iran  and  Lebanon.  Israel  and  Jordan  re- 
ported transit  traffic.  Egypt  was  a  main  objective  of 
illicit  traffic.  Mexico  reported  clandestine  opium 
cultivation,  despite  vigorous  control  measures. 
Heroin  and  morphine  were  the  drugs  most  com- 
monly found  in  illicit  traffic.  Much  crude  morphine 
originating  from  illicit  sources  near  northern  Thai- 
land was  transported  through  Bangkok  to  Hong 
Kong,  Malaya,  and  Macao.  Large  quantities  or 
heroin  were  clandestinely  manufactured  in  Hong 
Kong  and  Macao.  Illicit  traffic  in  opiates  from  Hong 
Kong  was  reported  in  Japan,  South  Korea,  and  Tai- 
wan. Hong  Kong  authorities  seized  161  Ib.  of 
morphine  and  90  Ib.  of  heroin—indicating  much  il- 
licit manufacture  on  the  mainland.  Turkey  and 
Syria  had  clandestine  manufacture  of  opiates.  About 
1,100  Ib.  of  opium  and  some  morphine  were  seized 
in  one  illicit  factory,  the  largest  ever  found  in 
Aleppo,  Syria.  Italy,  France,  and  Switzerland  re- 
ported important  transit  traffic  from  the  Near  East 
and  Middle  East  toward  the  United  States.  Transit 
traffic  continued  from  abroad  through  Mexico  into 
the  United  States,  where  authorities  seized  141  Ib. 
of  heroin. 

The  Commission  requested  the  Secretary  General 
to  send  reports  of  the  cocaine  discussion  during  the 
14th  session  to  the  governments  of  Ecuador,  Para- 
guay, and  Peru,  urging  full  cooperation  of  all  coun- 
tries to  reduce  this  traffic.  Heavy  cocaine  traffic 
through  Cuba  in  transit  to  the  United  States  in- 
cluded two  seizures  of  4.4  Ib.  each.  Throughout  the 
world  heavy  cannabis  traffic  occurred,  especially  in 
the  United  States,  Mexico,  Brazil,  Morocco,  parts 
of  South  Africa,  and  in  the  Far,  Near,  and  Middle 
East.  Mexico  seized  about  12  tons  of  cannabis  and 
destroyed  193  sq.mi.  of  cannabis  cultivation.  The 
United  States  and  Mexico  cooperated  closely  to 
check  illicit  traffic.  India  made  large  seizures  of  can- 
nabis. Morocco  made  increased  seizures  as  a  result 
of  vigorous  enforcement  activities.  Greece  reported 
smuggling  and  clandestine  cultivation  of  cannabis. 
Egypt  seized  more  than  18  tons  of  prepared  hashish. 
Lebanon  made  large  seizures  of  cannabis. 

Much  addiction  to  heroin  was  reported,  notably 
in  Hong  Kong,  Japan,  the  United  States,  and  Can- 
ada. Greece  had  decreased  addiction  to  heroin,  but 
increased  abuse  of  cannabis.  Iran,  continuing  to 
fight  addiction,  reported  a  reduction  of  two  thirds 
in  the  number  of  opium  addicts.  Much  opium  ad- 
diction is  known  to  exist  in  the  Far,  Near,  and  Mid- 
dle East,  the  extent  of  which  is  unknown  because 
of  incomplete  reporting.  Addiction  in  the  medical 
profession  caused  continued  concern.  More  thor- 
ough education  of  medical  students  in  the  dangers 
of  addiction  was  considered  necessary. 

Untod  States.  Vigorous  enforcement  of  the  mini- 
mum mandatory  penalties  for  unlawful  sale  of  nar- 
cotic drugs  under  the  Federal  Narcotic  Control  Act 


of  1956  has  effected  substantial  reductions  in  illicit 
traffic  and  addiction  in  several  areas.  In  Illinois  a 
1957  law  providing  a  ten-year  minimum  mandatory 
prison  sentence  for  unlawful  sale  of  narcotic  drugs 
has  noticeably  reduced  addiction  and  illicit  traffic. 
NARCOTICS,  Bureau  of.  A  Bureau  of  the  U.S.  Trea- 
sury Department,  established  in  1930  to  enforce 
Federal  laws  and  international  treaties  relating  to 
narcotic  drugs  control.  Commissioner  of  Narcotics: 
Harry  J.  Ansunger. 

NASSER,  Oomal  Abd.l.  President  of  the  United 
Arab  Republic,  born  Jan.  15,  1918,  at  Beni  Mor, 
Assiut  Province,  Egypt.  He  attended  the  Cairo  Mili- 
tary Academy  and  is  a  graduate  of  Staff  College.  He 
led  the  coup  that  deposed  King  Farouk  in  1952,  and 
held  the  post  of  Deputy  Premier  and  Minister  of 
the  Interior  from  1952-54.  In  February  1954  he 
became  Premier  and  the  following  November, 
shortly  after  the  ouster  of  Naguib  as  President,  Nas- 
ser became  chief  of  state.  He  assumed  the  title  of 
president  in  1956,  and  on  Feb.  21, 1958,  was  elected 
President  of  the  newly  created  United  Arab  Re- 
public. 

NATIONAL  ACADEMY  OF  SCIENCES-NATIONAL  RE- 
SEARCH COUNCIL.  The  National  Academy  of  Sci- 
ences is  a  private,  endowed  membership  organiza- 
tion of  about  581  of  the  nation's  outstanding 
research  scientists  and  engineers.  Membership  is  by 
election  only  and  is  in  recognition  of  research  ac- 
complishments. The  Academy  was  established  in 
1863  by  Act  of  Congress  as  a  nongovernmental 
corporate  entity  with  two  principal  purposes:  to 
further  science  in  the  national  interest  and  to  advise 
the  Federal  government  on  scientific  matters. 

To  assist  in  meeting  its  objectives  the  Academy 
in  1916  established  the  National  Research  Council, 
with  membership  composed  of  representatives  of 
the  major  national  scientific  and  engineering  socie- 
ties, representatives  of  government  scientific  estab- 
lishments, and  a  number  of  members-at-larce. 
Members  of  the  Research  Council  are  appointed  by 
the  President  of  the  Academy.  The  scientific  work 
of  the  Academy-Research  Council  consists,  in  the 
main,  of  the  deliberations  of  many  committees,  pan- 
els, and  boards.  Members  of  those  groups  are  ap- 
pointed not  only  from  the  membership  of  the  Acad- 
emy and  the  Research  Council  but  also  from  among 
other  scientists  and  engineers  in  universities,  in- 
dustry, and  governmental  agencies. 

The  administration  of  the  Academy-Research 
Council  rests  with  a  governing  board,  the  elected 
officers  of  the  Academy,  and  an  executive  staff  resi- 
dent at  the  headquarters  in  Washington.  There  are 
eight  operating  divisions  representing  the  following 
fields  of  science:  physical  sciences,  mathematics,  en- 
gineering and  industrial  research,  chemistry  and 
chemical  technology,  earth  sciences,  the  medical 
sciences,  biology  and  agriculture,  anthropology,  and 
psychology.  In  addition  there  is  an  office  concerned 
with  international  relations  in  science  and  an  office 
of  scientific  personnel. 

The  Academy-Research  Council  does  not  main- 
tain research  laboratories.  However,  it  seeks  to 
stimulate  research,  to  promote  cooperation  in  scien- 
tific work,  and  to  correlate  the  results  of  research.  It 
furthers  the  attack  on  major  scientific  problems  by 
the  use  of  committees,  boards,  and  panels  in  the 
various  specialized  scientific  activities:  by  the  use 
of  conferences  and  symposia  on  broad,  inter-disci- 
plinary problems;  by  the  publication  of  reviews  and 
summaries  of  recent  research;  and  by  the  adminis- 
tration of  funds  for  research  projects,  fellowships, 
and  grants-in-aid. 

Hie  Academy  issues  the  Proceedings,  News  Re- 
port, and  Biographical  Memoirs.  Technical  publi- 
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cations  are  issued  at  irregular  intervals.  An  annual 
report  of  the  Academy-Research  Council  is  made  to 
Congress  and  published.  Officers:  Detlev  W.  Bronk, 
President;  Farrington  Daniels,  Vice  President;  H.  P. 
Robertson,  Foreign  Secretary;  Hugh  L.  Dryden, 
Home  Secretary;  William  J.  Aobbins,  Treasurer;  G. 
D.  Meid,  Business  Manager;  S.  D.  Cornell,  Execu- 
tive Officer.  Address:  2101  Constitution  Ave.  NW, 
Washington  25,  D.C. 

NATIONAL  AERONAUTICS  AND  SPACE  ADMINISTRATION 
(NASA).  The  National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Ad- 
ministration, an  independent  government  agency  to 
conduct  civilian  aeronautical  space  research  and 
development,  became  operative  on  Oct.  1,  1958, 
when  it  absorbed  the  personnel  and  facilities  of  the 
43-year-old  National  Advisory  Committee  for  Aero- 
nautics. During  the  next  12  months,  a  number  of 
booster  and  satellite  projects  were  transferred  from 
the  Department  of  Defense  to  NASA.  Among  these 
were  the  Vanguard  program,  nonmilitary  satellites, 
and  the  Centaur  rocket  engine.  The  Jet  Propulsion 
Laboratory  at  Pasadena,  Calif.,  was  also  transferred 
to  NASA  from  the  Department  of  Defense.  NASA  is 
charged  with  research  and  development  of  rockets, 
satellites,  "and  other  space  vehicles— manned  and 
unmanned—together  with  related  equipment,  de- 
vices, components,  and  parts."  It  conducts  basic  re- 
search in  aeronautics. 

In  October  1959,  the  President  by  Executive 
Order,  transferred  the  Development  Operations  Di- 
vision, Army  Ballistic  Missile  Agency,  Huntsville, 
Ala.,  and  its  Saturn  project  to  NASA.  The  order  is 
subject  to  Congressional  approval. 

Project  Mercury.  Project  Mercury  is  a  primary  pro- 
gram for  NASA  during  1959-62.  Its  objectives  are 
to  place  a  manned  capsule  into  orbit,  investigate 
man's  reactions  and  capabilities  in  this  environ- 
ment, and  recover  the  capsule  and  occupant  safely. 
In  January,  NASA  screened  the  records  of  473  test 
pilot  officers  of  the  Air  Force,  Navy,  and  Marines 
and,  on  the  basis  of  exacting  qualifications  estab- 
lished by  a  Special  Committee  on  Life  Sciences, 
nominated  110  candidates  for  manning  America's 
first  space  passenger  vehicle.  NASA  narrowed 
down  the  candidates  by  interview;  psychological, 
aptitude,  and  rigorous  physical  examinations;  and 
heat,  cold,  altitude,  and  other  stress  tests.  On  April 
2,  NASA  selected  seven  astronauts,  one  of  whom 
will  be  the  first  American  in  space. 

They  are  Navy  Lieut.  Malcolm  Scott  Carpenter, 
33;  Air  Force  Capt.  Leroy  Gordon  Cooper,  Jr.,  32; 
Marine  Lieut.  Col.  John  Herschel  Glenn,  Jr.,  37;  Air 
Force  Capt.  Virgil  Ivan  Grissom,  33;  Navy  Lieut. 
Comdr.  Alan  Bartlett  Shepard,  Jr.,  35;  Air  Force 
Capt.  Donald  Kent  Slayton,  35;  Navy  Lieut.  Comdr. 
Walter  Marty  Schirra,  Jr.,  36. 

Astronaut  training  has  included  lectures,  labora- 
tory and  practical  work,  and  operating  Mercury  con- 
trols while  being  subjected  to  space  flight  experi- 
ences such  as  high  acceleration  and  weightlessness. 
Each  Astronaut  nas  specialized  in  and  made  rec- 
ommendations on  a  phase  of  capsule  development. 

NASA  selected  McDonnell  Aircraft  Corporation, 
St.  Louis,  Mo.,  on  January  12  to  design,  develop, 
and  build  the  capsule.  A  developmental  program  in 
which  capsule  models  were  subjected  to  all  antici- 
pated stresses  of  capsule  flight  was  completed  and 
capsule  production  begun.  NASA  selected  Western 
Electric  Co.  on  July  20  to  construct  the  network  of 
telemetry  and  radar  stations  which  will  track  the 
capsule,  monitor  information  from  capsule  equip- 
ment, and  communicate  with  the  pilot.  Negotiations 
are  under  way  to  acquire  sites  for  tracking  stations 
in  foreign  countries  over  which  the  capsule  will  pass. 

NASA  field  tests  of  the  Mercury  capsule  booster 


combination,  Mercury  flight  characteristics,  reentry, 
escape  systems,  capsule  recovery,  and  behavior  or 
monkeys  during  flight  are  called  "Little  Joe"  and 
"Bigjoe." 

Little  Joe,  a  relatively  economical  method  of  get- 
ting the  bugs  out  of  the  system,  consists  of  eight 
solid-rocket  engines  which  boost  the  capsule  to 
one-fifth  orbital  velocity.  Little  Toe  tests  were  held 
on  October  3,  November  4,  and  December  4.  In  the 
latter,  primary  purposes  of  which  were  to  test  the 
Mercury  escape  system  at  high  altitude,  recovery, 
and  biological  response  to  space  flight,  Sam,  an 
American-born  rhesus  monkey,  was  a  passenger, 
and  is  home  again  at  the  School  of  Aviation  Medi- 
cine, Brooks  Air  Force  Base,  Tex. 

In  Big  Joe  a  full-scale  capsule  model  is  boosted 
to  near  orbital  speed  by  an  Atlas  ICBM.  (The  Atlas 
will  be  used  for  the  Mercury  orbital  shot. )  In  a  Big 
Joe  test  on  September  9,  a  boilerplate  Mercury 
capsule  reached  100-mile  altitude  after  launching 
from  Cape  Canaveral,  Fla.  It  was  recovered  in  the 
Atlantic  Ocean  north  of  Puerto  Rico.  The  capsule 
proved  stable,  its  instruments  operated  properly, 
and  its  ablation  heat  shield  withstood  the  fierce  heat 
of  reentry. 

In  a  biological  experiment  on  May  28,  Able,  an 
American-born  rhesus  monkey,  and  Baker,  a  squirrel 
monkey,  were  recovered  alive  after  riding  a  nose 
cone  of  an  Army  Jupiter  IRBM  to  an  altitude  of  360 
miles  and  a  speed  up  to  10,000  mph.  Able  died 
four  days  later  while  under  general  anesthesia  for 
removal  of  implanted  electrodes.  Death  was  in  no 
way  due  to  space  flight.  Baker  is  still  under  study. 
Medical  portions  of  the  experiment  were  carried  out 
by  the  Army  with  the  cooperation  of  the  Air  Force 
and  Navy. 

Further  Space  Investigations.  Successful  launchingS 
of  four  satellites,  a  space  probe,  and  numerous 
sounding  rockets  widened  the  horizons  of  space 
knowledge.  Vanguard  II,  a  satellite  launched  Feb- 
ruary 17,  proved  weather  satellites  feasible.  Pioneer 
IV,  a  probe  launched  March  3,  now  orbiting  around 
the  Sun,  provided  an  advanced  tracking  exercise 
and  excellent  radiation  data.  Explorer  VI,  a  satellite 
launched  August  7,  indicated  that  the  Great  Radia- 
tion Region  consists  of  many  layers.  A  crude  image 
of  part  of  the  Earth's  surface  and  cloud  cover 
was  made  from  Explorer  VI  signals  received  on 
August  14. 

Vanguard  III,  a  satellite  launched  September  18, 
contained  instruments  to  measure  the  Earth's  mag- 
netic field  and  the  Sun's  X-ray  emissions.  Explorer 
VII,  a  satellite  launched  October  13,  contained  in- 
struments to  transmit  information  on  thermal  radia- 
tion balance  of  the  Earth,  micrometeors,  its  own  tem- 
peratures and  effects  of  space  on  its  exposed  solar 
cells,  and  solar  and  cosmic  radiation.  Sounding 
rockets,  including  two  successful  sodium  cloud  fir- 
ings, yielded  information  on  winds  and  radiation  in 
the  upper  atmosphere. 

Aeronautical  and  Space  Research.  NASA  is  conduct- 
ing research  in  gas  dynamics,  combustion,  high  im- 
pulse fuels,  and  high-temperature  and  high-stress 
materials  and  research  related  to  ground-cushion 
vehicles,  vertical  and  short  take-off  and  landing  air- 
craft, supersonic  high  altitude  transport  aircraft, 
and  Hypersonic  aircraft. 

Notable  in  the  aircraft  program  is  the  X-15  re- 
search airplane  designed  to  reach  250,000-foot  alti- 
tude and  close  to  4,500  mph  speed.  X-15  program 
objectives  are  to  determine  the  intensity  and  effect 
of  aerodynamic  heating,  obtain  stability  and  control 
data  in  the  thin  air  or  the  upper  atmosphere,  and 
observe  effects  of  weightlessness  on  the  pilot.  The 
X-15  successfully  completed  its  first  captive  flight 
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on  March  10,  first  glide  flight  on  June  8,  and  first 
powered  flight  September  17.  The  Air  Force  and 
Navy  provide  contract  funds  for  the  X-15,  while 
NASA  provides  technical  direction.  North  Amer- 
ican Aviation,  Inc.  is  the  contractor. 

Development  of  a  new  alloy  suitable  for  applica- 
tion in  turbine  blades  and  chemical  rockets  was  an- 
nounced by  NASA  in  October.  The  alloy  has  greater 
strength  and  impact  resistance  at  1,800°  and 
1,900°F.  than  any  other  available  alloy. 

NASA  progressed  in  research  on  satellite  systems 
to  aid  in  weather  forecasting,  communications,  as- 
tronomy, geography,  and  navigation.  On  October 
28.  NASA  launched  a  100-foot  diameter  inflatable 
sphere  of  almninized  Mylar  plastic  to  an  altitude  of 
250  miles.  Ejection  and  inflation  of  the  sphere  were 
successful,  paving  the  way  for  a  communications 
satellite  experiment  next  year.  In  December,  NASA 
Administrator  T.  Keith  Glennan  invited  scientists  all 
over  the  world  to  echo  radio  signals  off  the  projected 
U.S.  communications  satellite. 

Looking  to  the  future  of  space  exploration,  NASA 
on  January  19  selected  Rocketdyne  Division,  North 
American  Aviation,  Inc.  to  develop  a  1.5-million- 
pound-thrust  single-chamber  rocket  engine.  On  July 
9,  NASA  unveiled  its  prototype  of  an  ion  rocket 
engine.  Electrical  ion  engines  can  provide  long-life 
power  for  deep  space  missions.  On  October  2,  NASA 
selected  Lockneed  Aircraft  Corp.  to  investigate  the 
feasibility  of  a  nuclear  rocket  engine.  Booster  pro- 
grams in  various  developmental  stages  as  the  year 
closed  were  Scout,  Delta,  Agena,  Centaur,  and 
Saturn. 

NATIONAL  ARCHIVES  AND  RECORDS  SERVICE.  This 
Service  is  a  part  of  the  General  Services  Adminis- 
tration (q.v.).  It  consists  of  the  National  Archives, 
the  Office  of  Records  Management,  the  Office  of  the 
Federal  Register,  the  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  Library 
at  Hyde  Park,  N.Y.,  and  the  Harry  S.  Truman  Li- 
brary at  Independence,  Mo.  Its  head  is  the  Archivist 
of  the  United  States,  who  is  also  chairman  of  the 
National  Historical  Publications  Commission.  The 
parchment  originals  of  the  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence, the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  and 
the  Bill  of  Rights  are  on  permanent  display  in  the 
National  Archives  Building  and  facsimiles  are  now 
available. 

There  are  910,000  cubic  feet  of  records  of  the 
Federal  government  in  the  National  Archives,  dat- 
ing from  the  American  Revolution  through  World 
War  II.  They  include  35,000  sound  recordings,  3 
million  still  pictures,  and  40,000  reels  of  motion- 
picture  film.  More  than  500,000  reference  requests 
are  handled  each  year.  More  than  10,000  rolls  of 
microfilm  copies  of  records  of  high  research  value 
are  available  through  the  agency's  microfilm  publi- 
cation program.  One  of  the  most  important  descrip- 
tive finding  aids  to  the  records  published  during  the 
year  is  the  two-volume  inventory  of  the  records  of 
the  House  of  Representatives,  1789-1946. 

Four  volumes  of  the  Public  Papers  of  the  Presi- 
dents, for  the  years  1955-58,  are  now  available.  The 
Harry  S.  Truman  Library  is  in  full  operation,  with 
about  1.5  million  papers  open  to  research. 
NATIONAL  BUREAU  OF  STANDARDS.  A  Federal 
agency  established  in  1901  to  provide  essential 
measurement  services  to  science,  industry,  and  gov- 
ernment. The  Bureau's  principal  function  is  the  de- 
velopment, establishment,  and  maintenance  of  the 
national  standards  of  physical  measurement.  All 
working  standards  in  American  science  and  industry 
are  calibrated  in  terms  of  these  national  standards. 

The  Bureau  conducts  a  broad  program  of  research 
and  development  in  the  physical  sciences  and  vari- 
ous branches  of  engineering.  A  great  part  of  this 


effort  is  directed  toward  new  and  improved  stand- 
ards required  by  advances  in  science  and  technol- 
ogy. Methods  and  instruments  of  measurement 
needed  to  use  these  standards  are  also  devised.  In 
addition,  the  Bureau  determines  fundamental  physi- 
cal constants  and  the  basic  properties  of  materials, 
develops  improved  test  methods,  calibrates  stand- 
ard measuring  instruments  and  reference  standards, 
and  serves  the  government  in  an  advisory  capacity 
on  technical  problems. 

At  the  close  of  1959  the  staff  numbered  ap- 
proximately 3,400  persons,  of  whom  about  40 
percent  were  professional  scientists  or  engineers. 
This  total  included  some  500  physicists,  300  chem- 
ists, 250  engineers,  and  100  mathematicians.  Major 
laboratories  were  in  Washington,  D.C.,  and  Boulder, 
Colo.  There  were  19  field  stations  in  the  United 
States  and  abroad. 

Total  funds  obligated  for  fiscal  year  1959,  includ- 
ing construction  and  facilities,  were  $34,839,000. 
Of  this  total,  $12,379,000  came  from  the  direct  ap- 
propriation for  the  Bureau's  research  and  technical 
services  and  $2,709,000  from  the  direct  appropria- 
tion for  facilities  and  for  the  design  of  new  labora- 
tories. The  remaining  $19,751,000  came  from  other 
agencies  and  private  sources. 

Research.  During  1959,  progress  was  made  in  the 
development  of  standards  of  frequency  and  time 
based  on  invariant  properties  of  the  atom.  A  preci- 
sion of  two  parts  in  10  billion  was  achieved  with 
an  atomic  clock  using  a  beam  of  cesium  atoms,  and 
two  rubidium-vapor  atomic  clocks  were  under  con- 
struction. 

In  continuing  research  on  atomic  standards  of 
length,  three  devices  were  developed  which  provide 
extremely  narrow  spectral  lines.  Two  of  the  devices 
utilize  beams  of  mercury  atoms  to  obtain  a  line 
0.0002  angstrom  in  width;  the  third  employs  a 
magnetic  filter  with  mercury- 198  vapor  to  produce 
an  absorption  line  0.0003  angstrom  wide.  These 
narrow  lines  make  possible  very  precise  standards 
of  length  based  on  the  wavelength  of  radiation  from 
mercury  atoms. 

Advances  were  made  in  the  development  of  high- 
temperature  measurement  methods.  For  example, 
the  range  over  which  optical  pyrometers  can  be 
calibrated  was  extended  from  2400°  to  3800°C.,  a 
high-current  arc  capable  of  producing  controlled 
temperatures  was  constructed  as  a  temperature 
source,  and  a  special  type  of  high-temperature  re- 
sistance thermometer  was  designed  for  interpolating 
between  fixed  points  on  the  International  Tempera- 
ture Scale. 

Research  on  high-pressure  measurement  received 
increased  emphasis.  To  obtain  data  for  the  ultimate 
establishment  of  additional  fixed  points  on  the  pres- 
sure scale,  equipment  was  developed  and  con- 
structed for  studying  the  behavior  of  various  ma- 
terials at  pressures  up  to  1.5  million  Ib.  per  sq.in. 
For  the  calibration  of  instruments  used  to  measure 
high  transient  pressures,  apparatus  was  devised  that 
generates  pressure  steps  of  accurately  known 
amplitudes  up  to  50,000  Ib.  per  sq.in. 

Important  to  the  field  of  physical  constants  was 
an  independent  confirmation  of  the  Rydberg  con- 
stant, which  since  1952  has  been  based  on  the  work 
of  a  single  set  of  observers  (J.  W.  Drinkwater,  O. 
Richardson,  and  W.  E.  Williams.  Proc.  Royal  Soc. 
174,  164,  1940;  E.  R.  Cohen,  Phys.  Rev.  88,  353, 
1952).  The  Rydberg  constant  relates  the  energy 
levels  of  atoms,  and  enters  into  the  frequency  or 
wave  number  formulas  for  all  atomic  spectra.  The 
Bureau  measurements  reevaluated  data  used  hi  an 
early  determination  ( W.  V.  Houston,  Phys.  Rev.  30, 
608,  1927;  D.  Y.  Chu,  Ibid.  55,  175,  1939)  of  the 
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Rydberg  constant,  bringing  this  earlier  calculation 
into  agreement  with  the  presently  accepted  value. 

A  number  of  studies  dealt  with  the  properties  of 
materials  at  very  high  temperatures.  For  develop- 
ment of  heat-resistant  materials,  extensive  studies 
were  made  of  the  solid  state  reactions  that  occur 
in  alloys  of  chromium,  iron,  nickel,  and  molyb- 
denum. A  special  cement  composition  was  devel- 
oped for  use  in  high-temperature  strain  gages.  This 
cement  has  higher  electrical  resistivity  in  the  range 
425°  to  1000°C.  than  any  similar  material  now 
available.  As  part  of  a  program  to  determine  the 
strength  of  ceramics  at  elevated  temperatures,  the 
elastic  constants  of  aluminum  oxide  single  crystals 
(sapphire)  were  determined  to  high  precision. 
Under  sponsorship  of  the  Wright  Air  Development 
Center,  a  fundamental  investigation  was  conducted 
to  clarify  the  mechanisms  of  the  processes  used  to 
apply  refractory  oxide  coatings  to  missiles  and 
rockets. 

Other  projects,  important  to  the  efficient  utiliza- 
tion of  liquefied-gas  rocket  fuels,  dealt  with  the 
properties  of  materials  at  extremely  low  tempera- 
tures, not  far  above  absolute  zero.  For  insulation  in 
this  temperature  range,  evacuated  laminates  were 
developed  that  give  ten-fold  improvement  over  the 
best  evacuated  powders.  Their  application  in  en- 
gineering design  should  permit  much  greater  sim- 
plicity and  compactness  in  the  large  vessels  now 
used  to  hold  liquid  hydrogen  or  liquid  helium. 

The  NBS  Central  Radio  Propagation  Laboratory 
developed  a  method  which  employs  radar  scatter 
techniques  to  study  the  physics  of  the  upper  reaches 
of  the  ionosphere.  The  method  permits  studies  of 
ionization  at  levels  of  the  atmosphere  well  above 
the  reflecting  layers  reached  by  conventional  sound- 
ing techniques  and  into  the  region  now  associated 
with  satellite  exploration. 

CRPL  also  made  further  improvements  in  meth- 
ods for  predicting  the  tropospheric  bending  of  radio 
waves  in  terms  of  the  radio  refractive  index  at  the 
surface  of  the  earth.  These  methods  are  expected 
to  aid  in  improving  radar  direction  finding  and  radio 
missile  or  satellite  guidance  systems.  Climatological 
maps  of  the  surface  radio  refractive  index  were  pre- 
pared for  the  United  States  and  for  the  world. 

Considerable  progress  was  made  in  construction 
of  the  Pilot  Data  Processor,  a  multipurpose  com- 
puter network  for  the  experimental  investigation  of 
government  data  processing  problems.  During  the 
year  the  logical  plans  for  the  entire  PILOT  system 
were  transcribed  into  a  form  suitable  for  processing 
on  a  high-speed  computer  to  convert  them  into  wir- 
ing tables  describing  the  point-to-point  electronic 
interconnections. 

Publications.  Results  of  the  Bureau's  work  are 
available  through  three  periodicals  (Journal  of  Re- 
search,  Technical  News  Bulletin,  and  Basic  Radio 
Propagation  Predictions)  and  a  series  of  nonperi- 
odical  publications.  After  July  1,  1959,  the  Bureau 
began  publishing  its  Journal  of  Research  in  four 
separate  sections,  corresponding  to  subject  matter 
fields,  which  may  be  subscribed  for  individually. 
This  change  was  made  to  permit  more  effective  dis- 
semination of  the  Bureau  s  findings  to  science  and 
industry.  An  indexed  list  of  publications  (Publi- 
cations of  the  National  Bureau  of  Standards,  Cir- 
cular 460  and  Supplement,  $2.75)  is  available  from 
the  Superintendent  of  Documents,  U.S.  Government 
Printing  Office,  Washington  25,  D.C. 

—ALLEN  V.  ASTTN 

NATIONAL  COUNCIL  OF  THE  CHURCHES  OF  CHRIST. 
Thirty-three  denominations  working  together  carry 
on  70  church  programs  through  the  National  Coun- 
cil of  Churches.  The  organization  came  into  being 


in  1950  as  an  amalgamation  of  13  interdenomina- 
tional agencies,  and  carries  on  the  cooperative  work 
of  the  denominations.  Almost  40  other  denomina- 
tions, or  their  boards,  cooperate  in  one  or  more  of 
the  Council's  activities  although  they  are  not  mem- 
bers of  the  Council.  The  Council  embraces  a  con- 
stituency of  144,231  local  churches  with  39,256,922 
members.  The  Council  is  supervised  and  governed 
by  official  representatives  (2,700  laymen  and 
women  and  2,800  clergymen )  of  the  communions 
that  constitute  it.  Appointed  by  the  denominations 
are  a  General  Assembly  of  694  delegated  represen- 
tatives which  meets  every  three  years,  and  a  Gen- 
eral Board  of  256  members  which  meets  regularly 
as  the  interim  supervisory  body  responsible  for  the 
policies  and  programs  of  the  Council. 

Principal  publications:  Interchurch  News,  Inter- 
national Journal  of  Religious  Education,  Yearbook 
of  American  Churches,  The  Church  Woman.  Offi- 
cers: President,  The  Rev.  Dr.  Edwin  T.  Dahlberg; 
Treasurer,  Charles  E.  Wilson;  Recording  Secretary, 
the  Rev.  Norman  J.  Baugher.  Address:  Interchurch 
Center,  475  Riverside  Dr.,  New  York  27,  N.Y. 
NATIONAL  GEOGRAPHIC  SOCIETY,  The.  A  nonprofit 
scientific  and  educational  organization,  the  Society 
was  founded  at  Washington,  D.C.,  in  1888  "for  the 
increase  and  diffusion  of  geographic  knowledge." 
To  this  end,  it  sends  writers  and  photographers 
throughout  the  world  and  sponsors  expeditions  and 
researches  in  geography  and  allied  sciences.  Its 
work  is  supported  by  the  annual  dues  of  2.4  million 
members  (1959),  and  the  results  are  presented  in 
popular  form  in  the  monthly  National  Geographic. 

Research,  1959.  At  Dzibilchaltun,  Yucatan,  Mexico, 
a  third  season  of  work  sponsored  by  the  Society  in 
cooperation  with  Tulane  University  saw  the  com- 
plete excavation  of  the  Temple  of  the  Seven  Dolls, 
so  named  for  clay  figurines  found  beneath  its  floor. 
Free  divers  recovered  nearly  15,000  pottery  shards 
and  many  water-preserved  wooden  and  bone  arti- 
facts from  the  cenote,  or  deep  natural  well,  in  this 
largest  Maya  center  so  far  discovered.  Exploration 
of  the  20-square-mile  site  is  continuing  for  a  fourth 
season  during  1960. 

The  Society's  blue,  green,  and  brown  flag  ac- 
companied Dr.  and  Mrs.  E.  Thomas  GilliarcT  into 
the  unknown  central  mountains  of  New  Britain  Is- 
land. This  expedition,  sponsored  by  the  Society  to- 
gether with  tne  American  Museum  of  Natural  His- 
tory, amassed  a  collection  of  birds  representing  100 
species,  including  some  previously  unrecorded. 

Off  Jamaica,  the  Geographic-Smithsonian-Link 
Expedition  led  by  Edwin  A.  Link  surveyed  the 
drowned  ruins  of  Port  Royal,  submerged  under  35 
feet  of  water  since  the  once  notorious  buccaneer 
base  was  destroyed  by  an  earthquake  in  1692. 

Other  submarine  researches  sponsored  by  the  So- 
ciety included  the  development  of  a  two-man  diving 
saucer  by  Capt.  Jacques- Yves  Cousteau,  of  the 
French  oceanographic  ship  Calypso,  for  exploring 
the  continental  shelf  beyond  the  depth  that  divers 
can  reach.  The  manta-shaped  steel  craft  is  propelled 
by  water  jets  and  enables  its  crew  to  explore  at 
depths  to  1,000  feet  with  nearly  the  freedom  of 
aqua  lung  divers. 

In  the  Caribbean,  an  expedition  sponsored  jointly 
by  the  Society  and  the  University  of  Miami  Marine 
Laboratory  initiated  the  use  of  specially  designed 
silk  trawls  capable  of  operation  at  ten-knot  speed 
and  at  depths  to  5,000  feet  to  recover  specimens 
useful  in  the  study  of  life  stages  of  deep-sea  fishes 
and  crustaceans. 

A  project  sponsored  by  the  Society  together  with 
the  National  Park  Service  at  Mesa  Verde  National 
Park,  Colo.,  inaugurated  the  first  precise  explora- 
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tion  of  the  13th-century  cliff  ruins  at  Wetherill 
Mesa.  Three  settlements  are  being  excavated  and 
preserved.  To  the  north,  a  five-year  project  financed 
by  the  Society  in  conjunction  with  the  Montana 
Cooperative  Wildlife  Research  Unit  began  a  study 
of  the  vanishing  grizzly  bear,  a  once  dominant  ani- 
mal now  reduced  to  fewer  than  1,000  specimens  in 
the  United  States  outside  Alaska,  most  of  which  are 
found  in  and  near  Yellowstone  National  Park. 

Elsewhere  about  the  world,  Society  grants  en- 
abled scientists  to  study  the  primitive  hoatzin  bird 
of  British  Guiana  and  the  fiddler  crab,  whose  odd 
characteristics  have  long  fascinated  zoologists. 

Awards.  On  February  4,  at  the  White  House, 
President  Eisenhower  bestowed  the  Society's  Hub- 
bard  Gold  Medal  on  Sir  Vivian  Fuchs,  leader  of  the 
British  Trans-Antarctic  Expedition,  1955-58,  and 
on  the  U.S.  Navy  Antarctic  Expeditions,  1955-59. 
Gold  duplicates  went  to  Adm.  Arleigh  A.  Burke, 
Chief  of  Naval  Operations,  and  Rear  Adm.  George 
J.  Dufek,  commanding  Operation  Deep  Freeze. 

Publications.  The  12  issues  of  the  National  Geo- 
graphic, mailed  to  members  in  89  countries  and  87 
territories  and  dependencies,  contained  1,740  pages 
of  articles  and  illustrations.  For  the  second  year,  the 
cartographic  staff  produced  seven  25-by-19-inch, 
ten-color  maps  of  the  new  Atlas  series,  issued  as 
supplements  to  the  magazine.  In  addition,  five  wall 
maps  in  larger  sizes  were  issued:  the  World,  West- 
ern Europe,  Germany,  South  America,  and  Top  of 
the  World. 

The  National  Geographic  Book  Service  published 
the  512-page  America's  Wonderlands—The  National 
Parks  in  October.  Descriptions  of  82  national  park 
areas  incorporated  390  color  illustrations.  The  So- 
ciety's News  Service  continued  to  send  an  average 
of  six  bulletins  a  week  to  some  2,500  news  media, 
while  the  Society's  School  Service  issued  its  Geo- 
graphic School  Bulletins  to  40,000  teachers  and  stu- 
dents during  the  30-week  school  year. 

Officers.  President  and  Editor,  Melville  Bell 
Grosvenor;  Executive  Vice  President  and  Secretary, 
Thomas  W.  McKnew;  Vice  President  and  Treasurer, 
Robert  V.  Fleming;  Vice  President  and  Associate 
Secretary,  Melvin  M.  Payne;  Vice  President,  Fred- 
erick G.  Vosburgh.  Gilbert  Grosvenor  is  Chairman 
and  John  Oliver  La  Gorce  was  Vice  Chairman  of  the 
Board  of  Trustees  until  his  death,  Dec.  23,  1959. 
Leonard  Carmichael  succeeded  Lyman  J.  Briggs  as 
Chairman  of  the  Committee  for  Research  ana  Ex- 
ploration in  December  1959;  Alexander  Wetmore  is 
Vice  Chairman.  Address:  1146  Sixteenth  St.  N.W., 
Washington  6,  D.C. 

—MELVILLE  BELL  GROSVENOR 

NATIONAL  INVENTORS  COUNCIL.  The  Council  was 
created  in  August  1940,  by  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce, to  act  as  a  central  clearing  house  for  inven- 
tions and  suggestions  relating  to  the  national  se- 
curity and  welfare  of  the  United  States.  In  addition, 
the  Council  seeks  the  aid  of  inventors  and  engineers 
on  specific  problems  confronting  the  Armed  Ser- 
vices. Since  its  creation,  more  than  300,000  inven- 
tions have  been  carefully  examined  and  evaluated. 
Dr.  Charles  Stark  Draper,  Head  of  the  Department 
of  Aeronautics  and  Astronautics,  Massachusetts  In- 
stitute of  Technology,  is  Chairman,  and  other  mem- 
bers include  eminent  scientists,  inventors,  govern- 
ment officials,  and  businessmen  well  versea  in  the 
application  or  new  devices,  all  of  whom  serve  with- 
out compensation.  The  Council  is  aided  by  a  group 
of  engineers— each  a  specialist  in  his  own  field-fur- 
nished by  the  Office  of  Technical  Services  of  the 
Department  of  Commerce.  Secretary  of  the  Council, 
Homer  Ewing.  Address:  National  Inventors  Coun- 
cil, U.S.  Dept.  of  Commerce,  Washington  25,  D.C. 


NATIONAL   LABOR   RELATIONS   BOARD   (NUB).     New 

legislation  on  picketing,  secondary  boycotts,  hot 
cargo  contracts,  and  the  voting  of  strikers  marked 
the  12th  year  of  the  National  Labor  Relations 
Board's  administration  of  the  Labor-Management 
Relations  Act  (Taft-Hartley). 

The  law  was  amended  by  the  Labor-Management 
Reporting  and  Disclosure  Act  (also  known  as  the 
Landrum-Griffin  Act).  The  new  law  was  signed 
by  President  Eisenhower  Sept.  14,  1959,  but  most 
Taft-Hartley  amendments  did  not  take  effect  until 
November  13. 

Taft-Hartby  Act  Amendments.  The  principal  amend- 
ments to  Taft-Hartley  are: 

Fed.ro/-Sfof*  Jurisdiction.  The  old  law  barred  the 
States  from  taking  cases  of  labor-management  con- 
flict if  the  business  involved  affected  interstate 
commerce.  The  Board  has  established  standards  for 
asserting  jurisdiction,  most  of  them  hi  terms  of 
yearly  dollar  volume  of  business.  Between  the  State 
power  and  the  Board's  standards  lay  the  no  man's 
land.  The  new  law  aims  to  wipe  this  out  by  per- 
mitting the  States  and  Territories  to  take  cases  the 
Board  would  decline. 

Organizational  and  Recognition  Picketing.  The  new 
law  also  limits  picketing  or  threats  of  picketing  by 
a  union  to  organize  employees  or  to  compel  bar- 
gaining recognition  by  an  employer.  This  applies 
only  to  unions  not  currently  certified  as  bargaining 
agent  by  NLRB.  The  new  law  requires  the  NLRB 
General  Counsel  to  seek  a  Federal  court  injunction 
against  such  picketing  or  threats  if  he  finds  a  charge 
alleging  such  a  violation  to  be  true. 

Secondary  Boycotts  and  Hot  Cargo  Contracts.  In  the 
new  law,  Congress  undertook  to  plug  what  it  re- 
garded as  loopholes  in  the  Taft-Hartley  ban  on 
secondary  boycotts.  It  also  adopted  a  broadly 
worded  prohibition  against  hot  cargo  agreements 
and  other  express  or  implied  contracts  for  an  em- 
ployer to  cease  or  refrain  from  doing  business  with 
any  other  person.  The  new  amendments,  however, 
permit  trutnf ul  union  publicity,  other  than  picketing, 
to  make  known  that  products  of  an  employer  with 
whom  the  union  has  a  dispute  are  distributed  by  a 
second  employer. 

Economic  Striken'  Voting  Rights.  Employees  en- 
gaged in  a  strike  for  economic  objects,  such  as 
wages  or  working  conditions,  are  given  the  right  to 
vote  in  any  NLRB  representation  election  held 
within  12  months  of  the  start  of  the  strike.  Their 
voting,  however,  is  subject  to  NLRB  regulations  and 
the  Board  has  held  that  strikers  discharged  for 
good  cause  will  be  ineligible  to  vote. 

Other  Provisions.  The  new  law  also  repealed  the 
requirement  that  a  union  must  file  non-Communist 
affidavits  and  financial  reports  with  NLRB  in  order 
to  bring  a  case  before  the  board. 

Cos*  Activity.  The  Board  during  fiscal  1959  re- 
ceived a  record  number  of  cases,  with  21,633  cases 
of  all  types  filed.  This  was  an  increase  of  30  percent 
over  the  prior  record  of  16,748,  filed  in  fiscal  1958. 

Unfair  labor  practice  cases,  the  most  difficult 
type  the  Board  has  to  handle,  have  more  than  dou- 
bled in  recent  years.  In  fiscal  1959,  unfair  practice 
cases  totaled  12,239,  an  increase  of  approximately 
one  third  over  the  9,260  such  cases  filed  in  1958. 

Representation  election  cases  also  showed  an  up- 
turn in  1959,  after  decreasing  for  several  years. 
Election  cases  in  fiscal  1959  numbered  9,347.  This 
was  the  largest  number  since  1952,  when  10,447 
such  cases  were  filed.  Compared  with  fiscal  1958,  it 
was  an  increase  of  26  percent.  In  1959,  the  Board 
conducted  5,660  elections  covering  447,222  em- 
ployees. Union  representation  was  chosen  in  3,484 
groups  totaling  265,554  employees. 
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The  'Board  completed  action  during  fiscal  1959 
on  20,355  cases,  a  record  number.  Nevertheless,  it 
finished  the  year  with  a  backlog  of  5,525  unfair 
practice  cases  and  2,230  representation  cases.  For- 
mal complaints  were  issued  in  2,101  cases,  and  the 
five-member  Board  issued  decisions  in  2,883  cases, 
764  in  unfair  practice  cases  and  2,119  in  representa- 
tion cases. 

Back-pay  totaling  $900,110  was  awarded  to  1,895 
employees  found  to  have  been  illegally  discrimi- 
nated against  in  employment  because  of  their  union 
activities  or  lack  of  such  activity.  A  total  of  42,078 
employees  were  reinstated  in  jobs  after  being  il- 
legally discharged. 

Personnel.  During  the  year,  President  Eisenhower 
appointed  a  new  General  Counsel,  Stuart  Rothman 
of  Minnesota,  who  had  been  Solicitor  of  Labor.  His 
term  is  four  years.  The  President  also  reappointed 
Chairman  Boyd  Leedom  of  South  Dakota  for  an- 
other five-year  term.  Other  members  of  the  Board 
at  year's  end  were:  Phillip  Ray  Rodgers  of  Utah, 
Stephen  S.  Bean  of  Massachusetts,  Joseph  Alton 
Jenkins  of  Texas,  and  John  H.  Fanning  of  Rhode 
Island.  -JAY  E.  SHANKLIN 

NATIONAL  MEDIATION  BOARD  (NMB).  A  nonpartisan 
independent  Board  of  the  U.S.  government,  created 
by  amendment  of  the  Railway  Labor  Act  in  1934. 
Its  duty  is  to  determine  employee  representation  and 
adjust  collective  bargaining  disputes  between  com- 
mon-carrier railroads,  airlines,  and  the  express  and 
Pullman  companies,  and  their  employees.  Address: 
1230  Sixteenth  St.,  NW,  Washington,  D.C.  Chair- 
man, Robert  O.  Boyd;  Executive  Secretary,  Eugene 
C.  Thompson. 

NATIONAL  PARKS  AND  MONUMENTS.  The  system  of 
national  parks,  monuments,  and  other  areas  admin- 
istered by  the  National  Park  Service,  U.S.  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior,  had  a  record  travel  year  in 
1959.  Visitors  came  from  all  parts  of  the  world  and 
from  all  walks  of  life.  Among  the  more  notable 
visitors  were  King  Baudouin  of  Belgium  who  visited 
Yosemite  National  Park,  California;  King  Hussein  of 
Jordan  who  toured  Colonial  National  Historical 
Park,  Virginia;  and  Princess  Beatrix  of  The  Nether- 
lands ana  Soviet  Premier  Khrushchev  who  visited 
the  Home  of  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  National  His- 
toric Site  in  Hyde  Park,  New  York. 

Mission  66.  This  bold  park  conservation  and  im- 
provement program,  started  by  the  National  Park 
Service  in  mid- 1956,  continued  to  provide  sorely 
needed  visitor  facilities  and  services  in  the  various 
units  of  the  National  Park  System,  while  at  the  same 
time  conserving  for  the  benefit  and  enjoyment  of 
the  people  for  all  time  the  System's  priceless  scenic, 
historic,  and  scientific  features.  Mission  66  is  sched- 
uled for  completion  in  1966,  the  National  Park 
Service's  golden  anniversary  year. 

To  date,  Mission  66  has  provided  accommoda- 
tions for  almost  5,000  additional  park  visitors  daily; 
new  and  better  facilities  for  more  than  20,000  camp- 
ers a  day,  and  more  than  30  visitor  centers  where 
visitors  can  obtain  educational  and  informational 
background  on  the  areas  they  are  visiting.  Under 
Mission  66,  also,  roads  and  trails  have  been  im- 
proved, water  and  sewer  systems  installed,  and 
housing  facilities  increased  to  provide  adequate  and 
comfortable  quarters  for  Park  Service  employees 
and  their  families  who  previously  had  been  living 
in  substandard  housing.  Notable  progress  has  also 
been  made  toward  formulating  a  national  recrea- 
tional plan  in  which  all  levels  of  government  will 
share  in  meeting  the  constantly  increasing  recrea- 
tional needs  of  the  people. 

N«w  Areas.  The  home  of  the  noted  inventor, 
Thomas  Alva  Edison,  in  West  Orange,  N.J.,  was 
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donated  to  the  Federal  government  by  the  McGraw- 
Edison  Company  for  administration,  with  the  in- 
ventor's laboratory,  also  in  West  Orange,  as  the 
Edison  National  Monument. 

Grant  Monument  in  Riverside  Park,  New  York 
City,  where  the  famous  Civil  War  general  and  one- 
time President  of  the  United  States  is  interred  with 
his  wife,  Julia  Dent  Grant,  was  designated  as  the 
General  Grant  National  Memorial. 

A  small  tract  along  the  Lexington-Concord  Road 
in  Massachusetts  which  figured  prominently  in  the 
American  Revolution  was  designated  as  the  Minute 
Man  National  Historic  Site.  Establishment  of  the 
site  and  related  historic  property  as  the  Minute  Man 
National  Historical  Park  has  been  authorized  by  the 
Congress  provided  certain  land  and  other  legislative 
requirements  are  met. 

Advisory  Board  Appointmtnts.  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior Fred  A.  Seaton  appointed  two  members  to 
the  Advisory  Board  on  National  Parks,  Historic 
Sites,  Buildings  and  Monuments.  They  are  Robert 
G.  Sproul  of  Berkeley,  Calif.,  president  emeritus  of 
the  University  of  California,  and  Sigurd  F.  Olson 
of  Ely,  Minn.,  former  president  of  the  National 
Parks  Association.  Both  appointees  have  long  been 
interested  in  conservation.  They  succeeded  Walter 
L.  Huber  of  San  Francisco,  Calif.,  and  Harold  S. 
Wagner  of  Akron,  Ohio,  whose  six-year  terms  as 
Board  members  expired  on  June  30, 1959. 

Other  D«v«lopm«nts.  Three  units  of  the  National 
Park  System  were  dedicated  in  1959:  Cumberland 
Gap  National  Historical  Park,  Kentucky-Tennessee- 
Virginia,  Badlands  National  Monument,  South  Da- 
kota, and  Fort  Union  National  Monument,  New 
Mexico. 

The  new  49-star  flag  of  the  United  States  was 
officially  raised  for  the  first  time  at  Fort  McHenry 
National  Monument,  Baltimore,  Md.,  by  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  Fred  A.  Seaton  at  one  minute  after 
midnight  on  July  4.  Perry's  Victory  and  Interna- 
tional Peace  Memorial  at  Put-in-Bay,  Ohio,  was  the 
scene  on  July  21  of  Operation  Inland  Seas  honor- 
ing the  British  and  American  officers  who  lost  their 
lives  in  the  Battle  of  Lake  Erie  during  the  War 
of  1812. 

Ground-breaking  ceremonies  in  late  June  in  con- 
nection with  the  relocation  of  railroad  tracks  in  the 
Jefferson  National  Expansion  Memorial,  St.  Louis, 
Mo.,  marked  the  beginning  of  development  of  the 
multimillion-dollar  riverfront  memorial  which  will 
have  as  one  of  its  features  a  towering  stainless  steel 
arch,  a  symbolic  Gateway  to  the  West,  designed  by 
the  architectural  firm  of  Eero  Saarinen  and  Asso- 
ciates. 

Probably  the  year's  most  dramatic  occurrence 
was  the  return  of  volcanic  activity  in  the  Kilauea 
section  of  Hawaii  National  Park  located  in  the  na- 
tion's newest  State.  —  CONRAD  L.  WIRTH 
NATIONAL  RESEARCH  COUNCIL  OF  CANADA  (NRC). 
An  agency  of  the  Canadian  government  established 
in  1916  to  promote  science  in  Canada.  It  has  charge 
of  all  matters  affecting  scientific  and  industrial  re- 
search which  may  be  assigned  to  it  by  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  Privy  Council  on  Scientific  and  Indus- 
trial Research.  Since  1916  the  Council  has  steadily 
increased  aid  to  fundamental  research,  mainly  in 
universities.  In  1959-60  this  aid  included  800  re- 
search grants,  costing  $5.9  million  ( about  one  third 
of  this  for  basic  medical  research);  scholarships 
and  fellowships  in  excess  of  $1.5  million,  including 
401  in  graduate  studies  and  50  in  medical  research; 
and  143  postdoctoral  fellowships  tenable  in  NRC 
laboratories,  in  other  government  laboratories,  and 
in  universities. 

Council  laboratories  in  Ottawa  are  organized  in 
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nine  divisions:  applied  biology,  pure  and  applied 
chemistry,  pure  and  applied  physics,  mechanical 
engineering,  the  National  Aeronautical  Establish- 
ment, radio  and  electrical  engineering,  and  building 
research;  also  regional  laboratories  in  Saskatoon, 
Sask.,  and  Halifax,  N.S.  Emphasis  is  on  industrial 
research.  The  Division  of  Medical  Research  has  no 
laboratories;  it  supports  extramural  research  in  uni- 
versities and  affiliated  institutions.  NRG  is  also  re- 
sponsible for  primary  standards;  sponsors  Canadian 
Patents  and  Development  Ltd.  to  license  processes 
of  NRG,  government  laboratories,  and  universities; 
maintains  technical  information  services  to  assist 
industries;  and  coordinates  Canadian  research 
through  various  associate  committees.  Budget  1959- 
60,  $30  million.  Total  staff,  2,383;  professional  sci- 
entific staff,  652;  membership  of  the  Council,  21. 
President:  E.  W.  R.  Steacie;  Address:  Sussex  Dr., 
Ottawa  2,  Canada. 

NATIONAL  SCIENCE  FOUNDATION.  An  agency  of  the 
Federal  government  which  has  as  its  primary  re- 
sponsibility the  promotion  of  basic  research  and 
education  in  the  sciences.  Through  its  studies  of 
the  national  scientific  research  effort,  including 
manpower  supply  and  demand,  and  improving  the 
dissemination  of  scientific  information  the  Founda- 
tion lays  the  ground-work  for  Federal  policy  in 
support  of  science. 

In  1959  the  Foundation  awarded  1,809  grants 
for  basic  research  at  a  total  cost  of  $49.1  million. 
In  addition  to  its  existing  programs  for  basic  re- 
search, the  Foundation  has  statutory  responsibility 
for  a  program  of  study,  research,  and  evaluation  in 
the  field  of  weather  modification.  In  the  U.S.  Ant- 
arctic Research  Program,  established  in  1959,  the 
NSF  plans  the  scientific  program  and  coordinates 
the  efforts  of  Federal  agencies  interested  in  Antarc- 
tic research,  with  the  Navy  having  the  logistic  re- 
sponsibility. 

In  1959  the  Foundation  supported  basic  research 
facilities  at  a  level  of  $15.6  million.  The  85-foot 
radio  telescope  at  the  National  Radio  Astronomy 
Observatory,  Green  Bank,  W.Va.,  went  into  full 
operation  in  1959  and  construction  of  a  140-foot 
telescope  is  well  advanced.  The  Observatory  is 
being  constructed  and  operated  by  Associated  Uni- 
versities, Inc.,  under  contract  with  the  Foundation. 
Construction  of  the  Kitt  Peak  National  Observatory 
was  begun  in  Arizona  through  contract  with  the 
Association  of  Universities  for  Research  in  Astron- 
omy, Inc.  A  36-inch  and  an  84-inch  reflector  tele- 
scope are  now  being  built,  as  is  a  solar  telescope, 
larger  than  any  solar  telescope  in  existence.  The 
Foundation  also  made  grants  to  several  universities 
for  the  installation  of  large  computers  and  construc- 
tion of  nuclear  research  reactors. 

The  Foundation's  science  education  program,  de- 
signed to  improve  the  quality  of  research  and  in- 
struction in  the  sciences,  mathematics,  and  engi- 
neering, was  given  increased  impetus  during  1959. 
The  Foundation  awarded  3,937  fellowships  for 
1959-60,  both  at  the  predoctoral  and  postdoctoral 
levels.  The  Foundation  supported  348  summer  in- 
stitutes for  high  school  ana  college  teachers  of  sci- 
ence and  mathematics,  32  academic-year,  and  162 
in-service  institutes  for  high  school  teachers  of 
science  and  mathematics.  To  improve  instruction 
and  increase  youth's  understanding  of  science,  the 
Foundation  supported  study  plans  (committees) 
to  revise  physics  and  mathematics  courses  in  high 
schools,  produce  up-to-date  course  content  mate- 
rials and  develop  supplementary  training  aids.  Sup- 
port of  traveling  libraries,  demonstration-lectures, 
and  science  clubs  for  secondary  school  students  was 
continued.  Also  supported  was  a  program  of  sum- 


mer research  study  for  high  school  students  and 
another  for  undergraduates.  The  Foundation  spon- 
sored and  provided  partial  support  for  41  confer- 
ences and  symposia  on  specific  aspects  of  science. 

Five  projects  in  machine  translation  research  are 
currently  supported  as  part  of  a  program  to  develop 
new  and  improved  methods  for  making  scientific 
literature  in  all  languages  more  readily  available. 
At  present  35  different  English  editions  of  Russian 
scientific  journals  are  supported  by  the  Foundation. 
Translation  programs  to  place  increased  emphasis 
on  scientific  documents  in  Slavic  and  Oriental  lan- 
guages, as  well  as  Russian,  will  be  stepped  up. 

During  1959  the  Foundation  continued  its  surveys 
of  the  nation's  research  and  development  effort. 
Publications  released  during  the  year  include:  Na- 
tional Science  Foundation  Programs  for  Education 
in  the  Sciences;  Scientific  Information  Activities  of 
Federal  Agencies,  Office  of  Naval  Research:  Pro- 
gram Activities  of  the  National  Science  Foundation; 
Methodology  of  Statistics  on  Research  and  Devel- 
opment; Scientific  Manpower,  1958;  Non-Conven- 
tional Technical  Information  Systems  in  Current 
Use,  No.  2;  Current  Projects  on  the  Economic  and 
Other  Impacts  of  Scientific  Research  and  Develop- 
ment, 1959;  Current  Research  and  Development  in 
Scientific  Documentation,  No.  5;  Bibliography  on 
the  Economic  and  Social  Implications  of  Scientific 
Research  and  Development;  Science  Information 
News,  A  Bi-Monthly  Report  of  Developments  in 
Scientific  and  Technical  Information  Dissemination; 
and  Federal  Funds  for  Science,  VII. 

—ALAN  T.  WATERMAN 

NATIONAL  SECURITY  COUNCIL.  The  Council  was  es- 
tablished in  1947  to  advise  the  President  of  the 
United  States  with  respect  to  the  integration  of 
domestic,  foreign,  and  military  policies  relating  to 
the  national  security  so  as  to  enable  the  military 
services  and  the  other  departments  and  agencies  of 
the  U.S.  government  to  cooperate  more  effectively 
in  matters  involving  the  national  security.  The  Coun- 
cil is  formally  located  within  the  Executive  Office 
of  the  President. 

In  addition  to  performing  such  other  functions 
as  the  President  may  direct,  it  is  the  duty  of  the 
Council,  subject  to  the  direction  of  the  President, 
to  assess  and  appraise  the  objectives,  commitments, 
and  Brisks  of  the  United  States  in  relation  to  the  na- 
tion's actual  and  potential  military  power,  in  the 
interest  of  national  security,  for  the  purpose  of  mak- 
ing recommendations  to  the  President  in  connection 
therewith;  and  to  consider  policies  on  matters  of 
common  interest  to  the  departments  and  agencies  of 
the  government  concernea  with  the  national  secu- 
rity, and  to  make  recommendations  to  the  President 
in  connection  therewith. 

Under  the  direction  of  the  National  Security 
Council  is  the  Central  Intelligence  Agency  (q.v.) 
headed  by  the  Director  of  Central  Intelligence.  The 
U.S.  Information  Agency  reports  to  the  President 
through  the  Council  or  as  the  President  may  other- 
wise direct. 

On  Mar.  17, 1953,  the  President  approved  recom- 
mendations for  strengthening  the  National  Security 
Council.  The  present  organization  of  the  Council, 
based  upon  me  implementation  of  these  recom- 
mendations, is  as  follows:  the  Council  is  composed 
of  the  President,  the  Vice  President,  the  Secretaries 
of  State  and  Defense,  and  the  Director  of  the 
Office  of  Civil  and  Defense  Mobilization.  At  the  di- 
rection of  the  President,  the  Secretary  of  the  Trea- 
sury and  the  Director  of  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget 
participate  in  all  Council  activities.  Other  officials 
of  the  Executive  Branch  participate  with  the  Coun- 
cil in  consideration  of  specific  matters  directly  con- 
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corning  them.  The  Chairman  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of 
Staff  and  the  Director  of  Central  Intelligence  attend 
all  Council  meetings  as  advisers. 

The  Special  Assistant  to  the  President  for  Na- 
tional Security  Affairs  is  the  principal  executive  of- 
ficer of  the  National  Security  Council  and  serves  as 
Chairman  of  the  Council's  Planning  Board.  He  does 
not  have  status  as  a  Statutory  or  Participant  Mem- 
ber or  preside  at  Council  meetings.  He  is  appointed 
by  the  President  to  the  White  House  Staff. 

The  NSC  Planning  Board  is  the  principal  body  for 
the  formulation  and  transmission  of  policy  recom- 
mendations to  the  Council.  The  membership  of  the 
Planning  Board  consists  of  the  Special  Assistant  to 
the  President  for  National  Security  Affairs  (Chair- 
man); representatives  of  the  Departments  of  State, 
Treasury,  and  Defense,  the  Office  of  Civil  and  De- 
fense Mobilization,  and  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget. 
Representatives  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  and  the 
Central  Intelligence  Agency,  and  the  Special  As- 
sistant to  the  President  for  Security  Operations  Co- 
ordination serve  as  advisers  to  the  Planning  Board. 
The  Planning  Board  is  assisted  by  the  Board  As- 
sistants, officials  who  are  designated  by  the  respec- 
tive members  of  the  Planning  Board,  and  headed  by 
the  director  of  the  Planning  Board  Secretariat  on  the 
NSC  Staff. 

The  Operations  Coordinating  Board,  established 
in  1953  and  consisting  of  the  Under  Secretary  of 
State  for  Political  Affairs,  the  Deputy  Secretary  of 
Defense,  the  Director  of  Central  Intelligence,  the 
Director  of  the  U.S.  Information  Agency,  the  Direc- 
tor of  the  International  Cooperation  Administration, 
and  one  or  more  representatives  of  the  President, 
provides  for  the  integrated  implementation  of  na- 
tional security  policies  by  the  several  agencies  of  the 
government  and  reports  to  the  Council.  By  Execu- 
tive Order  No.  10700,  the  Operations  Coordinating 
Board  was  brought  within  the  structure  of  the  Na- 
tional Security  Council.  By  Presidential  designation, 
the  Special  Assistant  to  tne  President  for  National 
Security  Affairs  and  the  Special  Assistant  to  the 
President  for  Security  Operations  Coordination  are, 
respectively,  the  Chairman  and  Vice  Chairman  of 
the  Operations  Coordinating  Board. 

Under  the  Council,  the  Interdepartmental  Intel- 
ligence Conference  is  responsible  for  the  coordina- 
tion of  the  investigation  of  all  domestic  espionage, 
counter-espionage,  sabotage,  subversion,  and  other 
related  intelligence  matters  affecting  internal  secu- 
rity. The  Interdepartmental  Committee  on  Internal 
Security  of  the  Council  is  responsible  for  coordinat- 
ing all  phases  of  the  internal  security  field  other  than 
those  functions  under  the  purview  of  the  Inter- 
departmental Intelligence  Conference. 

An  Executive  Secretary  of  the  National  Security 
Council  is  appointed  by  the  President.  Under  the 
supervision  of  the  Special  Assistant  to  the  President 
for  National  Security  Affairs,  the  Executive  Secre- 
tary heads  the  NSC  Staff.  This  career  staff  furnishes 
both  a  necessary  continuity  on  highly  sensitive  mat- 
ters and  maximum  staff  assistance  to  those  respon- 
sible for  policy  formulation  and  for  operations  co- 
ordination. The  NSC  Staff  not  only  furnishes  the 
Secretariat  for  the  Council  organization  and  handles 
administrative  and  budgetary  matters,  but  also  per- 
forms independent  staff  analysis  and  review  or  re- 
ports being  considered  by  the  Council,  the  Planning 
Board,  and  the  Operations  Coordinating  Board.  The 
NSC  Staff  is  composed  of  the  Office  of  the  Executive 
Secretary  and  the  Administrative  Office,  the  Policy 
Coordinating  Staff,  which  provides  staff  services  for 
the  Council,  the  Planning  Board,  and  the  Board  As- 
sistants, the  Internal  Security  Coordinating  Staff; 
and  the  Operations  Coordinating  Board  Staff,  head- 


ed by  the  OCB  Executive  Officer,  which  is  respon- 
sible to  the  Board  for  assisting  it  in  the  performance 
of  its  functions  and  provides  staff  services  for  the 
Board,  the  Board  Assistants,  and  the  Board  Work- 
ing Groups  and  Committees. 

NAURU  (Pbasant)  ISLAND.  A  mid-Pacific  atoU,  2.215 
miles  northeast  of  Sydney,  Australia.  Formerly  a 
mandate  of  the  League  of  Nations,  Nauru  became, 
on  Oct.  22,  1947,  a  UN  Trust  Territory  under  the 
joint  administration  of  Australia,  New  Zealand,  and 
Creat  Britain.  Australia  administers  the  island. 
Area:  8  sq.mi.  Pop.  (1957):  4,303  of  whom  2,093 
were  Nauruans.  The  production  of  phosphate  is 
the  chief  occupation;  approximately  two  thirds  of 
the  island  is  phosphate  bearing,  and  1,467,794  tons 
were  exported  during  the  year  ending  June  30, 
1956.  Foreign  Trade  (1955-56):  imports  £A877,- 
264;  exports  £A2,568,640.  Finance  (year  ended 
June  30,  1957):  revenue  £A218,916;  expenditure 
£A302,349.  Administrator:  R.  S.  Leydin. 
NAVAL  AFFAIRS.  On  Dec.  30,  1959,  in  commission- 
ing ceremonies  on  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  coasts, 
the  Navy  placed  in  commission  its  first  nuclear- 
powered  fleet  ballistic  missile  submarine  and  an- 
other nuclear-powered  submarine  armed  with 
shorter-range  missiles.  However,  U.S.  Navy  leaders 
warned  against  complacency.  They  pointed  particu- 
larly to  the  progress  of  the  Soviet  Navy,  and  lost 
no  opportunity  to  emphasize  the  potential  danger 
of  the  400-450  submarines  in  active  service.  Intel- 
ligence reports  revealed  that  the  Soviets  had  been 
successful  in  arming  some  of  these  submarines  with 
missiles,  and  Communist  chiefs  spoke  of  duplicating 
and  exceeding  U.S.  progress  in  nuclear  submarine 
warfare. 

Soviet  Naval  Progress.  Soviet  Premier  Nikita 
Khrushchev  on  several  occasions  during  1959  fore- 
cast cuts  in  Russian  naval  strength.  The  U.S.  Navy 
conceded  that  the  Soviets  had  slowed  down  a  high 
priority  warship  construction  program  which  had 
seen  the  Soviet  Navy  surpass  the  Royal  Navy  of 
Great  Britain  as  the  world's  second  largest  sea  force. 
Instead  of  numbers,  the  Soviets  were  concentrating 
on  improving  the  quality  of  their  seapower.  This 
qualitative  effort  was  highlighted  by  completion  of 
the  atomic-powered  iceoreaker  Lenin,  wnich  was 
inspected  by  Vice  President  Richard  M.  Nixon  and 
by  the  U.S.  Navy's  atomic  pioneer,  Vice  Adm.  Her- 
man G.  Rickover  during  tneir  summer  visit  to  the 
Soviet  Union. 

Below  the  surface,  where  numerically  the  Soviet 
Navy  is  first  among  all  world  sea  forces,  Soviet  First 
Deputy  Premier  Koslov,  visiting  the  United  States 
in  July,  said  that  his  people  are  working  on  a  nuclear 
submarine.  Premier  Khrushchev,  on  his  historic  visit 
to  the  United  States,  told  President  Eisenhower 
that  the  Soviet  Navy  would  have  atomic-powered 
submarines  capable  of  far  greater  speeds  than  those 
in  the  U.S.  Navy.  "Your  submarines  are  not  so  bad," 
Premier  Khrushchev  was  quoted  as  telling  the  Presi- 
dent, "but  the  speed  of  our  atomic  submarines  is 
double  yours."  During  1959,  the  Soviet  submarine 
force,  which  had  been  augmented  by  construction 
of  100  new  ships  in  1956,  practically  none  in  1957, 
and  construction  of  new  and  improved  models  in 
1958,  was  maintained  at  a  strength  of  between 
400  to  450.  The  U.S.  Navy  had  about  110  subma- 
rines in  active  service.  The  Soviet  Navy  surface  fleet 
was  built  around  a  force  of  28  cruisers,  150  de- 
stroyers, and  about  3,000  naval  aircraft.  It  was  sig- 
nificant that  Soviet  Navy  admirals  deemed  their  fleet 
strong  enough  so  that  ships  could  be  provided  for 
other  nations  in  a  Communist  version  of  the  U.S. 
military  aid  program. 

Notwithstanding  the  secrecy  surrounding  military 
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deployments,  it  became  known  that  the  Soviets  had 
supplied  mainland  China  with  about  20  subma- 
rines. It  is  estimated  that  Russia  and  Communist 
China  maintain  about  120  submarines  in  the  Pacific, 
compared  to  about  40  in  the  U.S.  Pacific  Fleet.  In 
the  Middle  East,  there  was  a  "sale"  of  submarines 
and  other  vessels  to  Egypt.  Destroyers  and  subma- 
rines were  provided  to  Indonesia. 

It  was  clear  as  1959  came  to  a  close  that  the  So- 
viet Navy,  its  military  strength  and  capabilities  of 
formidable  dimensions,  was  playing  an  increasing 
role  in  Soviet  plans.  As  Premier  Khrushchev  spoke 
of  Soviet  rocket  power,  other  Communist  officials 
made  the  point  that  modern  submarines  will  be  able 
to  travel  under  the  arctic  ice,  as  the  U.S.  submarines 
Nautilus  and  Skate  had  done  in  1958,  to  penetrate 
Hudson  Bay  and  launch  missiles  against  Detroit  and 
other  Great  Lakes  industrial  cities. 

Now  U.S.  S«a  Strength.  The  U.S.  Navy's  first  Polaris 
fleet  ballistic  missile  submarine,  George  Washington, 
was  placed  in  commission  at  Croton,  Conn.,  on  De- 
cember 30.  George  Washington  was  the  first  of 
nine  FBM  submarines  authorized  by  Congress,  with 
three  more  to  be  sought  in  1960.  Each  will  be  armed 
with  16  solid-fuel  ballistic  missiles,  which  can  be 
launched  at  a  rapid  rate  while  the  submarine  is 
either  submerged  or  on  the  surface.  Navy  plans 
call  for  the  first  two  FBM  submarines,  George 
Washington  and  Patrick  Henry,  to  be  operational 
in  late  1960,  with  others  to  follow  at  a  rate  of  about 
one  every  four  months.  The  largest  of  the  Polaris 
submarines  will  have  a  light  displacement  of  6,900 
tons,  compared  with  the  2,980  tons  of  the  world's 
first  atomic  ship,  the  submarine  Nautilus,  which 
was  launched  Jan.  21,  1954  and  commissioned  Sept. 
30,  1954.  The  first  five  Polaris  submarines  will  be 
380  ft.  in  length.  The  next  four  will  be  410  ft.,  with 
all  nine  having  a  beam  of  33  ft.  As  1960  began,  the 
Navy  had  a  total  of  ten  nuclear-powered  subma- 
rines in  commission,  including  George  Washington 
and  the  3,000-ton  Halibut,  also  commissioned  De- 
cember 30,  at  the  Mare  Island,  Calif.,  Naval  Ship- 
yard, and  armed  with  the  Regulus  missile— the  only 
one  of  its  kind  to  be  built. 

Declared  operational  at  Croton  on  November  10 
was  the  submarine  Triton,  at  5,450  tons  with  a 
length  of  447  ft.  and  a  beam  of  37  ft.,  the  largest 
undersea  ship  in  world  history.  Powered  by  twin 
nuclear  reactors,  Triton,  commanded  by  Capt.  Ed- 
ward L.  Beach,  a  former  Naval  Aide  to  President 
Eisenhower,  is  equipped  with  the  most  advanced 
electronic  equipment.  She  is  designed  for  radar- 
picket  missions,  but  also  will  be  evaluated  to  obtain 
data  on  submarine  capabilities  as  tankers,  cargo 
ships,  and  transports. 

By  the  end  of  1959,  Congress  had  voted  funds  for 
construction  of  a  total  of  37  nuclear  submarines,  of 
which  22  were  attack,  one  radar-picket  (Triton), 
one  guided  missile  (Halibut),  ana  nine  FBM.  See 
ATOMIC  ENERGY  COMMISSION. 

Billion  Dollar  Construction.  New  construction  and 
ship  conversion  needs  of  the  U.S.  Navy  continued 
in  1959  to  receive  strong  support  from  Congress. 
About  $1.3  billion  was  voted  for  the  12  months  be- 
ginning July  1  for  21  new  ships  and  conversions  for 
more  tnan  ten,  including  a  missile  cruiser  and  seven 
destroyers. 

As  1960  began,  it  became  known  that  the  Navy 
would  seek  funds  for  20  more  new  ships,  including 
three  missile  frigates,  two  missile  destroyers,  three 
nuclear-powered  attack  submarines  ( as  well  as  three 
more  FBM  submarines),  one  amphibious  transport 
dock,  two  escort  vessels,  one  fast  combat  support 
ship,  one  combat  store  snip,  one  oceanographic  re- 
search ship,  one  escort  research  ship,  ana  one  deep 


diving  auxiliary  submarine.  The  new  1 , 

prepared  late  in  1959  also  called  for  14 ,_ 

conversions  and  conversion  of  one  auxiliary  subma- 
rine. The  Navy  revealed  that  it  would  also  seek  in 
1960  funds  for  another  attack  carrier.  This  vessel 
would  be  conventionally  powered. 

Surfaco  Atomic  Ships.  It  was  obvious  to  military  ob- 
servers that  the  decision  to  seek  a  conventionally 
powered  attack  carrier  in  1960  was  based  on  botn 
a  desire  to  evaluate  the  Navy's  first  atomic-powered 
carrier,  Enterprise,  still  under  construction,  and  a 
desire  to  save  money.  The  Enterprise,  originally  es- 
timated at  $314  million  in  1958,  now  is  expected 
to  carry  a  price  tag  of  about  $471  million  when 
completed. 

The  first  atomic-powered  surface  ship  in  the  U.S. 
Navy  will  be  the  missile  cruiser  Long  Beach,  with 
a  721-foot  length  and  73-foot  beam.  She  is  sched- 
uled for  commissioning  at  Ouincy,  Mass.,  in  Sep- 
tember 1960,  and  will  cost  about  $250  million. 

In  fleet  service  at  the  end  of  1959  were  12  surface 
and  submarine  missile  ships.  During  the  next  year, 
21  more  are  scheduled  to  be  commissioned.  Con- 
struction plans  envisage  a  total  of  49  missile  ships 
by  January  1962.  The  Navy  has  received  authoriza- 
tion from  Congress  for  a  total  of  75  missile  ship* 
through  new  construction  and  conversions,  exclusive 
of  the  1960  requests.  The  Navy's  missile  program 
had  been  pioneered  in  1948  by  firings  from  the  sub- 
marines Cusk  and  Carbonero  of  the  Loon  missile, 
an  adaptation  of  the  German  V-l  "buzz  bomb"  of 
World  War  II. 

There  were  six  surface  missile  ships  in  commission 
at  the  end  of  1959,  the  heavy  cruisers  Boston  and 
Canberra,  the  light  cruisers  Galveston  and  Prov- 
idence, the  frigate  Dewey  and  the  destroyer  Gyatt. 

Th.  U.S.  Fkot.  The  U.S.  Navy  in  1959  divided 
among  its  Atlantic  and  Pacific  Fleets  and  their  re- 
spective major  components,  the  Sixth  Fleet  in  the 
Mediterranean,  and  the  Seventh  Fleet  in  the  Far 
East,  a  total  of  860  ships  of  all  classes  at  mid-year, 
which  was  scheduled  to  drop  to  817.  A  decrease  of 
three  warships  to  a  total  of  383  was  planned  during 
the  fiscal  year  which  began  July  1.  The  new  pro- 
gram projected  for  mid-1960  called  for  14  attack 
carriers,  14  cruisers,  nine  anti-submarine  carriers, 
one  command  ship.  226  destroyer  types,  112  sub- 
marines, and  six  Polaris  submarines. 

The  Navy  in  mid- 1959  had  a  personnel  strength 
of  626,000  officers  and  men,  which  was  to  drop  to 
619,000.  Augmenting  this  force  was  a  Reserve  with 
an  authorized  strength  of  135,000. 

Naval  Aviation.  One  dimension  in  which  the  U.S. 
Navy  holds  clear  supremacy  over  the  Soviet  Navy 
is  in  the  air.  The  ambitious  Communist  ship  con- 
struction program  has  not  included  a  single  carrier. 
In  the  U.S.  Navy,  the  27,000-ton  Essex  class  carriers 
are  being  replaced  by  the  three  45,000-ton  Midway 
class  carriers,  and,  most  importantly,  by  the  60,000- 
ton  Forrest  at  class  carriers,  of  which  the  5th  and 
6th,  Constellation  and  Kitty  Hawk  are  under  con- 
struction. 

At  the  close  of  1959,  the  Navy,  including  the 
Marine  Corps,  was  aiming  for  an  active  aircraft  in- 
ventory of  8,657  as  of  June  30,  1960,  which  would 
decrease  to  8,348  by  June  30,  1961.  This  was  a 
sharp  reduction  from  the  early  1959  aircraft  strength 
of  9,649.  In  addition  to  three  Marine  air  wings, 
Naval  Aviation  includes  16  attack  carrier  air  groups 
and  11  carrier  antisubmarine  air  groups.  There  are 
also  42  patrol  and  warning  squadrons. 

During  the  fiscal  year  beginning  July  1, 1959,  the 
Navy  received  funds  to  buy  651  aircraft,  a  drop  of 
30  from  the  previous  year.  The  Navy  loses  about 
571  aircraft  by  accidents  each  year,  and  another  352 
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wear  out  Because  of  the  increasing  cost  of  high 
'performance  jet  aircraft,  the  Navy  has  been  striving 
to  reduce  the  number  of  types  which  are  bought 
for  a  variety  of  missions.  During  1959,  the  Navy 
procured  16  types,  a  decrease  of  four  from  the  pre- 
vious year. 

Major  aircraft  procurement  includes  the  F8U-2N 
day-night  fighter  and  the  F4H-1  all-weather  fighter. 
The  A3T-1  Vigilante  was  being  procured  to  replace 
the  A3D  Skywarrior.  The  Vigilante  is  a  fast,  long 
range,  supersonic,  high  or  low  altitude,  all-weather 
attack  aircraft  capable  of  delivering  nuclear  or 
conventional  weapons.  Naval  aviation  procurement 
also  includ^ed  early  warning  aircraft  with  extremely 
"long  legs"  for  extended  patrol  missions,  and  im- 
proved types  of  helicopters  for  rescue  and  antisub- 
marine warfare  missions.  Other  helicopters  were 
procured  to  strengthen  the  vertical  assault  concept 
in  the  Marine  Corps. 

Tht  Marines.  The  U.S.  Marine  Corps  traditionally 
has  been  a  part  of  the  Naval  establishment.  Under 
provisions  of  law  (no  other  service  has  similar  legis- 
lation) the  Marine  Corps  must  be  maintained  at  a 
minimum  strength  of  three  divisions  and  three  air 
wings.  They  are  organized  into  Fleet  Marine  Force 
Atlantic,  which  has  one  division-wing  team,  and 
Fleet  Marine  Force  Pacific,  which  has  one  division- 
wing  team  on  the  West  Coast  and  the  other  in  the 
Western  Pacific. 

Although  its  leaders  said  repeatedly  that  a 
strength  of  200,000  was  required,  the  Marine  Corps 
was  restricted  by  the  government  in  1959  to  175,- 
000.  As  a  result,  six  battalion  landing  teams  were 
eliminated  from  the  force  structure.  However,  at 
the  end  of  the  year  it  was  reported  that  it  might  be 
possible  to  restore  some  or  all  of  these  units.  The 
Marine  Corps  Reserve  has  a  strength  of  208,000. 

Throughout  1959,  under  the  leadership  of  Gen. 
Randolph  McCall  Pate,  who  was  succeeded  Jan.  1, 
1960,  by  Gen.  David  M.  Shoup,  the  Marine  Corps 
worked  to  perfect  its  vertical  envelopment  concept. 
With  prime  responsibility  for  amphibious  warfare, 
the  Marine  Corps  is  counting  on  Helicopters  to  re- 
place the  World  War  II  landing  craft  in  moving 
men  and  supplies  from  ship  to  shore.  This  method 
of  rapid  deployment  will  make  it  possible  for  rela- 
tively small  groups  of  Leathernecks  to  cover  a  large 
area  and  to  fight  successfully  on  an  atomic  beach- 
head. Three  specially  converted  aircraft  carriers 
were  available  for  helicopter  operations.  Marine 
Corps  striking  power  was  strengthened  by  an  in- 
creasing availability  of  missiles,  including  the  Army 
Lacrosse  and  Hawk  missiles. 

Navy  MissiUs.  Since  the  end  of  World  War  II,  the 
Navy  nas  expended  billions  of  dollars  for  the  devel- 
opment and  procurement  of  missiles.  An  indication 
of  the  size  of  this  program  is  the  more  than  $2  billion 
authorized  for  the  Polaris  fleet  ballistic  missile  pro- 
gram, which  initially  will  provide  missiles  with  a 
1,200  mile  capability  that  will  later  have  a  range  of 
more  than  1,500  miles. 

For  surface-to-air  missions,  the  Navy  has  Talos, 
Terrier  and  Tartar  missiles  for  use  aboard  cruisers, 
frigates,  and  destroyers.  The  Navy  Bullpup  missile, 
also  being  procured  for  the  Air  Force,  provides  a 
weapon  witn  a  high  explosive  warhead  for  air-to- 
surface  missions,  notably  those  related  to  close  sup- 
port missions. 

In  the  air-to-air  category,  the  Navy's  Sparrow 
III  is  the  only  all-weather  air-launched  missile  able 
to  attack  air  targets  head-on.  The  Navy  made  plans 
to  procure  a  new  and  improved  Sidewinder  missile, 
which  scored  impressively  in  use  by  the  Chinese 
Nationalists  in  air  actions  against  Chinese  Com- 
munist aircraft. 


During  1959,  the  Nav/s  extensive  research  and 
development  program  gave  a  high  priority  to  the 
Eagle  Missileer  project.  Its  objective  is  the  ultimate 
production  of  a  high-performance,  extended  range 
missile  for  anti-air  warfare.  The  Eagle  would  be 
mounted  aboard  subsonic,  long-range  aircraft,  much 
as  the  Air  Force's  Hound  Dog  missile  used  with 
B-52  bombers. 

Naval  R«s«arch.  Out  of  a  total  expenditure  budget 
of  $11.57  billion  for  the  year  that  began  July  1, 
1959,  the  Navy  allocated  $1.13  billion  for  research, 
development,  test,  and  evaluation.  The  Naval  Re- 
search effort  is  divided  into  three  parts.  The  first 
encompasses  weapons  and  supporting  systems  and 
deals  with  hardware  to  be  employed  by  the  fleet.  In 
1959,  this  comprised  work  on  90  weapon  and  sup- 
porting systems.  The  second  part  of  the  program 
provides  tor  the  application  of  basic  research  results 
to  development  of  components  and  techniques  for 
weapons  improvements.  Major  projects  in  this  cate- 
gory include  work  related  to  a  reduction  in  the  noise 
of  surface  ships  and  submarines  and  Project  Artemis, 
which  seeks  to  establish  the  feasibility  of  ocean  area 
active  sonar  surveillance.  The  third  part  of  the 
Navy's  program  accents  basic  research,  with  em- 
phasis on  physics,  metallurgy,  electronics,  mathe- 
matics, and  applied  mechanics. 

The  Navy's  all-out  drive  to  improve  its  antisub- 
marine warfare  readiness  finds  millions  of  dollars  of 
research  funds  devoted  to  improved  antisubmarine 
warfare  surveillance  and  weapons  systems  that  can 
meet  the  threat  of  high-speed,  deep-diving,  nuclear- 
powered  enemy  submarines.  The  Navy  also  is  work- 
ing hard  to  perfect  a  new  hydrofoil  system  which 
would  permit  vessels  to  skim  across  the  surface  of 
water  at  speeds  of  100  miles  an  hour  and  higher. 

Depths  and  Heights.  On  November  15,  Dr.  Andreas 
B.  Rechnitzer  and  Mr.  Jacques  Picard  took  the 
Bathyscaph  Trieste  deep-sea  diving  craft  to  a  depth 
of  18,600  ft.  in  the  waters  of  the  Pacific  Marianas 
Trench  off  Guam.  The  70-ton  blimp-shaped  vessel 
broke  a  previous  record  of  13.400  ft.,  and  Naval 
officials  immediately  forecast  that  1960  would  see 
vital  explorations  in  oceanographic  and  marine  re- 
search at  much  greater  depths.  See  OCEANOGRAPHY. 

On  December  6,  Commander  Lawrence  E.  Flint 
took  a  McDonnell  F4H  fighter  to  an  altitude  of  more 
than  98,000  ft.  over  the  Mojave  Desert.  This  flight 
from  Edwards  Air  Force,  Calif.,  bettered  the  mark 
of  94,635  ft.  that  had  been  set  on  July  14  by  a 
Soviet  T-431  jet  fighter.  On  December  14  at  Ed- 
wards AFB,  Capt.  Joe  B.  Gordon  of  the  U.S.  Air 
Force  climbed  to  103,395.5  ft.  in  a  Lockheed  F-104 
Starfighter. 

Space  Exploration.  The  Navy,  which  has  been 
charting  the  position  of  the  sun,  moon,  planets,  and 
stars  for  more  than  a  hundred  years,  has  a  major  in- 
terest in  space  studies.  It  succeeded  in  sending  satel- 
lites into  orbit  in  the  Vanguard  program.  It  has 
bounced  radio  energy  off  the  moon's  surface  and 
back  to  earth  for  routine  communications. 

The  Navy  operates  the  nation's  only  operational 
space  surveillance  net,  which  detects  and  records 
the  orbital  passages  of  every  man-made  satellite. 
Called  SPASUR,  this  system  was  developed  by  the 
Navy  under  sponsorship  of  the  Advanced  Research 
Projects  Agency  of  the  Department  of  Defense.  The 
Navy  expects  that  as  space  systems  attain  a  reliable 
status,  it  will  be  called  upon  to  support  the  naviga- 
tional satellite  Transit.  Navy  scientists  say  that  much 
valuable  information,  unimpeded  by  radio  interfer- 
ence and  weather  conditions,  can  be  obtained  from 
navigational,  meteorological,  communication,  recon- 
naissance, early  warning,  and  other  space  vehicles. 
They  add  that,  properly  engineered,  these  space  ve- 
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hides  would  be  responsive  to  interrogation  by  ships 
at  sea  and  by  aircraft  in  flight,  and  would  transmit 
vital  information  to  them  directly. 

—DANIEL  Z.  HENKIN 

NAVAL  RESEARCH,  Office  of.  The  Office  of  Naval  Re- 
search ( ONR ) ,  established  by  Public  Law  588.  Aug. 
1,  1946,  and  replacing  the  Office  of  Research  and 
Inventions  (1945),  is  charged  with  encouraging, 
promoting,  planning,  initiating,  and  coordinating  na- 
val research.  It  supports  the  research  and  develop- 
ment conducted  by  the  Bureaus  and  other  Offices  of 
the  Department  of  the  Navy,  and  is  responsible  for 
patents,  inventions,  trade  marks,  copyrights,  and 
royalty  payments  for  the  Department.  It  is  headed 
by  the  Chief  of  Naval  Research  ( Rear  Adm.  Rawson 
Bennett,  II,  January  1956)  appointed  by  the  Presi- 
dent and  confirmed  by  the  Senate.  The  Office  of 
Naval  Research  is  composed  of  the  headquarters 
office  in  Washington.  D.C.,  and  six  branch  offices 
located  in  New  York  City,  Boston,  Chicago,  San 
Francisco,  Pasadena,  and  London,  England.  Field 
laboratories  under  its  direction  are  the  Naval  Re- 
search Laboratory  at  Anacostia,  D.C.;  the  Training 
Device  Center  at  Port  Washington,  Long  Island, 
N.Y.:  the  Naval  Biological  Laboratory,  Oakland, 
Calif.;  and  the  Underwater  Sound  Reference  Lab- 
oratory at  Orlando,  Fla. 

The  ONR  research  program  is  conducted  by  con- 
tracts with  university,  nonprofit,  and  industrial  lab- 
oratories; and  at  the  field  laboratories.  The  most 
important  phase  of  the  research  program  is  the 
basic  research  it  supports  in  selected  scientific  fields 
which  have  an  important  bearing  on  Navy  problems. 
Concurrently,  ONR  also  supports  a  substantial  ef- 
fort in  applied  research,  exploiting  new  ideas  or 
principles  which  lead  to  the  development  of  new 
and  improved  weapons  and  techniques.  See  OCEAN- 
OGRAPHY. 

NAVY,  Department  of  the.  The  changing  naval 
weapons  picture  (see  NAVAL  PROGRESS),  particu- 
larly the  accent  on  nuclear  power  and  missiles,  re- 
sulted during  1959  in  a  major  reorganization  of  the 
Department  of  the  Navy.  This  was  highlighted  by 
the  abolishment  of  the  Bureau  of  Ordnance  and  the 
Bureau  of  Aeronautics  and  their  merger  into  a  new 
Bureau  of  Naval  Weapons,  responsible  for  about 
40  percent  of  the  Navy's  $11  billion  budget. 

At  the  close  of  1959,  the  Department  leadership 
included  Under  Secretary  Fred  A.  Bantz,  and  three 
Assistant  Secretaries:  Cecil  P.  Milne,  Material: 
James  H.  Wakelin,  Research  and  Development;  and 
Richard  T.  Jackson,  Personnel  and  Reserve  Forces. 
Responsibility  for  military  direction  of  the  Naval 
Establishment,  which  includes  the  Marine  Corps, 
was  vested  in  Adm.  Arleigh  Burke,  Chief  of  Naval 
Operations,  and  Gen.  Randolph  McC.  Pate,  Marine 
Corps  Commandant.  Admiral  Burke  was  given  a 
second  two-year  tour  as  CNO.  General  Pate  retired 
on  December  31,  and  was  succeeded  by  Gen.  David 
M.  Shoup. 

The  Department  is  charged  with  supporting  the 
major  combatant  elements  of  the  Naval  Establish- 
ment, which  are  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  Fleets  and 
the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  Fleet  Marine  Forces,  with 
their  subordinate  and  supporting  units,  such  as  the 
6th  Fleet  in  the  Mediterranean  and  the  7th  Fleet 
in  the  Far  East.  At  the  end  of  the  year,  the  Navy 
had  about  616,000  officers  and  men  on  active  duty; 
the  Marine  Corps,  about  172,000.  This  was  a  de- 
crease from  late  1958  when  the  Navy  strength  was 
about  640,000,  and  the  Marine  Corps  had  189,000. 

Admiral  Burke's  military  staff  includes  a  Vice 
CNO,  and  three  Assistant  CNO's  for  General  Plan- 
ning, Intelligence,  and  Communications.  Day-to- 
day responsibilities  are  assigned  to  six  Deputy 
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CNO's  who  hold  the  rank  of  vice  admiral:  Person- 
nel and  Naval  Reserve,  Fleet  Operations  and 
Readiness,  Logistics,  Development,  Air,  and  Plans 
and  Policy.  The  DCNO  (Development)  is  a  new 
post,  created  to  emphasize  research  activities. 

In  addition  to  the  new  Bureau  of  Naval  Weapons, 
the  Department  has  five  other  Bureaus:  Medicine 
and  Surgery,  Personnel,  Ships,  Supplies  and  Ac- 
counts, and  Yards  and  Docks.  Reporting  directly  to 
the  Assistant  Secretaries  are  Offices  of  Material,  Re- 
search, and  Industrial  Relations.  Directly  under  the 
Under  Secretary  are  the  Comptroller  and  Judge 
Advocate  General,  with  the  Secretary's  immediate 
staff  including  an  Office  of  Information  and  Office 
of  Legislative  Affairs. 

In  the  Marine  Corps  Headquarters,  the  Com- 
mandant is  aided  by  a  staff  which  includes  an 
Assistant  Commandant,  Chief  of  Staff,  Deputy 
Chief  of  Staff  for  Plans,  and  four  Assistant  Chiefs, 
as  well  as  a  Director  of  Marine  Corps  Aviation. 

—DANIEL  Z.  HENKIN 

NAZARENE,  Church  of  the.  A  group  organized  at 
Pilot  Point,  Tex.,  in  1908  as  the  result  of  the  union 
of  independent  groups  of  churches  from  the  east, 
west,  and  south.  The  church  emphasizes  the  doc- 
trine of  entire  sanctification  and  is  Wesleyan  in 
theology.  Its  6,101  ordained  ministers  serve  4,696 
churches  with  311,299  members  in  the  United 
States,  Canada,  the  British  Isles,  Australia,  and  over- 
seas home  mission  areas.  In  addition,  there  are  48,- 
172  members  in  33  foreign  mission  fields  under  the 
care  of  411  missionaries.  Nine  educational  institu- 
tions have  an  enrollment  of  5,110  students,  while 
696,512  are  enrolled  in  Sunday  schools. 

The  1959  income  from  contributions  was  $42,- 
183,554,  an  average  of  $135.51  per  capita;  the  value 
of  church  property  increased  to  more  than  $200 
million.  The  15th  General  Assembly  of  the  denomi- 
nation will  meet  in  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  in  June  1960. 
Officers:  General  Church  Secretary,  S.  T.  Ludwig; 
General  Treasurer,  John  Stockton.  Address:  6401 
The  Paseo,  Kansas  City  10,  Mo. 
NEBRASKA.  A  west  north  central  State.  Area:  77,- 
227  sq.mi.  Pop.  (1959  est):  1,456,000.  Chief  cities 
(1950  census):  Lincoln  (capital)  98,884,  Omaha 
251,117,  Grand  Island  22,682,  Hastings  20,211. 

Nickname,  The  Cornhusker  State.  Motto,  Equal- 
ity Before  the  Law.  Flower,  Goldenrod.  Bird,  West- 
ern Meadowlark.  Song  (four  unofficial).  Entered  the 
Union,  Mar.  1,  1867.  See  EDUCATION,  SCHOOLS,  VI- 
TAL STATISTICS. 

Finance.  For  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30,  1958, 
general  revenue  amounted  to  $145.8  million  and 
general  expenditure  was  $142.6  million.  Borrowing 
during  the  fiscal  year  amounted  to  $300,000;  debt 
redemption  was  $124,000. 

Elections.  There  were  no  general  elections  for  ma- 
jor state-wide  offices  in  1959. 

Legislation.  The  Nebraska  legislature  met  in  regu- 
lar session  from  January  6  through  June  27. 

Officers,  1959.  Governor,  Ralph  Brooks;  Lieut. 
Governor,  Dwight  W.  Burney;  Secretary  of  State, 
Frank  Marsh;  Attorney  General,  Clarence  S.  Beck; 
State  Treasurer,  Richard  Larsen;  State  Auditor,  Ray 
G.  Johnson. 

NEHRU,  Jawoharlol.  Prime  Minister  of  India  and 
Minister  for  External  Affairs  since  1947,  born  in 
Allahabad,  United  Provinces,  India,  Nov.  14,  1889. 
He  was  educated  at  Harrow,  Cambridge,  and  the 
Inner  Temple  in  London.  From  1920  he  was  asso- 
ciated with  Mohandas  Gandhi  in  the  nonresistance 
movement  for  Indian  independence.  He  was  named 
prime  minister  when  India  became  a  dominion 
within  the  British  Commonwealth  on  Aug.  15, 1947. 
An  influential  figure  in  international  affairs,  and  a 
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spokesman  for  neutrality  in  the  Cold  War,  Nehru 
has  often  conferred  in  recent  years  with  the  heads 
of  Asian  and  European  governments.  See  INDIA, 
REPUBLIC  OF. 

NEPAL.  An  independent  kingdom  between  India 
and  Tibet.  Area:  54,362  sq.mi.  The  territory  in- 
cludes Mount  Everest  (29.028  ft.  high).  Pop.  ( 1958 
est.):  8,787,000.  Principal  cities:  Katmandu  (capi- 
tal) 195,260;  Paton  135,230:  Bhatgoan  93,176.  The 
population  is  largely  an  admixture  of  Mongolian 
and  Indian.  About  60  different  dialects  and  lan- 
guages are  spoken,  including  Hindi,  Tibetan,  and 
Nepalese. 

Education  and  Religion.  In  1958  there  were  2,443 
English  schools,  241  Sanskrit  and  Nepali  schools, 
54  basic  schools,  21  colleges,  and  seven  other  insti- 
tutions. The  United  States  has  helped  establish  435 
new  schools  and  a  college  of  education.  About  9 
percent  of  the  population  are  literate.  Buddhism 
and  traditional  Hinduism  are  the  major  religions. 
Christian  missions  are  now  admitted. 

Production  and  Trad*.  The  economy  depends  pri- 
marily on  agriculture  and  livestock.  There  are  many 
fertile  valleys  and  valuable  forests.  Food  grains, 
jute,  hides,  cattle,  lumber,  oilseeds,  medicinal  herbs, 
ghee,  and  potatoes  are  the  main  exports.  Imports 
include  cattle,  textiles,  cigarettes,  salt,  gasoline  and 
kerosene,  sugar,  tea,  and  cement.  Imports  from  the 
United  Kingdom  amounted  to  £71,217  ($199,- 
407.60)  in  1958. 

Until  1954  fewer  than  400  foreigners  had  visited 
Nepal.  Since  1954,  its  borders  have  been  opened 
to  tounsts  and  several  first  class  hotels  have  begun 
operations  in  the  major  cities.  Foreign  expeditions 
provide  a  major  source  of  revenue  for  the  govern- 
ment and  employment  for  its  people. 

Transportation  and  Communications.  There  are 
about  300  mi.  of  roads.  In  1959  a  new  highway 
60  mi.  long,  between  Katmandu  and  the  Nepalese 
plains,  was  opened.  It  was  financed  by  the  sale  of 
donated  U.S.  surplus  food.  There  are  63  mi.  of  rail- 
roads and  a  14  mi.  ropeway  for  transporting  goods 
over  mountainous  areas.  Eight  airstrips  are  main- 
tained and  there  is  a  regular  air  service  between 
Katmandu  and  Calcutta.  Under  a  tripartite  agree- 
ment with  India  and  the  United  States,  a  network 
of  56  radio  stations  is  being  established  in  Nepal. 

Finance-.  The  budget  for  1958-59  amounts  to  43.3 
million  Nepalese  rupees  in  revenue  and  58.6  million 
Nepalese  rupees  in  expenditures.  One  Nepalese 
rupee  equals  U.S.$0.14.  In  1959  Nepal  received  sub- 
stantial loans  from  the  United  States  and  the  Soviet 
Union.  See  Events  below. 

Government.  From  1846  to  1951  Nepal  was  ruled 
by  the  Rand  family  as  an  absolute  monarchy.  A  re- 
volt in  1950  led  to  the  establishment  of  a  constitu- 
tional monarchy.  On  Feb.  12,  1959,  King  Mahendra 
proclaimed  a  new  democratic  constitution  patterned 
on  the  British  system.  It  provided  for  a  two-house 
parliament,  an  independent  judiciary,  and  a  cabinet 
responsible  to  the  lower  house.  It  also  established  a 
privy  council,  called  the  Rashtriya  Parishad,  to  pro- 
vide a  regency  whenever  the  King  is  unable  to 
govern.  The  cabinet  has  14  members,  the  lower 
house  has  109  members  elected  by  popular  vote, 
the  upper  house  has  36  members,  half  elected  by 
the  lower  house  and  the  other  half  nominated  by 
the  King.  All  adult  men  and  women  have  the  right 
to  vote.  An  election  was  held  in  February  1959. 
(See  Events  below.)  Prime  Minister:  B.  P.  Koirala. 
King:  Maharajadhirdja  Mahendra  Bir  Bikram  Jang 
Bahadur  Shah  Bahadur  Shamsher  Jang  Deva. 

Events,  1959.  This  once  remote  mountain  Kingdom 
became  more  involved  in  world  politics  as  border 
disputes  with  the  Chinese  Communists  and  eco- 


nomic aid  from  both  East  and  West  gained  head- 
lines. About  500  Tibetans,  fleeing  the  Chinese 
Communists  in  Tibet,  were  granted  asylum  in  1959. 
Additional  thousands  passed  through  the  kingdom 
on  their  way  to  refuge  in  India.  Nepal's  400-mile 
northern  frontier  is  virtually  undefended  and  the 
Chinese  Communists  were  reportedly  exercising  au- 
thority in  border  areas.  Nepal  increased  its  1959 
defense  budget  by  14  percent.  In  November,  it  was 
reported  that  Chinese  troops  were  massing  along 
the  Nepal-Tibet  border.  India's  Prime  Minister, 
Tawahanal  Nehru,  promised  that  his  country  would 
help  protect  Nepal  against  aggression. 

Observers  believed  Nepal  reached  political  ma- 
turity with  the  advent  of  its  general  elections  in 
February  1959.  (The  kingdom  has  had  eight  gov- 
ernments in  the  past  eight  years. )  Over  60  percent 
of  the  qualified  voters  cast  ballots  in  the  election. 
The  Nepali  Congress  party  won  78  seats  out  of  109 
in  the  lower  house.  Other  leading  parties  are  the 
Gurkha  Parishad,  the  United  Democratic  party,  and 
the  Nepal  Prajatantrik  Mahasabha.  Miss  Thakurani 
Dwarika  Chand  (Nepali  Congress  party)  became 
the  first  woman  to  be  elected  to  the  Nepal  parlia- 
ment. The  lower  house  elected  Gen.  Subarna 
Shumshere  Jung  Bahadur  Rana,  a  member  of  the 
old  ruling  family,  chairman  of  the  Council  of  Min- 
isters. Mr.  B.  P.  Koirala  was  appointed  Prime  Min- 
ister. 

In  the  past  six  years,  U.S.  aid  to  Nepal  totaled 
$22  million,  helping  to  build  schools,  roads,  air- 
ports, and  radio  stations.  The  United  States  allotted 
$2  million  in  aid  for  1959.  In  April  1959,  the  Soviet 
Union  signed  an  economic  agreement  with  Nepal, 
granting  the  kingdom  a  long-term  loan  of  30  million 
rubles  ($7.5  million  at  the  official  rate  of  exchange). 

On  Aug.  29,  1959,  Henry  E.  Stebbins,  of  Milton, 
Mass.,  was  appointed  as  the  first  U.S.  ambassador 
to  Nepal.  Another  American,  William  F.  Rivers,  was 
named  manager  of  the  Nepalese  Government's  In- 
dustrial Development  Corp.  on  October  13.  Early 
in  January  1959,  the  royal  family  officially  an- 
nounced the  engagement  of  Prince  Basundhara  Bir 
Bikram  Shah  to  Miss  D'Lynn  Waldron  of  Pepper 
Pike,  Ohio,  but  the  wedding  had  not  taken  place 
at  the  year's  end. 

Until  April  1959,  India  operated  the  postal  service 
within  Nepal.  Now  the  kingdom  has  its  own  postal, 
telegraph,  and  telephone  systems.  Its  first  interna- 
tionally recognized  postage  stamps  were  issued  in 
the  early  spring. 

NETHERLANDS.  A  constitutional  monarchy  of  north- 
western Europe.  Area  (including  water  belonging  to 
municipal  territories):  15,784  sq.mi.  Pop.  (1958 
est. ) :  11.1  million.  Chief  cities  ( 1958  est. ) :  Amster- 
dam (capital)  871,577;  Rotterdam  726,188;  the 
Hague  (seat  of  the  government)  606,728. 

Education  and  Religion.  Illiteracy  is  virtually  non- 
existent. In  1958,  there  were  7,832  elementary  and 
1,471  secondary  schools  of  various  types,  with 
1,519,952  and  332,040  pupils,  respectively.  The 
country's  six  universities  (four  state-owned),  and 
five  other  institutes  of  higher  learning  in  1958  had  a 
student  enrollment  of  32,385.  Leading  universities 
are  at  Amsterdam,  Utrecht,  Leyden,  and  Delft  ( In- 
stitute of  Technology ).  The  leading  religions  are  the 
Dutch  Reformed  Church  and  Roman  Catholicism. 

Production  and  Trad*.  Agriculture,  manufacturing, 
commerce,  and  mining  are  the  principal  industries. 
In  1957  The  Netherlands  produced  6,030  metric 
tons  of  cotton  and  2,380  metric  tons  of  wool.  In 
1958  average  monthly  production  was:  cheese  14,- 
700  metric  tons,  butter  7,640  metric  tons,  milk  448,- 
000  metric  tons,  crude  oil  135,000  metric  tons,  pig- 
iron  and  ferro-alloys  76,100  metric  tons,  steel 
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119,800  metric  tons,  and  the  monthly  average  pro- 
duction of  coal  rose  to  990,000  metric  tons.  Live- 
stock in  1958  included  3.2  million  cattle  and  2.5 
million  hogs.  The  total  fish  catch  for  1957  was  esti- 
mated at  300,800  metric  tons.  In  1959,  total  indus- 
trial production  rose  8  percent  to  $66  million,  while 
production  in  the  fast-growing  metal  industry  rose 
20  percent  to  $42.2  million. 

Total  imports  c.i.f.  in  1958  were  valued  at  $3.6 
billion  and  exports  f.o.b.  at  $3.2  billion.  See  Events 
below. 

Transportation.  The  Netherlands,  in  1958,  had 
3,223  km.  of  railroad  lines,  1,583  km.  electrified. 
The  country's  merchant  fleet,  on  Jan.  1, 1958,  aggre- 
gated 4.3  million  gross  tons. 

Finance.  The  1960  budget,  submitted  to  parlia- 
ment on  Sept.  15,  1959,  estimates  revenue  at  8.280 
million  guilders  and  expenditure  at  9,062  million 
guilders,  leaving  a  deficit  of  782  million.  The  guilder 
equals  U.S.$0.264. 

Government.  The  Constitution  of  1814,  with  its 
various  amendments,  vests  executive  power  exclu- 
sively in  the  sovereign  while  legislative  authority 
rests  co-jointly  in  the  sovereign  and  the  State-Gen- 
eral (parliament).  The  States-General  consists  of  an 
upper  chamber  of  75  members  (50  members  until 
1956)  chosen  by  elected  representative  bodies  in 
the  several  provinces  for  terms  of  six  years;  and  a 
lower  chamber  of  150  elected  for  four  years  by 
general  adult  suffrage.  In  practice  the  cabinet  is 
responsible  to  the  States-General  and  the  premier 
is  normally  chosen  by  the  sovereign  from  a  political 
group  commanding  a  parliamentary  majority.  Sov- 
ereign: Queen  Juliana,  ascended  the  throne  on 
Sept.  6, 1948.  Premier:  Jan  £.  de  Quay.  See  Events 
below. 

Events,  1959.  In  the  first  part  of  the  year,  The 
Netherlands  floundered  through  one  of  the  longest 
government  crises  in  its  parliamentary  history.  A 
caretaker  cabinet  formed  by  Prof.  Louis  J.  M.  Beel 
of  the  Catholic  party  on  Dec.  22,  1958  (succeeding 
that  headed  by  the  Socialist  Premier  Willem  Drees), 
faced,  as  its  main  task,  preparations  for  the  general 
elections  held  in  March. 

After  a  quiet  campaign,  the  balloting  took  place 
on  March  12.  Of  the  5,998,859  valid  votes  cast,  the 
Catholics  obtained  1,895,222  or  31.59  percent,  fol- 
lowed closely  by  the  Socialists  with  1,821,677  votes 
or  30.37  percent. 

The  biggest  winners  of  the  poll  were  the  Lib- 
erals, who  garnered  732,952  votes  (12.2  percent) 
and  thereby  were  able  to  increase  their  holdings  in 
the  second  chamber  from  13  to  19  seats,  against  49 
and  48  allotted  to  the  two  leading  parties,  the 
Catholics  and  the  Socialists,  respectively.  Neither 
one  of  the  last-named  two  groups  had  appreciably 
changed  their  standing;  the  Socialists  lost  one  seat, 
while  the  Catholics  kept  as  many  as  they  had  held 
before. 

Biggest  losers  were  the  Communists,  whose 
strength  was  reduced  from  seven  to  three  seats. 
A  new  group  of  Pacifist  Socialists  who  had  cam- 
paigned for  Socialism  Without  Atom  Bombs"  man- 
aged to  draw  away  enough  strength  from  both  the 
Socialists  and  the  Communists  to  capture  two  seats. 
Three  Protestant  groups  of  generally  conservative 
outlook  took  14,  12,  and  three  seats,  respectively. 

This  outcome  brought  no  immediate  solution  to 
the  crisis  that  had  begun  with  the  overthrow  of  the 
Drees  cabinet  in  December  1958.  For  the  next  two 
months,  various  Catholic  leaders,  in  particular  Pro- 
fessor Beel  and  Professor  Jan  E.  ae  Quay,  attempted 
in  vain  to  form  a  coalition  government  of  Cath- 
olics, Protestants,  and  Liberals,  excluding  the  So- 
cialists. 


Finally,  on  May  19,  De  Quay's  second  attempt 
to  form  a  stable  government  on  this  basis  proved 
successful.  The  new  Cabinet,  under  De  Quay's 
premiership,  was  a  coalition  of  the  Catholic  party 
with  six  Ministers,  the  Liberal  party  with  three,  and 
the  two  major  Protestant  groups,  the  Anti-Revolu- 
tionary and  the  Christian  Historical  party,  with  two 
ministers  each.  It  was  the  first  Dutch  government 
since  the  war  without  Socialist  participation.  Com- 
manding 94  seats  of  the  150  in  the  House,  the  new 
administration  rested  on  a  solid  foundation  that 
held  firm  through  the  year. 

Of  the  key  posts  in  the  new  cabinet,  the  Foreign 
Ministry  again  went  to  Dr.  Joseph  M.  A.  H.  Luns  of 
the  Catholic  party.  The  Interior  Ministry  was  given 
to  a  Liberal,  Dr.  E.  H.  Toxopeus.  Professor  J. 
Zijlstra  of  the  Anti-Revolutionary  party  took  over 
the  Ministry  of  Finance  and  J.  W.  de  Pous  of  the 
Christian  Historical  Union  that  of  Economic  Affairs. 

In  the  following  months,  the  struggle  between 
the  conservative  coalition  and  the  Socialist  opposi- 
tion centered  largely  on  economic  issues  such  as 
stabilization  of  wages,  trimming  of  subsidies  for 
housing  construction,  and  rent  increases. 

The  new  economic  policy,  marking  a  gradual  re- 
turn from  postwar  dirigism  to  the  traditional  prin- 
ciples of  economic  liberalism  and  of  a  free  market 
economy  was  first  outlined  in  a  memorandum  which 
the  government  presented  to  the  lower  chamber 
on  July  5.  Among  other  measures  designed  to  prune 
the  welfare  state  and  save  public  funds,  the  gov- 
ernment announced  that,  effective  Jan.  1.  I960,  the 
consumers'  milk  subsidy  would  be  abolished  and 
rent  subsidies  further  reduced,  with  the  result  that 
controlled  rents  were  expected  to  rise  by  about  20 
percent.  After  the  States-General  reconvened  after 
the  summer  recess,  on  September  21  the  Minister  of 
Economic  Affairs,  De  Pous,  warned  industry  and 
trade  that  cartels  and  mergers  harmful  to  healthy 
competition  would  not  be  tolerated. 

The  country's  foreign  trade  and  exchange  posi- 
tion improved  materially  during  the  year.  By  Sep- 
tember, exports  were  running  above  the  correspond- 
ing 1958  level  by  almost  one  third.  For  the  first  time 
since  1952,  a  foreign  trade  balance  appeared  in 
sight.  The  Central  Bank's  gold  and  foreign  currency 
reserve,  on  September  30,  amounted  to  $1.4  billion, 
or  about  $400  million  more  than  a  year  ago.  The 
Bank,  on  November  14,  raised  its  discount  rate  from 
2.75  to  3.50  percent  in  an  endeavor  to  keep  the 
developing  industrial  boom  under  tight  control. 

Foreign  Relations.  In  international  affairs,  relations 
with  Indonesia  continued  to  be  difficult  and  tense. 
A  major  incident  occurred  on  April  17  when  Indo- 
nesian officials  prevented  a  Dutch  diplomat  from 
sailing  for  home  on  suspicions  that  he  was  involved 
in  the  unauthorized  departure  of  another  Dutch- 
man who  had  been  sentenced  for  subversive  ac- 
tivities. 

The  question  of  who  was  to  succeed  the  Soviet 
Ambassador,  Kirsanov,  due  to  retire  July  9,  caused 
some  excitement  in  the  Netherlands.  In  January,  it 
was  reported  that  the  Soviet  government  intended 
to  send  former  Foreign  Minister  Vyacheslav  M. 
Molotov  to  The  Hague.  The  plan  drew  an  unfavor- 
able reaction  in  the  press  and  in  parliament,  causing 
the  government  to  reject  the  nomination.  Eventu- 
ally. Panteleimon  K.  Ponomarenko,  former  Soviet 
Ambassador  to  India,  was  appointed  to  the  post. 

Negotiations  with  Germany  on  a  multitude  of 
postwar  problems,  including  in  particular  restitution 
payments  to  Dutch  citizens  who  suffered  under  Nazi 
oppression  as  well  as  minor  border  rectifications  and 
Rhine  river  shipping,  dragged  on  inconclusively 
throughout  the  year.  Foreign  Minister  Luns  repeat- 
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edly  expressed  his  dissatisfaction  over  the  slow 
ess  of  these  talks.  By  late  November  they  had 
bogged  down,  as  Bonn  considered  a  Dutch 
nd  tor  125  million  guilders  too  high  a  restitu- 
tion payment. 

On  November  12,  the  Dutch  government  warned 
Belgium  that  Holland  might  not  ratify  the  Benelux 
Economic  Union  treaty,  signed  in  February  1958, 
unless  Belgium  stopped  clinging  to  a  self-sufficient 
agricultural  policy  that  was  apt  to  torpedo  Euro- 
pean integration  altogether.  Five  days  later,  the 
Second  Chamber,  over  Socialist  opposition,  voted  to 
postpone  the  debate  on  ratification  of  the  Benelux 
treaty  until  a  settlement  with  Belgium  had  been 
reached.  After  the  vote,  Foreign  Minister  Luns  said: 
"The  Netherlands  government  agrees  with  the  de- 
lay, but  I  shudder  to  think  that  such  a  delay  may  be 
indefinite." 

In  mid-September,  Crown  Princess  Beatrix  paid 
a  ten-day  visit  to  the  United  States.  On  September 
15,  she  was  made  an  honorary  citizen  of  Brooklyn 
and  the  following  day  she  was  received  by  Presi- 
dent Eisenhower.  — JOACHIM  JOESTEN 
NETHERLANDS  ANTILLES.  Six  island  possessions  of  the 
Netherlands,  lying  in  two  groups  about  550  mi. 
apart  in  the  Caribbean  Sea.  Aruba  (69  sq.mi.,  pop.: 
57,213);  Bonaire  (95  sq.mi.,  pop.:  5,663);  and 
Curacao  (219  sq.mi.,  pop.:  124,340)  comprise  the 
Windward  Islands  and  lie  about  38  mi.  north  of 
Venezuela.  The  Leeward  Islands  include  the  south 
portion  of  the  island  of  St.  Martin  ( 17  sq.mi.,  pop.: 
1,559);  St.  Eustatius  (31  sq-mi..  pop.:  1,055);  and 
Saba  (5  sq.  mi.,  pop.:  1,087).  The  total  land  area  is 
366  sq.mi.  Total  pop.  ( 1958  est. ) :  190,916.  Capital: 
Willemstad,  on  Curacao  (46,000  inhabitants). 

Production  and  Trad*.  Refining  of  Venezuelan  crude 
oil  is  the  chief  industry.  The  Aruba  icfinery,  the 
largest  in  the  world,  is  reported  to  have  a  capacity 
of  500,000  bbl.  a  day,  ana  the  Curacao  refinery  has 
a  daily  capacity  of  264,000  bbl.  Rock  phosphate, 
salt,  straw  hats,  and  vegetables  are  also  produced. 
Foreign  trade  ( 1957 ) :  imports,  Curacao  971  million 
N.A.  guilders,  Aruba  841.6  million  N.A.  guilders. 
Total  exports,  Curacao  808.9  million  N.A.  guilders, 
Aruba  833  million  N.A.  guilders.  Oil  exports  account 
for  about  99  percent  of  total  exports.  In  1959  the 
N.A.  guilder  equaled  U.S.$0.5340. 

Government.  In  1958  the  central  budget  antici- 
pated revenues  of  50.28  million  guilders  and  ex- 
penditures of  50.15  million  guilders.  In  1958  the 
separate  budget  of  Curacao  balanced  at  39  million 
guilders  and  that  of  Aruba  at  23  million.  The  Neth- 
erlands Antilles,  as  part  of  the  Kingdom  of  Nether- 
lands, are  administered  by  a  nominated  executive 
council  and  a  legislature  of  22  members  elected  by 
general  suffrage.  The  Netherlands  Antilles  Islands 
Regulation  in  1951  provided  for  self-government  of 
Aruba,  Bonaire,  Curacao,  and  the  Leeward  Islands. 
Under  the  Realm  Statute  which  went  into  effect 
Dec.  29,  1954,  the  islands  received  autonomy  in  do- 
mestic matters.  Acting  Governor:  A.  B.  Speeken- 
brink. 

NEVADA.  A  mountain  State.  Area:  110,540  sq.mi. 
Pop.  (1958  est.):  267,000.  Chief  cities  (1950  cen- 
sus): Carson  City  (capital)  3,082,  Reno  32,497, 
Las  Vegas  24,624,  Sparks  8,203. 

Nickname,  The  Silver  State.  Motto,  Att  for  Our 
Country.  Emblem,  Sagebrush.  Bird  (unofficial). 
Mountain  Bluebird.  Tree,  Single-leaf  Pinon.  Entered 
the  Union,  Oct.  31,  1864.  See  EDUCATION,  SCHOOLS, 
UNIVERSITIES  AND  COLLEGES,  VITAL  STATISTICS. 

Finance  For  the  fiscal  year  ended  Tune  30,  1958. 
general  revenue  amounted  to  $65.2  million;  and 
general  expenditure,  $60.4  million.  Borrowing  dur- 
ing the  fiscal  year  amounted  to  $215,000. 


•Uctions.  There  were  no  general  elections  for  ma- 
jor state-wide  office  in  1959. 

Legislation.  The  Nevada  legislature  met  in  regular 
session  from  January  19  through  March  26.  The  leg- 
islature approved  a  general  spending  program  of 
$33.5  million  for  the  fiscal  year  1959-60.  This  is 
about  40  percent  higher,  approximately  $10  million, 
than  the  yearly  rate  of  general  spending  under  die 
current  biennial  budget.  Education  and  capital  con- 
struction account  for  most  of  the  increase  which  will 
be  financed  by  using  part  of  a  $15  million  surplus 
in  the  general  fund,  and  $2.7  million  left  in  the 
school  fund.  No  new  taxes  were  imposed. 

A  five-man  commission  responsible  to  the  Gov- 
ernor was  created  to  replace  the  State  Tax  Com- 
mission as  the  chief  gambling  authority.  No  more 
than  three  members  can  be  of  the  same  political 
party  and  no  member  can  have  a  direct  monetary 
interest  in  gambling. 

The  yearly  rate  of  school  support  was  raised  from 
$8.5  million  to  more  than  $11  million,  and  much  of 
a  $5  million  outlay  for  capital  improvements  will  be 
spent  at  institutions  of  higher  education  including 
$2.9  million  for  a  new  library  at  the  Reno  campus 
at  the  University  of  Nevada. 

Nevada  became  the  12th  State  to  ratify  the  West- 
em  Interstate  Compact  for  Higher  Education  which 
enables  signatory  States  to  send  students  to  other 
States  for  specialized  courses. 

The  Western  Interstate  Corrections  Compact  de- 
veloped by  the  Western  Governors'  Conference  was 
ratified.  The  Compact  provides  a  legal  foundation 
for  contracts  among  signatory  States  to  confine  spe- 
cified categories  of  prisoners  of  one  State  in  the  in- 
stitutions of  another.  The  penalties  for  selling  nar- 
cotics were  stiffened.  New  legislation  dealing  with 
urban  renewal  enables  cities  to  obtain  Federal 
matching  funds  for  redevelopment  and  slum  clear- 
ance. 

Officers,  1959.  Governor,  Grant  Sawyer;  Lieut. 
Governor,  Rex  Bell;  Secretary  of  State,  John  Koontz; 
Attorney  General,  Roger  D.  Foley;  State  Treasurer, 
Dan  W.  Franks;  State  Controller,  Keith  Lee. 
NEW  BRUNSWICK.  A  maritime  Province  of  eastern 
Canada.  Area:  28,354  sq.mi.,  of  which  27,835  sq.mi. 
are  land  area.  Pop.  (1959  est.):  590,000.  Chief 
cities  (1956  census):  Fredericton  (capital)  18,303, 
Saint  John  52,491,  Moncton  36,003,  Lancaster  12,- 
371,  and  Edmunston  11,997. 

Education  and  Religion.  In  1957-58  there  were 
1,494  public  schools  with  133,515  pupils;  in  1957- 
58  there  were  nine  universities  with  3,400  students. 
Leading  religious  denominations  are  Roman  Cath- 
olic, Baptist,  United  Church,  Anglican  Church,  and 
Presbyterian. 

Production.  Cash  income  from  the  sale  of  farm 
products  in  1958  was  $46.1  million.  Total  area  of 
field  crops  ( 1958)  was  565,000  acres,  valued  at  $21 
million.  Chief  field  crops  (1959):  potatoes  7.3  mil- 
lion cwt.,  oats  4.6  million  bu.,  tame  hay  667,000 
tons,  field  roots  28,000  tons.  Livestock  (June  1, 
1958):  170,000  cattle,  59,000  hogs,  67,000  sheep, 
16,500  horses,  and  1.2  million  poultry. 

Value  of  fur  pelt  production  amounted  to  $310,- 
341  in  the  season  1957-58.  The  1957  fisheries  pro- 
duction was  valued  at  $22.3  million;  the  principal 
catch  was  lobster,  sardines,  cod,  and  herring.  Dairy 
production  in  1958  included  8.5  million  Ib.  of 
creamery  butter  and  803,000  Ib.  of  cheddar  cheese. 
Farm  value  of  poultry  meat  in  1958  amounted  to  an 
estimated  $2.9  million;  value  of  farm  eggs  was  $3.7 
million. 

In  1957  there  were  981  manufacturing  establish- 
ments employing  20,985  persons  who  received 
$60.5  million  in  salaries  and  wages.  Value  of  factory 
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shipments  totaled  $311.8  million.  Shipment  value  of 
pulp  and  paper  amounted  to  $94.5  million.  There 
were  336  sawmills  in  operation  in  1957,  with  value 
of  factory  shipments  amounting  to  $20.3  million. 
Mineral  production  was  valued  at  $16  million  in 
1958. 

Finance.  The  fiscal  year  ends  March  31.  Estimates 
for  fiscal  year  1958-59:  net  general  revenue  $67,- 
830,000;  net  general  expenditure  $68,850,000. 

Govtrnmtnt.  The  executive  authority  is  vested  in  a 
lieutenant  governor  who  is  advised  by  a  ministry  of 
the  Legislative  Assembly,  the  latter  consisting  of  52 
members  elected  for  a  five-year  term  by  the  voters. 
Ten  members  (all  appointed  for  life)  in  the  Senate 
and  ten  members  in  the  House  of  Commons  repre- 
sent New  Brunswick  in  the  Federal  parliament  at 
Ottawa.  Lieut.  Governor:  D.  L.  MacLaren;  Premier: 
Hugh  John  Flemming. 

NEW  CALEDONIA.  An  Overseas  Territory  of  France 
in  the  southwest  Pacific,  850  miles  east  of  Australia, 
including  the  island  of  New  Caledonia  and  its  de- 
pendencies. Area:  8,548  sq.mi.  Pop.  (1957  est): 
72,478.  Capital:  Noumea  with  22,238  inhabitants. 
The  dependencies  of  New  Caledonia  include:  Isle  of 
Pines,  Wallis  Archipelago,  Futuna  and  Alofi,  Loy- 
alty Islands,  Huon  Islands,  Belep  Archipelago,  Ches- 
terfield Islands,  and  Walpole  Island. 

Production  and  Trad*.  Coffee,  copra,  corn,  citrus 
fruits,  and  vegetables  are  the  most  important  agri- 
cultural products.  Mineral  output  (1957):  nickel 
ore  1,799,000  metric  tons;  chrome  ore  64,256  metric 
tons.  Other  minerals  include  manganese,  cobalt, 
iron,  copper,  platinum,  and  lead.  Foreign  trade 
(1957):  imports  3,046  million  francs  CFP,  exports 
3,196  million  francs  CFP.  The  unit  of  currency  is 
the  CFP  (Colonies  Francaises  du  Pacifique)  franc 
equal  to  5.50  metropolitan  francs. 

Government.  Finance  (1958):  The  ordinary  budget 
balanced  at  1,030  million  francs  CFP,  the  extraor- 
dinary budget  at  175.2  million  francs  CFP.  A  gov- 
ernor, appointed  by  the  government  of  metropolitan 
France,  neads  the  administration  of  New  Caledonia. 
There  is  a  privy  council,  and  an  elected  general 
council  of  30  members.  On  Dec.  17,  1958,  New 
Caledonia  voted  to  retain  its  status  of  an  Overseas 
Territory  of  France  (see  FRENCH  COMMUNITY). 
NEWFOUNDLAND.  Once  the  oldest  colony  of  the 
British  Empire,  Newfoundland  is  the  newest  and 
most  easterly  Province  of  Canada,  having  entered 
the  confederation  on  Apr.  1,  1949.  It  comprises  an 
island  between  the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence  and  the 
Atlantic  Ocean  and  Labrador.  Area:  156,185  sq.mi., 
including  143,045  sq.mi.  of  land  area.  Pop.  ( 1959 
est.):  449,000.  Chief  cities:  St.  John's  (capital) 
57,078;  Corner  Brook  23,225;  and  Wabana  7,873. 

Education  and  Religion.  In  1957-58  there  were 
1,198  schools  with  113,243  students.  Principal  re- 
ligious denominations  are:  Roman  Catholic,  Church 
of  England  in  Canada,  United  Church,  and  Presby- 
terian. 

Production.  The  greater  part  of  the  population  lives 
on  the  returns  from  fish  products,  newsprint,  and 
mineral  ores,  which  are  produced  mostly  for  ex- 
port. Agriculture  has  a  minor  role.  In  1957  there 
were  916  manufacturing  establishments  employing 
10,473  persons;  salaries  and  wages  totaled  $32.8 
million;  value  of  factory  shipments  in  1957  was 
$117.7  million.  The  most  important  industry  is  pulp 
and  paper,  accounting  for  almost  54  percent  of 
shipment  value.  The  value  of  fisheries  products  in 
1957  was  $26.7  million;  cod  was  first  in  order  and 
valued  at  $16.3  million.  There  were  695  sawmills 
in  operation  in  1957,  with  shipments  valued  at  $2.6 


Mineral  production  in  1958  was  valued  at  $62.7 


million,  including  iron  ore,  zinc,  lead,  copper,  and 
silver. 

Transportation.  Total  railway  mileage  is  about  934. 
The  chief  operating  company  was  merged  with  the 
Canadian  National  System  after  confederation.  Road 
construction  was  active  in  1959.  The  portion  of  the 
Trans-Canada  highway  for  the  Province  of  New- 
foundland is  estimated  at  610  mi.  when  completed. 
Gander  Airport  is  one  of  the  largest  in  the  world  and 
Goose  Bay,  Labrador,  is  also  an  important  airfield. 

Financo.  The  fiscal  year  ends  Marcn  31.  Estimates 
for  fiscal  year  1958-59  were:  net  general  revenue 
$62,150,000;  net  general  expenditure  $57,050,000. 

Govornmtnt.  Executive  authority  is  vested  in  a 
lieutenant  governor  who  is  advised  by  a  ministry 
of  the  legislature.  The  legislature  consists  of  36 
members  elected  for  a  five-year  term  by  popular 
vote.  At  the  Provincial  general  election  held  on 
Aug.  20,  1959,  31  Liberals,  three  Progressive  Con- 
servatives, and  two  United  were  elected.  New- 
foundland is  represented  in  the  Federal  parliament 
at  Ottowa  by  six  members  (appointed  for  life)  in 
the  Senate  and  seven  members  in  the  House  of 
Commons.  Lieut.  Governor:  Campbell  Macpherson; 
Premier:  J.  R.  Smallwood. 

NEW  GUINEA.  An  island  lying  north  of  Australia. 
Total  area:  309,486  sq.mi.  Pop.  ( 1957  est. ) :  1,297.- 
174.  The  island  of  New  Guinea  is  divided  as  fol- 
lows: West  New  Guinea  (152,000  sq.mi.);  North 
East  New  Guinea  (69,700  sq.mi.),  the  mainland 
portion  of  the  Australian  mandated  Territory  of 
New  Guinea,  and  Papua  (87,786  sq.mi.  excluding 
islands),  an  Australian  Territory  formerly  called 
British  New  Guinea.  See  NEW  GUINEA,  TRUST  TER- 
RITORY OF,  NEW  GUINEA,  WEST;  PAPUA. 
NEW  GUINEA,  Trust  Territory  of.  A  UN  Trust  Terri- 
tory in  the  southwestern  Pacific  administered  by 
Australia.  The  territory  includes:  North  East  New 
Guinea  (also  called  the  Mainland)  70,200  sq.mi.; 
Bismarck  Archipelago  (consisting  of  New  Britain 
14,100  sq.mi.,  New  Ireland  3,340  sq.mi.,  Lavongai 
460  sq.mi.,  and  Admiralty  Islands  800  sq.mi.)  18,700 
sq.mi.;  and  part  of  the  Solomon  Islands  (Bougain- 
ville 4,100  sq.mi.,  Buka  and  adjacent  small  islands 
200  sq.mi.)  4,320  sq.mi.  Total  area:  93,220  sq.mi. 
Pop.  ( 1959  est. ) :  nonindigenous  23,000,  indigenous 
2  million.  Chief  towns:  Rabaul,  Aitape,  Lae,  Ma- 
dang,  Monumbo,  and  Morobe. 

The  chief  agricultural  products  are  cacao,  rubber, 
coffee,  and  rice.  Although  the  land  is  rich  in  min- 
eral wealth,  only  gold,  silver,  and  platinum  are  pro- 
duced, because  of  the  high  cost  of  mining.  Timber 
and  fish  are  important  products.  Foodstuffs,  machin- 
ery, tobacco,  and  chemicals  comprise  the  territory's 
main  imports.  Foreign  trade  (1956-57):  imports 
A  £10.9  million;  exports  A  £10.3  million.  Finance 
in  1956-57:  Revenue  and  expenditure  balanced  at 
A  £8,150,696.  Currency  is  the  Australian  pound. 

Since  1958  a  graduated  personal  tax  rising  to  a 
maximum  of  $4.48  a  year  has  been  levied  upon  all 
aboriginal  males  over  18,  and  in  1959  the  Australian 
Prime  Minister,  Robert  G.  Menzies,  announced  that 
personal  and  company  taxes  were  to  be  levied  on 
the  European  population. 

The  New  Guinea  Trust  Territory  and  that  of 
Papua  are  governed  in  an  administrative  union. 
Provision  is  made  for  an  executive  council  of  not 
less  than  nine  members,  and  a  29-member  legisla- 
tive council.  Administrator:  D.  M.  Cleland. 
NEW  GUINEA,  WEST  (W«s»  Irian).  The  western  seg- 
ment of  New  Guinea  under  Dutch  sovereignty. 
Area:  160,618  sq.mi.  Pop.  approx.  700,000.  Capital: 
Hollandia  15153  (1957).  The  people  are  mainly 
Papuans,  with  hundreds  of  isolated  tribes,  at  least 
half  of  the  population  living  beyond  Dutch  admin- 
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istration  in  areas  difficult  of  access  and  under  stone- 
age  conditions.  No  single  language  is  spoken  by 
more  than  a  few  thousand  people,  and  some  lan- 
guages are  spoken  only  by  a  few  Hundred.  The  area, 
largely  unsurveyed,  is  almost  all  jungle.  There  are 
vast  tropical  swamps,  yet  snow  and  glaciers  exist  in 
the  central  mountains. 

Petroleum  is  the  only  industry  of  importance.  The 
petroleum  reserves  have  been  exploited  systemati- 
cally since  1954,  and  the  product  represents  about 
75  percent  of  the  territory  s  total  exports.  No  new 
deposits  have  been  discovered  since  the  first  findings 
in  the  early  1950's  and  the  producing  wells  have 
shown  a  tendency  to  dry  out  early.  Oil  shipments 
which  had  been  500,741  tons  in  1954  and  363,000 
tons  in  1956.  had  dropped  to  267,000  tons  in  1958. 
The  search  for  new  deposits  by  Dutch  technicians 
continues. 

The  territory  is  administered  by  a  governor,  as- 
sisted by  a  council  made  up  of  the  heads  of  the  gen- 
eral services.  Local  advisory  councils  have  been  es- 
tablished in  five  districts.  The  Council  for  Native 
Education,  set  up  in  1950,  has  three  Papuans  among 
its  members.  In  1958,  some  1,000  Papuans  were 
employed  in  government  jobs.  Governor:  Dr.  P.  J. 
Platteel. 

Events,  1959.  Indonesia  has  persistently  claimed 
West  New  Guinea  as  part  of  its  territory.  In  Febru- 
ary, Indonesian  Foreign  Minister  Subandno  and 
Australian  Extenial  Affairs  Minister  Richard  G. 
Casey  issued  a  joint  communique  from  Canberra  in 
which  the  Australian  government  agreed  that  if  any 
agreement  were  reached  between  Indonesia  and 
The  Netherlands  which  resulted  in  a  peaceful  set- 
tlement of  the  New  Guinea  problem,  Australia 
would  not  oppose  it.  The  Australian  government  had 
received  assurances  earlier  from  Dr.  Subandrio  that 
Indonesia  would  never  employ  force  to  settle  the 
dispute.  The  Dutch  however  do  not  wish  to  relin- 
quish the  territory.  In  mid- August  the  Dutch  Sec- 
ond Chamber  voted  a  law  granting  the  government 
permission  to  send  troops  to  New  Guinea  without 
special  parliamentary  consent.  The  Dutch  are  intent 
on  transforming  this  primitive  country  into  an  ex- 
ample of  model  colonial  administration.  They  have 
sent  experienced  administrators,  technicians,  and 
other  experts  to  the  island,  and  they  finance  public 
works  to  the  amount  of  $20-25  million  annually. 
Progress  has  been  made  in  adapting  the  Papuans  to 
modern  living  conditions.  Increasing  numbers  of  na- 
tives made  contact  with  the  Dutch  administration. 
In  1958  more  than  10,000  Papuans  were  wage- 
earners,  mostly  in  Dutcn-ownea  enterprises.  Chil- 
dren were  educated  in  Dutch  government  and  mis- 
sionary schools,  and  there  was  an  adult  education 
program.  A  number  of  small  airfields  were  com- 
pleted in  the  remotest  parts  of  the  interior,  and  a 
helicopter  service  was  set  up  between  these  outposts 
and  Hollandia,  to  help  penetrate  and  develop  the 
territory,  and  assist  expeditions,  whether  of  a  scien- 
tific or  a  developmental  nature. 
NEW  HAMPSHIRE.  A  New  England  State.  Area: 
9,304  sq.mi.  Pop.  (1958  est):  584,000.  Chief  cities 
(1950  census):  Concord  (capital)  27,988,  Man- 
chester 82,732,  Nashua  34,669,  Portsmouth  18,830, 
Berlin  16,615. 

Nickname,  The  Granite  State.  Motto,  Lice  Free 
or  Die.  Flower,  Purple  Like.  Bird  (unofficial),  Pur- 
ple Finch.  Song  (unofficial),  Old  New  Hampshire. 
Entered  the  Union,  June  21,  1788.  See  EDUCATION, 
SCHOOLS,  VITAL  STATISTICS. 

Finance.  For  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30,  1958. 
general  revenue  amounted  to  $62.6  million;  and 
general  expenditure,  $78.7  million.  Borrowing  dur- 
ing the  fiscal  year  amounted  to  $28.4  million. 
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Elections.  There  were  no  general  elections  for  ma- 
jor state-wide  office  in  1959. 

Legislation.  The  New  Hampshire  legislature  met 
in  regular  session  from  January  7  through  Septem- 
ber 17,  the  longest  session  in  the  history  of  the  State. 
A  general  fund  budget  for  the  biennium  of  about 
$47  million  was  approved.  Although  no  new  taxes 
were  adopted,  the  gasoline  tax  rate  was  raised  from 
6^  to  7d  per  gallon  and  a  $5  per  capita  tax  was  re- 
imposea  for  another  two  years.  Fees  for  a  number 
of  State  services  were  increased  and  some  harness 
racing  revenues  were  placed  in  the  general  fund. 

A  $31  million  accelerated  highway  program  was 
approved.  A  $6  million  highway  bond  issue  was  au- 
thorized in  addition  to  the  gas  tax  increase.  An  im- 
portant water  pollution  control  measure  provides 
that  the  State  will  pay  20  percent  of  the  cost  of 
sewage  disposal  plants  requited  under  the  orders  of 
the  State  Water  Pollution  Control  Commission. 
Since  Federal  grants  of  30  percent  of  costs  also  are 
available,  local  governments  will  have  to  provide 
only  half  of  the  total  costs  of  these  facilities.  The  new 
State  aid  formula  for  the  program  was  made  retro- 
active to  1947. 

Education  measures  included  the  continuation  of 
foundation  aid  for  needy  school  dictricts,  and 
funds  for  salary  increases  for  the  faculty  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  New  Hampshire. 

The  maximum  benefits  under  unemployment  com- 
pensation were  increased  and  the  minimum  wage 
for  most  employment  raised  from  85tf  to  $1.00  per 
hour. 

Radio  and  television  station  owners  and  operators 
were  given  immunity  from  libel  suits  under  certain 
conditions.  A  number  of  uniform  acts  were  ap- 
proved, including  the  Uniform  Commercial  Code, 
the  Uniform  Estate  Tax  Apportionment  Act,  the  In- 
terstate Agreement  on  Detainers,  and  the  Uniform 
Rendition  of  Prisoners  as  Witnesses  in  Criminal 
Proceedings  Act. 

Officers,  1959.  Governor,  Wesley  Powell,  Lieut. 
Governor,  none;  Secretary  of  State,  Harry  E.  Jack- 
son; Attorney  General,  Louis  C.  Wyman;  State 
Treasurer,  Alfred  S.  Cloues;  State  Comptroller, 
Leonard  S.  Hill. 

NEW  HEBRIDES.  A  group  of  some  80  islands  250 
miles  northeast  of  New  Caledonia,  under  joint  ad- 
ministration of  British  and  French  officials.  The 
chief  islands  of  the  group  are  Espiritu  Santo,  Male- 
kula,  Epi,  Ambrym,  Efate,  Erromanga,  and  Tanna. 
Total  area:  5,700  sq.mi.  Pop.  (1957  est):  53,888. 
Capital:  Vila.  Copra,  cocoa,  coffee,  sugarcane,  and 
tropical  fruits  are  the  main  products.  Foreign  trade 
(1957):  imports  £1,660,734;  exports  £1,232,847. 
Finance  (1957):  revenue  £384,013;  expenditure 
£361,399.  The  British  High  Commissioner  and  the 
French  High  Commissioner  for  the  region  delegate 
the  powers  of  government  for  the  New  Hebrides  to 
Resident  Commissioners  of  the  respective  nation- 
alities on  the  islands.  British  Commissioner:  J.  S. 
Rennie.  French  Commissioner:  Pierre  Anthonioz. 
NEW  JERSEY.  A  Middle  Atlantic  State.  Area:  7,836 
sq.mi.  Pop.  (1958  est):  5,749,000.  Chief  cities 
(1950  census):  Trenton  (capital)  128,009,  Newark 
438,776,  Jersey  City  299.017,  Paterson  139,336, 
Camden  124,555,  Elizabeth  112,817,  East  Orange, 
79,340,  Bayonne  77,203,  Clifton  64,511,  Atlantic 
City  61,657. 

Nickname,  The  Garden  State.  Motto,  Liberty  and 
Prosperity.  Flower,  Purple  Violet.  Bird,  Eastern 
Goldfinch.  Song  (unofficial),  New  Jersey  Loyalty 
Song.  Entered  the  Union,  Dec.  18,  1787.  See  EDU- 
CATION, SCHOOLS,  VITAL  STATISTICS. 

Finonc*.  For  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30,  1958. 
general  revenue  amounted  to  $456.2  million;  and 
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general  expenditure  $446.4  million.  Borrowing  dur- 
ing the  fiscal  year  amounted  to  $189,000;  and  debt 
redemption  was  $23.8  million. 

ElMtiow.  In  the  November  elections,  11  of  21 
seats  in  the  Senate  were  voted  on  and  all  60  mem- 
bers of  the  General  Assembly  were  up  for  election. 
In  the  election  the  Democrats  gained  two  seats  in 
the  State  Senate  thereby  just  missing  control  by  one 
seat.  They  will  hold  ten  of  the  21  seats.  The  Repub- 
licans gained  eight  seats  in  the  General  Assembly 
but  the  Democrats  still  maintain  control  with  34  of 
60  seats. 

Legislation.  The  New  Jersey  legislature  convened 
January  13  and  stayed  in  session  until  January  1960. 
The  legislature  adopted  a  record  budget  for  the  next 
year  ot  $405,140,800.  In  addition,  supplementary 
appropriations  of  $3,915,257  were  approved  for  the 
past  fiscal  year.  The  previous  budget  approved  at 
the  last  session  was  $332.4  million. 

A  Division  of  Rail  Transportation  was  established 
to  study  the  problems  of  railroads,  especially  the 
commuter  lines  in  the  State.  Additional  legislation 
included  the  establishment  of  special  educational 
services  for  socially  and  emotionally  maladjusted 
children  at  state,  county,  and  local  levels  financed 
by  the  state.  A  new  program  of  state  aid  for  public 
libraries  was  inaugurated  and  $400,000  was  appro- 
priated for  this  purpose.  The  Higher  Educational 
Assistance  Authority  was  created  to  guarantee  loans 
for  students  who  need  financial  assistance  to  attend 
college.  Up  to  15  percent  of  the  scholarships  award- 
ed each  year  can  be  used  in  approved  colleges  and 
universities  outside  of  New  Jersey.  A  bond  issue  of 
$66.8  million  for  higher  education  capital  outlay 
needs  was  approved  tor  submission  to  the  voters  in 
the  November  elections.  The  issue  to  finance  ex- 
pansion at  Rutgers  and  the  seven  other  state  insti- 
tutions of  higher  education  was  approved.  A  mea- 
sure dealing  with  motor  vehicle  offenses  provides 
that  juveniles  committing  such  offenses  shall  be 
tried  in  regular  courts  which  hear  such  cases  instead 
of  in  juvenile  courts. 

Another  act  permits  fire  insurance  companies  to 
exclude  coverage  for  losses  resulting  from  nuclear 
reactions.  A  broad  Sunday  closmg  law  forbidding 
the  operation  of  most  businesses  and  retail  establish- 
ments was  enacted  on  a  local  option  basis  for  coun- 
ties. A  metropolitan  transit  district  compact,  previ- 
ously approved  by  New  York,  was  approved  in  New 
Jersey,  and  Congressional  consent  was  subsequently 
granted. 

Officers,  1959.  Governor,  Robert  B.  Meyner;  Lieut. 
Governor,  none;  Secretary  of  State,  Edward  J.  Pat- 
ten; Attorney  General,  David  D.  Furman;  State 
Treasurer,  John  A.  Kervick;  State  Auditor,  Frank 
Durand. 

NEW  MEXICO.  A  mountain  State.  Area:  121,666 
sqoni.  Pop.  ( 1958  est.) :  842,000.  Chief  cities  ( 1950 
census):  Santa  Fe  (capital)  27,998,  Albuquerque 
96,815,  Roswell  25,738,  Carlsbad  17,318. 

Nickname,  The  Land  of  Enchantment.  Motto, 
Crescit  Eundo  (It  Grows  As  It  Goes).  Flower,  Yucca 
Flower.  Bird,  Road  Runner.  Song.  O,  Fair  New 
Mexico.  Entered  the  Union,  Jan.  6, 1912.  See  EDU- 
CATION, SCHOOLS,  VITAL  STATISTICS. 

Finance  For  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30,  1958, 
general  revenue  amounted  to  $214  million;  and  gen- 
eral expenditure  $196.9  million.  Borrowing  during 
the  fiscal  year  amounted  to  $9.2  million;  and  debt 
redemption  was  $4.5  million. 

EUctions.  There  were  no  general  elections  for  ma- 
jor state-wide  office  in  1959. 

Uflisbtion.  The  New  Mexico  legislature  met  in 
regular  session  from  January  13  through  March  15. 
Almost  $71  million  was  appropriated  oy  the  legis- 


lature for  the  1959-61  biennium,  an  increase  of 
about  $8  million.  Pledged  contingencies  and  bond 
retirement  costs  will  add  about  $1  million  to  spend- 
ing financed  by  general  revenues.  The  increase  in- 
cludes $7  million  for  capital  outlay  at  educational 
institutions.  Estimated  general  fund  income  for  the 
biennium  is  $71.3  million.  If  a  deficit  appears  to  be 
developing  at  any  time,  the  Board  ot  Finance  is 
authorized  to  trim  budgets  as  much  as  15  percent 
since  New  Mexico's  constitution  prohibits  deficit 
spending  from  the  general  fund.  New  legislation 
will  base  State  income  tax  payments  on  the  amounts 
shown  taxable  under  the  Federal  law. 

A  number  of  measures  were  passed  dealing  with 
the  organization  of  State  government  and  creating 
new  agencies.  Among  other  agencies  established 
were  a  State  Radiation  Technical  Advisory  Council, 
a  Civil  and  Defense  Mobilization  Agency,  an  Oil 
and  Gas  Accounting  Commission,  an  Office  of  Su- 
perintendent of  Weights  and  Measures,  and  a  De- 
partment of  Development  to  correlate  functions  of 
the  Economic  Development  Commission,  the  Tour- 
ist Bureau,  and  the  State  magazine.  An  adminis- 
trative system  and  central  repository  for  public 
records  was  established,  and  a  revised  Youth  Com- 
mission was  placed  in  the  State  Department  of 
Education. 

Constitutional  amendments  were  submitted  to  the 
voters  to  provide  staggered  tenns  for  State  Sena- 
tors, to  initiate  annual  sessions  of  the  legislature,  and 
to  establish  four-year  terms  for  elective  State  offi- 
cials. 

Welfare  payments  were  increased  to  $1  million. 
The  State  Department  of  Health  was  authorized  to 
establish  regulations  on  health  aspects  of  radiation. 
The  Western  Interstate  Corrections  Compact  devel- 
oped by  the  Western  Governors'  Conference  was 
ratified.  It  provides  a  legal  foundation  for  contracts 
among  signatory  States  to  confine  specified  cate- 
gories of  prisoners  of  one  State  in  the  institutions  of 
another. 

Labor  legislation  restricted  union  picketing  to 
cases  involving  employee-management  disputes, 
amended  the  fair  employment  practices  act  to  pro- 
vide penalties  for  violations,  and  increased  unem- 
ployment benefits.  Cities  were  authorized  to  under- 
take urban  renewal  programs  with  Federal  aid. 

Officers,  1959.  Governor,  John  Burroughs;  Lieut. 
Governor,  Edward  V.  Mead;  Secretary  of  State, 
Betty  Fiorina;  Attorney  General,  Frank  Zinn;  State 
Treasurer,  Joe  Callaway;  State  Auditor,  Robert 
Castner. 

NEWS  AGENCIES.  A  partial  list  of  some  of  the  most 
important  news-gathering  agencies  in  the  world  fol- 
lows. 

Ag*nc«  Fronc«-Prass«  (AFP),  successor  to  Hayas, 
founded  in  1835,  for  the  collection  and  dissemina- 
tion of  world  news.  General  Manager,  Jean  Marin, 
13,  place  de  la  Bourse,  Paris,  France;  United  States 
Manager,  Jean  E.  Lagrange.  Washington  Bureau: 
914  National  Press  Bldg.,  Washington  4,  D.C.  New 
York  Bureau:  50  Rockefeller  Plaza,  New  York  20. 
N.Y.  United  Nations  Bureau:  Room  C313,  United 
Nations,  New  York,  N.Y. 

Associated  Prats  (AP),  Th«,  founded  in  1848;  present 
corporation  formed  in  1900.  Collects  and  distributes 
news  and  newsphotos  for  newspapers  and  radio  and 
television  stations.  Membership:  1,800  newspapers, 
2,000  radio  and  television  stations;  also  serves  more 
than  4.000  newspapers  and  radio  stations  outside  the 
United  States.  President,  Benjamin  M.  McKelway: 
General  Manager,  F.  J.  Starzel;  Secretary,  Lloyd 
Stratton.  Address:  50  Rockefeller  Plaza,  New  York 
20,  N.Y. 

Canadian  Prats  (CP),  Tto,  founded  in  1917  to  gather 
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and  distribute  news  for  Canadian  daily  newspapers. 
Membership:  99.  Subsidiaries:  Broadcast  News 
Limited  which  serves  private  broadcasting  stations 
( 183  radio,  40  television);  and  Press  News  Limited 
which  serves  Canadian  Broadcasting  Corporation 
stations  (21  radio,  8  television).  President,  Charles 
H.  Peters;  General  Manager  and  Secretary,  Gnlis 
Purcell;  Treasurer,  C.  A.  Day.  Address:  55  Univer- 
sity Ave.,  Toronto  1,  Canada. 

Exchange  T«kgraph  Company,  Ltd.,  established  in 
1872.  This  company  is  an  independent  news  agency 
which  distributes  to  subscribers  by  fast-speed  print- 
ers and  tape  machines  factual  services  of  general 
home  news,  parliamentary,  legal,  financial,  com- 
mercial, and  sporting  news,  etc.,  as  well  as  an  un- 
rivaled statistical  (card)  service.  Directors:  William 
C.  Stevens  (Chairman),  Thomas  F.  Watson  (Man- 
aging), the  Earl  of  Sandwich,  Charles  Wills,  Lind- 
say S.  Fisher,  J.  P.  R.  Glyn,  E.  G.  Benn;  Joint 
Secretaries:  Eric  H.  Martin,  Ernest  W.  H.  Bond; 
Editor,  Edward  J.  Gilling.  Address:  Extel  House, 
East  Harding  St.,  London  E.C.4,  England. 

North  American  News  Alliance,  Inc.,  an  organization 
that  furnishes  authoritative  stories  and  articles  to 
newspapers  throughout  the  world.  Membership: 
147.  President,  Ernest  Cuneo;  Editor,  John  Mose- 
dale.  Address:  229  West  43rd  St.,  New  York  36, 
N.Y. 

Press  Association,  Ltd.,  founded  in  1868,  is  the  larg- 
est British  home  news  agency  and  is  part  owner  of 
Reuters,  Ltd.— largest  British  world  news  agency. 
PA  collects  British  home  news  of  all  kinds  and  sup- 
plies it  to  British  provincial  newspapers  (by  which 
it  is  owned )  over  a  private  teleprinter  network,  to- 
gether with  the  world  news  of  Reuters  and,  as  a 
supplementary  supply,  of  the  Associated  Press.  PA's 
home  news  is  also  supplied  by  teleprinter  to  London 
newspapers,  Reuters  (for  world  distribution),  Brit- 
ish Broadcasting  Corporation,  Independent  Tele- 
vision News,  and  other  subscribers.  PA  also  has, 
with  Exchange  Telegraph  Company,  a  telephone 
network  for  speedy  distribution  of  sporting  results. 
Chairman  1959-60  Harry  Lindley  (Huddersfield 
Examiner);  General  Manager,  Edward  W.  Davies; 
Editor  in  Chief,  C.  E.  Jervis:  Secretary,  E.  J.  Harvey. 
Address:  85  Fleet  St..  London  E.C.4,  England. 

Press  Wireless,  Inc.,  founded  in  1929,  an  organiza- 
tion that  furnishes  radio  facilities  for  the  press  of  the 
world  and  acts  as  a  special  press  carrier.  Its  main 
transmitting  and  receiving  stations  are  located  with- 
in 60  miles  of  New  York  and  San  Francisco.  It  is 
owned  by  a  number  of  the  important  newspapers 
in  the  United  States  and  operates  to  all  the  impor- 
tant countries  of  the  world.  It  handles  the  majority 
of  the  country's  international  press  traffic.  President 
and  Treasurer,  Wm,  J.  McCambridge;  Vice  Presi- 
dent, D.  K.  de  Neuf;  Secretary  and  Assistant  Trea- 
surer, Thomas  J.  Reilly;  Chief  Engineer,  R.  A.  Hil- 
ferty.  Address:  660  First  Ave.,  New  York  16,  N.Y. 

Reuters  News  Service,  founded  in  1851,  an  organ- 
ization for  the  worldwide  collection  and  distribution 
of  news  and  newspictures.  Membership:  over  2,000. 
Chairman,  John  L.  Burgess;  General  Manager,  Wal- 
ton A.  Cole;  Directors:  Hon.  Gavin  Astor  (London 
Times),  Laurence  Scott  (Manchester  Guardian), 
Roy  Thomson  (Thomson  Newspapers),  Lord  Burn- 
ham  (Daily  Telegraph),  H.  L.  Howarth  (Westmin- 
ster Press).  H.  Lindley  (Huddersfield  Examiner), 
and  Sir  John  Williams  (Melbourne  Herald).  Ad- 
dress: 85  Fleet  St.,  London,  E.C.4,  England.  New 
York  Bureau:  229  West  43rd  St.,  New  York  36,  N.Y. 

United  Press  International  (UPI),  founded  in  1907,  an 
organization  for  the  collection  and  distribution  of 
world  news  and  newspictures  for  newspapers,  news 
for  radio,  and  news,  newspictures,  and  news  nun  for 


television  broadcasting  stations.  President  and  Gen- 
eral Manager,  Frank  H.  Bartholomew;  First  Vice 
President  and  General  Business  Manager,  Mims 
Thomason;  Vice  President  and  General  News  Man- 
ager, Earl  J.  Johnson;  Vice  President  and  General 
Foreign  Manager,  Joseph  L.  Jones;  Vice  President 
and  Director  of  Client  Relations,  LeRoy  Keller: 
Vice  President  and  General  Manager  for  the  UP! 
Newspictures,  Frank  Tremaine;  Vice  President  and 
Washington  Manager,  Lyle  C.  Wilson;  Vice  Presi- 
dent and  General  Manager  for  South  America, 
William  H.  McCall;  Vice  President  and  General 
Manager  for  Europe,  Thomas  Curran:  Vice  Presi- 
dent and  General  Manager  for  Asia,  Ernest  Hobe- 
rpcht;  Manager  for  Movietone  News,  William  R. 
Hipginbotham.  Address:  220  East  42nd  St.,  New 
York  17,  N.Y. 

NEWSPAPERS.  Daily  newspapers  in  the  United 
States  showed  added  interest  in  1959  in  the  nature 
of  news  coverage  and  its  impact  on  the  news.  James 
Rpston  of  the  New  York  Times  declared  that  news- 
papers are  not  meeting  their  responsibilities,  at  a 
time  when  understanding  of  governmental  news  is 
of  such  great  importance  and  when  newspapers 
alone  can  provide  thorough  interpretation  with 
sufficient  promptness.  There  was  comment  that  press 
coverage  of  the  Khrushchev  visit  to  the  United 
States  had  chanced  the  nature  of  the  event  itself. 
The  point  was  also  increasingly  made  that  certain 
news  events  are  manipulated  by  the  makers  of  the 
news  in  order  to  get  a  more  favorable  press.  Fur- 
thermore, it  was  pointed  out  that  in  such  news  cen- 
ters as  Washington  the  sharp  competition  for  news 
causes  newsmen  to  influence  the  news  process 
through  seeking  "reaction"  statements  and  by  dis- 
seminating background-dinner  reports  which  often 
are  trial  balloons  rather  than  news. 

Newspapers  continued  the  trend  of  somewhat 
wider  news  coverage  on  topics  of  special  sensitivitv, 
viz.,  birth  control,  the  impact  of  religion  on  birth 
control,  censorship,  and  politics,  and  challenge  to 
basic  religious  beliefs  through  new  concepts  of  cre- 
ation and  evolution. 

The  Supreme  Court  ruled  that  government  offi- 
cials who  make  press  releases  in  the  line  of  duty 
arc-privileged  against  libel  suits. 

The  Congressional  probe  into  television  quiz 
shows  touched  on  questions  of  newspaper  morality, 
and  several  newspaper  columnists  ^vere  named  as 
having  received  gratuities  to  "plug"  an  Allentown, 
Penn.,  department  store.  The  columnists  explained 
that  they  had  received  their  $1,000  fees  as  payments 
for  making  personal  appearances. 

Fmdom  of  Information.  Only  minor  progress  was 
reported  in  the  fight  for  freedom  of  information, 
and  an  Associated  Press  Managing  Editors  Associ- 
ation committee  said  that  the  public  seemed  apa- 
thetic. Thirty  State  legislatures  considered  the  sub- 
ject of  freedom  of  information,  almost  always 
dealing  with  requirements  for  open  meetings  and 
access  to  public  records.  Most  laws  proposed  in  leg- 
islatures were  watered  down  or  beaten. 

On  the  national  level,  the  committee  declared, 
little  has  been  done  because  Congress  will  not  legis- 
late against  its  own  very  numerous  closed  meetings. 

The  House  Information  (Moss)  Subcommittee, 
in  its  annual  report,  accused  government  executive 
agencies  of  pursuing  a  policy  of  "in  secrecy  we 
trust,"  and  asserting  a  right  of  news  suppression 
which  has  no  constitutional  sanction.  The  subcom- 
mittee warned  that  continued  withholding  of  in- 
formation "solely  because  knowledge  might  create 
controversy  or  affect  the  sensibilities  or  Federal 
employees"  will  destroy  the  keystone  of  government. 

In  July  the  U.S.  Court  of  Appeals  affirmed  the 
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absolute  right  of  the  State  Department  to  regulate 
accreditation  of  newsmen  wishing  to  enter  Com- 
munist China,  or  other  areas  of  diplomatic  sensi- 
tivity. 

Newspapers  and  other  media  continued  their  fight 
against  the  American  Bar  Association's  Canon  35 
prohibiting  courtroom  pictures  and  broadcasting. 
Conferences  during  the  year  clarified  views  but 
brought  no  change  in  the  situation.  It  was  felt, 
however,  that  the  willingness  of  ABA  to  co-sponsor 
a  study  of  the  situation  was  significant.  A  survey  at 
the  University  of  Iowa  showed  State  bar  associa- 
tions not  greatly  concerned;  of  42  replying,  23  said 
they  had  never  taken  a  formal  stancf  for  or  against 
courtroom  photography  or  broadcasting. 

Annual  Statistics.  Continuing  declines  in  profit  mar- 
gins caused  much  concern.  The  Editor  6-  Publisher 
composite  daily"  results  for  1958  showed  income 
up  0.63  percent  (circulation  was  up  4.57  percent 
and  national  advertising  down  9.25  percent)  over 
1957,  although  40  percent  of  the  papers  showed  rev- 
enue losses.  All  11  expense  divisions  showed  in- 
creases, and  total  expense  was  up  2.09  percent  over 
1957.  In  11  years  out  of  the  past  12,  increases  in 
expense  had  been  greater  than  increases  in  income. 
On  a  50,000  circulation  daily  studied  throughout 
this  period,  profit  after  taxes  fell  steadily  from  15.35 
percent  of  volume  in  1945  to  3.29  in  1958.  Much 
attention  was  being  devoted  to  cutting  costs,  most 
often  in  the  production  department. 

Daily  newspapers  in  the  United  States  as  1959 
began  numbered  1,751,  a  drop  of  four  from  1958, 
according  to  Editor  6-  Publisher.  In  October  1959, 
the  Bureau  of  Advertising  of  the  American  News- 
paper Publishers  Association  announced  total  circu- 
lation was  58,604,942,  largest  in  history,  up  slightly 
from  the  total  of  57,805,445  (excluding  Alaska's 
48,995)  on  Sept.  30,  1957,  and  the  Sept.  30,  1958, 
figure  of  57,418,311  (including  Alaska's  47,921 ). 

Morning  papers,  which  showed  the  greatest  gain 
in  1957,  showed  the  smallest  loss  in  1958,  from  23,- 
170,552  as  of  Sent.  30,  1957,  to  23,160,617  on  the 
same  date  in  1958.  There  were  309  morning  papers 
in  1957;  307  in  1958.  In  1957  1,453  evening  papers 
showed  an  aggregate  circulation  of  34,634,893; 
(Alaska's  six  would  add  48,995);  in  1958,  1,456 
had  a  circulation  of  34,257,694  ( 12  all-day  papers 
are  included  in  both  morning  and  evening  statistics). 
The  544  Sunday  editions  in  1957  reported  circula- 
tion of  47,044,349;  the  556  Sunday  editions  reported 
46,954,666  in  1958.  Greatest  losses  were  in  the  larg- 
est and  smallest  population  groups— cities  over  one 
million  lost  more  than  40,000  aggregate  circulation, 
and  cities  of  less  than  50,000  lost  approximately  the 
same  number. 

Total  circulation  of  Canadian  dallies  showed  a 
slight  decrease;  98  papers  in  1957  reported  3,890,- 
898,  and  in  1958  a  total  of  100  reported  3,757,829. 

Unesco  in  1959  published  Statistics  of  News- 
papers and  Other  Periodicals,  which  listed  esti- 
mated world  total  circulation  of  daily  newspapers 
at  253  million,  dating  this  total  around  1956.  Totals 
by  area  were:  Africa  2.7  million,  North  America  65 
million,  South  America  9.5  million,  Asia  (excluding 
U.S.S.R.)  51  million,  Europe  (excluding  U.S.S.R.) 
98  million,  Oceania  4.8  million,  and  U.S.S.R.  22 
million. 

Many  U.S.  newspapers  increased  advertising 
rates,  pushing  the  all-paper  average  milline  rate 
( cost  of  inserting  one  agate  line,  one  fourteenth  of 
a  column  inch,  in  one  million  copies)  to  $3.44  in 
1958  as  compared  with  $3.27  a  year  earlier.  Media 
Records  measurements  to  Oct.  1,  1959,  showed  lin- 
age from  52  cities  to  be  2,083,526,801  compared  to 
1,942,551,615  a  year  earlier;  gains  were  consistent 


in  all  major  classifications  but  auto  advertising  cuts, 
because  of  the  steel  strike,  had  an  adverse  effect  on 
the  figures  for  the  latter  part  of  the  year.  Run-of- 
papcr  color  advertising  in  the  first  seven  months  of 
1959  was  up  23  percent  over  1958. 

The  price  of  newsprint  remained  unchanged  at 
$134  a  ton  f.o.b.  New  York.  Newspapers  reporting 
to  ANPA  consumed  3,888,869  tons  in  the  first  nine 
months  of  1959,  7.4  percent  above  1958  and  2.5 
percent  over  1957.  North  American  production  in 
the  same  period  was  6,149,841  tons,  4.9  percent 
over  1958. 

N«wspap«r  Ownership.  Marshall  Field,  Jr.,  pub- 
lisher of  the  morning  Chicago  Sun- Times,  purchased 
control  of  the  Chicago  Daily  News  from  John  S. 
Knight  and  announced  continuance  of  the  News  in 
the  evening  field. 

The  Lee  group  purchased  five  evening,  three 
morning,  and  four  Sunday  newspapers  in  Montana 
from  the  Anaconda  Company. 

Scripps-Howard  and  Hearst  entered  into  an  equal 
partnership  to  publish  the  merged  San  Francisco 
News-Call  Bulletin,  with  Scripps-Howard  handling 
the  editorial  side  and  Hearst  me  business  policies. 

In  a  major  appointment,  Robert  M.  White  II  of 
the  Mexico  ( Mo. ;  Ledger  was  named  president  and 
editor  of  the  New  York  Herald-Tribune. 

In  Great  Britain,  Kemsley  House  sold  its  40-unit 
chain  to  Roy  H.  Thomson  for  $31.5  million  and  the 
one-time  Canadian  newspaperboy  became  a  major 
international  newspaper  publisher,  with  interests  in 
the  United  States,  Canada,  and  the  British  Isles. 

Labor  and  Personnel.  The  problem  of  newspaper 
shutdowns  caused  by  strikes  continued  to  be  serious. 
The  New  York  City  strike  ended  Dec.  28,  1958,  but 
wage  agreements  were  not  reached  until  July.  The 
San  Jose  (Calif.)  Mercury  and  News  were  shut 
down  for  128  days  by  a  stereotypers'  strike,  the 
Kansas  City  Star  and  Times  were  shut  down  for 
ten  days.  Boston  papers,  except  for  the  Christian 
Science  Monitor,  were  also  closed  down  for  ten 
days,  and  all  three  Detroit  papers  shut  down  for 
three  days  only  to  undergo  another  three-day  shut- 
down a  few  weeks  later.  A  Newspaper  Giiila  strike 
shut  down  the  St.  Louis  Globe-Democrat  for  14 
weeks;  during  this  time  the  Globe-Democrat  sold 
its  plant  to  the  Pulitzer  Publishing  Company,  owner 
of  the  Post-Dispatch,  and  signed  a  contract  for 
publication  in  the  Post-Dispatch  plant. 

In  Great  Britain,  more  than  1,000  newspapers 
and  periodicals  were  closed  in  June  by  a  country- 
wide strike  by  100,000  workers  in  nine  unions;  pub- 
lication was  resumed  in  early  August. 

Although  still  lagging  behind  many  other  indus- 
tries, the  newspaper  industry  increased  its  interest 
in  research,  most  of  it  in  production  methods  and 
advertising.  The  ANPA  consolidated  its  mechanical 
department  and  its  research  institute,  and  voted  full 
support  for  mechanical  research.  The  Newsprint 
Information  committee  began  a  study  on  the  sales 
impact  of  frequency  or  repetition  in  newspaper  ad- 
vertising. More  newspapers  began  using  behavioral 
science  research  methods;  tne  Richmond,  Va., 
dailies  were  among  the  leaders.  At  Stanford  Uni- 
versity, the  department  of  communications  and  jour- 
nalism announced  development  of  a  test,  standard- 
ized over  ten  years,  to  measure  public  attitude 
toward  a  newspaper. 

Newspapers  developed  somewhat  more  interest  in 
recruiting  in  1959,  but  most  were  still  relatively  in- 
active. Pay  scales  were  rising  but  remained  some- 
what below  other  fields  and  personnel  shortage  con- 
tinued to  be  a  problem  on  many  dailies.  A  report  to 
the  APME,  surveying  current  attitudes  of  journalism 
school  graduates  of  1953,  stated  that  low  wages  and 
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failure  of  newspapers  to  "sell"  the  profession  were 
major  reasons  for  graduates  shifting  from  newspa- 
pers to  other  fields.  The  American  Council  on  Edu- 
cation for  Journalism  named  a  committee  to  study 
the  problem  of  recruiting  for  all  fields  of  journalism. 

Newspapers  and  educational  croups  continued 
efforts  to  encourage  young  people  to  read  news- 
papers. Workshops  for  high  school  teachers,  under 
National  Education  Association  sponsorship,  were 
held  at  the  University  of  Iowa,  Syracuse  University, 
Duke  University,  and  the  University  of  California 
at  Los  Angeles.  An  increasing  number  of  newspapers 
took  part  in  projects  on  the  use  of  the  newspaper 
in  classrooms,  especially  in  high  school. 

Journalism  educators  devoted  attention  to  the 
need  for  more  appraisal  by  journalism  schools  of 
the  work  of  the  press  and  to  the  possibility  of  de- 
veloping aptitude  tests  for  students  entering  jour- 
nalism schools.  The  third  round  of  accreditation  of 
professional  journalism  schools  was  begun  by  ACEJ. 
Professional  journalism  school  enrollment  remained 
about  the  same;  in  1959  the  preliminary  junior-sen- 
ior-graduate total  was  6,193  compared  to  6,258  in 
1958. 

International.  Newspapers  throughout  the  world 
continued  to  increase  their  international  contacts. 
The  International  Press  Institute  held  its  eighth  gen- 
eral assembly  in  Berlin  with  230  attending;  Tokyo 
was  chosen  as  the  1960  meeting  place. 

Journalism  researchers  from  many  parts  of  the 
world  met  in  Italy  for  a  session  of  the  International 
Association  for  Mass  Communications  Research. 
Newspapers  from  more  than  25  nations  were  repre- 
sented at  the  World  Press  Congress  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  Missouri  in  March,  and  the  International 
Federation  of  Publishers  of  Newspapers  and  Pub- 
lications ( FIEJ )  made  plans  for  a  joint  meeting  with 
ANPA  in  New  York  in  April  1960. 

In  July  the  UN  Economic  and  Security  Council 
approved  a  draft  declaration  on  freedom  of  infor- 
mation, to  be  forwarded  to  all  members  as  a  pre- 
liminary to  consideration  in  1960.  Unesco  an- 
nounced that  about  100  countries  with  1,500  million 
population  were  adjudged  underdeveloped  in  media 
of  information  and  began  a  program  to  provide 
technical  and  other  assistance. 

The  problem  of  freedom  of  information,  and  free- 
dom to  state  opinions,  continued  to  plague  news- 
papers in  many  nations.  In  Brazil  the  Supreme 
Federal  Tribunal  reintroduced  the  Security  Law 
used  to  exercise  control  over  the  press  during  the 
Vargas  dictatorship.  In  Greece  two  newspaper  di- 
rectors were  sentenced  to  six  months  imprisonment 
and  heavily  fined  for  "insulting  the  authorities."  In 
Turkey  the  government  began  to  ease  pressure  on 
journalists  and  talked  of  an  amnesty,  but  later  in  the 
year  restrictive  measures  were  reimposed  and  the 
press  minister  warned  that  "stories  and  pictures  that 
the  government  does  not  want,  should  not  be 
printed."  On  October  14  alone,  25  trials  of  news- 
paper men  were  held  in  Istanbul,  Ankara,  and  Izmir. 

In  France  press  circles  were  troubled  by  a  new 
judicial  reform  law  stating  that  stories  which  at- 
tempt to  "throw  discredit  on  juridical  act  or  deci- 
sion would  be  punishable  by  one  to  ten  months 
imprisonment  ana  fines  of  50,000  to  2  million  francs. 
On  and  off  during  the  year  editions  of  papers  were 
seized  because  of  comments  on  Algeria  or  stories 
criticizing  government  officials. 

The  Madras  State  government  in  India  in  Novem- 
ber sent  to  the  government^  of  India  a  draft  bill  to 
control  "yellow  journalism."  In  Burma  four  news- 
paper directors  were  arrested  and  three  publications 
seized  under  current  emergency  regulations.  In  Iraq 
penalties  up  to  three  years  imprisonment  were 


stipulated  in  new  government  measures  forbidding 
pressmen  to  criticize  the  government  and  religion 
or  to  comment  prejudicially  on  court  cases  and  mili- 
tary questions.  —LESLIE  G.  MOELLEH 
NEW  YORK.  A  Middle  Atlantic  State.  Area:  49,576 
sq.mi.  Pop.  (1958  est.):  16,229,000.  Chief  cities 
(1950):  Albany  (capital)  134,995,  New  York  City 
7,891,957,  Buffalo  580,132,  Rochester  332,488, 
Syracuse  220,583,  Yonkers  152,798,  Utica  101,531, 
Schenectady  91,785,  Binghamton  80,674,  Troy  72,- 
311,  Mount  Vernon  71,899,  Elmira  49,716,  White 
Plains  43,466. 

Nickname,  The  Empire  State.  Motto,  Excelsior 
(Higher).  Flower,  Rose.  Bird,  none.  Song  (Four 
unofficial).  Entered  the  Union,  July  26,  1788.  See 
EDUCATION,  SCHOOLS,  VITAL  STATISTICS. 

Finance.  For  the  fiscal  year  ended  Mar.  31,  1958. 
general  revenue  amounted  to  $1,949.4  million;  ana 
general  expenditure,  $2,289.2  million.  Borrowing 
during  the  fiscal  year  amounted  to  $161.8  million; 
and  debt  redemption  was  $61.1  million. 

Elections.  There  were  no  general  elections  for  ma- 
jor state- wide  office  in  1959. 

Legislation.  The  New  York  legislature  met  in  reg- 
ular session  from  January  7  through  March  25,  and 
in  special  session  on  July  1.  A  budget  of  slightly 
over  $2  billion  was  approved  for  the  fiscal  year  be- 
ginning Apr.  1,  1959.  This  compares  with  $1.8  bil- 
lion approved  a  year  ago.  Of  the  new  budget,  more 
than  $1  billion  is  for  State  aid  to  local  govern- 
ments, including  more  than  $634  million  for  educa- 
tion. General  State  government  operations  will  ac- 
count for  $675  million,  and  capital  construction  for 
$300  million.  Various  tax  changes  enacted  are  an- 
ticipated to  produce  new  revenues  of  $272  million 
in  fiscal  1960,  and  $325  million  in  subsequent  years. 
Inheritance  tax  schedules  were  revised,  the  gaso- 
line tax  was  raised  from  4tf  to  6tf  a  gallon,  diesel 
fuel  taxes  from  6#  to  9tf  a  gallon,  cigarette  taxes 
from  3tf  to  5tf  a  pack,  and  a  new  tax  was  placed 
on  other  tobacco  products.  Fees  for  hunting  and 
fishing  licenses  were  raised.  The  number  of  races 
presented  each  day  and  the  days  of  racing  per  year 
were  increased  in  order  to  obtain  additional  revenue 
from  parimutuel  betting* 

An  Office  of  Local  Government  and  an  Office  of 
Transportation  were  established  in  the  Executive 
Department.  An  Office  for  Atomic  Development  was 
established.  Civil  service,  legislative  and  judicial 
employees,  received  pay  increases  totaling  more 
than  $20  million.  The  legislature  passed  for  the  first 
time  a  constitutional  amendment  which,  if  reenacted 
in  1961  and  then  approved  by  the  electorate,  will 
revise  the  State  court  system. 

An  appropriation  of  $2.7  million  for  State  aid  to 
municipal  colleges  of  New  York  City  was  approved, 
and  in  addition  $8.5  million  was  appropriated  to 
continue  State  aid  to  the  same  institutions  for 
teacher  preparation.  The  State  Dormitory  Author- 
ity was  authorized  to  build  libraries,  classrooms, 
laboratories,  and  administrative  buildings  as  well  as 
dormitories,  and  to  provide  buildings  on  campuses 
of  private  as  well  as  public  installations.  A  constitu- 
tional amendment  to  authorize  New  York  City  to 
issue  $500  million  in  bonds  outside  the  debt  limit 
for  school  construction  was  approved  for  the  sec- 
ond time,  and  submitted  to  the  voters  in  the  Novem- 
ber election  where  it  was  defeated. 

The  Department  of  Motor  Vehicles  was  estab- 
lished and  authorized  to  establish  a  system  of  stag- 
gered times  for  issuing  motor  vehicle  and  driver 
licenses.  Pennanent  license  plates  with  annual  tags 
were  authorized. 

Legislation  in  the  field  of  corrections  and  crime 
control  included  a  measure  setting  up  a  new  police 
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absolute  right  of  the  State  Department  to  regulate 
accreditation  of  newsmen  wishing  to  enter  Com- 
munist China,  or  other  areas  of  diplomatic  sensi- 
tivity. 

Newspapers  and  other  media  continued  their  fight 
against  the  American  Bar  Association's  Canon  35 
prohibiting  courtroom  pictures  and  broadcasting. 
Conferences  during  the  year  clarified  views  but 
brought  no  change  in  the  situation.  It  was  felt, 
however,  that  the  willingness  of  ABA  to  co-sponsor 
a  study  of  the  situation  was  significant.  A  survey  at 
the  University  of  Iowa  showed  State  bar  associa- 
tions not  greatly  concerned;  of  42  replying,  23  said 
they  had  never  taken  a  formal  stand  for  or  against 
courtroom  photography  or  broadcasting. 

Annual  Statistics.  Continuing  declines  in  profit  mar- 
gins caused  much  concern.  The  Editor  6-  Publisher 
composite  daily"  results  for  1958  showed  income 
up  0.63  percent  (circulation  was  up  4.57  percent 
and  national  advertising  down  9.25  percent)  over 
1957,  although  40  percent  of  the  papers  showed  rev- 
enue losses.  All  11  expense  divisions  showed  in- 
creases, and  total  expense  was  up  2.09  percent  over 
1957.  In  11  years  out  of  the  past  12,  increases  in 
expense  had  been  greater  than  increases  in  income 
On  a  50,000  circulation  daily  studied  throughout 
this  period,  profit  after  taxes  fell  steadily  from  15.35 
percent  of  volume  in  1945  to  3.29  in  1958.  Much 
attention  was  being  devoted  to  cutting  costs,  most 
often  in  the  production  department. 

Daily  newspapers  in  the  United  States  as  1959 
began  numbered  1,751,  a  drop  of  four  from  1958, 
according  to  Editor  6-  Publisher.  In  October  1959, 
the  Bureau  of  Advertising  of  the  American  News- 
paper Publishers  Association  announced  total  circu- 
lation was  58,604,942,  largest  in  history,  up  slightly 
from  the  total  of  57,805,445  (excluding  Alaska's 
48,995)  on  Sept.  30,  1957,  and  the  Sept.  30,  1958, 
figure  of  57,418,311  (including  Alaska  s  47,921). 

Morning  papers,  which  showed  the  greatest  gain 
in  1957,  showed  the  smallest  loss  in  1958,  from  23,- 
170,552  as  of  Sept.  30,  1957,  to  23,160,617  on  the 
same  date  in  1958.  There  were  309  morning  papers 
in  1957;  307  in  1958.  In  1957  1,453  evening  papers 
showed  an  aggregate  circulation  of  34,634,893; 
(Alaska's  six  would  add  48,995);  in  1958,  1,456 
had  a  circulation  of  34,257,694  ( 12  all-day  papers 
are  included  in  both  morning  and  evening  statistics). 
The  544  Sunday  editions  in  1957  reported  circula- 
tion of  47,044,349;  the  556  Sunday  editions  reported 
46,954.666  in  1958.  Greatest  losses  were  in  the  larg- 
est ana  smallest  population  groups— cities  over  one 
million  lost  more  than  40,000  aggregate  circulation, 
and  cities  of  less  than  50,000  lost  approximately  the 
same  number. 

Total  circulation  of  Canadian  dailies  showed  a 
slight  decrease;  98  papers  in  1957  reported  3,890,- 
898,  and  in  1958  a  total  of  100  reported  3,757,829. 

Unesco  in  1959  published  Statistics  of  News- 
papers and  Other  Periodicals,  which  listed  esti- 
mated world  total  circulation  of  daily  newspapers 
at  253  million,  dating  this  total  around  1956.  Totals 
by  area  were:  Africa  2.7  million,  North  America  65 
million,  South  America  9.5  million,  Asia  (excluding 
U.S.S.R.)  51  million,  Europe  (excluding  U.S.S.R. ) 
98  million,  Oceania  4.8  million,  and  U.S.S.R.  22 
million. 

Many  U.S,  newspapers  increased  advertising 
rates,  pushing  the  all-paper  average  milline  rate 
( cost  of  inserting  one  agate  line,  one  fourteenth  of 
a  column  inch,  in  one  million  copies)  to  $3.44  in 
1958  as  compared  with  $3.27  a  year  earlier.  Media 
Records  measurements  to  Oct.  1,  1959,  showed  lin- 
age from  52  dties  to  be  2,083,526,801  compared  to 
1,942,551,615  a  year  earlier;  gains  were  consistent 


in  all  major  classifications  but  auto  advertising  cuts, 
because  of  the  steel  strike,  had  an  adverse  effect  on 
the  figures  for  the  latter  part  of  the  year.  Run-of- 
paper  color  advertising  in  the  first  seven  months  of 
1959  was  up  23  percent  over  1958. 

The  price  of  newsprint  remained  unchanged  at 
$134  a  ton  f.o.b.  New  York.  Newspapers  reporting 
to  ANPA  consumed  3,888,869  tons  in  the  first  nine 
months  of  1959,  7.4  percent  above  1958  and  2.5 
percent  over  1957.  North  American  production  in 
the  same  period  was  6,149,841  tons,  4.9  percent 
over  1958. 

Newspaper  Ownership.  Marshall  Field,  Jr.,  pub- 
lisher of  the  morning  Chicago  Sun-Times,  purchased 
control  of  the  Chicago  Daily  News  from  John  S. 
Knight  and  announced  continuance  of  the  News  in 
the  evening  field. 

The  Lee  group  purchased  five  evening,  three 
morning,  and  four  Sunday  newspapers  in  Montana 
from  the  Anaconda  Company. 

Scripps-Howard  and  Hearst  entered  into  an  equal 
partnership  to  publish  the  merged  San  Francisco 
News-Cau  Bulletin,  with  Scripps-Howard  handling 
the  editorial  side  and  Hearst  tne  business  policies. 

In  a  major  appointment,  Robert  M.  White  II  of 
the  Mexico  ( Mo. )  Ledger  was  named  president  and 
editor  of  the  New  York  Herald-Tribune. 

In  Great  Britain,  Kemsley  House  sold  its  40-unit 
chain  to  Roy  H.  Thomson  for  $31.5  million  and  the 
one-time  Canadian  newspaperboy  became  a  major 
international  newspaper  publisher,  with  interests  in 
the  United  States,  Canada,  and  the  British  Isles. 

Labor  and  Personnel.  The  problem  of  newspaper 
shutdowns  caused  by  strikes  continued  to  be  serious. 
The  New  York  City  strike  ended  Dec.  28,  1958,  but 
wage  agreements  were  not  reached  until  July.  The 
San  Jose  (Calif.)  Mercury  and  News  were  shut 
down  for  128  days  by  a  stereotypers*  strike;  the 
Kansas  City  Star  and  Times  were  shut  down  for 
ten  days.  Boston  papers,  except  for  the  Christian 
Science  Monitor,  were  also  closed  down  for  ten 
days,  and  all  three  Detroit  papers  shut  down  for 
three  days  only  to  undergo  another  three-day  shut- 
down a  few  weeks  later.  A  Newspaper  Guild  strike 
shut  down  the  St.  Louis  Globe-Democrat  for  14 
weeks;  during  this  time  the  Globe-Democrat  sold 
its  plant  to  the  Pulitzer  Publishing  Company,  owner 
of  the  Post-Dispatch,  and  signed  a  contract  for 
publication  in  the  Post-Dispatch  plant. 

In  Great  Britain,  more  than  1,000  newspapers 
and  periodicals  were  closed  in  June  by  a  country- 
wide strike  by  100,000  workers  in  nine  unions,  pub- 
lication was  resumed  in  early  August. 

Although  still  lagging  behind  many  other  indus- 
tries, the  newspaper  industry  increased  its  interest 
in  research,  most  of  it  in  production  methods  and 
advertising.  The  ANPA  consolidated  its  mechanical 
department  and  its  research  institute,  and  voted  full 
support  for  mechanical  research.  The  Newsprint 
Information  committee  began  a  study  on  the  sales 
impact  of  frequency  or  repetition  in  newspaper  ad- 
vertising. More  newspapers  began  using  behavioral 
science  research  methods;  the  Richmond,  Va., 
dailies  were  among  the  leaders.  At  Stanford  Uni- 
versity, the  department  of  communications  and  jour- 
nalism announced  development  of  a  test,  standard- 
ized over  ten  years,  to  measure  public  attitude 
toward  a  newspaper. 

Newspapers  developed  somewhat  more  interest  in 
recruiting  in  1959,  but  most  were  still  relatively  in- 
active. Pay  scales  were  rising  but  remained  some- 
what below  other  fields  and  personnel  shortage  con- 
tinued to  be  a  problem  on  many  dallies.  A  report  to 
the  APME,  surveying  current  attitudes  of  journalism 
school  graduates  of  1953,  stated  that  low  wages  and 
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failure  of  newspapers  to  "sell"  the  profession  were 
major  reasons  for  graduates  shifting  from  newspa- 
pers to  other  fields.  The  American  Council  on  Edu- 
cation for  Journalism  named  a  committee  to  study 
the  problem  of  recruiting  for  all  fields  of  journalism. 

Newspapers  and  educational  groups  continued 
efforts  to  encourage  young  people  to  read  news- 
papers. Workshops  for  high  school  teachers,  under 
National  Education  Association  sponsorship,  were 
held  at  the  University  of  Iowa,  Syracuse  University, 
Duke  University,  and  the  University  of  California 
at  Los  Angeles.  An  increasing  number  of  newspapers 
took  part  in  projects  on  the  use  of  the  newspaper 
in  classrooms,  especially  in  high  school. 

Journalism  educators  devoted  attention  to  the 
need  for  more  appraisal  by  journalism  schools  of 
the  work  of  the  press  and  to  the  possibility  of  de- 
veloping aptitude  tests  for  students  entering  jour- 
nalism schools.  The  third  round  of  accreditation  of 
professional  journalism  schools  was  begun  by  ACEJ. 
Professional  journalism  school  enrollment  remained 
about  the  same;  in  1959  the  preliminary  junior-sen- 
ior-graduate total  was  6,193  compared  to  6,258  in 

International.  Newspapers  throughout  the  world 
continued  to  increase  their  international  contacts. 
The  International  Press  Institute  held  its  eighth  gen- 
eral assembly  in  Berlin  with  230  attending,  Tokyo 
was  chosen  as  the  1960  meeting  place. 

Journalism  researchers  from  many  parts  of  the 
world  met  in  Italy  for  a  session  of  the  International 
Association  for  Mass  Communications  Research. 
Newspapers  from  more  than  25  nations  were  repre- 
sented at  the  World  Press  Congress  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  Missouri  in  March,  and  the  International 
Federation  of  Publishers  of  Newspapers  and  Pub- 
lications ( FIEJ )  made  plans  for  a  joint  meeting  with 
ANPA  in  New  York  in  April  1960. 

In  July  the  UN  Economic  and  Security  Council 
appioved  a  draft  declaration  on  freedom  of  infor- 
mation, to  be  forwarded  to  all  members  as  a  pre- 
liminary to  consideration  in  1960.  Unesco  an- 
nounced that  about  100  countries  with  1,500  million 
population  were  adjudged  underdeveloped  in  media 
of  information  and  began  a  program  to  provide 
technical  and  other  assistance. 

The  problem  of  freedom  of  information,  and  free- 
dom to  state  opinions,  continued  to  plague  news- 
papers in  many  nations.  In  Brazil  the  Supreme 
Federal  Tribunal  reintroduced  the  Security  Law 
used  to  exercise  control  over  the  press  during  the 
Vargas  dictatorship.  In  Greece  two  newspaper  di- 
rectors were  sentenced  to  six  months  imprisonment 
and  heavily  fined  for  "insulting  the  authorities."  In 
Turkey  the  government  began  to  ease  pressure  on 
journalists  and  talked  of  an  amnesty,  but  later  in  the 
year  restrictive  measures  were  reimposed  and  the 
press  minister  warned  that  "stories  and  pictures  that 
the  government  does  not  want,  should  not  be 
printed."  On  October  14  alone,  25  trials  of  news- 
paper men  were  held  in  Istanbul,  Ankara,  and  Izmir. 

In  France  press  circles  were  troubled  by  a  new 
judicial  reform  law  stating  that  stories  which  at- 
tempt to  "throw  discredit  on  juridical  act  or  deci- 
sion would  be  punishable  by  one  to  ten  months 
imprisonment  and  fines  of  50,000  to  2  million  francs. 
On  and  off  during  the  year  editions  of  papers  were 
seized  because  of  comments  on  Algeria  or  stories 
criticizing  government  officials. 

The  Madras  State  government  in  India  in  Novem- 
ber sent  to  the  government  of  India  a  draft  bill  to 
control  "yellow  journalism."  In  Burma  four  news- 
paper directors  were  arrested  and  three  publications 
seized  under  current  emergency  regulations.  In  Iraq 
penalties  up  to  three  years  imprisonment  were 


stipulated  in  new  government  measures  forbidding 
pressmen  to  criticize  the  government  and  religion 
or  to  comment  prejudicially  on  court  cases  and  mili- 
tary questions.  —LESLIE  G.  MOELLER 
NEW  YORK.  A  Middle  Atlantic  State.  Area:  49,576 
sq.mi.  Pop.  (1958  est.):  16,229,000.  Chief  cities 
(1950):  Albany  (capital)  134,995,  New  York  City 
7,891,957,  Buffalo  580,132,  Rochester  332,488, 
Syracuse  220,583,  Yonkers  152,798,  Utica  101,531, 
Schenectady  91,785,  Binghamton  80,674,  Troy  72,- 
311,  Mount  Vernon  71,899,  Elmira  49,716,  White 
Plains  43,466. 

Nickname,  The  Empire  State.  Motto,  Excelsior 
(Higher).  Flower,  Rose.  Bird,  none.  Song  (Four 
unofficial).  Entered  the  Union,  July  26,  1788.  See 
EDUCATION,  SCHOOLS,  VITAL  STATISTICS. 

Finance  For  the  fiscal  year  ended  Mar.  31,  1958. 
general  revenue  amounted  to  $1,949.4  million;  ana 
general  expenditure,  $2,289.2  million.  Borrowing 
during  the  fiscal  year  amounted  to  $161.8  million; 
and  debt  redemption  was  $61.1  million. 

Elections.  There  were  no  general  elections  for  ma- 
jor state-wide  office  in  1959. 

Legislation.  The  New  York  legislature  met  in  reg- 
ular session  from  January  7  through  March  25,  and 
in  special  session  on  July  1.  A  budget  of  slightly 
over  $2  billion  was  approved  for  the  fiscal  year  be- 
ginning Apr.  1,  1959.  This  compares  with  $1.8  bil- 
lion approved  a  year  ago.  Of  the  new  budget,  more 
than  $1  billion  is  for  State  aid  to  local  govern- 
ments, including  more  than  $634  million  for  educa- 
tion General  State  government  operations  will  ac- 
count for  $675  million,  and  capital  construction  for 
$300  million.  Various  tax  changes  enacted  are  an- 
ticipated to  produce  new  revenues  of  $272  million 
in  fiscal  I960,  and  $325  million  in  subsequent  years. 
Inheritance  tax  schedules  were  revised,  the  gaso- 
line tax  was  raised  from  4$  to  6<f  a  gallon,  diesel 
fuel  taxes  from  6tf  to  9tf  a  gallon,  cigarette  taxes 
from  3tf  to  5tf  a  pack,  and  a  new  tax  was  placed 
on  other  tobacco  products.  Fees  for  hunting  and 
fishing  licenses  were  raised.  The  number  of  races 
presented  each  day  and  the  days  of  racing  per  year 
were  increased  in  order  to  obtain  additional  revenue 
from  parimutuel  betting. 

An  Office  of  Local  Government  and  an  Office  of 
Transportation  were  established  in  the  Executive 
Department.  An  Office  for  Atomic  Development  was 
established.  Civil  service,  legislative  and  judicial 
employees,  received  pay  increases  totaling  more 
than  $20  million.  The  legislature  passed  for  the  first 
time  a  constitutional  amendment  which,  if  reenacted 
in  1961  and  then  approved  by  the  electorate,  will 
revise  the  State  court  system. 

An  appropriation  of  $2.7  million  for  State  aid  to 
municipal  colleges  of  New  York  City  was  approved, 
and  in  addition  $8.5  million  was  appropriated  to 
continue  State  aid  to  the  same  institutions  for 
teacher  preparation.  The  State  Dormitory  Author- 
ity was  authorized  to  build  libraries,  classrooms, 
laboratories,  and  administrative  buildings  as  well  as 
dormitories,  and  to  provide  buildings  on  campuses 
of  private  as  well  as  public  installations.  A  constitu- 
tional amendment  to  authorize  New  York  City  to 
issue  $500  million  in  bonds  outside  the  debt  limit 
for  school  construction  was  approved  for  the  sec- 
ond time,  and  submitted  to  the  voters  in  the  Novem- 
ber election  where  it  was  defeated. 

The  Department  of  Motor  Vehicles  was  estab- 
lished and  authorized  to  establish  a  system  of  stag- 
gered times  for  issuing  motor  vehicle  and  driver 
licenses.  Permanent  license  plates  with  annual  tags 
were  authorized. 

Legislation  in  the  field  of  corrections  and  crime 
control  included  a  measure  setting  up  a  new  police 
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training  council  and  authorizing  it  to  establish  mini- 
mum training  standards  for  alilocal  police  officers. 
Those  appointed  after  a  specified  time  must  meet 
the  new  standards.  A  maximum  of  15  years  in  prison 
was  set  for  persons  convicted  of  buying  or  selling 
narcotics.  Another  act  provided  that  individuals  who 
refused  to  testify  before  a  grand  jury  concerning 
contracts  with  governmental  agencies  shall  be 
barred  from  entering  into  further  public  contracts 
for  five  years. 

Labor  legislation  included  an  enactment  requir- 
ing labor  unions  to  submit  financial  reports  and  pro- 
hibiting union  officials  from  having  financial  inter- 
ests in  concerns  with  which  they  negotiate.  The  law 
also  made  it  illegal  to  induce  union  officials  to  com- 
mit illegal  acts.  Unemployment  insurance  coverage 
was  extended  to  all  concerns  employing  one  or  more 
persons,  and  temporary  emergency  unemployment 
benefits  were  continued.  The  provisions  of  the  sick- 
ness and  disability  law  were  extended  to  cover  em- 
ployers of  three  or  more  persons,  and  similar  provi- 
sions were  adopted  for  workmen's  compensation. 
The  maximum  amount  a  bank  or  insurance  company 
may  lend  to  the  New  York  Development  Corpora- 
tion was  increased  from  $250,000  to  $500,000.  Limi- 
tations on  mortgage  loans  by  savings  banks  were 
liberalized,  and  the  Uniform  Gifts  to  Minors  Act  was 
adopted. 

Residential  rent  control  was  extended  for  two 
years  and  business  rent  control  was  extended  with 
some  modification  for  one  year.  Legislation  was 
adopted  to  assist  urban  renewal  programs  and  to  en- 
courage construction  of  middle  income  housing. 

An  act  was  adopted  to  eliminate  primaries  when 
there  are  no  contests.  The  act  was  contingent  on 
the  approval  of  a  constitutional  amendment  which 
was  submitted  to  the  voters  and  approved  in  the 
November  election.  Another  amendment  approved 
in  the  election  will  require  public  officials  to  testify 
about  their  conduct  in  any  office  held  within  the 
past  five  years  rather  than  only  about  an  office  held 
at  the  time  of  investigation,  as  in  the  past. 

Officers,  1959.  Governor,  Nelson  A.  Rockefeller; 
Lieut.  Governor,  Malcolm  Wilson;  Secretary  of 
State,  Caroline  K.  Simon;  Attorney  General,  Louis 
J.  Lefkowitz;  State  Treasurer,  James  R.  Macduff; 
State  Comptroller,  Arthur  Levitt. 
NEW  ZEALAND.  A  member  of  the  Commonwealth  in 
the  South  Pacific  Ocean,  consisting  mainly  of  two 
large  islands  (North  and  South  Islands)  about  1,200 
mi.  east  of  the  southeastern  coast  of  Australia.  The 
country  has  jurisdiction  over  Western  Samoa  (a  UN 
trusteeship),  Tokelau  (Union)  Islands,  some  islands 
of  Oceania,  and  the  Ross  Dependency. 

Arta  ond  Population.  Total  area  ( exclusive  of  island 
territories):  103,736  sq.mi.,  of  which  North  Island 
is  44,821  sq.mi.  and  South  Island  58,093  sq.mi.  Pop. 
(1959  UN  est.):  2,331,000,  including  147,000 
Maoris.  Chief  cities  (1958  est):  Auckland  401,500 
inhabitants,  Christchurch  205,500,  Wellington  ( cap- 
ital)  141,300,  Dunedin  101,600. 

Education  and  Religion.  Education  is  compulsory 
between  the  ages  of  7  and  15,  and  is  given  either  at 
a  free  secular  state  school  or  at  a  private  primary 
school  At  the  beginning  of  1958  there  were  1,964 
public  primary  schools  with  an  enrollment  of  349,- 
000  pupils,  and  160  Maori  village  schools  with 
13,000  pupils.  There  are  high  schools  for  both 
groups  and  extensive  facilities  tor  technical  instruc- 
tion. The  University  of  New  Zealand,  with  11,000 
students  in  1957,  includes  the  University  of  Otago 
at  Dunedin,  the  University  of  Canterbury  at  Christ- 
church,  the  University  of  Auckland,  and  the  Victoria 
University  at  Wellington.  There  are  two  agricul- 
tural colleges  affiliated  with  the  University  of  New 


Zealand.  There  are  also  schools  of  mines,  teacher 
training  colleges,  and  many  schools  for  the  handi- 


**.v,  chief  denominational  groups  (1956  census) 
were  as  follows:  Church  of  England  781,000  mem- 
bers; Presbyterian  484,000;  Roman  Catholic  311,- 
000;  Methodist  162,000.  Ratana,  second  only  to  the 
Church  of  England  among  the  Maoris,  had  20,000 
adherents. 

Production.  In  spite  of  the  expansion  of  industry 
and  recent  efforts  to  encourage  it,  New  Zealand's 
economy  still  depends  upon  grazing  to  furnish  the 
exports  which  maintain  the  country^  high  standard 
of  living.  Wool  is  the  most  important  trading  asset, 
and  New  Zealand  is  third  (after  Australia  and  the 
U.S.S.R. )  in  world  wool  production.  The  1958-59 
wool  clip  was  approximately  1.2  million  bales,  with 
a  monetary  value  less  than  in  the  two  previous  sea- 
sons. Butter  (of  which  New  Zealand  is  the  world's 
fifth  largest  producer),  cheese,  mutton,  and  lamb 
are  also  produced  in  quantity.  Meat  production  in 
the  1957-58  season  reached  a  record  total  of  682,000 
tons.  Wheat,  oats,  barley,  tobacco,  fruits,  and  veg- 
etables are  raised.  Livestock  in  1957:  sheep  42  mfl- 
lion;  cattle  6  million;  hogs  602,000. 

The  leading  manufactures  are  frozen  and  pre- 
served meats,  butter,  and  cheese.  Motor  vehicle  as- 
sembly and  repairs  have  moved  into  third  place, 
and  the  production  of  machinery  is  increasing.  Cold, 
silver,  tungsten,  and  a  variety  of  other  minerals  are 
extracted. 

Foreign  Trod*.  Imports  in  1958  were  £284.3  mil- 
lion and  exports  £249.8  million,  leaving  a  consider- 
able trade  deficit.  In  the  first  six  months  of  1959  the 
gap  was  closed  and  there  was  an  export  surplus. 
Wool,  meats,  butter,  and  cheese  are  the  chief  ex- 
ports. Machinery,  motor  vehicles  and  petroleum 
products  are  the  most  important  imports.  The 
United  Kingdom  is  by  far  the  best  customer  and 
furnishes  more  than  one-half  of  the  imports,  'the 
United  States  is  the  second  best  customer  and  Aus- 
tralia the  next  largest  supplier  of  goods  to  New 
Zealand. 

Transportation.  In  1958  there  were  3,500  mi.  of 
government  railways  in  operation.  The  New  Zealand 
National  Airways  Corporation,  a  government  enter- 
prise, operates  most  of  the  internal  air  services. 
Overseas  services  are  supplied  by  three  international 
air  companies  and  by  Tasman  Empire  Airways. 

Finance.  The  budget  for  1959-60  estimated  taxa- 
tion for  the  Consolidated  Fund  and  the  Social  Se- 
curity Fund  at  £280.4  million,  £5.8  million  less 
than  their  annual  revenue  in  1958-59.  Total  taxa- 
tion was  estimated  at  £300.8  million  (  £306  mil- 
lion in  1958-59).  For  the  year  ended  Aug.  31, 1959, 
there  was  a  surplus  of  £46.9  million  in  New  Zea- 
land's overseas  exchange  transactions,  compared 
with  a  deficit  of  £39.8  million  in  the  preceding  12 
months. 

Government.  Executive  power  is  vested  in  a  gov- 
ernor general,  appointed  by  the  Crown  for  five  years 
on  recommendation  of  the  New  Zealand  govern- 
ment. Legislative  power  rests  with  a  parliament  of 
one  chamber  since  the  abolition  of  the  upper  house, 
the  Legislative  Council,  in  1951.  As  New  Zealand 
lacks  a  written  constitution,  the  constitution  may 
now  be  altered  by  a  majority  vote  in  the  surviving 
lower  chamber,  the  House  of  Representatives.  The 
House  of  Representatives  consists  of  80  members, 
including  four  Maoris,  elected  every  three  years  by 
general  male  and  female  suffrage.  The  standing  of 
the  parties  in  the  House  of  Representatives  after  the 
general  election  of  Nov.  30,  1957,  was  as  follows: 
Labor  party  41  seats;  National  party  39  seats.  Gov- 
ernor General:  Viscount  Cobham.  Prime  Minister, 


Palestine  Arab  refugees  in  UNRWA's  Gou- 
raud  Camp,  northeast  of  Beirut,  number 
over  3,000,  from  children,  above,  to  old 
people,  right  Below,  refugee  school  girls  in 
the  Gaza  Strip  at  recess  (United  Nations) 


Galma  Ulanova,  prima  ballerina  of  the  Bolshoi  Ballet,  dances  GISELLE  during  the  Ballet's 
U  S  tour,  above  Below,  Eileen  Brennan  and  William  Graham  play  in  Rick  Beso/an's  musical 
spoof,  LITTLE  MARY  SUNSHINE,  left,  and  Ruby  Dee,  Ossie  Davis,  and  Lonnie  Elder  are  in  A 
RAISIN  IN  THE  SUN,  right,  Lorraine  Hansberry's  extraordinarily  successful  first  play 
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Minister  of  External  Affairs,  Minister  of  Maori  Af- 
fairs: Walter  Nash. 

Events,  1959.  The  year  was  one  of  recovery  from 
the  serious  foreign  trade  position  of  1958,  when  ex- 
ports dropped  so  seriously  that  imports  had  to  be 
restricted  and  foreign  loans  obtained  in  London, 
Australia,  and  New  York.  Import  restrictions  were 
relaxed  at  the  beginning  of  1959  and  again  in  April, 
so  that  the  requests  of  industries  for  material 
and  equipment  rose.  A  new  schedule  was  an- 
nounced for  1960  which  would  make  it  possible  for 
imports  to  be  much  higher  than  in  1959. 

New  Zealand  was  host  to  the  ministers'  confer- 
ence of  the  Southeast  Asia  Treaty  Organization 
(SEATO)  in  April.  Prime  Minister  Nash  empha- 
si/ed  the  usefulness  of  SEATO  in  working  for  per- 
manent peace  and  also  indicated  that  the  threat  of 
Communist  countries'  dumping  of  low-priced  goods 
in  Asia  was  a  matter  of  concern.  Interest  in  Asia  was 
further  demonstrated  by  Mr.  Nash's  visit  to  Japan 
in  February  and  by  the  visit  of  Indonesia's  Foreign 
Minister  Subandrio  to  Wellington  early  in  the  year. 
New  Zealand  was  a  signatory  of  the  12-nation  treaty 
on  Antarctica  that  was  signed  December  1.  A  sec- 
tion of  the  treaty  providea  that  all  signatories  must 
give  the  other  nations  a  timetable  of  planned  move- 
ments of  expeditions  and  ships,  with  fists  of  military 
personnel  and  equipment. 

The  New  Zealand  parliament  passed  the  Samoa 
Amendment  bill,  which  provided  tor  a  form  of  cabi- 
net government  for  Western  Samoa  ( a  New  Zealand 
UN  trusteeship)  on  October  1.  Under  this  law  the 
internal  administration  of  Western  Samoa  is  vested 
in  a  cabinet  responsible  to  the  legislative  assembly 
and  presided  over  by  the  prime  minister.  The  coun- 
cil of  state,  which  comprises  the  New  Zealand  High 
Commissioner  and  the  two  fautua,  will  review  cabi- 
net decisions  and  discuss  them  with  the  cabinet. 
Following  the  passage  of  the  bill,  Western  Samoa 
elected  its  first  prime  minister,  Fiame  Mataafa. 
Prime  Minister  Nash  said  that  New  Zealand  would 
continue  to  give  all  aid  possible  and,  if  necessary, 
defend  Western  Samoa. 

New  Zealand,  which  has  shown  satisfaction  in  the 
relationship  between  the  white  and  Maori  popula- 
tions and  nas  given  high  political  and  diplomatic 
posts  to  Maoris,  had  difficulties  in  this  respect  in 

1959.  A  son  of  a  Maori  Anglican  bishop  who  was 
also  the  brother  of  the  New  Zealand  High  Com- 
missioner in  Malaya,  was  refused  service  in  a  hotel 
because  of  his  color.  The  Prime  Minister  and  the 
Maori  Minister  of  Forests  expressed  the  country's 
criticism  of  the  refusal.  Further  embarrassment  was 
caused  by  the  decision  of  the  Rugby  Union  to  ex- 
clude Maoris  from  the  New  Zealand  rugby  football 
team  which  was  scheduled  to  visit  South  Africa  in 

1960.  It  was  known  that  the  Maoris  would  not  be 
welcome  in  South  Africa  because  of  that  country's 
policy  of  strict  segregation,  and  one  faction  argued 
that  the  decision  was  in  the  interest  of  maintaining 
good   Commonwealth   relations.   Others   protested 
that  New  Zealand  was  recognized  as  racially  inte- 
grated, and  that  South  Africans  playing  rugby  in 
New  Zealand  had  raised  no  objection  to  the  mixed 
teams.  University  students,  including  Maoris  and 
Indians,  staged  a  protest  demonstration  in  front  of 
Parliament  House  in  June. 

— ALZADA  COMSTOCK 

NGO  DINH  DIEM.  President  of  the  Republic  of  Viet- 
nam, b.  1901  (?).  After  holding  various  Civil 
Service  posts,  including  Minister  of  the  Interior 
(1933),  he  retired  from  public  life,  1933-45.  He 
was  captured  by  Vietminh  forces  but  was  later  re- 
leased. In  1949  he  refused  a  cabinet  post  and  went 
into  self-imposed  exile  in  Europe  and  the  United 


States,  1950-53.  In  1954  he  returned  to  Vietnam 
to  become  Prime  Minister  and  Minister  of  Defense. 
In  1956,  he  was  elected  the  first  President  of  the 
Republic  of  Vietnam  by  the  first  Legislative  As- 
sembly. 

NICARAGUA.  The  largest  of  the  Central  American 
republics.  Area:  57,143  sq.mi.  Pop.  (1958  est.): 
1,378,000.  Chief  cities:  Managua  (capital)  176,569 
inhabitants  in  1955,  Le6n  59,107,  Granada  35,975, 
Masaya  35,591,  Chinandega  24,908.  The  people  are 
of  Indian,  Spanish,  or  mixed  origin. 

Education  and  Religion.  In  1954  there  were  2,008 
state  elementary  schools,  42  secondary  schools,  and 
one  university.  The  total  number  of  pupils  was  142,- 
720.  About  65  percent  of  the  population  is  illiterate. 
Most  are  Roman  Catholic  although  religious  free- 
dom is  guaranteed.  Spanish  is  the  language  of  the 
country. 

Production.  Agriculture  and  cattle  grazing  provide 
a  livelihood  for  80  percent  of  the  population.  The 
cotton  crop  for  1959-60  was  expected  to  reach  170,- 
000  to  190,000  bales,  and  the  second  most  important 
crop,  coffee,  was  estimated  at  420,000  bags  of  150 
Ib.  each.  Large  scale  cacao  production  is  being  en- 
couraged. Also  produced  are  sugarcane,  corn,  beans 
rice,  tobacco,  sesame  seed,  bananas,  cattle,  and  meat 
products.  Mahogany,  cedar,  wild  rubber,  and  dye 
woods  grow  in  the  forests  which  cover  70  percent  of 
the  country.  Gold  production  is  the  country's  third 
most  valuable  enterprise  and  considerable  silver  is 
mined. 

Foreign  Trade.  In  1958  imports  were  valued  at 
77.94  million  c6rdobas;  exports  63.77  million  cor- 
dobas.  The  leading  exports,  in  value,  were  cotton, 
coffee,  sugar  (18,000  tons  in  1959),  gold,  cotton- 
seed (77,110  short  tons  in  1959),  sesame  seed,  meat 
(50,000  head  of  cattle  in  1959),  and  lumber.  The 
coffee  export  quota  for  1959-60  was  344,000  bags. 
The  United  States  is  Nicaragua's  chief  supplier  and 
the  largest  purchaser  of  her  exports.  Principal  im- 
ports were  machinery,  motor  vehicles,  rubber  and 
manufactures,  gasoline,  and  chemicals. 

Transportation  and  Communications.  There  were  268 
mi.  of  railway  track  in  1954.  Most  of  the  roads  are 
mere  ox  cart  tracks  but  good  roads  are  under  con- 
struction. The  Nicaraguan  sections  of  the  Roosevelt 
and  the  Pan  American  highways  are  being  built. 
At  the  end  of  1955  there  were  8,670  vehicles  of  all 
classes  registered.  Five  airlines  provide  flight  ser- 
vice. The  postal,  telegraph,  and  telephone  systems 
are  under  government  control. 

Finance.  The  national  budget  for  1958-59  antici- 
pated revenues  of  265.5  million  c6rdobas,  and  ex- 
penditures of  289  million  c6rdobas  (The  c6rdoba 
equals  U.S.$0.1428.) 

Events,  1959.  Political  Activities.  In  February  the 
Independent  Liberal  party  and  the  Conservative 
party,  the  two  major  opposition  groups,  signed  a 
pact  of  union  in  their  struggle  against  President 
Luis  A.  Somoza.  They  stated  that,  because  of  the 
Somoza  family  dictatorship,  Nicaragua  was  one  of 
the  three  Latin  American  countries  which  had  been 
kept  from  joining  the  democratic  republics  of  the 
hemisphere. 

The  opposition's  criticism  of  the  government  in- 
creased to  such  an  extent  that  in  April  the  Arch- 
bishop and  five  bishops,  in  order  to  alleviate  the 
situation,  offered  their  services  as  mediators.  Presi- 
dent Somoza  agreed  to  the  proposal  for  mediation, 
but  in  such  a  way  that  it  was  clear  that  he  had  no 
intention  of  resigning  from  political  power;  as  a  re- 
sult, the  mediation  plan  was  dropped. 

A  strike  against  the  government  brought  commer- 
cial activities  in  Managua  to  a  halt  early  in  June. 
The  strike  was  the  first  significant  act  of  civil  pro- 
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test  against  the  Somoza  family  since  it  took  control 
of  the  government  in  1933.  Hie  strike  was  called 
when  economic  negotiations  between  a  civic  com- 
mittee and  the  President  broke  down.  The  govern- 
ment declared  martial  law  and  rumors  of  an  uprising 
circulated  widely  during  the  strike. 

Invasion  and  Rebellion.  On  June  2,  two  plane  loads 
of  rebels  flew  into  Nicaragua  from  Costa  Rica.  They 
found  little  organized  support  within  the  country 
and  had  to  take  to  the  jungles.  They  later  surren- 
dered to  the  national  guard.  The  government  com- 
plained to  the  Organization  of  American  States,  ac- 
cusing Cuba  of  having  given  aid  to  the  rebels.  The 
OAS  investigating  committee  reported  that  the 
rebels'  military  equipment  had  been  bought  in  Costa 
Rica,  but  no  statement  was  made  concerning  ex- 
ternal aggression. 

In  November,  Chester  Lacayo,  of  the  Nicaraguan 
Revolutionary  Movement,  claimed  that  three  groups 
of  rebels  were  conducting  guerrilla  activities  in  the 
country.  One  group  was  in  the  mountain  area  of 
Las  Segovias,  the  others  in  Chantales  province. 

Ifo  Economy.  The  harvest  of  cotton  during  1959 
was  around  330,000  bales,  setting  a  record.  Cotton 
exports,  however,  decreased  slightly  and  growers 
had  to  depend  on  government  subsidies.  The  pro- 
duction of  coffee  was  about  10  percent  smaller  than 
in  1958.  Foreign  exchange  reserves,  which  had  de- 
clined to  about  $8  million  in  1958,  continued  to 
drop,  a  phenomenon  occurring  in  many  other  Latin 
American  countries.  The  government  increased  im- 
port duties  on  many  commodities  and  raised  taxes 
and  fees  on  import  documents  to  curb  this  trend. 
The  administration  borrowed  $12  million  from  for- 
eign banks,  in  spite  of  protests  by  the  opposition. 
The  U.S.  Development  Fund  announced  that  it 
would  lend  $10  million  to  Nicaragua  for  economic 
development,  especially  for  highway  construction. 

Somoza's  opposition  claimea  that  economic  con- 
ditions in  the  rural  areas  were  deteriorating  rapidly, 
urging  the  OAS  and  President  Eisenhower's  new 
advisory  committee  on  Latin  American  Affairs  to 
send  a  commission  to  the  country  to  study  and  re- 
port on  the  situation.  —  MIGUEL  JORR!N 
NICKEL.  World  Production.  According  to  the  U.S. 
Bureau  of  Mines  reports,  world  production  of  nickel 
(including  an  estimate  of  55,000  tons  for  the  Soviet 
Union)  decreased  about  22  percent  from  314,000 
short  tons  in  1957  to  245,000  tons  in  1958.  Canada 
produced  140,848  short  tons  in  1958  (57.5  percent 
of  the  total)  compared  with  187,958  tons  in  1957, 
the  highest  on  record.  Output  during  the  first  nine 
months  of  1959  reached  133,487  short  tons,  com- 
pared with  130,146  short  tons  during  the  same  pe- 
riod of  1958.  Minor  producers  were  Cuba,  New 
Caledonia,  and  the  Union  of  South  Africa. 

United  States.  Total  primary  domestic  output, 
chiefly  from  Oregon,  was  11,740  short  tons  in  1958. 
Consuming  industries  depend  upon  imports  for 
additional  supplies.  Imports  decreased  from  140,000 
tons  of  nickel  content  in  1957  to  90,000  tons  in  1958. 
For  the  first  eight  months  of  1959  imports  totaled 
80,499  tons.  Corresponding  figures  for  consumption 
were,  respectively,  122,466  tons,  79,000  tons,  and 
77,229  tons.  Of  the  1958  consumption  51  percent 
was  used  in  steel  and  cast  iron,  23  percent  in  non- 
ferrous  alloys,  and  11  percent  in  electroplating. 

—BERENICE  B.  MITCHELL 

NIGER,  Republic  of.  A  former  French  Overseas  Ter- 
ritory of  French  West  Africa,  an  autonomous  re- 
public in  the  French  Community  since  1958.  Area: 
458,976  sq.mi.  Pop.  (1958):  2,400,000,  including 
3,000  non-Africans.  Capital:  Niamey  (20,000).  In 
1958  there  were  137  schools  with  44,801  students. 
Hie  principal  religion  is  Moslem. 


Agriculture  is  the  chief  occupation,  the  products 
being  cotton,  rice,  millet,  groundnuts,  and  beans. 
The  principal  exports  are  peanuts,  livestock,  and 
furs.  In  1958,  imports  amounted  to  $8.8  million  and 
exports  totaled  $15.2  million.  Of  the  75,146  metric 
tons  of  produce  exported  in  1957,  groundnuts  ac- 
counted for  57,374  metric  tons.  Nearly  all  of  the 
exports  went  to  Nigeria. 

The  ordinary  budget  for  1958  balanced  at  3,232 
million  francs  CFA;  the  extraordinary  budget  at  381 
million  francs  CFA.  (One  CFA  franc  equals  U.S.- 
$0.0048.)  The  constitution  of  the  Niger  Republic 
was  adopted  on  Feb.  25,  1959.  The  unicameral  As- 
sembly  (60  members)  is  elected  by  universal  suf- 
frage for  a  term  of  five  years.  Executive  authority  is 
in  the  hands  of  the  Premier,  chosen  by  an  absolute 
majority  of  the  Assembly.  The  constitution  guaran- 
tees the  independence  of  judicial  authority.  The  ma- 
jor political  parties  are  the  African  Democratic  Rally 
and  the  African  Regroupment  party.  President  of 
the  Council:  Hamani  Diori. 

NIGERIA,  Federation  of.  Britain's  largest  remaining 
colony,  internally  self-governing  since  Mar.  15, 
1959,  and  due  to  achieve  complete  independence  in 
October  1960.  Situated  on  the  west  coast  of  Africa, 
the  country  is  divided  into  the  Northern,  Eastern, 
and  Western  regions,  the  quasi-federal  territory  of 
the  Southern  Cameroons,  and  the  federal  territory 
of  Lagos.  The  northern  part  of  the  Cameroons  Trust 
Territory  is  administered  as  part  of  the  Northern  Re- 
gion. Total  area  (including  Cameroons):  373,250 
sq.mi.  Pop.  ( 1959  est. ) :  35  million.  Principal  cities 
(1957  est.T:  Lagos  (capital)  324,000,  Ibadan  500,000, 
Ogbomosho  140,000,  Kano  130,000. 

Education  and  Religion.  In  1957  there  were  approxi- 
mately 2  million  students  in  primary  schools  ( out  of 
5  million  school-age  children ) ,  and  30,000  students 
in  162  secondary  schools.  In  1958,  there  were  850 
students  at  the  University  College  at  Ibadan,  and 
800  students  attended  the  Nigerian  College  of  Arts, 
Science,  and  Technology.  According  to  the  1952-53 
census,  there  are  more  tnan  14  million  Moslems  and 
seven  million  Christians. 

Production.  Agriculture  is  of  primary  importance, 
the  main  crops  being  cassava,  yams,  guinea  corn, 
millet,  peanuts,  oil  palms,  maize,  cocoa,  rice,  ana 
cotton.  Logs,  timber,  and  plywood  are  also  pro- 
duced. A  sharp  decline  in  the  buying  price  of 
groundnuts,  and  also  adverse  weather  conditions, 
reduced  the  1959  crop  to  520,000  tons,  compared 
with  700,000  tons  in  1958.  The  cotton  crop  also 
dropped  from  124,000  tons  in  1958  to  85,000  tons 
in  1959.  Crude  oil  production,  which  was  begun  in 
February  1958,  reached  500,000  tons  a  year  by  the 
end  of  1959.  Coal,  lead,  zinc,  and  gold  are  mined. 

Foreign  Trade.  Total  imports  for  1958  were  £  160 
million;  exports  £131  million.  Trade  with  Britain 
accounted  tor  45  percent  of  all  imports  and  60  per- 
cent of  all  exports.  Log  and  lumber  exports  during 
1958  reached  a  combined  total  of  133.2  million 
board  ft. 

Transportation  and  Communications.  There  are  1,770 
mi.  of  railroad  track  and  37,033  mi.  of  highways  and 
roads.  In  1958,  there  were  38,000  motor  vehicles 
registered,  and  26,187  telephones  were  in  use. 

Financ*.  The  budget  for  1958-59  amounted  to 
£72,012,000  for  revenue;  £64,244,000  for  expendi- 
tures. In  1959  the  public  debt  stood  at  £17,050,- 
000.  The  units  of  currency  are  the  West  African 
shilling  (equals  U.S. $0.14),  and  the  Nigerian  pound 
( equals  U.S.$2.80). 

Govtrnmont.  Until  October  1960,  the  government 
will  be  based  on  the  Constitution  of  1954  with  a 
governor  general  who  has  overall  authority,  a  fed- 
eral premier,  and  regional  premiers  in  each  of  the 
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three  regions:  North,  East,  and  West.  In  1959  a 
new  Federal  House  of  Representatives  was  created 
with  312  seats.  See  Events  below.  Governor  Gen- 
eral: Sir  James  Robertson.  Premier:  Abubakar 
Tafawa  Balewa. 

Events,  1959.  Political  conflict  and  confusion  domi- 
nated the  Nigerian  scene  in  1959  as  the  country 
moved  toward  independence.  Chief  Obafemi 
Awolowo,  head  of  the  Liberal  Conservative  Action 
party  and  premier  of  the  Western  Region,  toured 
the  country  during  the  election  campaign  in  the  fall. 
On  Dec.  12,  1959,  nine  million  voters  (including 
two  million  women )  went  to  the  polls  in  Nigeria  s 
first  election.  Candidates  used  sky-writing,  televi- 
sion, helicopters,  and  drums  to  circulate  their  cam- 
paign promises.  A  number  of  riots  broke  out  in  tribal 
areas  and  four  policemen  were  injured  while  keep- 
ing order  at  the  polling  booths.  The  Northern  Peo- 
ples Congress,  headed  by  Sir  Alhaji  Ahmadu  Bello 
who  is  premier  of  Northern  Nigeria,  won  142  seats 
in  the  3 12- seat  parliament.  Dr.  Nnamdi  Azikiwe's 
left-wing  coalition  won  89  seats,  and  Chief 
Awolowo's  Liberal  Conservative  Action  Group 
gained  72.  The  NPC's  deputy  leader,  Alhaji  Abu- 
bakar Tafawa  Balewa,  was  reappointed  federal 
Prime  Minister  and  organized  a  coalition  with  the 
National  Council  of  Nigeria  and  the  Cameroons, 
Azikiwe's  party.  However,  Dr.  Azikawe  was  given 
no  portfolio  although  the  NCNC  has  seven  ministers 
in  the  18-man  cabinet.  As  the  year  ended,  it  ap- 
peared certain  the  Nigeria  would  remain  a  member 
of  the  Commonwealth  of  Nations  after  attaining  in- 
dependence in  October  1960. 

NIXON,  Richard  Milhous.  U.S.  Vice  President,  born 
Jan.  9,  1913,  in  Yorba  Linda,  Calif.,  educated  at 
Whittier  College  and  Duke  Universitv.  He  practiced 
law  in  Whittier,  Calif.,  until  1942.  From  1942-46, 
he  served  as  a  Lieutenant  Commander  in  the  U.S. 
Navy.  He  was  elected  to  Congress  as  a  Republican 
from  California  in  1946,  and  reelected,  1948.  He  ran 
successfully  for  the  Senate  in  1950,  and  was  elected 
Vice  President  in  1952  and  reelected  in  1956.  In 
1958  he  toured  South  America  and  in  1959  he 
visited  the  Soviet  Union.  See  UNITED  STATES. 
NKRUMAH,  Kwame.  Prime  Minister  of  Ghana,  born 
on  Sept.  18,  1909.  He  received  his  Master's  degree 
from  the  University  of  Pennsylvania  and  in  1944 
served  there  as  instructor  in  history  and  philosophy. 
From  1945-47  he  was  editor  of  the  New  African  in 
London,  England.  In  1949  he  formed  the  Conven- 
tion People's  party.  He  was  arrested  in  1950  and 
imprisoned  for  inciting  illegal  strikes.  In  1951  he 
was  released  to  become  Leader  of  Government  Busi- 
ness in  the  Assembly.  He  has  served  as  Prime  Min- 
ister of  Gold  Coast,  now  Ghana,  since  1952.  See 
GHANA. 

NOBEL  PRIZES.  Alfred  B.  Nobel,  Swedish  chemist 
and  inventor  of  pyroglycerine,  died  in  1896.  He 
provided  in  his  will  for  five  annual  prizes  to  be 
awarded  to  persons  who,  in  different  fields  of  ac- 
tivity, had  made  the  most  notable  contributions 
toward  the  progress  of  the  world  and  the  welfare  of 
humanity.  The  awards  in  physics  and  chemistry  are 
made  by  the  Roval  ( Swedish )  Academy  of  Sciences, 
those  in  physiology  and  medicine  by  the  Caroline 
Institute  in  Stockholm,  and  those  in  literature  by 
the  Swedish  Academy.  The  Norwegian  Nobel  In- 
stitute was  founded  in  1904  to  give  a  pertinent 
orientation  as  a  basis  for  decisions  on  the  Nobel 
Peace  Prize.  Decisions  are  made  by  the  Nobel  Com- 
mittee of  the  Norwegian  Storting. 

The  Nobel  prizes  are  distributed  annually  on  Dec- 
cember  10.  Awards  of  the  1959  prizes  (each  worth 
U.S. $40,208)  were  as  follows: 

Physics.  The  1959  award  was  shared  jointly  by  two 


American  nuclear  physicists.  They  were  Dr.  Owen 
Chamberlain  (b.  1920),  and  Dr.  Emilio  Gino  Segre* 
(b.  1905),  both  of  the  Lawrence  Radiation  Labora- 
tory at  the  University  of  California.  In  1955  they 
confirmed  the  existence  of  the  negatively  charged 
proton  (the  antiproton). 

Chemistry.  The  1959  prize  was  awarded  to  Prof. 
Taroslav  Heyrovskf  (b.  1890),  director  of  the  Po- 
larographical  Institute  of  Prague.  He  discovered  and 
developed  the  polarographic  method  of  analysis. 

Physiology  and  Medidn*.  Two  American  biochem- 
ists shared  the  1959  prize.  They  were  Dr.  Severe 
Ochoa  (b.  1905),  chairman  of  the  Biochemistry 
Department  of  the  New  York  University  School  of 
Medicine,  and  Dr.  Arthur  Kornberg  (b.  1918),  head 
of  the  Department  of  Biochemistry  at  the  Stanford 
University  School  of  Medicine.  The  official  citation 
specified  that  the  award  was  for  their  "discoveries  of 
the  mechanism  in  the  biological  synthesis  of  ribonu- 
clear  acids  and  deoxyribonucleic  acids." 

Literature.  An  Italian  poet,  Salvatore  Quasimodo, 
received  the  1959  award.  Signer  Quasimodo  (b. 
1901 )  has  written  five  volumes  of  poetry  including 
And  Suddenly  It  Is  Evening,  Life  Is  Not  a  Dream, 
and  The  Matchless  Earth.  The  award  was  for  "his 
lyrical  poetry,  which  with  classical  fire  expresses  the 
tragic  experience  of  life  in  our  times." 

Peace.  The  1959  prize  was  awarded  to  Philip 
Noel-Baker  (b.  1889),  British  Labour  party  mem- 
ber of  Parliament,  who  was  adjudged  the  man  "who 
has  done  the  most  or  best  to  further  brotherhood 
among  the  peoples,  to  abolish  or  cut  down  standing 
armies  and  to  create  or  further  the  work  of  peace 
congresses." 

NORFOLK  ISLAND.  An  island  territory  of  Australia 
in  the  south  Pacific,  930  miles  northeast  of  Sydney. 
Area:  13.5  sq.mi.  Pop.  (1957  est):  1,060.  The  cul- 
tivation of  citrus  fruits,  bananas,  coffee,  and  beans 
for  seed  is  second  in  importance,  after  the  whaling 
industry  (  £  106,182  worth  of  whale  products  were 
exported  in  1957).  Seat  of  government:  Kingston. 
Administrator:  R.  S.  Leydin. 

NORTH  AMERICA.  A  continent  of  the  Western 
Hemisphere.  Area:  8,292,438  sq.mi.  Pop.  (1957 
est.):  189  million.  See  the  separate  articles  on  its 
subdivisions,  countries,  and  territories. 
NORTH  ATLANTIC  TREATY  ORGANIZATION  (NATO).  A 
military  and  naval  alliance  of  15  European  and 
Western  Hemisphere  nations  (Belgium,  Canada, 
Denmark,  France,  Greece,  Iceland,  Italy,  Luxem- 
bourg, the  Netherlands,  Norway,  Portugal,  Turkey, 
the  United  Kingdom,  the  United  States,  and  West 
Germany),  organized  under  the  North  Atlantic 
Treaty  of  Washington  (Apr.  4,  1949).  Supreme 
Commander:  Gen.  Lauris  Norstad.  Military  Head- 
quarters (SHAPE):  Roquencourt  near  Paris,  France. 
Secretary  General:  Paul-Henri  Spaak.  Civilian 
Headquarters  (Secretariat):  Palais  de  Chaillot, 
Paris,  France. 

Events,  1959.  NATO  celebrated  ten  years  of  suc- 
cessful operation,  facing  new  problems  and  chal- 
lenges. Secretary  General  Paul-Henri  Spaak,  in  an 
address  at  Brussels,  on  March  20,  declared  that  the 
organization  had  been  "a  100  percent  success  in  its 
first  ten  years."  Specifically,  he  stated:  "It  has  been 
a  complete  success  in  the  sense  that  it  has  succeeded 
in  halting  the  Soviet  imperialist  drive  in  Eu- 
rope .  .  . 

At  the  opening  session  of  the  tenth  anniversary 
meeting  of  the  NATO  Council  of  Foreign  Ministers, 
at  Washington,  D.C.,  on  April  2,  President  Eisen- 
hower paid  tribute  to  the  achievements  of  the  or- 
ganization. He  cautioned  the  Allies  to  prepare  for 
more  years  of  "tension  and  bickering"  with  the  So- 
viet Union,  but  at  the  same  time  he  offered  every, 
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possible  negotiation  with  Russia  which  held  "prom- 
ise of  constructive  results." 

At  the  close  of  this  session  the  North  Atlantic 
Council  confirmed  its  unanimous  determination  to 
maintain  the  freedom  of  West  Berlin  and  the  rights 
and  obligations  of  the  Western  powers  in  that  city. 

As  a  token  of  NATO's  military  might,  Supreme 
Commander  General  Norstad  reviewed  a  parade  of 
5,000  troops  of  nine  Allied  nations  at  Mainz,  Ger- 
many, on  the  anniversary  day.  A  controversy  over 
General  Norstad's  role  arose  early  in  April  after  the 
General,  in  a  television  interview,  had  spoken 
sharply  against  disengagement  and  all  plans  for 
thinning  out  NATO  forces  in  Europe.  The  British 
press,  in  particular,  was  critical  of  the  general's  re- 
marks, in  the  context  of  the  improving  prospects  for 
East- West  negotiations. 

NATO's  principal  source  of  vexation  during  the 
year,  however,  was  France.  On  March  11,  the 
French  representative  in  the  Permanent  Council  of 
NATO  announced  that  General  de  Gaulle  had  de- 
cided to  keep  under  French  command  the  third  of 
the  French  Mediterranean  Fleet  that  had  been  ear- 
marked for  NATO  control  in  the  event  of  war.  The 
move  caused  consternation  among  France's  allies 
and  prompted  General  Norstad  to  voice  his  disap- 
proval on  March  19.  However,  he  declared  that  the 
withdrawal  of  such  a  small  force  should  not  be  in- 
terpreted as  a  sign  of  the  breakup  of  the  alliance. 

A  more  serious  development  occurred  in  the  sum- 
mer when  France  declared  that  she  would  not  allow 
American  nuclear  stock-piles  to  be  stored  on  her 
territory,  unless  given  a  snare  in  their  control  and  a 
voice  in  any  decision  to  use  atomic  weapons.  As  a 
result,  the  NATO  command  decided  to  shift  its 
principal  short-range  striking  force,  200  super-jets 
capable  of  carrying  atomic  bombs,  that  had  been 
based  at  four  airfields  in  eastern  France,  to  Britain 
and  Germany  instead.  On  July  8,  the  United  States 
formally  notified  NATO  that  it  intended  to  transfer 
its  European  tactical  air  group  out  of  France  "with- 
out further  delay." 

General  Norstad,  in  a  talk  at  Minneapolis,  Minn., 
on  Aug.  26,  explained  that  the  planes  were  being 
moved  because  "we  could  not  accept  a  situation 
that  left  a  considerable  part  of  our  defense  force 
indefinitely  separated  from  its  weapons." 

In  the  fall,  the  French  dealt  traditional  NATO 
concepts  a  third  blow.  In  an  address  to  the  French 
Staff  College  on  November  4,  President  de  Gaulle 
declared  France's  dissatisfaction  with  the  idea  of 
military  integration.  "If  your  country  is  forced  to 
make  war,"  he  told  the  young  officers,  "it  must  be  its 
war.  It  must  defend  itself,  by  itself  and  in  its  fashion 
.  .  .  using  its  men  and  its  material,  on  its  soil  .  .  ." 

In  what  appeared  to  be  a  veiled  attack  on  these 
remarks  by  President  de  Gaulle,  French  General 
Jean  Valluy,  commander  of  NATO  forces  for  Cen- 
tral Europe,  a  few  days  later  hit  out  at  the  "moral 
disengagement"  of  certain  nations  from  NATO  and 
added:  "If  this  continues,  General  Norstad  and  my- 
self will  find  ourselves  obliged  to  conceal  no  longer 
the  fact  that  we  cannot  carry  out  our  mission." 

Further  intra-NATO  tension  was  generated  when 
three  NATO  members  (Canada,  Norway,  and  Ice- 
land) voted  in  the  UN  Political  Committee  on  No- 
vember 13  for  the  Afro- Asian  resolution  asking 
France  to  refrain  from  its  planned  atomic  bomb 
test  in  the  Sahara,  while  three  other  NATO  coun- 
tries (Denmark,  Greece,  and  Turkey)  abstained. 

Fresh  light  was  shed  on  France's  attitude  toward 
NATO  at  a  press  conference  on  December  5  at 
which  French  Foreign  Minister  Maurice  Couve  de 
Murville  indicated  that  France  considered  NATO, 
established  ten  years  ago  to  meet  Soviet  aggression 


in  Europe,  was  technically  outdated  and  no  longer 
equipped  to  meet  its  purpose.  He  stated  that  tne 
NATO  members  had  to  realize  that  the  principal 
dangers  facing  the  West  had  shifted  to  the  Middle 
East  and  Africa. 

Difficulties  with  Iceland  continued.  In  the  spring, 
its  representatives  boycotted  the  tenth  anniversary 
celebrations  in  London  because  of  Iceland's  con- 
tinuing dispute  with  Britain  over  fishing  rights.  In 
the  fall  Iceland  again  raised  the  issue  of  the  with- 
drawal of  American  forces  from  its  NATO  bases  in 
Iceland. 

On  the  other  hand,  one  of  NATO's  many  internal 
feuds,  the  problem  of  Cyprus,  was  terminated  dur- 
ing the  year.  As  a  result,  late  in  February  a  con- 
tingent of  59  Greek  officers  and  men,  who  had  been 
recalled  by  their  government  from  the  Turkish 
NATO  base  at  Izmir,  returned  to  this  base  in  Feb- 
ruary, marking  the  end  of  the  long  rift  between 
Greece  and  Turkey  over  Cyprus. 

Early  in  Novemoer,  Secretary  General  Spaak  was 
active  in  the  efforts  of  the  smaller  NATO  nations  to 
secure  a  larger  share  in  preparations  for  the  summit 
conference  with  Soviet  Russia.  In  talks  with  British 
Prime  Minister  Macmillan  in  London  and  German 
Chancellor  Adenauer  at  Bonn,  as  well  as  with  other 
NATO  statesmen,  Spaak  urged  a  close  coordination 
between  the  NATO  conferences  due  in  December 
and  the  Western  pre-summit  meeting  scheduled  for 
the  same  month,  an  effort  that  met  with  some  suc- 
cess. 

On  December  15-17  the  regular  annual  meeting 
of  the  Atlantic  Pact  Foreign  Ministers  was  held  in 
Paris,  at  which  the  many  problems  raised  by 
France's  new  attitude  toward  NATO  were  thrashed 
out,  with  few  concrete  concessions  made  by  the 
French.  On  December  22  this  central  NATO  body 
met  again,  to  hear  a  report  on  the  pre-summit 
meeting,  begun  on  December  19,  of  the  Western  Big 
Four.  —  JOACHIM  JOESTEN 

NORTH  CAROLINA.  A  south  Atlantic  State.  Area: 
31,055  sq.mi.  Pop.  (1957  est.):  4,498,000.  Chief 
cities  (1950  census):  Raleigh  (capital)  65,679, 
Charlotte  134,042,  Winston-Salem  87,811,  Greens- 
boro 74,389,  Durham  71,311,  Asheville  53,000, 
Wilmington  45,043,  High  Point  39,973. 

Nickname,  The  Tarheel  State.  Motto,  Esse  Quam 
Videri  (To  Be  Rather  than  To  Seem ).  Flower,  Dog- 
wood. Song,  The  Old  North  State.  Entered  the 
Union,  Nov.  21,  1789.  See  EDUCATION,  SCHOOLS, 
VITAL  STATISTICS. 

Finance.  For  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30,  1958, 
general  revenue  amounted  to  $526.1  million;  and 
general  expenditure,  $542  million.  Borrowing  dur- 
ing the  fiscal  year  amounted  to  $24.5  million;  debt 
redemption  was  $15.5  million. 

Elections.  There  were  no  general  elections  for  ma- 
jor state-wide  officers  in  1959. 

Legislation.  The  North  Carolina  legislature  met  in 
regular  session  from  February  4  through  June  20. 
Revenue  measures  included  provision  for  withhold- 
ing of  income  tax  by  employers.  A  Department  of 
Water  Resources  was  created  under  the  general  pol- 
icy supervision  of  a  seven-member  Board  of  Water 
Resources  and  headed  by  a  Director. 

Another  act  places  responsibility  for  administer- 
ing a  system  for  managing  and  disposing  of  unallo- 
cated State  lands  in  the  State  Department  of  Ad- 
ministration. An  appropriation  of  $4.5  million  was 
made  for  the  construction  of  a  State  legislative 
building  to  house  the  General  Assembly  and  its  com- 
mittees and  employees. 

Another  water  bill  of  major  importance  was  the 
Small  Watershed  Act.  This  act  authorizes  the  crea- 
tion of  watershed  improvement  districts  within  exist- 
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ing  soil  conservation  districts.  The  new  watershed 
improvement  districts  will  be  able  to  operate  in  con- 
junction with  the  Federal  Small  Watershed  Act  of 
1954,  providing  among  other  things  for  a  Federal 
aid  program.  Another  act  authorizes  financial  par- 
ticipation by  counties,  cities,  and  towns  in  reservoir 
projects  of  the  U.S.  Corps  of  Engineers  which  will 
make  municipal  or  industrial  water  supply  avail- 
able under  the  provisions  of  the  Federal  Water 
Supply  Act  of  1958.  Funds  were  made  available  for 
the  protection  of  shore  and  beach  areas  by  the  De- 
partment of  Conservation  and  Development. 

Funds  were  appropriated  for  a  general  increase 
in  salaries  for  teachers  and  State  employees.  Teach- 
ers' salaries  were  raised  5  percent  dependent  upon 
the  availability  of  funds,  and  full  time  permanent 
State  employees  were  given  a  one-step  increase. 

An  Atomic  Energy  Advisory  Committee  was  cre- 
ated, which  is  to  analyze  the  studies,  recommenda- 
tions, and  proposals  of  State  departments  and  agen- 
cies and  act  in  an  advisory  and  coordinating  ca- 
pacity in  the  development  and  regulatory  activity  of 
the  State  relative  to  atomic  energy.  The  State  Board 
of  Health  was  given  authority  to  adopt  rules  and 
regulations  regarding  the  use,  storage,  transporta- 
tion and  disposal  of  radioactive  materials  and  ma- 
chines to  provide  protection  against  hazards,  and  is 
also  given  authority  to  require  registration  of  per- 
sons and  farms  using  such  materials. 

North  Carolina,  by  action  of  the  1959  legislature, 
became  the  first  State  in  the  Union  to  make  polio 
vaccination  compulsory.  The  Interstate  Compact  on 
Mental  Health  was  ratified. 

Officers,  1959.  Governor,  Luther  H.  Hodges;  Lieut. 
Governor,  Luther  E.  Barnhardt;  Secretary  of  State, 
Thad  Eure;  Attorney  General,  Malcolm  B.  Seawell; 
State  Treasurer,  Edwin  Gill;  State  Auditor,  Henry 
L.  Bridges. 

NORTH  DAKOTA.  A  west  north  central  State.  Area: 
70,665  sq.mi.  Pop.  ( 1958  est. ) :  650,000.  Chief  cities 
(1950):  Bismarck  (capital)  18,640,  Fargo  38,256, 
Grand  Forks  26.836,  Mmot  22,032. 

Nickname,  The  Fhckertail  State.  Motto,  Liberty 
and  Union,  Now  and  Forever,  One  and  Inseparable. 
Flower,  Wild  Frame  Rose.  Bird,  Western  Meadow- 
lark.  Song,  North  Dakota  Hymn.  Entered  the  Union, 
Nov.  2, 1889.  See  EDUCATION,  SCHOOLS,  VITAL  STA- 
TISTICS. 

Finanu.  For  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30,  1958. 
general  revenue  amounted  to  $118.1  million;  and 
general  expenditure,  $120  million.  Borrowing  during 
the  fiscal  year  amounted  to  $10.3  million;  debt  re- 
demption was  $5.1  million. 

Elections.  There  were  no  general  elections  for  ma- 
jor state-wide  office  in  1959. 

Legislation.  The  North  Dakota  legislature  met  in 
regular  session  from  January  6  through  March  7. 
The  legislature  appropriated:  approximately  $108.3 
million  for  the  biennium,  as  compared  with  a  total 
of  $92.7  million  approved  in  1957.  There  were  no 
major  new  tax  increases  but  some  fees  were  raised. 
The  law  that  had  given  a  2  percent  preference  to 
North  Dakota  firms  in  bidding  for  public  contracts 
was  repealed.  A  State  Administrator  of  Courts  to  be 
named  by  the  executive  committee  of  the  North 
Dakota  Bar  Association  was  provided  for.  Annual 
salaries  of  Supreme  Court  Justices  were  raised  from 
$10,000  to  $14,000,  and  of  District  Judges  from 
$8,000  to  $12,000. 

Approved  for  submission  to  the  voters  in  1960 
was  a  proposed  legislative  apportionment  amend- 
ment to  the  constitution.  The  measure,  if  approved 
by  the  voters,  will  provide  that  the  present  sena- 
torial districts  be  retained,  and  that  after  each  ten 
years'  census  the  House  be  reapportioned  on  a  pop- 


ulation basis,  except  that  there  will  be  at  least  one 
Representative  for  each  county  or  part  of  a  county 
in  a  senatorial  district. 

The  compulsory  school  attendance  age  was  raised 
from  14  to  16.  The  Board  of  Higher  Education  was 
authorized  to  issue  revenue  bonds  for  construction 
of  certain  specified  revenue  producing  buildings, 
such  as  dormitories. 

Highway  legislation  included  a  measure  raising 
fees  by  10  percent  on  trucks  of  more  than  24,000  Ib. 
Maximum  permissible  truck  length  was  increased 
from  50  to  60  feet,  and  maximum  gross  truck  weight 
was  raised  to  73,280  Ib.  Authorization  was  given  to 
the  Highway  Commissioner  to  condemn  advertising 
rights  outside  highway  rights-of-way  when  in  the 
public  interest.  Utilities  were  required  to  move 
facilities  at  their  own  expense  for  highway  expan- 
sion. Another  act  provided  that  drivers  are  deemed 
to  have  given  their  consent  to  chemical  tests  for 
drunkenness  when  their  actions  indicate  to  an  ar- 
resting officer  that  they  may  be  under  the  influence 
of  intoxicants. 

The  government  was  authorized  with  the  ap- 
proval of  the  pardon  board  to  contract  with  the 
Federal  government  for  treatment  of  penitentiary 
prisoners,  such  as  drug  addicts,  who  need  special 
care. 

Labor  legislation  included  measures  raising  un- 
employment benefits  from  $26  to  $38  per  week  and 
increasing  the  maximum  benefit  period  from  20  to 
26  weeks,  dropping  allowances  for  dependents,  and 
permitting  workers  drawing  unemployment  com- 
pensation to  earn  up  to  one  naif  the  weekly  benefits 
without  losing  eligibility.  The  basic  rate  of  employer 
contributions  to  the  unemployment  compensation 
trust  fund  was  raised  from  2.7  to  3.7  percent.  Work- 
men's compensation  allowances  were  raised  from 
$31  to  $38  for  partial  disability,  from  $45.50  to  $53 
for  total  disability,  and  death  benefits  to  dependents 
were  raised.  Persons  convicted  of  a  felony  or  offense 
of  moral  turpitude  will  be  banned  in  the  future  from 
holding  office  in  a  union. 

Officers,  1959.  Governor,  John  E.  Davis;  Lieut. 
Governor,  C.  P.  Dahl;  Secretary  of  State,  Ben  Meier; 
Attorney  General,  Leslie  R.  Bergum;  State  Trea- 
surer, John  R.  Erickson;  State  Auditor,  Curtis  Olson. 
NORTH  KOREA.  The  upper  part  of  the  Korean  Pe- 
ninsula, bounded  by  the  Republic  of  Korea  on  the 
south,  and  by  Manchuna  and  the  U.S.S.R.  on  the 
north.  Area:  46,814  sq.mi.  Pop.  (1957  est.):  10,- 
197,000.  Capital:  Pyongyang  285,000  (1940  est.). 

Production.  Industries  in  the  North  were  developed 
early  by  the  Japanese.  The  most  important  of  these 
are:  cotton  spinning,  hydroelectric  power,  cotton, 
silk  and  rayon  weaving,  and  the  manufacture  of 
nitrogenous  fertilizers.  There  are  five  large  hydro- 
electric plants,  and  the  projected  station  on  the  Yalu 
River  will  be  one  of  the  largest  in  the  world.  There 
are  also  seven  cement  plants  and  a  petroleum  re- 
finery. During  1956,  North  Korea  produced  1,497 
metric  tons  of  tungsten  and  200,000  metric  tons  of 
steel  ingots  and  castings.  Iron  ore  is  mined,  and  oil 
wells  went  into  production  in  1957. 

Government.  Revenue  for  1956  was  89,570  hwan; 
expenditures  were  86,002  million  hwan.  Aid  from 
China  and  the  Soviet  Union  was  estimated  at  13,- 
262  million  hwan.  The  North  Korean  hwan  has  no 
recognized  par  value. 

In  August  1945,  the  Russians  established  a  Com- 
munist-led provisional  government  which  later  be- 
came the  Supreme  National  Assembly.  On  Sept.  12, 
1948,  this  body  proclaimed  the  Korean  People's  Re- 
public. By  December  1948,  the  Russian  troops  were 
withdrawn.  The  politburo  of  the  Korean  Labor  party 
includes  Kim  Il-sung,  Kim  Too  Pong,  Pak  Chang 
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Ok,  and  a  woman,  Pak  Chang  Ae.  The  government 
is  a  coalition  dominated  by  the  Korean  Labor  party. 
President:  Kim  Du-bong.  Prime  Minister:  Kim  U- 
sung.  Foreign  Minister:  General  Nam  U. 

front*  1959.  A  major  cabinet  reorganization  was 
announced  by  the  Pyongyang  radio  early  in  Septem- 
ber. Five  ministries  were  abolished  altogether:  Jus- 
tice, Local  Administration,  City  Construction.  Man- 
agement, and  Labor.  The  Electric,  Coal,  and 
Chemical  Industry  ministries  were  merged  into  a 
single  Ministry  ox  Power  and  Chemical  Industry. 
Grain  Purchases  was  absorbed  by  the  Ministry  of 
Commerce,  and  the  Ministry  of  Fishing  Industry 
was  incorporated  into  the  Light  Industry  Ministry. 

Late  in  December,  Pravda  reported  that  the  first 
five  year  plan  ( 1957-61 )  had  been  abandoned  for 
the  duration  of  1960.  Because  of  serious  economic 
troubles,  the  economy  will  be  geared  toward  im- 
proved housing  and  greater  farm  production  instead 
of  the  increase  of  heavy  industry  originally  planned. 
A  second  five  year  plan  will  probably  be  set  up  for 
1961—65. 

NORTHWEST  TERRITORIES.  The  northern  areas  of 
Canada,  extending  north  from  the  Provinces  and  the 
Yukon  to  the  North  Pole.  Area:  1,304,903  sq.mi.. 
including  51,465  sq.mi  of  fresh  water.  It  is  divided 
for  administrative  purposes  into  the  districts  of 
Franklin  (549,253  sq.mi.),  Keewatin  (228,160 
sqjni.)>  and  Mackenzie  (527,490  sq.mi.).  Pop. 
(1959  est.):  21,000.  Principal  settlements:  (1956 
census):  Yellowknife  3,100;  Alkavik  1,445;  Fort 
Smith  1,164;  Hay  River  942;  Cambridge  Bay  798. 

Production.  Mining,  fur  trapping,  and  reindeer 
herding  are  the  principal  occupations  of  the  inhabi- 
tants. The  value  of  mineral  production  in  1958  was 
$24.9  million,  the  value  of  uranium  amounting  to 
$9.6  million,  and  gold  to  $11.7  million.  Crude  pe- 
troleum, copper,  nickel,  silver,  and  natural  gas  are 
also  produced.  There  were  257.183  pelts  taken  in 
the  season  1957-58,  valued  at  $735,491.  The  total 
quantity  of  sea  fish  landed  was  6.6  million  Ib.  in 
1957,  with  a  total  value  of  $1.3  million.  There  are 
600  sq.mi.  of  arable  land  in  the  Mackenzie  Valley 
possible  of  economic  exploitation. 

Oovornmont.  The  government  of  the  Northwest 
Territories  is  vested  in  a  commissioner,  assisted  by 
a  council  consisting  of  nine  members,  four  of  whom 
are  elected  to  represent  electoral  districts,  and  five 
of  whom  are  appointed  by  the  governor  in  council 
(one  member  of  the  council  may  be  appointed 
deputy  commissioner).  The  council  meets  once  a 
year  at  Ottawa  and  once  a  year  at  a  point  within  the 
Territories.  The  seat  of  government  is  at  Ottawa, 
Ontario.  Commissioner:  Robert  Cordon  Robertson. 
See  CANADA. 

NORWAY.  A  kingdom  in  northwestern  Europe,  with 
sovereignty  over  Svalbard  (Spitsbergen  and  adja- 
cent islands)  in  the  Arctic  Ocean  (240  mi.  from  the 
Norwegian  coast),  over  uninhabited  Jan  Mayen 
island  in  the  Arctic  Ocean,  and  over  certain  areas  in 
the  Antarctic.  Area:  125,032  sq.mi.  (land  area: 
119,148  sq.mi.).  Pop.  (1959  est.):  3,541,000.  Chief 
cities:  Oslo  (capital)  455,113,  Bergen  114,720, 
Trondheim,  60,000. 

Iducotion  and  Roligion.  There  is  practically  no  il- 
literacy. Education  is  compulsory  between  the  ages 
of  7  and  14.  In  1956  there  were  5,223  primary 
schools  with  420,778  pupils;  296  secondary  schools 
with  49,102  pupils;  and  several  specialized  schools 
with  2,415  pupils.  There  were  two  universities: 
Oslo  with  2,911  students,  and  Bergen  with  430.  The 
Lutheran  Church  is  the  national  church,  endowed 
by  the  state.  There  is  full  religious  freedom. 

Production.  Agriculture,  forestry,  mining,  industry, 

1  *        od  whaling  are  the  principal  occupations. 


Norway  produces  less  than  half  her  food  grains.  The 
main  dairy  products  produced  in  1958  were  milk, 
average  monthly  production  98,900  metric  tons; 
butter  1,120  metric  tons;  cheese  3,040  metric  tons. 
Norway  in  1957  produced  308.6  million  cu.  ft.  of 
timber.  Production  (1956):  paper  345,000  metric 
tons,  chemical  pulp  595,000  metric  tons,  mechani- 
cal pulp  658,000  metric  tons,  newsprint  175,000 
metric  tons.  Norway  leads  the  world  in  per  capita 
output  of  electricity,  higher  than  that  of  Canada. 
Norway  is  also  the  leader  in  whaling.  In  1957-58, 
144,600  metric  tons  of  whale  oil  were  produced; 
the  1958  herring  oil  production  was  17,000  short 
tons. 

Fortign  Track.  Imports  in  1958  were  valued  at 
9,353  million  kroner,  and  exports  at  5,311  million 
kroner,  as  against  9,103  and  5,868  million  kroner 
respectively,  in  1957.  The  krone  equals  U.S.  $0.14. 

Transportation  and  Communications.  The  Norwegian 
merchant  marine,  one  of  the  world's  largest,  was 
comprised  of  2,783  ships  aggregating  10,394,000 
gross  tons  in  1959.  This  included  536  tankers  with 
a  total  of  5,752,000  gross  tons.  At  mid-year  128  mer- 
chant vessels,  totaling  1.2  million  gross  tons,  were 
under  construction  or  on  order  for  Norwegian  ac- 
counts. 

In  1958  there  were  49,535  km.  of  roads  and  362,- 
630  registered  motor  vehicles.  Railways,  largely 
state-owned,  operated  on  4,380  km.  of  track.  In 
1957,  647,000  telephones  were  in  use. 

Finonco.  The  state  budget  for  the  1959-60  fiscal 
year  estimated  receipts  at  5,739  million  kroner,  and 
expenditure  at  5,034  million  kroner.  With  the  in- 
clusion of  483  million  kroner  set  aside  for  capital  in- 
vestments and  515  million  kroner  for  reduction  of 
state  loans,  the  overall  budget,  taking  into  account 
63  million  kroner  receipts  from  loan  payments, 
shows  a  net  deficit  of  230  million  kroner. 

Gov.rnmtnt.  Under  the  Constitution  of  1814,  as 
subsequently  amended,  executive  power  is  vested  in 
the  King,  acting  through  a  cabinet  responsible  to 
the  Storting  (parliament).  The  Storting  consists  of 
150  members  elected  for  four  years  by  universal 
suffrage.  It  divides  itself  into  two  sections  of  38  and 
112,  called  the  Lagting  and  Odelsting,  respectively. 
Sovereign:  King  Olav  V.  Premier:  Einar  Ger- 
hardsen. 

Events,  1959.  The  solemn  inauguration,  on  January 
13,  of  the  Storting's  103rd  regular  session  was  at- 
tended for  the  first  time  by  Crown  Prince  Harald. 
King  Olav  V,  in  his  speech  from  the  throne,  pledged 
that  Norway  would  actively  participate  in  interna- 
tional efforts  to  strengthen  peace  and  relax  world 
tensions;  strive  for  limitation  of  armaments  and 
cessation  of  nuclear  weapons  tests;  seek  to 
strengthen  political,  military,  and  economic  coop- 
eration among  NATO  members;  and  promote  efforts 
for  economic  cooperation  in  Western  Europe. 

The  Premiers  of  Denmark,  Norway,  and  Sweden 
held  a  two-day  conference  on  economic  coopera- 
tion and  foreign  policy  at  Oslo  on  January  24-25. 
One  of  the  principal  topics  of  discussion,  though  it 
was  not  formally  included  in  the  agenda,  was  the 
proposed  visit  to  Scandinavia  by  Soviet  Premier 
Nikita  S.  Khrushchev. 

On  February  10,  Premier  Einar  Gerhardsen  an- 
nounced that  he  had  agreed  with  his  Danish  and 
Swedish  colleagues  to  issue  the  invitation  and  it  was 
finally  arranged  that  Khrushchev  would  make  a  five- 
day  trip  to  Norway  in  the  latter  half  of  August. 
However,  in  mid-July,  Khrushchev  abruptly  can- 
celled his  Scandinavian  tour.  See  DENMARK. 

In  a  note  delivered  on  April  16  the  Soviet  gov- 
ernment renewed  its  campaign  against  Norway's  co- 
operation with  NATO,  warning  the  Oslo  govern- 
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ment  against  "yielding  to  the  demands  of  West 
German  militarists  by  allowing  Norwegian  territory 
to  be  used  as  a  munitions  depot  for  the  West  Ger- 
man army."  The  Soviet  note  was  interpreted  as  an 
attempt  to  influence  Norwegian  public  opinion  on 
two  proposals  then  awaiting  parliament  action.  One 
called  for  the  admission  of  two  West  German  officers 
to  NATO's  Northern  Command  Headquarters  at 
Kolsaas  near  Oslo;  the  other  was  to  permit  Allied 
Forces,  including  those  of  West  Germany,  to  use  de- 
fense installations  and  stockpiles  in  Norway  in  case 
of  war. 

In  spite  of  the  Soviet  note,  the  Storting  approved 
the  government  proposal  to  sanction  the  stationing 
of  the  two  West  German  officers  at  the  Northern 
Command  Headquarters,  as  well  as  the  assignment 
of  one  Norwegian  officer  to  NATO's  Naval  Planning 
Group  in  Schleswig-Holstein.  Only  12  of  the  150 
members  of  the  House  voted  against  these  measures. 

Despite  these  incidents,  however,  Norway's  rela- 
tions with  the  Soviet  bloc  did  not  deteriorate.  The 
Oslo  government  actively  supported  international 
moves  designed  to  lessen  world  tension,  such  as  the 
proposed  summit  conference.  In  a  review  of  the 
international  situation,  on  October  26,  Foreign 
Minister  Halvard  Lange  advocated  increased  per- 
sonal contacts  between  Western  and  Soviet  states- 
men as  one  means  of  easing  tension.  Lange's  sub- 
sequent visit  to  Warsaw  and  other  Polish  cities 
reflected  this  policy.  In  a  joint  communique  with 
Poland's  Foreign  Minister  Rapacki,  issued  on  No- 
vember 4  at  the  end  of  Lange's  six-day  visit,  the 
two  statesmen  expressed  agreement  on  the  advis- 
ability of  an  early  summit  meeting. 

In  domestic  affairs,  a  minor  storm  blew  up  in 
March  in  the  Storting  over  a  shipment  of  munitions 
to  Cuba  that  had  been  intended  for  the  Batista 
regime  but  had  reached  Havana  after  Fidel  Castro's 
seizure  of  power.  In  the  course  of  a  six-hour  de- 
bate, speakers  of  all  parties  agreed  that  the  export 
license  for  the  arms  shipment  should  not  have  been 
granted.  Nevertheless,  a  motion  of  censure,  pro- 
posed by  the  opposition,  was  rejected  by  a  vote  of 
79-71. 

A  minor  Cabinet  reshuffle  took  place  on  April  9, 
when  the  Minister  of  Industry,  Gustav  Sjaastad,  re- 
tired, and  Kjell  Holler  was  named  as  his  successor. 
At  the  same  time,  Gunnar  Boe  replaced  Gunnar 
Braathcn  as  Minister  of  Wages  and  Prices. 

Nation-wide  municipal  elections,  on  September 
28,  failed  to  produce  important  changes.  Labor  lost 
a  few  seats  while  the  Conservatives  gained  a  few 
thousand  votes;  the  Communists  suffered  another 
setback,  receiving  the  votes  of  less  than  4  percent 
of  the  electorate,  their  lowest  post-war  percentage. 

Economically,  the  year  was  a  rather  good  one  for 
Norway,  in  spite  of  the  shipping  crisis  that  kept 
about  one  tenth  of  the  nation's  merchant  fleet  off  the 
seas.  The  import  surplus  (excluding  shipping),  in 
the  first  six  months  of  1959  droppea  sharply  to  370 
million  kroner,  as  against  525  million  in  the  first  half 
of  1958.  At  the  same  time,  the  Central  Bank's  net 
foreign  exchange  holdings  rose  to  2,590  million 
kroner,  an  increase  of  165  million  over  the  previous 
year. 

In  the  fall,  economic  attention  turned  to  the  Brit- 
ish-sponsored Free  Trade  Association.  The  British 
refusal  to  recognize  Norway's  claim  that  fish  prod- 
ucts be  considered  industrial  goods  (and  thereby 
entitled  to  free  trade  status)  prompted  a  warning 
by  die  Norwegian  government  of  a  possible  with- 
drawal from  the  "Outer  Seven"  scheme.  The  issue 
eventually  was  compromised  and  in  November  Nor- 
way joined  in  the  establishment  of  the  Free  Trade 
Association.  —JOACHIM  JOESTEN 


NORWEGIAN  LITERATURE  The  Critics' League  prize 
for  the  novel  was  awarded  In  1959  to  the  Look 
Martin  by  Gunnar  Bull  Gundersen.  The  story  con- 
cerns a  young  seaman  in  the  merchant  marine  who 
dreams  of  becoming  a  poet  while  having  to  deal 
with  the  harsh  reality  of  his  existence.  An  imagina- 
tive and  colorful  writer,  Gundersen  spent  a  number 
of  years  at  sea,  which  lends  some  authority  to  his 
treatment  of  the  subject. 

Perhaps  the  most  discussed  novel  of  the  year  was 
Line,  by  Axel  Jensen,  a  young  author  already  show- 
ing a  strong  personality  ana  no  small  amount  of 
talent.  While  some  critics  found  this  love  story  re- 
freshing and  moving,  others  found  the  young  cou- 
Sle's  behavior  repulsive,  and  there  was  lively 
ebate  about  both  morals  and  literary  freedom. 
Jensen  appears  to  be  unique  in  his  combination  of 
intellectual  fervor  and  passionate  feeling,  and  may 
well  develop  into  the  leading  Norwegian  author  of 
his  generation. 

Among  the  interesting  novels  by  established  older 
authors  published  during  1959,  the  psychological 
dissection  called  Jeg  ( I )  Dy  Johan  Borgen  was  most 
distinguished  because  of  its  depth  of  aim.  Working 
his  own  variation  of  Kafka's  techniques,  Borgen 
moves  his  divided  "I,"  a  fugitive  feeling  guilt  and 
needing  punishment,  through  a  world  of  dreamlike 
reality  and  an  only-too-real  dream  world.  Central 
problems  of  our  time  are  symbolically  concentrated 
in  suggestive,  often  terrifying  and  tragic  scenes. 
Borgen  s  writing  is  frequently  bitter  and  aphoristic. 

Johan  Falkberget  celebrated  his  80th  birthday  in 
September.  His  total  work  was  widely  and  warmly 
acclaimed,  and  a  new  historical  novel  was  pub- 
lished, Kiaerliehets  veier  (The  Ways  of  Love).  The 
book  forms  the  last  part  of  an  epic  trilogy  built 
around  the  heroic  An-Magritt.  Falkberget's  setting  is 
the  old  mining  town  of  Roros  and  the  wind-swept 
plateau  surrounding  it.  His  characters  are,  by  this 
time,  beloved  by  a  wide  public. 

Marie  Hamsun,  Knut  Hamsun's  wife  (he  died  in 
1952),  published  the  second  part  of  her  memoirs. 
This  final  volume  concerns  itself  closely  with  the 
last  bitter  years  of  the  author,  without  asking  either 
pity  or  forgiveness.  He  had  been  a  collaborator  dur- 
ing the  German  occupation.  The  ideological  and 
ethical  side  of  his  novels  are  now  much  under  dis- 
cussion, but  his  critics  now  admit  that  he  was  first 
and  foremost  a  literary  genius  and  used  the  Nor- 
wegian language  in  a  magical  way  no  one  has  been 
able  to  imitate  or  approach.  His  books  are  again 
being  widely  read  and  will  certainly  fascinate  future 
generations. 

Due  to  increased  publishing  costs  and  the  limited 
public,  the  number  of  Norwegian  books  published  is 
decreasing  each  year,  standing  now  at  about  200 
titles.  —HARRIET  CLAYHILLS 

NOVA  SCOTIA.  An  eastern  maritime  Province  of 
Canada.  Area:  21,425  sq.ml.,  of  which  20,402  sq.mi. 
are  land  area  and  1,023  sq.mi.  fresh  water.  Pop. 
(1959  est):  716,000.  Chief  cities  (1956  census): 
Halifax  (capital)  93,301  inhabitants,  Sydney  32,- 
162,  Glace  Bay  24,416,  Dartmouth  21,093,  and 
Tmro  12,250. 

Education  and  Religion.  In  1955  there  were  2,001 
schools  and  14  universities  and  colleges.  Total  en- 
rollment for  1957-58  was  175,278  students.  Public 
education  is  free  and  attendance  is  compulsory  to 
the  age  of  14  in  rural  areas  and  to  16  in  urban  areas. 
The  leading  religious  denominations  are  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church,  the  United  Church,  the  Anglican 
Church,  and  the  Baptist  Church. 

Production.  Cash  income  from  the  sale  of  farm 
products  totaled  $42.3  million  in  1958.  Value  of 
field  crops  in  1958  was  $15.5  million.  Chief  field 
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crops  (1959):  potatoes  1.14  million  cwt,  oats  1.6 
million  bu.,  mixed  grains  447,000  bu.,  hay  633,000 
tons,  field  roots  40.000  tons.  Livestock  (June  1, 
1958) :  157,000  cattle,  15,000  horses,  37,000  swine, 
80,000  sheep,  and  2  million  poultry.  In  the  1957-58 
season,  fur  pelt  production  was  valued  at  $438,865. 
The  fisheries  catch  was  valued  at  $45.8  million. 

A  total  of  4.9  million  Ib.  of  creamery  butter  was 
produced  in  1958.  Poultry  meat  had  an  estimated 
farm  value  of  $4.4  million  in  1958,  while  farm  eggs 
were  valued  at  $8.6  million.  The  fruit  crop  for  195% 
was  valued  at  $1.6  million.  The  value  of  lumber 
sawed  at  526  sawmills  totaled  $17.6  million  in  1957. 
Coal  is  the  main  mineral  product  (5.3  million  tons 
valued  at  $50.3  million  in  1958);  total  mineral  out- 
put was  valued  at  $63  million. 

Manufacturing.  In  1957,  there  were  1,356  manufac- 
turing establishments  which  furnished  employment 
to  31,530  persons  at  $90.6  million  in  wages  and  sal- 
aries. Value  of  factory  shipments  was  $427.3  mil- 
lion. The  two  leading  industries  were  primary  iron 
and  steel  and  fish  processing. 

Finance  Estimates  for  fiscal  1959.  ending  March 
31,  were:  general  revenue  $75.6  million,  general  ex- 
penditure $69.6  million.  Direct  and  indirect  debt 
was  $229.5  million  on  Mar.  31,  1957. 

Govtrnmtnt.  The  executive  authority  is  vested  in 
a  lieutenant  governor  advised  by  a  ministry  of  the 
House  of  Assembly,  the  latter  comprising  43  mem- 
bers elected  for  a  five-year  term  by  popular  vote. 
At  the  Provincial  general  election  of  Oct.  30,  1956, 
24  Progressive  Conservatives,  18  Liberals,  and  one 
Cooperative  Commonwealth  Federationist  were 
elected.  Ten  members  (appointed  for  Me)  in  the 
Senate  and  12  members  in  the  House  of  Commons 
represent  Nova  Scotia  in  the  Federal  parliament  at 
Ottawa.  Lieut.  Governor:  Edward  Chester  Plow, 
C.B.E.,  D.S.O.,  C.D.  (app.  Jan.  15, 1958);  Premier: 
Robert  L.  Stanfield.  See  CANADA. 
NOVOTNY,  Antonln.  President  of  Czechoslovakia, 
born  Dec.  10,  1904,  in  Letnanv,  near  Prague.  In 
1921  he  joined  the  newly  founded  Czech-Commu- 
nist party  ranks.  From  1953-56  he  held  positions  in 
the  party's  Central  Committee,  the  Politburo,  and 
the  Presidium.  In  1957,  Novotny  became  President 
of  Czechoslovakia  and  Communist  party  first  sec- 
retary. 

NYASALAND.  A  central  African  protectorate  of 
Great  Britain  and  part  of  the  Federation  of  Rho- 
desia and  Nyasaland.  Area:  36,870  sq.mi.  Pop. 
(1958  est.):  3  million,  including  6,700  Europeans 
and  8,510  Asiatics.  Capital:  Zomba  (6,600  in- 
habitants in  1956).  Principal  language:  Chinyanja. 

Education  and  Religion.  The  educational  system  is 
chiefly  managed  by  Christian  missions.  Native  au- 
thorities and  local  communities  operate  79  primary 
schools.  The  Federal  Ministry  of  Education  is  re- 
sponsible for  the  education  of  non-Africans.  The 
principal  religions  are  Christian  and  Moslem. 

Production  and  Trad*.  Agriculture  is  the  chief  occu- 
pation and  the  country  is  normally  self-sufficient  in 
all  agricultural  products,  except  wheat  and  flour. 
Tobacco,  tea,  cotton,  vegetables,  peanuts,  and  tung 
oil  are  the  chief  products.  Livestock  in  1957  in- 
cluded 327,629  cattle,  360,808  goats,  and  89,125 
pigs.  Hie  principal  imports  include  cotton  goods, 
vehicles,  machinery,  timber,  and  foodstuffs.  In  1957, 
imports  amounted  to  £6.7  million  and  exports  were 
£7  million. 

Transportation  and  Communications.  There  were 
515  mi.  of  railroad  track  in  1957,  and  5,152  mi.  of 
roads.  Nyasaland  is  served  by  the  port  of  Beira  in 
Portuguese  East  Africa  but  internal  traffic  on  Lake 
Nyasa  is  important.  In  1957,  two  motor  vessels,  four 
steamers,  and  60  dhows  and  lighters  were  operating 


on  the  lake.  There  is  a  recording  studio  in  Zomba, 
but  no  radio  station. 

Financo.  The  budget  for  the  fiscal  year  1957-58 
was  estimated  as  follows:  revenue  £8.4  million;  ex- 
penditure £8.5  million.  The  public  debt  was  £2.7 
million  in  1957.  The  currency  in  use  is  the  British 
pound. 

Oovornmont.  An  executive  council  presided  over 
by  the  governor  administers  territorial  affairs.  A  leg- 
islative council  of  27  members  assists  in  legislative 
matters,  the  governor  having  the  right  to  veto.  Gov- 
ernor: Sir  Robert  Perceval  Armitage.  Prime  Min- 
ister of  the  Federation:  Sir  Roy  Welensky. 

Evonts,  1939.  Late  in  February  there  were  wide- 
spread riots  which  continued  into  March  when  a 
state  of  emergency  was  declared  and  stringent  se- 
curity measures  were  taken.  At  Mponela,  a  mob  of 
600  natives  armed  with  spears,  axes,  and  clubs  was 
dispelled  when  government  troops  fired  into  their 
midst.  Similar  incidents  occurred  at  Lilongwe, 
Nkata  Bay,  and  Balaka.  An  additional  800  British 
troops  were  flown  into  the  country  to  help  enforce 
martial  law.  The  homes  of  many  white  settlers  were 
destroyed  by  arson.  A  total  of  51  natives  were  killed, 
70  were  wounded,  and  935  were  arrested.  There  was 
no  official  toll  of  the  non-African  casualties. 

The  riots  were  inspired  by  the  African  National 
Congress  party  which  was  strongly  opposed  to  the 
federation  with  the  Rhodesias.  Negotiations  to  es- 
tablish the  federation's  independence  are  due  to 
begin  late  in  1960  and  Dr.  Hastings  Kamazu  Banda, 
leader  of  the  African  National  Congress  party,  ad- 
vocates either  complete  independence  for  Nyasaland 
or  a  link  with  Kenya  and  Tanganyika.  On  March  3, 
the  African  National  Congress  party  was  outlawed 
and  Dr.  Banda  was  arrested  and  flown  out  of  the 
country. 

In  April,  a  collective  fine  of  £  1,000  was  imposed 
on  26  villages  in  the  Zomba  district  and  a  fine  of 
£8,750  was  imposed  on  the  people  of  the  East 
Mlanje  district,  to  defray  the  cost  of  repairing  the 
damage  done  by  rioters.  Those  who  failed  to  pay 
suffered  seizure  of  property. 

The  Governor  added  two  new  seats  to  the  unoffi- 
cial or  nongovernment  Legislative  Council  and  ap- 
pointed four  new  Africans  to  the  Council,  thus  put- 
ting Africans  in  seven  of  the  13  unofficial  seats. 

At  the  end  of  the  year,  Dr.  Banda  was  still  de- 
tained, although  opposition  to  the  measure  was 
rising  even  among  government  groups  in  the  British 
Parliament. 

OATS.  Production  in  the  United  States  dropped 
to  a  20-year  low  in  1959.  The  crop  was  estimated  by 
the  Agricultural  Marketing  Service  at  1,073,982,000 
bushels,  24  percent  less  than  in  1958  and  18  percent 
less  than  the  1948-57  average. 

The  1959  crop  was  harvested  from  28,496,000 
acres,  compared  with  31,834,000  in  1958  and  the 
fewest  since  1892.  Part  of  the  reduction  from  1958 
was  due  to  unfavorable  weather  at  seeding  time  in 
many  areas,  and  the  replacement  of  oats  with  corn 
as  the  result  of  the  removal  of  corn  acreage  allot- 
ments. 

Yields  per  acre  for  the  1959  crop  averaged  37.7 
bushels,  nearly  7  bu.  below  the  1958  record  but 
above  the  average  of  34.9  bu.  Stocks  of  oats  from 
preceding  crops  totaled  369  million  bu.  in  1959. 
This  compared  with  325  million  a  year  earlier  and 
the  1953-57  average  carryover  of  273  million. 

Iowa  held  its  usual  lead  as  the  nation's  leading 
oats  producing  State  with  a  crop  of  186,490,000  bu. 
in  1959.  Other  ranking  States  were:  Minnesota  176,- 
673,000,  Wisconsin  128,100,000,  Illinois  89,320,000, 
Ohio  52,256,000,  South  Dakota  40,385,000,  North 
Dakota  38,538,000,  Michigan  38,320,000,  New  York 
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32,886,000,  Indiana  32,175,000,  and  Pennsylvania 
32,384,000. 

The  decrease  in  oats  production  in  the  United 
States  in  1959  was  largely  responsible  for  reduction 
in  the  world  total.  The  Foreign  Agricultural  Service 
estimated  the  1959-60  world  crop  at  3,700  million 
bu.,  13  percent  below  1958-59  and  11  percent  be- 
low the  1950-54  average. 

Leading  producing  nations  included  Canada 
423,827,000  bu.,  France  197,000,000,  the  United 
Kingdom  154,560,000,  and  West  Germany  136,- 
065,000.  In  1958,  the  Soviet  Union  produced  890,- 
000,000  bu.,  and  Poland  183,000,000. 

—WAYNE  DEXTER 

OCEANOGRAPHY.  In  the  field  of  oceanography  two 
important  reports,  issued  during  the  year,  were  al- 
ready having  a  profound  effect  on  the  development 
of  this  branch  of  science  in  the  United  States. 

The  first  of  these,  TENOC  ( Ten  Years  of  Expan- 
sion in  Oceanography),  issued  by  the  U.S.  Navy, 
outlined  an  expanding  ten-year  program  of  Navy 
support  for  basic  research  at  civilian  oceanographic 
institutions.  The  program  calls  for  increasing  Navy 
support  of  these  establishments,  from  $7.5  million 
in  1959  to  $28  million  in  1969.  In  addition,  18 
oceanographic  research  ships  are  to  be  constructed 
by  the  Navy  and  leased  to  these  institutions. 

The  second  report,  issued  by  the  Committee  on 
Oceanography  of  the  National  Academy  of  Sciences' 
(q.v.)  Research  Council  (NASCO),  was  entitled 
Oceanography  1960  to  1970,  and  was  concerned 
with  the  support  of  oceanography  by  eight  Federal 
agencies.  The  report  called  for  the  expenditure  of 
$650  million  over  a  ten-year  period  and  the  con- 
struction of  70  ships  for  research  and  surveying. 

These  reports  served  to  stimulate  further  activity 
by  a  number  of  Federal  agencies.  The  Federal 
Council  for  Science  and  Technology  appointed  a 
special  subcommittee  to  evaluate  the  NASCO  re- 
port. In  the  House  of  Representatives,  the  Commit- 
tee on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries  established 
a  Subcommittee  on  Oceanography  which  held  hear- 
ings to  determine  the  desirability  of  enacting  further 
legislation  relating  to  oceanography.  The  Senate 
passed  a  resolution  commending  both  the  TENOC 
and  NASCO  reports,  and  Senator  Warren  G.  Mag- 
nuson  introduced  a  bill  to  establish  a  "comprehen- 
sive ten-year  program  of  oceanographic  research 
and  surveys." 

International.  The  first  international  scientific  meet- 
ing on  Oceanography  was  held  in  New  York  during 
the  first  two  weeks  of  September,  jointly  sponsored 
by  the  Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Science, 
the  International  Advisory  Committee  on  Marine 
Sciences  of  Unesco,  and  tne  Special  Committee  on 
Oceanic  Research  of  the  International  Council  of 
Scientific  Unions. 

Over  1,100  scientists  representing  54  countries  at- 
tended and  heard  over  500  scientific  papers.  In  addi- 
tion, delegates  visited  research  ships  which  had 
come  to  New  York  for  the  Congress.  The  ships 
ranged  from  the  6,000-ton  Soviet  ship  Lomonosov 
to  the  tiny  80-ton  Maury  of  the  Chesapeake  Bay 
Institute. 

Another  important  international  event  was  the 
announcement,  by  the  Special  Committee  on 
Oceanic  Research  of  the  International  Council  of 
Scientific  Unions,  of  a  plan  for  an  international  sci- 
entific assault  on  the  Indian  Ocean.  Over  ten  coun- 
tries will  be  involved  in  this  undertaking  in  the 
years  1960-64.  The  United  States'  portion  is  to  be 
four  "ship-years." 

In  addition,  the  International  Cooperation  Ad- 
ministration is  sponsoring  an  oceanographic  scien- 
tific aid  program  in  Thailand  and  Vietnam.  As  a 


part  of  this  program,  the  research  ship  R.V.  Stranger 
of  the  Scripps  Institution  of  Oceanography  was  sent 
to  Bangkok  in  July,  where  Scripps  personnel  are 
assisting  Thailand  crews  and  scientists  in  the  es- 
tablishment of  an  oceanography  research  program, 
with  an  eye  toward  exploiting  the  ocean  as  a  source 
of  food.  Dr.  Anton  Bruun  of  Denmark  is  in  charge 
of  this  effort. 

Scientific.  During  the  year,  the  research  ship  Vema 
of  the  Lamont  Geological  Observatory  completed 
a  ten-month  oceanographic  expedition  around  the 
South  American  continent.  Part  of  the  time  was 
spent  working  with  ships  and  scientists  from  Chile 
and  Argentina.  One  of  the  outstanding  results  of 
this  expedition  was  the  discovery  of  a  continuous 
layer  of  white  ash,  several  meters  beneath  the  sea 
floor,  extending  along  the  west  coasts  of  Central  and 
South  America.  This  discovery  seems  to  indicate 
some  catastrophic  event  in  the  earth's  geologic  his- 
tory which  has,  heretofore,  not  appeared  in  land 
observations. 

Deposits  of  manganese,  in  the  form  of  nodules  on 
the  sea  floor,  received  special  attention  from  three 
investigators.  H.  W.  Menard  of  the  Scripps  Institu- 
tion of  Oceanography  and  C.  J.  Shipek  of  the  U.S. 
Navy  Electronics  Laboratory  calculated  the  total 
quantity  of  manganese  nodules  in  South  Western 
Pacific  basin  at  depths  greater  than  4,000  meters. 
Basing  their  calculations  on  bottom  photographs, 
cores  and  dredge  hauls,  their  calculations  show  100 
billion  tons  of  tnese  nodules  spread  over  a  2  million 
square  mile  area.  Calculations  based  on  the  average 
chemical  composition  of  Pacific  Ocean  nodules  in- 
dicate that  this  would  yield  10  billion  tons  each  of 
iron  and  manganese,  and  one  billion  tons  each  of 
cobalt,  copper,  and  nickel. 

Heretofore,  oceanographers  have  generally  ac- 
cepted the  theory  that  manganese  nodules  are 
formed  by  electro-chemical  deposition.  Dr.  John 
W.  Graham  of  the  Woods  Hole  Oceanographic  In- 
stitution has  advanced  the  theory  that  they  are 
formed  as  a  result  of  the  activity  of  microscopic 
marine  organisms.  He  has  suggested  that  these  or- 
ganisms are  able  to  extract  from  sea  water  certain 
metals  which  are  precipitated  by  metabolic  proc- 
esses as  soluble  hydroxides.  When  a  suitable  nucleus 
is  available,  such  as  a  shark's  tooth  or  a  basalt  frag- 
ment, a  deposit  of  these  metallic  ions  may  form.  Dr. 
Graham  has  planned  a  series  of  unique  experiments, 
using  radioactive  cobalt,  to  test  his  new  theory. 

Th«  Bothyscaph.  The  bathyscaph  Trieste  was  pur- 
chased by  the  Office  of  Naval  Research  and  placed 
at  the  Navy  Electronics  Laboratory  for  research  op- 
erations during  the  latter  part  of  1958.  A  new 
sphere,  designed  by  the  Swiss  expert  Jacques  Pic- 
card,  was  constructed  of  forged,  fatigueless  steel, 
five  inches  thick,  having  a  diameter  of  seven  feet 
and  a  capacity  to  withstand  the  hydrostatic  pressure 
at  36,000-foot  depths.  In  August,  this  new  sphere 
was  installed  on  the  Trieste  and  in  October, 
bathyscaph  operations  were  transferred  to  the  deep 
water  area  of  the  south  Pacific  at  Guam.  Using  Navy 
ships  for  assistance,  Dr.  Andreas  B.  Rechnitzer  and 
Jacques  Piccard  carried  out  a  series  of  scientific 
dives  and  on  November  15  reached  the  bottom  at 
18,600  feet,  thus  establishing  a  new  world  depth 
record  for  man's  descent  into  the  sea.  See  NAVAL 
AFFAIRS. 

MehoU.  Operation  "Mohole,"  the  imaginative  plan 
of  the  American  Miscellaneous  Society  (AMSOC) 
to  acquire  a  sample  of  the  earth's  mantle  beneath 
the  Mohorovicic  Discontinuity,  gained  a  great  deal 
of  momentum.  This  discontinuity,  named  after  the 
Yugoslav  seismologist  Andrija  Mohorovicic,  marks 
the  transitional  boundary  between  the  earth's  outer 
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crust  and  adjoining  mantle,  at  which  seismic  waves 
produced  by  earthquakes  suddenly  increase  in  ve- 
locity. Under  the  continents,  the  discontinuity,  or 
Moho  as  it  is  called,  is  depressed  so  that  it  usually 
lies  at  a  depth  of  about  17  miles.  This  is  much  too 
deep  for  drilling  methods  presently  in  use.  Beneath 
the  deep  oceans,  however,  the  earth's  crust  is  much 
thinner.  In  some  places  it  appears  to  be  no  more 
than  four  or  five  miles  thick.  It  is  in  these  spots  that 
the  Mohole  must  be  drilled. 

Since  the  drilling  will  be  done  at  sea,  in  water  15 
to  20,000  feet  deep,  two  oceanographic  expeditions 
were  carried  out  at  specific  sites  to  make  more  pre- 
cise measurements  of  the  depth  of  the  Moho,  the 
amount  of  heat  flow  through  the  sea  floor,  the  cur- 
rents at  various  depths,  the  composition  of  the  sea 
floor  and  several  other  parameters  which  will  effect 
the  drilling  operation. 

One  of  these  expeditions  took  place  200  miles 
north  of  Puerto  Rico  on  the  outer  ridge  of  the  Puerto 
Rico  Deep.  It  was  a  cooperative  effort  involving 
four  ships:  the  Josiah  Gibbs  of  Hudson  Laboratories, 
the  R.V.  Vema  of  Lament  Geological  Observatory, 
the  R.V.  Hidalgo  of  Texas  A  &  M  College,  and  the 
R.V.  Bear  of  Woods  Hole  Oceanographic  Institu- 
tion. Preliminary  results  indicate  that  this  is  a  suit- 
able site  for  the  Mohole. 

Wast*  Disposal.  At  the  request  of  the  Atomic  En- 
ergy Commission,  a  panel  of  pceanographers  under 
the  National  Academy  of  Sciences'  Committee  on 
Oceanography  made  a  comprehensive  study  of  the 
problems  involved  in  disposing  of  low  level  radio- 
active waste  at  sea.  After  careful  consideration  of 
the  quantities  of  radioactivity  involved  and  the 
various  means  by  which  the  oceans  might  return  the 
material  to  man.  the  panel,  headed  by  Dayton  Car- 
ritt  of  Chesapeake  Bay  Institute,  recommended  shal- 
low water  disposal  sites  along  the  Atlantic  and  Gulf 
Coasts  of  the  United  States.  It  was  stipulated  in  the 
report,  however,  that  each  site  recommended  should 
be  completely  surveyed  before  its  usage  for  disposal. 
The  panel  also  issued  a  report  on  the  problems  of 
radioactive  waste  disposal  from  nuclear  powered 
ships  and  will  shortly  make  recommendations  for 
West  Coast  disposal  areas. 

Othw  Scientific  Notes.  Dr.  John  Knauss  of  the 
Scripps  Institution  of  Oceanography  made  further 
measurements  of  the  Cromwell  Current  which  flows 
east,  along  the  equator,  beneath  the  west  flowing 
South  Equatorial  Current  in  the  Pacific.  In  1958, 
Dr.  Knauss  and  coworkers  measured  this  current 
and  found  that  it  was  700  feet  thick  and  250  miles 
wide,  with  its  core  at  about  a  300-foot  depth.  They 
determined  that  it  had  a  velocity  of  about  three 
knots  and  extended  iindiminished  for  at  least  3,500 
miles.  During  the  1959  expedition  measurements 
showed  that  the  current  velocities  are  highly  vari- 
able. 

Using  very  sensitive  wave  recorders  and  applying 
high  speed  computer  techniques  to  the  records,  Dr. 
Walter  Munk  of  Scripps  succeeded  in  detecting  a 
violent  storm  which  had  occurred  two  weeks  earlier 
on  the  opposite  side  of  the  Pacific  Ocean.  By  im- 
proving these  techniques,  it  may  be  possible  to  de- 
tect and  track  otherwise  unobserved  storms  and  thus 
add  to  our  knowledge  of  world-wide  weather. 

-FEENAN  D.  JENNINGS 

OFFICE  OF  BUSINESS  ECONOMICS  (OBE).  As  indicators 
of  American  business  movements  and  economic 
growth,  the  national  income  and  gross  national 
product,  along  with  the  U.S.  balance  of  interna- 
tional payments,  are  depended  upon  heavily  both 
here  and  throughout  the  world.  These  national  ac- 
counts originated  and  were  developed  in  the  Office 
of  Business  Economics,  which  keeps  them  up  to 


date.  The  immediate  situation  is  at  all  times  calcu- 
lable in  terms  of  the  content  of  OBE's  monthly 
magazine,  Survey  of  Current  Business. 

Si  any  period  of  cyclical  downturn  or  recovery, 
the  level  of  national  output,  or  GNP,  is  one  of  the 
most  closely  watched  barometers.  As  an  index  of 
purchasing  power,  personal  income,  a  component  of 
the  national  income  accounts,  it  points  the  direction 
of  personal  consumption  expenditures  and  retail 
sales.  Investment  outlays  are  indicated  by  OBE's 
quarterly  survey  of  businessmen's  anticipated  ex- 
penditures for  new  plant  and  equipment.  With  such 
tools  of  economic  analysis  and  a  constant  inter- 
change of  information,  OBE  works  with  the  busi- 
ness community  to  achieve  the  fullest  possible  un- 
derstanding of  economic  changes. 

Since  one  of  the  prime  objectives  of  the  Office 
of  Business  Economics  is  the  speedy  dissemination 
of  its  output,  the  content  of  the  monthly  Surveu  of 
Current  Business  constitutes  a  sequential  record  of 
activity.  Each  issue  regularly  provides  40  pages 
of  business  statistics,  showing  about  2,600  indicators 
of  economic  activity.  The  results  of  some  OBE 
projects  are  too  extensive  for  publication  in  the 
monthly  magazine,  and  others  may  not  emerge  until 
work  has  been  in  progress  for  several  years.  An  ex- 
ample of  the  latter  was  the  article  which  appeared 
in  the  January  1959  Survey  entitled  "Measuring 
Market  Growth"  which  abstracted  some  of  the  ma- 
terial contained  in  an  economic  base  survey  of  the 
Delaware  River  area  which  had  been  prepared  at 
the  request  of  the  U.S.  Army  Corps  of  Engineers, 
Philadelphia  District.  The  extent  of  some  articles  in 
the  magazine  is  indicated  by  the  pair  published  in 
the  August  1959  issue,  representing  OBE's  annual 
reports  on  personal  income  by  States  and  on  U.S. 
private  direct  investments  in  foreign  countries.  OBE 
also  publishes  major  supplements,  the  scope  of 
which  extends  beyond  the  compass  of  the  monthly 
magazine. 

In  September  1959,  OBE  released  a  350-page 
Business  Statistics  volume  showing  monthly  data 
from  January  1955  through  December  1958,  for 
each  of  the  2,600  series  regularly  reported,  with  an- 
nual averages  back  to  1929.  Earlier  in  the  year  ap- 
peared the  241-page  U.S.  Income  and  Output,  a 
review  and  documentation  of  the  progress  made  in 
national  income  accounting  since  the  Department 
started  its  work  25  years  ago. 

With  funds  recently  provided  by  Congress,  OBE 
is  developing  facts  to  measure  how  much  each  major 
industry  buys  from  and  sells  to  other  industries. 
Such  information  is  extremely  valuable  for  market 
analysis,  and  even  more  important  in  disclosing  how 
purchases  of  the  national  product  generate  income 
and  employment  in  specific  industries.  A  world-wide 
survey  of  American  private  investment  abroad  is 
now  in  process.  To  provide  a  base  book  bringing 
together  information  on  all  aspects  of  international 
economic  transactions  of  the  United  States,  OBE 
issued  a  Balance  of  Payments  Statistical  Supple- 
ment. 

During  the  past  fiscal  year  52  foreign  officials 
were  received  as  interns  in  OBE's  training  courses  in 
national  income  and  product  and  the  U.S.  balance 
of  international  payments.  They  represented  19  for- 
eign countries,  including  Turkey,  India,  Saudi 
Arabia,  Afghanistan,  Brazil,  Spain,  and  Mexico. 

—ALBERT  N.  LEMAN 

OFFICE  OF  MANPOWER  ADMINISTRATION  (OMA).  The 
Office  of  Manpower  Administration  was  established 
within  the  existing  framework  of  the  Department  of 
Labor  on  Aug.  25,  1953.  All  defense  and  mobiliza- 
tion planning  activities  of  the  Department  are  car- 
ried out  under  the  direction  of  this  Office  which  is 
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headed  by  the  Under  Secretary  as  Administrator 
with  two  Assistant  Secretaries  as  Deputy  Adminis- 
trators of  OMA,  one  for  manpower  and  one  for  wage 
stabilization  and  labor  disputes.  In  1959,  a  new  po- 
sition of  Mobilization  Coordinator  was  established  in 
the  Office  of  the  Under  Secretary  to  serve  as  Co- 
ordinator for  all  civil  defense  and  mobilization  ac- 
tivities. The  Coordinator  also  acts  as  Executive  Di- 
rector of  OMA.  As  organized,  the  OMA  develops 
and  coordinates  the  program  planning  and  directs 
the  operation  of  various  bureaus  and  offices  of  the 
Department  designed  to  assure  maximum  use  of  the 
nation's  manpower  resources  in  safeguarding  and 
furthering  the  security  of  the  United  States  in  an 
emergency. 

Coordination  in  the  field  is  carried  out  by  eight 
OMA  regional  directors.  The  boundaries  of  these  re- 
gions were  adjusted  this  year  to  conform  with  the 
eight-region  OCDM  boundaries  pattern.  The  eight 
regional  directors  of  the  Department's  Bureau  of 
Employment  Security  nearest  to  the  eight  OCDM 
regional  offices  have  been  designated  OMA  regional 
directors. 

Under  the  policy  direction  of  the  Administrator 
of  OMA,  the  Bureaus  and  offices  of  the  Department 
have  been  assigned  planning  responsibility  in  the 
following  fields  of  activity:  1)  the  expansion,  dis- 
tribution, skill  development,  utilization,  and  emer- 
gency management  of  the  Nation's  civilian  man- 
power resources;  2)  a  comprehensive  system  of  re- 
search, reporting,  analysis,  and  economic-advisory 
services;  3)  plans  for  wage  and  salary  stabilization 
for  use  in  an  emergency,  and;  4 )  measures  for  main- 
taining effective  labor-management  relations. 

To  assure  coordination  or  both  civilian  and  mili- 
tary manpower  measures,  the  Department  of  Labor 
has  continued  its  participation  on  the  Civil  and  De- 
fense Mobilization  Board,  and  the  Interagency  Man- 
power Policy  Committee.  Policy  proposals  of  these 
committees  are  considered,  and  recommendations 
made  to  the  Director  of  OCDM,  by  the  National 
Labor-Management  Manpower  Policy  Committee, 
an  advisory  committee  comprised  of  representatives 
from  management  and  labor  and  co-chaired  by  the 
Department  of  Labor's  Assistant  Secretary  for  Em- 
ployment and  Manpower  and  the  OCDM's  Assistant 
Director  for  Manpower. 

The  1959  planning  stressed  the  importance  of  the 
field  organizations  achieving  an  ability  to  carry  out 
essential  emergency  responsibilities  if  such  offices 
should  be  cut  off  from  the  national  headquarters. 
The  resolution  of  manpower  problems  in  such  a  cut- 
off situation  would  be  undertaken  by  this  Depart- 
ment through  its  regional  offices  and  its  Federal- 
State  employment  services  system  which  operates 
through  some  1,700  full-time  local  employment 
offices. 

As  an  aid  to  these  local  offices,  the  Department 
completed  and  issued  a  revised  chapter  of  the  De- 
fense Readiness  Handbook,  improved  guidelines  for 
planning  their  employment  service  operations  in  a 
post-attack  emergency.  A  revision  of  the  Employ- 
ment Security  Manual  chapter  on  "Partial  Man- 
power Mobilization"  made  this  material  applicable 
to  full-scale  mobilization  situations. 

As  a  part  of  the  National  Defense  Executive  Re- 
serve Program  designed  to  assure  a  trained  and 
qualified  corps  of  executive  personnel  in  the  event 
of  an  emergency,  three  new  Executive  Reservists 
were  appointed  this  year,  two  of  whom  were  as- 
signed to  regional  offices.  This  makes  a  total  of  ten 
appointed  by  this  Department  since  the  program 
was  established  in  1955.  At  the  close  of  the  year,  the 
program  was  being  extended  to  include  executives 
from  the  trade  union  movement  Hie  Department 


continues  to  work  closely  with  the  National  Damage 
Assessment  Center  in  the  preparation  of  employ- 
ment data  and  statistics  for  processing  by  the  Cen- 
ter to  show  estimated  casualties  and  survivors  by 
injury  and  degree  of  radiation  exposure. 

With  the  assistance  of  the  State  employment 
security  offices,  the  Department  makes  continuous 
studies  to  insure  that  occupations  critical  to  essential 
industry  are  placed  and  retained  on  the  list  of  Criti- 
cal Occupations.  This  list,  together  with  the  Com- 
merce Department's  list  or  currently  essential  activi- 
ties, has  been  made  available  to  each  local  Selective 
Service  Board  for  consideration  in  acting  on  requests 
for  occupational  deferment. 

The  Department  continues  to  work  closely  with 
the  State  Civil  Defense  Agencies  in  the  development 
of  the  Manpower  Annexes  to  the  State  Civil  Defense 
survival  plans  by  reviewing  the  Annexes  as  sub- 
mitted and  making  suggestions  for  their  improve- 
ment. 

The  Department  has  prepared  tentative  plans  to 
protect  the  reemployment  rights  of  workers  trans- 
ferring to  emergency  civil  defense  assignments,  has 
recommended  a  method  of  compensating  authorized 
workers  in  a  civil  defense  emergency,  and  has  devel- 
oped a  plan  to  provide  compensation  payments  for 
injury  or  death  of  authorized  workers  engaged  in 
civil  defense  activities.  It  has  also  recommended 
measures  for  assuring  temporary  aid  to  members  of 
the  labor  force  during  periods  of  idleness  caused  by 
destruction  of  working  places  through  enemy  action. 
Plans  were  initiated  during  the  year  to  develop  a 
state  of  readiness  for  wage  and  salary  stabilization  in 
an  emergency.  —TAMES  T.  O'CONNEIX 

OFFICE  OF  OIL  AND  OAS.  The  Office,  under  supervi- 
sion of  a  Director  and  under  the  general  supervision 
of  the  Assistant  Secretary-Mineral  Resources,  pro- 
vides staff  advice  and  assistance  on  programs  of  the 
U.S.  Department  of  the  Interior  involving  oil  and 
gas  matters,  including  refining,  production,  and 
transportation.  The  Office  is  responsible  for  obtain- 
ing coordination  and  unification  of  Federal  oil  and 
gas  policies  and  the  administration  thereof,  and 
serves  as  the  principal  channel  of  communication 
between  the  Federal  government  and  the  Interstate 
Oil  Compact  Commission,  State  regulatory  bodies, 
and  the  petroleum  and  gas  industries  (primarily 
through  the  National  Petroleum  Council,  Military 
Petroleum  Advisory  Board,  and  the  Foreign  Petro- 
leum Supply  Committee).  Petroleum  and  gas  de- 
fense mobilization  functions  authorized  by  the  De- 
fense Production  Act  of  1950,  as  amended,  and  civil 
defense  functions  under  the  Federal  Civil  Defense 
Act  are  carried  on  by  the  Office.  Address:  Washing- 
ton 25,  D.C. 

OFFICE  OF  TECHNICAL  SERVICES.  The  Office  of  Tech- 
nical Services  of  the  Business  and  Defense  Services 
Administration,  U.S.  Department  of  Commerce,  col- 
lects, catalogs,  and  distributes  translated  foreign 
technical  literature  and  reports  of  U.S.  government- 
snonsored  scientific  and  technical  research.  U.S. 
government  research  reports  result  prmcinally  from 
research  by  or  for  the  Army,  Navy,  Air  Force,  and 
the  Atomic  Energy  Commission.  Research  reports 
and  translations  are  sold  to  the  scientific  and  indus- 
trial public  at  the  cost  of  reproduction  and  handling. 
The  office  also  encourages  reciprocal  exchanges  of 
technical  information  with  other  nations. 
OHIO.  An  east  north  central  State.  Area:  41,222 
sa.mi.  Pop.  (1958  est.):  9,345,000.  Chief  cities 
( 1950  census) :  Columbus  (capital)  375,901,  Cleve- 
land 914,808,  Cincinnati  503,998.  Toledo  303.618, 
Akron  274,605,  Davton  243,872,  Younfrstown  168,- 
330.  Canton  118,912,  Springfield  78,508. 

Nickname,  The  Buckeye  State.  Motto,  None. 
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Flower,  Scarlet  Carnation.  Bird,  Cardinal.  Song, 
Several  unofficial.  Entered  the  Union,  Mar.  1,  1803. 
See  EDUCATION.  SCHOOLS,  VITAL  STATISTICS. 

finance.  For  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30,  1958. 
general  revenue  amounted  to  $1,003.4  million;  ana 
general  expenditure,  $1,143.3  million.  Borrowing 
during  the  fiscal  year  amounted  to  $192.3  million; 
debt  redemption  was  $48.5  million. 

Elections.  There  were  no  general  elections  for  ma- 
jor state-wide  office  in  1959. 

legislation.  The  Ohio  Legislature  met  in  regular 
session  from  January  6  through  August  14.  Total 
appropriations  of  $1.8  billion  were  approved  for  the 
next  fiscal  year.  Cigarette  taxes  were  increased  from 
3tf  to  5tf  per  pack.  Corporate  franchise  taxes  were 
increased  from  0.1  percent  to  0.3  percent.  Motor 
vehicle  license  fees  were  increased  and  the  motor 
vehicle  fuel  tax  was  raised  2tf .  The  revenue  resulting 
from  the  increased  rates  is  to  be  used  for  highway 
construction.  A  Department  of  Industrial  and  Eco- 
nomic Development  and  a  Department  of  Personnel 
to  replace  the  State  civil  service  commission  were 
created. 

Among  measures  affecting  the  public  education 
program  was  one  providing  that  the  State  board  of 
education  encourage  the  development  of  special 
programs  for  gifted  children,  conduct  research,  and 
advise  and  counsel  district  boards  of  education  in 
their  programs  in  this  area.  A  State  scholarship  pro- 
gram was  inaugurated  to  aid  Ohio  students  of  abil- 
ity who  are  unable  to  finance  the  costs  of  their 
higher  education. 

One  measure  dealing  with  elections  enables  a 
person  who  has  been  a  resident  of  the  State  for  less 
than  the  normally  required  one  year  to  vote  for 
presidential  and  vice  presidential  electors.  Another 
measure  permits  the  use  of  a  punch  card  ballot 
which  can  be  machine  counted  at  a  central  location. 

The  Mental  Health  Compact  was  ratified.  The  re- 
quirements for  liability  coverage  under  the  motor 
vehicle  financial  responsibility  law  were  increased. 
Labor  legislation  included  a  law  prohibiting  dis- 
crimination in  wages  because  of  sex,  and  discrimina- 
tion in  employment  because  of  race,  color,  religion, 
national  origin,  or  ancestry.  A  measure  increasing 
workmen's  compensation  benefits  was  also  passed. 

Officers,  1959.  Governor,  Michael  V.  Di  Salle; 
Lieut.  Governor,  John  W.  Donahey;  Secretary  of 
State,  Ted  W.  Brown;  Attorney  General,  Mark  Mc- 
Elroy;  State  Treasurer,  Joseph  T.  Ferguson;  State 
Auditor,  James  A.  Rhodes. 

OKLAHOMA.  A  west  south  central  State.  Area:  69,- 
919  sq.mi.  Pop.  (1959  est.):  2,276,000.  Chief  cities 
(1950  census):  Oklahoma  City  (capital)  243,504, 
Tulsa  182,740,  Muskogee,  37,289,  Enid  36,017, 
Lawton  34,757,  Norman  27,006,  Shawnee  22,948. 

Nickname,  The  Sooner  State.  Motto,  Labor  Omnia 
Vincit  (Labor  Conquers  All  Things).  Flower,  Mistle- 
toe. Bird,  Scissor-tailed  Flycatcher.  Song,  Oklahoma! 
Entered  the  Union,  Nov.  16,  1907.  See  EDUCATION, 
SCHOOLS,  VITAL  STATISTICS. 

Finanm.  For  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30,  1958. 
general  revenue  amounted  to  $410.07  million  ana 
general  expenditure  to  $410.97  million.  Borrowing 
during  the  fiscal  year  amounted  to  $2.3  million, 
while  debt  redemption  was  $5.9  million. 

Elections.  There  were  no  general  elections  for  ma- 
jor state-wide  office  in  1959. 

Legislation.  The  Oklahoma  legislature  met  in  reg- 
ular session  from  January  6  to  July  3— the  longest 
legislature  in  the  history  of  the  State,  meeting  for 
179  calendar  days.  Record  appropriations  from  the 
general  fund  of  $218  million  were  approved  for  the 
next  biennium.  Anticipated  new  revenue  from 
the  alcoholic  beverage  tax  coupled  with  increased  in- 


come tax  collections  because  of  new  withholding 
provisions  are  expected  to  finance  the  increased  ap- 
propriations. 

The  most  important  legislative  act  was  the  adop- 
tion for  submission  to  the  voters  of  a  constitutional 
amendment  ending  51  years  of  prohibition  against 
liquor  and  strong  oeer.  Following  the  adoption  of 
the  amendment  By  the  voters  on  April  7,  the  legis- 
lature enacted  the  Alcoholic  Beverage  Control  Act 
which  provides  for  the  licensing  and  control  of  the 
manufacture,  storage,  sale,  transportation,  and  use 
of  alcoholic  beverages.  Other  important  legislation 
included  the  Purchasing  Act,  which  created  a  divi- 
sion headed  by  the  State  Purchasing  Director  within 
the  State  Board  of  Public  Affairs.  An  income  tax 
withholding  bill  requires  each  employer  to  withhold 
5  percent  of  the  total  amount  required  to  be  with- 
held under  the  provisions  of  the  Federal  Income  Tax 
Law.  The  Oklahoma  Security  Pact  greatly  strength- 
ened the  former  securities  code:  for  the  first  time 
investment  advisers  as  well  as  broker-dealers  and 
agents  are  brought  under  the  control  of  the  Com- 
mission. In  the  education  field,  public  school  teach- 
ers were  granted  a  salary  increase.  For  the  first  time 
in  years  a  new  State  institution  was  authorized;  a 
school  for  the  mentally  retarded  will  be  constructed. 
Highway  legislation  included  a  Turnpike  Financial 
Act  placing  excise  taxes  on  motor  fuels  to  finance 
turnpike  bonds.  Two  urban  redevelopment  laws  au- 
thorized the  establishment  of  urban  renewal  au- 
thorities. 

Officers,  1959.  Governor,  J.  Howard  Edmondson; 
Lieut.  Governor,  George  Nigh;  Secretary  of  State, 
John  D.  Conner;  Attorney  General,  Mac  Q.  William- 
son: State  Treasurer,  William  A.  Burkhart;  State 
Auditor,  Andy  Anderson. 

OLYMPIC  GAMES.  The  International  Olympic  Com- 
mittee met  in  Munich  in  May  1959.  After  spirited 
political  controversy,  Tokyo  was  chosen  on  the  first 
ballot  as  site  for  the  1964  Olympic  summer  games.  It 
will  be  the  first  time  an  Asian  city  has  been  host  to 
the  Olympics.  Innsbruck,  Austria,  was  selected  as 
site  for  the  winter  competition. 

In  track  and  field  changes,  qualifying  time  for 
the  1500-meter  run  will  be  3  min.  45  sec.,  the 
equivalent  of  a  4  min.  2  sec.  mile.  Qualification  for 
the  5,000-meter  will  be  14  min.  10  sec.  The  new 
standards  are  designed  to  trim  the  number  of  en- 
trants in  these  events.  However,  each  country  is 
entitled  to  one  entry,  regardless  of  qualification 
mark. 

Political  repercussions  were  felt  throughout  the 
world  and  in  the  United  Nations  when  the  commit- 
tee expelled  Nationalist  China  from  Olympic  compe- 
tition. East  and  West  Germany  agreed  to  compete 
under  one  flag.  —  HUGH  WELBORN 

ONTARIO.  A  Province  of  east  central  Canada.  Area: 
412,582  sq.mi.  including  68,490  sq.mi.  of  fresh 
water.  Pop.  (1959  est.):  5,952,000.  Major  cities 
(1956  census):  Toronto  (capital)  667,706,  Hamil- 
ton 239,625,  Ottawa  222,129,  Windsor  121,980,  and 
London  101,693. 

Education  and  Religion.  In  1956-57  there  were 
1,290,659  students  enrolled  in  schools  and  colleges. 
Principal  religious  denominations:  Roman  Catholic, 
United  Church,  Church  of  England,  Presbyterian, 
Baptist,  and  Lutheran. 

Production.  During  1958  Ontario  farmers  realized 
an  estimated  $863  million  from  the  sale  of  farm 
products.  Total  value  of  major  field  crops  in  1958 
amounted  to  $315.7  million.  Chief  field  crops  in 
1959:  oats  93.4  million  bu.,  mixed  grains  38.9  mil- 
lion bu.,  shelled  com,  30.8  million  bu.,  wheat  12.9 
million  bu.,  soybeans  6.8  million  bu.,  barley  4.1 
million  bu,,  fall  rye  1.6  million  bu.,  dry  beans  1.4 
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million  bu.,  buckwheat  558,000  bu.  Other  field  crops 
in  1959  were:  potatoes  6.7  million  cwt.,  tame  hay 
616  million  tons,  fodder  corn  3.2  million  tons,  sugar 
beets  507,000  tons,  and  field  roots  147,000  tons. 
The  output  of  tobacco  was  valued  at  $86.3  million. 
The  value  of  honey  produced  in  1958  was  $1.02 
million. 

Livestock  (1958):  2.9  million  cattle,  115,000 
horses,  1.9  million  hogs,  383,000  sheep,  and  33.4 
million  poultry.  Farm  value  of  poultry  meat  was 
$65  million  in  1958,  while  the  value  of  farm  eggs 
was  $75  million.  Fruit  crown  in  1958  was  valued  at 
$20.8  million.  Fur  production  in  1957-58  was  val- 
ued at  $6.7  million.  Dairy  products  included  89.5 
million  Ib.  of  creamery  butter  and  62  million  Ib.  of 
cheddar  cheese.  The  fisheries  production  amounted 
to  $7.9  million  in  1957. 

The  total  value  of  mineral  production  in  1958 
was  $789.6  million.  Production  included:  nickel 
127,143  tons,  copper  142,035  tons,  gold  2.7  million 
fine  07.,  uranium  9,985  tons,  iron  ore  3.6  million 
tons,  platinum  146,092  fine  oz.  There  were  886  saw- 
mills in  operation  in  1957  and  the  selling  value  of 
factory  shipments  amounted  to  $67.8  million. 

Manufacturing.  The  value  of  Ontano  factory  ship- 
ments in  1957  ($11,078.6  million)  represented  over 
49  percent  of  the  total  for  all  Canada.  There  were 
13.580  establishments  employing  644,245  persons. 
Salaries  and  wages  paid  amounted  to  $2,430.7  mil- 
lion, and  the  cost  of  the  materials  was  $5,827.3 
million.  The  leading  industry  during  1957  was  the 
production  of  motor  vehicles  with  value  of  factory 
shipments  amounting  to  $936.9  million.  Other  im- 
portant industries  were:  nonferrous  metal  smelting 
and  refining,  primary  iron  and  steel,  pulp  and  paper, 
petroleum  products,  slaughtering  and  meat  pack- 
ing, motor  vehicle  parts,  rubber  goods,  heavy  elec- 
trical machinery,  aircraft  and  parts,  miscellaneous 
electrical  apparatus  and  supplies,  industrial  machin- 
ery, telecommunication  equipment,  sheet  metal 
products,  iron  castings,  and  fruit  and  vegetable 
preparations. 

Finance.  The  fiscal  year  ends  March  31.  Estimates 
for  fiscal  1959  are:  net  general  revenue  $605.6  mil- 
lion; net  general  expenditure  $781.7  million. 

Government.  The  executive  authority  is  vested  in 
a  lieutenant  governor  advised  by  a  ministry  of  the 
Legislative  Assembly.  There  is  a  single  chamber  in 
the  Legislative  Assembly  comprising  98  members 
elected  for  a  five-vcar  term  by  popular  vote.  At  the 
Provincial  general  election  held  on  June  11,  1959, 
there  were  elected:  71  Progressive  Conservatives, 
22  Liberals,  and  five  Cooperative  Commonwealth 
Federationists  (CCF).  Ontario  is  represented  in  the 
Federal  parliament  at  Ottawa  by  24  members  ( ap- 
pointed for  life)  in  the  Senate  and  85  elected  mem- 
bers in  the  House  of  Commons.  Lieut.  Governor, 
John  Keiller  Mackay;  Premier,  Leslie  M.  Frost. 
OPERATIONS  COORDINATING  BOARD  (OCB).  The  OCB 
provides  for  the  integrated  implementation  of  na- 
tional security  policies  assigned  by  the  President  by: 
1)  consulting  with  agencies  concerned  as  to  their 
detailed  operational  planning  responsibilities  re- 
specting such  policy;  the  coordination  of  the  inter- 
departmental aspects  of  the  detailed  operational 
plans  developed  by  the  agencies  to  carry  out  such 
policy;  the  timely  and  coordinated  execution  of  such 
policy  and  plans;  the  execution  of  each  security 
action  or  project  so  that  it  shall  make  its  full  con- 
tribution to  the  attainment  of  national  security  ob- 
jectives and  to  the  particular  climate  of  opinion  the 
United  States  is  seeking  to  achieve  in  the  world;  and 
initiating  new  proposals  in  response  to  opportunity 
and  changes  in  the  situation;  2)  performing  other 
advisory  functions  assigned  by  the  President;  and  3 ) 
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making  reports  to  the  National  Security  Council. 

The  Board  was  placed  within  the  structure  of  the 
National  Security  Council  on  July  1, 1957.  The  OCB 
is  composed  of  the  Under  Secretary  of  State  for  Po- 
litical Affairs,  representing  the  Secretary  of  State; 
the  Special  Assistant  to  the  President  for  Security 
Operations  Coordination  (Vice  Chairman);  the  Dep- 
uty Secretary  of  Defense,  representing  the  Secretary 
of  Defense;  the  Director  of  Central  Intelligence;  the* 
Director,  United  States  Information  Agency;  the 
Director,  International  Cooperation  Administration; 
and  the  Special  Assistant  to  the  President  for  Na- 
tional Security  Affairs  (Chairman).  The  Under  Sec- 
retary of  any  other  agency  having  responsibilities 
for  the  implementation  of  national  security  policies 
serves  on  the  OCB  when  it  is  dealing  with  subjects 
bearing  directly  on  the  responsibilities  of  swcn  an 
agency;  and  the  Chairman,  Atomic  Energy  Commis- 
sion; the  Under  Secretary  of  the  Treasury;  and  the* 
Deputy  Director,  Bureau  of  the  Budget  are  Stand- 
ing Request  Members  of  the  Board.  The  OCB  has 
its  own  staff,  headed  by  an  appointive  Executive 
Officer. 

OPHTHALMOLOGY.  Several  recent  developments  in 
ophthalmology  have  broadened  our  ability  to  deal 
with  the  eye  problems  of  infants  and  children.  It 
has  been  discovered,  for  example,  that  congenital 
cataract  yields  well  to  surgery,  and,  that,  further- 
more, when  one  eye  only  is  affected,  and  also  com- 
plicated by  high  myopia,  the  best  treatment  consists 
in  first  removing  the  cataract  and  then  fitting  a  con- 
tact  lens  to  the  eye  involved.  Another  recent  devel- 
opment improves  the  treatment  of  cases  where  an 
infant's  tear  ducts  become  stopped,  a  condition 
which  is  frequently  congenital.  The  best  results  are 
obtained  by  passing  a  probe  down  the  nasal  cavity 
and  stretching  the  passageway. 

A  high  degree  of  success  in  treatment  of  re£i- 
noblastoma,  a  malignant  tumor  of  childhood  and  in- 
fancy, was  noted  in  the  treatment  of  17  cases*  of 
whom  12  were  cured  by  light  therapy.  In  anotfier 
study  of  children's  eyes,  it  was  conclusively  shown 
that  slowness  in  reading  was  rarely  the  result  of  de- 
fects in  the  muscle  action  of  the  eye,  but  rather  of 
emotional  features  in  the  child's  life. 

One  of  the  most  useful  new  drugs  in  ophthalmol- 
ogy is  a  decongestant  named  tetrahydrolizine,  which 
reduces  congestion  of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the 
eye.  Many  people  develop  redness  of  the  membranes; 
of  the  eye  from  fatigue,  excessive  light,  smoke-filled 
air,  allergies,  etc.,  and  this  drug  has  been  used  for 
as  long  as  three  years  without  harm.  Another  drug 
useful  in  this  field  is  cortisone,  used  against  the  in- 
flammation of  the  eye  which  sometimes  follows 
certain  types  of  vaccination. 

In  surgery,  the  cataract  operation  has  undergone 
a  striking  improvement  as  the  result  of  the  use  of  a 
new  drug  called  chymotripsin,  an  enzyme  which  has 
the  property  of  dissolving  certain  tissues,  such  as 
the  hairlike  fibers  which  hold  the  crystalline  lens  in 
place.  The  use  of  this  drug  eases  the  job  of  the  sur- 
geon, who  formerly  had  to  pass  an  instrument  into 
the  interior  of  the  eye  in  order  to  break  the  fibers, 
and  remove  the  cataract.  In  cases  of  a  congenital 
cataract  in  one  eye  only,  the  source  of  much  near- 
sightedness,  the  removal  of  the  cataract  is  the  best 
treatment,  making  possible  the  fusion  of  the  ima&os 
of  the  two  eyes. 

Other  recent  surgical  work  has  demonstrated  the 
importance  of  compatible  blood  types  in  the  success 
of  corneal  transplantation,  as  well  as  the  special  de- 
gree of  success  in  transplantations  in  cases  where 
the  cornea  is  thinned  in  the  center,  producing  a 
bulging  ( conical  cornea ) . 

Three  University  Clinics  in  Switzerland  have  pub*- 
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lished  a  report  on  the  use  of  light  coagulation  treat- 
ment, using  the  sun  as  the  source  of  visible  light,  in 
the  surgical  treatment  of  cases  where  operation  is 
hindered  by  certain  clotted  veins,  as  well  as  for  cases 
in  which  an  eye  must  be  removed  because  of  a 
malignant  tumor.  The  surgeons  noted  the  ease  and 
precision  with  which  the  desired  degree  of  treatment 
can  be  accomplished.  A  large  number  of  cases  of 
retinal  detachment,  as  well  as  tumors  of  the  interior 
of  the  eye,  have  been  treated  satisfactorily  with  this 
new  process.  —EUGENE  M.  BLAKE 

OREGON.  A  Pacific  State.  Area:  96,981  sq.mi.  Pop. 
(1958  est):  1,773.000.  Chief  cities  (1950  census 
unless  otherwise  indicated):  Salem  (capital)  44,947 
(1954),  Portland  373,628,  Eugene  35,879. 

Nickname,  The  Beaver  State.  Motto,  The  Union. 
Flower,  Oregon  Grape.  Bird,  Western  Meadowlark. 
Song,  Oregon,  My  Oregon.  Entered  the  Union,  Feb. 
14,  1859.  See  EDUCATION,  SCHOOLS,  VITAL  STA- 
TISTICS. 

Finance  For  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  20,  1958. 
general  revenue  amounted  to  $291.8  million;  general 
expenditure,  $301.9  million.  Borrowing  during  the 
fiscal  year  amounted  to  $46.5  million;  and  debt  re- 
demption was  $8.9  million. 

Elections.  There  were  no  general  elections  for  ma- 
jor state-wide  officers  in  1959. 

Uoislation.  The  Oregon  State  legislature  met  in 
regular  session  from  January  12  through  May  16.  An 
appropriation  of  $312.2  million  for  general  spending 
for  the  1959-61  biennium  was  approved.  Deduc- 
tions for  Federal  tax  payments  were  eliminated  and 
the  minimum  and  maximum  State  income  tax  rates 
were  lowered.  These  changes  are  estimated  to  result 
in  about  $12  million  income  for  the  biennium.  An 
interest  charge  of  one  percent  per  month  on  State 
income  taxes  paid  quarterly  wilt  raise  an  additional 
$6  million.  Changes  in  the  inheritance  tax  will  pro- 
duce another  $3  million.  An  increase  of  151  per 
fifth  in  the  price  of  liquor  at  State  liquor  stores  will 
yield  an  additional  $3  million.  A  proposed  consti- 
tutional amendment  submitted  to  the  voters  would 
permit  the  legislature  to  revise  the  State  constitution 
and  submit  the  revision  to  popular  vote. 

The  term  of  the  Chief  Justice  of  the  State  Su- 
preme Court  was  set  at  six  years  and  the  court  was 
authorized  to  engage  temporary  judges  to  reduce 
court  backlogs.  Three  additional  circuit  judges  were 
added  to  the  court  system.  A  new  appellate  code 
and  uniform  procedures  for  challenging  criminal 
convictions  were  established. 

The  legislature  provided  the  establishment  of  two 
year  community  colleges  by  local  districts  and  cre- 
ated a  State  scholarship  commission.  School  districts 
with  more  than  12  mentally  retarded  children  capa- 
ble of  receiving  instruction  were  required  to  set  up 
programs  for  them  by  1964.  Scholarships  were  es- 
tablished for  teachers  wanting  extra  training  to 
qualify  for  instructing  these  children. 

A  uniform  traffic  code  was  adopted  as  well  as 
provisions  for  protection  against  uninsured  motorists. 

Real  estate  salesmen  and  brokers  were  forbidden 
to  accept  listings  from  owners  imposing  racial  re- 
strictions and  were  prohibited  from  refusing  to  sell 
or  lease  property  solely  because  of  race,  color,  or  re- 
ligion. Licenses  could  be  revoked  from  proof  of  dis- 
crimination. Discrimination  because  of  age  was 
banned  in  public  and  private  employment  and  dis- 
crimination because  of  blindness  was  prohibited  in 
the  hiring  of  teachers. 

Measures  dealing  with  migratory  farm  labor  es- 
tablished sanitary  standards  for  farm  labor  camps, 
created  a  pilot  program  for  educating  children  of 
migrant  farm  workers,  and  authorized  the  licensing 
of  farm  labor  contractors.  The  Western  Interstate 


Corrections  Compact  was  ratified  as  well  as  the  In- 
terstate Compact  on  Juveniles. 

Officer*  1999.  Governor,  Mark  O.  Hatfield;  Lieut. 
Governor,  none;  Secretary  of  State,  Howell  Appling, 
Jr.;  Attorney  General,  Robert  Y.  Thornton;  State 
Treasurer,  Sig  Unander;  State  Auditor,  Howell 
Appling,  Jr. 

ORGANIZATION  FOR  EUROPEAN  ECONOMIC  COOPER- 
ATION  (OEEC).  The  OEEC,  with  headquarters  in 
Paris,  France,  was  originally  set  up  in  1948  to  ad- 
minister the  American  program  of  aid  to  European 
recovery  known  as  the  Marshall  Plan.  Although  the 
plan  officially  came  to  an  end  in  1952,  member 
countries  had  by  then  realized  that  the  OEEC  was  a 
valuable  instrument  for  the  formulation  of  a  joint 
economic  policy  among  European  nations  and  for 
continued  consultation  with  America  and  Canada  on 
problems  of  common  interest.  The  OEEC  has  there- 
fore continued  as  a  diplomatic  conference  in  per- 
manent session. 

The  founding  nations  include  Austria,  Belgium, 
Denmark,  France,  Greece,  Iceland,  Ireland,  Italy, 
Luxembourg,  the  Netherlands,  Norway,  Portugal, 
Sweden,  Switzerland,  Turkey,  and  the  United  King- 
dom. The  Federal  Republic  of  Germany  and  Spain 
later  became  full  members.  The  United  States  and 
Canada  are  associate  members.  Yugoslavia  is  a  full 
member  as  regards  agriculture  and  food,  and  par- 
ticipates fully  in  the  work  of  the  European  Produc- 
tivity Agency  (q.v.);  in  other  respects  this  country 
has  the  status  or  an  observer. 

The  OEEC  is  headed  by  the  Council,  which  is 
responsible  for  all  decisions,  whether  of  a  general 
or  administrative  nature.  It  includes  representatives 
from  all  member  countries  and  meets  regularly.  The 
powers  of  the  Council  remain  unchanged,  regardless 
of  whether  it  meets  at  the  ministerial  or  at  the  offi- 
cial level.  The  Council  designates  annually  from 
among  its  own  members  a  chairman  and  two  vice 
chairmen. 

All  problems  for  submission  to  the  Council  are 
first  examined  by  the  Executive  Committee,  a  small, 
annually  elected  body.  Questions  affecting  Europe's 
economy  are  first  studied  in  detail  either  by  the 
horizontal  committees,  which  consider  them  in  their 
widest  economic  aspects,  or  by  the  vertical  commit- 
tees whose  task  is  confined  to  a  particular  industry. 
The  horizontal  committees  include:  Economic, 
Trade,  Fiscal,  Payments,  Manpower,  and  Overseas 
Territories.  The  vertical  committees  include:  En- 
ergy, Coal,  Oil,  Iron  and  Steel,  Gas,  Electricity, 
Nonferrous  Metals,  Chemical  Products,  Textiles, 
Timber,  Pulp  and  Paper,  Hides  and  Skins,  Machin- 
ery, Maritime  Transport,  and  Tourism.  There  is  a 
Ministerial  Committee  for  Agriculture  and  Food. 

Much  of  the  continuing  work  of  the  OEEC  is  con- 
cerned with  questions  of  European  trade  and  pay- 
ments. In  December  1958,  on  the  return  of  the  ma- 
jority of  member  countries  to  currency  convertibility 
for  nonresidents,  the  European  Monetary  Agree- 
ment (q.v.)  took  the  place  of  the  European  Pay- 
ments Union  as  the  OEEC  payments  mechanism. 

In  July  1949.  the  OEEC  decided  that  the  mem- 
ber countries  should  forthwith  take  the  necessary 
steps  for  the  progressive  elimination  of  quantitative 
import  restrictions  between  one  another,  in  order 
to  achieve  as  complete  a  liberalization  of  intra- 
European  trade  as  possible.  The  Code  of  Liberaliza- 
tion of  Trade  and  Invisible  Transactions  was  adopt- 
ed by  the  Council  in  July  of  the  same  year,  and  on 
Dec.  4, 1959,  a  Code  for  the  Liberalization  of  Capi- 
tal Movements  was  adopted. 

The  structure  of  the  OEEC  is  so  designed  as  to 
enable  it  to  take  rapid  steps  to  deal  with  any  emer- 
gency arising  from  fo*  current  international  situa- 
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tion  which  might  adversely  affect  the  European 
economy.  Thus,  during  the  Korean  war  the  OEEC 
adopted  a  number  of  measures  to  deal  with  short- 
ages of  raw  materials;  and  in  1956,  directly  follow- 
ing the  Suez  crisis,  the  OEEC  immediately  took  ac- 
tion to  insure  minimization  of  the  ill  effects  of  the 
crisis. 

In  1956,  the  OEEC  began  work  on  the  possibility 
of  setting  up  a  Free  Trade  Area  in  Europe,  to  in- 
clude all  member  countries,  and  to  work  in  associa- 
tion with  the  six  countries  of  the  European  Eco- 
nomic Community  (Belgium,  France,  Germany, 
Italy,  Luxembourg,  and  the  Netherlands).  In  Oc- 
tober 1957,  an  intergovernmental  committee  was 
set  up,  but  after  meeting  at  intervals  throughout 
1958,  it  failed  to  reach  agreement  on  basic  princi- 
ples and  its  discussions  were  suspended. 

Subsidiary  bodies  of  the  OEEC  include  the  Eu- 
ropean Productivity  Agency  (q-v.)  and  the  Euro- 
pean Nuclear  Energy  Agency.  The  latter  came  into 
existence  in  February  1958:  its  task  is  to  promote 
joint  undertakings  for  the  development  of  nuclear 
energy  for  peaceful  purposes  and  to  study  the  legal, 
commercial,  and  other  aspects  of  this  development. 
The  first  joint  undertaking,  a  plant  for  chemical 
purification  of  irradiated  fuels  (the  "Eurochemic" 
project),  is  under  construction  at  Mol  in  Belgium, 
and  there  is  a  joint  technical  program  using  the 
Norwegian  boiling  heavy  water  reactor  at  Halaen  to 
investigate  possibilities  of  using  this  type  of  reactor 
for  power  production.  A  third  important  interna- 
tional project  will  be  centered  on  a  high-tempera- 
ture gas-cooled  reactor  to  be  built  at  Winfrith 
Heath,  England. 

The  Office  for  Scientific  and  Technical  Personnel 
also  began  work  during  1958,  within  the  framework 
of  OEEC.  on  problems  connected  with  the  Western 
world's  shortage  of  skilled  technicians  and  scien- 
tists. -E.  P.  TEWSON 
ORGANIZATION  OF  AMERICAN  STATES  (OAS).  The 
OAS  is  open  to  all  sovereign  states  in  the  Western 
Hemisphere.  Membership  is  obtained  through  ratifi- 
cation of  the  Charter,  which  was  adopted  and  signed 
at  Bogota.  Colombia,  in  1948.  It  entered  into  Force 
in  December  1951,  when  the  necessary  three  fourths 
of  the  signatory  countries  had  deposited  their  in- 
struments of  ratification.  By  April  1956,  the  remain- 
der of  the  countries  had  followed  suit.  The  OAS 
accomplishes  its  purposes  through:  1)  the  Inter- 
American  Conference,  which  meets  every  five  years 
and  at  which  representatives  of  the  member  gov- 
ernments decide  matters  pertaining  to  their  rela- 
tionships within  the  OAS  or  to  the  general  policy 
and  program  of  the  OAS;  2)  the  Meeting  of  Con- 
sultation of  Ministers  of  Foreign  Affairs,  held  to 
consider  problems  of  an  urgent  nature  and  of  com- 
mon interest  to  the  American  states,  and  to  adopt 
decisions  in  matters  covered  by  the  Inter-American 
Treaty  of  Reciprocal  Assistance,  with  the  assistance, 
when  deemed  advisable,  of  an  Advisory  Defense 
Committee  to  be  composed  of  the  highest  military 
authorities  of  the  states  participating  in  the  meet- 
ing; 3 )  the  Council  of  the  OAS,  with  headquarters 
in  Washington,  D.C.,  composed  of  a  representative 
from  each  member  state  especially  appointed  by  his 
government  with  the  rank  of  ambassador,  whose 
function  is  to  supervise  the  progress  of  the  OAS, 
either  directly  or  through  the  following  technical 
organs:  the  Inter- American  Economic  and  Social 
Council;  the  Inter-American  Council  of  Jurists;  and 
the  Inter-American  Cultural  Council;  4)  the  Pan 
American  Union,  General  Secretariat  of  the  OAS, 
with  headquarters  in  Washington,  D.C.,  which  per- 
forms the  functions  invested  in  it  by  the  Charter  and 
such  additional  duties  as  are  assigned  to  it  by  other 


inter-American  treaties  or  agreements;  5)  the  spe- 
cialized conferences,  meeting  to  deal  with  special 
technical  matters  or  to  develop  specific  aspects  of 
inter-American  cooperation;  and  6)  the  specialized 
organizations,  intergovernmental  agencies  estab- 
lished by  multilateral  agreements  to  discharge  spe- 
cific functions  in  their  respective  fields  of  action. 

Officers  of  the  OAS  General  Secretariat.  Secretary 
General.  Jos6  A.  Mora  (Uruguay);  Assistant  Sec- 
retary General,  William  Sanders  (United  States); 
Director,  Department  of  Economic  and  Social  Af- 
fairs, Cecilio  J.  Morales  (Argentina);  Director,  De- 
partment of  Legal  Affairs,  Dr.  Charles  G.  Fenwick 
(United  States);  Director,  Department  of  Cultural 
Affairs,  Dr.  Juan  Marfn  (Chile);  Director,  Depart- 
ment of  Statistics,  Tub  H.  Montenegro  (Brazil); 
Acting  Director,  Department  of  Public  Information, 
George  Coleman  (United  States);  Director,  Depart- 
ment of  Technical  Cooperation,  Dr.  Joao  Goncalves 
de  Souza  (Brazil);  Director,  Office  of  Council  and 
Conference  Secretariat  Services,  Robert  A.  Conrads, 
(United  States);  Director  Office  of  Publications 
Services.  John  McAdams  (Puerto  Rico);  Director, 
Office  of  Financial  Services,  John  Rothrock  (United 
States).  —PAUL  R.  KELBAUGH 

PACIFIC  ISLANDS,  Trust  Territory  of  the.  The  terri- 
tory in  the  western  Pacific  north  of  the  equator, 
comprising  some  2,141  islands  and  atolls,  extending 
over  an  area  1,300  mi.  north  to  south  and  2,760  mi. 
west  to  east.  There  are  three  main  groups;  Marianas 
(excluding  Guam),  14  islands  and  island  groups,  in- 
cluding Saipan,  Tinian,  and  Rota;  Carolines,  49  is- 
lands and  island  groups  including  Yap,  Koror, 
Babelthuap,  Peleliu,  Ancaur,  Woleai,  Truk,  Ulithi, 
Ponane,  and  Kusaie;  and  Marshalls,  33  islands  and 
island  groups  including  Kwajalein,  Majuro,  Bikini, 
Eniwetok,  Jaluit,  Rongerik,  and  Ujelang. 

Area  and  Population.  Total  land  area:  687  sq.mi.; 
total  land  and  water  area:  approximately  three  mil- 
lion nautical  sq.mi.  The  indigenous  population  is 
Micronesian  except  on  two  islands  inhabited  by 
Polynesians.  Nine  native  languages  are  spoken  in 
different  parts  of  the  Trust  Territory.  Total  popula- 
tion including  Northern  Marianas  (July  1959): 
73,052. 

Education  and  Religion.  In  1959  there  were  172 
public  schools  in  the  Trust  Territory  with  a  total  of 
11,188  students;  38  mission  schools  with  a  total  en- 
rollment of  3,580  students;  and  271  students  en- 
rolled in  institutions  outside  the  Trust  Territory. 

Production.  Fish  from  surrounding  waters  and  cul- 
tivated fruits  and  vegetables,  usually  produced  on 
a  family,  clan,  or  village-group  basis,  comprise  sub- 
sistence for  the  inhabitants.  Because  of  remote  is- 
land locations  and  the  distances  involved,  transpor- 
tation is  a  major  problem.  Natural  resources  are 
meager.  Copra,  dried  meat  of  the  coconut,  is  the 
chief  export  item,  with  trochus  shell  ranking  second. 
A  copra  stabilization  fund  is  maintained.  Agricul- 
tural experiment  and  demonstration  centers  are  in 
operation,  and  control  measures  against  agricultural 
parasites  and  pests  are  in  effect.  Substantial  amounts 
of  handicraft  are  produced. 

Foreign  Trade.  For  the  year  ended  June  30,  1959, 
exports  were  valued  at  $1,241,164,  of  which  copra 
accounted  for  $967,771.  Other  exports  included 
trochus,  handicrafts,  and  vegetables. 

Government.  The  islands  have  been  a  UN  Trust 
Territory  under  U.S.  administration  since  1947;  re- 
sponsibility is  vested  in  the  Department  of  the  In- 
terior except  for  the  Northern  Marianas  which  come 
under  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy.  Hie  local  admin- 
istration is  headed  by  a  High  Commissioner  with 
headquarters  at  Agana,  Guam.  The  municipality, 
with  the  magistrate  as  chief  executive,  is  the  basic 
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unit  of  government.  Elected  officials  have  replaced 
hereditary  chieftains  in  all  but  two  of  the  102  mu- 
nicipalities. High  Commissioner:  Delmas  H. 
Mucker. 

Events,  19S9.  A  four-member  UN  Visiting  Mission 
toured  the  territory  Feb.  11-Mar.  11,  1959,  visit- 
ing all  of  the  districts.  Major  holiday  celebration 
throughout  the  Trust  Territory  is  UN  Day. 

—DELMAS  H.  NUCKER 

PAKISTAN,  Republic  of.  A  sovereign  independent  re- 
public associated  with  the  Commonwealth  of  Na- 
tions. Pakistan  was  constituted  on  Aug.  15,  1947,  in 
accordance  with  the  Indian  Independence  Act 
passed  by  the  British  Parliament  July  18,  1947.  On 
Feb.  4,  1955,  the  Commonwealth  Prime  Ministers 
recognized  Pakistan's  intention  of  becoming  an  in- 
dependent republic  within  the  Commonwealth.  The 
country  was  proclaimed  an  Islamic  republic  Mar. 
23.  1956.  It  is  divided  into  the  provinces  of  West 
Pakistan  and  East  Pakistan,  which  are  separated  by 
about  1,000  miles  of  Indian  territory.  East  Pakistan 
includes  East  Bengal  and  the  Sylhet  district  of  As- 
sam. West  Pakistan  includes  the  former  provinces  of 
Sind,  Baluchistan,  North-West  Frontier  province, 
and  West  Punjab. 

Area  and  Population.  Area:  364,737  sq.mi.,  of 
which  85  percent  is  West  Pakistan  and  15  percent 
East  Pakistan.  Pop.  (1958  est):  85,635,000.  At  the 
1951  census  55  percent  of  the  population  was  in  the 
small  area  of  East  Pakistan.  Chief  cities  ( 1951  cen- 
sus): Karachi  (capital)  1,009,000  inhabitants, 
Lahore  (capital  of  West  Pakistan)  850,000,  Dacca 
(capital  of  East  Pakistan)  411,000,  Chittagong 
294,000,  Hyderabad  242,000,  Rawalpindi  (to  be- 
come capital)  237,000. 

Education  and  Religion.  In  1959  Pakistan  had  about 
50,000  primary  schools,  8,000  secondary  schools. 
158  general  colleges,  50  specialized  colleges  and 
training  schools,  and  six  universities.  Urdu  is  the 
language  generally  used  in  West  Pakistan,  but  En- 
glish is  accepted  in  government  and  business  offices. 
Bengali  is  used  in  East  Pakistan.  The  1951  census 
showed  81  percent  illiterate.  The  percentage  was 
highest  in  the  former  North-West  Frontier  province 
(99  percent)  and  in  Baluchistan  (98  percent).  Illit- 
eracy was  lowest  in  the  federal  capital  area  of 
Karachi  (69  percent).  There  were  1,106  newspapers 
in  1958. 

The  Moslem  population  in  1951  was  65  million, 
or  86  percent,  almost  equally  divided  between  East 
and  West  Pakistan.  There  were  9.9  million  Hindus, 
13  percent  of  the  population,  almost  all  of  whom 
were  in  East  Pakistan.  The  remaining  one  percent 
were  Christians,  Buddhist,  Parsees,  and  others. 

Production.  The  country  is  basically  agricultural, 
with  four  fifths  of  the  population  getting  its  living 
from  the  land.  The  chief  crops  are  jute  and  rice 
(East  Pakistan)  and  wheat  and  cotton  (West  Paki- 
stan). Tea,  maize,  barley,  and  sugar  cane  are  also 
Important.  At  the  time  of  partition  Pakistan  had 
almost  no  industry,  but  cotton,  jute,  and  other  mills 
have  been  built.  Under  the  present  regime  further 
heavy  industrialization  has  been  deferred  and  de- 
centralized small-scale  industries  are  encouraged. 
East  Pakistan  has  priority  for  new  industries.  Power 
Is  being  developed  to  encourage  the  spread  of  man- 
ufacturing into  rural  areas.  Agricultural  production 
receives  major  support,  for  the  food  shortage  and 
the  necessity  of  importing  foreign  grains  continue. 

Foreign  Trad*.  In  1958  Pakistan's  imports  were 
valued  at  Rs  1,888  million  (one  rupee  is  U.S.$0.21) 
and  exports  at  Rsl,417  million,  leaving  a  large  trade 
deficit  of  Rs471  million.  Both  imports  and  exports 
declined  in  the  first  half  of  1959  and  the  trade  deficit 
remained.  Chiefly  because  of  forge-scalo  food 


shipments,  the  United  States  has  become  Pakistan's 
most  important  source  of  imports.  The  United  King- 
dom is  second,  although  first  as  a  customer  of  Paki- 
stan, which  exports  large  amounts  of  jute  and 
cotton.  Pakistan  imports,  in  addition  to  food,  sub- 
stantial amounts  of  machinery,  metals,  and  vehicles. 

Transportation.  The  country  has  a  railway  mileage 
of  about  5,400  mi.  in  the  West  Pakistan  system  and 
1,700  in  East  Pakistan.  There  are  about  60,500  mi. 
of  roads.  Karachi  is  an  important  shipping  port  and 
a  key  international  airport  for  services  from  western 
countries  to  South  and  Southeast  Asia  and  Aus- 
tralia. 

Finance.  The  budget  for  July  1959-July  1960,  pro- 
vides for  expenditures  of  Rsl,514.5  million  ($318.9 
million)  and  receipts  of  Rs  1,540. 8  million  ($324.4 
million).  Development  expenditures  of  Rsl, 596.6 
million  will  be  concentrated  largely  on  agriculture, 
rather  than  on  industrial  expansion  as  formerly. 
Rs858.5  million  will  go  to  defense.  Up  to  Nov.  30, 
1959,  the  World  Bank  made  12  loans  to  Pakistan  to- 
taling $151.4  million.  Other  aid  in  large  amounts 
came  from  the  U.S.  government,  the  Colombo  Plan, 
and  the  Ford  Foundation. 

Government.  When  Pakistan  became  a  republic 
within  the  Commonwealth  on  Mar.  23,  1956,  the 
republic  accepted  the  Queen  as  the  symbol  of  the 
association  of  the  independent  member  nations  and, 
as  such,  as  Head  of  the  Commonwealth  Under  the 
Constitution  of  Feb.  29,  1956  (abrogated  in  October 
1958),  power  passed  from  the  Constituent  Assem- 
bly, the  cabinet  of  Federal  ministers,  and  the  gover- 
nor general  to  a  lecrfslature  with  a  single  chamber  of 
310  members  elected  on  a  basis  of  naritv  between 
East  and  West  Pakistan  to  which  the  cabinet  and 
the  prime  minister  were  responsible.  The  president, 
who  must  be  a  Moslem,  had  extensive  powers.  All 
citizens  ( Hindu  and  Moslem )  were  equal  before  the 
law,  but  no  bill  could  be  passed  that  conflicted  with 
Islamic  teaching.  In  1955  the  changes  necessarv  to 
make  Pakistan  a  federation  of  two  provinces,  East 
and  West  Pakistan,  were  completed.  On  Oct.  27, 
1958,  President  Mirza  handed  over  the  country  to 
military  rule  ( see  TTTF  NEW  INTERNATIONAL  YEAR- 
BOOK, Events  of  1958,  p.  355).  President,  Prime 
Minister  and  Defense  Minister,  Gen.  Mohammed 
Ayub  Khan. 

Events,  1959.  Pakistan  celebrated  on  October  27 
the  first  anniversary  of  the  assumption  of  power  by 
President  Mohammed  Ayub  Khan,  as  Revolution 
Day.  The  chief  events  of  the  day  were  the  Presi- 
dent's appeal  for  hard  work,  the  establishment  of 
Rawalpindi  as  the  seat  of  government,  and  the  pro- 
motion of  President  Ayub  from  the  rank  of  general 
to  be  Pakistan's  first  field  marshal. 

The  achievements  of  the  year  were  considerable. 
It  appeared  that  corruption  at  the  highest  levels  of 
government  was  replaced  by  zeal  and  scrupulous 
conduct.  Refugee  resettlement  was  accelerated,  and 
a  new  town  of  15,000  units  was  built  near  Karachi 
in  five  months  and  occupied.  Land  reform  was  at 
last  in  process.  Early  in  the  year  the  President  an- 
nounced that  ownership  of  land  would  be  limited  to 
500  acres  of  irrigated  land  or  1,000  acres  of  unirri- 
gated  land.  Landlords  were  to  be  compensated  by 
bonds.  It  was  estimated  that  about  two  million 
peasants,  chiefly  in  West  Pakistan,  would  benefit  by 
ownership  or  tenancy.  The  first  transfer  to  peasants 
took  place  at  Tando  Allahayer  on  September  27. 

Most  important  of  all,  the  government  came  to 
nips  with  the  economic  problem  which  had  beset 
Pakistan  for  years.  The  decline  in  foreign  reserves 
was  halted,  price  increases  were  contained,  and  the 
production  index  began  to  rise  for  the  first  time  in 
two  yow*  ^Mfot&eyoua  criticism"  was.  banwJ  by 
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the  government  and  the  press  was  far  from  free,  but 
widespread  approval  of  the  reforms  seemed  genuine. 
On  October  26  President  Ayub  Khan  promulgated 
legislation  leading  toward  a  series  of  elections  be- 
ginning in  December.  Local  councils  will  be  partly 
appointed,  partly  elected  and  their  chairmen  will 
constitute  the  Tahsil  council  (Thana  council  in 
East  Pakistan).  The  Tahsil  councils  will  be  respon- 
sible to  district  councils,  answerable  in  turn  to  di- 
visional councils,  to  be  controlled  by  development 
advisory  councils  for  East  and  West  Pakistan.  All 
five  council  levels  are  to  be  partially  appointed, 
partially  elected.  A  new  constitution  was  planned, 
possibly  by  1961,  to  replace  the  one  scrapped  in 
1958. 

Re/ofJont  with  India.  On  the  whole  Pakistan's  rela- 
tions with  India  improved  in  1959,  possibly  by  nat- 
ural evolution  and  possibly  because  of  the  common 
danger  from  the  forces  of  Communist  China  on  the 
northern  borders  of  the  two  countries.  On  April  18 
the  governments  of  India  and  Pakistan  announced 
a  one-year  agreement  regulating  the  use  of  the  Indus 
River  and  its  main  tributaries  for  irrigation.  By  the 
end  of  the  year  a  permanent  settlement  of  the  dis- 
pute, which  was  11  years  old,  seemed  to  be  in  sight. 
Trade  talks  were  held  in  New  Delhi  in  July,  and 
on  July  28  an  agreement  was  announced  by  which 
India  would  sell  Pakistan  increased  amounts  of  coal 
and  cement  and  Pakistan  would  sell  India  more  raw 
jute. 

Talks  on  border  differences  were  begun  in  New 
Delhi  on  October  15.  A  joint  communiqu6  issued  a 
week  later  indicated  that  many  disputed  points  had 
been  settled,  with  compromises  on  both  sides.  There 
had  been  several  earlier  agreements,  but  this  was 
the  first  to  show  an  earnest  desire  on  both  sides  for 
implementation.  Both  sides  formulated  rules  to  pre- 
vent clashes  by  border  police. 

President  Eisenhower's  Visif.  President  Eisenhower 
arrived  in  Pakistan  December  8,  on  his  way  to 
Afghanistan  and  India,  and  stayed  a  day  and  a  half. 
The  American  president  was  given  a  long  memo- 
randum on  Pakistan's  12-year-old  dispute  with  In- 
dia on  the  subject  of  Kashmir,  but  he  was  on  a  visit 
of  friendship  rather  than  one  of  negotiation  or  medi- 
ation. — ALZADA  COMSTOCK 
PANAMA.  The  Republic  of  Panama  forms  the 
isthmus  joining  Central  and  North  America  with 
South  America.  Area:  28,576  sq.mi.  Pop.  (1958 
est):  one  million.  Chief  cities:  Panama  City  (capi- 
tal) 200,000  inhabitants  in  1958;  Col6n  52,204  in 
1950.  The  language  of  the  country  is  Spanish,  but 
English  is  widely  used. 

Education  and  Religion.  Free  and  obligatory  educa- 
tion is  available  for  children  between  the  ages  of  7 
and  15.  In  1958  there  were  approximately  186,000 
attending  all  schools.  There  were,  in  1956.  1,150 
primary  schools  and  97  post-primary  schools.  The 
University  of  Panama  enrollment  in  1957  stood  at 
3,265.  According  to  the  1950  census  28.3  percent  of 
the  population,  excluding  the  tribal  Indians,  was 
illiterate.  The  main  religion  is  Roman  Catholic,  but 
freedom  of  worship  is  guaranteed. 

Production.  The  two  major  industries  are  the  pro- 
duction of  bananas  (about  7.5  million  stems  ex- 
ported in  1957)  and  shrimp  (8.25  million  Ib.  ex- 
ported in  1957).  Other  crops  include  rice  (the  ma- 
jor domestic  food  crop),  cacao,  corn,  sugar,  coffee, 
coconuts,  and  abaca  fiber.  Other  production  items 
include  beef  products,  beer,  rum,  whiskey,  and  gin. 
Timber  resources  exist,  and  mahogany  trunks  were 
exported  to  the  value  of  $158,661  in  1957. 

Foreign  Trade.  In  1958  imports  totaled  $92.7  mil- 
lion and  exports  $33.79  million.  For  the  first  two 

Quarters  of  1959,  imports  stood  at  $44.08  million 
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and  exports  at  $19.4.  The  principal  imports  were 
cars,  foodstuffs,  petroleum  products,  tires,  chemicals 
and  Pharmaceuticals,  and  textiles.  The  chief  exports 
were  bananas,  shrimp,  sugar,  and  cacao. 

Transportation.  At  the  beginning  of  1958,  there 
were  1,055  ships  totaling  5,481,667  gross  tons  sail- 
ing under  Panamanian  registry.  There  were  1,553 
mi.  of  road  and  22,203  registered  motor  vehicles. 

Finance.  The  1958  budget  estimated  revenue  and 
expenditure  at  $56,990,000.  The  Panama  budget 
for  1959  was  approved  at  61,113,500  balboas.  The 
balboa  is  at  par  with  the  U.S.  dollar. 

Government.  The  republic  of  Panama  operates  un- 
der the  Constitution  of  1946  which  provides  for  a 
National  Assembly  of  53  members  (one  for  15,000 
inhabitants).  The  President  is  elected  by  direct  vote 
for  four  years  and  cannot  succeed  himself.  Two 
elected  vice  presidents  and  a  cabinet  of  seven  minis- 
ters nominated  by  the  president  are  the  remaining 
state  officials.  Women  have  equal  rights  with  men. 
President:  Ernesto  de  la  Guaraia,  Jr. 

Events,  1959.  At  the  end  of  April,  following  a 
series  of  complex  maneuvers  involving  a  prominent 
Panamanian  diplomat  and  his  wife,  the  English  bal- 
lerina Margot  Fonteyn,  a  rebel  group  of  90  men 
sailed  from  Cuba  and  landed  in  Panama.  Apparently 
hoping  to  follow  the  example  of  Fidel  Castro  in 
Ciiba,  the  rebels  anticipated  a  popular  uprising. 
However,  the  local  reaction  was  apathetic,  and  in  a 
short  time  the  rebels  surrendered  to  government 
forces,  after  negotiations  supervised  by  representa- 
tives of  the  Organization  of  American  States,  whose 
intervention  had  been  requested  by  the  government 
of  Panama. 

Canal  Troubles.  On  November  3,  Panama's  Inde- 
pendence Day,  a  group  of  nationalist  demonstrators, 
attempting  to  plant  the  Panamanian  flag  in  the 
Canal  Zone  as  a  symbol  of  Panama's  sovereignty, 
clashed  with  U.S.  military  police.  Another  crowd  in 
Panama  City  tore  down  the  U.S.  flag  in  front  of  the 
American  Embassy. 

In  spite  of  official  efforts  to  head  off  further  trou- 
ble, a  similar  attempt  to  plant  the  Panamanian  flag 
was  made  on  November  28,  the  anniversary  of 
Panama's  independence  from  Spain.  Some  30  dem- 
onstrators were  injured  in  the  ensuing  clash,  as  well 
as  12  U.S.  guards.  Further  demonstrations  in  Pan- 
ama City,  accompanied  by  some  looting,  were 
broken  up  by  Panamanian  national  guard  units. 

In  the  wake  of  these  events  the  Panamanian  gov- 
ernment requested  that  the  United  States  permit  the 
flying  of  the  Panamanian  flag  in  the  Canal  Zone, 
alongside  the  U.S.  flag;  and  in  Washington  it  was 
acknowledged  that  this  request  was  being  given 
serious  consideration. 

The  Economy.  The  1959  budget  of  nearly  $60  mil- 
lion was  expected  to  produce  a  deficit  of  about  $10 
million.  The  need  of  new  revenues  is  one  of  the 
causes  for  Panama's  requests  for  an  upward  adjust- 
ment of  U.S.  payments  for  the  use  of  the  Canal 
Zone.  Panama  now  receives  $1,930,000  annually, 
out  of  the  U.S.  Treasury's  $3  million  in  profits. 

The  coffee  crop  estimated  for  1958-59  was  70,000 
bags,  an  increase  of  20  percent  over  the  previous 
year.  Food  production  in  1959  was  expected  to 
cover  the  country's  domestic  needs  amply  and  in- 
dustry and  building  was  reported  to  be  doing  well. 
Nevertheless,  the  UN  Economic  Commission  for 
Latin  America  stated  that  Panama's  economy  was 
not  progressing  as  it  should  be.  The  main  reasons 
given  for  this  relative  stagnation  were  the  lack  of 
possibilities  for  private  investment,  the  low  buying 
power  of  the  masses,  the  lack  of  capacity  for  import- 
export  trade,  and  poor  communications. 

—MIGUEL 
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PANAMA  CANAL  AND  CANAL  ZONE.  The  Panama 
Canal  connects  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  Oceans 
through  the  narrow  Isthmus  of  Panama.  The  water- 
way extends  for  50  miles  from  deep  water  to  deep 
water,  or  40.27  miles  from  shoreline  to  shoreline. 
The  Canal  Zone  is  an  area  under  the  control  and 
jurisdiction  of  the  United  States,  comprising  a  strip 
of  land  extending  generally  five  miles  on  either  side 
of  the  center  line  of  the  canal  and  three  marine  miles 
beyond  low  water  mark  in  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific 
oceans. 

By  the  Hay/Bunau-Varilla  Treaty  of  1903,  the 
Republic  of  Panama  granted  to  the  United  States  in 
perpetuity  the  use,  occupation,  and  control  of  the 
Canal  Zone  for  the  construction,  maintenance,  oper- 
ation, sanitation,  and  protection  of  the  canal.  The 
treaty  provided  for  the  payment  to  Panama  of  a 
lump  sum  of  $10  million  on  the  exchange  of  ratifica- 
tion of  the  treaty,  and  also  an  annual  payment 
(which  is  an  annuity  and  not  rental)  beginning  nine 
years  after  the  aforesaid  date.  The  original  annuity 
of  $250,000  has  been  increased  several  times  and 
has  been  $1,930,000  since  1956. 

Ar*o  and  Population.  Total  area  of  the  Canal  Zone 
is  648.01  sq.mi.,  including  275.52  sq.mi.  of  water. 
Balboa  Heights  is  the  administrative  center.  Accord- 
ing to  a  special  census  of  the  Canal  Zone  taken  in 
1954,  the  civilian  population  was  38,953,  of  whom 
20,173  were  U.S.  citizens.  On  June  30,  1959,  the 
force  employed  in  the  Canal  Zone  by  the  Panama 
Canal  Company-Canal  Zone  government  numbered 
12,849,  of  which  approximately  3,621  were  U.S. 
citizens  and  the  remainder  chiefly  Panamanians. 

Canal  Traffic.  Transits  of  the  canal  by  all  types  of 
vessels  numbered  11,110  in  the  fiscal  year  1959. 
This  was  557  more  than  the  previous  year.  Transits 
by  oceangoing  ships  of  more  than  300  tons  totaled 
9,922;  this  was  456  above  1958.  Daily  transits  for 
vessels  of  all  classes  averaged  30.44  in  1959.  A  tem- 
porary traffic  jam  in  June  1959,  brought  the  average 
down  to  29.23  for  that  month.  Of  the  total  ocean- 
going traffic,  9,718  were  commercial  ships  and  204 
were  U.S.  government  vessels.  Transits,  tolls,  and 
the  volume  of  cargo  established  a  record,  aggregat- 
ing 52.2  million  long  tons  for  fiscal  1959.  Tolls  col- 
lected on  merchant  vessels  and  toll  credits  for  U.S. 
government  ships  during  1959  amounted  to  $46.5 
million. 

Government.  The  canal  and  its  adjuncts,  including 
the  related  business-type  functions  in  the  Canal 
Zone,  are  operated  by  the  Panama  Canal  Company, 
a  self-sustaining  government  corporation  formed 
July  1,  1951.  The  Canal  Zone  is  governed  by  the 
Canal  Zone  government,  which  was  established 
simultaneously  with  the  formation  of  the  new  canal 
company.  The  Canal  Zone  government  includes  such 
strictly  governmental  functions  as  police  and  fire 
protection,  schools,  postal  services,  customs  immi- 
gration, magistrates,  courts,  as  well  as  public  health 
and  sanitation.  Both  organizations  are  headed  by 
MaJ.  Gen.  W.  E.  Potter,  who  holds  the  joint  title 
of  Governor  of  the  Canal  Zone  and  President  of  the 
Panama  Canal  Company. 

fvonts,  1959.  Anti-U.S.  sentiment  increased  in  the 
country  of  Panama  and  local  politicians  used 
the  canal  as  a  political  issue.  On  fan.  9,  1959,  the 
United  States  announced  its  refusal  to  recognize 
Panama's  extension  of  its  territorial  waters  to  a  12- 
mile  limit.  Panama  rejected  the  refusal. 

On  Nov.  3,  1959,  the  53rd  anniversary  of  Pana- 
manian independence  from  Colombia,  a  parade  of 
Panamanians  marched  on  the  Panama  Canal  Zone. 
U.S.  troops  and  policemen  refused  to  let  them  cross 
the  boundary  to  plant  a  Panamanian  flag  in  the 
zone.  Mobs  tore  down  the  flag  in  front  of  the  U.S. 


Embassy  in  Panama  City,  burned  cars  1  ______  K 

U.S.  citizens,  threw  rocks  at  U.S.  offices  and  i 
the  railroad  terminals  in  Col6n  and  Panama  City 
(the  terminal  cities  in  the  Republic  of  Panama).  An 
estimated  80  persons  were  injured  in  the  riots. 

On  Nov.  28,  1959,  mobs  again  charged  the  bor- 
ders of  the  Canal  Zone.  Some  39  Panamanian  Na- 
tional Guardsmen  and  U.S.  soldiers  were  injured. 
The  crowds,  celebrating  the  138th  anniversary  of 
Panama's  independence  from  Spain,  dispersed  when 
mounted  National  Guardsmen  arrived.  The  Guards- 
men, who  had  not  been  present  during  the  Novem- 
ber 3  riots,  went  into  action  when  informed  that 
U.S.  troops  would  shortly  be  reduced  to  opening 
fire.  Subsequently,  the  rioters  returned  to  Panama 
City  where  they  threw  rocks  through  the  plate  glass 
windows  of  the  Chas-  Manhattan  Bank,  United 
Fruit  Co.,  and  other  A-nerican  firms. 

Improvement.  Modernization  moved  forward  with 
the  completion  of  th^  power  conversion  system  from 
25  cycle  current  to  fiO  cycle  and  with  the  letting  of 
contracts  for  a  lighting  system  for  Gaillard  Cut  and 
the  Locks  and  for  the  design  and  installation  of 
modern  traffic-control  mechanisms.  The  new  light- 
ing system  will  provide  safer  operating  conditions 
for  all  vessels  at  night  and  will  permit  more  flexible 
transit  schedules. 

Meanwhile,  an  extensive  channel  improvement 
program  was  begun,  including  the  widening  of  por- 
tions of  Gaillard  Cut  from  300  feet  to  500  feet  and 
the  widening  of  one  of  the  worst  bends  in  the  canal 
to  improve  alignment  and  visibility. 

Also  underway  during  the  year  was  a  long-range 
study  analyzing  needs  to  the  end  of  the  century, 
updating  construction  procedures  and  cost  estimates 
of  plans  developed  in  the  Isthmian  Canal  Studies  of 
1947,  and  developing  solutions  to  future  traffic 
problems  through  further  modification  of  the  exist- 
ing canal  or  conversion  to  a  sea-level  canal. 

During  1959  the  basic  wage  system  was  imple- 
mented and  the  Canal  Zone  Merit  System  was  estab- 
lished under  provisions  of  the  1955  Treaty  between 
the  United  States  and  the  Republic  of  Panama  and 
the  accompanying  Memorandum  of  Understandings 
Reached.  In  addition,  the  Canal  Zone  Wage  and 
Employment  Practices  Act  (Public  Law  85-550) 
brought  non-U.S.  citizen  employees  of  the  Panama 
Canal  Company  and  the  Canal  Zone  government 
within  the  U.S.  Civil  Service  retirement  system. 
This  measure  represented  increased  operating  costs 
for  the  Company's  contribution  to  the  retirement 
fund  covering  1959  wages  of  non-U.S.  citizen  em- 
ployees and  a  $4.7  million  payment  by  the  Company 
into  the  Civil  Service  retirement  fund  applicable  to 
the  prior  years'  wages  of  the  non-U.S.  citizen  em- 
ployees. 

PAN  AMERICAN  ACTIVITIES.  The  year  was  marked  by 
continuing  efforts  on  the  part  of  the  21  American 
republics  comprising  the  Organization  of  American 
States  (q.v.)  to  stabilize  and  develop  its  Latin 
American  member  states,  and  to  preserve  the  peace 
of  the  hemisphere. 

A  new  blueprint  for  Latin  America's  economic 
development  was  produced  by  the  Committee  of 
Twenty-One,  a  special  commission  of  the  Council 
of  the  OAS.  Meeting  in  Buenos  Aires  between  April 
27  and  May  8,  the  Committee  charged  the  Interna- 
tional American  Economic  and  Social  Council  of 
the  OAS  (ECOSOC)  with  the  task  of  investigating 
economic  problems  and  prospects  for  each  member 
country  that  requests  such  a  study.  These  studies  are 
to  include  rates  of  growth,  fiscal  and  monetary  pol- 
icy, investment,  balance  of  payments,  and  other 
factors  contributing  to  economic  health  and  prog- 
ress. 
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In  its  Buenos  Aires  meeting  the  Committee  paid 
special  attention  to  the  problem  of  increasing  the 
now  of  private  and  public  capital  to  the  capital- 
deficient  countries  of  Latin  America,  and  took  cog- 
nizance of  steps  taken  by  the  capital-exporting 
countries  to  expand  the  activities  of  their  public 
lending  institutions,  such  as  Export-Import  Bank 
and  the  International  Monetary  Fund. 

The  Committee  made  special  reference  to  the 
need  for  close  study  of  problems  relating  to  the 
production,  marketing,  and  consumption  of  wool, 
the  expansion  of  activities  of  the  Pan  American 
Foot-and-Mouth  Disease  Center  in  Brazil,  and  the 
difficulties  arising  in  die  import  and  export  of  min- 
erals. 

Inter-AnMriccm  Dmlopnwnt  Bonk.  For  long-range 
economic  development,  the  major  step  taken  during 
the  year  was  the  creation,  in  April,  of  an  Inter- 
American  Development  Bank,  with  $1  billion  capi- 
tal. Long  a  dream  of  the  Latin  American  countries, 
the  new  bank  is  intended  to  supplement  existing 
international  and  national  lending  agencies. 

The  initial  billion  of  the  Bank  s  resources  repre- 
sents $850  million  of  authorized  capital  stock  plus 
a  $150  million  Fund  for  Special  Operations.  The 
United  States  was  assigned  $350  million,  or  41  per- 
cent; Argentina  and  Brazil  $103.14  million  each; 
Mexico  $66.3  million;  Venezuela  $55.26  million; 
Cuba  $36.84  million;  Chile  $28.32  million;  Colom- 
bia $28.3  million:  Peru  $13.82  million;  Uruguay 
$11.06  million;  Bolivia  $8.28  million:  the  Dominican 
Republic.  Ecuador,  and  Guatemala  $5.2  million 
each;  and  Costa  Rica,  El  Salvador,  Haiti,  Honduras, 
Nicaragua,  Panama,  and  Paraguay  $4.14  million 
each.  To  the  Fund  for  Special  Operations,  the  United 
States  will  give  $100  million,  while  the  remaining 
$50  million  will  be  contributed  by  the  Latin  Amer- 
ican countries  at  the  rate  of  10  percent  of  their  re- 
spective stock  quotas.  Pavment  for  the  stock  will  be 
staggered  in  three  annual  installments. 

The  Bank  may  make  loans  to  governments,  their 
agencies,  and  to  qualified  enterprise  in  a  member's 
territory.  The  Fund  for  Special  Operations  is  de- 
signed to  meet  special  needs  not  covered  by  normal 
banking,  requiring  longer  amortization  or  lower  in- 
terest rates,  such  as  roads,  ports,  schools,  and  sanita- 
tion projects.  The  ruling  body  of  the  Bank  is  its 
Board  of  Governors,  representing  all  member  states. 
Operation  will  be  in  the  hands  of  a  Board  of  Direc- 
tors, to  which  the  United  States,  as  the  largest 
stockholder,  will  appoint  one  director. 

Caribbean  Tension.  The  political  turbulence  in  the 
Caribbean  area  prompted  the  invocation,  on  several 
occasions,  of  the  Inter-American  Treaty  of  Recipro- 
cal Assistance,  signed  in  Rio  de  Janeiro  in  1947, 
and  now  known  as  the  Rio  Treaty.  In  April  the 
Council  of  the  OAS  appointed  a  committee  to  inves- 
tigate charges  of  foreign  intervention  made  by  the 
government  of  Panama  in  connection  with  a  90- 
man  invasion  launched  from  Cuba.  Through  the 
Committee,  a  surrender  of  the  invaders,  most  of 
whom  were  Cubans,  was  arranged. 

In  June  the  Council  dispatched  an  investigating 
committee  in  response  to  a  request  from  Nicaragua 
which  said  that  three  invasion  barges  were  ap- 
proaching its  shores.  The  committee's  report,  issued 
on  June  26,  made  reference  to  various  formations 
hostile  to  Nicaragua  located  in  Honduras  and  Costa 
Rica;  one  of  them  had  actually  invaded  Nicaragua 
and  another  intended  to  do  so.  The  actual  troop 
movements  were  not  altogether  clear,  but  in  time 
the  situation  was  resolved. 

Tfo  Dftc/orof ton  of  Santiago.  Early  in  June  the  Coun- 
cil of  the  OAS  met  to  discuss  charges  made  by  the 
Dominican  Republic  font  Cuba  ana  Venezuela  had 


participated  in  the  preparation  of  an  invasion  of  the 
Dominican  Republic  in  the  middle  of  June.  The 
Council  decided  to  call  a  meeting  of  Consultation  of 
Ministers  of  Foreign  Affairs,  which  was  held  in  San- 
tiago, Chile,  August  12-18.  At  this  meeting  a  decla- 
ration was  drawn  up  restating  the  principles  of 
inter-American  democracy,  emphasizing  the  separa- 
tion of  powers,  free  elections,  individual  freedom, 
effective  judicial  procedures,  and  freedom  of  infor- 
mation. In  addition  to  issuing  this  statement  (the 
Declaration  of  Santiago),  the  ministers  called  on  the 
Inter-American  Peace  Committee  to  make  a  careful 
study  of  the  details  of  the  Caribbean  hostilities,  to 
draw  up  a  careful  statement  of  those  actions  that 
would  constitute  violations  of  the  principle  of  non- 
intervention, and  to  evolve  a  procedure  for  prevent- 
ing further  aggression.  A  study  was  also  requested 
of  the  relationship  between  the  violation  of  human 
rights,  the  breakdown  of  peaceful  hemispheric  rela- 
tions, and  basic  economic  development.  In  addition, 
the  ministers  requested  the  Inter-American  Council 
of  Jurists,  meeting  in  Santiago  at  that  time,  to  pre- 
pare a  draft  of  a  Convention  of  Human  Rights,  a 
court  to  enforce  them,  and  a  commission  to  oversee 
their  general  implementation. 
PANCHEN  LAMA,  Th«.  Tibetan  religious  leader  and 
nominal  head  of  the  Chinese  Communist  govern- 
ment in  Tibet,  b.  Lihwa,  Sinkiang  Province,  Nov. 
30,  1937.  In  1944  he  was  installed  as  the  Panchen 
Lama  at  the  Kumbum  Lamasery.  The  Chinese  Com- 
munists moved  him  from  Kumbum  in  1951,  after 
they  had  seized  Tibet,  and  installed  him  in  the 
Panchen  Lama's  traditional  religious  seat  at  Shigatse, 
southwest  of  Lhasa.  In  1958-59,  Tibetan  tribesmen 
and  lamas  staged  an  unsuccessful  revolt  against  the 
Chinese  Communists,  climaxing  as  the  Dalai  Lama 
fled  the  country  to  India  on  Mar.  17,  1959.  On 
March  28  the  Panchen  Lama  was  officially  named 
head  of  the  Lhasa  government,  leader  of  the  faith- 
ful, and  God-King  of  Tibet.  See  INDIA;  TIBET; 
DALAI  LAMA,  THE. 

PAPER.  The  fourth  quarter  of  1959  found  the  pulp 
and  paper  industry  operating  at  a  high  level.  Despite 
the  lengthy  steel  strike  the  orders  for  paperboard 
continued  strong.  Since  paperboard  is  used  to  pack- 
age the  industrial  output  of  the  nation,  this  oaro- 
metric  item  presaged  a  high  rate  of  industrial  ac- 
tivity over  the  near  future. 

Production  of  paper  and  board  in  1958  totaled 
30.8  million  tons,  an  increase  of  only  0.4  percent 
over  1957.  However,  for  the  first  six  months  of 

1959,  production  was  running  13.6  percent  above 
the  similar  period  in  1958  and  5  percent  above  the 
first  half  of  the  previous  record  production  year  of 
1956. 

A  strong  stimulus  to  growth  continued  to  come 
from  the  packaging  industry.  The  development  of 
the  self-service  food  industry  continued,  and  self- 
service  was  being  adopted  by  nonfood  retailers. 

Capacity  in  1959  was  estimated  to  be  37.4  million 
tons.  The  increase  in  capacity  for  the  industry  in 

1960,  to  37.8  million  tons,  will  be  small.  It  appears 
that  capacity  will  continue  to  be  above  demand  with 
a  resulting  buyers'  market.  The  industry  is  entering 
this  period  with  the  firms  increasing  their  integration 
from  the  forest  to  the  market,  resulting  in  less  pres- 
sure on  the  price  structure.  Despite  the  greater 
price  stability  the  industry  has   been  unable  to 
maintain  adequate  profit  margins.  In  1956  the  net 
income  was  only  7.6  percent  of  net  worth. 

With  the  long  term  outlook  for  a  buyers'  market, 
the  industry  is  directing  its  concern  to  marketing 
and  competitive  materials,  and  research  is  increasing 
in  both  areas.  The  versatility  of  paper  and  board  & 
being  utilized  to  combine  with  the  specific  advan- 
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tages  of  films  and  foils.  The  industry  is  recognizing 
that,  despite  the  growth  in  population,  future  mar- 
kets cannot  be  taken  for  granted  in  view  of  the  fact 
that  many  of  the  competitors  of  paper  are  still  expe- 
riencing declining  costs. 

Research  expenditures  in  the  paper  industry  were 
$40  million  in  1956  and  are  currently  estimated  to 
be  $52  million.  -A.  NEIL  McLEOD 

PAPUA.  An  Australian  territory,  separated  from  the 
mainland  by  the  Torres  Straits.  It  comprises  the 
southeastern  portion  of  the  island  of  New  Guinea 
(87,806  sqjm.)  and  the  islands  of  the  Trobriand, 
Woodlark,  d'Entrecasteaux,  and  Louisiade  groups 
( 2,794  sq.mi. ) .  Total  area:  90,600  sq.mi.  Pop.  ( June 
30,  1957):  467,518,  including  8,122  Europeans. 
Capital:  Port  Moresby.  The  chief  products  are  coco- 
nuts, copra,  gold,  and  manganese.  Trade  (1957): 
imports  £A8,66 1,252,  exports  £A2,766,322.  Fi- 
nance (1957):  revenue  £A5,648,104,  expenditure 
£A5,585,841.  The  currency  in  use  is  the  Aus- 
tralian pound  valued  at  U.S.$2.24.  Papua  and 
New  Guinea  are  governed  in  an  administrative 
union.  Administrator:  Brigadier  D.  M.  Cleland. 
PARAGUAY.  An  inland  republic  in  South  America 
with  access  to  the  Atlantic  Ocean  only  by  means  of 
the  Paraguay  River.  Area:  61,705  sq.mi.  Pop.  ( 1958 
est.):  1.650,000.  Chief  cities  (1950):  Asunci6n 
(capital)  207,334,  Encamacion  39,804,  Concepci6n 
32,556,  Villarica  27,794.  The  country  is  divided  by 
the  Paraguay  River  into  two  sections:  the  Oriental 
( east ) ,  and  the  Chaco  or  Occidental  ( west ) . 

Education  and  Religion.  Elementary  education,  al- 
though free  and  compulsory,  is  not  yet  available 
everywhere  in  the  nation.  In  1955  the  2,219  schools 
had  a  total  enrollment  of  291,423.  There  are  nine 
institutions  of  higher  learning,  300  secondary 
schools,  and  1,910  primary  schools.  The  state  re- 
ligion is  Roman  Catholicism  but  the  government 
controls  church  appointments  and  the  free  practice 
of  other  religions  is  permitted.  The  population  is 
overwhelmingly  mestizo  (mixed  Spanish  and 
Guarani  Indian )  forming  a  homogenous  stock.  Para- 
guayans are  bi-lingual,  speaking  both  Spanish  and 
Guarani. 

Production.  Agriculture  in  1956  accounted  for  40.4 
percent  of  the  national  income.  The  principal  crops 
are  manioc,  sugarcane,  corn,  yams,  cotton,  rice,  to- 
bacco, and  potatoes.  The  1959  cotton  crop  was  ap- 
proximately 25,000  metric  tons  of  seed  cotton,  and 
the  tobacco  crop  was  estimated  at  5,000  tons.  Que- 
bracho extract  production  was  28,448  metric  tons 
in  1957  and  24,200  metric  tons  in  1958.  Manufac- 
turing accounted  for  less  than  14.8  percent  of  the 
national  income  in  1956.  Cattle  grazing  is  the  most 
important  activity  in  terms  of  national  income.  In 
1957  there  were  about  3.37  million  cattle  in  the  na- 
tion. Enormous  timber  resources  of  cedar  and  hard- 
woods exist.  Forest  production  for  1956  in  metric 
tons  included:  tannin  25,848,  sawn  wood  17,274, 
logs  (for  export)  229,133,  beams  (for  export)  572. 

Foreign  Trod*.  In  1958  imports  f.o.b.  were  valued 
at  $32.59  million;  exports  f.o.b.  at  $34.1  million. 
(See  Events  below.)  Argentina  is  Paraguay's  best 
customer  and  supplier.  The  chief  exports  are  logs 
and  lumber,  quebracho  extract,  meat  products, 
ginned  cotton,  cattle  hides,  yerba  mate,  and  tobacco. 

Transportation  and  Communication.  The  operation 
of  telecommunication  is  a  government  monopoly. 
There  are  many  supplementary  private  radio,  tele- 
phone, and  telegraph  enterprises  in  industry.  In 
1953  there  were  15  radio  stations  and  about  85,000 
receiving  sets.  Because  of  its  central  location,  Para- 
guay is  expected  to  serve  as  a  hub  for  aircraft  on 
routes  which  criss-cross  the  continent.  There  are 
seven  airlines.  About  713  mi.  of  railroad  track  are 


maintained,  as  well  as  711  mi.  of  improved  highway 
and  3,600  mi.  of  unimproved  roads* 

Finance  The  national  budget  in  1958  was  set  to 
balance  at  2.4  billion  guaranies.  The  unit  of  cur- 
rency, the  guarani,  is  equal  to  U.S.$0,0166  at  par, 
and  at  the  free  rate  was  valued  at  U.S. $0.0082  in 
November  1959.  During  1959  Paraguay  paid  its 
creditors  $1.5  million  without  the  aid  of  U.S.  loans. 
Gold  reserves  and  convertible  currencies  went  from 
virtually  nothing  at  the  beginning  of  the  year  to  $1 
million  by  June. 

Govornmont.  The  Constitution  of  1940  provided 
for  a  Chamber  of  Deputies  consisting  of  one  repre- 
sentative for  every  25,000  inhabitants,  a  council  of 
state  composed  of  members  nominated  by  the  gov- 
ernment on  a  corporative  basis,  and  a  cabinet  often 
members  appointed  by  the  president.  President: 
Gen.  Alfredo  Stroessner,  reelected  in  February  1958. 

Evonts,  1959.  Political  Unrest.  The  opposition  activi- 
ties directed  against  President  Alfredo  Stroessner 
increased  during  the  year.  In  February,  the 
Febrerista  party  issued  a  statement  asserting  that 
Paraguay's  political  and  economic  problems  should 
be  solved  only  by  popular  forces,  but  thev  eschewed 
help  from  the  Communists.  The  Liberal  party,  the 
major  opposition  force,  together  with  some  Roman 
Catholic  groups,  also  stepped  up  their  anti-govern- 
ment activities. 

President  Stroessner  opened  the  new  session  of 
the  Chamber  of  Deputies  in  April,  and  announced 
a  more  liberal  policy.  He  promised  a  series  of  bills 
terminating  the  state  of  siege,  granting  amnesties 
to  political  prisoners,  allowing  freedom  of  the  press, 
and  promulgating  a  new  constitution.  This  was  con- 
sidered a  response  to  popular  indignation  over  the 
torture  of  political  prisoners  and  the  demands  of 
younger  members  of  the  ruling  Colorado  party  for 
a  more  progressive  approach  to  political  problems. 
Taking  advantage  of  the  tolerant  attitude  of  the 
administration,  students  staged  a  rally  protesting 
against  an  increase  in  bus  fares.  The  rally  turned 
into  a  general  demonstration  against  the  govern- 
ment. The  police  dispersed  the  students,  killing  one. 
President  Stroessner  immediately  reestablished  mar- 
tial law,  dissolved  the  Chamber  of  Deputies,  im- 
posed strict  censorship,  and  arrested  many  dissent- 
ing leaders  of  his  own  Colorado  party. 

In  July,  the  government  called  for  an  election  to 
be  held  in  February  1960,  to  elect  a  new  Chamber 
of  Deputies.  The  electoral  law,  which  bans  Com- 
munists altogether,  will  allow  only  those  parties  with 
more  than  10,000  members  to  participate.  The  op- 
position parties  announced  that  they  aid  not  intend 
to  take  part  in  the  elections. 

Meanwhile,  the  beating  of  students  by  police 
brought  a  sharp  protest  from  a  Roman  Catholic 
priest,  and  the  Paraguayan  ambassadors  to  Chile 
and  Venezuela  who  resigned  in  disagreement  with 
the  government's  policy.  In  September,  238  dele- 
gates of  the  divided  Colorado  party  met  at  a  special 
convention  in  Asuncion  in  an  effort  to  reestablish 
harmony.  A  minority  group  of  delegates  criticized 
the  continuation  of  the  state  of  siege  and  the  forced 
exile  of  some  dissident  members.  The  convention, 
however,  repudiated  the  party  members  who  had 
turned  against  the  government  in  June,  and  gave 
President  Stroessner  a  vote  of  confidence. 

Tnt  Economy.  Despite  political  disturbances,  the 
country's  financial  situation  improved.  The  govern- 
ment stabilization  program  succeeded  in  curbing  in- 
flation and  liberalizing  trade  and  investments.  Dur- 
ing the  first  five  months  of  1959,  the  administration 
reduced  its  rate  of  expenditure  and  gold  reserves 
increased  from  practically  nothing  to  $1  million. 

Production  was  fairly  sound  and  for  the  first  time 
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in  recent  years,  the  country  could  export  8,000  bags 
of  coffee.  Bad  weather  damaged  the  cotton  crop, 
and  exports  of  this  product  fell  below  the  1958 
figure.  A  favorable  trade  balance  of  over  $3  million 
was  reported  for  the  first  six  months  of  1959,  but 
export  income  fell  10  percent  during  the  year  due 
chiefly  to  the  collapse  of  the  Argentine  market  for 
lumber.  Lumber  exports,  $9.7  million  in  1958, 
were  $4  million  in  1959.  -MIGUEL  JowifN 

PATENT  OFFICE,  US.  The  first  U.S.  patent  law  was 
enacted  Apr.  10,  1790,  but  the  Patent  Office  as  a 
distinct  government  bureau  dates  from  1802.  It  is 
now  a  bureau  of  the  Department  of  Commerce.  The 
Office  administers  the  patent  laws  and  the  Federal 
trademark  laws. 

During  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1959,  the 
U.S.  Patent  Office  granted  54,990  patents,  including 
2,508  for  designs,  128  for  plants,  and  170  reissues. 
This  number,  except  for  the  year  1932,  was  the 
largest  in  history.  The  Office  received  83,357  new 
patent  applications,  including  designs,  during  the 
1959  fiscal  year,  1,563  more  than  in  1958.  Patent 
applications  pending  on  June  30,  1959,  approxi- 
mated 198,248. 

The  Patent  Office  registered  17,685  and  renewed 
3,249  trademarks;  applications  for  registration  ( 22,- 
243)  and  renewal  (3,321)  totaled  25,564. 

Consecutive  numbering  of  patents  commenced  in 
1836,  and  the  number  2,919,442  was  reached  on 
Dec.  31,  1959.  Information  concerning  the  patents 
issued  each  week  is  contained  in  the  Official  Gazette 
of  the  U.S.  Patent  Office.  Copies  of  patents  may  be 
purchased  for  251  each;  designs  and  trademarks 
cost  lOtf  each.  During  the  1959  fiscal  year  the  Patent 
Office  distributed  over  10.2  million  copies  of  U.S. 
patents  and  trademarks. 

In  the  third  year  of  the  office's  operation,  an  elec- 
tronic computer  was  acquired  to  aid  in  the  develop- 
ment of  usable  search  files  in  selected  areas  of  tech- 
nology. 

A  separate  unit  was  established  to  plan,  promote, 
conduct,  and  coordinate  information  programs  fos- 
tering public  knowledge  and  understanding  of  the 
American  patent  system.  The  13th  of  the  Exhibit 
Program  series,  an  Electrical  Exhibit,  Oct.  14- 
Nov.  7,  1958,  included  participants  from  the  radio, 
traffic  control,  data  processing,  electrical  connec- 
tions, music,  and  tool  steel  fields;  the  14th,  Feb. 
16-Mar.  13,  1959,  dealt  with  chemicals  and  syn- 
thetics, including  participants  from  the  medicinal, 
pharmaceutical,  textile,  and  photographic  film  fields. 

Net  receipts  for  fiscal  19*9  were  $7,347,194.  Ob- 
ligations incurred  amounted  to  $20,779,186. 

A  rule  to  prohibit  advertising  to  solicit  patent 
business  was  put  into  force  July  1,  1959.  Trademark 
Rules  of  Practice  of  the  Patent  Office  and  Trade- 
mark Laws  were  issued  Jan.  1, 1959.  A  new  25-page 
booklet  directed  primarily  to  the  independent  in- 
ventor was  published  under  the  title  Patents  and 
Inventions,  An  Information  Aid  to  Inventors.  The 
Story  of  the  United  States  Patent  Office,  1790-1956, 
a  42-page  booklet,  is  available  from  the  Government 
Printing  Office.  Inquiries  about  patents  or  trade- 
marks and  about  the  workings  of  the  Patent  Office 
should  be  directed  to  the  Commissioner  of  Patents, 
Washington  25,  D.C. 

Lisbon  Conference.  The  Commissioner  of  Patents, 
Robert  C.  Watson,  headed  the  U.S.  delegation  to 
the  Conference  of  Lisbon  for  the  Revision  of  the 
International  Convention  for  the  Protection  of  In- 
dustrial Property,  held  at  Lisbon,  Portugal,  Oct. 
6-31,  1958.  An  English  translation  of  the  text  of 
the  Convention  as  revised  at  Lisbon  was  published 
in  the  Journal  of  the  Patent  Office  Society,  vol.  41, 
86-111,  February  1959.  -ROBERT  C.  WATSON 


PEANUTS,  (Oroundnuti).  Production  in  the  United 
States  declined  in  1959  to  1,602,115,000  lb.,  13  per- 
cent below  the  1958  crop  and  2.5  percent  below  the 
1948-57  average.  Peanuts  were  picked  and  threshed 
from  1,461,000  acres  in  1959,  compared  with  1,523,- 
000  in  1958  and  the  average  of  1,873,000.  Yields 
averaged  1,097  lb.  per  acre,  108  lb.  below  1958  but 
higher  than  in  any  other  year  except  1956.  The 
1959  crop  was  grown  under  acreage  allotments  and 
marketing  quotas. 

The  1959  peanut  crop  was  larger  than  was  likely 
to  be  used  for  food  or  farm  purposes  in  1959-60. 
Furthermore,  the  carryover  of  peanuts  from  pre- 
vious crops  in  1959  totaled  488  million  lb.,  45  per- 
cent more  than  in  1958.  In  the  1958-59  marketing 
year,  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  acquired 
about  one  fifth  of  the  1958  peanut  crop  under  the 
price  support  program. 

Georgia  produced  552,375,000  lb.  of  peanuts  in 
1959  as  the  leading  producer.  Other  States  produc- 
ing peanuts  in  1959  were:  Virginia  194,250,000  lb., 
North  Carolina,  284,800,000.  Tennessee  1,850,000, 
South  Carolina  9,350,000,  Florida  47,040,000,  Ala- 
bama 160,800.000,  Mississippi  2,000,000,  Arkansas 
1,350,000,  Oklahoma  133,100,000,  Texas  202,300,- 
000,  and  New  Mexico  12,900,000. 

The  1959  world  crop  totaled  13,965,000  short 
tons  (unshelled),  according  to  the  Foreign  Agricul- 
tural Service.  This  was  9  percent  below  the  preced- 
ing vear,  but  one  fifth  above  the  1950-54  average. 
Each  of  the  three  leading  producing  nations  had 
smaller  crops.  India's  production  of  4,480,000  tons 
compared  with  5,394,000  in  1958.  China's  crop  of 
2,500,000  was  down  half  a  million  tons  while  pro- 
duction in  French  Equatorial  Africa  fell  100,000 
tons  to  1,200,000.  Production  in  Nigeria,  also  a 
ranking  producer,  increased  from  1,130,000  tons  in 
1958  to  1,250,000  tons  in  1959. 

—WAYNE  DEXTER 

PEAS,  Dry.  The  U.S.  crop  of  1959  rose  76  percent 
from  1958  and  topped  the  1948-57  average  by  37 
percent.  The  Agricultural  Marketing  Service  esti- 
mated production  at  4,375,000  bags  ( 100  lb.,  clean 
basis),  excluding  Austrian  peas.  The  1959  crop  in- 
cluded 2,718,000  bags  of  Alaskas  and  other  smooth 
green  peas,  and  889,000  bags  of  Canadas  and  other 
smooth  white  and  yellow  varieties.  The  acreage 
from  which  the  U.S.  crop  was  harvested  totaled 
300,000,  which  is  96,000  more  than  in  1958.  Yields 
also  increased  sharply,  averaging  a  record  1,458  lb. 
per  acre  compared  with  1,221  lb.  in  1958. 

The  State  of  Washington  with  2,190,000  bags 
and  Idaho  with  1,827,000  produced  most  of  the 
U.S.  crop.  —WAYNE  DEXTER 

PENGHUS  (Pescadores).  A  group  of  islands  in  the 
Formosa  Strait.  Total  area:  50  sq.mi.  Pop.  (1954): 
82,600.  These  islands  are  separated  from  the  island 
of  Taiwan  by  the  Pescadores  Channel  and  form  part 
of  the  group  known  as  Taiwan  (or  Formosa).  In 
1954,  the  United  States  and  Nationalist  China 
signed  a  mutual  security  pact  guaranteeing  Amer- 
ican protection  of  Taiwan  and  the  Penghus. 
PENNSYLVANIA.  A  middle  Atlantic  State.  Area:  45,- 
333  sq.mi.  Pop.  ( 1959  est. ) :  11,323.000.  Chief  cities 
(1950  census):  Harrisburg  (capital)  89,544,  Phila- 
delphia 2,071,605,  Pittsburgh  676,806,  Erie  130,- 
803,  Scranton  125,536,  Reading  109,320.  Allentown 
106,756,  Altoona  77,177. 

Nickname,  The  Keystone  State.  Motto,  Virtue, 
Liberty,  and  Independence.  Flower,  Mountain 
Laurel.  Bird,  Ruffed  Grouse,  Song,  no  official  song. 
Entered  the  Union,  Dec.  12,  1787.  See  EDUCATION, 
SCHOOLS,  and  VITAL  STATISTICS. 

Finance  For  the  fiscal  year  ended  May  31,  1958. 
general  revenue  amounted  to  $1,196.3  million;  ana 
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general  expenditure,  $1,236.3  million.  Borrowing 
during  the  fiscal  year  amounted  to  $70.8  million; 
debt  redemption  was  $58.7  million. 

Elections.  There  were  no  general  elections  for  ma- 
jor state-wide  officers  in  1959.  In  local  elections 
Mayor  Richard  Dilworth  was  reelected  in  Philadel- 
phia, defeating  Harold  Stassen,  former  Governor  of 
Minnesota.  In  Pittsburgh,  Democratic  State  Senator 
Joseph  Barr  was  elected  to  succeed  David  L.  Law- 
rence who  left  the  mayor's  office  in  his  fourth  term 
when  he  was  elected  Governor. 

Legislation.  The  Pennsylvania  legislature  convened 
Tan.  6,  1959,  and  adjourned  Jan.  5,  1960.  The  total 
budget  passed  was  $1,826  million,  with  the  general 
appropriation  bill  totaling  $1,484  million,  an  in- 
crease of  about  $320  million  over  the  previous  bien- 
nial appropriation.  New  taxes,  estimated  to  yield 
$348  million  in  the  next  two  years,  were  approved. 
Major  change  was  an  increase  in  the  sales  tax  from 
3  percent  to  4  percent  with  a  broader  tax  base.  Ad- 
ditional tax  sources  were  approved.  The  salary  of 
legislators  was  set  at  $6,000  per  year  and  salaries 
oflegislative  officers  and  employees  were  increased. 

The  General  State  Authority  was  granted  addi- 
tional bond  authority  of  $141  million  to  finance 
capital  improvement,  while  the  State  Public  School 
Building  Authority  was  granted  an  additional  $375 
million  in  bonds  to  finance  school  construction.  In 
the  educational  field  additional  State  aid  was  pro- 
vided and  county  school  boards  were  given  autnor- 
ity  to  cooperate  in  the  joint  operation  of  audio- visual 
centers.  Labor  legislation  included  a  measure  in- 
creasing the  maximum  unemployment  compensation 
payment  from  $35  to  $38  per  week  immediately, 
and  to  $40  per  week  in  July  1960.  A  new  tax  sched- 
ule for  employers  to  finance  unemployment  com- 
pensation was  adopted.  The  maximum  workmen's 
compensation  payment  was  raised  from  $37.50  per 
week  to  $42.50  per  week.  Health  and  welfare 
measures  included  the  establishment  of  an  air  pollu- 
tion board.  New  obscenity  and  movie  censorship 
laws  were  passed.  The  appointment  of  investigators 
and  experts  by  courts  to  assist  defense  counsel  in 
murder  trials  was  authorized. 

Officers,  1959.  Governor,  David  L.  Lawrence; 
Lieut.  Governor,  John  M.  Davis;  Secretary  of  the 
Commonwealth,  John  S.  Rice;  Attorney  General, 
Anne  X.  Alpern;  State  Treasurer,  Robert  E.  Kent; 
Auditor  General,  Charles  C.  Smith. 
PERSONS,  Wilton  Burton.  Assistant  to  the  President 
of  the  United  States,  born  in  Montgomery,  Ala., 
Jan.  19, 1896.  He  was  in  World  War  I  as  an  artillery 
officer,  graduated  from  the  Army's  Command  and 
General  Staff  School  in  1938,  and  served  on  Gen. 
George  C.  Marshall's  staff  during  World  War  II.  He 
retired  from  the  Army  in  1949  out  was  recalled  in 
1951  to  become  a  special  aide  to  General  Eisen- 
hower, then  NATO  commander  in  Europe.  He  has 
served  in  various  White  House  posts  since  1953.  In 
1958,  President  Eisenhower  chose  him  to  succeed 
Sherman  Adams  as  Assistant  to  the  President. 
PERU.  A  republic  occupying  the  central  section  of 
the  west  coast  of  South  America,  with  a  1,400-mile 
coastline  on  the  Pacific  Ocean.  Area:  514,059  sq.mi. 
Boundary  adjustments  with  Colombia,  Chile,  and 
Ecuador  reduce  the  figure  provisionally  to  under 
482,259  sq.mi.  Pop.  (1958  est):  10,213,000.  Prin- 
cipal cities:  Lima  (capital)  1,186,212,  Callao  129,- 
365,  Arequipa  121,896,  and  Cuzco  68,483. 

Education  and  Religion.  Education  is  free  and  ob- 
ligatory between  the  ages  of  7  and  16.  In  1956  there 
were  1,127,321  students  enrolled  in  primary  schools, 
92,098  in  secondary  schools;  and  7,875  students 
were  registered  at  the  University  of  San  Marcos  in 
Lima.  Roman  Catholicism,  which  has  State  protec- 


tion, is  the  only  religious  belief  which  may  be 
taught,  although  all  religions  may  be  freely  prac- 
ticed. 

Production.  Land  under  cultivation  is  estimated  at 
slightly  over  ten  percent  of  total  area,  with  more 
than  80  percent  of  the  population  dependent  upon 
agriculture.  Mining  is  also  important.  The  1957 
cotton  production  was  estimated  at  487,000  bales 
and  sugar  at  683,000  metric  tons.  Value  of  cotton 
exports  in  1958  was  $63.54  million,  and  sugar  ex- 
ports (410,687  metric  tons)  at  $28.8  million.  Other 
products  are  wool,  hides,  skins,  coffee,  and  rice. 
Wild  rubber  is  again  becoming  important  in  the 
Amazon  region,  and  alpaca  and  llama  wool  and 
vicuna  hair  are  exported. 

The  chief  minerals  are  petroleum  and  copper.  The 
monthly  average  production  of  petroleum  in  1958 
was  208,000  metric  tons,  and  195,000  metric  tons 
the  average  for  the  first  seven  months  of  1959.  Pe- 
troleum exports  in  1958  were  valued  at  $13.9  mil- 
lion, and  at  $7.7  million  for  the  first  half  of  1959. 
Copper  production  in  1957  was  58,495  metric  tons. 
Copper  exports  during  1958  were  valued  at  $18.6 
million,  and  at  $10  million  for  the  first  six  months 
of  1959.  Other  minerals  include  zinc,  iron  ore,  lead, 
tungsten,  vanadium,  silver,  and  gold.  Forest  prod- 
ucts include  cedar  and  mahogany.  Textiles  is  the 
most  important  industry.  Peru's  first  iron  and  steel 
mill  went  into  production  during  1958.  Its  total 
output  is  some  60,000  tons  a  year. 

Foreign  Trade.  In  1958  imports  c.i.f.  were  valued 
at  $335.3  million,  and  exports  at  $281.1  million.  Im- 
ports c.i.f.  in  the  first  half  of  1959  amounted  to 
$143.4  million,  and  exports  to  $132.2  million.  Chief 
imports  were  machinery,  foodstuffs,  drinks,  and  to- 
bacco, vehicles  and  parts,  metals,  chemicals  and 
Pharmaceuticals,  and  electrical  apparatus.  Exports 
included  cotton,  sugar,  coffee,  hides  and  skins,  lead, 
copper,  petroleum,  silver,  and  7inc. 

Transportation  and  Communications.  The  Peruvian 
railroad  system,  which  maintains  2,344  mi.  of  track, 
is  being  modernized  at  a  cost  of  about  $20  million; 
the  program  is  scheduled  for  completion  in  1960.  In 
1957  there  were  about  24,300  mi.  of  roads,  and  a 
total  of  118,848  vehicles.  Telecommunications,  ex- 
clusive of  the  government-owned  domestic  tele- 
graph system,  are  provided  by  privately  owned 
organizations.  In  1958  there  were  93,811  telephones, 
about  600,000  radios,  and  58  radio  stations. 

Finance.  The  budget  for  1958  balanced  at  5,359 
million  soles,  about  $214.4  million,  an  increase  of 
12  percent  over  the  1957  total.  The  1959  budget 
was  $272  million,  and  the  1960  budget  estimate  for 
expenditures  was  7,691  million  soles  or  about  $276.9 
million  at  the  current  rate.  The  national  unit  of  cur- 
rency, the  sol,  was  worth  U.S. $0.036  in  November 
1959. 

Government.  The  republic  consists  of  23  depart- 
ments; each  department  is  administered  by  a  pre- 
fect. Municipal  officials  nominally  are  elected,  out 
lately  have  teen  appointed.  The  Senate  and  the 
Chamber  of  Deputies,  consisting  of  53  members 
and  182  members,  respectively,  control  legislative 
powers.  Women  were  permitted  to  vote  in  trie  1956 
presidential  election  for  the  first  time  in  Peruvian 
history.  The  president  is  elected  for  six  years  and 
cannot  succeed  himself.  He  selects  his  own  cabinet. 
An  economic  advisory  council  is  provided  for  by  the 
constitution,  but  has  never  been  established.  Presi- 
dent: Dr.  Manuel  Prado  y  Ugarteche. 

Events,  1959.  In  May,  the  conflict  between 
President  Prado  and  the  opposition  Popular 
Action  party  assumed  serious  proportions.  Fernando 
Belaunde,  the  Popular  Action  leader,  announced 
that  he  would  hold  a  mass  rally  in  the  dty  of 
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Arequipa  in  defiance  of  a  government  ban.  As  a  re- 
sult, Belaunde  was  arrested  by  highway  police  on 
his  way  to  Arequipa.  This  was  followed  by  several 
police  raids  and  soon  afterwards  35  Popular  Action 
party  leaders  were  arrested,  as  well  as  members  of 
the  Workers  Revolutionary  party,  a  Trotskyite 
group.  Belaunde's  supporters  rioted  in  the  city  of 
Lima,  demanding  his  release,  but  police  broke  up 
the  demonstrations  and  arrested  many  participants. 

On  July  18,  the  government  announced  the  com- 
position of  the  new  cabinet,  headed  by  Dr.  Pedro 
G.  Beltr6n  as  Premier.  Dr.  Beltr6n  is  a  publisher 
of  a  liberal  paper  and  former  Ambassador  to  the 
United  States.  He  is  known  as  a  severe  critic  of 
President  Prado's  fiscal  policy,  and  a  man  of  inde- 
pendent views.  The  change  was  well  received  by 
most  of  the  country's  Apolitical  parties. 

In  August,  Beltrbn's  new  government  received  a 
vote  of  confidence  from  the  Senate,  as  well  as  en- 
dorsement of  new  decrees  increasing  the  price  of 
gasoline  and  discontinuing  the  government  subsidy 
to  the  meat  industry.  These  measures,  although  un- 
popular, were  considered  necessary  to  stabilize  the 
difficult  financial  situation  of  the  government. 

Economy  and  Labor.  The  1959  budget  was  to  have 
a  deficit  of  about  $35  million.  The  administration 
proposed  a  new  budget  for  1960  of  $275  million,  the 
highest  in  Peruvian  history.  Premier  Beltr6n  ex- 
pected to  be  able  to  balance  his  new  budget  as  a 
result  of  his  stern  economic  policy.  He  also  prom- 
ised that  when  the  government's  finances  are  sta- 
bilized, he  would  turn  his  attention  to  needed  de- 
velopment projects,  especially  in  the  poverty- 
stricken  south;  he  pointea  out  tnat  for  these  projects 
he  would  require  outside  capital.  The  country's 
trade  deficit  diminished  when  the  government  in- 
creased duty  rates  on  more  than  50  import  food 
items  in  April.  The  trade  deficit  was  about  $12 
million  in  tne  first  quarter  of  1959,  compared  with 
nearly  $24  million  in  the  same  period  of  1958. 

In  March,  business  was  paralyzed  by  a  strike  of 
12,000  bank  employees  demanding  salary  increases 
that  ranged  from  10  to  30  percent.  Demonstrators 
clashed  with  police  in  Lima  and  were  dispersed  with 
teargas  bombs.  After  62  days,  the  strike  ended  in 
a  compromise.  — MIGUEL  JoimiN 

PETROLEUM.  Domestic  demand  for  oil  products  in 
the  United  States  reached  an  all-time  high  in  1959, 
reflecting  the  recovery  from  the  1957-58  business 
recession.  Total  demand  increased  4.2  percent  over 
1958,  to  an  estimated  9.5  million  barrels  per  day. 
The  estimated  output  of  crude  oil  in  1959  averaged 
more  than  7  million  bbl.  per  day.  Imports  of  crude 
oil  and  products  were  an  estimated  1.7  million  bbl. 
per  day,  and  at  the  end  of  the  year  stocks  of  crude 
oil  and  products  were  estimated  at  754  million  bbl. 
Drilling  activity  in  1959  increased  4.4  percent  over 
1958.  An  estimated  total  of  51,300  wells  were  com- 
pleted, compared  with  49,142  during  1958. 

The  production  of  petrochemicals  ( chemicals  de- 
rived from  petroleum  hydrocarbons)  again  topped 
all  previous  records;  it  amounted  to  nearly  58  per- 
cent of  the  dollar  value  of  all  chemicals  produced. 

As  of  Dec.  31,  1958,  proved  liquid  petroleum  re- 
serves in  the  United  States  were  about  30.5  billion 
bbl.  of  crude  petroleum  and  about  6.2  billion  bbl.  of 
liquids  recoverable  from  natural  gas,  for  a  com- 
bined total  of  36,739.9  million  bbl.  of  liquid  hydro- 
carbons. Natural  gas  reserves  amounted  to  254,142 
billion  cu.ft.  These  levels  were  higher  than  the 
reserves  available  at  the  end  of  1957  by  (in  round 
numbers)  235.5  million  bbl.  of  crude  oil  and  516.6 
million  bbl.  of  natural  gas  liquids,  for  a  total  in- 
crease of  752.1  million  bbl.  of  liquid  hydrocarbons. 
Natural  gas  reserves  increased  7.5  trillion  cu.ft. 


Capital  Expenditure.  Capital  expenditures  for  1959 
made  by  the  U.S.  oil  industry  in  all  its  phases  was 
estimated  to  be  $7,085  million,  up  $685  million 
from  1958  expenditures  of  $6,400  million.  This 
represents  a  10.7  percent  increase  over  1958  < 
ditures  with  the  greatest  gain  coming  in  d 
and  production  which  was  estimated  at  $515  : 
lion,  or  an  increase  of  12.6  percent. 

TABLE  1-CAPITAL  SPENDING 
(Millions  of  Dollars) 


Activity 

Drilling  &  Production 
Refining 
Transportation 
Marketing 
Other 
Total 

1958 

$4,085 
615 
1,230 
400 
70 

1959*     %  Change 

$4,600        +12.6 
665        +  8.1 
1,310        4-  6.5 
450        +12.5 
60        —14.3 

$6,400 

$7,085            10.7 

"Oil  &  Gas  Journal,  Apr.  20,  1959,  estimated. 

A  comparison  of  the  estimated  capital  spending 
in  1959  with  that  for  1958  is  apt  to  be  misleading 
if  it  is  made  only  on  a  statistical  basis.  Although 
total  capital  spending  has  about  doubled  since  1949, 
the  percent  of  distribution  of  this  capital  by  depart- 
ments has  changed  significantly  in  the  last  several 
years.  This  change  quite  severely  affected  several 
segments  of  the  oil  industry,  noticeably  the  refinery 
service  and  construction  industries. 

Crude  Oil  Production.  The  production  of  crude  oil 
in  the  United  States  was  up  sharply,  about  750,000 
bbl.  per  day,  during  the  first  half  of  1959  in  com- 
parison with  production  for  the  corresponding  pe- 
riod of  1958.  The  averages  were:  7.180  million  bbl. 
per  day  in  1959,  and  6.464  million  bbl.  in  1958. 
This  increase  was  the  result  of  meeting  an  increas- 
ing consumption  of  petroleum  products,  and  placing 
of  oil  in  storage  instead  of  taking  it  from  storage  in 
lieu  of  production  as  was  the  case  in  1958. 

TABLE  2— WORLD  PRODUCTION  OF  CRUDE  OIL 
(In  thousands  of  barrels) 


Percent 

Year 

United  States 

of  Total 

1959« 

2,567,650 

3646 

1958 

2,448,987 

37.01 

1957    .. 

2,616,901 

4063 

1956          .... 

2,617,283 

4273 

1955 

2,484,428 

44.09 

All  Other 

Percent 

Year 

Countries 

of  Total 

1959* 

4,474,350 

63.54 

1958      ... 

4,168,788 

62.99 

1957 

3,823,568 

5937 

1956 

3,507,993 

57.27 

1955      . 

3,149,984 

55.91 

Source*  Bureau  of  Mines     a  Estimates. 

Production  of  natural  gas  liquids  at  natural- 
gasoline  and  cycling  plants  for  the  first  six  months 
of  1959  set  an  all-time  record  averaging  35.8  million 
gal.  per  day.  This  was  a  9.6  percent  increase  during 
the  first  half  of  1959  over  the  corresponding  period 
of  1958.  The  largest  increase  was  in  liquefied  pe- 
troleum gas  which,  at  11.2  million  gal.  per  day,  was 
15.0  percent  above  the  rate  prevailing  during  the 
first  half  of  1958. 

Refinery  crude  runs  to  stills,  about  8.036  million 
bbl.  per  calendar  day  (BPCD),  and  production  of 
crude  oil  and  natural  gas  liquids,  8.034  million 
BPCD,  was  almost  in  balance.  Imports  of  crude  pe- 
troleum into  the  United  States  amounted  to  1.7 
BPCD,  thereby  building  up  crude  inventories  that 
had  been  lowered  in  1958. 

Wvlls.  Exploratory  well  (wildcat)  completions 
stopped  the  downward  trend  that  began  two  years 
ago.  coming  out  of  the  dark  spiral.  About  85  percent 
of  all  exploratory  wells  drilled  do  not  find  oil  or  gas. 
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The  average  well  in  1958  was  drilled  to  about  4,052 
ft.  at  a  total  cost  of  $13.25  per  foot;  the  average 
depth  has  increased  nearly  every  year  since  1935, 
when  it  was  only  2,600  ft.,  at  a  total  cost  of  $8.00 
per  foot. 

Refining.  Refineries  in  the  United  States  had  the 
capacity  to  process  approx.  10,154,000  bbl.  of  crude 
oil  per  stream  day  ( BPSD)  on  Jan.  1,  1959,  or  450,- 
000  BPSD  more  than  they  did  the  previous  year. 
This  was  almost  200,000  BPSD  higher  than  antici- 
pated for  that  date  in  the  corresponding  1958  sur- 
vey. The  mild  increase  represents  the  consensus  of 
industry  predictions,  at  the  beginning  of  1959,  of  a 
5  percent  gain  in  petroleum  products  demand  for 
the  year. 

Forecasts  indicated  that  the  crude  charging  ca- 
pacity will  increase  174,700  BPSD  in  1959,  bringing 
capacity  as  of  Jan.  1,  1960,  to  10.3  million  BPSD. 
This  prediction  may  prove  to  be  optimistic,  since  it 
was  made  before  the  effects  of  the  1959  steel  strike 
became  apparent.  The  gain  may  be  reduced  further 
as  additional  marginal  crude  capacity  is  shutdown. 

Crude  runs  during  the  first  half  of  1959  averaged 
8.04  million  BPCD,  or  590,000  BPCD  above  the 
corresponding  first  half  of  1958.  This  amounted  to 
7.9  percent  more  crude  run  to  stills  in  the  first  half 
of  1959  than  in  the  same  period  of  1958.  Total  de- 
mand for  all  oils  gained  6.5  percent  during  this 
period  over  a  year  earlier.  Crude  runs  during  the  last 
half  of  1959  are  expected  to  decrease  to  better 
balance  refined  product  inventories  with  demand. 

Motor  Fuel.  The  rising  trend  in  octane  rating  of 
motor  fuel  continued  in  1959.  In  January,  according 
to  a  national  survey  made  by  Ethyl  Corporation,  the 
research  octane  rating  for  premium  gasoline  was 
99.  In  September  1959,  the  latest  date  for  which 
information  is  available,  it  was  99.2.  Regular  grade 
gasoline  tested  91.5  in  January  1959;  92.1  in  Sep- 
tember. In  January,  1958,  the  ratings  were  98.4  re- 
search for  premium;  91.0  for  regular  grade. 

The  Ethyl  survey  also  reported  49  samples  of  a 
super-premium  grade  now  available  from  one  or 
more  suppliers  in  the  27  cities  included  in  the 
survey.  Fifteen  of  these  super-premium  samples 
were  102  octane  or  higher,  with  the  top  at  102.4 
octane.  During  the  early  part  of  1958,  the  Ethyl 
survey  reported  38  samples  of  a  super-premium 
grade  ranging  in  quality  from  100.2  to  102.6. 

The  Market  Research  and  Economics  Depart- 
ment of  Universal  Oil  Products  Company  forecast 
that  by  1969  the  average  Research  octane  rating  for 
super-premium  gasoline  will  be  105.0,  premium 
gasoline  will  be  103.0,  and  that  of  regular  grade  97.5. 

Domestic  demand  for  gasoline  approached  a  more 
normal  increase  growth  demand  in  the  first  half  of 
1959  from  the  corresponding  period  of  1958.  Re- 
auirements  were  for  3.95  million  bbl.  per  day 
(BPD),  an  increase  of  5.1  percent.  Moderate  gains 
were  expected  in  the  last  half  of  1959  so  that  do- 
mestic gasoline  for  1959  will  be  4.3  percent  higher 
than  in  1958,  or  4.05  million  BPD.  For  the  first 
quarter  of  1960,  domestic  demand  was  expected  to 
average  3.86  million  BPD,  or  4.2  percent  more  than 
during  the  first  quarter  of  1959. 

Catalytic  Cracking.  Catalytic  cracking  amounted  to 
31.15  percent  of  crude  throughput  on  Tan.  1,  1959, 
having  increased  178,000  BPSD  fresh  feed  capacity 
during  1958  to  a  total  of  3.16  million  BPSD  fresh 
feed  capacity.  It  was  estimated  that  110,000  BPSD 
fresh  feed  capacity  scheduled  for  construction  in 
1959  would  Bring  this  capacity  to  3.27  million 
BPSD  fresh  feed  capacity  by  Jan.  1,  1960.  The  up- 
ward climb  which  has  existed  in  prior  years  is 
leveling  out  this  year.  A  minor  gain  of  3.5  percent 
was  forecast. 


Catalytic  Reforming.  The  necessity  for  . 
low-octane  hydrocarbons  to  meet  demands  : 
octane  gasolines  continued  to  increase  catalytic  re- 
forming capacity  in  the  United  States  during  1959 
but  at  a  slower  pace  than  during  1958.  At  the  be- 
ginning of  1959,  capacity  was  1.85  million  BPSD. 
Construction  during  the  year  was  expected  to  in- 
crease this  figure  by  4.8  percent,  bringing  the  total 
by  the  end  of  1959  to  1.94  million  BPSD  or  19.86 
percent  of  anticipated  crude  throughput  capacity. 
Forecast  called  for  catalytic  reforming  capacity  of 
about  1.95  million  BPSD  to  be  in  operation  by  the 
middle  of  1960. 

Hydrogen  Treating.  Catalytic  hydrogen  treating 
now  is  predominantly  used  to  treat  naphthas  before 
they  are  subjected  to  catalytic  reforming,  in  order 
to  remove  objectionable  impurities  which  either  im- 
pair the  quality  of  the  finished  product  or  interfere 
with  the  efficiency  of  the  reforming  process.  How- 
ever, the  application  of  hydrogen  treating  to  the 
removal  of  impurities  and  the  quality  improvement 
of  petroleum  distillates,  including  diesel  oils,  heat- 
ing oils,  catalytic  cracking  cycle  stocks,  lubricating 
oil  stocks,  waxes  and  specialty  products,  continued 
to  draw  the  interest  of  refiners.  It  was  thus  expected 
that  this  application  of  the  process,  and  also  its  use 
for  purification  of  certain  petrochemicals,  would 
continue  to  grow. 

Hydrogen  treating  gained  27.7  percent  during 
1958  and  a  6.2  percent  gain  was  forecast  in  1959. 
At  1,715,000  BPSD  capacity  at  the  beginning  of 
1959,  hydrogen  treating  was  scheduled  to  increase 
by  107,000  BPSD  during  the  year  to  1.82  million 
BPSD.  This  will  bring  hydrogen  treating  capacity 
close  to  that  of  catalytic  reforming. 

Alkylation  and  Polymerization.  More  and  more  al- 
kylation units  were  being  installed  as  a  consequence 
of  the  continued  push  for  higher  octane  quality 
and  other  desired  performance  characteristics  in 
motor  fuels.  Alkylation  capacity  increased  from 
310,400  BPSD  of  product  as  of  Tan.  1,  1958,  to 
370,100  BPSD  on  Jan.  1,  1959,  and  was  expected  to 
reach  393,600  BPSD  by  Jan.  1,  1960.  Projection  to 
1961  indicated  that  an  installed  capacity  of  about 
397,000  BPSD  may  be  expected. 

It  was  anticipated  that  polymerization  capacity 
would  experience  a  very  slow  growth  not  only  dur- 
ing 1959  but  in  1960.  Actually  polymerization  ca- 
pacity decreased  from  148,900  BPSD  of  product  as 
of  Tan.  1,  1958,  to  144,200  BPSD  on  Jan.  1,  1959, 
ana  was  expected  to  maintain  this  capacity  to  Jan. 
1,  1960.  Increases  in  available  feedstock  that  would 
normally  be  going  to  polymerization  units  would 
be  routed  to  alkylation  units. 

Thermal  Operations.  Thermal  operations  amounted 
to  20.78  percent  of  crude  throughput  capacity  in 
U.S.  refineries  in  1959,  having  decreased  98,000 
BPSD  from  the  capacity  reported  in  1958.  Capacity 
was  expected  to  amount  to  2,167,000  BPSD  by  Jan. 
1,  1960,  an  increase  of  56,500  BPSD. 

Thermal  cracking,  coking,  and  visbreaking  oper- 
ations are  the  three  major  processes  in  the  classifi- 
cation of  thermal  operations.  Most  thermal  cracking 
units  have  become  obsolete  and  many  refiners  have 
scrapped  all  of  their  thermal  cracking  capacity.  Vis- 
breaking  and  coking  have  continued  in  use  with  a 
growing  interest  by  some  refiners  in  converting  their 
residual  fuel  production  to  other  products  by  coking. 
Coking  capacity  was  459,000  BPSD  on  Jan.  1, 1959. 
By  Jan.  1,  1960,  capacity  was  expected  to  jump 
34,000  BPSD  to  a  total  of  493,500  BPSD,  repre- 
senting the  production  of  15,400  tons  of  petroleum 
coke  per  day. 

Isomeriiotion.  Construction  of  the  first  newly  de- 
veloped isomerization  processes  took  place  in  1958. 
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Much  attention  was  drawn  to  the  newer  pentane 
and  hexane  processes  (UOP  Penex  Registered),  and 
by  Jan.  1,  1959,  two  units  with  a  combined  capacity 
of  38,600  BPSD  were  on  stream.  A  260  BPSD  Penex 
unit  was  placed  on  stream  during  1959  bringing 
capacity  to  38,860  BPSD  by  Jan.  1,  1960. 

There  were  14  butane  isomerization  units  on 
stream  on  Jan.  1, 1959,  with  capacity  totaling  51,000 
BPSD.  Two  of  the  14  units  employed  new  develop- 
ments in  butane  isomerization.  By  Jan.  1,  1960,  ca- 
pacity was  expected  to  jump  5,000  BPSD  due  to 
the  installation  of  a  UOP  Butamer  (Trademark) 
unit,  to  a  total  of  56,000  BPSD. 

Liquefied  Petroleum  Gas.  Production  of  LPG  was 
the  highest  in  history  in  1958,  an  average  of  18.4 
million  gal.  being  recovered  per  day.  Production  in 
1959  was  estimated  to  average  21.2  million  gal. 
per  day. 

The  general  trend  in  LPG  composition  is  toward 
90  percent  or  more  propane,  both  in  northern  and 
southern  marketing  areas  for  residential  and  indus- 
trial consumption.  Butane  is  being  extracted  from 
LPG,  for  it  finds  more  profitable  markets  in  the 
petrochemical  industries  or  alkylation  feed  via 
isomerization. 

Lubricants.  Manufacturing  capacity  for  lubricating 
oils  was  190,500  BPSD  at  the  beginning  of  1959,  a 
decrease  of  5,600  BPSD  over  1958  capacity.  Planned 
construction  of  2,500  BPSD  lube  facilities  during 

1959  was  expected  to  bring  total  manufacturing 
capacity  up  to  192,900  BPSD  by  Jan.  1,  1960. 

Actual  demand  for  lubricants  in  1959  was  esti- 
mated to  amount  to  155,000  BPSD,  an  increase  of 
7.6  percent  from  1958.  Domestic  demand  was  esti- 
mated at  116,000  BPSD,  7.4  percent  more  than  in 
1958,  and  exports  39,000  BPSD,  8.3  percent  above 
1958.  Domestic  demand  during  the  first  quarter  of 

1960  was  expected  to  be  115,000  BPSD,  an  increase 
of  2.7  percent  over  the  corresponding  1959  period. 
Exports  will  be  35,000  BPSD,  a  decrease  of  3.0 
percent  from  1958. 

Kerosene,  Distillate,  and  Residual  Fuel  Oils.  Shown  in 
Table  3  are  the  1959  estimates,  percent  change  from 
1958  and  a  forecast  for  the  first  quarter  of  1960. 


TABLE  3—  DEMAND 
(Barrels  per  Day) 

Product 

Kerosene 
Distillate  Fuel  Oils 
Residual  Fuel  Oils 

7050° 

312,000 
1,894,000 
1,653,000 

%  Change    First  Quarter 
From  1958          I960* 

-0  6              463,000 
+2  9           2,733,000 
4-84           2,025,000 

Source    Oil  &  Gas  Journal,  "Midyear  Report"  1959. 
a  Estimated 

A  comparison  of  the  demand  for  fuels  in  1959 
with  that  for  1958  is  apt  to  be  misleading  if  it  is 
made  only  on  a  statistical  basis.  Demand  for  dis- 
tillate fuel  oils  is  dependent  on  the  weather.  Con- 
sequently, distillate  demand  is  shown  as  slated  for 
a  2.9  percent  increase  over  1958  because  consump- 
tion is  estimated  on  the  basis  of  a  normally  cold 
winter  whereas  the  winter  of  1958-59  was  wanner 
than  normal.  This  applies  also  to  kerosene. 

Residual  fuel  oil  is  primarily  an  industrial  fuel. 
Its  consumption  may,  therefore,  be  expected  to  be 
significantly  affected  by  the  upturn  in  business  ac- 
tivity that  occurred  after  the  1957-58  recession. 
However,  this  prediction  may  prove  to  be  op- 
timistic also  since  it  was  made  before  the  slowing 
effects  of  the  steel  strike  became  apparent. 

-E.  T.  SWAIN 

PHILIPPINES,  Republic  of  the.  The  Republic  was  pro- 
claimed on  July  4,  1946,  in  accordance  with  the 
Tydings-McDuffy  Act  passed  by  the  U.S.  Congress 
in  1934.  Prior  to  this,  the  Philippine  archipelago 
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was  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  United  States  to 
whom  sovereignty  had  been  ceded  by  Spain  in  the 
treaty  of  Paris,  Dec.  10,  1898. 

Area  and  Population.  The  Philippine  archipelago  is 
located  southeast  of  the  Asian  continent  and  is  made 
up  of  7,000  islands  totaling  115,600  sq.mi.  Of  these, 
463  have  more  than  one  sq.mi.,  and  11  islands  have 
more  than  1,000  sq.mi.  each:  Luz6n  40,420,  Min- 
danao 36,537,  Samar  5,124,  Negros  4,903,  Palawan 
4,500,  Panay  4,448,  Mindoro  3,794,  Leyte  2,799, 
Cebu  1,695,  Bohol  1,534,  and  Masbate  1,255.  Other 
groups  in  the  archipelago  are  the  Jol6  Islands  in  the 
south,  the  Babuyanes  and  the  Batanes  in  the  north, 
the  Catanduanes  in  the  east,  and  the  Calamianes  in 
the  west. 

Pop.  (1958  est.):  23,122,000.  Quezon  City  was 
officially  designated  as  the  national  capital  in  1948, 
but  many  of  the  government  offices  still  operate  in 
Manila  ( 1.4  million  inhabitants  in  1954). 

Education  and  Religion.  Over  65  percent  of  the  pop- 
ulation is  literate.  Education  in  the  public  schools 
is  free,  secular,  and  coeducational.  In  1957  there 
were  3.6  million  pupils  in  the  26,280  public  schools. 
National  universities,  colleges,  and  other  higher 
schools  had  25,818,  and  1,955  private  schools  had 
774,128  students.  The  national  language  is  Tagalog, 
a  Malayo-Polynesian  tongue  from  the  Manila  area. 
It  is  the  main  one  of  11  distinct  languages  with 
87  recognized  dialects.  English  is  the  meaium  for 
most  instruction  and  business  and  is  spoken  by  over 
5  million.  Some  500,000  speak  Spanish. 

About  80  percent  of  the  population  is  Catholic, 
10  percent  belongs  to  the  Philippine  Independent 
Church,  4  percent  is  Mohammedan,  2  percent  Prot- 
estant, and  4  percent  pagan. 

Production  and  Trade.  In  1957,  agriculture  ab- 
sorbed 60.6  percent  of  the  working  population.  Rice 
is  the  main  food  crop  and  key  export  products  are 
sugar,  copra,  hemp,  and  coconut  oil.  Forest  products 
are  an  important  export,  there  were  1,964  million 
board  ft.  of  timber  and  479  million  board  ft.  of  sawn 
lumber  produced  in  1957.  The  economy  is  hyper- 
sensitive to  price  fluctuation  in  world  markets  and 
total  production  has  not  kept  pace  with  population 
growth.  For  the  full  year  1958  there  was  a  trade 
deficit  of  $68.3  million  compared  with  an  estimated 
surplus  of  $110  million  for  1959. 

Textile  factories  are  being  developed,  especially 
in  the  Manila  area.  On  Sept.  26,  1959,  the  first  com- 
mercial-scale Philippine  oil  well  was  brought  in  on 
Cebu.  Some  22  companies  are  now  engaged  in 
drilling  and  exploration  on  Leyte,  Cebii,  and  Luz6n. 
Gold,  chrome,  iron  ore,  copper,  and  manganese  are 
mined,  as  well  as  some  coal,  but  mineral  sources  are 
barely  tapped. 

Finance.  The  peso  is  U.S.$0.50  officially  and  in 
1958,  selling  exchange  rate  was  $0.4963.  Poor  dis- 
tribution of  taxes,  smuggling,  and  a  thriving  black 
market  in  dollars  prevent  collection  of  revenue  that 
would  balance  the  budget  and  meet  government 
expenditures.  Revenue  for  fiscal  1959  was  1,018.5 
million  pesos  and  expenditures  were  1,034.2  million. 

Government.  The  executive  branch  consists  of  a 
president  and  vice  president,  elected  for  four-year 
terms,  and  a  14-member  cabinet.  The  president  may 
be  reelected  once.  The  constitution  provides  for  a 
congress  with  a  senate  of  24  members  elected  at 
large  and  a  house  of  representatives  apportioned 
among  the  53  provinces  by  population  with  a  mem- 
bership of  not  more  than  120.  The  supreme  court 
includes  a  chief  justice  and  ten  associate  justices 
appointed  by  the  president;  only  by  a  two-thirds 
vote  can  it  declare  a  law  or  treaty  unconstitutional. 
There  is  no  trial  by  jury.  Universal  suffrage  is  ex- 
tended. President:  Carlos  P.  Garcia. 
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Events,  1959.  The  State  of  the  Nation  Message  by 
President  Carlos  P.  Garcia  on  January  26  indicated 
the  trend  of  events.  There  was  an  urgent  need  to 
shore  up  the  country's  economy,  and  a  national  dis- 
cipline was  to  be  adopted.  The  Chief  Executive  also 
reported  a  closer  relationship  to  neighboring  na- 
tions. The  austerity  program  called  for  an  intensifi- 
cation of  food  production,  a  crackdown  on  improper 
imports,  and  legislation  to  raise  additional  taxes;  it 
offered  incentives  to  operations  that  made  use  of 
locally  produced  materials.  Philippine  tariffs  on 
American  goods  increased  from  25  to  50  percent 
of  full  duties,  while  U.S.  tariffs  increased  from  5  to 
10  percent.  Full  tariffs  will  apply  both  ways  in 
1974  when  the  treaty  ends. 

The  International  Monetary  Fund  team  headed 
by  F.  F.  Goode  discussed  economic  ailments  and 
fiscal  policies;  it  also  opened  talks  with  the  Central 
Bank  on  stabilization  program.  The  World  Bank 
gave  a  loan  of  $21  minion  to  the  National  Power 
Corporation  for  the  construction  of  a  dam  and  reser- 
voir on  the  Agno  River.  Work  is  in  progress  and 
completion  of  the  project  is  expected  in  1960. 
Agreement  was  reachea  between  the  Philippines 
and  Japan,  under  which  private  Japanese  firms  will 
advance  credits  for  the  construction  of  an  arch  dam. 
When  finished  it  will  bring  in  water  supply  to  Ma- 
nila and  the  surrounding  industrial  areas,  and  facili- 
tate irrigation  of  paddy  fields. 

It  has  been  noted  that  the  government  was  mov- 
ing away  from  close  ties  with  the  United  States. 
President  Garcia,  however,  minimized  policy  dif- 
ferences, and  the  late  Secretary  Dulles  called  these 
differences  surface  frictions.  Nevertheless,  rift  was 
evident,  the  chief  causes  being  the  unsettled  Philip- 
pine claims  against  the  United  States  amounting  to 
about  $950  million;  delays  in  implementing  an  Ex- 
port-Import Bank  loan  to  the  Philippines  of  $75 
million  and  in  acting  on  a  Philippine  application  for 
$75  million  from  the  Development  Loan  Fund;  a 
delay  in  revising  the  1947  bases  agreement,  includ- 
ing provisions  on  Philippine  jurisdiction  in  certain 
criminal  cases  involving  U.S.  servicemen.  Early  in 
January,  Ambassador  Charles  E.  Bohlen  was  re- 
called to  the  United  States  to  report  on  Philippine- 
U.S.  relations;  Ambassador  Romulo  was  also  re- 
called to  the  Philippines.  In  August,  the  United 
States  finally  rejected  15  Philippine  claims  amount- 
ing to  about  $950  million.  It  recognized  others,  in- 
cluding $73  million  for  additional  war  damage  pay- 
ments. Douglas  Dillon,  Under  Secretary  of  State, 
presented  the  formal  reply  to  the  Philippine  Ambas- 
sador Carlos  P.  Romulo,  together  with  a  check  for 
$23,862,751.  The  check  represented  final  payment 
of  a  Philippine  claim  resulting  from  the  U.S.  aban- 
donment of  the  gold  standard  in  1934.  Agreement 
was  also  reached  between  the  two  countries  accord- 
ing to  which  the  United  States  would  relinquish 
control  of  17  military  reservations  to  the  Philippine 
government  in  return  for  designation  of  certain  areas 
as  integral  parts  of  adjoining  U.S.  bases.  The  four 
bases  to  be  retained  are  Clark  Field  Air  Base, 
Sangley  Point  Naval  Reservation,  Subic  Reserva- 
tion, and  Camp  John  Hay  in  Baguio. 

The  Philippines  moved  to  strengthen  the  bond 
of  friendship  with  Asian  nations:  "Without  veering 
away  from  America,  but  rather  in  pursuit  of  our  own 
resolution  to  help  spread  the  gospel  of  democracy 
in  Asia,  we  have  drawn  ourselves  closer  to  our  im- 
mediate neighbors  in  this  part  of  the  globe"  (State 
of  the  Nation  Message).  At  the  invitation  of  the 
President,  the  Malayan  Prime  Minister.  Tengku 
Abdul  Rehman,  paid  an  official  visit  to  the  Philip- 
pines. He  proposed  a  plan  for  an  economic  charter 
for  South  East  Asia,  which  would  guarantee  security 
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or  tenure  for  foreign  investors  in  the  area.  In  April, 
President  Garcia  went  to  South  Vietnam  for  a  five- 
day  goodwill  visit  as  the  guest  of  President  Ngd 
Dinh  Diem. 

Portugal  and  the  Philippines  established  diplo- 
matic relations.  The  Philippine  government  is  also 
reaching  out  toward  the  free  countries  of  Europe 
for  economic  assistance;  trade  with  them  has  been 
steadily  increasing.  Dr.  Hjalmar  Schacht,  former 
president  of  the  Reichsbank,  has  just  completed  a 
brief  survey  of  Philippine  economy,  and  a  commit- 
tee of  German  industrialists  is  planning  to  go  to 
Manila  for  a  look  at  investment  possibilities. 

There  was  sporadic  activity  of  guerrilla  organiza- 
tion under  Anderson  Fil-American  Guerrillas  whose 
membership  was  estimated  at  600,000.  The  leader 
of  the  group,  Pedro  Borja,  was  captured  after  two 
weeks  of  pursuit  by  government  forces. 

State  and  local  elections  held  November  10  re- 
sulted in  some  loss  to  the  Nationalist  party  of  Presi- 
dent Garcia.  Before  the  vote,  the  National  Con- 
stabulary took  over  police  duties  in  more  than  150 
towns  and  cities,  more  than  60  people  were  killed 
and  175  injured.  Observers  believed  that  results 
indicated  a  popular  desire  for  better  Philippine- 
U.S.  relations,  since  the  Nationalists  have  been  criti- 
cal of  the  United  States. 

—BENJAMIN  P.  JAVIER 

PHILOSOPHY.  Centennial  celebrations  of  the  births 
of  Henri  Bergson,  John  Dewey,  Edmund  Husserl, 
and  of  the  publications  of  John  Stuart  Mill's  Essay 
cm  Liberty  and  Charles  Darwin's  Origin  of  the 
Species,  marked  philosophical  activity  in  1959.  Lo- 
cal, regional,  national,  and  international  groups  of 
philosophers  discussed  and  evaluated  the  signifi- 
cance of  doctrines  of  men  born  and  books  pub- 
lished exactly  a  hundred  years  ago.  The  most  promi- 
nent philosophical  convention  of  1959  to  devote 
plenary  sessions  to  these  centennial  celebrations  was 
the  Sixth  Inter-American  Congress  of  Philosophy, 
which  met  in  Buenos  Aires  from  August  31  to  Sep- 
tember 5  with  Professor  Risieri  Frondizi,  Rector  of 
the  University  of  Argentina,  presiding.  Meanwhile, 
the  philosophical  journals  were  crowded  with  arti- 
cles dealing  with  such  topics  as  the  influence  of 
Darwin's  theory  of  evolution  on  philosophy, 
Dewey's  theory  of  experience  and  its  bearing  on 
specialized  fields  such  as  education,  Bergson's  philo- 
sophical antecedents  and  his  relevance  to  current 
modes  of  philosophy,  Husserl's  phenomenological 
method  and  its  connection  with  existentialism.  And 
there  appeared  a  large  number  of  books  inspired  by 
the  centennials,  as  for  example  volume  VIII  of 
Tulane  Studies  in  Philosophy. 

Darwin,  Dewey,  Bergson,  and  Husserl.  Much  phi- 
losophy since  1859  bears  the  unmistakable  mark  of 
Darwin's  theory  of  evolution.  This  theory  has  radi- 
cally modified  our  conceptions  of  man's  place  in 
nature,  the  origin  and  role  of  mind,  the  universality 
of  change,  and  the  status  of  human  values.  Of  sev- 
eral recent  books  on  Darwin,  Gertrude  Himmel- 
farb's  Darwin  and  the  Darwinian  Revolution  may 
be  singled  out  not  only  as  a  straightforward  account 
of  Darwin  the  man  but  also  for  raising  the  yet  un- 
solved, though  neglected,  question  whether  Dar- 
win's theory  is  more  than  a  hypothesis. 

A  century  after  his  birth  John  Dewey,  whose  own 
thinking  was  molded  by  evolutionary  naturalism 
stemming  from  Darwin,  stands  out  as  America's 
foremost  philosopher,  more  widely  known  than  any 
other  thinker  perhaps  largely  because  of  his  educa- 
tional theories.  The  paperback  printing  of  Nature 
and  Experience  should  make  accessible  to  a  wide 
audience  his  technical  contributions  to  the  philos- 
ophy of  nature,  mind,  and  experience,  while  G. 
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Geiger's  Jo/m  Dewey  in  Perspective  is  an  excellent 
assessment  of  Dewey 's  total  philosophy. 

Today  Henri  Bergson,  who  died  in  relative  ob- 
scurity in  1941,  towers  as  perhaps  the  greatest 
figure  in  French  thought  since  Descartes.  Where  in 
the  past  philosophers  have  construed  Bergson  essen- 
tially as  the  author  of  irrationalism  and  creative 
evolution,  recent  students  have  attended  to  the  in- 
trinsic merits  of  all  his  works  and  have  stressed  his 
role  in  preparing  the  French  intellectual  scene  for 
current  existential  thinking  about  man,  process,  and 
liberty.  In  line  with  this  new  approach  to  Bergson 
is  I.  W.  Alexander's  Bergson:  Philosopher  of  Re- 
flection. 

In  Germany  and  France  the  influence  of  Edmund 
Husserl,  whose  writings  possess  a  style  which  ex- 
cludes only  the  most  technically-minded  thinkers, 
continues  to  grow,  surpassing  that  of  any  other  re- 
cent German  thinker  except  Heidegger.  Husserl's 
Erste  Philosophic  ( 1923-24),  Zweiter  Teil:  Theorie 
der  Phanomenologischen  Deduktion  is  the  eighth 
volume  of  the  projected  complete  works  to  have 
come  from  the  pi  ess  of  Martmus  Nijhoff  in  The 
Hague.  M.  Merleau-Ponty,  P.  Kicoeur,  and  J.  Hip- 
polyte  have  formed  an  editorial  committee  for 
Phenomenologica,  a  new  series  for  the  publication 
of  phenomenological  research.  £.  Fink's  Sein,  Wahr- 
heit,  Welt,  is  the  first  volume  in  the  series. 

Analytic  Philosophy.  The  story  of  contemporary 
philosophy  has  in  large  measure  been  shaped  by 
Darwin,  Dewey,  Bergson,  and  Husserl,  especially 
in  the  West.  Nonetheless,  present  directions  in  phi- 
losophy break  out  of  all  molds  derived  from  the 
past,  stimulated  by  ideas  and  programs  of  recent 
and  continuing  origin.  With  the  exception  of  dia- 
lectical materialism,  which  prevails  in  the  Soviet 
Union  and  its  satellites,  ancf  neo-Thomism,  which 
is  a  prominent  philosophy  in  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church,  the  main  movements  of  philosophy  are 
analytic  empiricism  and  existentialism. 

Bcrtrand  Russell,  G.  £.  Moore  and  Ludwig 
Wittgenstein  have  established  analytic  philosophy  in 
its  preeminent  position  in  Anglo-American  thought. 
Russell  continues  to  be  productive  even  in  his  nine- 
ties. My  Philosophical  Development  sketches  his 
intellectual  autobiography,  which  he  presents  as  a 
retreat  from  Pythagoras,  a  loss  of  conviction  that 
mathematics  provides  universal,  necessary  knowl- 
edge, and  a  growing  belief  that,  mathematics  being 
tautological,  empirical  methods  alone  are  informa- 
tive. At  the  turn  of  the  century  G.  E.  Moore  joined 
Russell  in  overturning  British  idealism,  and  though 
he  died  last  year,  his  presence  is  felt  with  the  post- 
humous publication  of  Philosophical  Papers,  con- 
sisting or  articles  published  previously,  including  a 
paper  on  Wittgenstein's  lectures  in  1930-33. 

Unquestionably  the  most  important  yet  enigmatic 
figure  in  current  British  philosophy  is  Ludwig  Witt- 
genstein. Enshrouded  in  legend,  Wittgenstein,  who 
died  in  1951,  is  the  subject  of  Norman  Malcolm's 
biography  Wittgenstein,  which  contains  also  von 
Wright's  memoir.  G.  E.  M.  Anscombe,  who  has 
served  as  editor  and  translator  of  Wittgenstein's 
posthumously  published  Philosophical  Investiga- 
tions, has  undertaken  to  elucidate  and  comment  on 
his  early  work  in  An  Introduction  to  Wittgensteins 
Tractatus.  Miss  Anscombe  denies  that  the  Tractatus 
is  positivistic,  even  though  in  the  1930's  Wittgen- 
stein held  that  it  was.  In  The  Later  Philosophy  of 
Wittgenstein.  David  Pole  argues  from  an  analysis  of 
Philosophical  Investigations  that  Wittgenstein  was 
an  advocate  of  ordinary  language  and  an  opponent 
of  linguistic  innovation.  J.  K.  Feibleman's  Inside 
the  Great  Mirror  studies  both  Russell  and  Witt- 
genstein to  illuminate  the  metaphysical  content  of 


their  works  and  to  disclose  their  implicit  meta- 
physical realism. 

Existentialism.  Existentialism  dominates  thinking 
in  Europe,  with  Sartre,  Heidegger,  Jaspers,  and 
Marcel  representing  diverse  positions  in  this  varie- 
gated complex  of  philosophical,  artistic,  and  theo- 
logical movements.  Walter  Kaufmann,  whose  studies 
of  Nietzsche  and  contemporary  thought  have  stirred 
so  much  discussion  in  the  past,  offers  another  pro- 
vocative book,  From  Shakespeare  to  Existentialism. 
in  which  he  explores  history,  religion,  poetry,  and 
philosophy,  while  providing  us  with  a  factual  ac- 
count of  philosophy  in  Germany  today.  Meanwhile, 
the  publication  of  Heidegger's  Introduction  to 
Metaphysics,  translated  by  R.  Mannheim,  invites 
English  readers  to  a  direct  encounter  with  the 
pntological  quest  of  Germany's  most  influential  liv- 
ing thinker. 

History  of  Philosophy.  Volumes  V  and  VI  of  Fred- 
erick Copleston's  History  of  Philosophy,  covering 
the  period  from  Descartes  to  Leibniz  and  that  from 
Hoboes  to  Hume  respectively,  manifest  thorough- 
ness, clarity,  and  objectivity.  By  contrast,  Bertrand 
Russell's  The  Wisdom  of  the  West,  with  500  illus- 
trations, is  an  incisive  but  opinionated  view. 

Particular  periods  were  also  investigated.  Joseph 
Owens,  known  for  his  scholarship  in  his  Aristotle  s 
Doctrine  of  Ousia,  has  written  A  History  of  Ancient 
Western  Philosophy.  D.  G.  Charlton  s  Positivist 
Thought  in  France  during  the  Second  Empire, 
1852-1870,  discusses  such  figures  as  Auguste 
Comte,  Renan,  Taine,  Littr6,  Claude  Bernard,  Sully 
Prudhomme.  In  The  Renaissance  Idea  of  Wisdom, 
E.  F.  Rice,  Jr.  traces  the  conceptions  of  wisdom  in 
Dante,  Leonardo  Bruni,  Gaguin,  Bude,  Durer, 
Celtis,  and  Canllus  Bovillus,  snowing  that  human- 
ism reinstated  the  ancient  ideal  of  wprldliness  in 
wisdom  after  its  concealment  in  medieval  philos- 
ophy. 

Individual  thinkers  served  as  topics  for  separate 
works.  Paul  Friedlander's  Plato,  translated  by  H. 
Meyerdoff,  is  a  sympathetic,  almost  lyrical  presenta- 
tion of  Plato,  maintaining  that  his  doctrine  of  forms 
originates  in  moral  and  practical  concerns.  G.  F. 
Else  provides  a  much  needed  and  scholarly  com- 
mentary in  his  Aristotle's  Poetics:  The  Argument. 
E.  Mortimer's  Blaise  Pascal  is  a  readable  account 
of  Pascal's  Me  and  thought,  probing  his  complex 
relations  to  the  libertins  and  the  Jansenists,  and 
shedding  new  light  on  the  meaning  of  the  Pens6es. 

Logic,  Sci«nc«,  and  Metaphysics.  Although  in  recent 
years  logic  and  science  have  been  allied  with  posi- 
tivism in  an  attack  on  metaphysics,  the  alliance 
has  never  been  absolute,  and  there  are  signs  of  its 
dissolution.  K.  R.  Popper's  Logik  der  Forschung, 
first  published  in  1934,  appears  in  English  as  The 
Logic  of  Scientific  Discovery.  Popper  advocates  the 
nonpositivist  thesis  that  science  consists  not  in 
factual  generalization  but  in  hypotheses.  In  The 
Idea  of  a  Social  Science  Peter  Winch  argues  that 
political  philosophy  is  inescapably  metaphysical  and 
should  not  be  otherwise.  G.  R.  G.  Mure  challenges 
recent  English  philosophy  of  the  Russell  and  Ryle 
proclivities  in  Retreat  from  Truth  and  recommends 
a  return  to  British  Hegelian  idealism. 

Werner  Heisenberg's  Physics  and  Philosophy, 
accompanied  by  F.  S.  C.  Northrop's  opening  essay, 
ascribes  indeterminacy,  based  on  scientific  method, 
to  objective  reality.  Whitehead's  philosophy,  con- 
structed firmly  on  the  foundations  of  modern 
physics,  still  inspires  commentary.  W.  Mays  can- 
vasses its  entirety  in  his  The  Philosophy  of  White- 
head,  while  W.  A.  Christian's  An  Interpretation  of 
Whitehead's  Metaphysics  offers  a  detailed  analysis 
of  Whitehead's  three  types  of  entities:  actual  oo 
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casions,  eternal  objects,  and  Cod.  A  practical  side 
of  Whitehead's  many-faceted  wisdom  is  presented 
in  Whiteheatfs  American  Essays  in  Social  Philos- 
ophy, edited  by  A.  H.  Johnson. 

Austin  Farrer  analytically  explores,  without  solv- 
ing, a  time-honored  problem  in  The  Freedom  of 
the  Will  A.  A.  Vogel's  Reality,  Reason  and  Religion 
attempts  a  realistic  metaphysical  system  built  upon 
Aristotelian  foundations.  In  a  different  vein,  "meta- 
physical" in  the  popular  sense,  is  Giovanni  Papini's 
II  Giudizio  Universale.  Papini,  the  Italian  philos- 
opher-poet, whose  ever-changing  philosophical  con- 
victions are  legendary,  and  who  died  a  religious 
mystic  in  1956,  records  the  experiences  of  350  his- 
toric and  imaginary  personalities  on  the  day  of 
judgment. 

Moral  and  Political  Philosophy.  Questions  as  to  the 
meanings  of  value  terms  and  the  cognitive  or  non- 
cognitive  character  of  value  judgments  have  been 
the  central  issues  of  recent  moral  philosophy.  Writ- 
ings in  moral  and  political  philosophy  have  tended 
to  be  analytic  rather  than  metaphysical.  Exhibiting 
the  best  qualities  of  the  analytic  approach  to  ethics 
is  Oliver  Johnson's  Rightness  and  Goodness.  In  po- 
litical philosophy  Isaiah  Berlin's  Two  Concepts  of 
Liberty  applies  this  thinker's  analytic  talents  to  the 
idea  of  liberty  exactly  a  hundred  years  after  Mill's 
celebrated  Essay.  Berlin  argues  against  the  positive 
idea  of  freedom  because  of  its  amoiguity  and  advo- 
cates the  negative  concept  of  freedom  which  stresses 
the  liberty  of  the  individual  to  do  what  he  wants 
without  external  interference.  Also  using  analytic 
techniques  is  Stuart  Hampshire,  whose  Thought 
and  Action  marks  a  venture  beyond  moral  argument 
into  philosophy  of  mind  to  uncover  the  role  of  inten- 
tion in  action. 

Analytic  philosophers  have  not,  however,  mo- 
nopolized the  field  of  moral  and  political  philosophy. 
Sensitive  to  metaphysical  and  epistemological  con- 
siderations, F.  S.  C.  Northrop  explores  the  philos- 
ophy of  law  in  The  Complexity  of  Legal  and  Ethical 
Experience.  Thomas  Gilby's  Principality  and  Power 
studies  the  political  philosophy  of  St.  Thomas 
Aquinas,  elucidating  the  doctrines  of  natural  law 
and  natural  rights.  Paul  Weiss's  Our  Public  Life  is 
an  original  essay  in  the  philosophy  of  law,  discussing 
rights,  laws,  government,  and  societies,  and  ground- 
ed in  a  metaphysics  which  he  recently  presented  in 
Modes  of  Being. 

In  brief,  philosophy  in  1959  exhibited  diversity 
and  vitality.  If  the  picture  that  is  drawn  has  en- 
forced the  appearance  of  disagreement,  then  the 
theses  of  H.  W.  Johnstone's  Philosophy  and  Argu- 
ment are  worth  calling  to  mind.  In  his  study  of  the 
kinds  of  arguments  philosophers  employ  to  advocate 
and  defend  their  positions,  Johnstone  has  concluded 
that  philosophy  is  controversy  which  implicates 
metaphysical  presuppositions  bearing  on  the  prac- 
tical destiny  of  the  self.  —ANDREW  J.  RECK 
PHOTOGRAPHIC  PROGRESS.  The  year  1959  will  be 
remembered  as  the  year  the  hitherto  unseen  side  of 
the  moon  was  photographed.  On  a  more  prosaic 
level,  photographic  sales  in  the  United  States  were 
expected  to  exceed  the  almost  $2  billion  recorded  for 
1958.  Imports  were  expected  to  be  almost  50  percent 
more  than  for  1958,  the  increase  of  75  percent  from 
West  Germany  being  especially  marked.  Over  half 
of  the  imported  film  came  from  Belgium.  Amateur 
photograpny  was  cheaper  for  Americans  and  West 
Germans  than  for  others  in  terms  of  real  costs.  It  is 
predicted  that  the  new  automatic  cameras  whose 
self-adjusting  diaphragms  "squint  in  the  sun  and 
open  their  eyes  in  the  shade"  will  increase  use  of  the 
more  complicated  ( and  more  expensive )  types. 

The  world's  largest  color  photograph— a  20  X  80- 


foot  picture  of  Diamond  Head  in  Hawaii— was  made 
to  cover  the  entire  west  wall  of  the  Cincinnati 
Music  Hall  ballroom.  (The  Colorama  in  the  Grand 
Central  Station,  which  is  changed  every  few  weeks, 
is  18  X  60  feet  large. )  The  picture  in  Cincinnati  was 
made  from  a  2  X  8-inch  section  of  a  color  negative 
and  was  printed  on  27  strips  of  paper.  The  whole 
print  was  coated  with  a  fluorescent  mixture  that 
transforms  the  photograph  from  a  brilliant  sunlit 
scene  to  one  of  soft  moonlight  when  viewed  under 
ultraviolet  radiation.  The  interior  of  the  Metropoli- 
tan Opera  House  was  photographed  in  color  with 
the  aid  of  105  flash  bulbs.  The  largest  scene  ever 
photographed  by  flash  bulbs  was  taken  of  the 
Egyptian  pyramids  and  sphinx  by  nine  cameras  on 
a  40-foot  tower.  About  6,500  flash  bulbs,  giving  as 
much  light  as  8  million  ordinary  60-watt  lamps, 
were  required. 

Cameras  and  Equipment  for  Still  Photography.  Im- 
ports of  still-picture  goods  into  the  United  States  in- 
creased some  11  percent  over  last  year  but  exports 
increased  some  32  percent. 

About  two  years  ago,  Eastman  put  on  the  market 
its  f/ll  Starflash  box  camera  with  a  simple  plastic 
lens  for  size  127  film.  Last  year  the  basically  similar 
Startech  appeared,  having  supplementary  lenses 
and  finder  to  focus  as  close  as  4  in.  Although  having 
only  an  //27  lens,  it  has  found  wide  use  wherever 
close-ups  are  needed.  In  1959  the  automatic  ex- 
posure feature  was  added  to  the  Starflash  and  the 
new  camera  was  marketed  as  the  Starmatic.  It  has 
an  //8  triplet  lens  made  entirely  of  plastic.  Both 
Revere  and  Bell  and  Howell  introduced  cameras 
of  the  same  format  having  automatic  exposure. 

Kodak  also  introduced  the  Brownie  20  line  of  box 
cameras,  taking  620  film,  with  film  metering  in  place 
of  the  red  window  to  prevent  fogging  the  new 
highly-sensitive  panchromatic  films. 

A  shutter  that  will  open  a  one-inch  aperture  for 
1/1000  second  at  a  very  high  efficiency  was  adver- 
tised by  Graflex  as  the  year  ended.  The  blades  move 
in  only  one  direction  each  time,  they  are  accelerated 
before  the  aperture  is  opened  and  decelerated  after 
it  is  closed.  Three  Japanese  makers  also  developed 
shutters  working  as  fast  as  1/1000  second. 

An  interesting  device  described  this  year  was  the 
Kenyon  stabilizer,  a  3  X  4-inch  football-shaped  de- 
vice to  be  fastened  to  a  camera  when  held  in  a  mov- 
ing vehicle.  It  contains  a  vertical  and  a  horizontal 
gyroscope  rotating  21.000  revolutions  per  minute 
and  powered  by  a  small  nickel-cadmium  oattery. 

Miniafur*  Camaras.  The  most  noteworthy  develop- 
ment this  year  was  in  the  automatic  control  of  ex- 
posure. The  simplest  arrangement,  described  here 
last  year,  is  to  associate  the  aperture  control  with  a 
pointer,  usually  in  the  viewfinder,  that  is  brought 
manually  into  coincidence  with  the  pointer  of  the 
exposure  meter.  This  type  is  exemplified  by  numer- 
ous cameras,  such  as  the  Super  Silette,  Retina  HIS, 
and  Retina  Reflex  S  cameras.  The  next  step  in  sim- 
plifying the  operation  is  to  make  the  pointer  of  the 
exposure  meter  serve  as  a  stop  for  a  cam  that  is  asso- 
ciated with  the  aperture  control.  The  Agfa  Optima 
uses  this  arrangement.  More  commonly,  tne  aperture 
control  is  associated  with  the  shutter-release  mech- 
anism so  that  operating  the  release  button  first 
closes  the  aperture  to  tne  predetermined  opening 
and  then  releases  the  shutter.  This  system  is  used  in 
the  Kodak  Starmatic  and  the  Kodak  Automatic  35. 

The  exposure  meter  can  be  arranged  to  operate 
the  diaphragm  directly,  but  this  arrangement  is 
more  commonly  used  on  8-mm  motion-picture  cam- 
eras. Nevertheless,  the  Revere  and  the  Bell  and 


Howell   electric-eye   roll-film   cameras   mentioned 
previously  are  of  this  < 


;  continuous  type. 
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Since  there  are  over  40  still  cameras  having  auto- 
matic or  semi-automatic  controls,  it  has  been  pos- 
sible to  mention  only  a  few  of  the  better  known  ones 
as  examples.  The  usual  arrangement  presupposes  a 
previous  selection  of  exposure  time.  The  Gauthier 
Prontormat  shutter  itself  selects  a  suitable  aperture- 
time  combination,  ranging  fromf/22  and  1/300  sec- 
ond to  f/2.8  and  1/30  second.  The  Minolta  V2  cam- 
era, having  shutter  speeds  of  1/1000  and  1/2000 
second  in  addition  to  the  usual  range,  was  put  on  the 
market  for  those  requiring  ultra-short  exposures. 

The  Russian  camera  industry  was  reported  to  be 
expanding  rapidly,  and  the  35-mm  Leningrad,  with 
a  built-in  motor  wind  that  makes  as  many  as  three 
exposures  per  second  possible,  won  the  Grand  Prix 
at  the  Brussels  World's  Fair  in  1958.  Western  critics 
remark  that  Russian  35-mm  cameras  lack  originality 
and  attractiveness  of  design  but  that  they  are  simple 
to  operate  and  have  a  wide  range  of  lenses. 

Sub-Miniature  Comeras.  Of  the  sub-miniature  cam- 
eras to  appear,  two  are  especially  noteworthy.  One 
is  the  Mamiya  Super-16,  which  is  loaded  by  drop- 
ping the  magazine  into  the  camera  and  is  unloaded 
without  being  rewound.  The  other,  the  lethal- 
looking  Doryu  2,  almost  exactly  resembles  a  Colt 
automatic  pistol.  The  sub-miniature  camera  has 
been  used  effectively  for  probing  Etruscan  tombs, 
of  which  some  10,000  are  believed  to  be  located 
near  Rome.  A  camera  and  an  electronic  flash  unit 
were  mounted  in  a  3-inch  watertight  tube  that  was 
lowered  through  a  hole  in  the  ground  into  the  tops 
of  the  tombs  and  fired  by  remote  control.  Since  rob- 
bers have  stripped  99  ot  every  100  such  tombs,  this 
photographic  probe  saved  many  weeks  of  wasted 
effort. 

S/fde  Projectors.  Some  of  the  interesting  features 
incorporated  in  the  slide  projectors  in  1959  were  a 
plastic  bubble  in  the  slide  holder  of  the  Bell  and 
Howell  Explorer  Projectors  that  mechanically  pre- 
vents the  slides  from  popping  out  of  focus  as  tney 
become  warm,  the  variable-focus  ( zoom )  lens,  and 
the  Kodak  Cavalcade  Repeating  Projector,  which 
will  repeat  the  whole  show  continuously  by  itself 
and  which  can  also  be  synchronized  with  a  tape  re- 
corder. The  Braun  PA2  Automatic  Projector,  which 
won  the  design  prize  at  the  1957  Milan  Triennale 
Exhibition,  and  which  is  claimed  to  show  as  bright 
a  picture  with  its  150-watt  lamp  as  most  projectors 
with  a  300-watt  lamp,  was  made  available  in  the 
United  States.  A  hand  viewer,  the  Realorama,  which 
has  a  mirror  instead  of  a  lens,  was  also  described. 
Enlarge™,  Printers,  and  Papers.  Negative  materials 
are  capable  of  properly  reproducing  ranges  of  con- 
trast that  are  totally  beyond  the  limitations  of 
papers,  and  to  bring  the  density  range  within  print- 
able limits,  some  sort  of  dodging  is  often  required. 
An  automatic  method  is  furnished  by  the  Watson 
Kil-O-Wat  Contact  Printer,  in  which  a  transparent 
film  rendered  fluorescent  by  ultraviolet  light  is 
placed  behind  the  printing  paper.  The  printing  light 
comes  from  an  incandescent  source,  and  the  infra- 
red component  of  the  light  quenches  the  fluores- 
cence of  the  fluorescent  film  where  the  negative  is 
thin.  The  portions  of  the  paper  under  the  dense 
parts  of  the  negative,  which  receive  little  exposure 
from  the  lamp  itself,  thus  receive  a  greater  supple- 
mentary exposure  from  the  fluorescent  film  through 
the  paper  than  do  the  portions  under  the  thin  parts 
of  the  negative.  The  result  is  to  reduce  the  effec- 
tive contrast  range  of  the  negative. 

Kodak  introduced  two  Linagraph  Papers,  Type 
44  for  making  a  trace  with  very  high  density  at  a 
moderate  writing  speed  and  Type  77,  which  is 
orthochromatic,  for  use  at  speeds  as  high  as  50,000 
inches  per  second.  Ferraniacolor  Paper,  Type  208, 


which  requires  only  48  minutes  for  processing  and 
is  said  to  give  better  colors  than  the  former  Ferrania 
papers,  was  introduced.  DuPont  brought  out  its 
variable-contrast  Cronapaque  Print  Film  on  a  7-mil 
white,  semi-opaque,  polyester  base  for  making  prints 
to  be  viewed  by  either  reflected  or  transmitted  light. 
Kodak  introduced  a  warm-toned  variable-contrast 
paper  under  the  name  PolyLure.  The  tone  of  this 
paper  can  be  varied  from  reddish  brown  to  choco- 
late brown  by  Kodak  Poly-Toner,  which  was  intro- 
duced simultaneously.  From  Russia  came  reports 
that  they  were  making  a  wide  range  of  papers,  in- 
cluding some  having  a  panchromatic  sensitizing  and 
one  designed  for  the  one-minute  type  of  camera. 

Motion  Pictures.  Theatrical  35-mm  Pictures.  A  wide- 
screen  system  using  only  a  single  camera  and  film 
with  a  standard  frame  size,  designed  for  theaters 
in  small  communities,  was  exhibited  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  year.  The  scene  is  broken  up  in  tie 
camera  into  three  parts:  the  central  90°  portion  is 
printed  in  the  lower  half  of  the  frame  and  the  outer 
45°  portions  share  the  upper  half.  The  screen  em- 
braces an  angle  of  180°,  and  in  the  demonstration 
it  was  74  ft.  wide  and  16  ft.  high.  A  screen  with  a 
variable  curvature  was  installed  in  the  Columbia 
Theatre  in  London. 

A  method  of  taking  and  projecting  a  360°  circular 
motion  picture  using  only  one  camera  and  one  pro- 
jector was  developed  in  Germany.  It  consists  essen- 
tially of  photographing  in  a  vertical  direction  a 
polished  hemisphere  in  which  the  scene  is  reflected 
and  using  a  similar  hemisphere  in  the  center  of  a 
circular  viewing  room  for  projection.  This  system 
has  been  given  the  name  "Cinetarium." 

A  motion  picture  showing  Queen  Elizabeth  de- 
parting from  Buckingham  Palace  for  her  American 
visit  was  transmitted  to  America  and  another  pic- 
ture showing  President  Eisenhower  at  the  dedica- 
tion of  the  St.  Lawrence  Seaway  was  transmitted  in 
the  reverse  direction.  The  procedure  was  to  photo- 
graph the  event  and  then  scan  and  transmit  every 
other  frame  across  the  ocean  by  a  procedure  some- 
what similar  to  the  wirephoto  process  used  for  trans- 
mitting still  news  photographs.  About  8  seconds 
were  required  to  transmit  each  frame  and  almost 
100  minutes  to  transmit  each  film,  which  had  a  pro- 
jection time  of  one  minute.  The  reason  for  the  slow- 
ness of  transmission  is  the  inherent  slowness  with 
which  the  electrical  impulses  travel  along  the  cable 
owing  to  its  high  capacitance. 

A  Krugorama  theater  was  opened  in  Moscow  in 
July  in  which  a  360°  panorama  was  obtained  by 
projecting  11  films  from  as  many  synchronized  pro- 
jectors arranged  in  a  circle. 

Sixteen-MM/imeter  Pictures.  Classroom  film  produc- 
ers were  releasing  about  400  pictures  every  year 
and  other  organizations  an  additional  800  pictures 
that  were  used  to  some  extent  for  educational  pur- 
poses. Some  80  colleges  were  turning  out  films  that 
would  not  be  feasible  for  commercialproducers  and 
giving  their  students  technical  and  histrionic  train- 
ing wnile  doing  so.  Churches  and  synagogues  owned 
an  estimated  115,000  projectors  and  had  2,200  films 
available  to  them.  Government  agencies  owned  an- 
other 70,000  projectors.  Some  $7  million  was  esti- 
mated spent  annually  to  make  slides  and  motion 
pictures  relating  t  j  health,  and  8,300  motion-picture 
projectors  were  estimated  available  for  showing 
them.  Each  advertising  and  public-relations  film  was 
estimated  to  have  from  1,250  to  4.5  million  viewers 
annually,  and  72  percent  were  in  color.  They  cost 
from  $58  to  $6,000  for  each  minute  of  projection 
time. 

From  Russia  came  a  description  of  the  16-SP 
three-lens  turret  camera  having  speeds  of  5  to  64 
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frames  per  second.  Hie  viewfinder  makes  use  of  a 
mirror  surface  on  the  shutter  and  an  optical  system 
giving  a  magnification  of  10  X.  The  camera  is  de- 
signed to  be  neld  in  the  hand  and  is  operated  by  a 
direct-current  motor. 

A  Quadravision  system  using  four  synchronized 
projectors  and  four  screens,  with  the  dominant  ac- 
tion on  one  screen,  was  developed  by  the  Ford 
Motor  Company  for  a  road  show.  Among  the  re- 
cently introduced  products,  the  Camerette  and  the 
Cinephonic  cameras  contain  tape-recording  units 
for  recording  on-the-spot  commentary,  and  the  for- 
mer will  accommodate  35-mm  film  in  addition  to 
16-mm. 

Eigfif-Mi/fiinttor  Picfures.  Completely  automatic  ex- 
posure control  was  becoming  almost  universal  for 
home  movies.  It  is  easier  to  apply  this  system  to  an 
8-mm  camera  than  to  a  camera  making  a  larger  pic- 
ture because  the  lens  is  smaller  and  therefore  the 
aperture  mechanism  is  lighter.  The  usual  mechanism 
includes  two  vanes  with  triangular  openings  that 
move  in  opposite  directions,  but  a  great  simplifica- 
tion was  made  by  Kodak  in  developing  a  mechanism 
with  only  one  vane  and  with  a  greatly  reduced  num- 
ber of  moving  parts. 

The  zoom  lens,  which  is  often  used  in  35-mm 
cinematography,  was  incorporated  in  at  least  two 
8-mm  cameras,  the  Kodak  Zoom  Eight  and  the 
Konica  Zoom  Eight.  In  a  camera,  except  for  per- 
spective, the  effect  is  like  a  dolly  shot  with  much  less 
inconvenience.  Such  a  lens  also  obviates  the  bother 
of  using  wide-angle  and  long-focus  lenses  in  addi- 
tion to  the  ordinary  lens. 

Battery-powered  motors  were  incorporated  in 
four  new  cameras  being  imported  into  the  United 
States.  The  Bauer  ES  Camera  appeared  with  a 
coupler  for  connecting  the  camera  to  a  tape  recorder 
and  keeping  the  camera  and  recorder  in  syn- 
chronism. Bolsey  presented  a  miniature  camera 
about  as  small  as  a  king-size  pack  of  cigarettes.  It 
takes  a  special  magazine  containing  25  ft.  of  single- 
run  film. 

Hf'g/i-Speed  Photography.  Several  cameras  operating 
at  speeds  of  one  million  frames  per  second,  some  of 
which  do  not  require  to  be  synchronized  with  the 
event  being  photographed,  were  described.  The  Los 
Alamos  Model  8  Camera,  which  will  take  96  con- 
secutive pictures  at  a  rate  of  15  million  per  second, 
has  an  unusual  shutter.  To  prevent  the  film  from 
being  exposed  a  second  time,  a  replaceable  glass 
block  is  put  in  front  of  the  lens.  After  the  film  has 
been  exposed  once,  an  electric  detonator  shatters 
the  block  and  thus  creates  sufficient  opacity  to  pre- 
vent further  exposure  until  the  mechanical  shutter 
can  close.  From  Russia  comes  the  description  of  the 
LV-1  camera  which  involves  multiple  reflections  be- 
tween rotating  mirrors  and  which  is  capable  of  33 
million  frames  per  second.  The  camera  is  syn- 
chronized with  the  start  of  the  event  to  be  studied 
by  an  electronic  system. 

Commercial  streak  cameras  were  introduced  into 
the  United  States  for  recording  such  phenomena  as 
explosions  and  flash  tube  discharges.  Events  that 
happen  about  20  billionths  of  a  second  apart  can 
be  recorded  separately.  Hij  * 
was  used  in  studies  of  the  breaking  up 
bearing  rocks  by  explosives,  the  working  of  wood, 
and  (in  Russia)  the  transportation  of  cereal  grains 
by  air  blast  in  such  operations  as  cleaning  and 
loading. 

Projectors.  One  of  the  noteworthy  projectors  was 
the  Cinemeccanica  Victoria  X,  which  can  be  con- 
verted from  35-mm  to  70-mm  film  in  less  than  a 
minute.  Numerous  8-mm  projectors  appeared  to 
supply  the  vast  home-movie  market  The  intense 


heat  of  the  projector  lamp  is  largely  responsible  for 
the  drying  and  deterioration  of  the  film.  To  reduce 
the  amount  of  infrared  radiation  reaching  the  film, 
which  merely  heats  the  film  but  adds  nothing  to  the 
visible  light,  the  Zeiss-Ikon  cold  mirror  was  de- 
signed. 

Unset.  A  true  telephoto  lens,  the  135-mm,  f/3.5 
Tele-Westanar,  having  a  back  focus  of  84  mm,  was 
introduced  for  35-mm  cameras.  The  fastest  lens  for 
8-mm  cameras  yet  made  also  appeared,  the  Switar 
//O.9.  It  is  said  to  be  capable  of  making  color  pic- 
tures in  a  room  illuminated  only  by  a  pair  of  100- 
watt  lamps.  Rodenstock  announced  the  Eutelon 
37.5-mm  lens  for  8-mm  movie  cameras  that  can  be 
substituted  for  its  12.5-mm  lenses  in  certain  cameras 
to  give  a  magnification  of  3x.  The  firm  of  De  Oude 
Delft,  in  Holland,  described  a  number  of  objectives 
consisting  of  a  concave  mirror  whose  spherical 
aberration  is  corrected  with  a  relatively  wealc  nega- 
tive meniscus  lens.  Such  lens-mirror  combinations 
are  known  as  catadioptric  systems. 

Zoom  lenses  have  also  been  made  for  projectors 
so  that  a  wide  range  of  screen  sizes  can  be  filled 
with  a  single  lens.  One  recent  example  is  the 
Nominar  Pro  Zoom  Lens  for  8-mm  projectors.  Its 
focal  length  can  be  varied  from  17  to  25  mm.  At 
least  two  zoom  lenses  for  16-mm  cameras  appeared, 
the  Pan  Cinor  85  with  rangefinder  and  the  Bell  and 
Howell  Angenieux.  Voigtlander  presented  one  for 
35-mm  single-lens  reflex  cameras.  An  automatic 
method  of  focusing,  the  Optical  Automatic  Ranging 
System,  was  demonstrated  by  Comapco,  Inc. 

Light  Sources.  The  introduction  of  the  AG-1  all- 
glass  flash  bulb  only  8%  in.  long  and  less  than 
%  in.  in  diameter  was  especially  noteworthy.  It  con- 
tains zirconium  instead  of  aluminum  and  has  no 
base,  the  leads  being  brought  out  through  a  pressed 
glass  seal.  Its  flash  period  is  so  long  that  it  can  often 
be  used  with  focal-plane  shutters.  With  a  2-inch 
reflector,  it  gives  as  much  light  as  the  smallest  pre- 
vious bulb,  the  M2. 

An  enclosed  flash  unit  designed  for  using  standard 
midget  flash  bulbs  in  an  explosive  atmosphere  was 
approved  by  the  U.S.  Bureau  of  Mines.  For  occa- 
sions when  an  unusually  long  flash  is  required,  as  in 
high-speed  photography,  a  British  device  for  flash- 
ing two  lamps  at  an  interval  of  1.1  to  100  millisec- 
onds was  described.  For  the  same  type  of  use,  the 
FloodFlash  FF-33,  which  is  said  to  have  a  flash  time 
of  almost  two  seconds,  was  introduced. 

For  aerial  photography,  two  flash  units  were  in- 
troduced, the  Edgerton  XLS-1,  which  is  a  1.3-inch 
xenon  tube  enabling  photographs  to  be  made  at  a 
distance  of  800  ft.,  and  the  General  Electric  FT-617, 
which  is  about  a  foot  long  and  can  be  used  for  a 
distance  of  2  mi.  A  mercury  flash  tube  that  gener- 
ates light  pulses  at  the  rate  of  60  per  second,  each 
pulse  rising  to  its  maximum  and  falling  back  to  50 
percent  of  the  maximum  in  less  than  1.5  billionths 
of  a  second,  was  described. 

For  steady  illumination  from  a  broad  source,  a 
holder  for  19  reflector  photoflood  lamps  was  de- 
scribed. Improvements  were  made  in  projector 
lamps  having  enclosed  reflectors,  and  several  new 
lamps  appeared.  A  radically  different  projector 
lamp,  the  SPP  mercury  discharge  lamp,  was  de- 
scribed by  Philips.  The  Philips  FP20S  projector  for 
CinemaScope  projection  is  built  around  this  lamp. 
Three  pulses  take  place  while  each  frame  is  in  the 
gate,  and  no  shutter  is  needed  because  the  pulldown 
takes  place  during  a  dark  interval. 

Sensitized  Materials.  B/acfc-andMYMe  Mafena/i.  Po- 
laroid films  having  a  practical  exposure  index  of 
3000  and  which  are  so  sensitive  that  special  seals 
have  to  be  applied  to  existing  Polaroid  cameras  ap- 
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peared  this  year.  A  shutter  whose  speed  is  controlled 
photoelectrically  and  which  is  designed  for  adding 
to  existing  Polaroid  cameras  was  also  presented. 
For  photographing  near  objects  with  the  new  film  or 
filling  in  shadows,  a  "wink-light"  was  devised.  In 
operation,  a  capacitor  charged  from  a  45-volt  bat- 
tery sends  electricity  through  a  tungsten  lamp  for 
about  1/25  second,  which  is  too  short  a  period  to 
melt  the  filament.  Polaroid  also  introduced  two 
4x5  sheet  films  and  a  holder  for  them. 

A  fast  conventional  film,  the  Isopan  Record,  hav- 
ing a  practical  index  of  2000,  also  appeared.  Ilford 
reduced  the  grain  of  its  FP-3  film  without  dimin- 
ishing its  speed,  and  DuPont  introduced  Cronar 
Direct  Positive  Clear  Film  for  making  positives  of 
such  things  as  line  drawings  directly  from  originals. 
Kodak  made  more  of  its  emulsions  available  on  low- 
shrinkage  polyester  base  for  cartographers  and  pho- 
toengravers.  Other  makers  introduced  low-shrinkage 
materials  for  cartographers,  for  example,  Accurene 
and  Crenaflex. 

Color  Materials.  Kodak  Ektachrome  Films  in  sheet 
and  loll  form  were  increased  in  speed  to  an  index  of 
50  for  daylight  and  32  for  artificial  light.  An  espe- 
cially great  increase  was  made  with  the  introduction 
for  miniature  cameras  of  High-Speed  Ektachrome 
Film,  having  an  index  of  160  in  the  daylight  type 
and  125  in  the  Photoflood  type.  Compared  with 
Kodachrome.  this  film  is  16  times  faster,  has  greater 
latitude,  and  produces  softer  colors.  A  still  faster 
reversal  film,  Kodak  SO-260,  was  introduced  for 
high-speed  cameras.  The  same  firm  put  out  a  16-mm 
reversal  camera  film  for  making  reversal  prints  and 
a  professional  motion-picture  color  negative  film, 
Type  5250,  having  twice  the  speed  of  the  film  that 
it  supeiseded. 

Agfa  announced  its  Agf acolor  CT  ( daylight )  and 
CK  (artificial  light)  Reversal  Films  with  an  index 
of  50  for  professional  photographers.  Gevaert  intro- 
duced its  double-eight  Ikolor  U-12  (with  an  index 
of  12)  for  home  movies  and  U-18  (index  of  64)  for 
miniature  cameras,  and  Ansco  entered  the  8-mm 
field  with  Movicchrome  8,  having  an  index  of  20, 

Photographic  Processing.  The  Cormac  Photocopy 
Corporation  announced  a  one-step  processing  solu- 
tion, the  Unibath,  for  developing  and  fixing  black- 
and-white  film.  For  photofinishers,  Kodak  intro- 
duced Durafm  Developer  that  keeps  the  density 
level  and  the  graininess  low.  It  also  introduced 
Kodak  GPP  developer  for  controlling  the  color  tone 
of  Velox  paper  by  adjusting  the  dilution  and  devel- 
opment time.  An  outfit  for  processing  motion-picture 
film  at  the  camera,  which  would  be  especially  useful 
in  spot-news  photography,  was  brought  out  by 
Maurer.  DuPont  reported  that  its  Freon-TF  solvent 
blended  with  40-percent  anhydrous  ethyl  alcohol 
produces  a  nonflammable,  nontoxic,  and  nonexplosive 
drying  agent  for  wet  film. 

In  the  field  of  color  processing,  Technicolor  has 
built  a  machine  that  will  print  6,000  color  snapshots 
an  hour  compared  with  400  in  most  conventional 
machines.  Perfect  Photo  was  licensed  and  was  pre- 
paring to  process  Agfa  color  film,  which  hitherto 
had  to  be  sent  to  Germany  for  processing.  A  report 
came  from  Japan  on  the  successful  single-solution 
processing  of  certain  color  films. 

Industrial  and  Technical  Photoaraphy.  A  method  of 
photoforming  parts  from  nonferrous  metals  to  be 
used  instead  of  milling  was  described.  A  special 
resist  was  marketed  by  Kodak  for  this  type  of  work. 
The  firm  of  Procter  and  Gamble  reduced  the  en- 
gineering cost  of  a  new  building  by  as  much  as  15 
percent  oy  making  a  dissectible  model  and  photo- 
graphing it  instead  of  making  so  many  drawings.  A 
method  of  making  continuous-strip  photographs 


from  the  air  to  aid  in  traffic  studies  was  described. 
The  temperature  of  a  rocket  jet  can  be  determined 
if  the  amount  of  radiation  in  two  or  three  parts  of 
the  spectrum  of  the  flame  is  known.  A  method  was 
described  for  obtaining  this  information  by  using 
three  black-and-white  color-separation  photographs 
in  which  each  negative  records  light  from  a  different 
part  of  the  spectrum.  Successful  experiments  to  de- 
termine the  degree  and  condition  of  ripening  in  to- 
matoes by  making  carefully  controlled  photographs 
were  reported.  Photography  was  also  applied  to 
making  wax  patterns  for  producing  finely  detailed 
castings  by  the  investment-casting  technique.  The 
firm  of  Perkin-Elmer  made  a  smaller  model  of  its 
large  panoramic  aerial  camera  and  the  Air  Force 
used  it  to  photograph  a  cyclone  from  55,000  ft. 

For  recording  digital  information  on  motion  pic- 
tures of  the  events  being  timed,  the  Magnavox 
Digital  Recorder  has  been  devised  and  will  be  sup- 

S'ied  for  certain  cameras.  Kodak  introduced  the 
ata  Computer  Output  Microfilmer  for  recording 
16,500  characters  per  second  on  microfilm.  Ma- 
chines for  setting  type  photographically  continued 
to  be  developed.  A  machine  for  this  purpose,  the 
Fotosetter,  was  modified  by  General  Electric  to  pro- 
duce diagrams  of  electrical  circuits. 

Photomicrography  was  used  to  study  the  micro- 
scopic eddies  that  are  produced  in  water  when  a 
metal  bar  that  is  vibrating  ultrasonically  is  immersed 
in  it.  Photography  was  also  used  for  such  varied 
purposes  as  studying  atmospheric  turbulence,  deter- 
mining the  amount  of  wood  in  a  woodpile  with  al- 
lowance for  the  voids  between  the  logs,  and  measur- 
ing the  length  and  other  characteristics  of  migrating 
salmon  and  the  height  and  behavior  of  ocean  waves. 
Attempts  to  apply  the  technique  of  time-lapse  pho- 
tograpny  to  studying  the  motion  of  the  Emmons 
Glacier  in  1958  were  so  encouraging  that,  after 
modifications  were  made,  the  technique  was  applied 
in  1959  to  the  Nisqually  Glacier  on  Mount  Rainier. 

Extra-Terrestrial  Photography.  In  October,  the  Rus- 
sians sent  an  "automatic  interplanetary  station," 
popularly  called  Lunik  III,  into  orbit  and  photo- 
graphed the  side  of  the  moon  opposite  the  earth, 
of  which  about  70  percent  was  men  illuminated. 
With  a  payload  of  614  lb.,  mechanisms  for  very 
complicated  operations  could  be  used.  The  spinning 
of  the  rocket  was  first  stopped  and  photoelectric 
mechanisms  aimed  one  end  of  the  rocket  at  the  sun 
and  the  other  at  the  moon.  Then  two  windows  fac- 
ing the  moon  opened  to  expose  a  camera  with  a 
200-mm  lens  and  one  with  a  500-mm  lens.  By  radio 
command,  photographs  were  made  on  special 
35-mm  film  that  was  protected  from  cosmic  rays 
and  was  designed  for  development  in  a  hot  environ- 
ment. After  the  film  was  processed,  a  procedure 
that  presented  difficulties  because  it  was  done  under 
conditions  of  weightlessness,  the  image  was  trans- 
mitted to  earth  on  radio  command  by  a  television 
procedure  when  the  rocket  was  at  a  suitable  point  in 
its  orbit.  This  transmission  could  be  repeated  at  later 
times.  The  extraoidmary  precaution  was  taken  of 
duplicating  every  piece  of  equipment,  and  it  was 
reported  mat  one  unspecified  piece  of  reserve 
equipment  had  to  be  called  into  use  to  replace  an 
active  component  that  failed.  (See  ASTRONOMY; 
EXPLORATION;  MISSILES,  GUIDED;  NATIONAL  AERO- 
NAUTICS AND  SPACE  ADMINISTRATION.  ) 

A  confirmatory  American  exploration  with  an 
Atlas-Able  rocket  combination  was  tried  on  Thanks- 
giving Day,  but  the  second  stage  failed  to  fire.  The 
Atlas  had  been  used  in  August  with  a  16-mm  cam- 
era, and  from  a  height  of  700  miles,  pictures  of  the 
earth  showing  a  massive  weather  system  extending 
over  2,000  miles  were  returned. 
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Beginning  in  1957,  Princeton  University  and  the 
military  services  have  been  sending  a  12-inch  (di- 
ameter) telescope  in  an  unmanned  balloon  to  80,- 
000  feet  to  photograph  the  surface  of  the  sun.  With 
such  a  large  telescope  and  with  no  atmosphere  to 
reduce  picture  sharpness  by  its  turbulence,  very 
delicate  features  can  be  distinguished  in  the  photo- 
graphs. Improved  methods  of  aiming  and  focusing 
were  used  in  the  August  1959,  ascension,  and  a  mo- 
tion picture  was  made  showing  the  formation  and 
movement  of  gas  cells  or  balls  in  the  sun's  atmos- 
phere that  are  created  from  nuclear  explosions.  It 
is  hoped  that  a  telescope  three  times  as  large  and 
capable  of  distinguishing  correspondingly  smaller 
features  of  the  sun's  atmosphere  can  be  sent  up 
in  1961. 

Special  films,  including  the  fastest  16-mm  film 
yet  made,  were  prepared  for  photographing  the  oc- 
cultation  of  the  star  Regulus  by  Venus  on  July  7. 
This  tvpe  of  astronomical  event  happens  about  once 
in  a  thousand  years.  Venus  was  studied  more  mi- 
nutely in  November  by  two  balloonists,  who  as- 
cended to  81,000  ft.  in  a  sealed  gondola.  The  spec- 
trograms that  they  brought  back  were  unique  in 
showing  traces  of  water  vapor  in  the  atmosphere 
of  Venus. 

The  U.S.  Naval  Ordnance  Testing  Station  has 
developed  a  synchronized  smear  camera  for  satellite 
surveillance  and  detection  that  can  be  arranged  to 
follow  a  satellite  and  thus  determine  the  constants 
of  its  orbit.  It  uses  a  10-inch,  //3  5  lens  and  is 
timed  by  comparison  with  radio  signals  from  station 
WWV.  A  battery  of  nine  such  cameras  could  give 
honzon-to-horizon  coverage. 

The  rapid  developments  that  are  taking  place  in 
extraterrestrial  exploration  almost  always  involve 
photography  to  some  extent.  If  the  vehicle  is  certain 
to  be  recovered  intact,  a  great  economy  of  weight 
and  space  can  be  effected  T>y  processing  the  film  on 
the  ground.  Methods  of  processing  the  film  in  space 
have  been  devised,  however,  and  the  developed 
image  can  be  transmitted  by  television  as  exempli- 
fied by  Lunik  III.  Since  the  photographic  image 
does  not  need  to  be  visible  to  the  human  eye,  the 
proposal  has  been  made  to  use  a  simple  xerographic 
plate,  in  which  the  image  is  recorded  in  terms  of 
invisible  electrical  charges.  An  image  of  this  type 
will  modulate  an  electron  beam,  so  it  can  be  trans- 
mitted by  television  as  usual.  The  plate  can  then 
be  erased  and  reused. 

Sometimes  a  combination  of  television  and  photo- 
graphic techniques  is  more  powerful  than  photo- 
graphic techniques  alone  because  of  the  effective- 
ness of  electronic  amplification.  For  example,  a 
40-inch  picture  of  the  full  moon,  consisting  of  more 
than  200  individual  pictures,  has  been  made  with  a 
camera  pickup  tube  developed  for  the  Air  Force. 
The  pickup  tube  was  attached  to  a  telescope  and 
then  the  image  was  amplified  and  presented  on  a 
cathode-ray  tube,  which  was  photographed  in  the 
usual  manner.  The  picture  is  said  to  show  details 
that  are  invisible  when  photographed  in  the  usual 
way.  Moreover,  this  outfit  wiH  make  astronomical 
pictures  in  daylight. 

The  results  of  the  International  Geophysical  Year, 
which  ended  Dec.  31,  1958,  began  to  come  in. 
Time-lapse  photography  with  all-sky  cameras  was 
found  to  be  especially  useful  in  studying  aurorae. 
To  find  upper  winds  and  temperatures,  tne  time  of 
travel  of  sound  from  grenades  fired  from  ascending 
rockets  was  used.  In  this  work,  photography  was 
used  to  locate  the  grenade  bursts  with  great  preci- 
sion. The  technique  of  measuring  very  faint  absorp- 
tion lines  in  the  spectra  of  interstellar  gas  was 
developed.  To  distinguish  the  lines  from  the  grainy 


background,  many  plates  were  measured  and  the 
measurements  were  added  together.  For  studying 
cosmic  rays,  73  balloon  flights  were  made,  each 
carrying  a  stack  of  a  dozen  plates  for  recording 
alpha  particles. 

Radiography  and  Medical  Photography.  For  experi- 
mental purposes,  dummies  or  phantoms  that  simu- 
late the  absorption  of  human  Done  and  tissue  are 
preferable  to  human  beings.  The  commercial  pro- 
duction of  such  phantoms  was  announced  early  in 
the  year. 

An  instrument  for  photographing  the  paths  of 
single  high-energy  nuclear  particles  was  developed 
at  the  University  of  Michigan.  These  particles  cause 
scintillations  when  they  pass  through  certain  plas- 
tics and  crystals.  The  scintillations  were  amplified 
100,000  times  by  a  series  of  image-converter  tubes 
and  then  were  recorded  photographically.  Similar 
tracks  in  liquid  hydrogen  gave  evidence  of  anti- 
matter produced  by  the  6-billion  volt  atomic  ac- 
celerator at  the  University  of  California.  See 
PHYSICS. 

A  color  motion  picture  was  made  of  the  retina 
of  a  living  human  eye  by  combining  a  color  tele- 
vision system  with  a  motion-picture  camera.  An 
angiograph  for  making  X-ray  photographs  of  the 
heart  during  one  of  its  resting  periods  was  exhibited. 
It  works  with  the  aid  of  a  tube  inserted  into  the 
heart  through  a  blood  vessel  in  the  arm.  When  the 
heart  beats,  it  produces  an  electric  current  and  an 
electrical  lead  from  the  angiograph  to  the  patient's 
body  causes  an  opaque  dye  to  be  iniected  into  the 
heart  through  the  tube  and  fires  tne  X-ray  tube 
while  the  heart  is  stationary. 

Documentary  Photography  and  Photocopying.  The 
volume  of  copying  equipment  sold  has  risen  from 
$60  million  in  1950  to  $175  million  in  1958,  and 
sales  were  estimated  to  be  12  percent  higher  in 
1959.  The  Film  Library  Instantaneous  Presentation 
(FLIP)  system  of  photography  and  retrieval  with 
16-mm  film  was  brought  on  the  market.  Each  frame 
is  coded  and  the  search  for  a  desired  frame  is  made 
at  a  speed  of  300-600  frames  per  second. 

Recordak  brought  out  a  light  (24-pound)  micro- 
filmer  that  will  copy  46  letters  or  96  checks  a 
minute.  A  XeroX  process  that  will  reproduce  con- 
tinuous-tone material  as  well  as  printed  matter  and 
line  drawings  was  demonstrated.  Kodak  introduced 
the  Ektalith  process  for  making  either  direct  copies 
or  masters  for  offset  reproduction. 

Among  the  new  materials  was  the  Kodagraph 
Auto-Positive  Projection  Paper  for  rapidly  making 
positive  prints  in  a  process  camera  or  enlarger. 
Kodak  also  introduced  a  new  microfilm  stock  for 
producing  better  positives  and  Adox  introduced  a 
thin-emulsion  film  called  "Doku-Pan"  that  is  said 
to  be  capable  of  leading  to  almost  grainless  enlarge- 
ments of  wall  size.  So  much  historical  material  has 
been  photocopied  that  the  American  Historical  As- 
sociation started  to  prepare  a  guide  to  this  type  of 
material.  A  special  printer  was  developed  by  Inter- 
national Business  Machines  to  record  from  magnetic 
tape  on  16-mm  microfilm.  The  employee  index  of 
the  Social  Security  Administration  for  130  million 
card  holders  has  thus  been  condensed  to  2,500  reels 
of  film. 

Bibliography.  A  semi-popular  review  of  photog- 
raphy entitled  Perspective,  published  by  the  Focal 
Press  of  London,  made  its  debut  in  1959.  Among 
recent  significant  books,  except  annuals  and  strictly 
how-to-oo-it  books,  were  the  following:  Angerer, 
E.  V.,  WissenschaftUche  Photographic,  ein  Ein- 
ftihrung  in  Theorie  und  Praxis,  7tn  ed.f  Leipzig, 
1959;  Ballou,  H.  W.,  (editor)  Guide  to  Microre- 
production  Equipment,  Annapolis,  Md.,  1959;  Blax- 
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land,  J.,  Photographic  Processing,  London,  1958; 
Charles,  D.,  Commercial  and  Industrial  Photog- 
raphy, New  York,  1959;  Courtney-Pratt,  J.  S.,  Image 
Dissection  in  High  Speed  Photography,  Darmstadt, 
1958;  Dunn,  J.  F.,  Exposure  Manual,  2nd  ed.,  New 
York,  1959;  Evans,  R.  M.,  Eye,  Film  and  Camera 
in  Colour  Photography,  New  York,  1959;  Fliigge, 
S.,  and  Creutz,  E.,  (editors),  Handbuch  der  Physik. 
Encyclopedia  of  Physics.  Band  XHV.  Instrumentette 
Hilfsmittel  der  Kernphysik,  I.  (Nuclear  Instrumen- 
tation, I.)  Berlin,  1959;  Gardner,  A.,  Gardner's 
Photographic  Sketch  Book  of  the  Civil  War,  New 
York,  1959:  Glocker,  R.f  Materialprufung  mit 
Rontgenstrahlen,4th  ed.,  Berlin,  1958;  Hunt,  R.  W. 
G.,  The  Reproduction  of  Colour,  London,  1957; 
Joos,  G.,  and  Schopper,  E.,  Grundriss  der  Pho- 
tographie  und  ihrer  Anwendungen  besonders  in  der 
Atomphysik,  Frankfurt-am-Main,  1958;  Newhall, 

B.  and  N.,  Masters  of  Photography,  George  Bra- 
zilier,  New  York,  1958;  Ott,  J.,  My  Ivory  CeUar. 
The  Story  of  Time-Lapse  Photography,  Chicago, 
1958;  Pollack,  P.,  The  Picture  History  of  Photog- 
raphy, Harry  N.  Abrams,  New  York,  1958;  Sipley, 
L.  W.,  The  Photomechanical  Halftone,  Philadelphia, 
1958;  Stenger,  E.,  The  March  of  Photography,  Lon- 
don and  New  York,  1958;  Sussman,  A.,  Amateur 
Photographer's  Handbook,  5th  ed.,  New  York,  1958; 
Wiltshire,  W.  J.  (editor),  A  Further  Handbook  of 
Industrial  Radiology  by  Members  of  the  Non-De- 
structive Testing  Group  of  the  Institute  of  Physics, 
London,  1957;  Photographic  Corpusculaire,  Paris, 
1958.  _F.  H.  PERRIN 
PHYSICS.    Excited    Gas    Amplifier.     A    new    atomic 
method  for  amplifying  light  beams  by  using  excited 
gas  molecules  in  a  maser-type  device  was  developed 
during  1959.  This  would  mean,  in  effect,  that  the 
light  from  a  flashlight  could  be  made  much  stronger 
with  the  same  amount  of  power  through  use  of  such 
an  optical  maser.  Successful  development  of  the  de- 
vice, now  undergoing  laboratory  tests,  could  result 
in  important  applications  in  projecting  television 
pictures,  in  photographing  astronomical  objects,  and 
in  medical  diagnosis  by  X-rays  or  fluoroscopy.  Dr. 

C.  H.  Townes  of  Columbia  University  worked  on 
developing  optical  masers  with  Dr.  A.  L.  Schawlow 
of  Bell  Telephone  Laboratories. 

Solid-state  masers  of  ruby  and  of  various  gases 
already  developed  operate  in  the  microwave  region 
of  the  radio  frequencies.  ( The  term  "maser"  stands 
for  "microwave  amplification  by  stimulated  emission 
of  radiation." )  In  contrast  to  regular  microwave  am- 
plifiers, which  rely  on  electronic  processes,  masers 
use  the  properties  of  molecules  or  atoms.  In  ampli- 
fying a  weak  signal,  masers  have  the  great  advan- 
tage of  adding  very  little  background  noise,  equiva- 
lent for  radio  waves  to  the  snow  seen  on  television 
sets.  They  extend  considerably  the  range  of  such 
sensitive  detecting  equipment  as  radar  or  radio  tele- 
scopes, and  radio  communications.  Masers  can  be 
operated  at  60°  above  zero  on  the  absolute  scale. 
This  is  about  350°  below  zero  Fahrenheit. 

New  Devices  and  Research.  Tunnel  Diode.  Tiny  elec- 
trical charges  tunneling  furiously  through  silicon, 
germanium  and  compounds  of  gallium  and  indium 
have  given  birth  to  a  new  electronic  device  that 
may  replace  the  revolutionary  transistor  in  radios 
the  size  of  wrist  watches,  in  fast-working  computers, 
and  in  controls  for  nuclear  reactors.  First  reported 
in  1958  by  Leo  Esald,  a  Japanese  scientist,  the  tun- 
nel diode  has  been  improved  by  physicists  at  Gen- 
eral Electric  Company's  Research  Laboratories  in 
Schenectady.  Limited  quantities  are  now  being 
made  available  to  industry  for  experimentation. 

The  tunnel  diode  is  so  small  that  its  working  sur- 
face is  smaller  than  the  area  exposed  when  a  pencil 
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point  is  broken  off.  In  contrast  to  other  devices  with 
similar  switching  and  amplifying  abilities,  the  tunnel 
diode  works  at  the  speed  of  light.  One  of  its  special 
virtues  is  its  ability  to  resist  the  damaging  effects 
of  nuclear  radiation.  In  this  respect,  it  outranks 
transistors  1,000  to  one.  It  also  is  little  affected  by 
environmental  conditions.  Silicon  tunnel  diodes  have 
worked  at  temperatures  of  650°F.  Conventional 
silicon  diodes  fail  at  about  400'F.  In  addition  to 
being  smaller  than  the  transistor,  the  tunnel  diode 
requires  only  one  millionth  of  a  watt's  power. 
Transistors  require  about  one  thousandth  of  a  watt, 
and  a  conventional  triode  radio  tube  needs  about 
one  tenth  of  a  watt. 

Nuclear  Research.  A  controlled  thermonuclear  reac- 
tion in  the  laboratory  is  believed  to  have  been  ob- 
tained for  a  tiny  fraction  of  a  second  by  U.S.  scien- 
tists. They  hope  to  verify  their  harnessing  of  the 
forces  released  in  nuclear  fusion  within  a  year,  but 
meanwhile  report  a  major  step  toward  using  thermo- 
nuclear processes  for  controlled  production  of 
power. 

Tracks  of  some  of  the  very  weak  cosmic  rays  that 
reach  the  earth's  surface  from  space  have  been  pho- 
tographed in  a  luminescent  chamber  for  the  first 
time.  Dr.  Lawrence  W.  Jones  of  the  University  of 
Michigan  reported  development  of  this  new  instru- 
ment for  studying  high  energy  nuclear  reactions. 
With  Dr.  Martin  L.  Perl,  Dr.  Jones  found  a  way 
to  record  the  light  produced  by  charged  particles 
as  they  pass  through  certain  plastic  ana  crystal  ma- 
terials. Although  this  light  is  only  1/100,000  as 
bright  as  necessary  for  detection  by  the  unaided  eye 
or  by  direct  photography,  Dr.  Jones  reported  that 
special  image-intensifying  electronic  tubes  can  be 
used  to  amplify  the  faint  light  to  a  level  where  it 
can  be  seen  and  recorded  on  photographs. 

Scintillating  crystals  combined  with  image  tubes 
thus  join  emulsions,  cloud  chambers,  and  the  more 
recent  bubble  chambers  as  a  means  of  observing 
the  tracks  of  charged  particles.  The  luminescent 
chamber  has  the  added  advantage  of  allowing  an 
electronic  gate,  or  shutter,  to  record  the  reactions 
of  particles  to  within  intervals  as  short  as  a  millionth 
of  a  second.  With  the  large  synchrotrons,  or  atom 
smashers,  the  new  device  will  allow  scientists  to  do 
many  nuclear  experiments  in  which  it  is  necessary 
not  only  to  see  where  the  reacting  particles  go  in 
space  but  when  the  reactions  occur  in  time. 

Installation  of  a  luminescent  chamber  in  a  high 
altitude  rocket  of  a  satellite  to  study  cosmic  rays 
above  the  earth's  atmosphere  are  being  considered. 
Images  of  the  track  would  then  be  relayed  to  earth 
by  a  television  link.  The  Soviet  scientist,  E. 
Zavoisky,  published  photographs  of  tracks  using 
image  tubes  and  a  luminescent  chamber  four  years 
ago.  However,  little  information  is  available  on  the 
details  of  the  Soviet  experiments  and  on  subsequent 
developments  in  Russia  in  this  field. 

A  new  energy  range  for  studies  of  cosmic  rays 
and  the  high  energy  particles  produced  in  giant 
atom  smashers  has  been  opened  by  development  of 
a  specialized  cloud  chamber  technique.  The  new 
range  is  from  ten  to  1,000  billion  electron  volts 
(Bev).  Dr.  William  B.  Fretter  and  Mrs.  Luisa 
Hansen  of  the  University  of  California,  Berkeley, 
said  the  cloud  chamber  technique  allowed  physicists 
for  the  first  time  to  differentiate  between  high  en- 
ergy nuclear  particles  traveling  at  energies  above 
two  Bev.  In  conventional  cloud  chambers,  bubble 
chambers,  and  photoemulsions,  particles  above  two 
Bev  all  look  alike.  In  their  cloud  chamber,  contain- 
ing a  mixture  of  argon  and  helium  gas,  Dr.  Fretter 
and  Mrs.  Hansen  can  make  distinctions  up  to  20 
Bev.  This  permits  them  to  figure  out  what  happens 
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in  nuclear  events  with  energies  up  to  1,000  Bev.  The 
achievement  opens  a  new  region  of  high  energy 
physics  for  cosmic  ray  scientists,  who  have  been 
nard  pressed  by  big  atom  smashers  that  produce 
high  energy  particles  in  greater  quantity  and  under 
controlled  conditions.  Atom  smashers,  while  they 
are  supreme  in  energy  ranges  in  which  they  operate, 
cannot  match  the  energies  of  cosmic  rays.  Therefc 
the  technique  enlarges  the  research  potential 
cosmic  ray  scientists. 

Dr.  Fretter  said  he  can  make  the  critical  distinc- 
tion between  a  pion  and  a  proton  up  to  20  Bev. 
Some  distinctions  cannot  be  made,  as  between  a  K 
particle  and  a  proton,  but  he  expects  sensitivity  to 
increase.  With  detailed  information  so  far  gathered, 
the  first  in  this  high-energy  range,  Dr.  Fretter  has 
shown  that  the  late  Enrico  Fermi's  theory  of  what 
happens  in  proton-proton  collisions  at  these  energies 
is  not  valid.  The  data  are  consistent  with  theories  of 
both  L.  Landau,  a  Russian,  and  Werner  Heisenberg, 
a  German,  and  further  work  may  show  which  is  the 
most  useful. 

The  world's  largest  known  bubble  chamber  for 
detecting  nuclear  particles  is  now  in  successful  op- 
eration at  the  University  of  California's  Lawrence 
Radiation  Laboratory  in  Berkeley.  The  detector  is 
6  ft.  long,  and  holds  150  gal.  of  liquid  hydrogen.  It 
looks  like  a  bathtub  and  is  about  the  same  size.  The 
California  bubble  chamber  is  part  of  a  system  that 
ties  together  the  atom-smashing  Bevatron,  automatic 
scanning  devices  that  borrow  the  principles  of  as- 
tronomical measuring  engines,  and  nigh  speed  com- 
puters. The  system  permits  a  deeper  penetration  of 
the  mysteries  of  the  atomic  nucleus  than  previously 
possible,  because  the  information  to  be  studied  is 
available  in  great  quantity  and  covering  a  longer 
period  of  time.  In  the  bubble  chamber,  nuclear  par- 
ticles leave  tracks  of  tiny  bubbles  that  can  be  pho- 
tographed for  study  and  measurement. 

A  new  type  of  cyclotron  is  currently  under  con- 
struction at  the  University  of  California  at  Los  An- 
geles. The  "spiral  cloverleaf  cyclotron"  was  designed 
and  described  by  Professors  J.  R.  Richardson,  Byron 
T.  Wright,  and  Kenneth  R.  Mackenzie  of  the  UCLA 
physics  department,  and  presents  a  promising  new 
design  for  getting  around  the  voltage  limitations  of 
the  conventional  cyclotrons. 

With  the  49-inch  spiral  cyclotron,  the  UCLA 
physicists  will  be  able  to  accelerate  particles  to  50 
million  electron  volts  (Mev.).  In  contrast,  the  fa- 
mous and  larger  60-inch  conventional  cyclotron  at 
the  University  of  California  at  Berkeley  operates  at 
a  maximum  of  20  million  electron  volts.  The  key 
feature  of  the  UCLA  cyclotron  is  a  spiral  cloverleaf, 
shaped  like  a  child's  pinwheel,  with  each  of  its 
four  magnetic  iron  shims  weighing  50  pounds  and 
with  a  radius  of  20.5  inches.  The  spiral  ridge  design 
will  allow  continuous  acceleration  of  particles,  in 
contrast  to  the  bursts  of  acceleration  in  present  syn- 
crocyclotrons.  Continuous  acceleration  is  possible 
because  the  atomic  particles  are  kept  in  orbit  and  in 
step  at  constant  angular  speed,  so  that  the  particles 
stay  in  step  with  the  electric  field  that  boosts  their 
speed  each  time  they  make  a  cycle. 

Scientists  have  duplicated  for  the  first  time  space 
shock  waves  that  move  at  more  than  a  million  miles 
an  hour  from  the  sun  to  earth. 

The  laboratory-produced  waves  confirm  a  theory 
advanced  six  years  ago  by  Prof.  Thomas  Gold,  then 
chief  assistant  to  the  Astronomer  Royal  in  Great 
Britain,  and  now  at  Harvard  University.  Creation  of 
the  high-velocity  waves  was  achieved  at  the  Avco- 
Everett  Research  Laboratory,  Everett,  Mass.,  under 
the  guidance  of  Dr.  Arthur  Kantrowitz,  the  Labora- 
tory s  director. 


Shock  tubes  like  that  in  which  the  waves  were 
produced  are  being  considered  as  a  potential  thrust 
device  for  space  vehicles.  The  Avco  shock  tube  pro- 
duces such  high  temperatures  with  such  a  relatively 
small  expenditure  of  power  that  it  may  be  used  in 
nuclear  fusion  research,  the  attempt  to  harness 
peacefully  the  power  of  the  hydrogen  bomb.  Pro- 
fessor Gold  said  that  in  nature  the  shock  waves  are 
produced  by  solar  flares.  During  flares  great  clouds 
of  ionized  gas  are  ejected  from  the  sun.  They  some- 
times race  toward  the  earth  at  up  to  two  million 
miles  an  hour,  preceded  by  a  tnin,  sharp  wave 
front. 

A  front  and  the  cas  cloud  behind  it  compress  the 
earth's  magnetic  field  and  feed  the  Van  Allen  radia- 
tion belts.  The  ionized  gas  particles  are  captured  in 
the  belts,  temporarily  producing  a  tremendous  in- 
crease in  radiation.  Such  an  increase— about  20-fold 
—was  first  detected  by  the  Pioneer  IV  lunar  probe 
a  few  days  after  a  series  of  flares  appeared  on  the 
sun.  The  intense  radiation  in  the  Van  Allen  belts  is 
believed  a  possible  hazard  to  future  space  travelers. 
Now  it  is  known  that  astronauts  will  have  to  dodge 
the  highly  charged  gas  balls  thrown  out  from  time 
to  time  by  the  sun.  Professor  Gold  suggested  that 
the  existence  of  a  shock  wave  would  explain  a  long- 
puzzling  phenomenon:  the  sudden  commencement 
of  magnetic  storms  simultaneously  all  over  the  earth. 
(Such  storms  disrupt  radio  communications.) 

An  atomic  "ghost"  that  can  be  detected  only  by 
markings  left  by  other  nuclear  particles  has  been 
discovered  by  a  group  of  scientists  in  the  University 
of  California's  Lawrence  Radiation  Laboratory. 
Named  the  xi  zero,  or  neutral  cascade  hyperon,  it 
is  one  of  the  fleeting  fragments  of  matter  found  only 
in  cosmic  rays  and  in  beams  produced  by  the  most 
powerful  atom  smashers,  in  this  case  the  giant 
bevation  at  Berkeley.  Discovery  of  the  particle  com- 
pletes the  list  of  presently  predicted  particles  of  or- 
dinary matter.  A  few  predicted  antiparticles  remain 
unobserved. 

The  xi  zero  has  a  mass  some  40  percent  greater 
than  the  proton.  It  has  no  electrical  charge,  so  it  was 
invisible  in  the  15-inch  hydrogen  bubble  chamber 
in  which  it  was  found  by  detecting  a  gap  between 
paths  of  charged  particles.  It  has  a  lifetime  of  about 
one  ten-billionth  of  a  second.  Among  70,000  photo- 
graphs taken  in  the  bubble  chamber  during  several 
weeks,  the  scientists  found  only  one  containing  the 
xi  zero. 

The  particle  had  been  predicted  by  Dr.  K.  Nishi- 
jima,  a  Japanese  physicist,  and  Dr.  Murray  Gell- 
Mann  of  California  Institute  of  Technology.  The  re- 
searchers who  performed  the  work  are  Drs.  Luis  W. 
Alvarez,  Myron  L.  Good,  William  Graziano,  and 
Stanley  G.  Wojcicki,  of  the  University  of  California, 
Berkeley;  Philippe  Eberhard,  visiting  physicist  from 
the  Centre  Nationale  de  la  Recherche  Scientifique 
de  France,  and  Harold  K.  Ticho  of  the  University 
of  California,  Los  Angeles. 

Gravitation  Theory  Studied.  A  hint  that  Newton's 
theory  of  gravitation,  used  to  predict  the  motion  of 
planets,  may  be  wrong  was  reported  by  Drs.  R.  H. 
Dicke  and  R.  Krotkov  of  Princeton  University.  TTiey 
said  a  comparison  between  the  observed  and  pre- 
dicted positions  of  the  planet  Jupiter  shows  they  do 
not  quite  agree.  It  is  possible,  they  suggest,  that  the 
fundamental  theory  of  Newton  may  not  be  "quite 
right."  Jupiter  sometimes  appears  to  be  ahead  of 
where  it  should  be,  sometimes  behind.  The  differ- 
ence changes  regularly  with  time  and  goes  through 
a  complete  cycle  once  every  12.4  years.  The  magni- 
tude of  the  effect  is  small;  Jupiter  never  gets  out  of 
place  in  its  orbit  by  more  than  600  miles.  No  clear 
indication  of  a  similar  effect  has  been  found  in  the 
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other  outer  planets,  Saturn,  Uranus,  and  Neptune. 

The  reason  for  studying  how  well  the  best  theories 
account  for  Jupiter's  observed  motion  is,  fundamen- 
tally, to  see  if  they  are  correct.  Such  discrepancies 
as  the  small  one  found  in  Jupiter's  motion  have  oc- 
curred frequently  in  the  past.  So  far  they  have  been 
explained  either  by  a  previously  unsuspected  sys- 
tematic error  in  the  measurements,  which  can  then 
be  eliminated  or  corrected,  or  by  inadequate  calcu- 
lations of  the  predicted  position. 

Although  the  Newtonian  theory  of  gravitation 
used  to  predict  planetary  positions  is  very  simple  in 
principle,  the  calculations  involved  in  using  it  are 
extremely  complicated.  Until  electronic  computers 
were  developed,  astronomers  could  never  be  quite 
sure  their  calculations  were  sufficiently  accurate. 
The  calculations  used  by  Drs.  Dicke  and  Krotkov  in 
their  comparison  of  theory  and  experiment  were 
done  on  an  electronic  computer.  Tne  calculations 
are  believed  to  give  very  accurately  the  position  of 
Jupiter,  so  the  small  discrepancy  can  be  explained 
by  either  an  error  in  the  measurements  or,  possibly, 
in  the  fundamental  theory. 

The  regular  cycle  in  which  Jupiter  departs  from 
its  predicted  position  has  repeated  every  12.4  years 
for  the  past  160  years.  This  is  slightly  longer  than 
the  11.9  years  required  by  Jupiter  to  revolve  once 
around  the  sun.  Since  these  two  time  periods  are 
nearly  equal,  the  error  may  be  considered  due  to  a 
steady  but  gradual  change  in  the  shape  and  orienta- 
tion of  Jupiter's  orbit.  However,  there  is  at  present 
no  known  reason  for  such  a  gradual  change  to  occur. 
Since  the  Newtonian  theory  of  gravitation  has  been 
very  successful  in  explaining  the  motions  of  planets, 
scientists  are  reluctant  to  change  it  unless  experi- 
ments clearly  show  it  to  be  wrong. 

A  device  to  detect  gravity  waves,  believed  to  be 
the  first  of  its  kind,  will  be  built  and  operating 
within  two  years  at  the  University  of  Maryland.  The 
device  is  designed  to  measure  me  extremely  weak 
effect  of  gravity  waves  when  they  strike  an  object. 
The  existence  of  gravity  waves  is  predicted  by  Ein- 
stein's general  theory  of  relativity.  Any  mass  that  is 
accelerated  generates  gravity  waves.  However,  no 
one  has  ever  seen  or  detected  them. 

If  a  gravitational  wave  as  strong  as  the  earth's 
magnetic  field  hit  the  earth,  buildings  would  be 
lifted  from  their  foundations.  Since  this  has  not 
happened,  gravity  waves  must  be  extremely  weak. 
One  approach  being  thoroughly  studied  is  the 
quantization  of  general  relativity.  This  involves 
treating  gravitational  radiation  as  consisting  of  tiny 
packets,  not  as  being  continuous.  The  packet  of 
gravitational  energy  is  the  graviton.  Unfike  light, 
which  will  interact  only  with  charged  particles, 
gravitons  can  interact  with  neutral  particles. 

Successful  detection  of ^  gravity  waves  would  be 
another  proof  of  Einstein's  general  theory  of  rela- 
tivity. So  far  there  are  only  three  known  verifica- 
tions. One  is  changes  in  the  orbit  of  the  planet 
Mercury.  Another  is  the  bending  of  light  from  far- 
away stars  by  the  sun's  gravitational  field.  The  third 
is  the  displacement,  or  reddening,  of  spectral  lines 
from  certain  very  massive  stars. 

Atomic  Powor  to  Electricity.  Direct  conversion  of 
atomic  to  electric  power  has  been  achieved,  using 
a  thermocouple  composed  of  uranium  and  a  gas, 
cesium.  The  process  also  has  direct  application  to 
space  travel  and  power  for  satellites.  Dr.  Robert  W. 
Pidd  reported  that  the  method  eliminates  virtually 
all  but  the  nuclear  reactor  in  the  production  of  elec- 
tric power  from  fission. 

Dr.  Pidd  reported  that  the  process  would:  1.)  cut 
by  perhaps  one  half  the  present  cost  of  building 
power  reactors;  2.)  pave  the  way  for  interplanetary 


space  travel  because  of  the  possible  reduction  in 
dead  weight  load  of  fuel  now  needed  to  propel  a 
rocket  into  space;  3.)  make  it  possible  to  equip 
satellites  with  a  small  but  powerful  and  long- 
lasting  electricity  source. 

The  electric  power  is  obtained  from  a  nuclear  re- 
actor containing  a  uranium  carbide  source  sur- 
rounded by  a  plasma  of  hot,  ionized  cesium  gas. 
When  the  reactor  is  turned  on,  atomic  fission  causes 
the  uranium  to  undergo  such  an  energy  release  that 
a  current  is  produced.  The  current  is  transmitted  by 
the  cesium  gas  to  a  collector  from  which  the  elec- 
tricity can  be  extracted. 

N«w  Fuol  CtU.  An  improved  fuel  cell  that  produces 
electricity  by  a  chemical  reaction  directly  from  oxy- 
gen and  hydrogen  has  been  developed.  The  new 
device  operates  efficiently  at  room  temperature  and 
normal  atmospheric  pressure.  Thermal  efficiencies 
over  60  percent  have  been  obtained.  Its  special 
characteristics  may  well  fit  it  for  a  variety  of  uses. 
Military  and  space  vehicle  applications  might  make 
use  of  the  fuel  cell's  high  reliability,  simplicity, 
portability,  light  weight,  and  small  volume. 

The  fuel  cell  consists  of  a  round  plastic  disk  about 
one  half  inch  thick  and  three  inches  in  diameter.  Its 
hollow  interior  is  divided  into  two  chambers  by  a 
special  plastic  membrane,  which  has  an  electrode  in 
contact  with  each  of  its  sides.  Hydrogen  is  fed  into 
one  chamber,  and  oxygen  into  the  other  ( or  oxygen 
in  the  air  can  be  used).  At  one  electrode,  the  hy- 
drogen molecules  break  up  into  electrons  and  posi- 
tively charged  hydrogen.  The  electrons  travel 
through  an  external  circuit  to  the  other  electrode, 
thus  creating  an  electric  current.  The  positively 
charged  hydrogen  moves  through  the  membrane  to 
the  other  electrode,  where  it  combines  with  oxygen 
and  the  electrons  from  the  external  circuit  to  form 
water. 

Ekctricol  Purification.  A  new  way  to  purify  sub- 
stances is  being  studied  by  scientists  at  Princeton 
University's  plastics  laboratory.  Herbert  A.  Pohl  re- 
ported that  liquids,  powders,  or  mixtures  of  them 
can  be  pumped  around,  lifted,  mixed,  and  even  sep- 
arated into  their  components  by  subjecting  them  to 
nonuniform  electric  fields  which  exert  a  force  upon 
neutral  matter.  The  method  works  at  high  effi- 
ciency, and  offers  new  ways  to  grade  and  purify 
solids. 

Disposing  of  "Hot"  Garbage  Procedures  for  the  dis- 
posal of  radioactive  wastes  from  nuclear-powered 
ships  that  would  permit  safe  operation  of  an  inter- 
national fleet  of  300  atomic  vessels  by  1975  were 
proposed  by  a  special  committee  of  the  National 
Academy  of  Sciences-National  Research  Council, 
which  relied  heavily  on  predictions  concerning  the 
nature  and  quantity  of  potential  wastes  from  the 
N.S.  Savannah.  It  also  considered  the  experience  of 
the  nation's  fleet  of  atomic  submarines. 

For  the  purpose  of  establishing  universally  ap- 
plicable operating  criteria,  the  committee  specified 
three  categories  of  radioactive  wastes.  Tne  first 
group,  low-level  liquid  wastes,  has  its  main  source 
in  the  expanding  volume  of  the  primary  coolant  in 
tiie  heat  exchange  system  during  reactor  warm-up. 
The  second  group,  packaged  solid  wastes,  consists 
of  expendable  laboratory  apparatus  specially  en- 
cased (before  discharge.  This  does  not  include  spent 
fuel  elements,  which  are  removed  under  suitable 
precautions  during  refueling.  The  last  category 
consists  of  spent  ion-exchange  resins  placed  in  the 
coolant  system  to  filter  out  radioactive  impurities 
that  develop  in  the  primary  coolant. 

In  a  list  of  11  recommendations  regarding  the  de- 
sign and  operation  of  atomic  ships,  the  Committee 
outlined  detailed  procedures  for  the  dumping  of  all 
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three  categories  of  wastes  at  safe  distances  from 
harbors,  estuaries,  coastal  waters,  or  commercial 
fishing  areas. 

Recent  scientific  opinion  is  that  the  Atomic  En- 
ergy Commission  has  been  over-conservative  in  its 
rules  for  dumping  radioactive  wastes  into  the  ocean. 
The  dumped  material  usually  represents  wastes  from 
industrial  firms  licensed  by  the  AEG  to  use  radio- 
active isotopes.  Wastes  are  packaged  in  55-gallon 
oil  drum  containers.  The  AEG  considered  the  pos- 
sibility that  all  drums  might  break  open  the  instant 
they  hit  the  water.  The  fact  that  the  drums  are 
rugged  containers  was  confirmed  by  experiments 
conducted  from  the  Survey  ship  Gilbert.  Sample 
drums  were  filled  with  concrete  and  brilliant  yellow 
dye  to  simulate  a  "hot  package."  They  were  dumped 
overboard  near  the  mouth  of  Buzzards  Bay  ( Mas- 
sachusetts). Skin  divers  watched  carefully  from 
below  as  the  1,200  Ib.  drums  plunged  through  90  ft. 
of  water  to  land  on  the  rocky  ocean  floor.  The  drums 
struck  at  a  speed  of  20  mph  but  failed  to  rupture. 

At  15  sites  along  the  Atlantic  and  Gulf  coast, 
ships  have  dumped  radioactive  garbage.  Only  four 
have  been  used  routinely,  however,  as  dumps.  Dr. 
Harris  B.  Stewart,  Survey  oceanographer  who  head- 
ed the  diving  team  said  that  water  and  scoops  of 
ocean  sediment  taken  from  a  dumping  ground  20 
miles  offshore  from  Boston  showed  no  radioactivity 
detectable  by  a  Geiger  counter.  All  marine  life  and 
sediment  samples  gathered  by  the  Survey  expedi- 
tion are  to  be  analyzed  by  the  U.S.  Public  Health 
Service. 

The  possibility  that  radioactive  wastes  dumped  in 
coastal  waters  might  harm  human  beings  or  fish  is 
almost  nonexistent,  according  to  Dr.  Joseph  A. 
Liebennan,  AEC's  chief  of  environmental  and  sani- 
tary engineering.  The  AEG  has  estimated  that  the 
drums,  when  first  sunk,  emit  anywhere  from  one 
hundredth  to  one  roentgen  an  hour.  The  first  de- 
tectable genetic  damage  is  found  after  fish  are  ir- 
radiated with  25  roentgens  of  hard  X-rays.  It  is  not 
to  be  expected  that  fish  would  remain  near  the  drums 
for  as  much  as  24  hours.  Other  groups  studying 
the  problem  are  the  U.S.  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service, 
the  University  of  Washington  and  the  Woods  Hole 
Oceanographic  Institution.  Regulatory  authorities 
hope  to  find  some  marine  life  that  has  the  ability  to 
concentrate  radioactivity  in  its  body.  The  finding  of 
such  an  organism  would  simplify  the  task  of  keeping 
a  tally  on  the  level  of  radioactivity  in  the  ocean. 

Another  method  of  waste  disposal  has  been  in- 
vestigated. A  way  of  safely  storing  dangerous 
Strontium-90  and  other  radioactive  fission  products 
underground  in  glass  has  been  developed.  At  Chalk 
River,  Ontario,  Atomic  Energy  of  Canada  Limited 
has  been  seeking  a  cheap  andiong-lasting  treatment 
for  dangerous  waste  products.  The  investigators 
found  that  a  reasonably  simple  operation  will  en- 
tomb fission  products  in  glass.  Glass  is  only  very 
slightly  attacked  by  water,  thus  it  could  be  safely 
buried  without  endangering  future  generations 
through  eventual  release  of  fission  products  from  it. 
When  nuclear  reactors  are  used  for  the  genera- 
tion of  electricity,  each  reactor  generating  200,000 
kw  will  produce  about  1.5  Ib.  of  fission  products  per 
day.  The  processing  of  these  fission  products  into 
class  would  be  a  small  but  important  operation  in 
the  nuclear  power  system.  Preliminary  estimates  of 
the  cost  of  disposing  of  fission  products  this  way 
have  proved  favorable. 

Levels  of  radioactive  Strontium-90  in  the  nation's 
major  rivers  increased  during  the  second  quarter  of 
1959,  but  were  very  substantially  below  the  levels 
set  for  safe  lifetime  exposure  for  the  general  public. 
The  U.S.  Public  Health  Service  said  it  had  "no 


ready  explanation"  for  the  slight  increase,  but 
thought  spring  rains  may  have  washed  a  little  more 
Strontium-90  out  of  the  sky  than  normally  would 
have  fallen. 

N«w  International  Inch.  A  new  value  for  the  Inter- 
national yard  and  pound  have  been  adopted  by  the 
English-speaking  nations.  Hie  revised  definitions 
become  effective  July  1,  1959.  The  new  interna- 
tional inch,  derived  from  the  international  yard,  is 
equal  to  25.4  millimeters.  The  inch  formerly  used 
by  the  National  Bureau  of  Standards  is  equal  to 
25.4000508  millimeters;  the  yard  equals  0.91440183 
meter.  The  new  international  yard  equals  0.9144 
meter.  TTie  revised  international  pound  is  equal  to 
0.45359237  kilogram,  compared  with  the  formerly 
used  pound  equal  to  0.4535924277  kilogram. 

Although  these  differences  will  have  little  effect 
on  the  day-to-day  transactions  with  which  most 
persons  are  familiar,  the  new  definitions  will  be  ex- 
tremely important  in  the  precise  measurements  of 
science  and  technology. 

The  directors  of  standards  laboratories  for  the 
United  States,  Canada,  New  Zealand,  the  United 
Kingdom,  South  Africa,  and  Australia  agreed  to  use 
the  new  international  units  for  all  calibrations  car- 
ried out  by  them  after  July  1. 

N«w  Prefixes  of  Science.  Tera,  giga,  nano,  and  pico 
are  new  scientific  terms  just  adopted  to  denote  very 
large  and  extremely  small  quantities.  Tera  indicates 
a  trillion  and  giga  a  billion.  Nano  is  theprefix  mean- 
ing a  billionth  and  pico,  a  trillionth.  These  prefixes 
were  adopted  by  the  International  Committee  on 
Weights  and  Measures,  and  are  in  addition  to  the 
eight  previously  in  common  use. 

The  prefixes  followed  by  the  multiple  or  submul- 
tiple  denoted  in  figures,  are:  tera— 1,000,000,000,- 
000;  giga-1,000,000,000;  meea-1, 000,000;  kilo- 
1,000;  hecto-100;  deka-10;  deci-0.1;  centi-0.01; 
milli-0.001 ;  micro-0.000,001 ;  nano-0. 000,000,- 
001;  and  pico-0.000  000,000,001. 

Nucleor  Ships.  Two  historic  ship  launching*  in  July 
marked  the  start  of  a  new  era  in  shipping.  The 
cruiser  U.S.S.  Long  Beach,  launched  in  Quincy. 
Mass.,  on  July  14,  is  the  first  nuclear-powered  naval 
surface  ship  ever  to  slide  down  the  launching  ways. 
A  week  later,  July  21,  Mrs.  Dwight  D.  Eisenhower 
christened  the  world's  first  nuclear  merchant  ship, 
the  N.S.  Savannah,  at  Camden,  N.J. 

The  14,000-ton  Long  Beach  is  721  ft.  long  with 
a  73-foot  beam.  It  willhave  two  pressurized-water 
reactors  similar  to  those  used  in  the  Navy's  atomic 
submarines.  Scheduled  for  completion  late  next 
year,  it  will  probably  join  the  fleet  in  1961  or  1962. 
Capt.  Eugene  P.  Wilkinson,  who  was  the  first  com- 
manding officer  of  the  Nautilus,  will  be  the  skipper 
of  the  $250  million  cruiser. 

The  Savannah  is  expected  to  be  ready  for  sea 
trials  early  in  1960.  It  will  have  a  cruising  speed  of 
21  knots  (25  mph)  and  its  initial  fuel  load  should 
enable  it  to  travel  100,000  nautical  miles  without  re- 
fueling. The  $42.5  million  merchant  ship  is  596  ft. 
long.  It  will  carry  60  passengers,  9,400  tons  of  cargo 
and  a  crew  of  approximately  109.  Shortly  after  its 
completion,  the  Savannah  will  be  sent  on  a  world- 
wide goodwill  tour  as  a  demonstration  of  this  coun- 
try's interest  in  the  peaceful  uses  of  atomic  energy. 
The  Lone  Beach  and  the  Savannah,  with  the 
Russian  icebreaker  Lenin,  are  the  world's  only 
nuclear-powered  surface  ships.  The  Lenin,  more 
than  700  ft.  in  length  and  with  a  displacement  of 
16,000  tons,  was  launched  in  Leningrad  Dec.  5, 
1957.  See  NAVAL  AFFAIRS  and  ATOMIC  ENERGY 
COMMISSION. 

Already  in  operation  are  ten  U.S.  nuclear  subma- 
rines, the  NatttUtu,  Seawolf,  Skate,  Swordfah,  Sargo, 
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,  George  Washington,  Halibut,  Triton,  and 

0ffOfl« 

In  addition  to  the  operating  submarines,  the  U.S. 
Navy  has  27  other  atomic  submarines  under  con- 
struction or  authorized.  These  include  attack  types, 
missile-launching  types,  and  one  radar  picket  sub- 
marine. The  Navy  also  has  a  carrier  and  a  frigate 
under  construction,  both  with  a  tentative  launching 
date  set  for  July  15,  1960.  The  85,000-ton  carrier 
Enterprise  will  be  1,088  ft.  in  length  and  cost  an 
estimated  $393  million.  The  destroyer-type  frigate 
Bainbridge  will  displace  7,600  tons  and  cost  $108 
million.  It  will  be  550  ft.  long. 

France  and  England  already  have  one  atomic 
submarine  each  under  construction.  Italy,  Norway, 
Sweden,  and  Japan  are  studying  the  feasibility  of 
nuclear  ship  construction  and  Canada  is  considering 
building  an  atomic  icebreaker. 

—WATSON  DAVIS 

PITCAIRN  ISLAND.  A  British  colony  in  the  Pacific 
Ocean,  midway  between  South  America  and  Aus- 
tralia. Area:  2  sq.mi.  Pop.  (June  1958):  143.  Pit- 
cairn  was  originally  settled  in  1790  by  mutineers 
from  the  H.M.S.  Bounty.  Included  in  the  district  of 
Pitcairn  are  the  uninhabited  islands  of  Henderson 
(12  sq.mi.),  Ducie  (2.5  sq.mi.),  and  Oeno  (2 
sq.mi.).  Exports:  fruits  and  vegetables;  imports: 
flour,  sugar,  and  other  foodstuffs.  In  1952  adminis- 
tration was  assumed  by  the  governor  of  Fiji.  Local 
government  is  headed  by  a  chief  magistrate.  Chief 
Magistrate:  Warren  Christian. 
PLASTICS.  Consumption  of  plastic  materials— syn- 
thetic resins  and  celluloses— in  the  United  States  in 
1959  rose  to  an  estimated  high  of  almost  5.5  billion 
Ib.  One  resin  alone,  polyethylene,  exceeded  one 
billion  Ib.,  and  two  others,  styrene-tvpe  resins  and 
polyvinyl  chloride,  are  approaching  that  figure. 

Polyethylene.  Estimated  use  of  high-density  or 
linear  polyethylene  in  1959  has  been  placed  at  80  to 
85  million  Ib.  out  of  the  1.08  billion  Ib.  of  poly- 
ethylenes  used.  It  went  into  such  varied  uses  as  film 
and  sheet,  injection  molding,  pipe  and  conduit,  blow 
molding,  and  monofilaments  and  wire  coating.  This 
newer  of  the  polyethylenes  is  still  feeling  its  way. 
In  some  fields  it  is  foreseen  as  replacing  conven- 
tional materials;  in  others  it  is  doing  jobs  heretofore 
impossible.  For  example,  high-density  polyethylene 
is  beginning  to  invade  the  area  of  bottles  for  con- 
taining light-duty  household  detergents,  previously 
held  by  metal  cans. 

In  between  the  low  density  and  high  density  ma- 
terials there  is  a  range  of  medium  density  where 
many  of  the  desirable  properties  of  the  other  two 
general  types  can  be  combined.  Medium-density 
polyethylene  can  be  achieved  by  varying  the 
polymerization  processes,  but  a  less  costly  way  is  to 
blend  or  to  copolymerize  the  high  and  low-density 
materials.  A  great  part  of  the  compound  being  used 
in  housewares  ana  toys  is  blended  to  obtain  the 
greater  stiffness  of  high-density  material  and  the 
easier  molding  flow  of  low-density. 

Until  1957  there  were  not  more  than  seven  com- 
panies in  the  United  States  engaged  in  blow  mold- 
ing; by  the  end  of  1959  there  were  80  concerns  in 
this  field  and  it  was  predicted  that  this  figure  would 
reach  1,000  by  the  end  of  1960.  Two  general  rea- 
sons are  assigned  to  this  tremendous  increase:  the 
recent  availability  of  high-density  polyethylene,  and 
the  entry  into  the  field  of  a  large  array  of  commer- 
cial stock  blow-molding  machines.  Some  28  U.S. 
and  foreign  makers  had  announced  production  of 
such  machines  by  the  end  of  1959. 

In  the  early  days  of  blow  molding,  bottles, 
squeeze  bottles  in  particular,  were  the  principal 
product  Today  the  process  has  been  extended  to 


products  ranging  from  toys  and  housewares  to  auto- 
motive and  other  industrial  parts.  By  far  the  largest 
single  volume  use  of  polyethylene  is  in  the  produc- 
tion of  film  for  packaging  and  other  purposes.  It  is 
estimated  that  some  320  million  Ib.  of  the  material 
went  into  film  in  1959. 

Styr«ne-type  rosins.  Sales  of  the  group  of  materials 
known  as  styrene-type  resins  leaped  from  725  mil- 
lion Ib.  in  1958  to  an  estimated  890  million  Ib.  in 
1959.  Material  for  molding  and  extrusion  made  the 
greatest  gain,  from  476  million  Ib.  to  665  million  Ib. 
Paint  and  protective  coatings  for  paper  increased 
from  104  million  Ib.  to  130  million  Ib.  in  1959. 

The  biggest  use  for  polystyrene  was  in  refrigera- 
tors and  air  conditioners,  which  are  estimated  to 
have  consumed  around  100  million  Ib..  compared 
with  about  70  million  Ib.  in  1958.  Much  of  the  re- 
frigerator consumption  was  in  door  liners  (30-40 
million  Ib.),  with  additional  applications  in  drip 
trays,  crispers,  and  shelves. 

In  small  appliances,  poundage  use  of  polystyrene 
increased  from  about  10  million  Ibs.  in  1958  to  an 
estimated  25  million  Ibs.  in  1959.  Much  of  this  gain 
was  due  to  an  increasing  use  in  television  cabinets 
and  bezels.  Packaging  consumption  of  polystyrene 
increased  some  30  million  Ibs.  in  1959,  and  may 
become  the  largest  volume  outlet  for  the  material 
in  the  near  future. 

The  amount  of  polystyrene  going  into  toys  is 
difficult  to  estimate  because  of  the  relatively  large 
volume  of  off-grade  and  scrap  material  used  by  the 
toy  industry.  Considered  separately  from  toys  is  the 
hobby  market  which  used  15-20  million  Ib.  in  1959, 
at  least  60  percent  of  it  first  grade. 

In  the  housewares  field,  polystyrene  continued  to 
hold  its  own  and  even  branched  out  into  new  areas. 
The  water  tumblers  introduced  two  years  ago  were 
well  received  by  the  buving  public  and  molded  din- 
nerware  was  introduced  with  a  whorl  design  which 
does  not  readily  show  scratches.  This  is  not  intended 
to  compete  with  the  more  costly  molded  melamine 
dinnerware;  but  it  is  a  step  above  picnic-ware. 

Estimated  1959  figures  for  some  of  the  other 

K)lystyrene  uses  include:  lighting  fixtures  13  million 
.,  toilet  seats  10  million  Ib.,  toiletries  including 
brush  backs  and  combs  10  million  Ib.,  records  o 
million  Ib.,  pens  and  mechanical  pencils  7  million  Ib. 

Figures  on  polystyrene  foams  are  not  available, 
but  all  uses  of  these  foams  showed  progress  in  1959. 
Much  of  the  foam  produced  went  into  the  construc- 
tion of  low-temperature  storage  facilities,  where  it 
has  practically  replaced  cork.  In  building  applica- 
tions, it  is  used  as  perimeter  and  wall  insulation  and, 
with  a  paper  skin,  in  roofing,  where  the  paper  pro- 
tects the  styrene  foam  from  attack  by  the  final  tar 
or  asphalt  coating. 

Styrene  copolymers  grew  from  an  estimated  40 
million  Ib.  in  1958  to  60  million  Ib.  in  1959.  with 
acrylo-styrene  at  about  the  20-million  Ib.  level.  The 
copolymers  go  into  a  long  list  of  applications  rang- 
ing from  packaging  and  drinking  tumblers  to  mono- 
filaments,  appliance  housings,  cannister  sets,  battery 
cases,  and  pen  barrels.  Styrene-acrylonitrile-buta- 
diene  made  a  considerable  advance  in  1959  when  it 
moved  into  colored  telephone  hand  sets,  partly  be- 
cause of  its  resistance  to  stain,  especially  lipstick. 

Exports  of  all  types  of  stvrene  resins  in  1959  were 
estimated  at  110  million  Ib.,  of  which  some  80-90 
million  Ib.  were  molding  and  extrusion  material. 

Polyvinyl  chloride  and  copolymers.  Consumption  of 
these  materials  in  the  United  States  jumped  from 
649  million  Ib.  in  1958  to  828  million  Ib.  in  1959,  a 
growth  greater  than  in  any  other  year.  Of  this.  66 
million  Ib.  went  into  molding  and  extrusion  and  41 
million  Ib.  into  flooring. 
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One  of  the  most  interesting  and  important  factors 
in  the  diversification  of  vinyl  applications  is  the 
marriace  of  the  materials  to  metals.  Metals  may  be 
covered  with  vinyls  by  several  methods:  film  or 
sheet  lamination  with  an  adhesive,  spread  coating 
by  brush  or  spray,  or  dip  coating.  To  this  combina- 
tion the  vinyl  brines  advantages  of  protection 
against  corrosion  or  chemical  attack,  color,  warmth 
to  the  touch,  elimination  of  the  necessity  for  fre- 
quent refinishing,  and  ease  of  cleaning. 

Applications  for  vinyl-coated  metals  include  lug- 
gage, kitchen  cabinets,  housings  of  all  kinds,  auto- 
mobile interiors,  wall  panels,  shower  stalls,  house 
awnings  and  siding,  hand-rails,  and  office  and  out- 
door furniture.  Steel  and  aluminum  are  the  metal 
bases  usually  used.  It  is  estimated  that  40  million 
sq.ft.  of  metal  were  coated  with  vinyl  in  1959. 

Plastisol  and  organosol  or  dispersion  vinyl  resin 
consumption  was  estimated  at  from  90-100  million 
Ib.  in  1959.  These  resins  went  into  such  diversified 
applications  as  simulated  fishworms,  industrial  hous- 
ings, dolls,  etc.  Use  of  plastisols  for  extruding  over 
glass  fiber  for  weaving  into  screen  cloth  is  steadily 
increasing  and  foam  made  from  plastisol  made 


Jnplasticizeci  (rigid)  vinyl  is  estimated  to  have 
been  used  in  the  amount  of  38  million  Ib.  in  1959. 
As  sheet,  it  is  used  for  playing  cards,  signs,  formed 
"blister"  packages,  lighting  fixtures,  and  spiral  book 
bindings. 

There  was  an  80  percent  increase  in  the  use  of 
extruded  rigid  vinyl  shapes  and  pipes  in  1959.  The 
pipe  is  used  as  electrical  conduit  underground  or 
buried  in  concrete,  as  well  as  for  carrying  potable 
water  in  those  increasingly  wide  areas  where  plumb- 
ing codes  permit.  The  U.S.  Navy  is  a  large  user  of 
rigid  vinyl  pipe  because  of  its  resistance  to  salt 
water. 

In  extruded  shapes,  rigid  vinyl  goes  into  window 
frames,  where  it  is  used  with  wood  and  aluminum 
because  it  will  not  craze  or  gall.  Vinyl  floor  covering, 
which  did  well  in  1958,  did  even  better  in  1959, 
consuming  a  total  of  157  million  Ib.  of  resin.  This 
includes  solid  vinyl  tile  made  from  calendered  sheet 
as  well  as  treated  paper  covered  with  clear  vinyl 
and  laminated  to  a  felt  backing. 

Wire  coating  still  continues  to  consume  the  larg- 
est single  volume  of  vinyls.  Power  and  building  wire 
accounts  for  the  greatest  volume,  but  automotive 
wire  is  using  an  increasingly  large  amount.  In  the 
automotive  field  there  are  many  other  uses  for  vinyl 
and  reliable  estimates  place  the  overall  use  of  vinyl 
chloride  at  an  average  of  10-12  Ib.  per  car  com- 
pared to  4-5  Ib.  in  1955. 

Many  phonograph  records  are  made  of  unplasti- 
cized  vinyl  chloride-acetate  copolymer  but  a  new 
formulation  of  straight  PVC  is  reported  that  can  be 
blended  with  the  copolymer.  Some  43  million  Ib.  of 
vinyl  are  reported  for  this  area  in  1959. 

Phenolics.  Although  there  were  no  important  new 
outlets  for  phenolics  developed  in  1959,  there  was 
a  general  increase  in  the  consumption  of  this  ma- 
terial, especially  in  electrical  applications.  Total 
production  of  phenolic  resin  for  the  year,  including 
that  for  protective  coatings  and  plywood  and  other 
bonding  uses,  was  603  million  Ib.,  compared  with 
488  million  Ib.  in  1958.  Versatility  is  one  of  the 
reasons  why  phenolics  hold  their  own  in  older  mar- 
kets and  continue  to  grow  in  the  newer  ones. 

The  largest  growth  area  for  phenolics  in  1959  was 
in  electrical  apparatus,  which  is  estimated  to  have 
consumed  about  half  of  the  molding  material  pro- 
duced. However,  one  of  the  markets  which  phenolics 
are  gradually  losing  to  the  brightly  colored  thermo- 
plastics is  telephone  bases  and  nand  sets. 


Vacuum  tubes  and  other  radio  and  TV  parts  used 
approximately  10  million  Ib.  In  laminates,  one  resin 
producer  estimates  that  38  million  Ib.  of  phenolics 
were  used  for  industrial  materials  and  45  million  Ib. 
for  decorative  laminates.  Abrasive  and  friction  ma- 
terials accounted  for  31  million  Ib.  and  plywood 
alone  required  an  estimated  58  million  Ib.,  with  other 
bonding  applications  calling  for  62  million  Ib. 

Cftliulosics.  Sales  of  ceDulosic  plastics,  which 
ranged  between  131  and  136  million  Ibs.  in  the  past 
four  years,  jumped  to  152  million  Ibs.  in  1959. 

The  largest  use  for  thin  cellulose  acetate  film 
(under  three  mils)  is  in  recording  tape,  a  market 
that  is  growing  every  year.  Heavier  film  finds  its 
major  use  in  thermoformed  applications,  largely  for 
packaging.  Sales  of  the  thin  films  were  19  million 
Ib.  in  1959;  of  the  over  three  mil  film,  20.5  million 
Ib. 

Cellulose  acetate  butyrate  went  into  pipe,  tubing, 
and  extruded  shapes  to  the  extent  of  over  2  million 
Ib.  in  1959. 

Urea  and  melamin*.  Since  these  two  resins  are 
lumped  together  in  U.S.  Tariff  Commission  reports, 
they  are  usually  treated  statistically  as  a  single  ma- 
terial. Close  to  384  million  Ib.  were  reported  as 
consumed  in  1959,  an  increase  of  about  13  percent 
over  1958.  Again,  there  was  growth  in  every  classi- 
fication. 

Molded  melamine  dinner  ware  is  steadily  increas- 
ing in  popularity,  perhaps  largely  because  of  the 
new  designs  employed  by  manufacturers. 

Melamine  molding  material  is  also  going  into  ash 
trays,  electric  shaver  and  other  housings,  closures 
where  urea  is  inappropriate  and  cutlery  and  paint 
brush  handles.  In  electrical  appliances  it  is  used 
where  cheaper  materials  are  not  satisfactory. 

Closures  now  take  about  half  the  consumption  of 
urea  molding  powder,  with  about  one  fourth  going 
into  wiring  devices  and  buttons  and  custom  mold- 
ing taking  the  remainder. 

Nylon.  Sales  of  nylon  plastics  increased  some  45 
percent  over  1958  to  reach  a  total  of  20-30  million 
Ib.,  which  includes  5-6  million  Ib.  of  monofilament 
for  rope,  fishing  lines,  and  brush  bristles.  The  slip- 
periness  of  nylon,  its  low  coefficient  of  friction, 
makes  it  an  ideal  material  for  bushings  and  bearings 
where  loads  are  light  and/or  speeds  are  low.  In 
molded  form  it  goes  into  bearings  ranging  from 
0.125  in.  to  3  in.  diameter  for  all  kinds  of  appliances 
and  light  machinery,  into  door  latches  for  refrig- 
erators and  automobiles,  into  door  hinges,  and  into 
all  sorts  of  valves. 

One  of  the  most  unusual  applications  of  molded 
nylon  is  in  a  new  .22  caliber  rifle  where  the  stock 
and  all  the  other  parts  except  the  barrel,  bolt,  and 
firing  pin  are  nylon;  20  oz.  of  material  arc  required 
for  each  rifle. 

Acrylic.  Often  called  the  most  beautiful  of  all 
plastics,  acrylic  (methyl  methacrylate)  also  exhibits 
the  best  weatherability  of  the  thermoplastics.  It  is 
the  one  plastic  used  widely  in  outdoor  signs  and 
displays,  lighting  fixtures,  and  in  automobile  lenses, 
medallions,  escutcheons,  name  plates,  and  in  similar 
applications  in  household  appliances.  Jewelry,  brush 
backs,  and  combs  are  also  large  users  of  the  ma- 
terial, which  can  be  produced  in  almost  any  desired 
color.  —  C.  A.  BRESKIN 

POLAND.  An  independent  central  European  coun- 
try proclaimed  a  republic  in  1918,  partitioned  be- 
tween Germany  and  the  Soviet  Union  in  1939,  and 
returned  to  independent  status  in  1945.  The  pro- 
visional boundaries  set  by  the  Yalta  and  Potsdam 
agreements  enclose  an  area  of  121,131  sq.mi.  Pop. 
(1959  est.):  28,997,000.  Principal  cities  (1959 
est.):  Warsaw  (capital)  1,088,000,  Lodz  691,000. 
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Krakow  455,400,  Wroclaw  (Breslau)  401,400,  Poz- 
nan  388,500,  Gdansk  (Danzig)  266,100,  Szczcin 
(Stettin)  249,400,  Bydgoszcz  219,700,  and  Katowice 
206,500. 

Education  and  Religion.  Free  education  is  com- 
pulsory on  the  primary  and  secondary  levels  be- 
tween the  ages  of  7  and  14.  In  the  1958-59  school 
year,  there  were  25,251  primary  schools  with 
4,240,000  pupils  and  826  secondary  schools  with 
199,241  students.  There  were  76  institutions  of 
higher  learning,  including  ten  universities  and  15 
technical  faculties,  with  a  total  enrollment  of  154,- 
388.  Roman  Catholicism  is  the  predominant  re- 
ligion. /• 

Production.  Industry  was  socialized  in  1946  and 
operates  within  the  1956-60  five-year  plan.  Poland 
in  1958  produced  95  million  tons  of  hard  coal,  5.6 
million  tons  of  crude  steel,  3.9  million  tons  of  pig 
iron,  and  5  million  metric  tons  of  cement.  About 
80  percent  of  farm  land  is  still  privately  owned.  In 

1958,  Poland  produced  13.6  million  metric  tons  of 
cereals  (wheat,  rye,  barley,  and  oats),  34.8  million 
tons  of  potatoes,  and  8.4  million  tons  of  sugar  beets. 
Livestock  in  1958  included  8.2  million  cattle,  11.9 
million  pigs,  and  2.7  million  horses. 

Foreign  Trad*.  In  1958,  imports  were  valued  at 
4,907.3  million  zlotys  and  exports  at  4,237.5  million 
zlotys.  A  total  of  63  percent  of  Poland's  external 
traae  in  1959  was  with  Soviet  bloc  nations. 

Transportation.  There  were  284,893  km.  of  roads 
and  27,098  km.  of  railroad  lines  in  1958.  On  Jan.  1, 

1959,  the  merchant  fleet  consisted  of  97  seagoing 
ships  with  346,685  gross  tons.  There  were  378,000 
telephones  in  1957,  some  4.4  million  radios  and 
79,000  television  sets  in  1958. 

Finance.  The  national  budget  for  1959  anticipated 
revenues  of  186,138  million  zlotys  and  expenditures 
of  182,108  million  zlotys.  Since  1950  the  zloty  has 
been  at  par  with  the  Soviet  ruble,  equal  to  about 
U.S.$0.25  at  the  official  rate.  In  February  1957,  the 
zloty  was  devalued  with  respect  to  non-Soviet  bloc 
currencies  and  equals  U.S.$0.0417  at  the  new  rate. 

Government.  Under  its  new  1952  Constitution,  Po- 
land is  a  people's  republic.  Highest  organ  in  the 
land  is  the  council  of  state,  whose  composition  and 
functions  are  similar  to  the  Presidium  of  the  Su- 
preme Soviet  in  the  Soviet  Union.  Chairman  of  the 
Council  of  State,  Alexander  Zawadski;  Chairman  of 
the  Council  of  Ministers,  Jozef  Cyrankiewicz;  Com- 
munist party  First  Secretary,  Wladyslaw  Gomulka. 

Events,  1959.  Poland's  political  evolution  in  her 
third  year  of  comparative  independence  was  in  the 
direction  of  a  greater  degree  of  alignment  with  the 
Soviet  bloc.  While  the  country  continued  to  be  the 
most  liberal,  open-minded,  and  cautiously  pro- 
Western  of  the  Soviet  bloc,  the  government's  policy 
was  one  of  close  agreement  with  Soviet  foreign  pol- 
icy, increased  dependence  on  Soviet  aid  and,  toward 
the  year's  end,  a  marked  return  to  Stalinist  eco- 
nomic concepts. 

An  outstanding  political  event  of  the  year  was 
the  convening  of  a  Congress,  the  first  in  five  years, 
of  Poland's  ruling  United  Workers'  (Communist) 
party  on  March  10.  In  the  opening  address  to  the 
Congress,  the  party  First  Secretary,  Wladyslaw  Go- 
mulka, once  more  asserted  the  right  of  every  coun- 
try to  follow  its  own  road  to  socialism,  and  scored 
his  Stalinist  opponents.  Yet,  at  the  same  time  he  de- 
livered a  strong  attack  on  "imperialists"  and 
"revanchists"  abroad,  with  special  emphasis  on 
Western  Germany,  which  he  described  as  "the  state 
most  interested  in  a  policy  of  war  and  in  pushing 
forward  territorial  claims  against  Poland  and  other 
socialist  countries." 

At  the  close  of  the  meeting,  March  19,  the  dele- 


gates voted  to  retain  all  nine  members  of  the  old 
Politburo  in  their  jobs  and  to  add  to  it  three  new 
ones:  Edward  Gierek,  Gen.  Marian  Spychalski,  and 
Zenon  Kliszko.  Gomulka  continued  in  office  as  party 
First  Secretary.  In  addition  to  endorsing  all  the 
policies  laid  down  by  Gomulka  in  his  speech,  the 
Congress  used  the  occasion  to  erase  from  the  record 
the  entire  1948  denunciation  of  Gomulka  and  others 
for  right-wing  nationalist  deviation. 

The  Foreign  Ministers  of  the  Warsaw  Pact  coun- 
tries, as  well  as  Communist  China's  Deputy  Foreign 
Minister  Chang  Wen-tien,  convened  a  meeting  at 
Warsaw  on  April  27  in  preparation  for  the  Geneva 
Conference  in  May.  In  a  communique1  issued  April 
29,  the  group  supported  the  Soviet  position  on  Ber- 
lin and  a  German  peace  treaty. 

In  mid-July,  Soviet  Premier  Nikita  Khrushchev 
paid  a  state  visit  to  Poland,  touring  cities,  factories, 
and  farms  for  ten  days.  He  receivea  a  friendly  wel- 
come not  only  from  officials,  but  also,  in  some 
measure,  from  the  population.  He  took  special  pains 
to  indicate  his  support  of  Gomulka  as  against  his 
"Stalinist"  opponents. 

Less  than  a  month  later,  on  August  2,  the  country 
welcomed  Nixon,  on  his  way  back  from  a  tour  of 
the  Soviet  Union.  Many  observers  noted  that  the 
popular  reception  given  Nixon  was  considerably 
more  enthusiastic  than  that  given  to  Premier 
Khrushchev  in  July. 

There  were  other  signs  of  improving  Polish- 
American  relations.  The  U.S.  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture, Ezra  Taft  Benson,  made  a  short  visit  to 
Warsaw;  and  soon  after  the  Polish  Minister  of  Ag- 
riculture, Edward  Ochab,  left  for  a  two-week  tour 
of  the  United  States.  These  contacts  bore  fruit  when 
the  United  States  and  Poland  signed  an  agreement 
on  November  10  for  the  immediate  shipment  to 
Poland  of  200,000  tons  of  American  surplus  feed 
grains.  Another  sign  of  better  relations  was  the  an- 
nouncement by  the  U.S.  State  Department,  on 
August  26,  that  the  United  States  was  going  to  re- 
open its  consulate  in  Poznan  and  that  it  had  given 
permission  for  the  reopening  of  the  Polish  consulate 
in  Chicago. 

More  than  400  delegates  from  48  countries  at- 
tended the  48th  conference  of  the  Interparliamen- 
tary Union  which  opened  in  Warsaw  on  August  27. 
State  President  Alexander  Zawadski  welcomed  the 
gathering,  which  included  some  20  members  of  the 
U.S.  Congress. 

In  the  fall,  a  grave  economic  crisis,  that  had  long 
been  brewing,  came  into  the  open  with  political  re- 
percussions. A  severe  meat  shortage  broke  out  in 
October,  partly  due  to  a  shortage  of  animal  feed 
which  officials  blamed  on  the  summer  drought.  As 
a  result,  rationing  was  reimposed,  leading  in  turn  to 
black  marketeering,  and  eventually  to  a  25  percent 
increase  in  official  meat  prices.  In  response  to  an 
urgent  plea,  the  Soviet  Union  promisea  on  Novem- 
ber 7,  to  ship  to  Poland  20,000  tons  of  meat  before 
the  end  of  the  year. 

In  a  resolution  published  on  October  20,  the 
Communist  party  Central  Committee  called  for 
tighter  state  controls  over  agriculture,  improved 
quality  of  industrial  goods,  and  a  determined  fight 
against  waste,  disorder,  bureaucratic  delays,  and 
lack  of  discipline. 

On  October  27,  Agriculture  Minister  Ochab,  as- 
sociated with  the  post-1956  relaxed  agricultural 
policy,  resigned,  and  was  replaced  by  his  deputy, 
Mieczyslaw  Jagielski.  At  the  same  time,  Minister 
of  Education  Wladyslaw  Bienkowski  gave  up  his 
post  to  Waclaw  Tulodziecki.  The  following  day, 
Jerzy  Morawski,  once  one  of  Gomulka's  chief  lieu- 
tenants, resigned  his  posts  in  the  Politburo  and 
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Central  Committee,  which  went  to  Ochab  instead. 
Morawsld's  move  was  interpreted  as  a  protest 
against  the  appointment,  in  the  course  of  the  same 
cabinet  shakeup,  of  two  Stalinist  economists, 
Eugeniusz  Szvr  and  Julian  Tokarsld,  as  Deputy 
Premiers  in  charge  of  planning  and  investments, 
respectively.  When,  on  November  25,  Premier 
Cyranldewicz,  asked  the  Sejm  (parliament)  to  ap- 
prove these  changes,  two  members  voted  against 
confirmation,  while  14  abstained,  an  unprecedented 
defiance  on  the  part  of  the  normally  compliant  par- 
liament. 

On  March  9,  the  former  Nazi  gauleiter  Erich 
Koch  was  sentenced  to  death  by  a  Warsaw  court, 
after  an  82-day  trial.  The  sentence  was  confirmed 
on  November  10  by  the  Polish  Supreme  Court. 

—JOACHIM  JOESTEN 

POLO.  Circle  F  of  Dallas  won  the  U.S.  open  polo 
tournament  by  defeating  Aurora,  of  Buffalo,  N.Y., 
8-7,  in  a  sudden-death  overtime.  With  two  minutes 
gone  in  the  second  overtime,  Delmar  Carroll  took  a 
pass  from  Billy  Mayer,  scoring  the  winning  goal. 
The  Texas  team  also  defeated  defending  champion 
Meadow  Brook  Club,  Long  Island,  N.Y.,  11-5,  in 
the  final  of  the  National  20-goal  championships. 
Circle  F  jumped  out  to  a  2-0  lead  in  the  first  chuk- 
ker  and  led,  4-3,  at  the  half.  In  the  second  half,  the 
Texans  broke  the  game  open  getting  seven  goals 
to  the  Long  Islanders  two.  Lester  Armour  and  Billy 
Mayer  scored  nine  of  their  team's  points.  Other  Na- 
tional champions  were:  Inter-circuit  and  12-goal, 
Menlo  Circus,  Calif.;  Paul  Butler  handicap,  Oak 
Brook,  111. 

Cornell  University  won  the  National  Intercolle- 
giate championship,  trouncing  the  University  of 
Virginia,  14-5.  The  Baldwin  brothers  led  the 
Ithacans,  getting  11  goals  between  them.  Indoor 
champions  were:  12-goal,  Milwaukee;  Sherman 
Memorial,  Huntington  Turtles,  N.Y. 

—HUGH  WELBOHN 

POPULATION.  Total  Population.  The  U.S.  Bureau  of 
the  Census  estimated  the  total  population  of  the 
United  States  including  armed  forces  overseas  at 
179.3  million  at  the  close  of  1959.  The  increase  of 
3.7  million,  or  2.1  percent,  over  the  1958  year-end 
total  of  175.6  million  includes  the  populations  of 
the  new  States  of  Alaska  and  Hawaii  after  their  ad- 
mission to  the  Union  in  January  1959  and  August 
1959,  respectively.  The  U.S.  population  increased 
by  28.1  million  between  the  Apr.  1,  1950,  census 
and  Jan.  1,  I960,  and  it  was  estimated  that  the  180 
million  mark  would  be  reached  before  mid- 1960, 
close  to  the  date  of  the  Apr.  1,  1960  Census. 

Population  Distribution.  Provisional  estimates  of  the 
population  of  States  for  July  1,  1959,  the  last  State 
estimates  made  before  the  Apr.  1,  1960,  census,  in- 
dicate a  continuing  and  widespread  redistribution 
of  the  population  of  the  United  States  since  1950, 
with  the  States  of  the  West  growing  most  rapidly 
and  those  of  the  Northeast  most  slowly.  The  popu- 
lation of  the  West  increased  by  about  32  percent,  or 
nearly  twice  the  national  average  of  17  percent, 
during  the  Apr.  1,  1950  to  July  1,  1959,  period. 
(Alaska,  but  not  Hawaii,  is  included  in  the  figures 
for  the  United  States  and  the  West  in  both  1950 
and  1959.)  Increases  for  the  other  regions  were 
about  17  percent  for  the  North  Central  group  of 
States,  16  percent  for  the  South,  and  11  percent  for 
the  Northeast.  Numerical  increases  of  the  four  re- 
gions were,  in  this  order:  North  Central  7,427,000, 
South  7,334,000,  West  6,352,000,  and  Northeast 
4,425,000. 

Among  individual  States,  three  had  increases  of 
more  than  50  percent  in  the  9.25  years  following 
the  1950  census.  These  were,  in  order:  Nevada,  with 


TABLE  1— ESTIMATES  OF  THE  POPULATION  OF  THE 

UNITED  STATES  INCLUDING  ARMED  FORCES 

OVERSEAS,  1950  TO  1959.  WITH  COMPONENTS 

OF  POPULATION  CHANGE 

(/*  thousands) 


Date 

Popu- 
lation 

Change  since  preceding  date             Increase 
Net                                Immi-          since 
Change*                              gra-       Apr.  1,  1950 
No        %   Births*  Deaths'  tion      No.         % 

1959* 

177,103 

3,050 

.75 

4,280 

1,646 

264* 

25,971 

17.18 

1958 

174,054 

2,856 

.67 

4,293 

1,679 

244 

22,921 

15.17 

1957 

171,198 

3,022 

.80 

4,287 

1,577 

312 

20,066 

13.28 

1956 

168,176 

2,907 

.76 

4,142 

1,566 

332 

17,044 

11.28 

1955 

165,270 

2,852 

.76 

4,096 

1,501 

262 

14,137 

9.35 

1954 

162,417 

2,782 

.74 

4,022 

1,483 

241 

11,285 

7.47 

1953 

159,636 

2,608 

.66 

3,928 

1,526 

204 

8,504 

563 

1952 

157,028 

2,667 

.73 

3,839 

1.506 

331 

5,895 

3.90 

1951 

154,360 

2,677 

.77 

3,753 

1,480 

389 

3,228 

2.14 

1950 

151,683 

2,495 

.67 

3,620 

1,460 

337 

551 

0.36 

Annual  average  change: 

1950-59  2,824    1.74    4,071    1,552    286 

•  Includes  change  due  to  admissions  into,  and  discharges  from, 
Armed  Forces  overseas,  mostly  on  the  part  of  residents  of  the 
outlying  areas  of  the  United  States.  b  Adjusted  for  underregis- 
tration.  •  Deaths  occurring  in  the  United  States,  adjusted  for 
underregistration  of  infant  deaths,  plus  estimated  deaths  occur- 
ring to  Armed  Forces  overseas.  *  Population  estimate  includes 
Alaska,  which  was  admitted  to  the  Union  on  January  3,  1959; 
estimates  of  births,  deaths,  and  migration  include  changes  in 
Alaska  after  January  1.  1959;  and  the  net  change  figure  includes 
an  estimate  of  the  civilian  population  of  Alaska  on  January  1, 
1959  (153,000).  •Preliminary,  based  on  final  statistics  for 
period  ending  July  1,  1958. 

a  gain  of  about  75  percent;  Florida,  72  percent; 
and  Arizona,  65  percent.  Other  States  with  per- 
centage increases  well  above  the  national  average 
for  the  1950-59  period  included  Alaska  with  48, 
Delaware  43,  California  38,  Maryland  and  New 
Mexico  with  about  29  percent  each,  Utah  28,  Colo- 
rado 27,  and  Michigan  25.  Hawaii's  increase  for  the 
period  was  estimated  at  about  31  percent. 

Eight  States  had  numerical  increases  of  one  mil- 
lion or  more  between  1950  and  1959.  These  were, 
in  order:  California  with  a  gain  of  4,053,000, 
Florida  1,990,000,  Texas  1,802,000,  Ohio  1,753,000, 
New  York  1,665,000,  Michigan  1,589,000,  Illinois 
1,493,000.  and  New  Jersey  1,094,000. 

The  July  1,  1959,  estimate  of  the  white  popula- 
tion of  the  United  States  was  157,290,000,  repre- 
senting an  increase  of  21,947,000,  or  16.2  percent 
over  the  Apr.  1,  1950,  figure  of  135,343,000.  The 
1959  estimate  of  the  nonwhite  population  was  19,- 
813,000,  an  increase  of  4,024,000,  or  25.5  percent, 
over  the  1950  figure  of  15,789,000.  Nonwhites  com- 
prised 11.2  percent  of  the  total  U.S.  population  in 
1959  as  compared  with  10.4  percent  in  1950. 

Population  by  Sox.  The  female  population  was  esti- 
mated at  89,452,000  in  1959,  representing  50.5  per- 
cent of  the  total,  as  compared  with  50.2  percent  in 
1950.  Women  outnumbered  men  in  the  1959  popu- 
lation by  more  than  1.75  million,  with  the  excess 
entirely  in  the  adult  age  groups.  Among  the  79,- 
045,000  persons  under  25  years  of  age  there  were 
1,401,000  more  males  than  females,  or  40,223,000 
to  38,822,000.  In  the  population  of  98,058,000  who 
were  25  or  older,  however,  there  were  50,630,000 
women,  or  an  excess  of  more  than  3  million. 

Population  by  Ago.  Largest  increases  in  the  popu- 
lation in  the  1950--59  period  were  at  opposite  ends 
of  the  age  scale.  In  the  estimated  total  population 
of  177,103,000  of  all  ages  on  July  1,  1959,  (an  in- 
crease of  25,971,000,  or  17.2  percent  over  the  April 
1950  figure  of  151,132,000),  there  were  19,795,000 
children  under  five  years  of  age,  22.5  percent  more 
than  the  April  1950  number  of  16,164,000.  (These 
figures  include  Alaska  in  1959  but  not  in  1950.) 
There  were  32,388,000  children  who  were  from 
five  to  13  years  old  in  1959,  46  percent  more  than 
the  1950  number  of  22,180,000.  The  14-to-17  age 
group  was  estimated  at  10,990,000  in  1959,  larger 
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TABLE  2—PROVISIONAL  ESTIMATES  OF  THE  TOTAL  AND  CIVILIAN  POPULATION  OF  STATES 
AND  OUTLYING  AREAS:  JULY  1,  1959 
(In  thousands,  except  1950  census  population) 


Total 


,          i  in  the  Armed  Forces  stationed  in  each  State  and  eidude  members  of  the  Armed  Forces  over- 

j  estimate  has  been  independently  rounded  to  the  newest  thousand  from  figures  computed  to  the  last  digit:  hence,  the  sums 

of  parts  shown  may  differ  slightly  from  the  totals  shown.  Amounts  and  percents  of  change  are  based  on  unrounded  numbers.  The 
figures  for  the  United  States  for  July  1,  1959,  include  Alaska  and  exclude  Hawaii,  and  those  for  Apr.  1,  1950,  exclude  both  Alaska  and 
Hawaii,  in  accordance  with  the  status  of  these  areas  on  these  dates.  Alaska  was  admitted  to  the  Union  on  Jan.  3,  1959,  and  Hawaii 
was  admitted  on  Aug.  21,  1959. 


AREA 

UNITED  STATES    .... 

REGIONS 
Northeast         

TOTAL 

July  1,  1959 
.     176,365* 

43  903 

POPULATION 

Apr.  1,  1950 
(census) 

150,697,361* 

39,477,986 
44,460,762 
47,197,088 
19,561,525* 

913,774 
533,242 
377,747 
4,690,514 
791,896 
2,007,280 

14,830,192 
4,835,329 
10,498,012 

7,946,627 
3,934,224 
8,712,176 
6,371,766 
3,434,575 

2,982,483 
2,621,073 
3,954,653 
619,636 
652,740 
1,325,510 
1,905,299 

318,085 
2,343,001 
802,178 
3,318,680 
2,005,552 
4,061,929 
2,117,027 
3,444,578 
2.771,305 

2,944,806 
3,291,718 
3,061,743 
2,178,914 

1,909,511 
2,683,516 
2,233,351 
7,711,194 

591,024 
588,637 
290,529 
1,325,089 
681,187 
749,587 
688,862 
160,083 

128,643 
2,378,963 
1,521,341 
10,586,223 

499,794 
2,210,703 
18,937 

Increase  (+)  or 
decrease  (—  ), 
Apr.  lt  1950.  to 
July  1,  1959 

Amount           % 
+25,668*      +17.« 

+4,425        +11.2 
+7,427         +16.7 
+7,334        +15.5 
+6,481*      +33.1" 

+35          +3.9 
+59        +11. 
-S          -1.4 
+261          +5.6 
+83        +10.5 
+408        +20.3 

+1,665        +11.2 
+1,094        +22.6 
+825          +7.9 

+1,753        +22.1 
+704        +17.9 
+1,493        +17.1 
+1,589        +24.9 
+575        +16.7 

+416        +14. 
+188          -£7.2 

+22          +3.*6 
+34          +5.2 
+130          +9.8 
+235         +12.3 

+136        +42.7 

%IS    %} 

+675        -M0.3 

+468        +11.5 
+300        +14  2 
+394        +11.4 
+1,990        +71.8 

+180          +6.1 
+209          +6.3 
+131           +4.3 
+7          +0.3 

-166          -8.7 
+483         +18. 
+43          +1.9 
+1,802        +23.4 

J+16.2 
+12.8 
+9.9 
+26.9 
+197        --29. 
.  -484        +64.5 
--191        +27.7 
+120        +74.9 

+62         +48.2 
+444        4-18.7 
+245         +16.1 
+4,053        +38.3 

+156^      +31.2^ 

4                     4 

CIVILIAN  POPULATION 

Increase  (+)  or 
decrease  (—  ). 
Apr.  1,  1950,  to 
July  1,  19i9 

July  1,  1959    Apr.  1,  1950      Amount              % 
174,566*         149,634*        +24,933*        +16.7* 

43,672            39,344            +4,328          +11. 
51,692            44,369            +7,324          +16.5 
53,678            46,653            +7,025          +15.1 
25,524*           19,269*          +6,256*        +32.S* 

932                 912                 +20            +2.2 
582                 531                +51            +°.6 
371                378                 -7           -1.8 
4,904              4,665               +239            +5.1 
848                 774               >74            +9.5 
2,404              2.001               +403          +20.1 

16,447            14,801            +1,646          +11.1 
5.882              4,802            +1,079          +22.5 
11,303            10,480              +823            +7.9 

9,679              7,938            +1,741          +21.9 
4,630              3,932               +697          +17.7 
10,157              8,672            +1,485          +17.1 
7,946              6,361            +1,586          +24.9 
4,004              3,433               +571          +16.6 

3,394              2,981               +413          +13.9 
2,807              2,621               +186            +7.1 
4,213              3,952              +261            +6.6 
639                 620                 +19            +3.1 
680                650                +30           +4.6 
1,441               1,322               +119            +9. 
2,104              1,887               +217          +11.5 

446                 318               +128          +40.4 
2,971              2,301               +670          +29.1 
819                 787                 +32            +4.1 
3,863              3,208               +655          +20.4 
1,964              2,005                 -41            -2. 
4,452              4,014               +437          +10.9 
2,363              2,096               +268          +12.8 
3,767              3,402               +365          +10.7 
4,674              2,729            +1,945          +71.3 

3,080              2,913               +167            +S.7 
3,483              3,281               +202            +6.1 
3,168              3,053               +114            +3.7 
2,163              2,164                   —1            -0.1 

1,733              1,908              —175            —9.2 
3,143              2,670              +473          +17.7 
2,241              2,218                 +23            +1. 
9,347              7,584            +1,763          +23.2 

681                 589                +92          +15.6 
659                588                +71          --12.1 
318                282                 +35          -  -12.6 
1,654              1,307               +347          --26.5 
854                668              +186          --27.9 
1,212                 742               +470          --63.4 
876                 687               +189          --27.S 
272                 157               +115          +73J 

157                 108                +48          +44.7 
2,766              2,317               +449          +19.4 
1,760              1,519              +242          +15.9 
14,315            10,413            +3,902          +37.5 

599                477              +122          +25.6 
2,338              2,205              +133            +6. 
22                   19                  +3          +14.7 

North  Central      .    . 
South 
West       .    . 

NEW  ENGLAND 
Maine 
New  Hampshire  . 
Vermont          .... 
Massachusetts 
Rhode  Island  .   . 
Connecticut 

.       51,888 
.       54,531 
26,043* 

949 
592 
372 
4,951 
875 
2,415 

MIDDLE  ATLANTIC 
New  York      .... 
New  Jersey 
Pennsylvania    .   .  . 

EAST  NORTH  CENTEAL 
Ohio          
Indiana     

.       16,495 
5,930 
.       11,323 

9,700 
4,638 

Illinois        

10,205 

Michigan    
Wisconsin 

7,960 
4.010 

WEST  NOKTH  CENTRAL 
Minnesota    ..     ..            3,399 
Iowa                                    2,809 
Missouri                             4,243 
North  Dakota                       642 
South  Dakota  ....           687 
Nebraska            .                1,456 
Kansas                .                 2,140 

SOUTH  ATLANTIC 
Delaware                   .           454 
Maryland                            3,031 
District  of  Columbia           840 
Virginia                    .           3,992 
West  Virginia            .         1,965 
North  Carolina          .        4,530 
South  Carolina  ....        2,417 
Georgia                             3.ft3ft 

Florida       .     ... 

EAST  SOUTH  CENTEAL 
Kentucky      . 
Tennessee 
Alabama 
Mississippi 

WEST  SOUTH  CENTEAL 
Arkansas     . 
Louisiana 
Oklahoma  ... 
Tf  xas 

4,761 

3,125 
3,501 
3,193 
2,185 

1,744 
3,166 
2,276 
9,513 

687 
664 
319 
1,682 
879 
1,233 

MOUNTAIN 
Montana   
Idaho        

Wyoming    

Colorado       
New  Mexico  

Utah      
Nevada   

880 
280 

191 
2,823 

PACIFIC 
Alaska 

Washington    

Oregon    

1,766 
.       14,639 

656^ 

4 

California   ...     . 

OUTLYING  AXEAS 
Hawaii      
Puerto  Rico  .... 
American  Samoa  .. 

Source:  Bureau  of  the 

Armitfl  Tfftif  »t  nvm***a> 

Census.    •  Includes  Alaska.  The 

Inr  Tiilv  1     10<0    !•  177  1  fit  MY) 

estimated  total  population  of  the 

1  RwliirlM  AlMclrn      «  TnrrMM  Inrlti 

United  States  (with  Alaska)  including 

AM  th«  ivwuilatlnn  nf  Aliuk*  nn   Tnlv  1 

1959.    '  Figures  not  available. 
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by  30.7  percent  than  in  1950  when  the  group  num- 
bered 8,409,000.  The  number  of  persons  18  to 
24  years  old  decreased,  according  to  the  estimates, 
by  209,000,  or  1.3  percent-from  16,081,000  in  1950 
to  15,872,000  in  1959.  The  number  of  those  25  to 
44  years  old  increased  by  1,441,000,  or  only  3.2 
percent,  from  45,385,000  in  1950  to  46,825,000  in 
1959.  Persons  45  to  64  years  old  were  estimated  at 
35,853,000  in  1959,  an  increase  of  16.7  percent  over 
the  30,720,000  in  1950.  There  were  98,550,000 
persons  in  the  principal  working  ages  (18  to  64 
years)  onjuly  1,  1959,  compared  with  92,186,000 
in  1950.  The  rate  of  growth  for  this  age  group  was 
6.9  percent,  considerably  below  the  rate  for  the  to- 
tal population.  The  number  of  persons  65  and  over 
was  higher  by  26.1  percent  in  1959  than  in  1950, 
15,380,000  compared  with  12,195,000. 

TABLE  3— COMPOSITION  OF  THE  U  S    POPULATION 

BY  AGE,  1959  AND  1950 

(In  thousands) 


Age 

All  ages 
Under  5  years 
5  to  13  years 
14  to  17  years 
18  to  24  years 
25  to  44  years 
45  to  64  years 
6S  years  and  over 
2 1  years  and  over 


Population  tndudtng      Change,  Apr. 
Armed  Forces  Overseas           to  July  lr 
July  1,  1959   Apr  1, 1950    Number 


177,103 
19,795 
32,388 
10,990 
15,872 
46,825 
35,853 
15,380 

106,908 


151,132 
16,164 
22,180 
8,409 
16,081 
45,385 
30,720 
12,195 
97,698 


25,971 
3,632 

10,208 
2,581 
-209 
1,441 
5,134 
3,185 
9,210 


1,  1950 
,1959 
Percent 

17.2 
22.5 
46.0 
30.7 
—1  3 

32 
16  7 
26.1 

9.4 


Marital  Status.  In  the  estimated  civilian  population 
of  122,819,000  persons  14  years  old  and  over  in 
March  1959,  single  males  outnumbered  single  fe- 
males by  2,884,000,  or  14,768,000  to  11,884,000. 
In  the  20-to-29  age  group  among  the  civilian  popu- 
lation there  were  3,770,000  single  men  and  2,079,- 
000  single  women.  Married  couples  living  together 
numbered  39,529,000.  Widows  numbered  8,002,- 
000,  widowers  2,161,000.  An  estimated  1,093,000 
men  and  1,548,000  women  were  divorced  and  had 
not  remarried.  Median  age  at  first  marriage  was  22.3 
years  for  men  and  20.2  years  for  women  in  1959. 
There  had  been  a  long-term  decrease  in  median 
age  at  first  marriage  from  26.1  years  for  men  and 
22  years  for  women  in  1890. 

Households.  There  were  an  estimated  51,302,000 
households  in  the  United  States  in  March  1959,  an 
increase  of  18  percent  over  the  43,554,000  in  March 
1950.  The  total  number  of  households  increased  by 
about  861,000  a  year,  on  the  average,  during  the 
1950-59  period.  However,  urban  and  rural-nonfarm 
households  increased  by  about  a  million  a  year, 
while  rural-farm  households  declined  by  about 
100,000  a  year  during  the  nine-year  period.  In 
March  1959,  there  were  45,909,000  urban  and  rural 
nonf arm  households  and  5,393,000  rural-farm  house- 
holds, as  compared  with  corresponding  figures  of 
37,279,000  and  6,275,000  in  March  1950.  An  esti- 
mated 64  percent  of  all  households  were  in  urban 
areas,  26  percent  in  rural-nonfarm  areas,  and  10 
percent  on  rural  farms  in  1959.  The  number  of  per- 
sons per  household  averaged  3.35  in  1959. 

Television  Households.  In  May  1959,  the  Census 
Bureau  conducted  its  sixth  survey  in  a  series  mea- 
suring the  spread  of  television.  Not  only  has  there 
been  a  steady  increase  in  recent  years  in  households 
with  television  sets-86  percent  of  all  in  May  1959. 
83  percent  in  January  1958.  80  percent  in  April 
1957-but  the  proportion  of  households  with  more 
than  one  set  has  increased.  Eight  percent  of  all 
households  had  two  or  more  sets  in  May  1959,  as 
compared  with  7  percent  in  January  1958,  and  5 
percent  in  April  1957. 


TABLE  4— HOUSEHOLDS  BY  TYPE,  FOR  THE 

UNITED  STATES,  URBAN  AND  RURAL, 

MARCH  1959 

(By  percentage) 


United 

Rural 

Type  of  household 

States 

Urban 

nonf  arm 

Rural 

All  households  . 
Primary  families    . 

1000 
85.6 

1000 
82  8 

100.0 
90.0 

1000 
924 

Husband-wife 
Other  male  head  .  .  . 

74.9 
2.4 

70.6 
2  S 

819 
1  9 

83.6 
3.7 

Female  head 

83 

9  7 

6.2 

5.1 

Primary  individuals  .  . 

143 

17.2 

100 

7.6 

Male      .  . 

46 

5.1 

3.7 

4.3 

Female 

9.7 

12.1 

6.3 

3.3 

Income  of  Individuals  and  Families.  The  Census  Bu- 
reau's annual  survey  of  income  conducted  in  March 
1959,  indicated  that  the  median  income  of  men  and 
women  remained  at  about  the  same  level  in  1958 
as  in  1957.  Among  men,  the  median  income,  which 
had  been  rising  steadily  between  1954  and  1957, 
leveled  off  at  $3,700  in  1957  and  1958.  Among 
women,  the  median  income  in  1957  and  1958  was 
estimated  at  about  $1,200.  The  stability  in  average 
income  between  1957  and  1958,  despite  sizable  un- 
employment and  a  shorter  average  work-week  in 
1958,  is  attributable  in  part  to  continuing  advances 
in  the  earnings  of  workers  who  obtained  wage  in- 
creases under  long-term  agreements  concluded  prior 
to  1958  or  as  a  result  of  wage  contracts  negotiated 
during  die  year. 

The  median  income  of  families  was  estimated  at 
$5,100  in  1958,  about  2  percent  higher  than  in 
1957.  The  $120  gain  in  money  income  between 
1957  and  1958  did  not  represent  a  significant  change 
in  purchasing  power  for  the  average  family,  how- 
ever, since  prices  also  rose  during  this  period.  Of 
the  Nation's  44  million  families,  about  4.5  million, 
or  one  tenth,  received  incomes  of  $10,000  or  more 
in  1958,  and  an  additional  18  million,  or  two  fifths, 
had  incomes  ranging  between  $5,000  and  $10.000. 
At  the  other  end  of  the  income  scale,  10.5  million, 
or  about  one  fourth,  had  incomes  under  $3,000. 
The  remaining  11  million  families  were  in  the 
$3,000-$5,000  income  bracket. 

School  Enrollment.  Enrollment  in  regular  public, 
private,  and  parochial  schools  and  colleges  in  the 
United  States  reached  44,370,000  in  October  1959, 
a  Census  Bureau  survey  showed.  The  1959  figure 
represents  an  increase  of  14,094,000,  or  47  percent, 
over  the  enrollment  in  October  1950.  The  number 
of  kindergarten  pupils  reached  2,032,000  in  1959. 
There  were  29.382,000  pupils  enrolled  at  the  ele- 
mentary level  (grades  one  to  eight)  and  9,616,000 
at  the  high  school  level  (grades  nine  to  12);  about 
6  million  of  the  children  at  these  two  levels  were  at- 
tending junior  high  schools,  some  of  whom  were  in 
combined  junior-senior  high  schools.  Enrollment  in 
colleges  or  professional  schools  stood  at  3,340,000, 
of  whom  about  three  fourths  were  full-time  stu- 
dents. 

Projections  of  Educational  Attainment.  Early  in  1959 
the  Census  Bureau  published  projections  of  the  edu- 
cational attainment  of  the  population  of  the  United 
States  to  1980.  Projecting  current  trends  in  educa- 
tion, and  assuming  no  unusual  political  or  eco- 
nomic conditions  and  no  extreme  changes  in  educa- 
tional practices,  about  95  million  high  school  grad- 
uates and  about  15  million  college  graduates  would 
be  included  in  an  estimated  total  population  of  260 
million  in  1980.  The  1950  Census  data  indicated 
that  the  population  of  151  million  included  38  mil- 
lion high  school  graduates  and  six  million  college 
graduates. 

The  expected  increase  in  numbers  of  graduates 
is  not  due  entirely  to  the  anticipated  increase  in 
population  but  also  to  expectations  of  successively 
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larger  proportions  of  the  population  going  on  to 
complete  higher  levels  of  schooling.  The  projections 
place  55  percent  of  all  persons  15  years  old  or  over 
among  high  school  graduates  in  1980;  in  1950  some 
35  percent  of  all  persons  in  this  age  group  were 
high  school  graduates.  Similarly,  the  projections  for 
1980  indicate  10  percent  of  all  persons  20  years  old 
or  more  will  be  college  graduates;  in  1950,  some  6 
percent  of  all  persons  20  or  older  had  graduated 
from  college.  Another  major  change  indicated  by 
the  projections  places  the  median  number  of  years 
of  school  completed  at  12.2  years  in  1980.  In  1950 
the  average  educational  level  of  the  population  was 
9.3  years. 

Othtr  Census  Bureau  Activities  in  1959.  Preparation 
for  the  Apr.  1,  1960,  Census  of  Population  and 
Housing  was  a  major  project  of  the  Census  Bureau 
in  1959.  An  Advance  Census  Report  Form  would 
be  mailed  to  each  household  in  the  United  States  in 
March  1960,  with  the  request  that  the  answers  to 
basic  questions  about  the  family  and  dwelling  be 
filled  in  and  made  ready  for  the  forthcoming  visit 
of  the  enumerator.  At  every  fourth  household  on 
the  enumerator's  rounds,  a  Census  Household 
Questionnaire  would  be  left  listing  additional  ques- 
tions. The  householder  would  be  asked  to  complete 
this  form  and  send  it  to  the  Census  office  in  a  post- 
age free  envelope.  In  specified  areas  of  low  popu- 
lation density,  the  two-stage  procedure  would  be 
set  aside,  and  the  enumerator  would  collect  the 
sample  data  and  the  100  percent  characteristics  in 
the  same  interview. 

On  July  1, 1959,  responsibility  for  the  publication 
and  analysis  of  labor  force  statistics  based  on  the 
Census  Bureau's  Current  Population  Survey  was 
transferred  to  the  U.S.  Department  of  Labor.  The 
Census  Bureau  continues  to  collect  and  tabulate  the 
data,  but  no  longer  publishes  current  reports  on 
employment  and  unemployment. 

—ROBERT  W.  BURGESS 

PORTS  AND  HARBORS.  At  the  inner  harbor  of  Dover, 
England,  a  method  of  controlling  waves  with  com- 
pressed air  is  being  used  successfully.  Two  parallel 
rows  of  air  bubble  distributors  have  been  placed 
across  the  300-foot  gap  between  the  two  jetties  at 
entrance  to  the  harbor.  When  the  incoming  waves 
become  heavy  air  bubbles  are  released  from  these 
distributors.  The  resulting  turbulence  and  disturb- 
ance to  the  wave  action  reduces  the  height  of  the 
waves  by  about  50  percent. 

Another  new  port  development  reported  ^from 
England  consists  of  a  fender  to  cushion  a  ship's  im- 
pact at  a  wharf.  The  fender  is  controlled  by  hy- 
draulic cylinders  which  absorb  the  energy  of  the 
impact  of  the  ship.  A  method  of  constructing 
wharves  for  the  Montreal  Harbor  in  Canada  con- 
sists of  building  great  concrete  boxes  in  a  dry  dock, 
floating  them  into  place,  weighting  them  with  rock, 
and  settling  them  firmly  on  a  crushed  stone  bed  at 
the  bottom  of  the  harbor. 

Another  unusual  proposal  for  port  construction  is 
the  suggestion  that  H-bombs  may  be  used  to  dig  a 
harbor  in  Alaska,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Ogotoruk 
Creek  near  Cape  Thompson,  175  miles  across  the 
Chukchi  Sea  from  the  Soviet  Union.  There  are  rich 
coal  deposits  near  the  site.  The  construction  of  a 
modern  marine  terminal  for  the  city  of  Anchorage, 
Alaska,  is  underway.  It  will  consist  of  a  wharf  and 
transit  shed,  supported  on  steel  pipe  piles.  A  40-foot 
tidal  variation  requires  a  pile  span  from  deck  to 
harbor  bottom  of  up  to  75  ft.  In  the  winter  a  20-foot 
thickness  of  ice  is  expected  to  adhere  to  the  piles. 

In  Bremerton,  Wash.,  the  U.S.  Navy  is  building 
the  largest  dry  dock  in  the  world.  It  will  be  1,150 
ft.  by  188  ft.  and  its  floor  slab  will  be  61  ft.  below 


the  yard  level.  Contract  was  awarded  for  $21.6 
million.  At  Long  Beach,  Calif.,  a  new  Navy  landing 
is  being  constructed  which  uses  prestressed  concrete 
sheet  piles  to  form  protective  jetties.  The  facility 
will  provide  20  floating  berths  for  fleet  shore  boats. 
Because  of  the  Long  Beach  subsidence  problem, 
which  is  now  under  gradual  control,  the  jetties  were 
designed  for  additional  heightening  at  a  future  date. 
Two  great  breakwaters  consisting  of  prestressed 
concrete  cylinders  are  being  constructed  in  the  Gulf 
of  Mexico  area,  one  in  Lake  Pontchartrain  near  New 
Orleans,  La.,  and  the  other  in  the  Gulf  of  Mexico 
offshore  from  Pass  Christian,  Miss.  The  Port  Com- 
mission of  Houston,  Tex.,  authorized  the  sale  of 
$12.5  million  in  revenue  bonds  to  finance  the  biggest 
building  program  in  its  history.  The  Port  of  Beau- 
mont is  contemplating  a  $300,000  expansion  pro- 
gram. Between  now  and  1970  New  Orleans  will 
spend  $121.7  million  for  new  and  expanded 
wharves,  larger  grain  elevators,  and  a  materials 
handling  plant  in  the  Mississippi  River  Gulf  Outlet. 
A  $14.4  to  $17.9  million  port  improvement  program 
for  Gulfport  has  been  recommended.  Baltimore's 
old  Harbor  Field  airport  will  be  transformed  into  a 
deep-water  terminal  for  ocean  vessels  at  a  probable 
cost  of  about  $25  million  in  construction. 

The  development  of  the  Port  of  New  York  con- 
tinues. A  $40  million  project  to  reclaim  the  run- 
down waterfront  of  lower  East  River  in  Manhattan 
has  been  announced.  It  will  include  the  construction 
of  many  new  port  facilities  and  the  tearing  down  of 
old  ones.  A  new  $6.4  million  pier  in  the  Fulton 
Terminal  area  at  Brooklyn  was  opened  in  August.  It 
is  a  huge  two  berth  pier  which  is  the  fifth  of  ten 
installations  to  be  completed  under  the  Port  of  New 
York  Authority's  $85  million  redevelopment  pro- 
gram for  the  Brooklyn  waterfront.  Other  develop- 
ments are  going  on  in  the  New  Jersey  side  of  the 
harbor.  Dredging  in  the  Hudson  River  is  aiding 
Jersey  port  development  and  is  filling  a  meadow 
there.  The  N.Y.  State  Legislature  is  considering  the 
development  of  the  State's  seven  largest  Great  Lake 
ports.  At  Newington,  N.H.,  an  economical  offshore 
anchorage  is  being  provided  with  eight  anchored 
tripods  of  caissons.  This  is  a  new  development  espe- 
cially useful  for  ship  anchorages  on  rock. 

Much  new  harbor  work  is  needed  along  the  St. 
Lawrence  Seaway  project.  Reports  so  far  issued  by 
the  Army  Engineers  indicate  that  the  Federal  gov- 
ernment must  spend  these  amounts  to  give  the  har- 
bors seaway  capability:  Ashland,  Wis.,  $1.5  million; 
Ashtabula,  Ohio,  $4.1  million;  Buffalo,  N.Y.,  $2.35 
million;  Chicago,  111.,  more  than  $5  million;  Cleve- 
land, Ohio,  $2.5  million;  Duluth,  Minn.,  $4.9  mil- 
lion; Erie,  Pa..  $1.73  million;  Indiana  Harbor,  Ind., 
almost  $1  million;  Lorraine,  Ohio,  $19.2  million; 
Marquette  Harbor,  Mich.,  $240,000:  Presque  Isle, 
Mich.,  $220,000;  Sandusky.  Ohio,  $5.8  million;  To- 
ledo, Ohio,  almost  $15  million;  and  Two  Harbors, 
Minn.,  $160,000. 

At  St.  John's,  Newfoundland,  a  $13  million  reno- 
vation project  is  underway.  In  Venezuela  the  Creole 
Petroleum  Corporation  has  just  completed  a  $7.3 
million  expansion  program  at  its  terminal  at  Amuay. 
The  program  included  the  construction  of  a  1,107- 
foot  pier  with  a  loading  capacity  of  40,000  bbl.  of 
oil  per  hour.  The  harbor  was  dredged  to  accommo- 
date tankers  of  41-foot  draft. 

Major  construction  of  a  three  dock  system  in 
Liverpool,  England,  has  been  underway.  These 
docks  are  protected  by  locks  because  the  Mercy 
River  has  a  tidal  difference  of  30  ft.  The  new  lock  is 
scheduled  to  be  in  use  at  the  end  of  1960  and  the 
final  widening  of  the  Langton  quay  will  be  com- 
pleted in  1963.  The  cost  is  estimated  at  $45  million. 
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A  new  deep  sea  harbor  at  Rostock  in  East  Ger- 
many is  due  to  receive  its  first  ship  next  May.  It  will 
be  able  to  handle  between  25  and  80  million  tons  of 
cargo  a  year  by  1965.  Israel  is  to  have  a  new  port 
called  Ashdod  along  a  straight  stretch  of  the  Medi- 
terranean Coast.  The  projected  finger  pier  system 
will  permit  the  berthing  of  from  18  to  22  ships  when 
the  first  phase  of  the  project  is  completed.  Con- 
struction has  begun  on  a  $20  million  improvement 
program  for  the  Saudi  Arabian  port  of  Dammam. 
The  project  calls  for  the  construction  of  an  artificial 
island,  2,000  ft.  by  700  ft.,  that  will  provide  berths 
for  four  vessels.  —WARREN  E.  ROWLAND 

PORTUGAL.  A  republic  in  southwest  Europe.  Area 
(including  the  Azores  and  Madeira):  35,587  sq.mi. 
Pop.  (1959  est):  9  million.  Principal  cities  (1950 
census):  Lisbon  (capital)  790,434  inhabitants, 
Oporto  284,842,  Setubal  44,030,  Coimbra  42,640, 
Funchal  37,215,  and  Braga  32,624. 

Education  and  lUligion.  Since  1911,  education  for 
children  between  the  ages  of  7  and  11  has  been 
compulsory.  In  1956-57,  there  were  16,678  primary 
schools  with  a  registration  of  841,422:  380  sec- 
ondary schools  had  76,637  students;  ana  274  tech- 
nical and  normal  schools  had  together  a  total  regis- 
tration of  some  18,000.  There  are  universities  at 
Lisbon,  Coimbra,  and  Oporto.  In  1956-57  the  regis- 
tration in  all  universities  was  12,762.  The  Tech- 
nical University  in  Lisbon  had  2,760  students.  The 
chief  religion  is  Roman  Catholic. 

Production.  Agriculture,  forestry,  and  fishing  are 
practiced  extensively.  The  chief  production  items 
are  wheat,  barley,  rice,  oats,  fruit,  wine,  olive  oil, 
cork,  and  sardines.  Rich  mineral  resources  exist,  in- 
cluding coal,  copper,  tin,  limestone,  kaolin,  gold, 
wolframite,  and  beryl.  Forests  of  oak,  cork,  pine,  ana 
chestnut  cover  almost  20  percent  of  the  country. 
The  fishing  industry  is  important.  Chief  industrial 
production  items  include  steel,  ships,  fabrics,  and 
cork  manufacture. 

Portion  Trad*.  Imports  in  1958  were  valued  at 
13.79  billion  escudos,  exports  at  8.29  billion  es- 
cudos.  The  chief  imports  are  crude  and  manufac- 
tured cotton,  foodstuffs  (dried  cod,  wheat,  corn, 
rice,  coffee,  sugar),  hides,  ammonium  sulphate,  and 
petroleum  products.  The  major  export  items  are 
cork,  wine,  sardines,  olive  oil,  resin,  turpentine, 
pyrites,  and  wolfram. 

Transportation  and  Communication.  In  1957  there 
were  18,331  mi.  of  roads  and  2,228  mi.  of  railroad 
track.  There  were  304,937  telephones.  The  merchant 
marine  included  313  vessels  of  533,759  gross  tons. 
There  are  19  airlines  serving  Portugal. 

Finance.  Revenue  for  195$  was  estimated  at  8.59 
billion  escudos;  expenditure  8.57  billion  escudos. 
The  escudo  fluctuated  from  U.S.$0.0350  to  $0.0353 
at  the  official  exchange  in  1959. 

Government.  The  republic  of  Portugal  is  a  unitary 
corporative  republic,  according  to  its  constitution, 
adopted  on  Mar.  19,  1933,  which  provides  for  the 
popular  election  of  a  president  for  a  term  of  seven 
years;  a  corporative  chamber  of  appointed  members 
representing  the  various  economic,  administrative, 
moral,  and  cultural  associations  making  up  the  Por- 
tuguese corporative  system— the  number  of  members 
varies;  ana  a  national  assembly  of  120  members 
elected  for  four-year  terms  by  citizen  electors. 

A  state  council  which  includes  the  premier,  the 
presidents  of  the  national  assembly,  the  corporative 
chamber,  and  the  supreme  court,  the  public  prose- 
cutor, and  ten  other  members  assists  the  president  of 
the  republic.  President:  Americo  Tomas.  Premier: 
Dr.  Antonio  de  Oliveira  Salazar. 

Eventt,  1959.  PofMcaf  Acttvtth*.  The  fflness  of  Dr. 
Antonio  Oliveira  Salazar,  dictator  of  Portugal  for 


the  past  30  years,  gave  birth  to  speculations  as  to 
his  successor,  as  well  as  to  the  future  prospects  of 
his  regime  as  a  whole.  Last  year's  elections,  in  which 
over  one  fourth  of  the  voters  openly  expressed  their 
dissatisfaction  with  the  regime,  continues  to  have  its 
repercussions. 

In  January,  General  Humberto  Delgado,  opposi- 
tion leader  and  defeated  presidential  candidate,  took 
political  asylum  in  the  Brazilian  Embassy.  The  gov- 
ernment had  previously  retired  General  Delgado 
from  the  armea  forces,  charging  him  with  subversive 
activities.  Delgado  said  he  had  requested  asylum 
because  he  believed  that  his  arrest  was  imminent. 
The  government  declared  in  response  that  it  had 
no  intention  of  prosecuting  him. 

Another  member  of  opposition,  the  playwright 
Henrique  Galvao,  a  political  prisoner  since  1953, 
escaped  from  a  prison  nospital,  and  obtained  asylum 
at  the  Argentine  Embassy.  In  May,  another  writer, 
Rodrigo  de  Abreu,  was  given  asylum  in  the  Cuban 
Embassy.  Abreu  was  active  in  support  of  General 
Delgado  and  had  also  written  against  Salazar. 

In  June,  with  the  Premier's  recovery  and  his  re- 
sumption of  active  control,  a  degree  of  tranquility 
returned  to  the  country.  The  Premier  warned  that 
he  was  prepared  to  suppress  all  opposition,  claiming 
that  an  "international  campaign  had  been  un- 
leashed against  the  "two  states  of  the  Iberian  Penin- 
sula." As  a  result,  police  activities  intensified,  and 
arrests  were  made  not  only  among  the  moderate  so- 
cialists but  among  the  rigntwing  opposition  groups, 
such  as  the  Christian  Democrats,  Liberals,  and 
Monarchists.  Late  in  the  fall  excitement  was  gener- 
ated by  a  statement  published  in  three  important 
Lisbon  newspapers,  calling  attention  to  the  great 
service  rendered  to  the  country  by  the  monarchy. 
Many  considered  the  statement  in  the  nature  of  a 
trial-balloon  by  the  Premier.  The  present  Pretender 
to  the  throne  is  Dom  Duarte  Nuno,  the  Duke  of 
Braganza,  whose  house  had  been  banned  forever 
from  Portugal  in  1911. 

Plofi  and  Protests.  In  May.  the  Minister  of  Interior 
disclosed  that  an  attempted  uprising  that  had  taken 
place  in  March  had  been  put  down  by  the  police. 
Twenty-two  civilians  and  nine  army  officers  had 
been  arrested.  The  Minister  called  the  movement 
Communist-inspired  and  hinted  at  connections  with 
General  Delgado's  supporters.  General  Delgado, 
who  had  in  the  meantime  been  permitted  to  leave 
for  Brazil,  ridiculed  the  charges  of  Communism 
from  Rio  de  Janeiro,  but  refused  to  comment  on 
his  connection  with  the  affair. 

Tlie  students  of  the  three  Portuguese  universities, 
Lisbon,  Coimbra,  and  Oporto,  sent  a  polite  note  of 
protest  to  Oliveira  Salazar,  calling  attention  to  the 
obsolete  system  of  education,  political  repression  in 
university  matters,  and  inadequate  facilities.  They 
noted  that  less  than  three  percent  of  the  university 
student  body  came  from  working-class  families;  and 
they  stated  that  the  allocation  hi  the  national  budget 
for  education  was  insufficient. 

CoiMfftvffofia/  Cfcanao.  On  February  13,  the  Na- 
tional Assembly  unanimously  approved  a  bill  giving 
itself  the  right  to  amend  the  constitution  without 
the  five-year  delay  provided  for  in  the  constitution. 
After  long  debates,  the  Assembly  in  June  approved 
the  amended  charter,  which  went  into  effect  die  fol- 
lowing month.  The  main  change  is  in  the  method 
of  electing  the  president.  In  the  future  he  will  be 
selected  by  an  electoral  college  formed  by  members 
of  the  Assembly,  the  Corporative  Chamber,  and 
representatives  of  municipalities  and  overseas  pos- 
sessions, instead  of  by  direct  suffrage  as  in  the  1958 
elections.  Another  change  makes  the  presidential 
term  one  of  seven  yean  instead  of  five. 
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It  was  expected  that  the  new  law  would  further 
restrict  the  political  freedom  of  the  Portuguese. 
Catholic  circles  were  dissatisfied,  for  their  part,  be- 
cause the  new  constitution  did  not  invoke  the  name 
of  God. 

Economic  Notes.  Exports  during  the  first  seven 
months  of  1959  amounted  to  $153  million  and  im- 
ports to  $265  million,  leaving  an  unfavorable  bal- 
ance of  $112  million.  Germany  was  the  most  im- 
portant supplier  of  imports,  accounting  for  over  30 
percent  of  the  nation's  total.  Principal  imports  were 
steel,  industrial  machinery,  cotton,  crude  oil,  and 
vehicles.  Exports  were  cork,  wine,  fish  and  cotton 
fabrics. 

Since  Portugal  does  not  belong  to  the  European 
Common  Market,  serious  consideration  was  given  to 
the  alignment  of  Portugal  with  the  "Outer  Seven" 
nations  of  Britain,  Sweden,  Norway,  Denmark, 
Austria,  and  Switzerland,  and  Portugal  joined  in  ne- 
gotiations to  that  effect. 

The  government  announced  the  beginning  of  an- 
other six-year  development  plan  in  1960,  calling 
for  an  expenditure  of  $769  million.  The  first  six-year 
plan  involved  the  expenditure  of  about  $400  million 
and  ended  in  1959. 

Portugal's  exchange  reserves  were  sound,  in  spite 
of  the  unfavorable  trade  balance,  and  totaled  over 
$700  million.  A  National  Development  Bank  was 
created  in  August  to  facilitate  the  establishment  of 
new  economic  enterprises.  Strong  emphasis  on  re- 
forestation was  announced  by  the  government  as 
one  of  the  important  items  of  the  second  six-year 
plan.  —MIGUEL  JORRIN 

PORTUGUESE  GUINEA.  An  overseas  territory  of  Por- 
tugal located  in  west  Africa.  Area:  13,948  sq.mi. 
Pop.  (1958  est):  559,000.  Capital  and  chief  port: 
Bissau  with  18,309  inhabitants  (1950).  The  econ- 
omy of  the  country  depends  on  agriculture;  the 
main  products  are  j>eanuts,  rice,  palm  oil  and  ker- 
nels, and  hides.  Foreign  trade  (1955):  imports 
187.3  million  escudos,  exports  152.9  million  es- 
cudos.  Finance  (1956):  revenue  131,010,022  es- 
cudos, expenditure  135,080,051  escudos.  The  escudo 
equals  U.S.$0.035.  The  territory  has  financial  and 
administrative  autonomy  and  is  headed  by  a  gov- 
ernor responsible  to  the  Portuguese  Minister  of 
Overseas  Territories.  Governor:  Capt.  Lieut.  An- 
t6nio  Augusto  Peixoto  Correia. 
PORTUGUESE  INDIA.  An  overseas  territory  of  Portu- 
gal located  on  the  west  coast  of  India  and  compris- 
ing Gda,  the  islands  of  Angediva,  Sao  Jorge,  and 
Morcegos,  and  Damfto  and  Diu.  Capital:  Goa,  31,- 
950  inhabitants.  Total  area:  1,619  sq.mi.  Pop.  ( 1958 
est):  648,000.  Trade  (1956):  imports  114,051,886 
rupias;  exports  82,741,364  rupias.  Chief  exports 
were  coconuts,  fish,  spices,  cashew  nuts,  salt,  man- 
ganese, and  copra.  Finance  (1957):  revenue  and 
expenditure  balanced  at  194.5  million  escudos  (est.). 
The  rupia  equals  U.S.$0.209.  The  administration  is 
headed!  by  a  governor  general.  Governor  General: 
Brig.  Manuel  Antonio  Vassalo  e  Silva. 
PORTUGUESE  LITERATURE.  Premier  Salazar's  70th 
birthday  reminded  the  Portuguese  that  there  must 
soon  be  a  change  of  government,  and  there  was 
some  expression  of  a  desire  for  a  freer  intellectual 
climate.  In  A  cidade  das  fores,  an  unusual  novel 
about  Florentine  students  in  1939  and  1940, 
Augusto  Abelaira  depicted  the  deleterious  effect  of 
a  long  dictatorship  upon  intellectual  life,  and  the 
publication  of  Dr.  Zhivago  was  hailed  because  of 
the  book's  plea  for  liberty  of  expression.  However, 
there  were  no  indications  that  the  government  was 
about  to  relax  its  censorship.  The  Conselho  de 
Leitura  prevented  the  presentation  of  two  plays  by 
Alfredo  Cortes;  and  Aquilino  Ribeiro,  who  wrote 


for  Dr.  Zhtoago,  came  under  govern- 

;  attack  for  "injurias  a  magistratura"  in  Quando 

os  lobos  uivam,  a  novel  dealing  with  peasant  re- 
sistance to  an  attempt  to  reforest  public  grazing 
lands. 

The  continued  intellectual  proximity  of  Brazil 
and  Portugal  was  emphasized  by  the  fourth  Luso- 
Brazilian  colloquium,  neld  in  Bahia,  and  more  espe- 
cially by  the  discussion  in  Brazilian  newspapers  of 
the  case  of  Quando  os  lobos  uivam,  which  soon 
appeared  in  a  Brazilian  edition.  Brazilian  books 
dealing  with  Portuguese  literature  included  l/m 
Fernando  Pessoa  by  the  expatriate  Agostinho  da 
Silva  and  Casais  Monteiro's  Apoesia  da  Presence," 
published  by  the  Ministry  of  Education.  Antonio 
Botto.  one  of  Portugal's  greatest  poets,  died  in 
Brazil  after  having  lived  there  for  12  years.  An- 
other poet,  Alberto  de  Monsarraz,  died  in  Portugal. 

fiction.  Psychological  studies  predominated,  and 
women  writers  held  their  own  in  a  competitive  field. 
At  her  death  in  1958  Portugal's  greatest  woman 
writer,  Irene  Lisboa,  left  a  legacy  of  several  unpub- 
lished volumes,  one  of  which,  Queres  ouvirr  Eu 
conto,  has  now  appeared.  Her  place  may  be  taken 
by  the  talented  Maria  Judite  ae  Carvalho,  whose 
first  book  of  short  stories,  Tanta  gente,  Mariana, 
unsentimentally  challenges  Portuguese  assumptions 
about  woman's  place  in  society.  Eva,  a  first  novel 
by  Emilia  Freire  Salema,  is  noteworthy  for  the  skill 
with  which  the  characters  are  presented.  Maria  da 
Graca  Freire  won  the  Eca  de  Queir6s  prize  with 
A  terra  foi-lhe  negada,  the  most  discussed  novel  of 
the  year.  Although  it  deals  with  the  marriage  of  a 
Portuguese  girl  of  good  family  to  a  colored  youth 
educated  in  Lisbon,  it  is  not  a  novel  of  social  pro- 
test but  rather  a  discerning  psychological  study  of 
mismated  individuals  whose  difference  in  color  com- 
plicates but  does  not  cause  their  unhappiness.  In 
O  galo  canta  na  baiaf  Manuel  Lopes  continues  his 
studies  of  his  own  Cape  Verde  Islands.  Paco  d'Arcos' 
latest  collection  of  short  stories,  Carnaval,  contains 
two  tales  about  people  who,  after  having  lived  in 
Africa,  are  not  completely  successful  in  an  attempt 
to  come  to  terms  with  Lisbon.  Voices  of  Africa  are 
heard  in  Mario  Andrade's  Antologia  da  poesia  negra 
de  exnress&o  portuguesa.  and  the  problems  that  face 
Angola  are  penetratingly  analyzed  in  Angola  e  o 
futuro  by  Augusto  Casimiro. 

Three  novelists  with  long  established  reputa- 
tions published  new  books.  Fernando  Namora's 
Cidade  solitdria  is  a  group  of  psychological  stories, 
chiefly  with  urban  settings.  Jose  Rodrigues  Miguels, 
who  was  awarded  the  Camilo  Castelo  Branco  prize 
for  last  year's  Leah,  used  his  hospital  experiences 
for  a  psychological  novel,  Urn  homem  sorri  a  morte, 
and  Urbano  Tavares  Rodrigues,  whose  Uma  pedrada 
no  charco  won  the  Ricardo  Malheiros  prize  for  1958, 
wrote  his  first  novel,  Bastardos  do  sol.  A  psycho- 
logical novel  which  was  not  completely  successful 
was  Faure  de  Rosa's  De  profundis.  A  study  of  a 
man  who  is  aware  of  his  sin  but  unable  to  keep 
from  sinning,  it  recalls  Mauriac's  themes  but  not 
his  technical  power.  The  most  important  novel  of 
social  protest  was  Manuel  de  Fonseca's  tragic  Seara 
do  vento,  which  continues  his  Ciclo  de  fome,  deal- 
ing as  it  does  with  the  poverty  and  despair  of  the 
Alentejo  peasants. 

Po«try.  Although  Fernando  Pessoa  is  still  con- 
sidered the  strongest  influence  in  contemporary 
poetry,  other  influences  were  also  felt.  The  delicate 
images  and  the  sensitively  recorded  sense  impres- 
sions of  Eugdnio  Andraae's  melancholy  Corac&o 
do  dia  recall  Juan  Ram6n  Jimenez.  The  poems  of 
Flora  e  fauna,  symbolic  and  obscure  in  their  con- 
templation of  nature,  owe  some  of  their  qualities 
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to  Tomaz  Kim's  acquaintance  with  modern  English 
poetry.  The  fluid  style  of  Fernando  Guimaraes" 
Habitant es  do  amor  contrasts  with  the  serene  clas- 
sicism of  Jos£  Terra's  collection  of  sonnets,  Espelho 
do  invisivel,  which  express  the  banality  of  modern 
life.  Another  poet  wno  is  modern  in  theme  but 
classical    in    intent    is    Ant6nio    Salvado,    whose 
recherche  images  and  preoccupation  with  form, 
as  revealed  in  Recdndito,  seem  to  reflect  the  influ- 
ence of  modern  Italian  poetry.  Among  the  older 
poets  who  published  volumes  this  year  are  Campos 
de     Figueiredo     (Cannes    do    figueiral),     Jos6 
Loureiro  Botas  (Nasci  a  beira  do  mar)  and  An- 
tonio Rebordao  Navarro  (Poema  para  Anne  Frank). 
Biography  and  Essays.  Perhaps  the  most  important 
biographical  writing  was  contained  in  Sebastiao 
da  Gama's  Didrio,  which  tells  of  his  experiments 
as  a  student-teacher  of  Portuguese  at  a  liceu.  Jaime 
Brasil  wrote  Leonardo  da  Vinci  e  o  seu  tempo,  and 
Vitorino  Nemesio  left  the  fields  of  poetry  and  fiction 
to  write  his  Vida  e  obra  do  Infante  D.  Henrique  in 
commemoration  of  the  fifth  centenary  of  the  In- 
fante's death.  Hernani  Cidade  began  the  first  part 
of  Os  grandes  Portugueses,  a  series  of  biographies 
that  he  is  editing,  with  an  essay  by  Jaime  Cortesao, 
whose  Raposo  Tavares  the  Brazilian  Ministry  of  Ed- 
ucation published  in   1958.   His  chief  work  this 
year  has  been  his  Descobrimentos  Portugueses,  now 
appearing  in  fascicles.  The  equally  indefatigable 
Aquilino  Ribeiro  used  a  recently  found  manuscript 
for  a  new  biography,  Dom  Frei  Bartolomeu:  As 
tres  disgracas  teotogais.  Sampaio  Bruno's  life  was 
studied  by  Jos£  Pereira  de  Sampaio  in  Sampaio 
Bruno:  Sua  vida  e  sua  obra  and  his  ideas  by  Joel 
Serrao  in  Sampaio  Bruno:  O  homem  e  o  pensa- 
mento.  In  Temas  oitocentistas  Joel  Serrao  depicted 
the  transformation  wrought  in  Portuguese  life  by 
19th  century  mechanization.   Vieira   de   Almeida 
dealt  with  the  psychological  aspects  of  language  in 
his  Aspectos  de  filosofia  da  linguagem.  Orlando 
Vitorino  published  a  translation  of  Hegel,  Estetica: 
A  ideia  e  o  ideal,  and  an  original  volume  based 
on  Hegel's  ideas,  Filosofia,  ciSncia  e  religido.  The 
growing  Portuguese  interest  in  philosophy  is  also 
reflected  in  Amorim  de  Carvalho's  Deus  e  o  homem 
na  poesia  e  na  filosofia,  in  which,  like  Joel  Serrao, 
he  denies  that  there  is  a  Portuguese  school  of  phi- 
losophy. Craveiro  da  Silva's  Antero  de  Quental: 
Evolucdo   de  seu  pensamento  filos6fico  analyzes 
Antero's  ideas  about  religion,  philosophy,  and  so- 
ciology. 

Important  books  of  literary  scholarship  include: 
Helena  Cidade  Moura's  edition  of  Sa  Carneiro's 
Cartas  a  Fernando  Pessoa;  Mario  Sacramento's 
Fernando  Pessoa:  Poeta  da  hora  absurda;  Ant6nio 
Quadros'  A  existencia  literdria,  a  collection  of  es- 
says on  contemporary  writers;  and  the  new  series 
edited  by  Pinheiro  Torres  and  Egito  Goncalves, 
Poetas  do  Seculo  XX,  of  which  the  first  volume  has 
appeared.  In  Spain  Vigueira  Barreiro  published 
a  study  of  Paco  a'Arcos. 

Drama.  Many  new  plays  and  studies  of  the  theater 
were  published.  Antonio  Jose*  Saraiva,  in  his  intro- 
duction to  Teatro  de  Gil  Vicente,  an  anthology, 
compared  his  subject  to  Berthold  Brecht.  Luiz 
Francisco  Rebello  began  the  publication  of  30  plays 
in  Teatro  portuRues:  Do  romantismo  aos  nossos  dias 
after  he  had  edited  six  of  his  own  plays,  including 
one  produced  in  1959,  Os  pdssaros  de  asas  cortadas. 
Mario  Sacramento  also  brought  out  a  collection  of 
four  plays,  Teatro  anatdmico.  They  are  experimen- 
tal in  nature  and  are  significantly  preceded  by  an 
essav  on  Pirandello. 

The  theatrical  season  was  international  and  bril- 
liant; the  festival  at  Sintra  was  attended  by  lonesco, 


who  saw  a  French  production  of  two  of  his  plays. 
Portuguese  audiences  also  saw  Kabal  und  Liebe, 
Requiem,  Waiting  for  Godot,  and  a  splendid  pro- 
duction of  Fabbri  s  The  Trial  of  Jesus  at  the  Teatro 
Nacional.  They  saw  their  first  production  of  Wozzek 
and  Braga  Santos'  original  opera  Merope,  which 
was  based  on  Garrett's  play.  The  most  important 
new  dramas  were  Costa  Ferreira's  Urn  homem  sd 
and  Lugre,  a  picture  of  life  on  a  fishing  schooner 
by  Bernardo  Santareno,  whose  book  Nos  mares  do 
fan  do  mundo  is  based  on  his  experiences  as  a 
physician  with  the  codfish  fleet.  Castro  and  O  gebo 
e  a  sombra  were  revived. 

Ntw  Magazines.  O  jornal  de  cuUura,  published  by 
students,  has  essays  on  aspects  of  national  and 
international  culture.  Pirdmide  and  Tempo  presente 
are  new  literary  magazines.  The  most  important 
new  magazine  to  appear  in  many  years  was  the 
bimonthly  Coldquio,  published  by  the  Gulbenkian 
Foundation  and  edited  by  Hernani  Cidade  with  ar- 
ticles on  literature,  art,  and  drama. 

—RAYMOND  S.  SAYEHS 

POST  OFFICE,  U.S.  Giant  strides  have  been  made  by 
this  governmental  department  during  fiscal  year 
1959  and  the  first  half  of  fiscal  1960  in  providing 
the  American  people  with  a  more  improved  and 
effective  postal  service.  Progress  has  been  centered 
chiefly  in  three  fields:  building,  mechanization,  and 
legislature. 

This  department  since  1954,  through  the  new 
commercial  leasing  program,  has  constructed  with- 
out capital  expenditure  to  the  Federal  government 
over  3,100  completely  modern,  new  postal  facili- 
ties. Negotiations  for  more  than  three  new  facilities 
are  being  completed  with  each  working  day.  These 
structures,  such  as  post  offices,  branches,  stations 
and  sub-stations  mark  a  revolutionary  departure 
from  construction  of  costly  and  monumental,  Fed- 
erally-owned and  nontaxable  buildings. 

Mechanization  and  automation  moved  forward 
with  the  opening  of  the  "World's  Most  Mechanized 
Post  Office*'  in  Washington,  D.C.,  on  Mar.  3,  1959. 
This  structure  houses  the  latest  developments  in 
automation  such  as  a  high  speed  address  reading 
machine;  letter  sorters,  one  of  which  is  capable  or 
accepting  coded  letters  and  distributing  them  to 
any  one  of  1,000  destinations;  serni-automatic  par- 
cel post  sorting  machine,  capable  of  sorting  14,400 
parcels  an  hour;  mail  flow  conveyor  belt  system, 
designed  to  move  letters  between  sorting  areas; 
package  tying  machines  and  stamp  vending  devices. 
This  post  office  acts  as  a  working  postal  laboratory 
for  engineering  advances  in  mechanical  and  elec- 
tronic mail  handling  devices. 

The  announcement  of  a  contract  to  build  "Project 
Gateway",  a  revolutionary,  fully  mechanized  post 
office  in  Oakland,  Calif.,  was  made  Aug.  26,  1959. 
The  West  Coast  structure  follows  by  less  than  a 
year  the  announcement  of  a  similar  contract  award 
to  build  the  first  laboratory  type  post  office  in 
Providence,  R.I.,  called  Project  Turnkey.  The  Rhode 
Island  project  is  scheduled  for  completion  in  Sep- 
tember 1960. 

On  Tune  8, 1959,  this  Department  began  explora- 
tion of  a  new  technique  of  communication,  Missile 
Mail.  The  missile,  a  Navy  Regulus  I,  was  launched 
by  a  U.S.  submarine  in  the  Atlantic  and  landed  at 
the  auxiliary  Naval  Air  Station  at  Mayport,  Fla. 
This  was  the  first  official  mail  delivery  by  guided 
missile. 

The  much  needed  parcel  post  rate  increases,  re- 
quested by  the  Postmaster  General  in  November 
1958,  were  approved  by  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission  Nov.  20,  1959,  and  will  be  put  into 
effect  Feb.  1,  1960.  In  petitioning  the  Interstate 
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Commerce  Commission  for  the  increase,  this  De- 
partment reported  annual  losses  on  parcel  post  were 
about  $88  million.  The  increases  will  average  about 
17.1  percent. 

For  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1959,  Post 
Office  Department  revenues  were  $3,035,250,808, 
and  expenditures  $3,640,368,053,  resulting  in  a 
deficit  of  $605,117,245. 

At  the  end  of  the  1959  fiscal  year,  U.S.  Treasury 
Savings  Stamps  were  on  sale  at  approximately  17,- 
000  post  offices.  Sales  for  the  fiscal  year  amounted 
to  $19,274,000.  During  the  year,  86,000  U.S.  Sav- 
ings Bonds  were  sold  in  about  1,220  post  offices  in 
behalf  of  the  Treasury. 

Through  the  35,750  post  offices,  the  8,865  classi- 
fied, contract  and  rural  branches  and  stations,  a 
total  of  61,247,220,000  pieces  of  mail  were  received 
for  domestic  mails  and  foreign  destinations,  trans- 
ported, and  delivered  during  the  1959  fiscal  year. 
This  represents  an  increase  of  1.86  percent  or 
1,117,309,000  pieces  over  the  preceding  year. 

During  fiscal  year  1959  the  Postal  Service  trans- 
ported 1,209,417,000  pieces  of  fourth  class  (parcel 
post)  zone  rate  packages,  weighing  about  7,500,- 
578,000  Ib.  For  the  previous  year  the  totals  were 
1,170,119,000  and  5,860,973,000,  respectively. 

There  were  249,558  miles  of  domestic  air  mail 
routes  in  the  United  States  on  June  30,  1959,  and 
during  the  fiscal  year  mails  were  flown  114,336,482 
ton-miles  over  these  routes.  Ton-miles  for  the  pre- 
vious year  were  103,322,381.  U.S.-flag  air  carriers 
transported  11,676,320  Ib.  of  foreign  mails  during 
the  year. 

A  total  of  9,189,211  families,  comprising  34,090,- 
208  persons  were  served  each  week-day  by  31,377 
Rural  Free  Delivery  routes,  extending  over  1,752,- 
601  miles,  during  fiscal  1959.  This  was  a  reduction 
of  88  rural  routes  from  the  preceding  year,  but  an 
increase  of  1,752.601  in  route  mileage. 

At  the  end  ot  the  1959  fiscal  year  there  were 
1,740,000  depositors  in  the  Postal  Savings  System, 
compared  with  1,925,852  on  June  30,  1958,  a  de- 
crease of  185,852.  Outstanding  principal  to  the 
credit  of  depositors  at  the  end  of  1959  was  $1,043,- 
452,661,  a  decrease  of  $170,155,000  for  the  year. 
Depositories  on  June  30,  1959  numbered  6,335,  or 
536  fewer  than  on  June  30,  1958. 

The  Postal  Service  made  use  of  27,443  buildings, 
leased,  rented,  or  government-owned,  during  fiscal 
1959.  The  number  of  buildings  utilized  during  fiscal 
1958  was  27,136. 

At  the  close  of  fiscal  1959  the  Postal  Service  was 
operating  37,206  vehicles,  comprising  government- 
owned  trucks  and  tractors,  trailers,  and  special  pur- 
pose conveyances.  The  total  at  the  end  of  the  pre- 
vious year  was  30,340  vehicles.  As  of  June  30,  1959, 
approximately  80  percent  of  the  department's  ve- 
hicles have  been  converted  to  modern,  lighter 
weight,  standardized  equipment.  It  is  also  planned 
to  have  all  postal  vehicles  painted  by  fiscal  1960  in 
the  new  red,  white,  and  blue  colors. 
POTATOES,  incl.  Sw««tpototo«>.  The  United  States 
produced  242,998,000  cwt.  in  1959,  according  to 
the  Agricultural  Marketing  Service.  This  was  9  per- 
cent below  the  large  1958  crop  but  6  percent  above 
the  1949-57  average.  The  acreage  harvested 
dropped  5  percent  below  1958  to  1,392,200.  Yields 
per  acre  also  were  down,  averaging  174.5  cwt., 
6.6  cwt.  less  than  the  1958  record,  but  exceeded  in 
only  one  other  year. 

Production  by  seasons  in  1959  was  as  follows: 
winter  4,005,000  cwt.,  early  spring  3,144,000,  late 
spring  23,558,000,  early  summer  14,215,000,  late 
summer  32,916,000,  and  fall  165,160,000.  Idaho 
harvested  40,222,000  cwt.,  the  largest  crop  among 


the  States.  Next  largest  producers  were  Maine  34,- 
606,000  cwt.,  California  27,528,000,  New  York  15,- 
937,000,  and  North  Dakota  12,000,000. 

Consumption  of  potatoes  per  person  in  the  United 
States  continued  steadily  downward,  dropping  from 
123  Ib.  in  1940  to  101  Ib.  in  1952.  Since  then  con- 
sumption has  fluctuated  between  99  and  106  Ib. 
with  little  evidence  of  trend.  Increased  popularity 
of  processed  products  such  as  potato  chips  and 
frozen  french  tries  probably  accounts  for  the  halt  in 
the  downward  trend  in  consumption. 

Output  of  potatoes  in  the  more  important  produc- 
ing countries  of  the  world  in  1959  was  estimated  by 
the  Foreign  Agricultural  Service  at  3,271  million 
cwt.  This  was  slightly  less  than  the  3,363  million 
total  for  1958  but  a  little  above  the  1951-55  average 
of  3,243  million.  Extreme  drought  damaged  the  late 
crop  in  Europe,  the  world's  leading  producing  area. 
Production  in  North  America  also  was  down.  Poland 
produced  765  million  cwt.  in  1959,  largest  crop  in 
the  world.  West  Germany  produced  489  million, 
France  284  million,  and  the  United  Kingdom  141 
million. 

Swe«tpotatoes.  Record  yields  pushed  the  1959  crop 
8  percent  above  1958  to  18,703,000  cwt.,  though  it 
still  was  4  percent  below  average.  The  average  of 
68  cwt.  per  acre  was  2.6  cwt.  above  the  1958  yield. 
The  crop  was  produced  on  275,100  acres,  3  percent 
less  than  the  year  before.  Largest  crops  among  the 
States  were  produced  by  Louisiana  5,022,000  cwt., 
North  Carolina  2,560,000,  Virginia  1,958,000,  Texas 
1,495,000,  and  New  Jersey  1,360,000. 

—WAYNE  DEXTER 

PRESBYTERIAN  CHURCH.  The  Presbyterian  and  Re- 
formed Churches,  united  in  the  World  Presbyterian 
Alliance,  met  in  General  Council  for  the  first  time 
in  South  America  at  Sao  Paulo,  Brazil,  July  27- 
Aug.  6,  1959.  Participating  in  this  18th  General 
Council  were  some  250  delegates  from  53  countries, 
representing  46  million  members  throughout  the 
world.  Two  additional  churches  were  added:  the 
Presbyterian  Church  in  the  Republic  of  Korea  with 
a  membership  of  150,000,  and  the  Church  of  Christ 
in  Thailand  with  20,000  members.  These  two  addi- 
tions brought  the  number  of  member  churches  to 
78,  distributed  as  follows:  North  America  10,  Latin 
America  8,  British  Isles  6,  Europe  22,  Africa  14, 
Asia  15,  and  Australasia  3. 

The  year  marked  the  450th  anniversary  of  the 
birth  of  John  Calvin,  the  400th  year  of  the  definitive 
edition  of  the  Institutes  of  the  Christian  Religion  by 
John  Calvin,  and  the  400th  anniversary  of  the  First 
General  Synod  of  the  Reformed  Church  in  France. 

The  member-churches  of  the  Alliance  in  the 
North  American  Sector  consisted  of:  Associate  Re- 
formed Presbyterian  Church  27,629,  Cumberland 
Presbyterian  Church  87,531,  Cumberland  Presby- 
terian Church  in  the  U.S.A.  and  Liberia  20,000, 
Evangelical  and  Reformed  Church  807,280,  Hun- 
garian Reformed  Church  in  America  12,000,  Pres- 
byterian Church  in  Canada  196,096,  Presbyterian 
Church  in  the  United  States  869,501,  Presby- 
terian Church  in  Jamaica  12,265,  Reformed  (Dutch) 
Church  in  America  219,360,  United  Church  of 
Canada  980,461,  and  United  Presbyterian  Church 
in  the  U.S.A.  3,159,562.  Outside  of  the  Alliance  the 
other  Presbyterian  groups  in  the  United  States  were: 
Associate  Presbyterian  Church  of  N.A.,  Bible  Pres- 
byterian Church,  Orthodox  Presbyterian  Church, 
Reformed  Presbyterian  Church  in  N.A.,  and  the  Re- 
formed Presbyterian  Church  of  N.A.  Numerically 
the  total  membership  of  these  churches  approxi- 
mated 25,000. 

In  the  United  Presbyterian  Church  in  the  U.S.A., 
giving  to  Christian  causes  exceeded  1958  contribu- 
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tions  by  almost  $10  million.  The  total  amount  given 
was  $242,583,778.  Of  this  sum  $200,174,317  was 
spent  on  the  local  mission  of  the  9,454  churches,  and 
$42,409,461  was  given  to  the  general  mission  pro- 
gram. The  board  of  National  Missions  through  its 
missionaries  and  financial  aid  has  promoted  growth 
in  Alaska  and  the  West  Indies  through  the  expan- 
sion of  old  churches  and  the  development  of  new 
ones.  Both  educational  and  medical  assistance  was 
increased  to  American  Indians,  Spanish  Americans, 
the  West  Indies,  Alaska,  and  the  Mid-South.  The 
work  in  the  foreign  field  was  carried  on  by  the  Com- 
mission on  Ecumenical  Mission  and  Relations.  Con- 
tributions for  the  support  of  fraternal  workers  and 
missionaries,  for  the  maintenance  of  churches,  hos- 
pitals, etc..  in  39  countries  and  for  participation  in 
ecumenical  relations  in  65  countries  amounted  to 
$8.9  million.  The  collections  for  relief  work  abroad 
amounted  to  $1.6  million  in  1958.  In  the  field  of 
higher  education,  assistance  was  given  to  45  United 
Presbyterian  Church-related  colleges.  Some  50,000 
young  people  were  trained  in  Christian  work  and 
service  in  camps,  conferences,  and  caravaning.  Con- 
tributions of  $4.7  million  furthered  this  work. 

Other  Presbyterian  Church  bodies  carried  on  a 
similar  work  in  their  respective  areas  of  endeavor. 
The  membership  in  the  Presbyterian  Church  in  the 
United  States  (Southern)  contributed  $82.8  million 
to  maintain  Christian  work  through  their  boards 
and  agencies  at  home  and  abroad.  In  the  United 
Church  of  Canada,  its  980,461  members  gave  $52.9 
million  to  maintain  local  churches  and  mission  work 
abroad.  —Guv  S.  KLETT 

PRINCE  EDWARD  ISLAND.  An  eastern  maritime  Prov- 
ince of  Canada.  This,  the  smallest  Province,  is  about 
120  mi.  in  length  with  an  average  width  of  20  mi. 
Pop.  (1959  est):  102,000.  Chief  cities  (1956  cen- 
sus): Charlottetown  (capital)  16,707,  Summerside 
7,242.  Education  (1957-58):  23,750  students  in 
schools  and  colleges.  Leading  religious  denomina- 
tions: Roman  Catholic,  United  Church,  Presby- 
terian, Anglican  Church,  and  Baptist. 

Production.  Cash  income  from  the  sale  of  farm 
products  amounted  to  $27.9  million  in  1958.  The 
gross  value  of  all  major  field  crops  was  $19.7  mil- 
lion. Chief  field  crops  produced  were  (1959):  po- 
tatoes 6.1  million  cwt,  oats  4.4  million  bu.,  mixed 
grains  2.3  million  bu.,  tame  hay  324,000  tons,  field 
roots  72,000  tons.  Livestock  ( 1958) :  114,000  cattle, 
12,500  horses,  51,000  hogs,  and  33,000  sheep.  The 
1957  fisheries  production  was  valued  at  $4.4  mil- 
lion; lobster  was  first  in  order  of  value  ( $2  4  mil- 
lion). 

Manufacturing.  In  1957  there  were  193  manufac- 
turing establishments  employing  1,663  persons;  sal- 
aries and  wages  paid  totaled  $3.3  million;  value  of 
factory  shipments  in  1957  was  $24.95  million.  The 
three  most  important  industries  in  1957  were  butter 
and  cheese,  fish  processing,  and  feeds  (stock  and 
poultry)  accounting  for  38  percent  of  shipment 
value.  Other  leading  industries  in  1957  were  fruit 
and  vegetable  preparations,  printing  and  publishing, 
milk  pasteurizing,  and  sawmills.  There  were  58  saw- 
mills in  operation  in  1957,  with  a  reported  shipment 
value  of  $563,388. 

Finance.  The  fiscal  year  ends  March  31.  Estimates 
for  fiscal  1959  are:  revenue  $11,620,000,  expendi- 
ture $11,465,000. 

Government.  Executive  authority  is  vested  in  a 
lieutenant  governor  who  is  advised  by  a  ministry 
of  the  legislature.  In  the  Legislative  Assembly  there 
are  30  members  elected  for  a  five-year  term.  Four 
members  in  the  Senate  and  four  elected  members  in 
the  House  of  Commons  represent  the  Province  in 
the  Federal  Parliament  of  Ottawa.  Lieut.  Governor: 


Frederic  Walter  Hyndman;  Premier:  Hon.  Walter 
R.  Shaw.  At  the  1959  Provincial  elections,  22  Pro- 
gressive Conservatives  and  eight  Liberals  were 
elected. 

PRISONERS  OF  WAR.  The  Third  Geneva  Convention 
relative  to  the  Treatment  of  Prisoners  of  War  ex- 
pands and  gives  greater  precision  to  the  Interna- 
tional Convention  relative  to  the  Treatment  of 
Prisoners  of  War  of  July  27,  1929.  In  particular  the 
new  Convention  provides  in  Article  3  for  minimum 
humane  treatment  of  prisoners  in  the  case  of  armed 
conflicts  not  of  an  international  character. 

In  December  1958,  the  Mongolian  People's  Re- 
public and  Cambodia  acceded  to  the  Convention 
and  in  1959  it  was  ratified  by  Ceylon  and  New 
Zealand.  By  the  end  of  the  year  the  Third  Geneva 
Convention  was  in  force  in  77  countries. 

During  the  year  the  TCRC  sent  a  seventh  mission 
to  Algeria  to  visit  camps  for  prisoners  and  interned 
civilians.  Moreover,  it  obtained  the  release  on  May 
15  and  18  of  a  Swiss  civilian  and  15  French  prison- 
ers (nine  military  personnel  and  six  civilians)  who 
had  been  held  in  the  Kabylia  mountain  area  for 
several  months.  A  few  weeks  later  the  release  was 
also  obtained  of  a  nurse,  a  young  girl,  a  civilian  and 
an  ex-combatant,  all  of  French  nationality. 

Since  the  beginning  of  1959  visits  of  the  ICRC  to 
camps  and  prisons  in  Algeria  have  been  extended  to 
the  metropolitan  area  in  France.  The  delegates  of 
the  ICRC  visit  the  persons  under  detention  and 
distribute  comforts  such  as  cigarettes,  books,  and 
stationery. 

In  May,  the  ICRC  started  a  series  of  visits  to 
camps  in  Rhodesia  and  Nyasaland,  in  behalf  of  per- 
sons detained  as  a  result  of  the  disturbance  which 
broke  out  in  February.  A  similar  mission  was  sent 
to  Kenya  in  June  for  the  purpose  of  visiting  Mau- 
Mau  in  internment  or  serving  sentences. 

Following  the  visits  of  the  International  Com- 
mittee's delegates  to  detained  persons  in  Cuba,  con- 
siderable improvements  were  made  in  the  deten- 
tion conditions.  Delegates  also  gave  assistance  in 
Nicaragua  in  June  and  in  Laos  in  September. 

During  all  these  missions  of  the  ICRC  the  de- 
taining authorities,  either  the  governments  respon- 
sible for  the  maintenance  of  order  or  (as  in  Algeria ) 
their  adversaries,  showed  great  understanding  of 
the  problem.  -ROGER  GALLOPIN 

PRISONS,  PAROLE,  AND  CRIME  CONTROL.  The  FBI's 
Crime  Index,  based  on  reports  from  cities  with  over 
25,000  inhabitants,  reflected  a  decrease  of  1  percent 
for  the  first  nine  months  of  1959  compared  with  the 
same  period  in  1958.  See  CRIMINOLOGY. 

Juvenile  Delinquency.  While  the  estimated  child 
population  rose  by  7  percent  in  1957,  the  increase 
in  delinquency  amounted  to  16  percent  as  compared 
to  an  increase  of  21  percent  for  1956.  From  1948 
to  1957  the  estimated  child  population  rose  only  27 
percent  but  delinquency  cases  more  than  doubled. 
About  520,000  different  children,  or  2.3  percent  of 
all  children  aged  10  through  17,  were  referred  to 
juvenile  courts  in  603,000  cases  for  delinquency  in 
1957.  This  total  also  includes  the  traffic  violations 
over  which  many  juvenile  courts  have  jurisdiction. 
For  the  first  time  since  1945,  specific  national  data 
on  traffic  cases  were  collected  in  1957,  and  pre- 
liminary data  suggest  that  traffic  violations  may 
comprise  as  much  as  30  percent  of  all  delinquency 
cases. 

Delinquency  cases  in  court  continued  to  be  pri- 
marily a  ooys' problem;  in  1957  boys  were  referred 
five  times  as  often  as  girls.  Nearly  half  of  the  boys' 
cases  involved  some  form  of  stealing,  but  more  than 
half  of  the  girls  were  referred  for  being  ungovern- 
able, running  away,  and  sex  offenses.  The  median 
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age  of  children  referred  to  the  courts  was  about 
15.5  years. 

The  delinquency  case  rate  was  about  3.5  times 
higher  in  predominantly  urban  areas  than  in  pre- 
dominantly rural  areas;  the  urban  courts  handled 
about  two  thirds  of  all  delinquency  cases  in  the  na- 
tion. Nearly  half  of  all  delinquency  cases  were  dis- 
missed, adjusted,  or  held  open  without  further 
hearings;  in  about  one  fourth  of  the  cases  the  chil- 
dren were  placed  under  the  supervision  of  a  proba- 
tion officer.  The  proportion  of  cases  handled  unoffi- 
cially by  urban  courts  was  much  higher  than  in 
other  types  of  court,  apparently  because  specialized 
intake  or  probation  staffs  were  available  in  the  more 
populated  urban  areas. 

Prison  Disorders.  The  year  1959  was  marked  by 
widespread  prison  unrest,  with  a  large  proportion 
of  the  year's  many  disorders  following  a  pattern  in 
which  prisoners  took  hostages  as  a  means  of  bar- 
gaining with  their  keepers.  At  the  Massachusetts 
correctional  institution  at  Walpole  on  March  7,  six 
prisoners  captured  six  hostages,  including  a  priest 
whom  the  convicts  threatened  to  turn  into  a  human 
torch,  and  holed  up  in  the  prison's  machine  shop. 
The  hostages  were  rescued  and  the  prisoners  sub- 
dued by  a  force  of  State  police  armed  with  rifles 
and  machine  guns.  On  April  22,  a  mutiny  involving 
51  convicts  broke  out  at  Massachusetts'  Concord 
Reformatory  during  the  evening  meal,  but  after  the 
convicts  locked  themselves  in  a  cell  block  with  15 
hostages,  state  troopers  released  the  hostages  and 
regained  control  of  tne  convicts  in  a  tear  gas  assault. 
Prisoners  at  the  Montana  State  Prison  at  Deer  Lodge 
took  16  hostages  and  rioted  for  two  days  beginning 
April  16,  after  the  deputy  warden  haa  been  killed 
by  the  prisoners,  200  National  Guardsmen  and  100 
police  and  vigilantes  broke  up  the  riot  and  rescued 
the  hostages.  One  of  the  two  inmate  ringleaders 
killed  the  other  and  then  committed  suicide. 

On  May  11,  two  guards  were  captured  at  the 
Ft.  Pillow  Prison  Farm  in  Tennessee  and  held 
hostage  by  130  inmates  in  a  barricaded  dormitory. 
After  14  hours  the  inmates  gave  up  without  a  strug- 
gle when  officials  promised  to  hear  their  complaints 
and  to  make  no  reprisals.  On  June  23,  a  16-hour 
rebellion  in  which  107  mentally  deranged  prisoners 
at  the  Medical  Center  for  Federal  Prisoners,  Spring- 
field, Mo.,  took  five  officers  hostage,  was  quelled  by 
a  force  of  prison  officers.  Four  convicts  at  the  Wash- 
ington State  Reformatory  at  Monroe  captured  38 
men,  women,  and  children  in  the  prison  s  visiting 
room  on  July  6.  They  threatened  to  mutilate  them 
unless  the  convicts  were  permitted  to  escape,  but 
after  14  hours  the  hostages  were  freed  unharmed 
by  a  force  of  prison  guards.  Some  95  convicts  work- 
ing in  the  Brushy  Mountain,  Tenn.,  State  Prison 
coal  mine  seized  three  mine  foremen  on  July  13  and 
held  them  hostage;  after  30  hours  the  convicts  gave 
up  peacefully  without  harming  the  foremen. 

The  year  was  also  characterized  by  other  types 
of  rebellious  demonstrations.  On  January  30,  at  the 
New  Jersey  State  Prison  at  Trenton,  300  convict 
workers  in  various  shops  remained  in  their  cells  on 
a  sit-down  strike  for  higher  wages.  They  finally 
returned  to  work  on  February  2.  On  August  13  at 
the  Utah  State  Prison  at  Salt  Lake  City,  115  of  the 
prison's  537  inmates  staged  a  1.5-hour  sit-down 
strike  in  the  prison's  farm  dormitory.  They  com- 
plained that  fellow  prisoners  working  in  the  laundry 
were  switching  articles  of  clothing  in  order  to  get 
better  apparel  for  themselves.  On  August  20,  an- 
other sit-down  strike,  at  the  Mississippi  State  Peni- 
tentiary at  Parchman,  was  staged  by  150  prisoners 
who  protested  the  slaying  of  a  fellow  prisoner  by 
a  trusty  serving  as  a  prison  guard.  On  August  24, 


a  five-hour  sit-down  strike  by  1,200  inmates  at 
Ohio's  London  prison  farm  ended  when  the  Ohio 
Highway  Patrol,  armed  with  riot  guns,  loaded  the 
inmates  into  trucks  and  carted  them  off  into  the 
fields  in  which  they  had  refused  to  work. 

On  October  27.  in  a  protest  against  rules  pro- 
hibiting home-cooked  food,  63  convicts  rioted  in  the 
kitchens  of  the  Davidson  County  workhouse  and 
caused  considerable  damage  before  the  riot  was  put 
down.  On  November  28,  at  North  Carolina's  Cale- 
donia Prison  Farm,  25  convicts  rioted  because  four 
prisoners  had  been  placed  in  segregation  cells  for 
throwing  soap  at  guards  in  their  cell  blocks.  On 
September  6,  a  convict  revolt  at  Pennsylvania's 
Eastern  Penitentiary  was  forestalled  by  heavily 
armed  prison  guards  and  State  police  who  only 
minutes  before  the  hour  set  for  the  riot  picked  up 
the  15  ringleaders  from  their  cells  and  work  sta- 
tions and  locked  them  in  isolation. 

Two  mass  breakouts,  extremely  rare  occurrences 
in  American  prisons,  took  place  during  1959.  On 
April  5  at  Maryland's  Patuxent  institution  for  defec- 
tive delinquents,  34  inmates  overpowered  two 
guards  ana  escaped.  On  December  8  at  Ivy  Bluff 
Prison,  North  Carolina's  "Alcatraz,"  20  prisoners 
captured  the  entire  guard  force  on  duty  at  midnight, 
locked  them  in  cells  and  rooms,  and  escaped  with 
the  prison's  arsenal  of  weapons.  It  was  noteworthy 
that  despite  the  grim  reputation  of  Ivy  Bluff,  where 
prisoners  have  repeateoly  maimed  themselves  to 
gain  a  transfer,  the  other  21  prisoners  confined  in 
the  prison  declined  the  opportunity  to  escape. 

Prison  Improvements.  During  the  year  American 
penal  systems  continued  their  efforts  to  improve 
prison  conditions  and  programs.  After  six  prisoners 
escaped  via  the  east  wall  of  Iowa's  Ft.  Madison 
State  penitentiary,  the  governor  scheduled  an  in- 
vestigation of  the  penitentiary.  The  Maryland  State 
Board  of  Correction  asked  the  State  legislature  for 
funds  to  build  a  new  medium  security  prison  and  a 
State  institution  for  adolescents,  and  formed  a  com- 
mittee of  penal  experts  to  study  the  operation  of  the 
Patuxent  institution  for  defective  delinquents. 
Rhode  Island's  governor  borrowed  the  services  of  a 
prison  expert  who  made  a  survey  of  the  State  cor- 
rectional system,  found  it  characterized  by  gener- 
ally good  management  and  recommended  some 
changes  in  the  physical  plants  of  the  institutions  and 
additional  legislation  to  support  the  correctional 
programs.  The  Georgia  penal  system  was  subjected 
to  the  scrutiny  of  the  press  and  private  organizations 
who  recorded:  their  dismay  at  some  of  the  conditions 
prevailing  in  the  State's  institutions. 

Several  prison  systems  were  particularly  active 
in  the  field  of  construction,  with  more  new  institu- 
tions being  planned  or  under  construction  during 
1959  than  in  any  previous  year  in  America's  penal 
history.  California  was  constructing  a  medium  cus- 
tody prison  at  Los  Padres  and  a  youth  institution  at 
Ontario,  in  addition  to  expanding  the  camp  system 
for  minimum  custody  inmates.  Connecticut  con- 
tinued work  on  a  new  minimum  custody  institution 
and  a  new  State  prison.  The  District  of  Columbia 
was  preparing  to  open  its  partially-completed  youth 
correctional  center.  Missouri  was  working  on  final 
plans  for  a  medium  custody  institution  at  Moberly, 
and  Wisconsin  was  planning  a  similar  institution  at 
Fox  Lake.  New  Mexico  was  studying  a  proposal 
for  a  new  institution  which  would  permit  the  State 
to  remove  convicted  youths  from  the  State  peniten- 
tiary. Ohio  had  nearly  finished  its  new  Lebanon 
correctional  institution,  and  Oregon  opened  its  half- 
built  correctional  institution  at  Salem  for  reduced 
operations  pending  legislative  appropriations  which 
would  permit  construction  to  be  completed.  Perm- 
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sylvania  made  substantial  progress  on  the  erection 
of  a  new  Institution  for  Defective  delinquents  at 
Dallas.  The  Federal  Prison  System  received  a  down 
payment  of  $1  million  from  Congress  for  a  new 
maximum  custody  institution  at  Marion,  111.,  and 
made  preparations  to  begin  the  actual  construction 
during  I960. 

Priton  Populations.  By  the  end  of  1958,  the  number 
of  prisoners  held  in  State  and  Federal  prisons  and 
reformatories  for  adult  offenders  had  climbed  to 
205,463.  This  was  the  highest  year-end  prison  pop- 
ulation on  record,  and  an  increase  of  10,229  or  5.2 
percent  over  1957.  There  were  21,549  prisoners  in 
Federal  institutions  at  the  close  of  1958  or  5.5  per- 
cent more  than  a  year  earlier.  State  institutions  nad 
184,094  prisoners  or  5.2  percent  more  than  1957. 

For  the  country  as  a  whole,  there  were  120  State 
and  Federal  prisoners  confined  on  Dec.  31,  1958, 
for  each  100,000  of  the  civilian  population.  The 
rates  for  the  States  ranged  from  25  per  100,000  in 
New  Hampshire  to  247  in  the  District  of  Columbia. 
The  high  rate  for  the  District  of  Columbia  can  be 
attributed  in  part  to  the  fact  that  the  District  is  the 
center  of  a  widespread  metropolitan  area  of  more 
than  2  million  population  which  extends  into  Mary- 
land and  Virginia.  Substantial  rates  of  prisoners  per 
100,000  population  were  also  registered  in  Georgia 
with  182,  Alabama  and  Maryland  with  174  each, 
Virginia  with  151,  and  Nevada  and  Florida  with 
147  each. 

Prison  Medicine.  Research  in  the  field  of  human 
behavior  remained  limited  due  to  lack  of  funds  and 
personnel  shortages.  At  two  reformatories  and  the 
medical  center  of  the  Federal  Prison  System  some 
studies  of  psychological  test  techniques  were  made. 
At  the  Atlanta  penitentiary,  Emory  University  Hos- 
pital staff  continued  their  studies  of  the  hallucino- 
genic drug  D-lysergic  acid.  Also  continued  at  At- 
lanta were  such  research  studies  as  the  rate  of  stor- 
age and  excretion  of  DDT,  the  effects  of  industrial 
noises  on  hearing  ( also  being  studied  at  three  other 
Federal  prisons),  and  the  development  of  more 
adequate  drugs  for  the  prevention  and  treatment  of 
malaria.  The  Communicable  Disease  Center  in  At- 
lanta began  a  project  designed  to  develop  a  more 
potent  vaccine  for  whooping  cough,  and  the  Atlanta 
penitentiary  was  also  tne  scene  of  an  interesting 
study  to  determine  the  effects  of  high  blood  pressure 
on  renal  function. 

At  the  Milan,  Mich.,  Federal  prison,  the  Raekham 
Arthritis  Institute  used  prisoner  volunteers  in  a 
study  of  the  chemistry  of  normal  knee-joint  fluid. 
Studies  of  tolerance  to  Malathion  were  conducted 
under  the  auspices  of  the  U.S.  Public  Health  Service 
at  the  Tallahassee,  Fla.,  Federal  prison,  and  the 
Pfizer  Laboratories  continued  studies  at  the  Federal 
prisons  at  Terre  Haute,  Ind.,  and  Danbury,  Conn., 
to  improve  the  efficacy  of  influenza  and  polio  vac- 
cines. 

Research  workers  completed  a  comprehensive 
study  of  450  patients  examined  at  the  Medical  Cen- 
ter for  Federal  Prisoners,  Springfield,  Mo.,  during 
the  course  of  proceedings  ordered  by  the  Federal 
courts  to  determine  mental  competency  in  the  cases 
of  individuals  charged  with  a  wide  variety  of  of- 
fenses, ranging  from  homicide  to  forgery  and  auto 
theft.  Of  all  the  cases  referred  for  psychiatric  study, 
over  40percent  were  diagnosed  as  actively  psy- 
chotic. The  study  showed  that  defendants  suffering 
with  paranoid  illness  constitute  a  substantial  portion 
of  the  mentally  incompetent  Federal  offenders,  in 
terms  of  numbers,  length  of  illness,  and  seriousness 
of  offenses.  Follow-up  studies  suggested  the  need 
for  additional  facilities  for  hospital  treatment  and 
after-care  of  mentally  ill  offenders. 


Federal  Prison  Industries,  Inc.  The  Corporation,  op- 
erated as  an  integral  part  of  the  Federal  Bureau  of 
Prisons,  completed  another  successful  business  year 
on  Tune  30,  1959.  It  sold  over  $31  million  in  goods 
ana  services  to  other  government  agencies,  made 
more  than  $5.5  million  in  industrial  profits,  and 
paid  a  dividend  of  $4  million  into  the  U.S.  Treasury. 
In  the  54  shops  and  factories  operated  by  the  Cor- 
poration in  23  Federal  institutions,  a  daily  average 
of  4,356  inmate  workers  were  paid  a  total  of 
$1,725,000  in  wages,  or  about  $33  monthly  per 
worker.  The  percentage  of  inmates  employed  by  the 
Corporation  in  individual  institutions  ranged  from 
less  than  5  percent  to  more  than  50  percent,  depend- 
ing on  the  size,  program,  and  requirements  of  the 
particular  institution. 

The  Corporation  continued  its  extensive  con- 
struction and  plant  modernization  program  which  is 
scheduled  for  completion  in  1960  at  a  cost  of 
about  $5  million  and  which  will  make  possible  an 
expanded  employment  and  training  program  for  the 
burgeoning  Federal  prisoner  population.  During  the 
year  at  four  institutions  the  Corporation  closed 
down  such  unprofitable  enterprises  as  a  national 
forest  logging  operation,  a  sawmill,  mill  work  plant, 
cannery,  industrial  laundry,  and  furniture  refin- 
ishing  shop.  It  replaced  these  activities  by  a  shop 
manufacturing  electronic  components,  a  rubber 
products  industry,  a  shop  to  recondition  scales  and 
cancelling  machines  for  tne  Post  Office  Department, 
and  a  metal  furniture  factory. 

Parole.  During  1958,  there  were  42,321  prisoners 
paroled  from  State  institutions,  or  56  6  percent  of 
all  releases  as  compared  to  55.4  percent  in  1957. 
The  use  of  parole  varied  across  tne  country  from 
5.9  percent  of  all  releases  in  South  Carolina  to  98  6 
percent  in  the  State  of  Washington.  In  the  four 
major  geographical  regions  the  Northeastern  States 
ana  the  West  had  similar  proportions  of  prisoners 
paroled,  76.4  percent  and  75.2  percent.  Paroles  in 
the  North  Central  States  accounted  for  69  percent 
of  all  releases  and  in  the  South  32.3  percent 

The  United  States  Board  of  Parole  granted  4,385 
paroles  during  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1959, 
or  291  more  than  for  1958.  Of  the  prisoners  con- 
sidered for  parole,  the  highest  percentage  of  grants 
were  made  to  those  convicted  of  violations  of  bank- 
ruptcy law  (70  percent),  the  Selective  Service  Act 
(80.4  percent),  and  embezzlement  statutes  (74.6 
pei cent).  Of  the  more  numerous  types  of  offenders, 
the  lowest  percentage  of  parole  grants  were  made 
to  those  convicted  of  auto  theft  (25.1  percent)  and 
forgery  (25.4  percent).  Paroles  accounted  for  30 
percent  of  all  releases  from  Federal  institutions 
during  the  1959  fiscal  year,  and  the  prisoners  pa- 
roled had  served  an  average  of  16.6  months,  or  45.1 
percent  of  their  average  sentences,  by  the  time  of 
their  release. 

Federal  Sentencing.  A  pilot  sentencing  institute, 
conducted  at  Boulder,  Colo.,  in  July,  was  attended 
by  several  score  Federal  judges,  prominent  repre- 
sentatives of  Federal  law  enforcement  agencies,  and 
members  of  the  Congress.  The  judges  reached  sub- 
stantial agreement  that  the  primary  purpose  of  a 
sentence  was  to  help  bring  about  the  rehabilitation 
of  the  individual  offender.  The  institute  program 
and  the  growing  use  of  the  pre-sentence  diagnosis 
and  indeterminate  sentencing  provisions  enacted  by 
the  Congress  in  1958  are  expected  to  enable  Fed- 
eral prisons  to  apply  their  rehabilitative  services  on 
a  more  professional  basis  and  to  have  significant  in- 
fluence in  the  development  of  similar  State  legis- 
lation. 

Capital  Punishment.  During  1959,  bills  affecting 
capital  punishment  were  considered  by  the  ten 
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legislatures  of  California,  Connecticut,  Florida,  Il- 
linois, Indiana,  Iowa,  Massachusetts,  New  Jersey, 
Ohio,  and  Washington.  The  bills  represented  sev- 
eral proposals:  to  abolish  capital  punishment  for 
some  or  all  crimes,  to  suspend  it  temporarily,  to 
make  it  optional  rather  than  mandatory,  or  to  create 
special  commissions  to  study  the  question.  By  the 
end  of  the  year,  none  of  the  bills  had  been  enacted. 
In  New  York  State  a  bill  to  make  the  death  sen- 
tence optional  for  first-degree  murder  was  defeated 
in  the  Assembly  by  two  votes.  In  Ohio  Governor 
DiSalle,  who  22  years  previously  had  brought  about 
the  enactment  of  a  death  sentence  statute,  urged  the 
legislature  to  abolish  capital  punishment  and  cited 
the  fact  that  most  of  the  hard-working  staff  at  the 
governor's  mansion  were  men  serving  fife  sentences 
for  murder;  the  Legislature  failed  to  act  on  the 
Governor's  recommendation.  After  two  hours  of 
spirited  debate  in  the  New  Jersey  legislature,  a  bill 
to  replace  capita]  punishment  by  a  mandatory  prison 
term  of  not  less  than  30  years  for  certain  crimes  was 
defeated  by  a  vote  of  30-19.  In  California  the  As- 
sembly rejected  a  bill  providing  an  eight-year  mora- 
torium on  the  death  penalty,  and  the  State's  Senate 
Judiciary  Committee  by  a  close  vote  failed  to  ap- 
prove a  similar  bill.  In  the  Illinois  legislature  a  bill 
to  suspend  the  death  penalty  for  six  years  failed  to 
pass  by  seven  votes,  and  another  bill  to  create  a 
commission  to  study  the  problem  of  capital  punish- 
ment was  tabled  by  the  executive  committee. 

On  Oct.  21,  1959,  a  seventh  legal  stay  of  execu- 
tion was  won  by  Caryl  Chessman  in  his  11-year 
battle  to  avoid  California's  gas  chamber.  In  Canada 
the  death  penalty  also  became  the  subject  of  contro- 
versy on  Sept.  30, 1959,  when  a  14-year-old  boy  was 
found  guilty  of  murdering  a  12-year-old  girl,  an 
offense'  carrying  a  mandatory  death  sentence  under 
Ontario  law. 

Despite  the  refusal  of  State  legislatures  to  abolish 
the  death  penalty,  in  actual  practice  the  courts  and 
juries  have  gradually  abandoned  the  application  of 
these  sentencing  laws.  During  the  decade  1930-39 
an  average  of  167  prisoners  were  executed  each  year 
in  the  United  States,  during  the  1940-49  decade  the 
average  dropped  to  128,  and  during  the  years  1950- 
58  it  fell  to  74.  There  were  only  48  executions  in 
1958,  and  49  in  1959  -JAMFS  V.  BENNETT 

PSYCHIATRY.  The  fundamental  theoretical  prob- 
lems raised  by  the  evolving  concept  of  schizophrenia 
have  been  the  subject  of  increasingly  intensive  scru- 
tiny among  psychiatrists. 

At  an  international  symposium  of  psychiatrists, 
anthropologists,  sociologists,  and  educationists  in 
Hawaii  in  1958  current  investigations  of  the  schizo- 
phrenia problem  were  presented  and  brought  to- 
gether in  the  book  Schizophrenia:  An  Integrated 
Approach  (Auerbach,  Ed.  The  Ronald  Press  Co., 
N.Y.C.  1959). 

In  this  symposium  Worden  discusses  "Neuro- 
physiological  Contributions  to  the  Understanding  of 
Schizophrenia."  The  general  obfuscation  in  this 
field  is  suggested  by  Dr.  Worden's  first  sentence: 
"There  is  no  neurophysiological  contribution  to  the 
understanding  of  schizophrenia."  The  absence  of 
sufficient  knowledge  about  normal  brain  function  ex- 
plains this  statement  in  large  measure. 

The  hypothesized  causal  relationship  between 
body  status  and  mental  status  is  still  obscure,  but 
as  a  basis  for  investigation  it  is  assumed  that  for 
each  mental  state  or  event  there  is  a  corresponding 
somatic  situation;  and  one  of  the  most  fruitful  areas 
for  study  is  that  of  the  biochemical  phenomena  in 
health  and  illness.  The  increasing  activity  in  this 
field  opens  encouraging  prospects. 

In  his  contribution  to  the  symposium,  Branch 


points  to  the  assumption,  now  virtually  axiomatic, 
that  the  etiology  of  psychotic  conditions  is  multiple, 
not  single,  and  that  genetic,  developmental,  situa- 
tional,  metabolic,  and  other  factors  all  have  to  be 
evaluated.  He  refers  to  the  highly  important  twin 
studies  of  Kallmann,  which  "seem  to  offer  strong 
evidence  against  any  theory  of  exclusively  environ- 
mental-or  psychogenic  causality,  in  the  sense  of 
dualism  between  mind  and  body  etiology." 

The  question  of  the  body  image  in  schizophrenia 
is  reviewed  by  Lawrence  Kolb.  The  young  child's 
percepts  and  concepts  of  his  own  body  as  such,  and 
in  relation  to  others,  is  of  great  significance  in  the 
development  of  his  sense  of  individuality  and  per- 
sonality. If  it  can  be  established  "that  a  body-image 
disturbance  is  a  regular  phenomenon  in  schizo- 
phrenia (and  clinical  observations  suggest  that  in 
the  full-blown  disorder  it  usually  exists)  and  "that 
the  body-image  of  the  schizophrenic  patient  has 
been  disturbed  from  the  earliest  period  and  repre- 
sents essentially  a  disturbance  in  development  of 
both  the  perceptual  and  conceptual  images,"  then 
we  have  a  very  early  developmental  anomaly  in  the 
candidate  for  schizophrenia  that  may  be  a  milestone 
on  the  way  to  answering  the  question  of  causation. 

The  anthropologist  Birdwhistell  offered  a  highly 
informative  discussion  of  the  contribution  of  hn- 
guistic-kinesic  studies  to  the  understanding  of 
schizophrenia.  One  way  of  designating  this  disorder 
is  to  say  that  it  represents  a  disturbance  of  commu- 
nication between  the  patient  and  the  society  of 
which  he  is  a  part.  The  question  of  the  acquirement 
of  the  capacity  for  participation  in  "normal"  com- 
munication is  pointed  up  in  the  author's  statement: 
"The  child  is  bom  into  a  society  already  keyed  for 
his  coming.  A  system  exists  into  which  he  must  be 
assimilatea  if  the  society  is  to  sustain  itself.  If  his 
behaviour  cannot,  after  a  period  of  time,  become 
predictable  to  a  degree  expected  in  that  society,  he 
must  be  specially  treated.  In  some  societies  the  non- 
assimilator  will  be  allowed  to  die;  in  others  he  may 
be  given  a  special  institutional  position.  The  special 
treatment  can  range  from  deification  to  incarceration. 
But  ultimately  the  goal  is  the  same:  to  make  his  be- 
haviour sufficiently  predictable  that  society  can  go 
about  the  rest  of  its  business." 

This  illuminating  contribution  illustrates  the  need 
for  collaboration  of  other  disciplines  with  psy- 
chiatry for  an  understanding  of  this  paramount 
social  and  medical  problem. 

Useful  experiments  in  new  methods  of  observa- 
tion and  therapy  were  conducted  in  several  places, 
notably  at  the  National  Institute  of  Mental  Health 
at  Bethesda,  Md.  The  immediate  members  of  the 
family  of  a  schizophrenic  patient,  parents  and  sib- 
lings, are  brought  into  a  special  hospital  unit  where 
they  continue  living  together  under  observation. 
Thus  the  patient  is  not  dissociated  from  his  family 
for  either  study  or  treatment. 

Schizophrenic  reactions  as  a  rule  develop  slowly 
over  long  periods  before  an  aggravated  condition 
appears  which  requires  separation  of  the  patient 
from  the  family.  During  this  time  the  patient's 
deviant  attitude  or  behavior  causes  various  reper- 
cussions in  those  around  him  which  may  also  be 
considered  as  deviant  from  a  hypothetical  norm  If 
the  patient's  reaction  can  be  called  primary,  those 
family  responses  may  be  called  secondary, f  and  are 
not  without  further  effect  upon  the  patient's  condi- 
tion. From  this  point  of  view  it  is  requisite  to  deal 
with  the  family  as  a  unit,  not  singling  out  the  pa- 
tient alone  as  the  subject  for  therapy;  and  it  goes 
almost  without  saying  that  those  in  charge  must  be 
strictly  on  guard  against  taking  sides  in  the  in- 
evitable conflict  of  views  that  will  confront  them. 
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Murray  Bowen,  describing  the  Bethesda  experi- 
ments, reports  on  ten  family  studies  of  this  kind— 
four  in  residence  and  six  outpatient  families.  Re- 
sults of  family  psychotherapy  with  the  outpatient 
groups  proved  better  than  those  with  the  fa-resi- 
dence families,  where  the  possibility  of  conflict  in 
interpersonal  relations  was  greater.  In  other  croups 
those  most  involved  fa  deviant  conduct  (excluding 
the  patient)  were  naturally  the  parents,  between 
whom  "a  striking  emotional  distance,  perhaps 
going  back  to  early  married  life,  was  found  fa  all 
the  families.  Wherever  this  parental  situation  could 
be  improved,  a  corresponding  change  fa  the  patient 
was  also  observed. 

Assuming  that,  fa  addition  to  a  genetic  factor, 
there  are  also  reactive  features  fa  a  given  schizo- 
phrenic condition,  the  implications  of  the  extension 
of  studies  such  as  those  at  Bethesda  are  dear. 

Margolis  contributes  a  review  of  the  somato- 
therapies  fa  schizophrenia  as  of  1958,  and  makes 
important  distinctions  fa  the  vast  number  of  new 
compounds  now  being  tested.  The  popular  term 
tranquilizer,  as  affixed  indiscriminately  to  the  new 
drugs,  is  misleading  and  Margolis  suggests  that  it 
be  replaced  by  neureleptic,  the  term  introduced  by 
Delay  and  Deniker  as  applying  to  the  more  specific 
action  on  subcortical  motor  centers.  This  is  the 
property  of  the  original  neureleptic  drugs  chlor- 
promazfae  and  reserpfae.  While  it  is  true  that,  espe- 
cially fa  America,  the  new  drugs  have  largely  sup- 
planted the  earlier  methods  of  treating  schizo- 
phrenia—insulin-coma,  electroshock,  leucotomy— the 
latter  have  by  no  means  been  entirely  discarded: 
and  as  is  inevitable  with  empirical  therapies,  varied 
experience  will  produce  varied  opinions.  Margolis 
concludes  that  '  with  carefully  administered,  vigor- 
ous neuroleptic  therapy,  with  skilful  administration 
of  ancillary  medications  to  control  side  effects,  with 
dosage  individualized  to  the  patient's  needs,  toler- 
ance, and  clinical  response,  the  results  fa  all  but  a 
few  cases  are  decidedly  superior  to  the  traditional 
somatic  therapies." 

In  early  cases  remission  of  symptoms  may  occur 
after  a  relatively  short  stay  fa  a  hospital,  and  the 
patient  may  be  able  to  carry  on  fa  the  community 
even  without  maintenance  dosage  of  the  drug.  Se- 
verer and  more  prolonged  cases  however  are  likely 
to  require  continuation  of  medication. 

Thus  far  chlorpromazfae,  which  has  been  in  use 
for  seven  years,  appears  to  hold  first  place  fa  the 
treatment  of  schizophrenia.  Numerous  other  pheno- 
thiazines  that  are  either  more  potent  or  less  toxic  are 
being  tested.  The  handling  of  the  schizophrenic  pa- 
tient is  a  complex  matter,  and  should  be  fa  the 
hands  of  physicians  thoroughly  experienced  fa  the 
intricacies  of  neuroleptic  drug  therapy. 

Discussing  psychotherapy,  Jurgen  Ruesch  empha- 
sized the  necessity  of  controlling  the  social  environ- 
ment and  of  the  doctor's  facility  fa  establishing 
communication  with  the  patient.  The  psychotic  per- 
son and  the  normal  person  speak,  as  it  were,  differ- 
ent idioms.  The  patient  cannot  be  expected  to  adapt 
his  mental  processes  to  those  of  his  doctor;  the  lat- 
ter must  try  to  adapt  his  to  the  patient's. 

Ruesch  cites  recent  experiments  with  normal  sub- 
jects fa  sensory  deprivation  which  produces  tem- 
porary mental  symptoms  suggestive  of  those  of 
the  schizophrenic  patient  who  through  failure  of 
normal  communication  is  suffering  from  some  form 
or  degree  of  sensory  deprivation  which  the  therapist 
can  attempt  to  relieve.  As  fa  all  psychotherapy,  lan- 
guage is  the  main  medium  of  exchange  and  the  phy- 
sician must  know  how  to  use  it.  If  at  first  verbal 
communication  is  impossible,  nonverbal,  e.g.  occu- 
pational methods,  may  be  utilized. 


The  author  refers  to  Rosen's  method  of  "direct 
analysis"  whereby  he  "bombards  the  patient  with 
interpretations  phrased  fa  the  language  of  the  pa- 
tient s  unconscious." 

Another  volume  concerned  with  stock-taking  is 
Insulin  Treatment  in  Psychiatry,  edited  by  Rinkel 
and  Himwich  (Philosophical  Library,  New  York, 
1959).  This  book  contains  the  Proceedings  of  the 
International  Conference  on  Insulin  Treatment,  held 
at  the  New  York  Academy  of  Medicine  fa  October 
1958. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  insulin  coma  therapy 
was  the  first  of  the  newer  methods  introduced  dur- 
ing what  Ferdval  Bailey  called  "The  Great  Psy- 
chiatric Revolution."  Sakel,  working  at  PoetzTs  clinic 
fa  Vienna,  completed  his  first  report  on  the  use  of 
insulin  therapy  fa  schizophrenia  fa  1933. 

Approaching  the  subject  of  treatment  by  way 
of  studies  of  Hood  changes  during  insulin  hypo- 
glycemia,  I.  F.  Bennett  summarizes:  "Hie  gains 
from  the  use  of  insulin  hypoglycemic  therapy  are 
that  it  is  not  only  an  effective  form  of  treatment  but 
that  it  also  led  to  the  development  and  testing  of  a 
hypothesis  linking  improvement  with  physiological 
changes.  In  addition,  it  has  made  a  unique  contribu- 
tion as  a  model  of  a  controlled  experimental  situa- 
tion involving  repeated  acute  stress  fa  the  human." 

Extending  these  studies  to  biochemical  changes 
in  the  brain,  Williamfaa  Himwich  states:  The  ef- 
fectiveness of  insulin  shock  therapy  depends  upon 
the  fact  that  the  brain  is  temporarily  lacking  fa  glu- 
cose and  hence  fa  energy.  This  deficiency  produces 
widespread  alterations  fa  the  brain  metabolism." 
The  beneficial  effects  seem  to  depend  upon  the  ef- 
fects of  the  lack  of  energy  upon  the  hormones  and 
enzymes  of  the  brain.  The  author  adds,  advisedly, 
"Research  is  just  beginning  to  explore  these  possi- 
bilities." 

Electroencephalographic  studies  during  insulin 
therapy  are  also  contributing  to  die  sum  of  knowl- 
edge of  brain  changes  accompanying  this  method  of 
treatment. 

Sargant,  fa  a  careful  review  of  experience  fa 
England  with  insulin  treatment  and  its  relation  to 
other  physical  therapies,  made  a  valuable  compari- 
son of  this  experience  with  that  of  the  United  States. 
When  electroshock  came  into  use,  the  use  of  insulin 
was  not  so  readily  given  up  fa  England  as  it  was 
fa  the  United  States.  Several  insulin  units  were  kept 
going  throughout  World  War  II,  and  after  the  war 
Sargant  found  that  all  but  three  of  67  psychiatric 
hospitals  fa  southern  England  had  been  using  in- 
sulin coma  treatment  of  schizophrenia  during  the 
past  ten  years.  This  situation  was  fa  marked  con- 
trast to  conditions  fa  America,  where  fa  many  places 
long  courses  of  electroshock  have  been  preferred. 
The  prevailing  view  fa  England,  Sargant  suggests, 
favors  "a  far  wider  routine  use  of  insulin-coma,  com- 
bined with  much  smaller  amounts  of  electroshock 
when  needed."  He  also  mentions  the  more  limited 
use  of  the  tranquilizfag  drugs  fa  England  and  the 
continued  recognition  of  the  value  of  leucotomy  fa 
chronic  cases  of  schizophrenia. 

Paul  Hoch  pointed  out  fa  the  same  symposium 
that,  since  the  new  treatments  of  schizophrenia  are 
empirical,  we  cannot  proclaim  conclusively  that  one 
method  is  superior  to  another.  Experience  has  dem- 
onstrated that  insulin  gives  better  results  in  some 
cases,  drugs  in  others,  and  that  both  must  always  be 
available.  Considering  the  vast  numbers  of  patients 
fa  need  of  treatment,  Hoch  emphasized  that  thou- 
sands could  be  treated  with  drugs  as  against  hun- 
dreds by  insulin,  due  to  the  very  nature  of  the  in- 
sulin-coma procedure. 

Sakel's  main  contribution,  he  felt,  was  first  fa 
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showing  that  schizophrenia  could  be  made  amenable 
to  treatment;  and  second,  in  showing  it  is  not  merely 
a  psychological  reaction  but  rather  an  organic  dis- 
ease to  be  approached  by  medical  means. 

Summarizing  the  symposium.  Max  Rinkel  cited 
certain  key  remarks  offered  by  the  participants: 

Hoff:  *SVe  believe  in  a  many-sided  cause  of 
schizophrenia  .  .  .  both  in  organic  and  functional 
origins."  "We  believe  that  a  combination  of  insulin 
treatment  with  organic  and  psychological  measures 
represents  the  most  effective  weapon  against  schizo- 
phrenia." 

Bowman:  '1  feel  that  we  are  on  the  verge  of 
working  out  the  physiological  bases  of  schizophrenia 
and  with  a  better  understanding  of  them,  newer  and 
improved  methods  of  treatment  will  quickly  follow." 

Arnold:  "I.S.T.  (insulin  shock  therapy)  by  Sakel. 
after  it  was  developed  according  to  the  described 
technique,  has  become,  in  our  day,  the  standard 
treatment  for  all  cases  of  schizophrenia." 

Kalinowsky:  "I  think  it  is  important  for  us  to 
realize  that  we  can  get  twice  as  many  patients  well 
with  treatment  as  get  well  without  treatment." 

Sargant:  "We  must  continue  searching  for  much 
of  our  information  at  the  bedside,  rather  than  in  the 
statistician's  office,  or  from  the  high-powered  adver- 
tising of  the  drug  houses." 

Another  international  symposium  of  great  impor- 
tance, dealing  with  the  basic  nature  of  mental  dis- 
ease, was  summarized  in  Chemical  Concepts  of  Psy- 
chosis, edited  by  Max  Rinkel  and  Herman  C.  B. 
Denber,  (McDowell,  Oblensky,  Inc.,  New  York, 
1958). 

In  spite  of  centuries  of  observation  since  Hip- 
pocrates' time  the  fundamental  nature  and  cause  of 
the  wide  range  of  morbid  states  provisionally 
grouped  together  as  schizophrenia  are  unknown; 
and  therefore  no  "etiotropic  therapy  has  been  de- 
veloped. This  volume,  however,  summarizing  recent 
advances  in  chemical  knowledge  relating  to  psy- 
chiatry, indicates  that,  for  the  first  time  in  history, 
there  may  be  some  hope  of  answering  the  basic 
questions  of  mental  disease.  The  basic  sciences,  and 
particularly  biochemistry,  are  taking  an  ever  greater 
part  in  these  investigations;  and  the  prospects  seem 
encouraging. 

A  new  experimental  method  of  studying  mental 
aberrations  was  the  result  of  the  accidental  discov- 
ery by  A.  Hofmann  who  in  1943  found  that  a  verv 
small  amount  of  a  lysergic  acid  derivative  (LSD) 
entering  the  blood  could  produce  profound  psychic 
changes  of  relatively  short  duration.  These  changes 
resembled  conditions  observed  in  certain  schizo- 
phrenic states.  Rinkel  considers  it  reasonable  to  re- 
gard the  intense  effect  of  this  drug  upon  the  mind 
as  a  psychosis,  but  he  warns  against  unwarranted 
conclusions:  "The  statement  by  authors  that  LSD 
causes  schizophrenia  seems  to  be  largely  the  result 
of  careless  writing,  for  LSD  does  not  cause  schizo- 
phrenia." However,  as  Rinkel  states,  it  is  from  such 
studies  that  the  theory  of  a  chemical  basis  of  the 
endogenous  or  "functional"  psychoses  arose.  It  is 
not  unreasonable  to  hope  that  continuing  research 
will  throw  additional  light  upon  the  ultimate  issue 
of  the  causation  of  psychic  abnormalities. 

Recently  there  has  been  much  interest  in  the 
chemical  serotonin,  which  is  found  in  the  brain,  and 
which  is  thought  to  be  essential  for  normal  mental 
activity.  Wolley  dtes  studies  showing  that  sub- 
stances causing  changes  in  the  content  of  this  nor- 
mal hormone  in  the  Drain  elicit  psychiatric  symp- 
toms similar  to  those  occurring  in  schizophrenia. 

The  biochemical  work  on  mental  disorders  is 
summed  up  by  Winter  and  Flataker:  There  is  no 
doubt  that  Diologically  active  substances  are  present 


in  the  blood  and  urine  of  at  least  the  majority  of 
schizophrenic  patients  and  absent  in  most  nonpsy- 
chotic  subjects.  Whether  these  substances  are  the 
cause  of  the  disease,  or  end  products  of  a  deranged 
metabolism  which  accompanies  the  disorder,  is  for 
future  research  to  determine." 

While  chemical  substances  can  produce  tempo- 
rary psychosis-like  states,  it  is  not  assumed  that 
such  artifacts  are  equivalent  to  psychoses  as  they 
'natural!/  occur.  In  discussing  hallucinosis,  Feld- 
berg  quotes  a  picturesque  statement  of  Russell 
Brain:  It  is  clear  that  hallucinations  are  'such  stuff 
as  dreams  are  made  of  ...  We  are  all  temporarily 
insane  during  sleep,  and  our  waking  moments  are 
but  lucid  intervals. 

Henry  Brill  sounds  a  conservative  note  at  the 
close  of  this  symposium.  He  notes  that  the  numer- 
ous and  varied  laboratory  studies  reported  represent 
a  good  beginning,  but  only  a  beginning,  to  the  vital 
collaboration  between  the  basic  scientist  and  the 
clinician.  The  vast  amount  of  clinical  observation 
that  has  been  accumulated  must  be  subjected  to 
more  thorough  scientific  interpretation. 

The  one  central  and  significant  fact  brought  out 
in  this  symposium  is  that  derangements  of  body 
chemistry  are  intimately  associated  with  mental 
disturbances;  and  that  while  the  final  question  of 
the  causal  relationship  between  the  two  cannot  yet 
be  answered,  the  clear  demonstration  of  a  connec- 
tion between  biochemical  and  psychic  conditions 
opens  up  areas  of  research  ana  thought  of  out- 
standing importance.  —CLARENCE  B.  FARRAR 
PSYCHOLOGY.  In  1959  significant  developments, 
extending  the  horizons  of  the  science  of  behavior, 
reflected  the  continuing  influence  of  objective  scien- 
tific methods  on  psychology.  Based  on  fundamental 
research  and  emphasizing  statistical  quantitative 
procedures,  experimental  psychology  has  made  pos- 
sible the  interaction  between  academic  and  applied 
psychology.  For  example,  specific  text-book  con- 
cepts such  as  trace,  instinct,  reaction  time,  and  after 
image  have  been  largely  supplanted  by  broad  con- 
structs such  as  motivation  research,  anxiety,  family 
interaction,  interpersonal  processes,  mental  health, 
and  creativity.  To  measure  the  validity  of  these 
constructs,  present-day  psychologists  have  devised 
assessment  techniques  or  extraordinary  refinement. 

One  of  the  more  recent  and  important  theoretical 
concepts  is  that  of  body  image.  Fisher  and  Cleve- 
land, in  their  book  Body  Image  and  Personality  (D. 
Van  Nostrand  Company,  Inc.,  1958)  offer  many 
studies  to  verify  their  theory  that  a  person's  atti- 
tude toward  his  body  image  characteristics  may  in- 
fluence his  total  adjustment.  The  authors  describe 
an  assessment  method  for  measuring  body  image 
variables  from  Rorschach  content,  Thematic  Apper- 
ception Test  and  Figure  Drawing  techniques.  These 
scores  of  body  image  characteristics  are  then  related 
to  physiological  reactivity  in  terms  of  site  of  cancer, 
psychosomatic  exacerbations,  and  appearance  of 
phantom  limb  phenomena  following  amputation. 
Additional  data  obtained  from  empirical  research 
demonstrate  a  significant  relationship  between  body 
image  attitudes  and  mental  health  (neuroses  and 
schizophrenia);  physiological  reactions  (lysergic 
acid  and  galvanic  skin  responses),  and,  prediction  of 
progress  £1  psychotherapy. 

Child  Development.  Psychoanalytic  theory  pro- 
pounded die  axiom  that  the  development  or  affec- 
tion and  love  depended  on  biological  satisfaction 
derived  from  feeding.  At  the  Primate  Laboratory  of 
the  University  of  Wisconsin,  Harlow  and  colleagues 
constructed  cloth  and  wire  mother-surrogates  to 
test  preferential  reactions  of  infant  monkeys.  The 
infants  chose  to  ding  to  the  soft  cloth  mother  even 
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when  the  wire  mother  offered  nursing  bottles.  When 
infants  were  confronted  by  a  fear-producing  strange 
object,  they  quickly  sought  reassurance  and  comfort 
from  the  "cloth  mother"  rather  than  the  "wire 
mother/'  Conclusive  evidence  indicates  that,  con- 
trary to  prior  belief  based  on  psychoanalytic  theory, 
the  origin  of  a  baby's  love  for  its  mother  accrues 
from  bodily  contact,  patience,  warmth,  and  tender- 
ness rather  than  from  biological  satisfaction  and 
pleasure  from  nursing  from  breast  or  bottle.  Since 
Harry  F.  Harlow's  experiments  with  infant  mon- 
keys and  dummy  mothers  (Scientific  American, 
June  1959),  follow-up  studies  on  primitive  needs 
of  human  infants  and  research  on  the  effects  of  these 
needs  on  child  development  have  attracted  consid- 
erable attention. 

This  new  emphasis  on  developmental  research  is 
evident  in  the  work  of  Dr.  H.  S.  Rollman  Branch 
of  the  University  of  California.  Recent  experiments 
with  animals  of  different  species  indicate  that  infants 
need  companionship;  that  infant  monkeys  may  die  if 
reared  alone  in  a  cage,  even  though  well  fed  and  kept 
warm.  These  experiments  have  validated  the  theory 
that  drastic  effects  result  from  maternal  separation 
and  deprivation  in  the  human  infant  even  when 
most  hygienic  and  nutritious  regimes  are  followed. 
Lack  or  companionship  may  thus  be  the  cause  of  the 
high  death  rate  among  infants  in  foundling  hos- 
pitals. 

A  deep  concern  with  healthy  child  rearing  prac- 
tices has  stimulated  investigation  of  School  Phobia. 
The  development  of  an  insidious  symbiotic  neurosis 
between  an  over-protective  mother  and  a  dependent 
child  can  be  observed  directly  as  it  occurs.  The  ab- 
normal fear,  due  to  separation  anxiety  from  mother, 
is  usually  converted  to  hysterically  induced  somatic 
aches  and  pains  which  the  child  uses  to  escape  from 
school.  The  symptoms  increase  in  severity  if  pres- 
sure is  applied  to  return  to  school.  Westland  of  the 
Saginaw  Valley  Child  Guidance  Clinic  ("School 
Phobia,"  Journal  of  the  Mich.  State  Med.  Soc.,  Vol. 
58,  1959);  Eisenberg  ("School  Phobia,  a  Study  in 
the  Communication  of  Anxiety,"  Am.  J.  Psychiat., 
114,  1958),  and  other  researchers  (Waldfogel, 
Coolidge,  Hahn)  conclude  that  mother  and  the 
school  phobic  child  are  inextricably  intertwined  in 
a  symbiotic  dependency  relationship. 

Perceptual  Processes.  Historically  the  concept  of 
perception  was  promulgated  by  the  ancient  Greeks 
who  believed  that  "copies"  of  objects  passed  down 
the  hollow  sensory  tubes  to  ventricles  in  the  brain 
where  the  "soul"  inspected  these  copies.  Berkeley 
( 1709)  felt  we  become  aware  of  objects,  space,  and 
motion  through  experience.  The  current  view  de- 
rives from  Kant  who  once  said  "we  see  things  not 
as  they  are  but  as  we  are."  Wittreich  (Scientific 
American,  April  1959)  constructed  specially  dis- 
torted rooms  and,  employing  the  Ames  technique 
that  involves  the  use  of  aniseikonic  lenses,  demon- 
strated that  the  way  we  perceive  the  size  and  shape 
of  people  is  strongly  influenced  by  our  emotional 
feelings  toward  them.  Amputees  and  intact  per- 
sons, wearing  these  lenses  which  distort  vision,  re- 
ported that  they  saw  significantly  less  distortion  in 
the  appearance  of  amputees  than  they  did  in  non- 
amputees.  Another  series  of  experiments  ( at  Prince- 
ton University  and  at  the  Naval  Medical  Research 
Institute  at  Bethesda,  Md.)>  suggested  that  an  indi- 
vidual's perception  of  another  person  is  determined 
by  emotions  accruing  from  a  marriage  relationship 
or  arising  from  one's  subordination  to  another. 

That  the  way  in  which  we  perceive  is  related  to 
what  we  are  like  was  the  basic  idea  behind  Witkin's 
experiments  (Perception  of  the  Upright,  Brooklyn 
College).  He  showed  that  people  nave  definite 


preferences  of  perceiving,  limited  by  their  own  per- 
sonality configuration.  Two  groups,  "field  inde- 
pendent" and  "field  dependent'  were  shown  to  be 
critically  distinctive.  Field  independent  people  have 
higher  intellectual  quotients,  are  less  passive,  more 
individual,  while  field  dependents  are  less  analytic 
and  more  subject  to  regressive  behavioral  devel- 
opment. 

To  measure  the  validity  of  subliminal  perception 
Mirsky  and  Miller  of  the  University  of  Pittsburgh 
first  conditioned  monkeys  by  presenting  a  symbol  at 
the  same  time  the  animal  received  an  electric  shock. 
The  monkeys  easily  learned  to  avoid  the  painful 
stimulus  by  pressing  levers  when  the  symbol  was 
presented.  Physiological  measures  indicated  that 
the  monkeys'  nearts,  which  beat  faster  when  the 
original  shock  was  received,  beat  just  as  fast  when 
only  the  symbol  was  shown.  When  the  exposure 
time  of  the  symbol  was  consecutively  shortened 
until  flashed  before  the  animal  for  only  0.001  of  a 
second,  the  animals'  hearts  beat  faster  even  though 
they  failed  to  press  the  lever.  Apparently,  though 
the  monkeys  were  not  visually  aware  of  the  symbol} 
they  were  inwardly  affected  by  the  "invisible' 
symbol. 

Cohen  (AMA  Arch,  of  Neurol  and  Psych.  June 
1959)  investigated  and  stated  that  "perception  of 
reversible  figures  was  altered  after  brain  injury." 
Contrary  to  the  belief  of  others,  he  found  that 
frontal  lobe  damage  was  not  exclusively  respon- 
sible for  changes  in  figure  reversal,  but  that  lesions 
in  any  lobe  can  produce  these  changes. 

Intelligence.  Prior  to  1959,  scientific  progress  in 
the  area  of  mental  deficiency  lagged  behind  interest 
in  learning,  motivation,  perception,  and  emotion. 
Currently,  the  most  striking  trend  in  psychological 
assessment  research  is  the  accelerated  interest  in 
mental  retardation  and  deficiency.  A  survey  of  the 
experimental  literature  shows  that  intellectual  levels 
of  the  mentally  retarded  can  be  raised  by  phar- 
macological therapy  and  changes  in  psychological, 
cultural,  social,  ana  organic  conditions.  Moncrief  at 
the  University  of  London  described  three  types  of 
mental  deficiency  due  to  metabolic  dysfunction: 
1)  phenylketonuria,  2)  ealactosemia,  and  3)  a  con- 
dition known  as  "water  babies."  A  lactose-free  diet 
initiated  in  infancy  prevented  mental  retardation. 
When  defects  in  body  chemistry  of  children  were 
eliminated  by  treatment  with  correct  diets,  their 
IQ  rose  significantly.  Combs,  at  the  University  of 
Florida,  demonstrated  that  intelligence  may  be  in- 
creased by  helping  individuals  to  broaden  their  per- 
ceptual span  through  new  teaching  methods  that 
emphasize  values,  self-concept,  and  needs. 

Mental  Health  and  Family  Interaction.  M.  Tahoda 
(Current  Concepts  of  Positive  Mental  Health,  N.Y. 
Basic  Books,  Inc.,  1958)  proposes  specific  criteria 
and  research  methods  under  the  following  titles: 
attitude  toward  the  self;  growth,  development,  and 
self  actualization;  integration;  autonomy;  percep- 
tion of  reality;  and  environmental  mastery.  Nor- 
mality, happiness,  and  an  absence  of  mental  illness 
are  rejected  as  criteria  for  mental  health.  Ackerman 
(Psyche-dynamics  of  Family  Life,  Basic  Books, 
Inc.,  N.Y.,  1958)  stresses  that  research  in  family  in- 
teraction and  interpersonal  processes  are  most  im- 
portant for  understanding  the  neurotic  interaction 
in  the  disturbed  families. 

Events,  1959.  The  67th  Annual  Convention  of  the 
American  Psychological  Association  was  held  in 
Cincinnati,  Ohio,  Sept.  3-9, 1959.  Wolfgang  Kohler, 
APA  President,  addressed  the  meeting  on  "Gestalt 
Psychology  Today."  Another  important  address  was 
delivered  by  Robert  S.  Morison,  Director  of  the 
Division  of  Medicine  and  Natural  Sciences  of  the 
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Rockefeller  Foundation,  on  "Gradualness,  Gradual- 
ness,  Gradualness-I.  P.  Pavlov."  The  sixth  Inter- 
American  Congress  of  Psychology  was  held  in  Rio 
de  Janeiro  on  Aug.  16-21,  1959.  The  central  theme 
was  "Personality  Evaluation  and  Human  Relations." 
The  most  important  new  textbook  published 
during  1959  in  psychology  was  A  Study  of  a  Science 
(McGraw-Hill  Book  Company  Inc.,  1959).  It  is  a 
part  of  a  seven-volume  inquiry,  edited  by  Study 
Director  Sigmund  Koch  of  Duke  University.  The 
first  three  volumes,  to  which  36  eminent  psychol- 
ogists have  contributed,  cover  sensory,  perceptual, 
and  physiological  formulations.  The  other  four  vol- 
umes are  to  be  published  in  1960. 

—WILLIAM  B.  HABER 

PUBLIC  FINANCE.  During  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,  1959,  expenditures  of  the  Federal  govern- 
ment showed  a  sharp  rise,  largely  because  of  mea- 
sures that  had  been  enacted  to  combat  the  recession 
of  1957-58.  At  the  same  time,  budget  receipts  fell 
off  slightly,  despite  the  rapid  business  recovery.  As 
a  result,  a  deficit  of  over  $12.5  billion  was  incurred, 
the  largest  in  peacetime  history,  marking  the  eighth 
year  since  1949  that  ended  with  a  deficit.  The  public 
debt  rose  to  a  new  peak  of  nearly  $285  billion,  and 
there  were  marked  changes  in  its  composition  and 
distribution.  Preliminary  estimates  indicated  that  the 
fiscal  year  1960  would  end  with  a  small  surplus  for 
the  first  time  in  three  years. 

Budget  Receipts.  Budget  receipts  of  $68,158  mil- 
lion in  fiscal  1959  were  $959  million  below  those  of 
the  year  before.  The  decline  was  accounted  for 
mainly  by  a  drop  of  over  $2.7  billion  in  corporate 
income  taxes  which  more  than  offset  the  $2  billion 
rise  in  individual  income  taxes.  The  yield  on  cor- 
porate taxes  fell  to  $17.3  billion,  the  lowest  total 
since  1955.  This  sharp  decline,  during  a  year  when 
business  activity  was  showing  an  impressive  upward 
trend,  was  due  to  the  fact  that  collections  in  fiscal 
1959  were  based  largely  on  profits  in  the  calendar 
year  1958,  when  they  showed  a  decline.  The  ex- 
panded profits  in  1959  were,  in  turn,  expected  to 
be  reflected  in  the  receipts  for  fiscal  I960,  which 
were  estimated  to  rise  by  over  $5  billion.  In  line 
with  the  President's  recommendation,  Congress  ex- 
tended for  an  additional  year  the  existing  income 
tax  rates  for  corporations,  which  had  been  sched- 
uled for  a  reduction  on  July  1,  1959. 

Because  of  the  rising  level  of  personal  income,  the 
yield  from  individual  income  taxes  in  fiscal  1959 
rose  to  the  unprecedented  total  of  $36.7  billion. 
This  represented  an  increase  of  more  than  $15  bil- 
lion, or  70  percent,  over  1951,  by  far  the  most  rapid 
rise  of  any  of  the  major  tax  categories.  Individual  in- 
come taxes  made  up  54  percent  of  total  budget  re- 
ceipts in  1959  as  against  50  percent  in  1958,  The 
sharp  increase  in  employment  and  income  in  1959 
brought  the  estimated  receipts  from  this  source  in 
fiscal  1960  to  $41  billion. 

Excise  taxes,  which  in  1958  had  fallen  to  the  low- 
est level  in  eight  years,  showed  a  further  drop  in 
1959.  Total  collections  of  $8.5  billion  fell  off  about 
$100  million.  The  largest  items  in  this  category 
were  alcohol  and  tobacco  taxes,  which  brought  in 
$4.8  billion,  somewhat  more  than  in  1958.  A  num- 
ber of  the  miscellaneous  taxes  declined,  however, 
mainly  because  of  minor  changes  in  rates  that  went 
into  effect  on  Jan.  1,  1959.  As  in  the  case  of  die 
corporation  tax,  certain  reductions  in  excise  tax 
rates  which  were  to  go  into  force  on  July  1  were 
postponed  for  another  year. 

Miscellaneous  budget  receipts  of  $5.6  billion  were 
also  slightly  below  the  1958  total.  This  group  con- 
sists mainly  of  estate  and  gift  taxes,  customs  duties, 
interest  and  collections  on  loans  and  rent  or  sale  of 


public  property.  The  total  Federal  budget  receipts 
do  not  include  tax  collections  which  are  turned  over 
to  special  trust  funds.  The  most  important  of  these 
are  the  Old-Age  and  Survivors  Insurance  Trust 
Fund,  the  Highway  Trust  Fund,  and  the  Unem- 
ployment Trust  Fund.  Receipts  for  1958  and  1959 
and  estimates  for  1960  are  summarized  in  Table  1. 

TABLE  1— BUDGET  RECEIPTS,  BY  SOURCE 
(In  millions  of  dollars) 


Source 

Fiscal  Year  Ending  June  30 
1958           1959           I960* 

Individual  income  taxes 
Corporation  income  taxes    . 

.     $34,724 
20,074 

$36,716 
17,309 

$41.000 
22,500 

Excise  taxes 
All  other  receipts  .  .  . 

8,612 
5,707 

8,506 
5L627 

9,100 
6,400 

Total  . 

$69,117 

$68,158 

$79,000 

"  Estimates. 

Budget  Expenditures.  Federal  outlays  of  $80.7  bil- 
lion in  1959  exceeded  those  of  the  previous  year 
by  nearly  $8.8  billion.  They  were  by  far  the  largest 
ever  recorded  in  peacetime  and  were  exceeded  only 
twice  during  World  War  II.  The  rapid  growth  of 
the  budget  during  the  postwar  period  is  indicated 
by  the  fact  that  in  1959  alone  outlays  were  greater 
than  in  the  11  years  1931-41.  Mainly  because  of 
reduced  outlays  for  foreign  military  aid,  agricultural 
assistance,  and  housing,  total  expenditures  in  fiscal 
1960  were  expected  to  tall  by  $1.8  billion.  This  was 
the  first  decline  in  five  years. 

Major  national  security  cost  $46.4  billion  in  1959, 
or  57.5  percent  of  all  budget  expenditures.  This 
total  exceeded  the  1958  figure  by  nearly  $2.3  billion, 
and  was  the  largest  in  five  years.  A  small  decline  was 
estimated  in  1960,  mainly  because  of  reduced  mili- 
tary aid.  Together  with  interest  on  the  public  debt 
and  veterans'  benefits,  outlays  for  defense  or  those 
associated  with  past  wars  comprised  73  percent  of 
the  total  in  1959.  A  number  of  other  substantial 
items,  such  as  defense  support  aid  to  foreign  coun- 
tries, are  also  related  to  national  security. 

Of  total  security  outlays  in  1959,  $41.2  billion 
went  to  the  Department  of  Defense.  The  largest 
item,  $17.6  billion,  was  for  major  procurement  and 
research  and  development  programs.  Increasing 
emphasis  is  being  placed  on  the  more  advanced 
weapons  which  increase  the  combat  power  of  the 
armed  forces  with  a  relatively  small  increase  in 
total  defense  costs.  In  1959  missile  procurement 
took  a  larger  share  of  total  outlays  than  in  the  pre- 
ceding year  and  aircraft  less.  Ships  and  other  weap- 
ons and  equipment  cost  about  the  same.  The  largest 
amounts  spent  for  research,  testing  and  development 
are  devoted  to  missile  systems  and  supersonic  air- 
craft, with  greater  emphasis  also  placed  on  anti- 
submarine warfare. 

Maintenance  and  pay  of  military  personnel  cost 
$11.8  billion  in  1959,  an  increase  of  $1.4  billion 
over  1958.  The  number  of  active-duty  personnel  was 
about  2,520,000  and  was  expected  to  remain  sta- 
tionary in  1960.  In  addition,  the  1960  budget  pro- 
vided for  maintenance  of  the  National  Guard  and 
the  Army  Reserve  at  a  combined  total  of  700,000 
men. 

Operation  and  maintenance  of  military  facilities 
involved  outlays  of  $10.5  billion  in  1959  as  against 
$9.1  billion  the  year  before.  The  increase  in  this 
item  reflected  the  higher  cost  of  operating  and  main- 
taining the  more  complex  types  of  new  weapons  and 
equipment.  The  cost  of  military  construction 
amounted  to  $1.9  billion,  with  more  funds  provided 
for  additional  missile  sites  and  control  centers. 

Outlays  for  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission  rose 
to  $2.5  billion  and  were  scheduled  to  show  a  further 
rise  in  1960.  On  the  other  hand,  military  assistance 
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declined  from  $3  bffllon  in  1958  to  $2.3  billion  in 
1959  and  an  estimated  $1.3  billion  in  1960.  This 
drop  reflected  the  progress  made  by  the  allies  in 
building  up  their  armed  forces,  with  the  aid  of  large 
amounts  or  U.S.  equipment.  Similarly,  stockpiling 
of  strategic  materials  and  expansion  of  defense  pro- 
duction was  reduced  to  $313  million,  one  half  of  the 

1958  total. 

Economic  and  technical  aid  to  foreign  countries 
is  included  in  the  budget  item  "international  affairs 
and  finance."  This  category,  which  also  includes  the 
foreign  information  program  and  conduct  of  foreign 
affairs,  absorbed  $3.75  billion  in  fiscal  1959,  a  rise 
of  $1.5  billion  over  1958.  Most  of  this  increase,  how- 
ever,  was  due  to  a  nonrecurring  item,  the  $1,375 
million  additional  U.S.  subscription  to  the  Interna- 
tional Monetary  Fund.  Of  the  1960  total  of  $2.05 
billion,  about  80  percent  will  go  for  aid  under  the 
Mutual  Security  Program. 

Aside  from  defense,  the  largest  budget  item  is  in- 
terest payments,  almost  all  of  which  are  for  interest 
on  the  public  debt.  This  item  totaled  $7.7  billion  in 

1959  and  was  scheduled  to  rise  to  almost  $9.1  billion 
in  1960,  or  more  than  one  ninth  of  total  outlays. 
Since  1951  interest  has  risen  by  nearly  three  fifths. 
In  part  the  increase  has  been  due  to  the  growth  of 
the  public  debt.  For  the  most  part,  however,  it  re- 
flects the  rising  level  of  interest  rates  which  by  1959 
had  reached  the  highest  level  since  the  1930's.  This 
made  it  necessary  for  the  Treasury  to  pay  higher 
interest  on  securities  issued  to  refinance  the  large 
volume  of  maturing  government  obligations. 

Expenditures  for  veterans'  programs  totaled  close 
to  $5.2  billion  in  1959,  the  highest  amount  in  eight 
years.  The  1960  outlays  were  scheduled  to  drop 
slightly.  About  two  fifths  of  the  total  goes  for  com- 
pensation payments  to  over  2.4  million  individuals 
and  families  for  death  or  disability  resulting  from 
military  service.  One  fourth  is  used  tor  pensions  paid 
to  more  than  1.4  million  individuals  and  families 
and  about  18  percent  for  hospitals  and  medical  care. 
A  large  part  of  the  remainder  goes  for  education 
and  training  benefits. 

Budget  outlays  for  agriculture,  totaling  almost 
$6.6  bmion.  rose  by  a  half  in  1959.  The  bulk  of  this 
sum  went  for  farm  price  support  operation  of  the 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation  and  related  pro- 
grams. The  sharp  increase  was  due  mainly  to  the 
bumper  crops  in  1958.  Large  amounts  are  also  spent 
for  conservation  of  agricultural  land  and  water  re- 
sources and  for  rural  electrification.  Because  of  the 
ending  of  the  acreage  reserve  part  of  the  soil  bank 
program,  agricultural  outlays  decreased  by  an  esti- 
mated $510  million  in  fiscal  1960. 

Labor  and  welfare  absorbed  $4.4  billion  in  1959, 
$1  billion  more  than  in  1958.  Nearly  a  half  of  this 
item  consists  of  payments  to  the  States  to  aid  needy 
persons.  The  1960  budget  provided  a  similar 
amount,  with  increased  outlays  for  health  and  edu- 
cation being  offset  by  the  ending,  in  June  1959.  of 
temporary  unemployment  compensation  enacted  as 
an  anti-recession  measure. 

Commerce  and  housing  programs  received  $3.4 
billion  in  1959,  showing  an  increase  of  $1.3  billion. 
About  one  third  of  the  total  went  to  the  Housing 
and  Home  Finance  Agency,  mainly  for  purchases  of 
mortgages  on  low-cost  housing  and  assistance  to 
local  authorities  to  finance  public  housing  and  urban 
renewal  projects.  Nearly  a  fourth  represented  the 
deficit  of  the  Post  Office  Department.  Both  of  these 
items  declined  considerably  in  fiscal  1960.  On  the 
other  hand,  larger  expenditures  were  made  for  avia- 
tion and  space  programs  and  assistance  to  small 
business  and  the  merchant  marine. 

Outlays  for  development  of  natural  resources  in 


1959  totaled  $1.7  billion,  more  than  three  fifths 
going  to  the  Corps  of  Engineers  and  the  Bureau  of 
Reclamation,  mainly  for  water  resources  projects. 
General  government  expenses  of  $1.6  billion  com- 
prised only  2  percent  or  the  total  budget.  About  a 
third  of  this  amount  was  used  for  financial  manage- 
ment, including  collection  of  taxes  and  customs 
duties  and  handling  of  die  public  debt.  Budget  out- 
lays by  principal  functions  for  1958-60  are  shown 
in  Table  2. 

TABLE  2— BUDGET  EXPENDITURES,  BY  FUNCTION 
(In  millions  oj  dollars) 


Function 

Major  national  security 
International  affairs  and  finance 
Commerce  and  housing 
Agriculture  and  agricultural 
resources 
Natural  resources 

Fiscal  Year  Ending  Jun*  30 
1958           1959          I960* 

$44,142      $46,411       $45,713 
2,234          3,750          2,051 
2,109          3,423          2,925 

.       4,389          6,562          6,052 
1,543           1,670          1,792 
3,447          4,422          4,407 
5,026          5,175          5,133 
7,689          7,686          9,079 
1,357          1,600          1,678 

$71,936      $80,699      $78,905 

Labor  and  welfare 
Veterans'  services  and  benefits 
Interest     .                  . 
General  government 
Allowance  for  contingencies 
Total 

•  Estimates. 

D«bt  Manag«m«nt.  Because  of  the  large  budget 
deficit,  the  public  debt  rose  to  a  new  high  of  $284.7 
billion  in  fiscal  1959.  The  increase  of  $8.4  billion 
was  the  largest  since  1946.  By  August  1959,  the 
debt  totaled  $290  billion,  but  it  was  scheduled  to 
fall  again  to  $285  by  June  1960.  In  September  1958, 
the  statutory  debt  Unit  was  raised  from  $275  billion 
to  $283  billion.  A  temporary  increase  of  $5  billion 
expired  on  June  30,  1959,  when  another  temporary 
increase  of  $10  billion  was  authorized  by  Congress, 
to  end  June  30,  1960. 

As  a  result  of  the  strong  private  demand  for 
funds,  the  Treasury  found  it  increasingly  difficult  to 
sell  long-term  bonds.  It  was  therefore  forced  to  rely 
almost  entirely  on  short  and  medium-term  issues. 
From  June  1958  to  September  1959,  the  amount  of 
Treasury  bills,  certificates  of  indebtedness  and  notes 
outstanding  rose  by  $12.5  billion  while  the  amount 
of  bonds  dropped  by  $6.1  billion.  As  a  result,  the 
Treasury  was  again  unable  to  carry  out  its  objective 
of  lengthening  the  public  debt.  In  fact,  the  average 
maturity  of  the  marketable  interest-bearing  public 
debt  was  reduced  from  five  years  and  three  months 
on  June  30,  1958,  to  four  years  and  five  months  in 
September  1958. 

To  enable  the  Treasury  to  tap  the  long-term  capi- 
tal market,  President  Eisenhower  sent  a  special  mes- 
sage to  Congress  on  June  8  urging  elimination  of 
the  4.25  percent  legal  limit  on  new  bond  issues,  the 
only  type  of  U.S.  obligations  which  can  have  a  ma- 
turity of  over  five  years.  The  aim  was  to  sell  securi- 
ties which  would  be  absorbed  in  large  amounts  by 
nonbank  investors,  improve  the  structure  of  the 
debt,  and  contribute  to  habits  of  thrift.  Because  of 
the  prevailing  high  level  of  interest  rates,  resulting 
from  the  Federal  Reserve  policy  of  credit  restraint 
and  the  strong  demand  for  credit,  the  4.25  percent 
ceiling  set  in  1918  made  it  virtually  impossible  to 
sell  bonds  in  the  open  market.  The  Treasury's  re- 
quest was,  however,  shelved  by  Congress,  mainly 
on  the  ground  that  the  measure  would  tend  to  in- 
crease long-term  interest  rates  in  general. 

In  response  to  the  President's  request,  Congress 
did,  however,  raise  the  maximum  interest  rate  per- 
missible on  U.S.  savings  bonds  from  3.26  to  4.25 
percent.  The  Treasury  announced  that  retroactive 
to  June  1,  1959,  3.75  percent  would  be  paid  on  all 
savings  bonds  held  to  maturity.  It  was  hoped  that 
this  increase  would  stimulate  the  sale  of  bonds, 
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which  in  the  previous  period  had  lagged  behind 
redemptions.  As  a  result,  the  amount  of  outstanding 
savings  bonds,  which  had  been  falling  for  a  number 
of  years,  again  declined  from  $52  billion  on  June  30, 
1958,  to  $50  billion  in  September  1959.  It  was  gen- 
erally agreed  that  a  major  factor  in  this  decline  was 
a  rate  of  interest  not  competitive  with  that  paid  by 
savings  institutions. 

As  indicated  in  Table  3,  the  increase  in  the  out- 
standing public  debt  in  1959  was  absorbed  by  non- 
bank  investors,  primarily  the  large  corporations. 
These  enterprises  were  in  a  position  to  acquire  a 
large  volume  of  short-term  Treasury  obligations  be- 
cause of  the  sharp  rise  in  corporate  profits.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  commercial  banks  liquidated  a  con- 
siderable volume  of  government  securities  in  order 
to  secure  additional  funds  to  meet  the  credit  de- 
mands of  their  customers. 

TABLE  3— ESTIMATED  OWNERSHIP  OF 

FEDERAL  SECURITIES 

(In  biUtons  of  dollars) 


Ownership 

Commercial  banks 
Federal  Reserve  banks 
Total  held  by  banks 

Individuals0 
Insurance  companies 
Mutual  savings  banks 
Other  corporations 
State  and  local  governments 
Miscellaneous  investors 
Total  held  by  private  non-bank  investors 

U  S   government  investment  accounts 
Total  Federal  securities  outstanding 

August  31 
1958         1959 

$66  1         $60  8 
25  3           26  7 

$91.4 

$657 
11  9 
75 
14  2 
170 
14  9 

$875 

$659 
12  1 
73 
236 
188 
207 

$131  2 
560 

$1484 
546 

$2786 

$2905 

•  Includes  partnerships  and  personal  trust  accounts 

The  average  annual  interest  rate  on  the  outstand- 
ing public  debt  rose  from  2.638  percent  in  June 
1958,  to  3.137  percent  in  September  1959.  This 
level  represented  an  increase  of  a  third  since  June 
1955.  —SAMUEL  S.  SHIPMAN 

PUBLIC  HEALTH  SERVICE,  U.S.  Although  a  recurrence 
of  Asian  influenza  was  expected  in  1958,  there  were 
no  reports  of  confirmed  cases  until  February  1959. 
Sporadic  outbreaks  of  both  Type  A2  (Asian)  and 
Type  B  influenza  began  to  occur  during  that  month 
and  continued  to  be  reported  for  the  remaining 
winter  months. 

The  total  number  of  paralytic  poliomyelitis  cases 
reported  in  1958  was  3,697,  almost  50  percent 
higher  than  in  1957.  This  increase  ended  the  steady 
downward  trend  in  incidence  since  1954.  By  the  end 
of  1959  about  68  million  Americans  had  had  three 
or  more  injections  of  Salk  vaccine  and  about  87 
million  had  had  at  least  one  injection,  but  more 
than  34  million  people  under  40  years  of  age,  or 
almost  30  percent  of  this  age  group,  had  had  no 
vaccine.  About  half  of  the  3,697  paralytic  cases  in 
1958  and  43  percent  of  paralytic  cases  in  1959,  were 
children  under  five,  the  group  with  the  least  amount 
of  vaccine  protection.  In  a  vaccination  campaign 
conducted  cooperatively  by  the  Public  Health 
Service,  the  American  Medical  Association,  and  the 
National  Foundation,  about  14.6  million  more  peo- 
ple received  some  injections  between  the  fan  of 
1958  and  the  fall  of  1959,  and  about  13.2  million 
received  the  recommended  dosage  of  three  or  more 
shots.  An  analysis  of  the  1959  polio  experience 
showed  that  the  vaccine  had  proved  to  be  at  least 
90  percent  effective  in  protecting  persons  who  had 
had  three  or  more  doses. 

In  November  1959,  the  Public  Health  Service 
issued  a  statement  to  the  effect  that  smoking  was 
die  principal  factor  underlying  the  rapid  increase  in 


lung  cancer  in  the  United  States  and  other  parts  of 
the  world.  In  the  United  States  alone,  the  lung 
cancer  death  rate  had  risen  to  31  per  100,000  popu- 
lation by  1956  from  a  rate  of  3.8  in  1930,  and  deaths 
from  lung  cancer  in  1956  had  totaled  29,000.  The 
statement  pointed  out  that  nonsmokers  had  a  lower 
incidence  of  lung  cancer  than  smokers  in  all  con- 
trolled studies,  whether  analyzed  in  terms  of  rural 
areas,  urban  regions,  industrial  occupations,  or  sex. 
It  observed  that  no  method  of  treating  tobacco  or 
filtering  tobacco  smoke  had  been  demonstrated  to 
be  effective  in  materially  reducing  or  eliminating 
the  hazard  of  lung  cancer,  and  that  stopping  cig- 
arette smoking  even  after  long  exposure  was  bene- 
ficial. Persons  who  had  never  smoked  at  all  were 
declared  to  have  the  best  chance  of  escaping  lung 
cancer.  The  statement  concluded  that  unless  the  use 
of  tobacco  could  be  made  safe,  the  individual's  risk 
of  lung  cancer  could  best  be  reduced  by  the  elimina- 
tion of  smoking. 

In  October  1959,  a  consultant  group  to  the  Sur- 
geon General  presented  a  proposed  ten-year,  $1 
billion  program  for  expanding  existing  medical 
schools  and  building  20  to  24  new  two  and  four-year 
schools  in  the  United  States.  In  its  report  the  group 
said  that  in  order  to  maintain  the  existing  ratio  of 
physicians  to  population  in  the  United  States  the 
number  of  physicians  graduated  annually  by  schools 
of  medicine  and  osteopathy  would  have  to  be  in- 
creased from  7,400  in  1959  to  about  11,000  in  1975. 
This  goal,  the  consultant  group  declared,  was  "a 
minimum  essential  to  protect  the  health  of  the 
people  of  the  United  States."  In  a  separate  state- 
ment on  the  problems  of  dental  education,  the  Sur- 
geon General's  advisers  said:  "Increases  in  dentist 
supply  have  been  lagging  behind  population  growth 
for  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  century.  The  group  es- 
timated that  while  the  United  States  had  nearly 
100,000  dentists  in  1959,  it  would  need  134,000  in 
1975  in  order  to  keep  abreast  of  the  expanding  pop- 
ulation. The  report  proposed  the  construction  of  22 
new  dental  schools  at  a  cost  of  $132  million. 

In  1959,  Congress  appropriated  $756.4  million 
for  the  Public  Health  Service,  an  increase  of  $190.6 
million  over  the  1958  appropriation.  More  than  two 
thirds  of  this  amount  was  allocated  to  the  States 
and  to  non-Federal  institutions  in  the  form  of  grants 
for  research  and  training,  for  State  and  community 
public  health  programs,  and  for  the  construction  of 
hospital  and  medical  facilities  and  of  sewage  treat- 
ment plants.  The  remainder  supported  the  direct  ac- 
tivities of  the  Service,  including  the  operation  of 
PHS  hospitals,  foreign  and  interstate  quarantine, 
and  Indian  health  services. 

D*dth  Rates.  The  general  death  rate  in  the  United 
States  in  1958  was  9.5  per  1,000  population.  This 
was  the  llth  consecutive  vear  the  death  rate  re- 
mained below  ten  per  1,000. 

The  infant  death  rate  was  26.9  per  1,000  live 
births  and  the  maternal  death  rate  3.5  per  10,000 
live  births.  The  tuberculosis  death  rate  fell  from  7.8 
per  100,000  population  in  1957  to  7  in  1958.  The 
principal  diseases  of  childhood  (scarlet  fever  and 
streptococcal  sore  throat,  diphtheria,  whooping 
cough,  and  measles)  which  caused  about  lour 
deaths  for  every  100,000  youngsters  in  1949,  were 
responsible  for  only  about  one  death  per  100,000 
in  1958. 

Chronic  diseases  continued  to  cause  a  majority  of 
deaths  in  the  United  States.  Together,  diseases  of 
the  heart  and  blood  vessels  and  cancer  accounted 
for  70  percent  of  all  deaths  in  1958.  The  death  rate 
for  the  major  cardiovascular  renal  diseases  in  1958 
was  524  per  100,000  population,  and  the  cancer 
death  rate  was  145.6  per  100,000  population. 
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There  were  an  estimated  4,250,000  births  and 
1,445,000  marriages  in  1958. 

Environmental  Health.  Increasing  attention  was 
given  during  the  year  to  the  growing  health  prob- 
lems related  to  the  modem  environment,  including 
air  and  water  pollution  and  the  effects  of  natural  and 
man-made  radiation.  A  National  Conference  on  Air 
Pollution,  called  by  the  Service  in  November  1958, 
recommended  extension  of  the  Federal  Air  Pollution 
Act  and  expanded  research  efforts,  with  particular 
attention  to  the  problem  of  motor  vehicle  exhausts. 
Investigations  conducted  by  or  with  the  support  of 
the  Service  included  engineering  studies,  air  sam- 
pling to  detect  cancer-causing  substances,  and  com- 
munity-wide air  surveys.  The  newly  created  Divi- 
sion of  Water  Supply  and  Pollution  Control  gave 
grants  totaling  $47  million  to  aid  in  construction  of 
sewage  treatment  works,  most  of  the  assistance 
going  to  cities  of  less  than  125.000  population.  An 
important  phase  of  research  in  tnis  area  centered  on 
problems  created  by  manufacture  of  new  chemicals 
and  synthetics,  and  studies  of  radioactivity  in  water. 

In  March  1959,  the  National  Advisory  Committee 
on  Radiation  recommended  a  comprehensive  pro- 
gram of  control  of  all  sources  of  radiation  and  ex- 
panded research  and  training  in  this  field.  In  August 
1959,  the  President  established  by  executive  order 
a  Federal  Radiation  Council,  designated  the  Secre- 
tary of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  as  chairman, 
and  directed  the  department  to  intensify  its  radio- 
logical health  efforts,  including  research,  develop- 
ment, technical  assistance,  enforcement,  and  public 
information  on  ionizing  radiation.  In  September, 
Congress  enacted  legislation  authorizing  a  perma- 
nent Federal  Radiation  Council  and  clarifying  the 
responsibility  of  the  States  for  radiation  safety 
measures. 

Research.  The  Public  Health  Service  continued  its 
programs  of  research,  medical  care  for  specially  des- 
ignated groups,  and  technical  and  financial  assis- 
tance to  State  and  local  health  agencies.  In  1959,  the 
Congress  appropriated  $294.4  million  for  the  re- 
search and  training  programs  of  the  National  Insti- 
tutes of  Health,  main  research  arm  of  the  Public 
Health  Service,  and  an  additional  $30  million  for 
grants  for  the  construction  of  health  research  facili- 
ties. During  the  year,  the  Institutes  awarded  an  un- 
precedented 9,166  research-project  grants  and  5,779 
training  grants  and  fellowships,  totaling  $202  mil- 
lion. 

Research  highlights  included:  substantial  progress 
in  the  search  for  better  chemical  agents  to  treat 
cancer;  evaluation  of  drugs  for  treatment  of  mental 
illness;  launching  of  a  collaborative  study  of  40,000 
mothers  and  their  babies,  aimed  at  finding  causes  of 
cerebral  palsy,  mental  retardation,  and  related  dis- 
orders; initiation  of  clinical  studies  of  promising  new 
compounds  for  dietary  control  of  dental  caries  and 
tar  treatment  of  high  blood  pressure;  investigation 
of  possible  viral  origins  of  some  human  cancers,  fol- 
lowing successful  induction  of  leukemia  in  mice  by 
means  of  a  virus  from  a  mouse  sarcoma:  establish- 
ment at  Yeshiva  University  of  the  second  in  a  series 
of  long-term  programs  to  coordinate  aging  studies; 
and  development  of  phenazocine,  a  new  synthetic 
pain-killing  drug  ten  times  more  powerful  than 
morphine  and  50  times  more  powerful  than  codeine. 

Medical  Services.  In  continuing  to  provide  services 
for  merchant  seamen  and  other  designated  Federal 
beneficiaries,  the  Public  Health  Service  in  1959 
maintained  16  hospitals  (including  two  for  treat- 
ment of  narcotic  addiction  and  other  psychiatric 
disorders,  one  for  tuberculosis,  and  one  for  leprosy), 
26  outpatient  clinics,  and  99  outpatient  offices. 

The  Division  of  Indian  Health  provided  pre- 


ventive and  curative  services  to  about  345,000  In- 
dians and  37.500  Alaska  natives. 

In  1959,  the  13th  year  of  the  cooperative  State- 
Federal  program  for  the  construction  of  hospitals 
and  medical  facilities,  4,625  projects  had  been  ap- 
proved for  Federal  assistance  as  of  Tune  30.  Of 
these  3,167  projects,  providing  135,080  beds,  had 
been  completed  and  were  in  operation;  and  1,206 
projects,  involving  52,337  new  beds,  were  under 
construction.  The  remaining  252  projects  were  in 
the  preconstruction  stage  and  were  to  provide  10,893 
beds.  The  total  of  beds  provided  or  to  be  provided 
by  these  projects  was  198,310.  In  addition,  1,245 
health  units  for  outpatient  care  were  included  in 
the  projects. 

Services  to  the  States.  Grants-in-aid  for  State  and 
local  health  programs  amounted  to  $265.5  million  in 
Federal  appropriations  for  1959,  reflecting  increases 
of  $65  million  for  hospital  and  medical  facilities 
construction  and  $700,000  for  venereal  disease  spe- 
cial projects,  as  compared  with  1958  appropriations. 
Funds  for  tuberculosis  control,  however,  were  de- 
creased by  $500,000.  Other  grants  were  as  follows: 
$1.97  million  for  traineeships  for  professional  public 
health  personnel,  $200,000  for  air  pollution  control , 
training  and  demonstration  projects,  and  $442,000 
for  grants  to  schools  of  public  health. 

— LEROY  E.  BUBNEY 

PUBLIC  ROADS,  Bureau  of.  The  Federal  government's 
program  of  aid  to  the  States  for  highway  improve- 
ment, administered  by  the  Bureau  of  Public  Roads, 
was  greatly  intensified  by  the  Federal- Aid  Highway 
Act  of  1956  and  subsequent  legislation.  These  laws 
provided  for  and  continue  a  long-term  program  to 
construct  the  41,000-mile  National  System  of  Inter- 
state and  Defense  Highways  and  large  scale  im- 
provement of  the  additional  769,000  miles  of  pri- 
mary highways,  arterial  streets,  and  secondary  roads 
eligible  for  Federal  aid.  Interstate  System  construc- 
tion is  paid  for  on  a  90-percent  Federal,  10-percent 
State  basis.  Other  Federal  aid  for  highways  is 
matched  50-50  by  the  States. 

On  Oct.  10,  1959,  a  total  of  $2,725  million  of 
Federal  aid  was  apportioned  to  the  States  for  the 
fiscal  year  1961.  This  included  $1,800  million  for 
the  Interstate  System  and  $925  million  for  the 
Federal-aid  primary  and  secondary  systems  and 
their  urban  extensions. 

Construction  contracts  were  completed  on  2,290 
miles  of  the  Interstate  System  during  the  fiscal  year 
at  a  cost  of  $1,325  million,  including  $1,039  million 
of  Federal  aid.  Preliminary  engineering  work  and 
purchase  of  right-of-way  again  took  a  large  propor- 
tion of  the  year's  expenditures  on  the  Interstate  Sys- 

Improvements  also  were  completed  during  the 
fiscal  year  1959  on  27,472  miles  of  the  Federal-aid 
primary  and  secondary  system  and  their  urban  ex- 
tensions at  a  total  cost  of  $2,502  million  of  which 
$1,445  million  was  Federal  aid. 
PUERTO  RICO.  A  self-governing  Commonwealth 
within  the  political  framework  of  the  United  States 
and  a  Spanish-speaking  community  of  American 
citizens.  Area:  3,423  sq.mi.  Pop.  (July  1, 1959  est.) : 
2,340,000. 

Education.  Total  school  enrollment  in  1959  was 
626,788  which  represented  84.7  percent  of  the 
children  6-18  years  old.  The  University  of  Puerto 
Rico  had  18,222  students.  In  1959-60  three  private 
colleges  had  a  combined  student  body  of  5,481. 

Production.  Puerto  Rico  continued  its  transforma- 
tion from  an  agriculture-oriented  economy  to  a 
modern,  industrial  economy.  The  private  sector  of 
the  Puerto  Rican  economy  surged  forward  in  re- 
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capital  investment  made  during  the  previous  year. 
the  intensified  efforts  in  industrial  promotion,  and 
expansionary  forces  in  the  United  States.  Two  oil 
refineries  were  put  on  stream,  laying  the  foundation 
for  an  entirely  new  complex  of  industries,  and 
ammonia  and  ethylene  glycol  plants  operate. 

In  1947  the  Puerto  Rican  government  instituted 
what  it  calls  "Operation  Bootstrap,"  to  industrialize 
the  island.  The  island's  economy  has  been  trebled 
since  1940.  The  annual  gross  product  for  fiscal 
1958-59  was  $1,406  million,  390  percent  greater 
than  the  1940  figure  (the  U.S.  dollar  is  the  Puerto 
Rican  unit  of  currency ) . 

Gains  in  excess  of  400  percent  were  shown  also 
for  net  income,  of  800  percent  for  income  from 
manufacturing,  of  590  percent  for  total  wages  and 
salaries  and  banking  assets.  The  rate  of  growth  of 
manufacturing  since  1940  has  been  almost  four 
tunes  that  of  agriculture.  In  1958-59  manufacturing 
net  income  rose  8  percent,  surpassing  income  from 
agriculture. 

Chief  farm  products  are  sugarcane,  tobacco,  pine- 
apples, coffee,  milk,  eggs,  beef,  pork,  and  poultry. 
Principal  manufactured  products  are  crude  and  re- 
fined sugar,  wearing  apparel,  tobacco  manufac- 
tures, rum,  beer,  and  soft  drinks.  Tax  exemption  for 
certain  classes  of  new  and  established  industries  led 
to  the  establishment  of  533  new  manufacturing  firms 
between  1948  and  1959. 

Foreign  Trad*.  Total  exports  for  1959  were  $503.2 
million  of  which  $482.2  million  were  sent  to  the 
United  States.  Imports  for  1959  were  $807,189,099 
of  which  $669,900,501  were  received  from  the 
United  States. 

Transportation  and  Communication.  In  1959  5,856 
vessels  of  19.5  million  gross  tons  entered  and  cleared 
Puerto  Rico.  There  were  4,626  km.  of  paved  road 
under  maintenance  and  motor  vehicle  registration 
totaled  156,563.  There  were  29  broadcasting  sta- 
tions and  six  television  companies. 

Finance  The  1958-59  budget  provided  for  ex- 
penditures of  $269,767,000.  The  total  gross  out- 
standing debt  was  $100,497,000. 

Government.  Under  the  new  constitution  formally 
proclaimed  in  San  Juan  on  July  25,  1952,  Puerto 
Rico  became  the  first  overseas  commonwealth  (de- 
fined as  "a  free  and  associated  state"),  of  the  United 
States.  Executive  power  is  vested  in  a  governor, 
elected  by  direct  ballot  every  four  years.  Tnere  is  a 
legislative  assembly  consisting  of  a  Senate  and  a 
House  of  Representatives,  also  elected  by  direct 
vote  every  four  years.  The  judicial  power  of  Puerto 
Rico  is  vested  in  a  Supreme  Court  and  in  such  other 
courts  as  may  be  established  by  law.  The  Supreme 
Court  is  composed  of  a  chief  justice  and  six  associate 
justices.  Governor:  Luis  Munoz  Marin. 
PULITZER  PRIZES.  The  annual  awards  in  journalism, 
letters,  music,  and  art,  established  under  the  will 
of  the  late  Joseph  Pulitzer,  publisher  of  the  New 
York  World  and  the  St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch,  are 
awarded  by  the  trustees  of  Columbia  University  on 
recommendation  of  the  Advisory  Board  of  the  Grad- 
uate School  of  Journalism.  Awards  in  journalism  are 
$1,000  each;  in  letters  $500  each.  The  music  award 
is  $500  and  the  art  scholarship  is  valued  at  $1,500. 

The  awards  list  for  1958,  announced  on  May  5, 
1959,  included  two  previous  winners.  They  were 
Archibald  MacLeish,  poet  and  playwright,  who  re- 
ceived the  poetry  prize  in  1933  and  again  in  1953, 
and  William  (Bill)  Mauldin,  cartoonist,  who  was 
awarded  a  Pulitzer  Prize  in  1945  for  his  cartoons  of 
combat  infantrymen  in  World  War  II. 

Since  the  prizes  were  first  awarded,  34  individ- 
uals have  won  more  than  once.  Three  have  received 
four  prizes  each.  They  were  Robert  Frost,  poet;  the 


late  Eugene  O'Neill,  playwright,  and  the  late  Robert 
E.  Sherwood,  playwright  and  biographer. 
The  1958  awards  were  as  follows: 

JOURNALISM 

Public  Service.  Two  newspapers  under  the  same 
ownership  received  the  award  for  meritorious  public 
service.  They  were  the  Utica  Observer-Dispatch  and 
the  Utica  Daily  Press,  of  Utica,  N.Y.  Both  were  cited 
for  their  successful  campaign  against  corruption, 
gambling,  and  vice. 

Reporting.  (International.)  Two  reporters  on  the 
New  York  Daily  News,  Joseph  Martin  and  Philip 
Santora,  shared  the  award  for  international  report- 
ing. They  received  the  prize  for  their  ten-article 
series  on  brutality  in  Cuba  under  Fulgencio  Batista. 

(National.)  Howard  Van  Smith  of  the  Miami  News. 
Miami,  Fla.,  received  the  national  reporting  award 
for  his  series  on  the  conditions  in  a  migrant  labor 
camp  at  Immokalee,  Fla. 

(Local.)  Mary  Lou  Werner  of  the  Washington 
Evening  Star  received  the  award  for  local  reporting 
under  deadline  conditions  in  recognition  of  her  year- 
long coverage  of  the  school  integration  crisis  in 
Virginia. 

(Local.)  The  award  for  local  reporting  under  non- 
deadline  conditions  was  given  to  John  Harold  Brislin 
of  the  Scranton  Tribune  and  The  Scrantonian, 
Scranton,  Pa.  His  four-year  campaign  to  halt  labor 
violence  in  Scranton,  Pa.,  helped  to  send  ten  union 
officials  to  jail. 

Editorial.  Ralph  McGill  of  the  Atlanta  Constitution 
received  the  editorial  award  for  his  long  and  effec- 
tive editorial  leadership,  and  particularly  for  an  edi- 
torial about  the  bombing  of  a  synagogue. 

Cartoon.  A  satirical  cartoon  about  Boris  Pasternak, 
the  Russian  poet  and  novelist,  earned  William  Maul- 
din  of  the  St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch  his  second 
Pulitzer  Prize.  The  cartoon  depicted  two  prisoners 
splitting  logs  in  a  Siberian  snowbank  and  was  cap- 
tioned:  "I  won  the  Nobel  Prize  for  Literature.  What 
was  your  crime?" 

Newspaper  Photography.  A  dramatic  picture  of  the 
traffic  death  of  a  nine-year-old  boy  won  the  news- 
paper photography  award  for  William  Seaman  of 
the  Minneapolis  Star. 

LETTERS 

Drama.  The  drama  award  was  given  to  Archibald 
MacLeish  for  his  verse  play,  J.B.,  a  modern  re- 
telling of  the  Book  of  Job.  Twice  before  he  had 
won  Pulitzer  Prizes  for  his  poetry. 

Fiction.  A  story  about  a  wagon-train  journey  to 
California  in  1849,  The  Travels  of  Jaimie  Afc- 
Pheeters,  brought  the  1958  award  for  fiction  to 
Robert  Lewis  Taylor. 

History.  The  history  prize  was  divided  between  the 
estate  of  the  late  Dr.  Leonard  D.  White  and  his 
research  assistant.  Miss  Jean  Schneider.  Together 
they  had  produced  The  Republican  Era:  1869-1901, 
the  last  of  four  volumes  on  the  evolution  of  the 
United  States  system  of  government.  Dr.  White  died 
on  Feb.  23,  1958,  shortly  before  the  final  book  was 
published. 

Biography.  The  biography  award  went  to  Arthur 
Walworth  for  his  two-volume  work  on  Woodrow 
Wilson,  American  prophet.  The  biography  had  taken 
ten  years  to  prepare. 

Poetry.  Stanley  Kunitz,  author  of  Selected  Poems, 
1928-1958,  received  the  poetry  award. 

Music.  The  music  award  was  received  by  John  La 
Montaine  for  his  Concerto  for  Piano  and  Orchestra. 
The  work  was  commissioned  by  the  American  Music 
Center  through  a  Ford  Foundation  grant. 
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Art.  Jerome  Paul  Witkin  was  selected  as  the  most 
promising  and  deserving  art  student  worthy  of  die 
annual  traveling  art  scholarship.  He  is  19  years  old. 
QATAR.  An  independent  Arabian  sheikdom  pro- 
tected by  Great  Britain,  occupying  a  peninsula  on 
the  Persian  Gulf.  Area:  8,500  sq.mi.  Pop.  (est): 
40,000,  including  10,000  migrant  workers  from 
neighboring  states.  Capital:  Dona.  There  are  28  pri- 
mary schools,  one  secondary  school,  and  an  Artisan 
Training  College  in  Qatar.  Public  schools  for  girls, 
unusual  in  the  Arab  nations,  have  been  operating 
in  Qatar  for  several  years.  The  chief  religion  is 
Mohammedanism. 

The  two  oil  companies  operating  in  Qatar  pro- 
duced 8  million  tons  of  crude  oil  in  1958.  Imports 
for  1958  were  valued  at  $14  million,  exports  at  $100 
million.  Of  this  figure,  the  Sheik  of  Qatar  receives 
one  half.  Two  shipping  lines  operate  from  the  oil 
port  of  Umm  Said.  The  Gulf  Aviation  Co.  Ltd.,  op- 
erates a  daily  flight  from  Bahrein.  There  were  789 
telephones  in  use  in  1958. 

The  1958  budget  was  estimated  at  about  $28 
million.  There  is  no  public  debt.  In  1958  a  total  of 
$12  million  was  placed  in  a  reserve  fund.  It  is  calcu- 
lated that  Qatar  s  oil  wells  will  be  exhausted  within 
the  next  25  years.  The  government  has  instituted  an 
extensive  improvement  program  for  building 
schools,  hospitals,  and  power  plants.  Qatar  has  a 
hospital  of  180  beds,  considered  to  be  the  finest  in 
the  Persian  Gulf  area.  Free  medical  service  is  avail- 
able not  only  to  the  Qataris  but  to  anyone  from  the 
neighboring  states.  Tuberculosis  patients  are  sent  to 
Lebanon  for  treatment  at  government  expense.  The 
sheikdom  has  the  highest  per  capita  income  in 
the  Persian  Gulf,  more  than  81,000  per  person.  The 
Sheik  of  Qatar  is  the  sole  ruler.  Sheik:  All  bin  Ab- 
dullah al  Thani. 

QUEBEC.  A  Province  in  eastern  Canada.  Area:  594,- 
860  sq.mi.  (523,860  sq.mi.  land  area  and  71,000 
sq.mi.  water).  Pop.  (1959  est.):  4,999,000.  Chief 
cities  (1956  census):  Quebec  (capital)  170,703; 
Montreal  1,109,439;  Verdun  78,262;  Sherbrooke 
58,668;  Three  Rivers  50,483;  Hull  49,243;  Saint 
Laurent  38,291;  and  Lachine  34,494.  Education 
(1956-57):  1,152,001  students  enrolled  in  schools 
and  colleges.  Leading  religious  denominations: 
Roman  Catholic,  Anglican  Church,  United  Church, 
Jewish,  and  Presbyterian. 

Production.  Cash  income  from  the  sale  of  farm 
products  amounted  to  $414.5  million  in  1958.  In 
1958  there  were  5.2  million  acres  of  chief  field 
crops  valued  at  $160.8  million.  Chief  field  crops 
(1959):  oats  46.5  million  bu.,  potatoes  8.2  million 
cwt,  mixed  grains  6  million  bu.,  ouckwheat  691,000 
bu.,  barley  654,000  bu.,  tame  hay  5.9  million  tons, 
and  fodder  corn  575,000  tons.  Livestock  (June  1, 
1958) :  1.9  million  cattle  (including  1.1  million  milk 
cows),  147,000  horses,  one  million  hogs,  320,000 
sheep,  and  12  million  poultry.  Fisheries  production 
in  1957  was  valued  at  $7.9  million,  of  which  cod 
accounted  for  over  $4  million.  Value  of  fur  pelt 
production  during  the  1957-58  season  amounted  to 
$1.9  million.  There  were  357  fur  farms  in  1957,  the 
value  of  the  pelts  produced  being  $738,805. 

Mineral  production  in  1958  was  valued  at  $365.7 
million  including:  asbestos  873,603  tons,  iron  ore 
6  million  tons,  copper  263.7  million  lb.,  gold  1.1 
million  fine  oz.,  zinc  113.8  million  lb.,  cement  1.9 
million  tons,  stone  17  million  tons,  and  sand  and 
gravel  40.5  million  tons. 

Manufacturing.  Quebec  is  the  second  largest  manu- 
facturing Province  of  Canada.  Manufacturing  es- 
tablishments numbered  12,250  in  1957.  They  fur- 
nished employment  to  449,383  persons  who  received 
nearly  $1.5  billion  in  wages  and  salaries.  The  value 


of  factory  shipments  was  about  $6.7  billion  from 
material  costing  $3.6  billion  in  1957.  The  value  of 
pulp  and  paper  production  in  1957  was  $596.2  mil- 
lion. Other  principal  industries  in  1957  were:  non- 
ferrous  metal  smelting  and  refining;  petroleum 
products;  miscellaneous  electrical  apparatus  and  sup- 
plies; slaughtering  and  meat  packing;  women's  fac- 
tory clothing;  cotton  yarn  and  cloth;  tobacco,  cigars 
ana  cigarettes;  men's  factory  clothing;  railway  roll- 
ing stock;  aircraft  and  parts;  butter  and  cheese;  mis- 
cellaneous food  preparations;  industrial  machinery; 
furniture.  Value  of  lumber  sawed  at  1,431  mills  to- 
taled $88,048,397  in  1957. 

Finance.  The  fiscal  year  ends  March  31.  Estimates 
for  fiscal  1959:  net  general  revenue  $519.3  million; 
net  general  expenditure  $494.83  million. 

Government.  The  executive  authority  is  vested  in 
a  lieutenant  governor  who  is  advised  by  a  ministry 
of  the  legislature.  There  are  24  members  ( appointed 
for  life)  in  the  Legislative  Council,  and  93  members 
( elected  by  male  and  female  suffrage )  in  the  Legis- 
lative Assembly.  Twenty-four  members  ( appointed 
for  life)  in  the  Senate  and  75  elected  members  in 
the  House  of  Commons  represent  Quebec  Province 
in  the  Federal  parliament  at  Ottawa.  Lieutenant 
Governor.  Onetime  Gagnon  (appointed  in  Febru- 
ary 1958).  Premier  Paul  Sauve,  of  the  Union  Na- 
tionale  party,  was  appointed  Sept.  11,  1959,  to 
finish  the  term  of  office  of  Maurice  Duplessis  who 
died  Sept.  7, 1959. 

QUEMOY  ISLANDS.  Fortified,  Nationalist-Chinese- 
held  islands  in  the  Formosa  Strait,  15  miles  off  the 
island  of  Amoy  and  at  one  point  as  close  as  two 
miles  to  the  mainland.  Quemoy,  the  larger  of  the 
two  ( Little  Quemoy  is  the  other),  is  about  ten  miles 
long.  The  two  islands  quarter  about  100,000  Nation- 
alist troops,  and  have  a  total  civilian  population  of 
about  40,000.  They  have  been  under  frequent  bom- 
bardment by  Chinese  Communist  artillery  since 
August  1958. 

RADIO.  Between  1950  and  1959  the  amount  of 
electronics  business  derived  from  the  Department  of 
Defense  rose  from  4  percent  to  14  percent.  Military 
customers  were  the  source  of  58  percent  of  all  elec- 
tronics sales  in  1959,  taking  $5.9  billion  worth  of 
equipment  and  parts.  A  prime  factor  in  these  sales 
was  the  swing  to  the  manufacture  of  missiles  in 
which  much  electronic  equipment  is  used.  Missile 
expenditures  of  $1.48  billion  in  1959  were  about 
30  percent  higher  than  during  1958.  This  rise  in 
missile  spending  has  more  than  offset  the  drop  in 
aircraft  electronics,  which  was  about  $1.7  billion 
during  1958  and  1959. 

Few  areas  of  the  electronics  industry  are  grow- 
ing faster  than  research,  development,  test,  and  eval- 
uation. Missiles  and  space  equipment  are  presently 
getting  most  of  this  money.  Missiles  and  astronau- 
tics were  given  over  $1.5  billion  of  $3.8  billion 
worth  of  total  new  obligational  authority  for  1960. 

An  increasing  amount  and  complexity  of  elec- 
tronic equipment  used  by  the  armed  services  is  in- 
creasing the  spending  in  the  operation  and  main- 
tenance budget  category.  This  covers  the  repair  and 
overhaul  of  military  equipment.  The  electronic  part 
of  that  category  of  the  oudget  is  expected  to  be 
$890  million  in  1959. 

In  aural  broadcasting  there  was  an  increased  in- 
terest in  stereophonic  reproduction.  RCA  and  the 
National  Broadcasting  Co.  have  field  tested  a  sim- 
plified audio-modulated  stereophonic  broadcasting 
technique  requiring  only  minor  modification  of  the 
AM  transmitter  to  produce  the  desired  angular 
modulation  of  the  output.  The  transmitted  signal 
furnishes  complete  information  to  the  conventional 
receiver  and  the  stereophonic  receiver  has  simple 
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circuitry.  Westinghouse  has  field  tested  their 
AM/FM  duplex  stereophonic  system  over  station 
KDKA  and  the  Federal  Communications  Commis- 
sion is  giving  consideration  to  adopting  stereophonic 
standards  for  both  AM  and  FM  broadcasting.  At  the 
end  of  1959,  most  of  this  broadcasting  had  taken 
place  by  using  a  separate  AM  and  FM  channel.  Also 
stereophonic  reproduction  is  available  on  tapes  as 
well  as  the  wide-scale  use  of  records  with  45/45- 
degree  type  of  stylus  operation. 

The  largest  complex  of  modern  radar  and  elec- 
tronic equipment  operational  in  a  single  aircraft  is 
aboard  the  new  series  of  400-ft  1.5  million  cu.  ft. 
nonrigid  airships  made  by  Goodyear  Aircraft  Corp. 
for  the  U.S.  Navy.  The  new  blimps  are  the  first  to 
be  designed  for  airborne  early-warning  missions. 
These  will  be  a  patrol  of  the  North  American  De- 
fense Command. 

An  electronic  warning  and  control  system,  as  a  first 
step  in  the  creation  of  an  automatic  highway,  is 
being  developed  by  Ohio  State  University  scientists. 
In  this  plan,  a  highway  would  be  divided  into 
equally  sized  sectors.  As  a  car  passed  each  area,  its 
presence  would  be  detected  electronically  and  its 
speed  and  location  noted.  At  the  same  time,  similar 
data  on  all  other  cars  on  the  road  would  be  gath- 
ered. These  facts  would  then  be  operated  on  by 
the  logic  circuits  which  would  determine  potential 
hazards  to  the  vehicles  in  each  sector.  Visual  or 
audible  signals  in  the  car  or  automatic  road  signs 
would  tell  drivers  of  possible  dangers. 

Construction  of  the  Ballistic  Missile  Early  Warn- 
ing System  in  the  far  north  is  nearing  completion. 
Each  station  is  equipped  with  large  radar  antennas, 
each  half  again  as  long  as  a  football  field,  and 
rugged  enough  to  withstand  arctic  winters.  These 
radars  are  designed  to  detect  the  approach  of  enemy 
missiles  so  that  information  can  DO  relayed  to  the 
North  American  Defense  Command. 

Several  country-wide  airline  reservation  systems 
were  announced  in  1959.  Each  one  involved  exten- 
sive data  communications  to  connect  outlying  points 
to  a  centralized  computer.  The  airlines  began  to 
print  tickets  remotely  at  customer  locations  using 
teletypewriters.  — G.  C.  BAXTER  ROWE 

RADIOTELEPHONY.  A  transistorized  selective  signal- 
ing decoder  for  use  with  two-way  radio  telephones 
has  been  announced  by  Motorola  Inc.  This  calling 
system  enables  a  radio  dispatcher  to  alert  and  talk 
to  individual  mobile  units  in  his  network  without 
bothering  other  vehicle  operators.  Pushing  a  button 
on  a  console  activates  and  transmits  a  pre-set  series 
of  tone  signals.  These  signals  are  received  by  all  the 
mobile  units  and  fed  to  the  decoders.  That  decoder 
in  the  desired  receiver  activates  its  receiver's  audio 
circuitry  upon  receipt  of  the  tone  code,  while  the 
others  remain  inactive.  If  the  operator  is  not  working 
near  his  vehicle,  the  decoder  can  be  connected  to 
the  truck  horn  or  a  light  to  signal  the  driver  he  is 
wanted  on  the  radio.  The  number  of  possible  code 
combinations  has  been  increased  to  4,300. 

There  were  82,600  marine  radiotelephones  li- 
censed at  the  end  of  1959,  an  increase  of  13,000 
over  1958.  It  is  estimated  that  two  thirds  of  this 
figure  represents  installations  on  pleasure  boats. 

Marine  radiotelephone  gear  normally  accounts  for 
about  30  percent  of  annual  electronic  sales  volume. 
In  1959  great  competition  was  offered  by  the  low- 
powered  Class  D  Citizens'  radiophones  because  of 
the  low  costs  of  the  latter  apparatus.  The  operating 
range  of  these  new  sets  is  from  one  half  mile  to  48 
miles  with  an  input  power  from  250  watts  to  1  lew. 
Prices  range  from  $1,500  to  $4,550. 

Radio  transmitters  in  categories  other  than  broad- 
casting outnumber  broadcast  transmitters  by  165 


to  1.  Now  570,000  licensees  using  more  than  1.7 
million  transmitters  plus  about  2  million  authoriza- 
tions for  operators  are  in  die  United  States.  In  addi- 
tion to  broadcast  facilities,  there  are  more  than  50 
other  categories  of  radio  services.  More  than  550,000 
authorizations  in  the  safety  and  special  radio  ser- 
vices account  for  use  of  more  than  1.4  million  fixed, 
mobile,  and  portable  transmitters.  The  present  totals 
show  an  increase  of  about  85,000  stations  and  300,- 
000  transmitters  for  1959.  Amateur  radio  authoriza- 
tions rose  by  about  14,400,  going  from  188,600  in 
1958  to  nearly  203,000  in  1959.  The  present  count 
in  Citizens'  radio  service  now  totals  nearly  70,000, 
an  increase  of  27,800  over  1958. 

— G.  C.  BAXTER  Rows 

RAILROAD  RETIREMENT  BOARD.  An  independent  ex- 
ecutive agency  of  the  U.S.  government  responsible 
for  administering  the  Railroad  Retirement  Act  and 
the  Railroad  Unemployment  Insurance  Act.  The  for- 
mer provides  old-age  and  permanent  disability  bene- 
fits for  railroad  workers,  benefits  for  their  wives  ( or 
dependent  husbands),  and  for  their  survivors.  The 
latter  Act  provides  unemployment  and  sickness 
benefits  for  railroad  employees. 

In  1958,  approximately  1.3  million  persons  were 
in  employment  covered  by  the  Railroad  Retirement 
and  Unemployment  Insurance  Acts,  although  the 
average  number  at  any  time  during  the  year  was 
about  983,000.  Approximately  1.2  million  had  credi- 
table compensation  of  at  least  $500,  the  amount 
necessary  to  qualify  them  for  unemployment  and 
sickness  benefits  in  the  benefit  year  which  began 
July  1,  1959. 

In  fiscal  1958-59,  a  total  of  $1,029  million  in  com- 
bined retirement,  survivor,  unemployment,  and  sick- 
ness payments  was  paid  to  1,225,000  individuals 
under  the  railroad  social  insurance  system.  The  to- 
tal represented  a  new  high  in  benefit  payments  for 
the  third  successive  year,  and  exceeded  $1  billion  for 
the  first  time.  The  record  figure  was  due  to  the  con- 
tinuing growth  of  the  retirement  and  survivor  sys- 
tem, the  lingering  effect  of  the  1958  recession,  the 
1958  amendments  to  the  Social  Security  Act,  and 
the  1959  amendments  to  the  Railroad  Retirement 
and  Railroad  Unemployment  Insurance  Acts.  Some 
824,000  retirement  and  survivor  beneficiaries  re- 
ceived $781  million  in  benefits,  $60  million  more 
than  in  1957-58.  A  total  of  420,000  beneficiaries 
received  unemployment  and  sickness  benefits  of 
$248  million,  $26  million  more  than  in  the  previous 
year.  An  estimated  8,000  persons  received  benefits 
under  both  acts,  and  19,000  workers  drew  both  un- 
employment and  sickness  benefits  during  the  year. 

The  1958-59  beneficiaries  under  the  retirement 
and  survivor  programs  included  394,000  retired  em- 
ployees, 146,000  wives,  and  292,000  survivors,  who 
drew  benefits  totaling  $519  million,  $81  million,  and 
$182  million,  respectively.  At  the  close  of  the  fiscal 
year,  over  746,000  monthly  benefits  were  being 
paid.  These  included  369,000  employee  annuities 
averaging  $129;  132,000  wives'  annuities  averaging 
$58;  186,000  aged  widows'  annuities  averaging  $63; 
12,000  widowed  mothers'  annuities  averaging  $85; 
43,000  children's  annuities  averaging  $55;  1,100 
parents'  annuities  averaging  $64;  and  3,200  sur- 
vivor (option)  annuities  averaging  $56. 

Unemployment  benefits  totaling  $193.1  million 
were  paid  to  300,000  beneficiaries,  and  the  benefits 
paid  averaged  $67  for  2,636,000  two-week  registra- 
tion periods.  Sickness  benefits  amounted  to  $54.8 
million  and  were  paid  to  139,000  beneficiaries. 
Benefits  for  sickness,  including  maternity  sickness, 
averaged  $76  for  842,000  two-week  registration  pe- 
riods. The  figure  for  unemployment  beneficiaries 
was  high  because  of  the  1958  recession;  however, 
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the  number  of  sickness  beneficiaries  was  the  lowest 
for  any  year  in  the  history  of  the  program.  Only 
about  one  fourth  of  the  substantial  retroactive  pay- 
ments resulting  from  the  1959  amendments  had 
been  paid  by  the  end  of  the  year. 

—HOWARD  HABERMEYER 

RAILWAYS.  With  general  business  rebounding  from 
its  1957-58  recession,  1959  initially  gave  evidence 
of  being  a  comparatively  good  year  for  American 
railroads.  Freight  car  loadings,  in  the  first  half  of 
1959,  were  12.9  percent  above  those  for  the  cor- 
responding t>art  of  1958.  In  the  same  period,  net 
income  (reflecting  the  peculiar  nature  of  railroad 
operations  and  costs)  was  almost  two  and  a  half 
times  that  for  1958. 

Then  came  the  summer-long  steel  strike.  It  hit 
railroads  harder,  probably,  than  any  other  industry 
except  steel  itself;  cost  them  an  estimated  2.5  mil- 
lion carloads  of  freight  and  $610  million  in  gross 
revenues.  As  a  result,  what  had  seemed  likely  to  be 
a  good  year  became,  in  the  end,  a  disappointing  one. 
As  the  accompanying  table  shows,  it  was  a  little 
better  in  some  respects,  but  a  little  worse  in  others, 
than  its  relatively  poor  predecessor. 

RAILROAD  TRAFFIC,  REVENUES  AND  EXPENSES* 
(In  thousands,  except  that  given  in  percent) 


Category 

1959 

1958 

Freight  cars  loaded 

30,991 

30,226 

Revenue  freight   ton-miles 

575,000,000* 

551,667,857 

Revenue  passenger-miles 

22.200.000* 

23.268,834 

Gross  operating  revenues 

$9,826,129 

$9,564,941 

Total  operating  expenses 

$7,704,573 

$7,544,050 

Taxes 

$1,047,194 

$957,259 

Net   railway   operating   income, 

before  fixed  charges 

$749,476 

$762,356 

Net  income,  after  fixed  charges 

$574,000* 

$603,000* 

Operating  ratio,  percent 

7841 

78.87 

•  Class  I  railroads,  i.e.,  those  with  gross  annual  operating  rev- 
enues of  $3  million  or  more  Figures  do  not  include  railroads  with 
gross  revenues  of  less  than  that  amount,  or  switching  or  terminal 
companies.  *  Estimated. 

One  bright  spot  was  the  continued  growth  of 
piggyback  (trailer-on-flat  car)  traffic.  Number  of 
rail  cars  loaded  with  highway  truck-trailers  in- 
creased about  50  percent,  from  276,767  in  1958  to 
about  415,000  in  1959.  That  is  only  about  1.3  per- 
cent of  all  1959  carloadings,  but  the  importance  of 
piggyback  business  is  disproportionate  to  its  size, 
because  it  consists  principally  of  high-rated,  long- 
haul  freight,  much  of  which  would  not  move  by  rail 
at  all  in  the  absence  of  trailer-on-flat  car  service. 

There  are  three  major  reasons  for  piggyback's 
spectacular  growth:  shippers  show  increasing  dispo- 
sition to  use  the  service  as  the  railroads  continue  to 
prove  its  safety,  speed,  and  dependability;  it  is  more 
widely  available,  geographically,  having  spread,  in 
1959,  to  nearly  every  major  railroad,  nearly  every 
State,  and  almost  all  principal  cities;  it  is  offered 
under  a  wider  variety  of  plans,  which  make  it  use- 
ful to  more  shippers  and  for  more  commodities. 
Piggybacking  of  new  automobiles,  for  example, 
showed  phenomenal  growth  in  only  six  months. 

One  possible  legal  obstacle  to  further  expansion 
of  piggyback  operations  was  tentatively  removed 
when  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  ap- 
proved its  use  for  volume  shipments  by  freight  for- 
warders. The  commission's  decision,  however,  is 
now  under  Federal  court  attack  by  highway  truck- 
ing interests.  Other  questions,  also  raised  by  truck- 
ers, on  various  phases  of  Plans  III  and  IV  piggyback 
(rail  transportation  of  trailers  owned  by  private 
shippers)  were  still  pending  before  the  ICC  as  1959 
ended. 

Labor.  Hard-hit  as  they  were  by  the  steel  strike, 
the  railroads  were  confronted  during  1959  with  an 
equally  serious  double-barrelled  labor  problem  of 


their  own,  which  was  totally  unresolved  at  the  year's 
end.  Engineers,  conductors,  and  switchmen  are 
asking  12  percent  wage  increases;  firemen  and  train- 
men 14  percent;  and  nonoperating  unions  (clerks, 
shop  forces,  track  maintenance  men,  etc.)  25^  per 
hour  plus  certain  fringe  benefits,  all  to  take  effect 
from  expiration  of  prior  wage  contracts  on  Nov.  1. 
1959.  The  railroads  have  countered  with  a  proposal 
for  a  15rf-per-hour  pay  reduction  and  elimination 
of  cost  of  living  escalator  clauses. 

The  second,  and  possibly  more  important,  part  of 
the  problem  involves  the  railroads'  apparent  deter- 
mination to  modernize  a  number  of  working  rules 
which  the  carriers  say  are  completely  outmoded  in 
the  light  of  present  technological  developments  and 
competitive  conditions.  These  rules  are  commonly 
described  as  "featherbedding,"  i.e.,  pay  for  work 
not  needed  or  not  even  performed.  Employee  unions 
deny  the  existence  of  featherbedding,  and  are  re- 
sisting any  change  in  the  rules.  The  unions,  for  ex- 
ample, turned  down  a  railroad  suggestion  for  ap- 
pointment of  an  impartial  Presidential  commission 
to  study  the  subject.  The  difference  in  outlook  was 
pointed  up  by  Railway  Age,  which  said,  in  a  Sep- 
tember 21  review  of  the  situation:  "Management  is 
aiming  its  attack  against  the  rules,  not  the  em- 
ployees who  work  by  those  rules.  The  unions'  re- 
sponse generally  misses  the  point.  It  consists  mainly 
of  (a)  complete  defense  of  the  employee;  and  (b) 
diatribes  against  management." 

The  rules  at  issue  are  involved  and  technically 
complicated,  but  the  three  which  the  carriers  seem 
most  anxious  to  change  are:  the  double  standard  of 
train-crew  payments  according  both  to  hours 
worked  and  miles  run;  rigid  job  separation  require- 
ments, which  keep  road  crews  from  working  in 
yards  and  vice  versa,  and  prevent  railroads  from  ex- 
tending train  runs  through  division  points  in  keeping 
with  present  train  speeds;  and  requirements  for  un- 
necessary train-crew  members  (such  as  firemen  on 
diesel  locomotives  in  freight  and  yard  service ) . 

The  combination  of  wage  and  rules  demands  was 
expected  to  produce,  early  in  1960,  "the  most  diffi- 
cult bargaining  yet  known  in  the  railroad  industry." 
Its  possible  seriousness  is  indicated  by  the  fact  that, 
for  the  first  time,  the  carriers  have  set  up  a  collec- 
tive plan  of  "work  stoppage  insurance"  designed  to 
indemnify  individual  railroads,  at  least  in  part,  for 
financial  losses  resulting  from  strikes. 

Equipment,  Facilities,  and  Service.  With  capital  ex- 
penditures totaling  approximately  $850  million,  the 
railroads  continued  during  1959  tneir  long-term  pro- 
gram of  improving  equipment,  facilities,  and  service. 
They  ordered  approximately  56.000  new  freight 
cars  and  750  new  and  improved  aiesel  locomotives. 

At  least  two  major  car  builders,  Pullman-Standard 
and  General  American  Transportation,  announced 
new  types  of  flat  cars  for  piggyback  service.  Pull- 
man, additionally,  developed  a  new  damage-reduc- 
ing 'long-travel"  draft  gear.  Several  oil  companies 
initiated  use  of  "jumbo"  tank  cars  carrying  20,000 
to  22,000  gallons  each,  from  two  to  three  times  as 
much  as  most  older  tankers.  The  Southern  pur- 
chased 1,205  light-weight,  high-capacity,  alumi- 
num-bodied gondola  and  covered  hopper  cars.  Be- 
cause aluminum,  though  widely  tested,  has  not 
heretofore  been  extensively  used  in  freight  cars,  the 
Southern  action  probably  ranks  as  the  year's  most 
interesting  equipment  order,  though  the  Pennsyl- 
vania bought  many  more  individual  cars. 

Other  major  physical  improvements  included 
modern  freight  classification  yards  for  the  Louisville 
&  Nashville  at  Birmingham,  Ala.,  the  Pittsburgh  & 
Lake  Erie  at  Youngstown,  Ohio,  and  the  Missouri 
Pacific  at  Kansas  City.  Major  line  relocations  were 
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made  on  the  Western  Pacific  and  the  Southern  Pa- 
cific. Hie  latter  completed,  a  year  ahead  of  sched- 
ule, a  solid  fill  to  replace  an  old  wooden  trestle 
across  Great  Salt  Lake. 

Outside  the  piggyback  field,  there  were  relatively 
few  important  freight  service  changes  during  1959, 
though  the  trend  toward  increased  speed  was  con- 
tinued by  cutting  a  full  day  off  schedules  between 
New  England  and  the  Midwest. 

Rates.  The  year  1959  did  produce,  however,  a 
burst  of  activity  in  freight  rates,  as  railroads  sought 
to  take  advantage  of  the  greater  rate-making  free- 
dom apparently  accorded  them  by  the  Transporta- 
tion Act  of  1958.  Eastern  roads  won  ICC  approval 
for  incentive  rates  on  paint  and  for  volume  rates  on 
coal  for  a  number  of  Dig  public  utility  companies. 
In  each  case,  the  unit  rate  goes  down  as  the  amount 
shipped  goes  up,  but  the  paint  rates  apply  to  indi- 
vidual carloads,  the  coal  rates  to  total  shipments 
over  a  given  period  of  time. 

The  ICC  was  still  studying,  at  the  end  of  1959,  a 
guaranteed  rate  proposed  by  the  Soo  Line  and  a 
similar  contract  rate  filed  by  the  New  York  Central, 
both  patterned  after  Canada's  successful  and  rapidly 
expanding  agreed  charges.  The  Lackawanna,  how- 
ever, became  the  first  railroad  actually  to  establish 
a  guaranteed  rate  in  the  United  States  ( it  applies  on 
an  mtrastate  movement,  and  thus  is  not  subject  to 
ICC  jurisdiction).  As  in  Canada,  the  proposed  guar- 
antee or  contract  pattern  offers  a  shipper  a  reduced 
rate  in  return  for  his  agreement  to  snip  by  rail  a 
specified  percentage  of  his  total  tonnage  of  a  given 
commodity  within  a  stated  period  of  time. 

Eastern  roads  also  proposed  a  number  of  rate  ad- 
justments, of  various  types,  to  meet  the  competitive 
impact  of  the  newly-opened  St.  Lawrence  Seaway. 
Still  other  adjustments,  for  the  same  purpose,  are 
under  study. 

Allied  to  rate  developments  was  the  growth  of  the 
so-called  marketing  concept  of  selling  railroad 
freight  service,  under  which  freight  is  not  merely 
solicited,  but  actively  sold  under  a  comprehensive 
program  covering  all  related  activities— rates,  ser- 
vice, etc. 

Passenger  Service.  Experiments  with  passenger 
fares,  schedules,  equipment,  and  service  produced 
some  spottily  favorable  results,  but  did  not  no- 
ticeably alter  the  railroads'  long-continued  unfavor- 
able passenger  traffic  trend.  The  suburban  passen- 
ger situation  appeared  to  be  approaching  the  crisis 
stage  in  the  New  York  area  at  least,  especially  after 
New  Jersey  voters  rejected  a  proposal  to  use  surplus 
highway  tolls  to  aid  their  State's  commuter  rail- 
roads. Philadelphia,  however,  continued  to  try  to 
find  a  solution  (possibly  city-operated  trains);  and 
Boston  did  find  an  answer  in  part  by  incorporating 
a  one-time  rail  line  into  its  city  transit  system. 

Mergers.  Continuing  the  merger  trend,  the  Nor- 
folk &  Western  and  the  Virginian  were  consolidated 
into  one  company.  The  Erie-Lackawanna-Delaware 
&  Hudson  merger  was  abandoned,  but  the  first  two 
companies  have  a  firm  consolidation  proposal  before 
the  ICC.  In  the  west,  the  big  Milwaukee  and  Rock 
Island  roads  began  serious  studies  of  a  merger 
which,  if  completed,  could  produce  one  of  the  coun- 
try's largest  railroad  systems. 

Legislation.  By  Congressional  action,  railroad  retire- 
ment and  unemployment  benefits  (and  taxes  related 
thereto)  were  substantially  increased.  Otherwise, 
there  was  no  major  national  legislation  affecting  rail- 
roads. A  special  transport  study  authorized  by  Con- 
gress in  1958  was  begun,  but  nad  reached  no  con- 
clusions at  the  year's  end. 

A  special  House  subcommittee,  investigating 
"adequacy  of  transportation  in  the  event  of  mobil- 
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ization,"  found  "little,  if  any,  new  thinking"  on  the 
subject,  but  some  evidence  that  the  railroads'  readi- 
ness for  war  could  be  improved  by  appropriate  leg- 
islation along  lines  which  the  carriers  themselves 
have  advocated.  —GARDNER  C.  HUDSON 

RAPACKI,  Adorn.  Polish  Foreign  Minister,  born  in 
Lwow,  Poland  (now  Russia),  in  1909.  A  prisoner  of 
war  from  1939-45,  he  joined  the  postwar  Commu- 
nist government  in  1945.  In  1956  he  became  Min- 
ister of  Foreign  Affairs  and  was  the  architect  of  a 
plan  for  a  Central  European  Zone  that  would  be 
free  of  nuclear  weapons,  known  as  the  Rapacki 
Plan.  Widely  advocated  by  Soviet  bloc  countries,  the 
plan  has  failed  to  gain  acceptance  in  the  West. 
RAPID  TRANSIT.  The  year  1959  was  another  year  of 
discussion  and  planning  for  rapid  transit— but  one 
of  little  concrete  expansion  of  this  media  of  trans- 
portation. The  possibility  that  freeways  and  more 
cars  were  not  the  answer  to  the  urban  congestion 
problem  became  a  fact  to  more  people  but  only 
plans  for  an  integrated  rapid  transit  system,  if  any- 
thing, became  a  reality  in  most  places. 

Plans  for  expansion  or  revitalization  of  rapid 
transit  were  released  in  Cleveland,  Ohio,  Washing- 
ton, D.C.,  Los  Angeles,  Calif.,  Chicago,  111.,  San 
Francisco-Oakland,  Calif.,  Toronto,  Canada,  Se- 
attle, Wash.,  and  Tokyo,  Japan,  to  list  a  few. 
Actual  construction  of  new  rapid  transit  lines 
continued  in  Chicago,  was  initiated  in  Toronto,  and 
one  line  was  completed  in  Tokyo.  In  the  latter  city 
an  11-mile,  U-shaped  route  between  the  precincts 
of  Ikebukuro  and  Shinjuku  via  downtown  Tokyo 
was  opened. 

Of  major  importance  in  the  rapid  transit  area, 
however,  were  several  policy  developments.  Cali- 
fornia, through  a  transbay  rapid  transit  tube  legis- 
lative bill,  pledged  some  of  the  toll  revenues  of  the 
Bay  Bridge  to  the  construction  of  a  transit  tube. 
This  in  fact  was  an  unspoken  assertion  that  the 
automobile  has  a  duty  to  assist  rapid  transit.  Offi- 
cials in  other  States  discussed  similar  actions,  and 
proposals  for  similar  use  of  some  tolls  from  the  New 
Jersey  Turnpike  were  favorably  discussed.  Of  equal 
importance  to  this  policy  development,  however, 
was  the  popularity  of  the  super-transit  highway- 
median  strip  rapid  transit,  as  currently  in  operation 
in  Chicago.  Formal  approval  of  additional  similar 
construction  on  portions  of  the  Interstate  Highway 
System  in  Chicago  received  Federal  approval  and 
the  plaudits  of  numerous  transportation  authorities. 

A  major  transportation  survey  of  national  signifi- 
cance was  also  completed  for  Washington,  D.C.  The 
most  dramatic  feature  of  the  recommendations  was 
modern,  attractive  commuter  trains.  Four  radiating 
lines  from  a  downtown  terminal  were  proposed 
with  large  terminals  at  the  end  and  at  intermediate 
stations.  Adequate  parking  would  be  provided  at 
each  station  for  commuters.  The  rapid  transit  would 
be  integrated  with  330  miles  of  freeways  encircling 
and  criss-crossing  the  area  with  express  bus  and 
private  auto  service  on  them.  In  the  development 
of  this  plan,  an  all-auto  solution  was  eliminated  be- 
cause sufficient  lanes  for  the  autos  could  not  be 
built  because  of  lack  of  space.  This  latter  finding  is 
not  unique;  in  fact,  it  is  almost  certain  to  be  found 
in  a  study  of  any  large  metropolitan  area. 

Monorail.  Seattle  and  New  Orleans  both  an- 
nounced plans  for  monorail  transit  systems.  Se- 
attle's is  to  be  in  operation  in  1960.  A  0.8-mile 
system  was  opened  during  the  year  at  Disneyland 
and  many  of  the  curious  will  ride  on  it  during  the 
next  few  years.  Nevertheless  the  possibility  that 
this  form  of  transportation  offers  some  outstanding 
solution  to  the  urban  transportation  problem  seems 
remote.  —HAROLD  L.  MICHAEL 
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RECLAMATION,  Bureau  of.  Facilities  have  been  con- 
structed on  Bureau  of  Reclamation  projects  in  the 
17  western  States  and  Alaska  to  supply  domestic 
water  to  106  municipalities  and  68  industrial  en- 
tities and  irrigation  water  for  8  million  acres  of 
arid  and  semiarid  land  at  a  total  Federal  investment 
of  over  $3.3  billion  through  June  SO,  1959.  The  es- 
timated cost  of  all  projects  completed,  under  con- 
struction, and  authorized  for  construction  is  ap- 
proximately $8  billion.  Of  this  total,  nearly  92  per- 
cent is  reimbursable  to  the  Federal  Treasury.  Gash 
return  to  the  Treasury  of  water  and  power  revenues, 
plus  repayment  of  construction  charges,  is  more 
than  $100  million  annually. 

Three  storage  dams  were  completed  during  1958- 
59,  adding  551,000  acre-ft.  of  capacity  to  the  water 
storage  systems  of  western  Reclamation  projects. 
Also  completed  were  three  diversion  dams  and  410 
miles  of  canals,  pipelines,  laterals,  and  drains.  Irri- 
gation water  service  was  made  available  to  another 
222,044  acres  of  raw  or  inadequately  watered  lands. 
Additional  generating  capacity  was  completed  at 
four  hydropower  plants,  adding  45,450  kw.  to  the 
Bureau's  installed  generating  capacity. 

During  the  crop  year  1958,  the  most  recent  year 
of  record,  crops  witn  a  gross  value  of  $987,441,504 
were  grown  on  6,756,737  irrigated  acres.  The  cumu- 
lative gross  value  of  crops  grown  on  Reclamation 
projects  since  1906  is  $14.2  billion.  Recreational 
visits  to  163  Bureau  water  areas  during  1958  totaled 
19.5  million  visitor-days  of  use.  In  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30,  the  Bureau  marketed  26.5  billion 
kwh.  of  power  for  gross  revenues  of  $70.9  million. 
RECORDING,  Hiah  Fidelity.  A  method  of  reproduc- 
ing sound  with  high  accuracy  by  separating  the 
high  and  low  notes  or  frequencies  and  channeling 
them  to  speakers  designed  specifically  for  their  re- 
production. The  signal  from  the  tape  head  (in  re- 
producing tape  recordings)  or  from  the  cartridge 
in  the  turntable  arm  is  first  amplified  in  a  circuit  of 
vacuum  tubes  then  fed  to  a  cross-over  network 
which  divides  the  high  and  low  frequencies  through 
a  system  of  condensers  and  choke  coils.  The  low 
signals  (bass)  are  channeled  to  a  large  speaker 
called  a  woofer  while  the  higher  signals  (trebel) 
are  fed  to  a  smaller  speaker,  termed  a  tweeter, 
which  is  usually  partially  encased  to  shield  against 
the  bass  notes.  The  two  sounds  are  blended  in  the 
ear  of  the  listener,  creating  an  audio  reproduction 
of  high  fidelity.  The  two  speakers  are  often  com- 
bined in  a  single  unit  known  as  a  coaxial  speaker. 

Originally  sound  was  recorded  and  reproduced 
mechanically  by  a  diaphragm  of  metal  or  glass  which 
was  actuated  by  a  needle  vibrating  in  the  groove  of 
a  phonograph  record.  This  usually  produced  a  low 
quality,  tinny  sound  of  limited  range.  In  the  1930's 
heavy  magnetic  needle  cartridges  were  introduced, 
replacing  diaphragms  and  making  it  possible  to  am- 
plify the  signals  electrically.  The  development  of 
lightweight  crystal  and  ceramic  cartridges,  together 
with  the  perfection  of  the  long-playing  micro-groove 
record  in  the  late  1940's,  made  high  fidelity  repro- 
duction a  reality.  Micro-groove  recordings  were  so 
superior  they  quickly  made  the  standard  78  rpm 
discs  obsolete.  Today  very  few  78  rpm  records  are 
being  manufactured. 

Stereophonic  Sound.  Movies.  When  the  movie  indus- 
try introduced  Cinemascope  in  1953  it  also  made 
use  of  newly  developed  multiple-reproduction  sound 
systems  to  create  the  effect  of  stereophonic  sound. 
Several  loudspeakers  were  placed  around  the  the- 
ater and  were  fed  individual  signals  from  a  multiple 
sound-track  on  the  film.  When  an  actor  on  the 
screen  walked  from  left  to  right  his  voice  moved 
naturally  with  him,  coming  first  from  a  speaker  on 


the  extreme  left,  then  a  center  speaker,  and  finally 
a  speaker  on  the  right.  The  system  gave  orchestral 
music  greater  depth  and  reality  by  cleanly  repro- 
ducing the  different  sections  from  different  speakers 
in  relation  to  their  visual  placement.  At  first  as 
many  as  eight  separate  channels  were  used  to  sur- 
round the  audience  with  sound  but  by  1960  three 
sound  tracks  had  become  standard. 

Records.  Stereophonic  records  remained  in  the 
hands  of  experimenters  until  1957.  Prior  to  that 
time,  stereo  records  were  made  with  two  grooves 
side  oy  side.  The  sound  was  picked  up  by  two  sepa- 
rate needles  which  fed  their  signals  to  two  ampli- 
fiers and  speaker  systems.  Finally  a  British  recording 
firm  perfected  a  method  of  recording  two  sound 
tracks  in  a  single  groove  and  developed  a  single 
needle  which  would  pick  up  both  signals  and  chan- 
nel them  to  twin  amplifiers.  This  was  achieved  by 
cutting  the  sides  of  the  groove  at  a  45°  angle,  the 
left  side  recording  one  channel  and  the  right  side 
recording  the  other.  The  needle  was  designed  to 
move  laterally  picking  up  both  impressions. 

By  using  two  amplifiers  and  two  coaxial  speaker 
systems  placed  eight  or  ten  feet  apart,  a  new  dimen- 
sion of  sound,  clarity,  and  fidelity  of  reproduction 
became  possible  in  home  playback  systems.  Just 
as  the  electncal  pickup  replaced  the  diaphragm  and 
the  micro-groove  record  replaced  the  78  rpm  disc, 
the  stereophonic  record  promised  to  render  all 
others  obsolete. 

In  1958  the  major  record  companies  began  the 
gradual  shift  to  stereo  and  by  the  end  of  1959  almost 
all  new  recordings  were  issued  on  both  monaural 
( single  channel )  and  stereo  records.  Portable  stereo 
phonographs  became  available  for  as  little  as  $30 
and  nearly  all  quality  hi-fi  amplifiers  were  built  to 
accommodate  stereo. 

The  Recording  Industry.  Several  important  events 
promised  to  affect  the  recording  industry  in  1960. 
The  transfer  to  stereo  even  reached  the  manufac- 
turers of  7-inch  45-rpm  records,  whose  major  mar- 
ket is  teen-agers.  Although  teen-aged  Americans 
constitute  less  than  20  percent  of  the  overall  record 
market,  they  purchase  95  percent  of  the  45  rpm  rec- 
ords and  single  releases.  In  recent  years  their  tastes 
have  affected  the  record  industry  as  a  whole.  During 
the  1950's  a  large  number  of  small,  independent 
record  companies  thrived  by  successfully  molding 
the  tastes  of  teen-agers,  and  catering  to  them. 

In  the  fall  of  1959  a  Congressional  committee 
launched  an  investigation  into  the  promotion  prac- 
tices of  the  record  companies.  It  was  learned  that 
they  expended  vast  amounts  of  money,  termed  pay- 
ola, to  induce  prominent  radio  disc-jockeys  to  play 
their  records  and  promote  them.  These  disc- jockeys 
had  large  followings  of  teen-agers  who  accepted 
their  musical  judgment. 

RED  CROSS.  A  total  of  84  national  Red  Cross,  Red 
Crescent,  and  Red  Lion  and  Sun  societies,  together 
with  their  federation,  the  League  of  Red  Cross  So- 
cieties, and  the  International  Committee  of  the  Red 
Cross  (composed  of  25  Swiss  citizens),  make  up 
the  International  Red  Cross.  Highest  deliberative 
body  is  the  International  Red  Cross  Conference, 
which  meets  every  four  years. 

American  National  Red  Cross,  The.  Organized  in  1881 
through  efforts  of  Clara  Barton,  the  American  Red 
Cross  is  chartered  by  Congress  to  carry  out  certain 
provisions  of  the  Geneva  Conventions,  known  as  the 
Red  Cross  Treaties.  Among  the  specific  duties  im- 
posed are  providing  members  of  the  armed  forces 
and  their  dependents  with  welfare  services,  such  as 
counseling,  communications  services,  and  emergency 
financial  aid,  and  conducting  a  nationwide  and 
international  relief  program  for  disaster  victims. 
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In  1959  disaster  relief  operations  in  37  States  and 
two  insular  Territories,  88,800  persons  were  given 
Red  Cross  emergency  care  and  17,000  families  re- 
ceived long-term  aid  needed  to  restore  them  to  nor- 
mal living  conditions.  Largest  of  the  298  operations 
followed  floods  in  five  eastern  and  central  States.  At 
the  height  of  the  emergency,  thousands  of  disaster- 
affected  persons  were  housed  in  84  shelters,  where 
volunteers  provided  meals,  clothing,  and  medical 
and  nursing  care.  Expenditures  for  disaster  services 
in  the  United  States  and  abroad  totaled  more  than 
$6.9  million. 

About  2  million  volunteers  enable  the  organiza- 
tion to  carry  on  its  wide  range  of  service  programs. 
Last  year,  for  every  employee  there  were  149  vol- 
untary workers.  More  than  half  the  time  of  all  Red 
Cross  workers  and  nearly  39  percent  of  its  costs  were 
expended  on  services  to  the  armed  forces,  veterans, 
and  their  dependents.  Members  of  the  armed  forces 
and  their  dependents  accounted  for  87,000  of  the 
cases  and  requests  served  monthly  by  chapters  and 
for  $10.7  million  of  the  $11.3  million  provided  by 
Held  staff  and  chapters  to  meet  emergency  financial 
needs.  A  major  portion  of  the  loans  made  are  repaid. 

Two  additional  regional  blood  programs  opened 
during  the  year  and  brought  to  54  the  total  in  opera- 
tion. In  49  States  and  the  District  of  Columbia,  some 
3,900  civilian  and  Federal  hospitals  received  Red 
Cross  blood  for  treatment  of  patients.  Voluntary  do- 
nations of  blood  collected  during  the  year  were  over 
2.3  million. 

The  film  Teaching  Johnny  To  Swim  was  released 
last  year.  The  moutn-to-mouth  method  of  artificial 
respiration,  the  most  practical  for  a  single  rescuer 
to  use,  was  publicized  by  means  of  a  textbook  sup- 
plement. 

Rod  Cross  Nursing  Services  observed  its  50th  an- 
niversary in  1959  and  honored  the  223,000  profes- 
sional nurses  who,  since  1909,  have  voluntarily  en- 
rolled for  community  service,  as  well  as  the  58,000 
who  form  the  current  reserve.  To  its  long  record  of 
achievement,  during  the  year  Nursing  Services 
added  the  training  of  attendants  employed  in  nurs- 
ing homes  as  a  step  toward  improving  the  care  given 
the  chronically  ill  and  aged. 

Initiated  in  1959  was  a  new  Office  of  Educational 
Relations  to  keep  pace  with  the  interests  of  the  or- 
ganization's 20.5  million  enrolled  junior  members. 
More  than  7,000  juniors  attended  study  and  leader- 
ship training  centers  in  the  United  States.  Small 
groups  of  representative  junior  members  attended 
international  study  centers  in  Europe  and  the  Far 
East.  School  art  exhibits,  music,  and  correspondence 
were  exchanged,  and  school,  health,  and  educational 
supplies  valued  at  $984,000  were  sent  to  some  60 
other  countries.  Through  their  Children's  Fund, 
American  Junior  Red  Cross  members  furnished  polio 
vaccine  for  children  in  Greece  and  India  and  cloth- 
ing for  child  refugees  in  Morocco  and  Tunisia. 
Family  and  Red  Cross  relief  packages  were  for- 
warded regularly  throughout  the  year  to  Americans 
known  to  be  detained  in  China. 

(.•ague  of  R«d  Cress  Societies.  Meeting  in  Athens, 
Creece,  for  its  25th  Session,  September  23-Oc- 
tober  1,  the  Board  of  Governors  of  the  League  of 
Red  Cross  Societies  unanimously  voted  a  resolution 
calling  on  all  countries  to  accept  the  principle  that 
war  is  no  solution  to  any  problem  and  pledge  them- 
selves to  renounce  it;  accepted  a  report  from  its 
Junior  Red  Cross  Advisory  Committee  providing  for 
the  dissemination  of  the  Geneva  Humanitarian  Con- 
ventions through  educational  institutions;  heard  the 
UN  High  Commissioner  for  Refugees  and  endorsed 
World  Refugee  Year;  created  an  Advisory  Commit- 
tee on  Disaster  Relief;  elected  as  members  of  the 


League  the  Red  Cross  Societies  of  Mongolia,  Ghana, 
and  Liberia  and  the  Red  Crescent  Societies  of  Mo- 
rocco and  Libya,  bringing  League  membership  to 
84  countries;  elected  John  A.  MacAulay  of  Canada 
to  succeed  Justice  Emil  Sandstrom  of  Sweden  as  its 
chairman  and  Henrik  Beer  of  Sweden  to  succeed 
Henry  W.  Dunning  of  the  United  States  as  its  Secre- 
tary General  effective  Oct.  1,  1960;  and  selected 
Prague,  Czechoslovakia,  for  its  26th  reunion  in  1961. 

During  1959,  the  League,  jointly  with  the  UN 
High  Commissioner  for  Refugees,  assumed  respon- 
sibility for  the  care  of  250,000  Algerian  refugees 
in  Tunisia  and  Morocco  and  raised  $5  million  for 
this  purpose;  at  the  request  of  the  Moroccan  gov- 
ernment and  the  UN  World  Health  Organization, 
provided  2,400  hospital  beds  and  50  doctors,  physio- 
therapists, and  nurses  from  11  countries  to  care  for 
10,000  Moroccans  paralyzed  as  a  result  of  eating 
olive  oil  mixed  with  machine  oil,  contributed  more 
than  $3  million  in  cash  and  supplies  to  victims  of 
floods  in  Japan,  Indonesia,  the  Republic  of  Korea, 
India,  Pakistan,  Sudan,  Tunisia,  Ethiopia,  Austria, 
France,  Italy,  Madagascar,  Mexico,  the  Argentine, 
Brazil,  and  Uruguay  and  vaccine  against  smallpox 
and  cholera  epidemics  in  Thailand  and  Pakistan. 
REFORMED  CHURCH  IN  AMERICA.  Established  in 
1628  as  the  Reformed  Protestant  Dutch  Church,  it 
embraces  many  of  the  historic  churches  in  New 
York  and  New  Jersey,  and  has  many  strong  churches 
in  the  Middle  and  Far  West.  There  are  881 
churches,  735  pastors  with  charges,  and  219,360 
members.  During  the  year  1959  there  were  161,139 
enrolled  in  858  Sunday  Schools.  The  denomination 
maintains  two  colleges,  one  junior  college,  and  two 
seminaries  with  2,031  students.  Total  contributions 
for  1959  amounted  to  $21,747,131.  Address:  475 
Riverside  Drive,  New  York  27,  N.Y. 
REFUGEES.  The  World  Refugee  Year  launched  by 
the  United  Nations  in  December  1958  gained  in- 
creasing support  from  different  countries  in  1959. 
By  the  endf  of  the  year  over  40  governments  had 
pledged  $7,750,000  in  funds  for  assistance  to  refu- 
gees above  and  beyond  their  normal  annual  con- 
tributions to  established  programs.  National  com- 
mittees had  been  formed  in  many  countries  and 
had  accepted  goals  collectively  of  over  $10  million 
to  be  raised  in  new  funds  before  the  close  of  World 
Refugee  Year  on  Tune  30, 1960.  The  UN  High  Com- 
missioner for  Refugees  at  Geneva  was  the  chief  re- 
cipient and  administrator  of  the  funds  contributed 
and  in  prospect. 

Refugees  still  unsettled  at  the  end  of  the  year  in 
the  main  countries  of  asylum  in  Europe  (Austria, 
Germany,  Italy,  and  Greece)  were  estimated  to  total 
130,000,  of  whom  approximately  22,000  were  still 
living  in  camps.  Some  45,000  of  the  total  numbers 
were  considered  to  be  especially  handicapped  either 
physically  or  socially  and  in  need  of  special  care. 
Over  40,000  were  considered  qualified  lor  emigra- 
tion to  overseas  countries.  Apart  from  financial  con- 
tributions to  the  World  Refugee  Year  many  govern- 
ments, in  response  to  appeals  from  the  UN  High 
Commissioner,  made  special  concessions  in  the  spirit 
of  the  World  Refugee  Year  by  granting  admission 
to  handicapped  refugees  who  would  not  normally 
have  been  able  to  qualify  for  immigration.  For  in- 
stance, Canada  at  the  end  of  the  year  admitted  100 
refugees  afflicted  with  tuberculosis  with  their  de- 
pendents for  special  medical  treatment  and  rehabili- 
tation. Australia,  Belgium,  Sweden,  New  Zealand, 
and  France  had  provided  other  openings  for  handi- 
capped refugees  earlier  in  the  year. 

The  UN  High  Commissioner  under  his  regular 
program  in  1959  continued  efforts  undertaken  ini- 
tially under  the  UN  Refugee  Fund  to  clear  refugees 
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out  of  the  camps  chiefly  by  establishing  them  in 
normal  conditions  of  living  in  the  countries  in  Eu- 
rope in  which  they  had  received  asylum.  The  UN 
Refugee  Fund,  established  as  a  four-year  program 
in  1954,  was  terminated  on  Dec.  31, 1958.  Some  22 
governments  had  contributed  over  $14  million  to  the 
Fund  which  had  benefited  some  75,000  refugees 
over  the  four-year  period.  The  effort  during  1959 
included  the  provision  of  housing,  particularly  in 
Germany,  Austria,  and  Greece,  for  selected  groups 
of  refugees  and  innumerable  small  projects  or  vari- 
ous kinds,  such  as  vocational  training  to  assist  the 
reestablishment  of  specific  groups  whose  needs 
could  be  met  in  this  manner.  By  the  end  of  1959,  it 
appeared  possible  that  the  camp  clearance  program 
might  be  substantially  concluded  by  the  end  of 

The  influx  of  refugees  from  the  Eastern  European 
countries  into  Austria,  Italy,  and  Greece  continued 
during  1959.  Though  in  smaller  numbers  than  in 
previous  years,  refugees  from  Yugoslavia  crossed 
the  borders  of  Austria  and  Italy  in  a  continuing 
stream  seeking  emigration  to  overseas  countries  or 
employment  in  France  or  Germany. 

The  Intergovernmental  Committee  for  European 
Migration  reported  the  movement  out  of  Europe 
of  over  40,000  refugees  of  different  categories  in 
1959.  This  brought  tne  cumulative  total  of  refugees 
moved  in  resettlement  out  of  Europe  between  1952 
and  1959  to  the  impressive  total  of  425,000. 

The  movement  of  European  refugees  from  main- 
land China  through  Hong  Kong  to  overseas  coun- 
tries was  slowed  during  the  year  by  the  difficulties 
of  securing  exit  permits  from  the  mainland.  Only 
1,525  refugees  managed  to  emigrate  with  the  as- 
sistance of  the  UN  High  Commissioner,  the  Inter- 
governmental Committee  for  European  Migration, 
and  the  voluntary  agencies.  Over  7,500  refugees 
were  known  to  be  still  seeking  exit  from  China  at 
the  end  of  the  year.  These  were  mostly  White  Rus- 
sian refugees  who  had  steadfastly  resisted  pressures 
in  China  to  return  to  the  Soviet  Union  from  which 
they  had  fled  at  the  time  of  the  Bolshevik  revo- 
lution. 

There  were  no  hopeful  developments  during  1959 
in  the  situation  of  the  Algerian  refugees  in  Tunisia 
and  Morocco.  Their  numbers  increased  to  250,000 
in  both  countries  and  generally  speaking  their  living 
and  health  conditions  worsened.  The  UN  High 
Commissioner  and  the  League  of  Red  Cross  Socie- 
ties were  only  able  to  provide  minimum  require- 
ments of  food,  clothing,  and  medicinal  supplies, 
and  there  appeared  to  be  no  immediate  prospects  of 
early  political  solutions  that  would  make  possible 
the  repatriation  of  the  refugees  to  their  homes  in 
Algeria. 

The  UN  General  Assembly  voted  in  December 
1959,  to  continue  in  operation  the  UN  Works  and 
Relief  Agency  for  Palestine  Refugees  ( q.v. )  which 
under  the  pertinent  earlier  resolution  was  due  to  be 
terminated  in  1960.  This  action  assured  continuing 
care  and  maintenance  for  the  900,000  Palestinian 
refugees  in  the  Middle  East  but  presented  little 
hope  of  progress  toward  an  ultimate  solution  of  the 
problem  of  permanent  rehabilitation  for  the  refugees. 

German  refugees  continued  to  flee  from  East  to 
West  Germany  in  1959  at  the  rate  of  10,000  to  12,- 
000  monthly.  The  total  arrivals  during  the  year  were 
estimated  at  140,000  compared  to  over  200,000  who 
arrived  in  1958.  As  in  previous  years  the  great  ma- 
jority of  the  refugees  were  in  the  lower  age  brackets 
and  many  were  unaccompanied  by  other  members 
of  their  families.  Over  60  percent  of  the  refugees 
contributed  to  the  skilled  and  semi-skilled  labor 
force  of  the  German  Federal  Republic.  Housing  for 


the  refugees  in  West  Germany  remained  an  unre- 
solved problem  and  over  300,000  were  living  in 
camps  at  the  end  of  the  year.  The  Federal  govern- 
ment announced  plans  late  in  the  year  to  eliminate 
the  camps  by  the  end  of  1960. 

The  U.S.  Escapee  Program,  organized  in  1952  as 
a  U.S.  unilateral  effort  to  assist  the  more  recent  and 
current  escapees  from  Eastern  European  countries, 
continued  its  activities  during  1959.  As  in  previous 
years  emphasis  was  placed  on  assistance  to  the  es- 
capees to  resettle  as  quickly  as  possible  in  overseas 
countries  or  to  become  established  in  the  countries 
of  asvlum  in  Europe  when  emigration  proved  im- 
possible because  of  inability  to  meet  the  admissions 
criteria  of  immigration  countries.  Some  64,000  es- 
capees were  assisted  in  one  manner  or  another  dur- 
ing 1959  and  25,000  remained  under  care  at  the 
close  of  the  year.  —GEORGE  L.  WARREN 

RELIGIOUS  ORGANIZATIONS.  Membership  in  251 
religious  bodies  in  the  United  States  totaled  109,- 
557,741  persons  at  the  end  of  1958,  compared  with 
104,189,678  church  members  in  1957.  The  four 
major  denominations  were:  Protestant  61,504,669, 
Roman  Catholic  39,509,508,  Jewish  5,500,000,  and 
Eastern  Orthodox  2,545,318.  Total  world  religious 
population  was  estimated  at  2,684,660,000.  Major 
religious  groups  (with  1958  membership):  Roman 
Catholic  509,505,000;  Mohammedan  424,813,000; 
Hindu  325,930,000;  Confucian  300,290,500;  Prot- 
estant 209,961,000;  Buddhist  150,310,000;  Eastern 
Orthodox  129,192,755;  Toaist  50,053,200;  Shinto 
30,000,000;  and  Jewish  12,035,500. 
RELIGIOUS  SOCIETY  OF  FRIENDS  (QUAKERS).  Th«.  A 
religious  society  developed  from  the  conviction  of 
George  Fox  ( England,  1624-91)  that  there  is  "a 
Seed  of  God"  in  every  man.  Early  Friends  departed 
from  the  pattern  of  contemporary  churches  by  their 
silent,  informal  worship;  their  belief  in  equal  rights 
for  all  men;  their  simplicity  in  dress  and  speech; 
and  their  conviction  that  man  could  live  "in  the  life 
and  power  that  takes  away  the  occasion  of  all  wars/7 
They  developed  intense  social  concerns. 

There  are  about  194,022  Friends  in  the  world  to- 
day, of  whom  120,491  are  in  America.  There  are 
now  25  yearly  meetings  in  America.  There  are  ten 
Friends  Colleges  located  in  Pennsylvania,  Indiana, 
Kansas,  North  Carolina,  Oregon,  California,  Iowa, 
and  Ohio.  Friends  secondary  schools  are  main- 
tained in  12  States.  Two  main  Quaker  journals  are 
published  in  the  United  States:  The  American 
Friend,  published  in  Richmond,  Ind.,  and  the 
Friends  Journal,  published  in  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Groups  which  the  great  majority  of  Friends 
sponsor  are  the  Friends  World  Committee,  the 
American  Friends  Service  Committee,  and  the 
Friends  Committee  on  National  Legislation. 

The  Friends  World  Committee  For  Consultation 
keeps  in  touch  with  Friends  groups  throughout  the 
world  by  visitation  and  conferences.  It  is  one  of  the 
nongovernmental  organizations  under  the  UN  Eco- 
nomic and  Social  Council.  One  of  the  facets  of  its 
work  is  the  Wider  Quaker  Fellowship,  which  en- 
ables those  who  belong  to  other  churches,  but  share 
Friends  beliefs,  to  be  affiliated  with  the  Society  of 
Friends.  The  headquarters  of  the  Committee  was 
moved  in  April  1956  from  London  to  Birmingham, 
England. 

The  American  Friends  Service  Committee  is  ac- 
tive in  relief,  rehabilitation,  and  reconciliation  work 
in  the  United  States,  Europe,  and  the  Orient.  At 
home,  the  A.F.S.C.  seeks  to  promote  understanding 
by  holding  institutes  on  international  relations,  con- 
ducting work  camps,  and  promoting  the  welfare  of 
minority  groups,  particularly  the  Indians  and  Ne- 
groes. 
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The  Friends  Committee  on  National  Legislation 
has  headquarters  in  Washington,  D.C.,  where  it 
works  for  legislation  that  upholds  moral  and  ethical 
standards,  civil  liberty,  and  world  peace;  all  legis- 
lation that  it  considers  is  directly  pointed  toward 
human  dignity  and  welfare. 

The  American  Friends  Board  of  Missions  has  mis- 
sions in  Jordan,  Cuba,  Jamaica  (B.W.I.),  and  Brit- 
ish East  Africa.  The  latter  mission  was  set  up  in 
1946  as  a  Yearly  Meeting,  and  now  has  about  28,000 
members.  There  are  also  Friends  Missions  under 
other  Boards  in  Japan,  the  Belgian  Congo,  India, 
Malagache,  Bolivia,  Guatemala,  and  Alaska. 

Outside  the  Americas  there  are  26  Yearly  Meet- 
ings, General  Meetings,  or  annual  conferences  of 
Friends  scattered  throughout  Europe,  Asia,  Africa, 
and  Australasia.  Membership  in  these  groups  varies 
in  number  from  59  in  Denmark  to  28,000  in  East 
Africa.  The  various  groups  keep  in  touch  with  each 
other  by  the  circulation  of  annual  epistles  and  to 
some  extent  by  personal  visits. 

Friends  have  emphasized  the  importance  of  edu- 
cation and  maintain  schools  in  England,  Ireland, 
Denmark,  East  Africa,  Malagache,  Pemba,  India, 
Japan,  the  Near  East,  Tasmania,  New  Zealand,  and 
in  various  parts  of  America.  Education  and  religion 
are  closely  coupled  in  Quaker  thought. 
REORGANIZED  CHURCH  OF  JESUS  CHRIST  OF  LATTER 
DAY  SAINTS.  See  LATTER  DAY  SAINTS. 
REPUBLICAN  PARTY.  The  Republican  National  Com- 
mittee was  authorized  at  the  Republican  National 
Convention  in  Philadelphia  in  June  1856.  One  of  the 
purposes  of  the  Committee  is  to  conduct  the  Na- 
tional Convention  every  four  years,  and  to  assist  in 
the  election  of  Republican  candidates  for  national 
office.  This  includes  the  raising  of  funds  for  the 
presidential  election  campaign.  The  Committee  co- 
operates with  and  provides  services  for  Republican 
members  of  Congress,  State,  and  local  Republican 
organizations,  the  Young  Republicans,  and  women's 
Republican  groups.  On  Apr.  11,  1959,  Senator 
Thruston  B.  Morton  of  Kentucky  replaced  Meade 
Alcorn  of  Connecticut  as  Chairman  of  the  Repub- 
lican National  Committee;  Secretary,  Mrs.  Elizabeth 
E.  HeflFelfinger  of  Minnesota;  Treasurer,  Daniel  C. 
Gainey  of  Minnesota;  General  Counsel,  Senator 
Hugh  Scott  of  Pennsylvania.  Address:  1625  I  St., 
NW,  Washington  6,  D.C. 

REUNION  ISLAND.  A  French  Overseas  Department, 
420  mi.  east  of  Madagascar.  Area:  970  sq.mi. 
Pop.  (1957  est.):  306.000.  Chief  towns:  St.  Denis 
(capital)  41,863  inhabitants,  St.  Paul  28,681,  St. 
Pierre  27,573,  St.  Louis  25,220.  The  main  port  is 
Pointe-des-Galets.  The  principal  products  are  sugar, 
rum,  essential  oils,  manioc,  tapioca,  and  vanilla. 
Foreign  trade  (1956):  imports  8,146  million  francs 
CFA;  exports  6,304  million  francs  CFA.  The  CFA 
franc  is  equal  to  U.S.$0.0047.  Reunion  has  been  an 
Overseas  Department  of  France  since  Jan.  1,  1947, 
and  it  is  represented  in  the  National  Assembly  by 
three  Deputies,  in  the  Council  of  the  Republic  by 
two  Senators,  and  in  the  Assembly  of  the  French 
Union. 

REUTHER,  Walter  Philip.  President  of  the  United 
Automobile  Workers  and  vice  president  of  AFL- 
CIO,  born  in  Wheeling,  W.Va.,  Sept.  1,  1907,  he 
studied  for  three  years  at  Wayne  University  and 
began  work  as  an  apprentice  tool  and  die  maker  in 
1924.  He  began  organizing  automobile  workers  in 
1935  and  was  director  of  the  General  Motors  de- 
partment of  the  UAW  in  1939.  He  was  vice  presi- 
dent from  1942-46  when  he  became  its  president 
and  vice  president  of  the  CIO.  He  was  president  of 
the  CIO  from  1952*-56  and  became  vice  president 
of  the  combined  AFL-CIO  in  1956. 


RHEE,  Syngmon.  President  of  the  Republic  of  Korea, 
born  in  Seoul,  Korea,  Mar.  26,  1875,  and  educated 
in  Seoul  and  the  United  States.  Returning  to  Korea, 
he  attempted  to  lead  a  resistance  movement  against 
the  occupying  Japanese,  but  was  forced  to  leave  the 
country.  From  1919-41  was  president  of  the  Korean 
government-in-exile  which  had  headquarters  in 
Shanghai.  He  returned  to  Korea  in  1945.  In  1948  he 
was  elected  president  of  the  newly  formed  Republic 
of  Korea,  and  was  reelected  in  1952  and  1956. 
RHODE  ISLAND.  A  New  England  State.  Area:  1,214 
sq.mi.  Pop.  (1959  est.):  875,000.  Chief  cities  (1950): 
Providence  (capital)  248.674,  Pawtucket  81,436, 
Cranston  55,060,  Woonsocket  50,211,  Warwick  43,- 
028,  Newport  37,564,  Central  Falls  23,550. 

Nickname,  Little  Rhody.  Motto,  Hope.  Tree. 
Maple.  Flower,  Violet.  Bird,  Rhode  Island  Red 
chicken.  Song,  Rhode  Island.  Entered  the  Union, 
May  29,  1790.  Eee  EDUCATION,  SCHOOLS,  VITAL 
STATISTICS. 

Finance.  For  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30,  1958. 
general  revenue  amounted  to  $105.8  million;  and 
general  expenditure,  $124.3  million.  Borrowing  dur- 
ing the  fiscalyear  amounted  to  $38.8  million. 

Elections.  There  were  no  general  elections  for  ma- 
jor state-wide  office  in  1959. 

Legislation.  The  Rhode  Island  legislature  met  in 
regular  session  from  January  6  to  May  26  and  in 
special  session  November  17  to  November  25. 
The  legislature  adopted  a  $79.6  million  budget  ap- 
proximately equal  to  that  approved  last  year.  A  $3.5 
million  bond  issue  for  highways  and  $2.8  million  in 
borrowing  for  capital  development  projects  was  ap- 
proved subject  to  popular  referendum. 

A  number  of  measures  affecting  higher  education 
were  adopted.  One  makes  scholarships  available 
each  year  to  5  percent  of  the  State's  high-school 
graduates.  Another  created  a  $50,000  fund  to  secure 
bank  loans  for  college  students.  The  Rhode  Island 
College  of  Education  was  reorganized  as  a  general 
liberal  arts  college.  The  Board  of  Trustees  of  State 
Colleges  was  directed  to  study  the  feasibility  of  es- 
tablishing two-year  community  colleges.  A  com- 
mission was  created  to  study  elementary  and  sec- 
ondary education. 

Chemical  tests  for  drunken  driving  were  author- 
ized when  the  driver  agrees.  Licensing  of  real  estate 
brokers  and  salesmen  was  provided  for.  The  borrow- 
ing capacity  of  the  Business  Development  Company 
of  Rhode  Island  was  increased. 

Officers,  1959.  Governor,  Christopher  Del  Sesto: 
Lieut.  Governor,  John  A.  Notte,  Jr.;  Secretary  of 
State,  August  P.  LaFrance;  Attorney  General,  T. 
Joseph  Nugent;  General  Treasurer,  Raymond  H. 
Hawksley.  _ 

RHODESIA  AND  NY  AS  ALAND,  Federation  of.  A  central 
African  federation  of  the  British  self-governing  ter- 
ritory of  Southern  Rhodesia  and  the  British  pro- 
tectorates of  Northern  Rhodesia  and  Nyasaland,  au- 
thorized by  the  British  Parliament  and  approved  by 
Queen  Elizabeth  II  on  Aug.  1,  1953.  Capital:  Salis- 
bury. Area:  478,117  sq.mi.,  of  which  more  than  half 
is  in  Northern  Rhodesia.  Pop.  (1958  est):  7,780,- 
000,  of  whom  96  percent  are  African,  3.5percent 
European,  and  0.5  percent  Asian  or  mixed.  The  Fed- 
eral government  is  responsible  for  education  other 
than  that  of  Africans.  African  education  is  handled 
by  the  separate  protectorates  and  territory. 

Production.  Although  the  production  of  copper 
(Northern  Rhodesia)  is  the  most  valuable  of  Rho- 
aesian  activities,  the  majority  of  the  people  work  in 
agriculture.  Corn,  the  principal  crop,  is  grown  by 
Africans  for  home  consumption  and  by  Europeans 
for  export.  Tobacco  and  tea  are  the  most  important 
cash  crops. 
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In  June  1057,  the  government  published  a  devel- 
opment program  providing  for  an  expenditure  of 
£138  million  over  the  next  four  years.  This  sum 
included  more  than  £54  million  for  transportation 
and  communication,  £54  million  for  the  Kariba  hy- 
droelectric dam  ana  power  project  on  the  Zambezi 
River,  and  smaller  sums  for  social  services.  In  1959 
a  new  1959-63  development  plan  was  drawn  up, 
with  lower  expenditures  than  those  of  the  1957-61 
plan,  already  revised  downward.  The  Ministry  of 
Finance  recognized  the  increased  difficulty  of  get- 
ting foreign  loans  because  of  the  unrest  in  the  Fed- 
eration. Work  on  the  Kariba  hydroelectric  project 
was  maintained,  however,  and  it  was  expected  that 
power  from  the  first  generator  would  start  flowing 
to  the  Copperbelt  in  1960. 

Foreign  Track.  Imports  in  1958  decreased  to  £  158 
million  and  exports  fell  to  £  136  million,  leaving  a 
trade  deficit  of  £22  million.  In  the  first  six  months 
of  1959  exports  exceeded  imports  by  £12  million. 
A  modest  recovery  in  copper  prices  and  improve- 
ment in  copper  production  were  contributory  factors 
in  the  healthier  trade  situation  in  1959. 

Transportation.  The  railways  of  Southern  and 
Northern  Rhodesia  operate  as  a  unit,  Rhodesia 
Railways,  with  a  mileage  of  about  2,700,  in  addition 
to  320  mi.  (in  Southern  Rhodesia)  of  a  railroad 
opened  in  1955  running  to  Lourenco  Marques  in 
Portuguese  East  Africa.  Nyasaland  is  served  by  the 
Nyasaland  Railways  (500  mi.).  Central  Africa  Air- 
ways Corporation  has  lines  within  the  Federation,  to 
other  African  points,  and  to  London. 

Finance.  In  the  budget  for  1958-59  revenue  was 
estimated  at  £51.4  million;  expenditure  from  rev- 
enue at  £51.3  million,  and  expenditure  covered  by 
borrowing  at  £21.9  million.  At  mid-1959  sterling 
reserves  were  approximately  £  100  million,  consid- 
ered a  satisfactory  level  in  view  of  the  reduced  im- 
ports. The  balance  of  payments  deficit  fell  from 
£80  million  in  1957-58  to  £32  million  in  1958-59. 

Govtrnnrant.  The  Constitution  of  the  Federation 
(1953)  has  a  life  of  ten  years,  with  provision  for 
review  at  the  end  of  seven  years.  The  Federal  gov- 
ernment is  responsible  for  defense,  external  affairs, 
economic  and  financial  affairs,  transportation  and 
communication,  immigration,  medical  services,  and 
education  (other  than  African).  Hie  Crown  is  rep- 
resented by  a  governor  general.  There  is  a  prime 
minister,  a  cabinet,  and  a  Federal  assembly  of  59 
members,  of  whom  12  are  African.  Seats  in  the  As- 
sembly are  distributed  as  follows:  Southern  Rho- 
desia 31,  Northern  Rhodesia  18,  and  Nyasaland  ten. 
Governor  General:  Earl  of  Dalhousie.  Prime  Minis- 
ter: Sir  Roy  Welensky. 

Ewnts,  1959.  The  Federation  as  a  whole  had  an 
unhappy  year.  The  underlying  issue  was  the  neces- 
sity of  reviewing  the  constitution  in  1960,  when 
Southern  Rhodesian  whites  hoped  for  independent 
status  as  a  Commonwealth  member,  while  many 
Africans  opposed  the  Federation  itself  and  hoped 
for  African-ruled  states.  The  outward  signs  of  the 
basic  conflict  were  the  attempts  of  Arricanleaders  to 
express  their  desires  and  the  repressive  measures 
taken  by  the  white-dominated  governments. 

The  year's  trouble  started  with  rioting  in  Nyasa- 
land in  February,  when  Africans  attacked  stores, 
houses,  and  police.  African  National  Congress  mem- 
bers said  they  wished  to  prove  that  they  were  "pre- 
pared to  die  for  our  soil.  They  feared  white  settler 
rule  from  the  Federation  capital  of  Salisbury,  South- 
ern Rhodesia.  Troops  were  sent  into  Nyasaland  from 
Southern  Rhodesia  and  many  Africans  were  killed 
or  injured.  A  state  of  emergency  was  declared  in 
Southern  Rhodesia  on  February  26,  and  a  similar 
order  was  given  in  Nyasaland  March  3.  Leading  Af- 


rican  spokesmen  were  interned.  Intensified  rioting 
and  arson  followed  die  new  measures. 

On  March  24  the  British  government  named  a 
four-man  commission,  headed  oy  Sir  Patrick  Devlin, 
a  High  Court  Justice,  to  study  the  Nyasaland  dis- 
turbances. At  that  time  it  was  reported  that  50  Af- 
ricans had  been  killed  by  security  forces.  The 
commission  went  at  once  to  Nyasaland,  where  hear- 
ings were  held.  Precautions  were  taken  to  protect 
African  witnesses,  and  Nyasaland  authorities  prom- 
ised that  no  evidence  given  would  be  used  later  as 
a  basis  for  prosecution  or  detention.  The  Devlin 
Commission  reported  in  a  White  Paper  on  July  23. 
The  report  rejected  the  contention  of  the  Colonial 
Office  mat  African  nationalists  had  planned  a  mas- 
sacre of  officials.  The  commission  described  Nyasa- 
land as  a  police  state  in  which  it  was  unsafe  to 
express  approval  of  the  policies  of  the  Nyasaland 
African  National  Congress. 

Th«  Monclcton  Commission.  Two  days  earlier  Prime 
Minister  Macmillan  had  announced  the  composition 
of  the  commission  which  was  to  prepare  for  the  re- 
view of  the  constitution  of  the  Federation  in  1960. 
The  commission  was  to  have  a  membership  of  26: 
11  from  the  United  Kingdom,  two  from  Common- 
wealth countries  with  experience  of  a  Federal  con- 
stitution, and  13  from  Central  Africa  of  whom  five 
would  be  Africans  and  none  would  be  members  of 
their  respective  governments  or  legislatures.  Lord 
Monckton,  chairman  of  the  Midland  Bank  and  a 
former  senior  Conservative  minister,  was  named  in 
September  to  head  the  commission.  The  British  La- 
bour party  refused  to  have  any  part  in  the  work  of 
the  commission.  The  makeup  of  the  commission  was 
also  under  fire  from  African  nationalist  leaders, 
many  of  whom  condemned  its  very  existence.  Sir 
Roy  Welensky,  prime  minister  of  the  Federation, 
refused  an  appeal  by  the  British  Labour  party  to 
defer  to  a  later  date  me  1960  review. 

The  personnel  of  the  Monckton  Commission  was 
finally  filled  out  in  December,  with  the  appointment 
of  two  former  Labour  government  ministers  and  a 
former  governor  general  of  Ghana.  Africans  re- 
mained dissatisfied  with  the  composition  of  the 
commission.  Two  African  congresses  in  Northern 
Rhodesia  and  two  in  Nyasaland  declared  their  repre- 
sentatives on  tie  commission  to  be  unacceptable; 
and  in  Southern  Rhodesia,  where  no  organization 
existed,  representative  moderates  wired  Labour 
leader  Hugh  Gaitskell  in  London  that  their  repre- 
sentatives were  also  unacceptable.  On  December  21 
Mr.  Nkumbula,  president  of  the  Rhodesia  African 
National  Congress,  announced  that  the  Congress 
would  boycott  the  Monckton  Commission  because 
the  terms  of  reference  excluded  secession  and  be- 
cause the  Africans  lacked  confidence  in  the  mem- 
bers* 

As  the  year  ended  Nyasaland  Africans  were  more 
than  ever  determined  on  secession.  The  continued 
detention  of  more  than  700  members  of  the  Nyasa- 
land African  Congress,  including  its  president,  Dr. 
Hastings  K.  Banda,  strengthened  African  resent- 
ment. —  ALZADA  COMSTOCK 

RHODESIA,  Northtrn.  A  British  protectorate  in  the 
central  part  of  southern  Africa,  since  1953  a  member 
of  the  Federation  of  Rhodesia  and  Nyasaland.  Area: 
288,130  sq.mi.  Pop.  (1958  est):  2,300,000,  of 
whom  97  percent  are  Africans.  Capital:  Lusaka. 

Education.  In  1957  there  were  about  500,000  Af- 
rican children  of  school  age,  of  whom  227,000  were 
in  state  or  state-aided  schools.  The  system  includes 
teacher-training  and  other  vocational  schools. 

Production.  Northern  Rhodesia  is  the  Common- 
wealth's most  important  copper-producing  country. 
Other  metals  include  zinc,  cobalt,  and  lead.  Chief 
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agricultural  products  are  tobacco  and  corn.  Rho- 
desian  redwood  is  an  important  timber  product. 
Since  1953  trade  figures  have  been  merged  with 
those  of  the  Federation. 

Govirnnrant.  On  Aug.  1,  1953,  Northern  Rhodesia 
became  a  part  of  the  Federation  of  Rhodesia  and 
Nyasaland.  The  Northern  Rhodesian  government  is 
headed  by  a  governor,  aided  by  an  executive  coun- 
cil and  a  legislative  council.  Tne  territory  includes 
seven  provinces  of  which  one  is  the  Barotseland 
Protectorate.  Governor:  Sir  Evelyn  Hone. 

Events,  1959.  Northern  Rhodesia  shared  in  the  un- 
rest pervading  the  Federation  of  Rhodesia  and  Ny- 
asaland. On  March  12  the  Governor  of  Northern 
Rhodesia  outlawed  the  Zambia  African  National 
Congress  on  the  ground  that  it  intended  to  repeat  in 
Northern  Rhodesia  the  violence  already  seen  in 
Nyasaland.  Zambia,  an  offshoot  of  the  Northern 
Rhodesian  African  National  Congress,  opposed  Fed- 
eration. 

The  first  multiracial  elections  for  the  22  elected 
scats  in  the  legislative  council— eight  other  members 
were  appointed  British  officials— were  held  on  March 
20.  The  United  Federal  party,  led  by  Sir  Roy 
Welensky,  Prime  Minister  of  the  Federation,  hoped 
for  at  least  16  elected  seats  so  that  Sir  Roy's  plan  for 
giving  the  Federation  dominion  status  within  the 
Commonwealth  in  1960  would  be  insured.  The 
party  obtained  control  of  the  new  legislative  council. 
One  seat  was  won  by  the  African  National  Congress, 
which  wishes  the  Federation  dissolved  and  inde- 
pendence under  an  African  government  given  to  the 
territories. 

On  March  27  it  was  announced  that  two  Africans, 
with  four  Europeans,  had  accepted  ministerial  ap- 
pointments on  the  executive  council.  A  Commis- 
sioner appointed  by  the  Government  of  Northern 
Rhodesia  to  inquire  into  the  banning  of  Zambia  re- 
ported in  August  that  widespread  violence  had  been 
averted  by  the  action.  He  stressed,  however,  the 
urgency  of  the  need  for  removal  of  some  of  the 
African  grievances.  — ALZADA  COMSTOCK 

RHODESIA,  Southern.  A  British  self-governing  terri- 
tory in  the  interior  of  southern  Africa,  formerly 
grouped  with  the  territories  under  the  Central  Af- 
rican Council  and  since  August  1953.  a  member 
(with  the  protectorates  of  Northern  Rhodesia  and 
Nyasaland )  of  the  Federation  of  Rhodesia  and  Ny- 
asaland. The  territory  had  previously  administered 
its  affairs  as  an  independent  Commonwealth  mem- 
ber, except  for  certain  legislation  affecting  the  native 
population  and  for  formal  international  relations, 
which  were  conducted  by  the  United  Kingdom. 
Capital:  Salisbury,  which  is  also  the  capital  of  the 
Federation.  Area:  150,333  sq.mi.  Pop.  (1958  est.): 
2,770,000,  of  whom  about  93  percent  are  African, 
7  percent  European,  and  a  negligible  number  Asian 
and  mixed.  European  population  of  the  chief  cities 
( 1957  est. ) :  Salisbury  76,000,  Bulawayo  47,000. 

Education  and  Religion.  In  1957  there  were  about 
430,000  Africans  attending  2,600  mission  and  gov- 
ernment schools.  African  education  has  been  ex- 
tended since  1956  and  80  percent  of  the  children 
of  school  age  can  now  attend  school.  The  education 
of  Europeans  and  Asiatics  is  controlled  by  the  Fed- 
eration. The  largest  European  religious  groups  are 
Anglican  ( 43  percent  of  the  European  population ) 
and  Dutch  Reformed  (14  percent;. 

Production  and  Trad*.  Important  products  of  the 
land  include  corn,  tobacco,  citrus  fruits,  and  pea- 
nuts. Native-owned  livestock  in  1957  included  2 
million  cattle  and  118,000  sheep.  Manufacturing  is 
growing  rapidly.  Minerals  produced  include  gold, 
chrome,  asbestos,  and  coal.  Trade  figures  have  Been 
merged  with  those  of  the  Federation. 


Govornmtnt.  The  Southern  Rhodesian  government 
is  headed  by  a  governor.  There  is  a  legislative  coun- 
cil of  30  members,  and  a  prime  minister  and  cabinet. 
Governor:  Humphrey  Globs  took  office  Jan.  1, 1960. 
Prime  Minister:  Sir  Edgar  Whitehead. 

Events,  1959.  A  state  of  emergency  was  declared 
on  February  26  and  leaders  of  the  African  National 
Congress  movement  were  taken  into  custody.  The 
Southern  Rhodesian  African  National  Congress,  the 
Nyasaland  African  National  Congress,  the  Zambia 
National  Congress,  and  the  Northern  Rhodesian  Af- 
rican Congress,  were  banned  as  illegal  organiza- 
tions in  Southern  Rhodesia.  Prime  Minister  Edgar 
Whitehead,  announcing  the  measures,  said  that  he 
had  advised  the  Governor  to  proclaim  the  emer- 
gency in  view  of  the  general  security  situation  in  the 
Federation,  following  the  grave  situation  in  Nyasa- 
land and  the  policy  of  violence  followed  by  the 
Nyasaland  African  Congress  among  the  Africans. 
Southern  Rhodesian  troops  and  planes  had  been  sent 
to  Nyasaland  three  days  earlier.  See  RHODESIA  AND 
NYASALAND,  FEDERATION  OF. 

Repressive  measures  continued  through  the  year. 
A  three-member  Southern  Rhodesian  tribunal  ap- 
pointed to  review  the  cases  of  African  politicians 
imprisoned  after  the  emergency  measures  of  Feb- 
ruary 26  reported  that  the  African  Congress  sought 
to  alter  the  constitution  by  unlawful  means,  that  it 
hoped  to  stimulate  disobedience  and  racial  hostility, 
and  that  it  meant  to  bring  the  government  ana 
whites  into  disrepute.  The  tribunal  reported  that 
plans  to  overthrow  the  Federation  government  were 
still  in  the  discussion  stage  when  Congress  leaders 
were  interned.  —ALZADA  COMSTOCK 

RHODES  SCHOLARSHIPS.  Offered  under  the  will  of 
Cecil  John  Rhodes  and  established  in  1903,  Rhodes 
Scholarships,  valued  at  £750  per  annum  for  a  mini- 
mum of  two  years  of  study  in  any  subject  for  which 
Oxford  awards  a  degree,  are  tenable  at  Oxford 
University  for  students  from  the  British  Common- 
wealth countries  and  from  the  United  States.  In  the 
Commonwealth  they  are  awarded  to  Canada,  Aus- 
tralia, South  Africa,  New  Zealand,  North  and  South 
Rhodesia,  Jamaica,  Bermuda,  Malta,  India,  Pakistan, 
Ceylon,  and  Ghana,  and  by  1963  to  Malaya,  Ni- 
geria, and  the  West  Indian  Federation. 

In  the  United  States  candidates  must  be  unmar- 
ried males,  have  at  least  junior  standing  at  some 
recognized  degree-granting  American  college  or 
university,  have  passed  the  18th  but  not  the  24th 
birthday  by  October  1  of  the  year  of  application,  be 
a  U.S.  citizen  with  at  least  five  years  residence. 
Permission  to  marry  without  loss  of  stipend  may  be 
granted  during  a  scholar's  third  year.  Thirty-two 
Scholarships  are  awarded  each  year  in  the  United 
States.  The  country  is  divided  into  eight  districts  of 
six  or  seven  States  each,  and  four  scholarships  are 
awarded  among  candidates  of  each  district.  The 
American  Secretary  of  the  Rhodes  Scholarships  is 
President  Courtney  Smith,  Swarthmore  College, 
Swarthmore,  Pa. 

RICE.  Production  increased  sharply  in  1959.  The 
crop  was  estimated  by  the  Agricultural  Marketing 
Service  at  53,122,000  cwt.,  one  fifth  above  1958  and 
11  percent  above  the  1948-57  average.  Yields  aver- 
aged a  record  3,349  Ib.  per  acre,  212  Ib.  more  than 
in  1959.  Acreage  harvested  rose  12  percent  over 
1958  to  1,586,100,  with  most  of  the  increase  result- 
ing from  termination  of  the  acreage  reserve  pro- 
gram of  the  Soil  Bank.  Acreage  allotments  and  mar- 
keting quotas  were  again  in  effect. 

Six  States  produced  the  United  States  crop:  Cali- 
fornia 13,110,000  cwt.,  Texas  13,136,000,  Louisiana 
12,910,000,  Arkansas  12,639,000,  Mississippi  1,188,- 
000,  and  Missouri  139,000. 
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The  supply  of  rice  for  1959-60  included,  in  addi- 
tion to  the  1959  crop,  carryover  stocks  of  15.7  mil- 
lion cwt.  Large  exports  of  rice  in  recent  years  have 
sharply  reduced  rice  stocks.  The  1958  carryover  was 
18.2  million  cwt.  and  the  record  was  34.6  million 
in  1956. 

The  1959-60  world  rice  crop  was  estimated  by 
the  Foreign  Agricultural  Service  at  471  billion  Ib. 
compared  with  480  billion  in  1958-59  and  the 
1950-54  average  of  396  million.  Most  of  the  reduc- 
tion from  1958  occurred  in  China,  which  usually 
accounts  for  one  third  of  the  world  total. 

—WAYNE  DEXTER 

RIO  DE  ORO.  A  Spanish  province  on  the  west  coast 
of  Africa.  See  SPANISH  SAHARA. 
RIZA  PAHLAVI,  Mohammad.  Shah  of  Iran,  born  Oct. 
26,  1919.  In  1941  he  succeeded  his  father,  Riza 
Khan.  He  has  distributed  much  land  from  his  vast 
estates  to  the  peasants.  He  was  opposed  by  the 
Tudeh  party  (pro-Communist)  and  the  Popular 
Front,  led  by  Mohammed  Mossadegh,  who  was 
overthrown  in  1953,  after  an  ineffectual  attempt  at 
revolution.  On  Dec.  21,  1959.  he  married  Farah 
Diba,  a  former  student  of  architecture.  See  IRAN. 
ROADS  AND  STREETS.  The  major  emphasis  in  the 
Roads  and  Streets  Program  this  year  has  been  on  the 
financing  of  the  Federal  aid  portion  of  the  Inter- 
state and  other  Federal  aid  routes.  The  Highway 
Trust  Fund,  which  began  operation  July  1,  1956,  to 
provide  the  money  required  for  Federal  aid  for  high- 
ways, ended  the  month  of  October  with  a  deficit  of 
$124  million.  The  impending  deficit  in  the  Trust 
Fund  resulted  in  a  slowdown  in  contract  letting  for 
highway  construction  beginning  July  1  for  many 
States.  Construction  is  continuing  on  the  Interstate 
and  ABC  Federal  aid  systems  but  at  a  slower  pace, 
and  on  non-Federal  aid  routes  to  an  even  lesser 
degree  whenever  State  funds  are  transferred  from 
them  to  the  Federal  aid  jobs  already  underway  but 
now  short  of  funds. 

Costs  and  Expenditures.  The  highway  construction 
cost  index  remained  almost  stationary  in  the  third 
quarter  of  1959,  rising  only  0.2  percent  over  the 
previous  quarter  to  137.3.  A  review  of  the  fluctua- 
tions since  1956  would  appear  to  indicate  a  con- 
tinuing trend  to  stabilization  in  prices. 

Of  the  total  funds  spent  for  Federal  aid  projects 
of  all  classes  in  1959,  74  percent  was  for  construc- 
tion and  the  remainder  for  right-of-way  and  en- 
gineering costs.  Approximately  two  thirds  of  Federal 
aid  funds  are  spent  on  Interstate  projects  and  one 
third  on  ABC  jobs.  State  highway  departments  will 
have  $2.7  billion  Federal  aid  money  for  fiscal  1960 
compared  with  $3.5  billion  for  fiscal  1959. 

Capital  (construction)  expenditures  for  highway 
purposes  by  all  levels  of  government  are  expected 
to  reach  $6,800  million  in  the  1959  and  1960  calen- 
dar years,  a  10.8  percent  increase  over  the  previous 
year  s  $6,300  million. 

The  effects  of  the  uncertain  future  of  the  Trust 
Fund  and  the  reduction  of  the  Federal  aid  appor- 
tionments resulted  in  a  $300  million  downward  re- 
vision in  the  1959  expenditures  estimate  and  at 
least  an  $800  million  reduction  in  the  1960  estimate. 

Highway  Construction.  Federal  aid  construction  has 
been  falling  off  since  the  first  part  of  calendar  1959. 
In  the  first  half  of  fiscal  1959  contract  awards  in- 
volved nearly  $1.5  billion  of  Federal  aid  funds.  In 
the  second  half  Federal  dollars  committed  in  new 
construction  awards  dropped  to  less  than  $1.1  bil- 
lion. Construction  programs  of  some  States  will  not 
be  affected  by  Federal  aid  fund  cutbacks  because 
they  have  insufficient  matching  funds  to  take  full 
advantage  of  even  the  lowered  figures. 

During  the  summer  of  1959  it  is  estimated  that 


6,000  highway  contractors  using  350,000  pieces  of 
equipment  moved  20  million  cubic  yards  of  dirt  and 
performed  other  required  construction  on  20,000 
contracts  involving  32,000  mi.  of  road  and  10,500 
bridges  at  a  total  cost  of  $7.2  billion  on  the  Inter- 
state and  ABC  systems  combined. 

Toll  facilities.  Contract  awards  in  1959  for  planned 
toll  facility  construction  were  expected  to  be  13 
percent  higher  than  for  1958.  A  total  of  $86.7  mil- 
lion of  construction  was  scheduled  for  letting  in 
1959  in  comparison  to  $76.9  million  last  year.  The 
Port  Authority  in  New  York  is  to  let  $35  million, 
Washington  State  Toll  Bridge  Authority  $22.7  mil- 
lion, and  New  York  State  Thruway  $21.9  million. 
The  remaining  $7.1  million  was  scattered  among  14 
other  States  and  authorities. 

Safety.  There  Were  no  traffic  fatalities  in  any  of 
the  16  major  turnpikes  over  the  1959  Memorial  Day 
weekend  despite  157  million  vehicle  mi.  of  travel  for 
that  period.  There  were  310  deaths  on  the  remain- 
der of  the  highways  for  that  same  weekend.  In  1958, 
the  19  major  toll  roads  had  2.8  fatalities  per  100 
million  mi.  of  travel  compared  to  5.8  on  other  high- 
ways. In  1959  the  toll  road  fatality  rate  was  approxi- 
mately 3  fatalities  per  100  million  mi.  of  travel 
compared  to  5.2  for  other  highways  for  the  same 
period.  The  low  accident  rates  on  freeways  are  at- 
tributable to  superior  design  features,  driver  edu- 
cation, increased  experience  of  motorists  in  dnvmg 
freeways,  strict  police  enforcement  of  physical  de- 
vices, and  procedures  to  help  motorists  avoid  acci- 
dents. More  than  50  percent  of  vehicle  accidents  are 
traceable  to  errors  in  judgment  or  operation  on  the 
part  of  the  driver.  The  fatality  and  accident  rates  on 
freeways  have  been  consistently  about  one  half  those 
of  the  remaining  routes.  This  ratio  continued  during 
1959. 

A  total  of  27,140  traffic  fatalities  occurred  on  all 
streets  and  highways  in  the  nation  during  the  first 
nine  months  of  1959.  This  was  3  percent  more  than 
1958  when  the  toll  was  26,270.  An  estimated  one 
million  disabling  injuries  occurred  during  the  same 
period.  Travel  also  increased  5  percent  during  these 
nine  months  lowering  the  mileage  death  rate  to  5.2 
per  100  million  mi.  The  increase  in  deaths  occurred 
principally  in  rural  areas  where  the  bulk  of  the 
travel  increase  occurred.  For  the  nine-month  period, 
14  States  reported  traffic  fatality  decreases  and  34 
had  increases.  A  total  of  191  cities  had  perfect  rec- 
ords at  the  end  of  the  first  nine  months  of  1959. 

International.  The  279-mile  road  from  the  center 
of  the  Brazilian  road  system  on  the  coast  to  Brasilia, 
the  new  inland  capital,  is  to  be  opened  in  April 
1960.  The  cost  of  the  road  is  estimated  at  $36.3 
million. 

Highway  expenditures  by  Canadian  Federal, 
Provincial,  and  Municipal  governments  are  esti- 
mated by  the  Good  Roads  Association  at  $1,157.2 
million,  an  increase  of  $79.5  million  or  6.9  percent 
over  1958.  The  cain  is  only  slightly  higher  than  the 
gain  in  motor  vehicle  registration  and  miles  traveled 
in  1958.  British  Columbia  is  planning  a  $1  billion 
road  construction  program  in  the  next  ten  years  ex- 
clusive of  Federal  funds. 

Ecuador  has  definite  plans  to  complete  the  Fan 
American  highway  link.  This  year  El  Salvador 
opened  three  highway  stretches  totaling  94  of  the 
171  mi.  of  the  Littoral  Highway  which  runs  along 
the  Pacific  Coast  from  Guatemala  to  the  Pan  Amer- 
ican Highway  near  La  Union. 

When  completed  in  1961.  the  7.5-mile  Mont 
Blanc  Tunnel  under  Europe's  highest  mountain  will 
shorten  the  present  Paris-Turin  trip  by  137  mi.  and 
the  Paris-Milan  trip  by  194  mi.  The  $30  million 
project  is  one  of  seven  Alpine  Highway  tunnels 
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currently  under  construction  or  planned  to  link  Italy 
with  France,  Switzerland,  and  Germany. 

Italy's  Highway  of  the  Sun  is  to  be  extended  375 
mi.  beyond  its  original  Naples  terminus  to  Reggio 
Calabria  at  the  southeast  tip  of  the  country. 

The  opening  of  the  western  tube  of  the  1.5-mile, 
7,250-foot  elevation  Jawahar  Tunnel  connecting 
India  with  Kashmir  reduces  the  distance  18  mi.  and 
elevation  3,750  ft.  over  the  present  route. 

Construction  began  in  1959  on  a  spiral  approach 
to  a  4,000-foot  bridge  across  the  Ondo  Strait  be- 
tween Kure  and  Jurohashi  Island. 

A  new  22-mile  19-foot  wide  international  high- 
way connecting  Norwav  and  Sweden  was  officially 
opened  in  July.  It  replaces  an  old  mountain  road 
closed  in  the  winter  to  automobile  traffic  and  pro- 
vides a  connection  between  road  networks  that  for- 
merly ended  at  the  highway's  two  terminal  cities, 
Koppcras,  Norway  and  Enatoro,  Sweden. 

Federal  Aid  Highway  Act  of  1959.  This  act  was 
passed  Sept.  21,  1959,  after  long  discussion  and  de- 
bate as  to  ways  and  means  of  balancing  Federal 
aid  expenditures  and  Highway  Trust  Fund  income. 
The  final  results  as  enacted,  a  compromise,  include  a 
Itf  increase  in  Federal  gas  tax  for  the  period  Oct.  1, 
1959  to  July  1,  1961,  and  beginning  July  1,  1961, 
transfer  to  the  Trust  Fund  of  one-half  the  revenue 
from  the  10  percent  Federal  tax  on  new  cars  and 
62.5  percent  of  the  8  percent  tax  on  automotive 
parts  and  accessories,  both  from  money  now  going 
to  the  general  fund. 

Authorization  of  appropriations  for  the  ABC  Fed- 
eral aid  systems  remained  as  enacted  in  the  1958 
Highway  Act,  $900  million  for  the  year  ending  June 
1960,  and  $925  for  the  following  year  available  for 
expenditure  at  the  rate  of  45  percent  for  Federal 
aid  primary  projects,  30  percent  for  Federal  aid 
secondary  projects  and  25  percent  for  Federal  aid 
urban  extensions  of  rural  primary  and  secondary 
routes.  Appropriations  for  the  Interstate  system  were 
cut  from  $2.5  billion  to  $2  billion  for  the  year  end- 
ing June  30,  1961.  No  other  changes  were  made  in 
appropriations  as  outlined  in  the  1958  act  except  for 
a  sum  of  $2  million  to  be  added  to  the  $16  million  of 
the  1958  act  for  the  year  ending  June  30,  1960,  for 
parkways  on  lands  with  title  vested  in  the  United 
States. 

The  date  for  completion  of  a  new  estimate  to 
cover  the  cost  of  completing  the  Interstate  system 
was  extended  from  July  1,  1961  to  July  1,  1962. 
Funds  will  be  allocated  among  States  on  the  basis 
of  the  1958  estimate  of  cost  for  completion  of  the 
Interstate  system  in  each  State. 

The  Secretary  of  Commerce  was  directed  to  make 
a  study  of  the  need  for  the  extension  of  the  National 
System  of  Interstate  and  Defense  Highways  within 
the  States  of  Alaska  and  Hawaii  and  report  to  Con- 
gress early  in  January  1960. 

Expenditure  of  100  percent  Federal  money  in- 
stead of  the  50  percent  previously  authorized,  on 
forest  development,  park  and  Indian  reservation 
roads  damaged  by  earthquakes,  severe  storms  or 
other  catastrophes  was  authorized.  Authorization 
was  continued  for  consideration  of  payment  up  to 
50  percent  for  such  damage  to  Federal  aid  highway 
systems,  including  the  Interstate  System,  upon  ap- 
plication from  the  State  Highway  Department, 
declaration  of  an  emergency  by  the  Governor  of  the 
State  and  concurrence  of  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce. Moneys  for  the  fund  are  not  to  exceed  $30 
million. 

Authority  was  granted  for  increasing  Federal  ex- 
penditures from  $10  to  $13  million  for  building 
bridges  on  Federal  dams. 

State  legislation.  Legislatures  in  all  but  two  States 


met  in  regular  or  special  sessions  this  year.  Highway 
legislation  was  concerned  primarily  with  adminis- 
tration and  revenues.  Few  of  the  States  increased 
revenues;  however,  five  States  did  increase  State 
fuel  tax  rates  from  Itf  to  2tf  a  gallon.  At  least  one 
third  of  the  States  revised  registration  fees,  special 
fees,  and  license  fees,  although  only  about  five  of 
them  increased  the  fees.  Legislation  changing  high- 
way administrative  organization  was  enacted  in  at 
least  11  States.  Of  special  significance  were  laws 
passed  by  two  eastern  States,  New  York  and  New 
Jersey,  recognizing  by  legislation  the  interdepen- 
dence of  all  forms  of  transportation.  The  creation  of 
the  jobs  of  urban  engineer  and  chief  rural  engineer 
in  Tennessee  is  another  significant  trend  indicator. 
Other  administrative  legislation  dealt  with  person- 
nel management,  division  of  responsibility,  and  au- 
thority among  highway  commissions  ana  depart- 
ments, and  with  standards  for  road  programing  and 
design. 

Other  Financial  Problems.  Surpluses  built  up  during 
the  war  years  are  almost  exhausted.  At  tne  State 
level  either  highway  taxes  will  need  to  be  raised  or 
highway  services  and  construction  curtailed.  The 
approaching  deficit  in  the  Highway  Trust  Fund  es- 
tablished in  1956  to  finance  the  expanded  highway 
program  created  a  number  of  problems.  The  ABC 
system  will  continue  at  the  planned  rate  but  the 
Interstate  System  will  have  at  least  20  percent  less 
money  than  in  1958.  The  estimated  Federal  share 
of  the  cost  of  completing  a  40,000-mile  Interstate 
System  has  risen  from  $27.6  billion  in  1955  to  a  cur- 
rent $39.9  billion  due  to  increased  traffic,  local 
needs,  utility  relocation  costs,  prices,  and  mileages 
in  the  system. 

Miscellaneous.  A  special  subcommittee  of  the  Pub- 
lic Works  Committee  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives began  a  study  this  year  of  the  policies,  pro- 
cedure, and  practices  involved  in  the  administration 
of  the  Federal  Aid  Highway  Program.  Hearings  will 
not  be  held  until  after  Congress  reconvenes  in 
January  1960. 

Aluminum  bridge  railings  that  serve  as  a  con- 
tinuous lamp  post  for  luminaires  spaced  two  feet 
apart  were  installed  on  a  major  bridge  for  the  first 
time  this  year.  The  luminaires  are  mounted  so  that 
all  light  is  directed  at  the  roadway,  providing  even 
illumination  of  its  entire  surface.  A  definite  relation- 
ship between  highway  lighting  and  nighttime  traffic 
accidents  and  fatalities  has  been  proved  this  year. 
Connecticut  has  provided  53  mi.  or  continuous  light- 
ing on  its  recently  opened  turnpike. 

The  U.S.  Geological  Survey  reported  a  52  percent 
reduction  in  surveying  costs  this  year  by  substitution 
of  the  new  Tellurometer  method  over  the  traditional 
tape  and  transit  method. 

Interstate  System.  After  a  slowdown  early  in  the 
summer  advertising  for  bids  for  Interstate  highway 
projects  began  slowly  again  toward  the  end  of  the 
year.  As  of  September  30,  construction  was  under- 
way on  5,101  mi.  of  Interstate  highways.  Since  July 
1, 1956,  construction  contracts  have  been  completed 
on  4,686  mi.  of  the  system  at  a  cost  of  $1,680 
million.  A  total  of  3,583  completed  bridges  and 
5,101  under  construction  are  included  in  me  pro- 
gram. An  additional  $2,150  million  has  been  author- 
ized or  spent  for  preliminary  engineering  work  and 
acquisition  of  right-of-way.  During  September  of 
this  year  construction  contracts  involving  149  mi. 
of  the  Interstate  system  and  175  bridges  were 
awarded  at  an  estimated  cost  of  $88  million.  Addi- 
tional amounts  of  $10  million  and  $14  million  were 
also  authorized  for  preliminary  engineering  and 
right-of-way  acquisition,  respectively. 

— WILLA  W.  MYLROIE  AND  T.  R.  TODO 
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HOGEftS,  William  Pferm.  U.S.  Attorney  General,  born 
in  Norfolk,  N.Y.,  on  June  23,  1913.  He  graduated 
from  Colgate  University  in  1934  and  from  Cornell 
University  College  of  Law  in  1937.  An  assistant 
District  Attorney  of  New  York  County  under 
Thomas  E.  Dewey  from  1937-42,  he  served  as  a 
Commander  in  the  Navy  during  World  War  II.  In 
1947  he  became  a  counsel  of  the  Special  Senate 
Committee  to  Investigate  Defense  and  later  served 
as  its  chief  counsel  until  1950.  He  was  appointed 
U.S.  Attorney  General  on  Oct.  23,  1957. 
ROWING.  Harvard's  eight-man  crew  had  its  best 
season  in  17  years,  defeating  Yale  in  their  94th 
regatta  at  New  London  by  2.5  lengths.  They  capped 
an  undefeated  season  by  winning  the  Grand  Cnal- 
lenge  Cup  in  the  Royal  Henley  Regatta.  Meanwhile 
the  Harvard  lightweight  crew  was  retaining  the 
Thames  Challenge  Cup.  This  made  Harvard  the 
first  American  college  to  capture  both  events  in  the 
same  year.  The  heavyweight  crew  also  added  to  its 
laurels  by  winning  the  Eastern  Sprint  champion- 
ships. In  the  winning  the  Compton  Cup  on  the 
Charles  River  in  Cambridge,  Harvard  established  a 
course  record  of  8  min.,  3  sec.  for  the  mile  and 
three-quarters. 

At  Onondaga  Lake  near  Syracuse,  Wisconsin  won 
the  Intercollegiate  Rowing  Association  over  Syra- 
cuse by  two  lengths  in  the  three-mile  route.  Navy 
was  third  and  California  fourth,  Washington  fifth; 
while  Cornell,  champion  for  the  past  four  seasons, 
placed  sixth.  Syracuse  came  back  to  win  at  the  Pan- 
American  games  in  Chicago.  Other  major  cup  win- 
ners were:  Adams  Cup,  Harvard;  Blackwell  Cup. 
Yale;  Carnegie  Cup,  Yale;  Childs  Cup,  Perm.;  Dad 
Vail  Trophy,  Brown.  — HUGH  WELBORN 

ROYAL  CANADIAN  MOUNTED  POLICE  (R.C.M.P.).  A 
Federal  force  exercising  nation-wide  jurisdiction  on 
behalf  of  the  Canadian  government.  Originally 
known  as  the  North- West  Mounted  Police,  it  was 
established  in  1873  for  service  in  what  was  then 
known  as  the  North-West  Territories.  In  1904,  in 
recognition  of  its  service  to  the  Crown,  it  was 
awarded  the  prefix  "Royal"  and  in  1920  the  tide  was 
changed  to  Royal  Canadian  Mounted  Police.  In  the 
same  year  its  jurisdiction  in  Federal  matters  was  ex- 
tended to  include  the  whole  of  Canada  and  it  ab- 
sorbed the  Dominion  Police  which  had  its  head- 
quarters at  Ottawa. 

The  Force  is  under  the  control  of  the  Minister 
of  Justice  and  has  at  its  head  a  Commissioner  who 
directs  its  operations  from  Ottawa.  The  Force  is 
divided  into  17  divisions.  Twelve  land  police  divi- 
sions are  situated  across  Canada  with  headquar- 
ters in  the  Provincial  capitals. 

Originally  a  force  of  300.  the  R.C.M.P.  has  grown 
to  a  strength  of  5,452  uniformed  members.  Its  203 
horses  are  maintained  for  training  and  ceremonial 
purposes  only,  the  present-day  transport  of  the 
Force  consisting  of  1,546  motor  vehicles,  15  air- 
craft, 71  ships  and  other  watercraft,  268  sleigh  dogs, 
and  26  police  service  dogs. 

R.C.M.P.  is  responsible  for  the  enforcement  of 
the  Federal  Statutes  including  the  Indian  Act,  is 
specially  empowered  to  deal  with  infractions  of  the 
revenue  laws  by  land,  sea,  and  air,  and  is  charged 
with  suppression  of  the  narcotic  drug  traffic.  It  per- 
forms administrative  duties  on  behalf  of  many  Fed- 
eral departments  and  is  responsible  for  the  protec- 
tion of  certain  government  buildings  and  property. 
It  is  the  sole  law  enforcement  agency  in  the  North- 
west Territories  and  the  Yukon.  On  behalf  of  the 
government  it  performs  intelligence  and  security 
services. 

The  Force  maintains  three  crime  detection  labora- 
tories whose  services  are  available  to  all  police 


forces  as  are  the  facilities  of  its  central  fingerprint, 
modus  operandi,  firearms,  and  anti-counterfdtinff 
branches.  The  R.C.M.P.  also  welcomes  selected 
personnel  from  other  police  forces  to  its  two  Police 
Colleges  at  Regina,  Sask.,  and  Rockdiffe,  Ont,  to 
study  the  latest  advances  in  the  field  of  criminology. 

— C.  E.  RIVETT-CARNAC 

RUANDA  URUNDI.  A  UN  Trust  Territory  adminis- 
tered by  Belgium.  See  BELGIAN  CONGO. 
RUBBER.  Estimated  new  records  for  1959  in  the 
rubber  industry  in  the  United  States  were  (previous 
records  in  parenthesis):  consumption  of  1.6  million 
long  tons  of  new  rubber  ( 1.5  million  in  1955),  con- 
sumption of  more  than  one  million  long  tons  of  syn- 
thetic rubber  (925,879  in  1957),  consumption  of 
more  than  one  million  long  tons  of  new  rubber  in 
tires  and  tire  products  (959,856  in  1955),  consump- 
tion of  nearly  600,000  long  tons  of  new  rubber  in 
nontire  products  (569.843  in  1955),  production  of 
more  than  1.3  million  long  tons  of  synthetic  rubber 
(1.11  million  in  1957),  shipments  of  more  than  65 
million  passenger  car  replacement  tires  (61.6  million 
in  1958),  synthetic  rubber  exports  of  more  than 
280,000  long  tons  (203,468  in  1957). 

Extremely  high  levels  of  activity  prevailed  in 
every  segment  of  the  industry.  With  1947-49  as  a 
base,  the  new  rubber  consumption  index  for  tire 
products  jumped  from  115.6  in  1958  to  136.7  in  1959, 
as  against  the  previous  high  of  128.9  in  1955.  At  the 
same  time,  an  even  sharper  increase  in  activity  took 
place  in  the  field  of  nontire  products.  In  this  area, 
which  includes  industrial  rubber  products,  molded 
and  extruded  goods,  belt  and  hose,  packing,  rubber 
footwear,  flooring,  rubber  sundries,  neels  and  soles, 
and  other  items,  the  new  rubber  consumption  index 
advanced  from  159.7  in  1958  to  189.3  this  year  as 
against  the  1955  peak  of  180.7. 

The  trend  indicated  by  the  consumption  indices 
is  expected  by  the  industry  to  continue  on  the  rising 
curve  in  1960,  with  the  index  for  the  nontire  proo% 
uct  groups  continuing  to  run  ahead  of  the  Federal 
Reserve  Board  Index  of  production,  estimated  at 
149.0  for  1959.  In  converting  upwards  of  3.5  billion 
Ib.  of  rubber  into  more  than  40,000  different  types 
of  consumer  end  products,  the  industry  provided  an 
important  market  for  the  manufacturers  of  textiles 
and  chemicals.  The  rubber  industry  consumed  more 
than  a  billion  pounds  of  processing  chemicals,  such 
as  fillers,  curatives  and  stabilizers,  and  nearly  a 
billion  pounds  of  textiles  in  the  form  of  cotton, 
rayon,  and  nylon  in  1959. 

While  synthetic  rubber  accounted  for  66  percent 
of  the  industry's  new  raw  material  requirements, 
the  remaining  34  percent  of  natural  rubber  used 
in  the  United  States  represents  a  substantial  ton- 
nage. The  price  of  No.  1  Ribbed  Smoked  Sheet  rose 
from  about  301  per  pound  in  January  to  as  high  as 
471  a  pound  in  the  autumn  of  1959  and  closed  the 
year  near  401  whereas  the  price  of  competitive 
types  of  general  purpose  synthetic  rubber  remained 
unchanged  at  a  base  price  of  234  per  pound,  freight 
excluded,  during  this  period. 

A  great  many  new  products  were  introduced  in 
1959  as  an  outgrowth  of  the  industry's  total  research 
and  development  effort.  Among  them  are  the  first 
outer  garment  that  will  be  worn  by  man  in  space, 
plastic  film  for  flexible  automobile  gas  tanks;  a 
neutron  shield  for  nuclear-powered  ships  and  air- 
craft made  of  a  pourable,  rubber-based  material; 
inflatable  rubber  pillows  for  use  as  dunnage  in 
freight  shipments;  plastic  and  rubber  boat  shells; 
optically  clear  plastic  canopies  for  supersonic  air- 
craft; plastics  so  touch  they  can  be  precision  en- 
gineered; and  huge  rubber  pillow-type  fuel  tanks  for 
military  and  civilian  use. 
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U.S.  RUBBER  CONSUMPTION 
(Long  tons) 


Synthetic  rubber 
Natural  rubber    

1958 

879,912 
484,492 

1959 

1,060,000 
555000 

1960 

1,094,000 
556.000 

Total  new  rubber 
Reclaimed  rubber 

.  1,364,404 
248,156 

1,615,000 
290,000 

1,650,000 
295,000 

RUMANIA.  A  People's  Republic  in  the  Balkans. 
Area:  91,699  sq.mi.  Pop.  (1959  est.):  18,170,000. 
Chief  cities  (1957  est.):  Bucharest  (capital)  1,236,- 
905,  Cluj  154,752,  Timisoara  142,251,  Stalin  123,- 
882,  Ploesti  114,560. 

Education  and  R«H0ion.  In  the  academic  year  1957- 
58  a  total  of  1.975,269  pupils  attended  16,131  ele- 
mentary schools,  and  123.954  students  enrolled  in 
628  secondary  schools.  There  are  four  universities 
and  in  1958  they  were  attended  by  81,206  students. 
The  Rumanian  Orthodox  Church  had  13.67  million 
members  in  1950.  Other  major  religions  are  the 
Greek  Catholic  Church,  Calvinist,  Baptist,  Jewish, 
and  Roman  Catholic.  All  denominations  are 
under  the  control  of  the  Department  of  Cults.  The 
salaries  of  the  clergy  of  all  denominations  are  paid 
by  the  state. 

Production.  In  July  1959,  there  were  15,646  col- 
lective farms  with  1.2  million  horses,  4.39  million 
cattle,  and  4  million  hogs.  Bad  weather  and  con- 
tinued collectivization  caused  the  grain  output  to 
drop  from  a  high  of  11.5  million  tons  in  1957  to 
7.3  million  tons  in  1958.  Collectivization  increased 
from  31  percent  of  the  agricultural  land  in  1958  to 
42  percent  in  July  1959:  with  the  addition  of  state 
farms  and  state  land,  the  Socialist  sector  had  by 
then  grown  to  roughly  68  percent  of  all  agricultural 
land.  Industry  fell  benind  the  targets  established  in 
the  second  five-year  plan  (1956-60).  At  the  end  of 
1958  industrial  production  was:  steel  930,000  metric 
tons,  pig  iron  737,000  metric  tons,  coal  7,387,000 
metric  tons,  crude  oil  11.336,000  metric  tons, 
methane  gas  5,075  million  cubic  meters,  and  electric 
power  6,184  million  kwh. 

Foreign  Trad*.  In  1958  exports  amounted  to  U.S.- 
$430  million  (of  which  about  12.5  percent  was  in 
machinery  and  equipment);  imports  were  U.S. $415 
million  ( of  which  about  15  percent  was  in  machin- 
ery and  equipment).  In  1957,  the  Soviet  Union's 
share  of  Rumanian  exports  had  risen  to  45  percent, 
while  48percent  of  all  imports  came  from  the  Soviet 
Union.  The  entire  bloc's  snare  was  76  percent  of  all 
exports  and  77  percent  of  all  imports.  The  major 
exports  are  oil  products  (largely  unrefined),  and 
timber.  The  share  of  machinery  and  equipment  in 
imports  has  fallen  with  the  development  of  do- 
mestic engineering  industries.  On  the  other  hand, 
there  has  been  a  rise  in  the  import  of  raw  materials, 
iron  ore,  coke,  and  raw  cotton. 

Transportation  and  Communication.  Railroads  con- 
tinue to  be  the  major  means  of  transportation,  hav- 
ing carried  77  percent  of  all  freight  traffic  in  1958. 
Truck  transport  is,  however,  rapidly  developing;  it 
carried  nearly  17  percent  of  the  freight  traffic  in 
1958,  compared  with  only  3  percent  in  1950.  In 
1955  there  were  7,610  mi.  of  railroad  track  and 
in  1958  there  was  76,000  km  of  roads.  In  1955,  a 
total  of  418,000  telephones  were  in  use.  In  recent 
years,  pipeline  construction  has  begun  to  make 
pipelines  a  significant  means  of  transporting  oil  and 
gas. 

Financt.  The  1959  budget  called  for  a  revenue  of 
51,833  million  lei  and  expenditures  of  51.033  mil- 
lion lei.  The  official  rate  of  exchange  is  U.S.$0.1667 
to  the  leu;  the  tourist  rate  is  U.S. $0.0833. 

Oowrnmont.  Rumania  was  proclaimed  a  People's 
Republic  on  Dec.  30,  1947.  The  constitution  of 


Sept.  24,  1952,  provides  for  a  grand  national  as- 
sembly consisting  of  437  members  elected  every 
four  years.  The  Plenum  of  the  Central  Committee  of 
the  Rumanian  Worker's  (Communist)  party  elects 
the  Politburo,  which  is  the  highest  body  of  authority 
in  party  and  state.  In  1959  the  Politburo  consisted 
of  nine  full  and  four  candidate  members.  Chairman 
of  the  Presidium  of  the  Grand  National  Assembly: 
Ion  Gheorghe  Maurer.  Head  of  the  Politburo  and 
First  Secretary  of  the  Communist  party:  Gheorghe 
Gheorghiu-Dej. 

Events,  1959.  In  January  1959,  at  a  plenary  session 
of  the  Writers'  Union,  a  number  of  writers  were  se- 
verely criticized  for  having  strayed  from  Socialist 
realism  and,  in  doing  so,  having  disseminated  ideas 
hostile  to  the  working  class.  More  significantly,  at 
the  same  meeting  three  publications  published  in 
Cluj,  capital  of  Transylvania,  were  sharply  rebuked 
for  propagating  harmful,  chauvinistic  ideas.  One  of 
these  publications  was  Utunk,  a  Hungarian-lan- 
guage weekly.  All  this  indicated  residual  ferment 
among  the  1,650,000  Hungarian  minority,  of  whom 
more  than  half  a  million  reside  in  a  part  of  Transyl- 
vania called  the  Hungarian  Autonomous  Region.  In 
this  region  Hungarian  Communists  are  in  charge  of 
all  administrative  organs  as  well  as  of  social  and 
cultural  institutions.  Until  recently,  there  existed  a 
State  publishing  house  which  printed  works  in 
Hungarian,  two  Hungarian  State  theaters  and,  most 
important  of  all,  a  Hungarian-language  university 
in  Cluj. 

In  February,  the  regime  pointed  to  further  trou- 
ble in  Transylvania  when  it  proposed  that  separate 
minority  schools  be  discontinued.  In  June  came  the 
announcement  that  a  unification  of  Hungarian  and 
Rumanian  universities  in  Cluj  had  taken  place.  Offi- 
cials explained  that  the  move  had  been  necessary 
to  consolidate  the  brotherhood  between  the  Ru- 
manian people  and  the  national  minorities. 

Suppression  of  dissension  was  coupled  with  an 
acceleration  in  the  tempo  of  work.  Toward  the  end 
of  1958,  the  party  ordered  a  revision  of  planned 
targets:  "In  1959,"  said  the  first  party  secretary, 
"we  can  obtain  industrial  production  of  ...  800 
million  lei  more  than  provided  for  under  the  draft 
plan  and  representing  a  total  increase  of  about  10 
percent  over  1958  instead  of  the  8.6  percent  pro- 
vided for  originally."  One  method  used  to  spur 
production  consisted  in  requesting  people  to  give 
up  part  of  their  spare  time  as  volunteers  in  work 
brigades  assigned  to  large  construction  projects. 
Another  means,  from  the  Soviet  example,  entailed 
the  introduction  of  polytechnicism  in  schools.  An 
on-the-job  training  program,  this  scheme  amounts 
to  an  infusion  of  students  into  the  adult  labor  force. 

Collectivization  of  agriculture  was  pushed  faster 
and  further  than  ever  before,  and  was  given  new  im- 
petus by  the  promulgation  of  a  decree  forbidding 
the  hiring  of  farm  laborers.  The  measure  empowered 
local  councils  to  determine  whether  or  not  a  peasant 
possessed  land  in  excess  of  the  work  capacity  of  his 
family.  All  surplus  land  was  to  be  automatically 
incorporated  in  collectives. 

On  March  8,  the  Rumanian  government  an- 
nounced that  an  attache  of  the  Israeli  Legation  had 
been  declared  persona  non  grata  and  expelled  from 
die  country.  The  move  signalled  the  end  of  a 
sudden  resumption  of  Jewish  emigration  to  Israel. 
Subsequently,  reports  in  the  West  pointed  to  the 
arrest  of  prominent  members  of  the  Jewish  com- 
munity. A  number  of  concessions  were  introduced 
in  mid-summer.  Some  wages,  pensions,  and  social 
security  benefits  were  raised  and  prices  on  some 
consumer  goods  (mostly  luxury  items)  were  cut 

—GEORGE  LDCBER 
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RURAL  ELECTRIFICATION  ADMINISTRATION.  The  Rural 
Electrification  Administration  is  a  lending  agency 
in  the  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture.  It  was  cre- 
ated May  11, 1935,  for  the  purpose  of  bringing  cen- 
tral station  electric  service  to  unserved  persons  in 
rural  areas.  Statutory  authority  for  the  agency  was 
provided  on  May  20,  1936,  with  passage  of  the 
Rural  Electrification  Act.  Loans  are  made  to  au- 
thorized borrowers  throughout  the  United  States 
and  its  Territories,  with  preference  to  nonprofit  and 
cooperative  associations  and  to  public  bodies.  Con- 
gress annually  determines  the  amount  of  money 
which  REA  may  lend.  That  body  also  determines 
the  interest  rate  on  REA  loans  (2  percent  per  an- 
num). 

Electrification  loans  approved  during  calendar 
year  1959  will  enable  the  systems  financed  by  REA 
to  add  an  estimated  21,000  miles  of  line  to  serve 
139,000  new  rural  consumers.  Most  of  these  new 
consumers  were  nonfarm  consumers.  At  the  begin- 
ning of  1960,  REA's  25th  anniversary  year,  the  elec- 
tric systems  were  operating  1,445,000  miles  of  line 
serving  4,736,000  farm  and  other  rural  consumers 
in  47  States,  Puerto  Rico,  and  the  Virgin  Islands. 
At  that  time  the  agency  had  987  active  electric  bor- 
rowers. 

Electric  energy  sold  by  borrowers,  excluding  en- 
ergy sold  by  one  borrower  to  another,  increased  to 
25.3  billion  kwh.  in  1959,  as  compared  with  21.9 
billion  kwh.  in  1958.  Farm  consumption  increased 
to  an  average  of  4,200  kwh.  during  1959.  REA- 
financed  systems  serve  slightly  more  than  half  of 
the  4.8  million  farms  in  the  United  States  which  re- 
ceive central  station  electric  service.  Commercial 
utility  companies,  municipal  and  public  power  dis- 
tricts serve  the  balance. 

Cost  of  energy  to  farm  and  other  rural  residential 
consumers  served  by  the  systems  dropped  from  an 
average  of  2.65  cents  per  kwh.  in  1958  to  2.52  cents 
per  kwh.  in  1959.  The  average  monthly  consump- 
tion by  all  residential  consumers  rose  from  311  kwh. 
in  1958  to  343  kwh.  in  1959. 

About  71  percent  of  the  $171.9  million  loaned  by 
REA  to  electric  borrowers  in  calendar  year  1959 
will  finance  system  improvements  and  new  distribu- 
tion facilities.  An  estimated  27.5  percent,  or  $47.3 
million,  will  finance  new  generation  and  transmis- 
sion facilities.  The  remaining  1.5  percent  will  finance 
consumer  facilities. 

REA's  electric  borrowers  have  made  total  pay- 
ments to  the  Federal  government  of  more  than  $1.2 
billion  on  their  loan  obligations.  This  includes 
$669.3  million  repaid  on  principal,  $397.1  million 
paid  in  interest,  and  $154.1  million  paid  ahead  of 
schedule.  Only  one  borrower  was  in  arrears  in  pay- 
ments totaling  $97,581. 

TeUphon*  Program.  In  1949,  Congress  authorized 
REA  to  make  loans  to  telephone  companies  and  to 
cooperative,  nonprofit,  limited-dividend  or  mutual 
associations  to  extend  and  improve  service  in  rural 
areas.  By  the  end  of  calendar  year  1959,  REA  had 
approved  $633  million  in  telephone  loans,  of  which 
$453  million  had  been  advanced  to  the  borrowers. 
The  loans,  to  474  commercial  companies  and  212 
cooperatives,  will  provide  new  or  improved  service 
(largely  dial)  to  some  1.3  million  subscribers  from 
an  estimated  339,000  miles  of  line  in  46  States.  At 
the  end  of  the  year,  the  systems  were  serving  more 
than  950,000  subscribers  from  an  estimated  210,000 
miles  of  line.  REA  financing  has  enabled  579  sys- 
tems to  place  in  operation  2,199  new  dial  exchanges. 
During  1959,  REA  approved  144  loans  to  commer- 
cial telephone  companies  and  58  to  cooperatives  in 
the  total  amount  of  $107.3  million.  About  175,000 
additional  subscribers  received  initial  dial  service 


during  the  year.  Approximately  60  percent  of  the 
farms  in  the  United  States  are  receiving  telephone 
service. 

By  Dec.  31,  1959,  REA  telephone  borrowers  had 
made  payments  on  their  government  loans  amount- 
ing to  $28.8  million.  This  included  $14.3  million  re- 
paid on  principal,  $11.9  million  paid  in  interest,  and 
$2.6  million  paid  ahead  of  schedule.  Nine  borrowers 
were  in  arrears  in  payments  totaling  $335,000. 

— DAVID  A.  HAMIL 

RUSSIA.  See  article  on  UNION  OF  SOVIET  SOCIALIST 
REPUBLICS. 

RUSSIAN  LITERATURE.  The  Third  Congress  of  Soviet 
Writers,  held  in  Moscow  from  May  18-23,  despite 
the  publicity  given  it  in  the  Soviet  press,  brought 
no  substantial  changes  to  the  Russian  literary  scene. 
The  resolutions  taken,  the  message  of  the  Central 
Committee,  and  the  address  by  Nikita  Khrushchev 
to  the  Congress,  all  confirmed  the  official  attitude 
toward  literature.  The  Congress  marked  another 
step  in  tightening  controls  over  the  printed  word, 
restating  tne  position  that  literature  was  a  tool  for 
political  and  civic  education,  and  continuing  the 
struggle  against  revisionism  and  other  heresies. 
Some  minor  concessions  were  granted:  writers  were 
promised  more  freedom  in  the  evaluation  of  their 
own  works,  in  settling  purely  literary  problems,  and 
in  offering  praise  or  blame  to  their  colleagues.  More- 
over, the  new  secretary  general  of  the  Soviet  Writers 
Union,  Konstantin  Fedin,  who  replaced  Alexis  Sur- 
kov,  a  rigid  party  bureaucrat,  represents  a  more 
enlightened  spirit,  and  may  indicate  a  bettering  of 
conditions  in  this  powerful  union.  These  concessions 
hardly  amount  to  a  new  thaw. 

War  Novels.  One  of  the  main  traits  of  1959  Soviet 
prose  was  the  return  of  the  war  novel,  significant 
both  in  number  and  in  literary  as  well  as  political 
importance.  The  central  place  is  occupied  by  Kon- 
stantin Simonov's  The  Living  And  The  Dead.  This 
long  novel  is  not  yet  finished  and  has  appeared  so 
far  in  installments  in  a  periodical  but  is  avidly  read 
and  passionately  discussed  throughout  the  country. 
The  reason  for  its  success  lies  in  the  frankness  with 
which  Simonov  depicted  the  disorganization  of  the 
army  and  the  Russian  reverses  in  the  first  months  of 
Hitler's  invasion  of  the  Soviet  Union  in  1941.  Never 
before  have  the  causes  of  these  reverses  been  laid 
bare  with  such  candor  and  realism.  One  of  Simonov's 
heroes  is  an  army  commander  who  had  been  pre- 
viously arrested  as  a  suspect  and  who  arrives  at  the 
front  directly  from  a  concentration  camp.  Among 
other  war  novels,  the  best  are  The  Spot  of  Earth, 
by  George  Baklanov,  written  in  a  naturalistic  man- 
ner close  to  Remarque's;  The  Last  Volleys  by  Yuri 
Bondyrev,  and  The  Expedition  Beyond  the  Neva 
Gate  by  Olga  Bergholz,  a  poet,  who  depicted  the 
plight  of  besieged  Leningrad  in  a  lyrical  and  highly 
personal  fashion.  The  Raid  Over  San  and  Visla  by 
Petr  Vershigora  belongs  to  that  half-fiction,  half- 
documentary  kind  of  writing  which  is  such  a  fa- 
vorite with  Soviet  readers.  Straight  memoirs  have 
been  offered  by  Marshal  A.  Eremenko  (On  the 
Western  Front)  and  by  General  N.  Popel.  A  place 
apart  is  occupied  by  the  excerpts  from  Mikhail 
Sholokhov's  novel  They  Fought  for  the  Motherland. 
Whatever  has  been  published  of  this  forthcoming 
work  in  Moscow  periodicals  is  colorful  and  amusing 
but  is  not  sufficient  to  make  a  final  judgment. 

A  novel  devoted  partly  to  the  war,  The  Harsh 
Field  by  Anatoly  Kalinin,  a  disciple  of  Sholokhov, 
became  a  best  seller  in  1959  and  reached  a  circula- 
tion of  over  700,000  copies.  A  complex  composition, 
it  concerns  a  writer  who  lives  in  a  Southern  Kolkhoz, 
in  the  Don  region,  and  tries  to  reconstruct  the  life- 
story  of  a  Cossack  who  had  been  taken  prisoner  by 
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the  Germans.  From  his  research,  he  finds  that  his 
hero's  record  is  not  too  clean:  he  was  a  turncoat 
during  the  war  and  for  a  short  time  served  the  Ger- 
mans. Soviet  critics  blamed  the  author  for  his  "len- 
iency toward  the  traitor"  but  the  controversial 
character  of  the  work  apparently  attracted  the  aver- 
age reader.  It  is  symptomatic  that  a  short  story  on 
a  similar  topic  provoked  much  controversy  in  the 
Communist  press.  In  his  short  story,  "On  Native 
Grounds/'  Serge  Voronin,  the  publisher  of  Neva, 
an  important  Leningrad  monthly,  depicted  a  vet- 
eran who  meets  his  childhood  friend.  He  recog- 
nizes him  as  turncoat  who  had  joined  the  Germans 
for  a  short  while.  Since  the  former  traitor  became 
later  a  patriotic  guerrilla  and  fought  loyally  for  his 
country,  and  since  his  repentance  is  truly  pathetic, 
the  former  friend  does  not  denounce  him  and  leaves 
him  in  peace.  This  behavior  was  branded  as  "ob- 
noxious, pseudo-Christian  and  anti-Communist." 

Othir  Fiction.  The  current  production  of  novels  and 
tales  can  be  divided  into  several  categories  accord- 
ing to  the  subject  matter.  A  whole  group  of  fictional 
works  deals  with  the  "ruling  classes."  We  can  have 
a  glimpse  into  the  life  of  prominent  Communists 
from  Across  the  River  Moscow  by  Vartkes 
Tevekelyan,  or  can  study  the  origin  of  various  Soviet 
high  functionaries  from  The  Sources  by  Grigory 
Konovalov,  the  chronicler  of  the  Krupnovs,  a  fam- 
ily of  "proletarian  aristocracy,"  or  we  may  get  ac- 
quainted with  several  generations  of  Soviet  workers 
in  The  Family  by  Dimitry  Eremin. 

While  Mikhail  Bubennov  depicts  in  his  Eagle's 
Steppe  the  work  of  young  pioneers  in  the  wilderness 
of  Sioeria.  Gregory  Medynsky,  a  laureate  of  Stalin's 
prize  for  literature,  devotes  nis  large  novel,  Honor, 
to  the  problem  of  juvenile  delinquency  and  offers 
his  readers  some  insights  into  the  well  hidden  world 
of  reformatory  schools  and  labor  camps.  The  so 
called  production  novels,  dealing  with  industrializa- 
tion and  agriculture,  were  particularly  dull  last  year. 
Mention  should  be  made  of  On  the  Great  River  by 
Alexei  Yugov  (dams  and  power  stations),  Sala- 
mander by  Vassily  Ocheretin  (steel  plants),  and 
Party's  Commission  by  Lev  Uvalov  (mining  in  the 
Don  basin).  None  of  these  works  has  any  literary 
merit  and  their  interest  is  purely  documentary.  In 
general,  one  can  mention  very  few  works  which 
rise  above  the  low  level  of  the  1959  literary  stan- 
dards. Konstantin  Paustovsky,  an  excellent  writer 
of  the  older  generation,  offered  in  his  autobiographi- 
cal Time  of  Great  Expectations  a  vivid  picture  of 
that  early  period  of  the  revolution  when  hopes  ran 
high  and  the  air  was  filled  with  heroism  and  ro- 
manticism. Very  good  short  stories  were  written  by 
Vera  Panova  and  by  Benjamin  Kaverin  (An  Un- 
known Friend).  The  tale  as  a  genre  is  highly  fa- 
vored today  in  the  Soviet  Union. 

Pottry.  Twenty-four  poems  by  Vladimir  Lu- 
govskoy  in  The  Middle  of  the  Century  is  the  only 
major  poetic  achievement  worth  mentioning. 

Drama.  Comedies  by  Anatoly  Sofronov  (The 
Cook),  Alexander  Stein  (The  Violins  of  Spring), 
Alexei  Arbuzov  (The  Twelfth  Hour)  continued  as 
box  office  successes.  Among  more  serious  plays,  The 
Third  Pathetic  by  Nicholas  Pogodin,  devoted  to  the 
last  years  of  Lenin's  life  and  forming  the  last  part 
of  a  trilogy,  and  the  adaptation  of  Brothers  Ershov 
by  Vsevolod  Kochetov  from  a  novel  directed  against 
revisionism,  were  hailed  by  the  Communist  press  as 
of  "one  hundred  percent  ideological 


Nonflction.  Two  issues  of  Literary  Heritage,  a  val- 
uable collection  of  literary  materials,  provoked 
heated  discussion  in  literary  circles.  The  first  was 
devoted  to  Mayakovsky  and  published,  among  other 


things,  his  letters  to  the  woman  he  loved.  The  dog- 
matic critics  found  the  personal  content  of  those 
letters  "disturbing  and  diminishing  the  image  of  the 
revolutionary  poet."  The  second  volume,  entirely 
dedicated  to  Dostoevsky,  made  an  attempt  at  a 
Communist  interpretation  of  his  works  but  con- 
tained, however,  a  brilliant  and  long  essay  on 
Dostoevsky 's  style  by  the  old  scholar  Leonid  Gross- 
man. 

Khrushchev's  visit  to  the  United  States  generated 
a  whole  series  of  articles  and  essays  on  America. 
Among  them,  The  Flavor  of  America  by  Victor 
Pertzov  seems  to  be  the  least  biased. 

—MARC  SLONIM 

RUSSIAN  ORTHODOX  CHURCH  OUTSIDE  RUSSIA.  Or- 
ganized in  1920,  it  embraces  Russian  Orthodox 
communities  which  do  not  recognize  the  Soviet- 
sponsored  Patriarch  in  Moscow.  Twenty-five  bishops 
head  dioceses  in  all  major  countries  outside  the 
U.S.S.R.  Metropolitan:  Anastassy  Gribanovski,  75 
East  93rd  St.,  New  York,  N.Y.,  who  is  primate  of 
the  church  and  president  of  the  synod  of  bishops, 
which  is  the  governing  body. 

RUSSIAN  ORTHODOX  GREEK  CATHOLIC  CHURCH  OF 
AMERICA.  In  1792  this  church  was  first  established 
in  Alaska,  before  its  purchase  by  the  United  States. 
Headquarters  were  moved  to  San  Francisco  in  1872, 
and  to  New  York  in  1905.  Churches  are  located  in 
the  United  States,  Alaska,  Canada,  the  Aleutian 
Islands,  South  America,  and  Japan.  In  1959  there 
were  about  500,000  members  in  362  churches.  Met- 
ropolitan of  the  Russian  Orthodox  Greek  Catholic 
Church  of  America,  Archbishop  Leonty  Turkevich. 
Address:  59  East  2nd  St.,  New  York  3,  N.Y. 
RYE.  A  below  average  crop  was  produced  in  the 
United  States  in  1959  as  acreage  and  yields  fell  be- 
low 1958.  The  Agricultural  Marketing  Service  esti- 
mated production  at  21.5  million  bu.,  compared 
with  32.2  million  in  1958  and  the  1948-57  average 
of  22.5  million.  Yield  per  acre  averaged  15.1  bu., 
3.1  bu.  less  than  in  1958,  but  nearly  2  bu.  above 
average.  Farmers  seeded  about  4.1  million  acres 
for  the  1959  rye  crop,  8  percent  less  than  a  year 
earlier.  Only  about  35  percent  of  this  acreage 
(1,428,000  acres)  was  harvested  for  grain,  com- 
pared with  40  percent  in  1958.  Most  of  the  acreage 
diverted  from  grain  production  was  used  for  pasture, 
hay,  cover  crop,  or  was  plowed  under  for  green 
manure. 

Seven  States  produced  more  than  a  million 
bushels  of  rye  in  1959:  North  Dakota  2,862,000, 
Nebraska  1,937,000,  Kansas  1,653,000,  South  Da- 
kota 1,588,000,  Washington  1,554,000,  Indiana 
1,178,000,  and  Illinois  1,054,000. 

World  rye  production  was  estimated  at  1,405 
million  bu.  in  1959,  65  million  less  than  the  1958 
crop  and  50  million  less  than  the  1950-54  average. 
The  Foreign  Agricultural  Service  reported  that 
most  of  the  decrease  probably  occurred  in  the 
Soviet  Union  which  produced  650  million  bu.  in 
1958.  Poland,  which  produced  289  million  bu.  in 
1958  and  East  Germany  which  produced  80  million, 
had  crops  of  about  the  same  size  in  1959.  West  Ger- 
many had  a  1959  crop  of  152.95  million  bu.  These 
four  countries  usually  account  for  about  four  fifths 
of  world  rye  production.  —WAYNE  DEXTER 

RYUKYU  ISLANDS  (Loochoo).  A  chain  of  islands  in 
the  southwest  Pacific  Ocean  between  Japan  and  For- 
mosa. Area:  848  sq.mi.  Pop.  (1957,  exclusive  of 
military  personnel):  823,000.  Capital:  Naha  on 
Okinawa. 

The  chief  island,  Okinawa,  contains  80,000  acres 
of  tillable  land  and  sugarcane,  sweetpotatoes,  and 
dried  fish  are  produced.  The  island  is  strategically 
important  for  U.S.  military  forces  in  the  Far  East, 
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and  is  the  site  of  a  $589  million  defense  installation, 
Kadena  airbase,  which  provides  military  protection 
for  both  Japan  and  Formosa.  There  are  between 
40,000  and  50,000  American  servicemen  and  their 
dependents  living  on  the  island.  Although  Japan 
possesses  residual  sovereignty  over  the  islands,  the 
United  States  maintains  administrative  control.  Civil 
Administrator:  John  G.  Ondrick. 
SAINT  LAWRENCE  SEAWAY.  On  Apr.  25,  1959,  the 
Canadian  icebreaker  D'Iberville  entered  Lambert 
Lock  across  the  river  from  Montreal,  as  the  first 
ship  to  pass  through  the  St.  Lawrence  Seaway.  The 
Seaway  was  in  use  by  ships  of  almost  every  mari- 
time nation  until  winter  ice  closed  the  season  on 
December  3. 

President  Eisenhower  and  Queen  Elizabeth  II 
officially  opened  the  new  waterway  on  June  26, 
1959,  in  ceremonies  conducted  near  St.  Lambert 
Lock. 

Extending  from  Montreal  to  Lake  Erie,  the  Saint 
Lawrence  Seaway  provides  a  27-foot  channel 
through  which  80  percent  of  the  world's  merchant 
fleet  can  navigate  from  the  Atlantic  Ocean  to  the 
Great  Lakes.  From  Montreal  to  Lake  Ontario,  seven 
giant  locks  permitting  the  transit  of  vessels  up  to 
730  ft.  in  length  and  75  ft.  in  beam  replace  the  22 
locks  of  the  old  system,  which  limited  vessels  to 
about  250  ft.  in  length.  Between  Lakes  Ontario  and 
Erie,  the  Welland  Canal  with  eight  locks  which  also 
accommodate  730-foot  long  vessels,  bypasses  the 
Niagara  Escarpment. 

The  Saint  Lawrence  Seaway  is  a  self-liquidating 
venture.  The  statutes  of  both  Canada  and  the  United 
States  provide  that  the  full  cost  of  construction,  op- 
eration, and  maintenance,  with  interest,  be  recov- 
ered within  50  years  by  means  of  tolls  levied  against 
the  actual  users.  Latest  estimate  of  the  final  con- 
struction cost  of  the  waterway  is  $471  million,  $129 
million  of  which  is  borne  by  the  Saint  Lawrence 
Seaway  Development  Corporation,  the  United 
States  entity  created  by  Congress  to  build  and  oper- 
ate the  United  States  facilities,  and  the  balance  is 
borne  by  the  Canadian  counterpart,  the  St.  Law- 
rence Seaway  Authority,  created!  by  Parliament  for 
the  same  purpose  in  Canada's  boundaries. 

Preliminary  traffic  statistics  reveal  that  in  excess 
of  20  million  tons  of  cargo  were  carried  through  the 
Montreal-Lake  Ontario  section  in  the  1959  naviga- 
tion season.  This  represents  an  8.3  million  tons  in- 
crease, or  71  percent  over  that  carried  in  1958  by 
the  old  Saint  Lawrence  canals.  The  same  statistics 
show  almost  27  million  tons  of  cargo  moving  by  the 
Welland  Canal  in  1959,  a  27  percent  increase  over 
the  21.2  million  tons  carried  in  1958. 
ST.  LUCIA.  The  northernmost  and  second  largest 
of  the  Windward  Islands  (q.v.)  in  the  British  West 
Indies.  Area:  233  sq.mi.  Pop.  (1957):  91,102.  Cap- 
ital: Castries  with  about  25,000  inhabitants.  Agri- 
cultural products  include  sugar,  coconuts,  cacao, 
bananas,  fruit,  spices,  honey,  bay  oil,  cotton,  and 
rice.  Trade  (19S7):  imports  B.W.I.$8,890,999;  ex- 
ports B.W.I.$4,608,675.  Principal  imports  are  cot- 
ton textiles,  wheat  flour,  and  rice;  exports  are  sugar, 
coconut  products,  cacao,  and  bananas  (B.W.I. $1.9 
million  in  1958).  Finance  (1957):  revenue  B.W.I.- 
$5,527,456;  expenditure  B.W.I.$5,921,946.  The 
British  West  Indies  dollar  is  equal  to  U.S.$0.5833. 
An  administrator,  assisted  by  a  partly  elected  and 
partly  nominated  executive  and  legislative  council, 
heads  the  government.  Administrator:  The  Earl  or 
Oxford  andAsquith. 

ST.  PIERRE  AND  MIQUELON.  A  French  Overseas  Ter- 
ritory, comprising  eight  islands  in  two  groups  near 
the  south  shore  of  Newfoundland,  as  follows:  St. 
Pierre  group,  area:  10  sq.mi.  (pop.  4,286  in  1957); 


Miquelon  group,  area:  83  sq.mi.  (pop.  810).  Total 
area:  93  sq.mi.  (pop.  5,096).  Capital:  St.  Pierre. 
The  chief  industry  is  cod-fishing.  Trade  ( 1957 ) :  im- 
ports 660.7  million  francs  CFA:  exports  327.5  mil- 
lion francs  CFA.  The  budget  (1957)  balanced  at 
423,25^,000  francs  CFA.  The  franc  CFA  was  worth 
U.S.$0.0044  in  November  1959.  In  the  general  gov- 
ernment of  the  territory  the  governor  is  assisted  by 
an  elected  general  council  and  an  executive  council. 
Governor:  P.  Sicaud. 

SAKHALIN.  (Korafuto.)  An  island  in  the  Sea  of 
Okhotsk,  northeast  of  Japan.  Area:  28,597  sq.mi. 
Pop.  (1948  est.):  500,000.  The  southern  part, 
known  as  Karafuto,  was  wrested  from  Russia  by 
Japan  during  the  Russo-Japanese  War  in  1905.  In 
1945,  after  Japan's  defeat  in  World  War  II,  it  was 
returned  to  the  Soviet  Union. 

SALT.  World  salt  production  continued  to  rise  in 
1959,  although  it  is  still  rare  in  the  Arctic  and  sec- 
tions of  Africa  and  Asia.  In  1957  it  was  estimated 
that  the  United  States  produced  21.6  million  metric 
tons,  a  decline  of  328,000  metric  tons  from  the 
previous  year.  The  United  Kingdom  produced  5.06 
million  metric  tons,  West  Germany  3.6  million,  In- 
dia 3.7  million,  France  3.3  million,  Canada  1.6 
million,  Spain  1.4  million,  and  Poland  1.3  million. 
SALVATION  ARMY,  Th«.  An  international  religious 
and  charitable  movement  organized  and  operated 
on  a  military  pattern,  a  denomination  of  the  Chris- 
tian faith,  The  Salvation  Army  was  founded  in  1865 
by  William  Booth.  Introduced  into  the  United  States 
in  1880,  it  now  operates  in  86  countries  and  col- 
onies. Internationally,  it  maintains  20,407  centers  of 
operation,  including  828  day  schools  with  more 
than  140,000  students.  In  the  United  States,  there 
are  8,547  centers,  including  6,337  service  units. 
Active  in  Alaska  since  1899,  The  Salvation  Army 
extended  its  work  there  through  a  service  extension 
program  for  the  interior  of  the  new  State  in  1959. 
Services  to  the  aged  were  augmented  by  the  open- 
ing of  an  18-apartment  residence  in  Redondo  Beach, 
Calif.,  and  a  300-room  residence  hotel  in  Detroit, 
Mich.  U.S.  membership:  251,928.  National  Com- 
mander, Commissioner  Norman  S.  Marshall.  Ad- 
dress: 120-130  West  14th  St.,  New  York  11,  N.Y. 
SAMOA,  American.  American  Samoa  includes  seven 
islands:  Tutuila,  the  largest;  Aunu'u;  Ta'u;  Olosega: 
Ofu;  Rose  Atoll;  and  Swains.  Ta'u,  Olosega,  and 
Ofu  compose  the  Manu'a  group  and  fie  60  mi.  to  the 
east  of  Tutuila.  Still  farther  east  is  Rose,  an  unin- 
habited atoll.  Swains  is  located  210  mi.  north  of 
Tutuila.  Total  land  area:  76.5  sq.mi.  Population 
( 1958  est.) :  21,960.  The  people  are  Polynesian  and 
part-Polynesian. 

Education.  In  May  1959,  there  were  45  village 
elementary  schools,  five  junior  high  schools,  one 
high  school,  one  vocational  school,  and  one  govern- 
ment school.  There  are  also  a  demonstration  school, 
a  teacher  training  college,  and  a  nursing  school.  To- 
tal enrollment  of  these  schools  was  5,379.  There 
were  288  teachers  employed  in  both  public  and  pri- 
vate schools.  School  attendance  is  compulsory  for 
children  between  the  ages  of  seven  and  15.  English 
and  Samoan  are  taught  in  the  elementary  schools, 
while  English  is  the  onlv  language  of  instruction  in 
the  secondary  schools.  Illiteracy  is  estimated  at  one 
percent  of  tne  total  population  ten  years  of  age 
and  over. 

Production.  Copra  is  the  only  crop  exported.  Dur- 
ing fiscal  year  1959  approximately  980  tons  were 
exported  to  the  United  States  for  a  gross  value  of 
approximately  $235,820.  Canned  tuna  and  fish 
products  exported  were  valued  at  approximately  $8 
million.  Total  exports  from  Samoa,  including  handi- 
crafts, were  $8,319,894,  total  importi  were  $2,029,- 
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266.  The  increase  in  tourist  travel  due  to  improved 
air  and  surface  transportation  and  naval  ships  call- 
ing at  Pago  Pago,  has  resulted  in  accelerating  the 
sales  of  Samoan  handicrafts  locally,  as  well  as  the 
export  of  floor  mats  and  other  Samoan  products. 

Government.  The  seat  of  the  government  is  at  Pago 
Pago,  Tutuila,  which  has  one  of  the  finest  harbors 
in  the  South  Pacific.  American  Samoa  is  an  unin- 
corporated insular  possession  of  the  United  States. 
The  people  are  American  nationals  and  owe  al- 
legiance to,  and  are  entitled  to  the  protection  of. 
the  United  States.  The  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  protects  the  fundamental  rights  of  the  Sa- 
moans.  Native  customs,  not  inconsistent  with  U.S. 
laws  or  the  American  Samoa  code  of  laws,  are  re- 
spected. The  Code  of  American  Samoa  includes  all 
locally  promulgated  laws.  The  government  contains 
a  bicameral  legislature,  an  executive,  and  a  ju- 
diciary. On  July  1,  1951,  responsibility  for  the 
administration  of  American  Samoa  was  transferred 
from  the  Navy  Department  to  the  Department  of 
the  Interior.  Governor:  Peter  Tali  Coleman. 

—PETER  T.  COLEMAN 

SAMOA,  Western.  A  Trust  Territory  of  the  United 
Nations,  comprising  a  group  of  islands  in  the  Pacific 
(west  of  171°  W),  administered  by  New  Zealand. 
The  two  largest  islands  are  Savai'i  (703  sq.mi.)  and 
Upolu  (430  sq.mi.).  Total  area:  1,133  sq.mi.  Pop. 
(1958  est):  102,195.  Capital:  Apia,  on  Upolu.  The 
principal  exports  are  copra,  cacao,  and  bananas.  In 
1957  imports  amounted  to  £NZ1,827,878;  exports 
amounted  to  £NZ1,882,323.  The  budget  for  1957 
was  calculated  at  £NZ  1,063,000  for  revenue,  and 
£NZ1,274,000  for  expenditure.  One  New  Zealand 
pound  equals  U.S.$2.80. 

A  high  commissioner  heads  the  government  and 
is  assisted  by  an  executive  council  and  a  legislative 
assembly.  In  1960  Western  Samoa  will  attain  a  new 
degree  of  self-rule.  A  cabinet  government  will  be 
estabb'shed  and  a  prime  minister  will  be  elected. 
The  New  Zealand  High  Commissioner  will  retire 
from  active  administration  and  his  powers  will  be 
exercised,  under  cabinet  government,  by  a  council 
of  state  comprised  of  himself  and  two  Samoan  high 
chiefs.  Eventually,  Western  Samoa  will  become 
completely  independent.  The  leading  political  figure 
is  Eugene  F.  Paul.  High  Commissioner:  Cuy  R. 
Powles. 

SANITATION.  The  U.S.  Public  Health  Service  has 
reported  that  nearly  half  of  the  96  million  people 
in  the  United  States  served  by  municipal  sewer 
systems  do  not  have  adequate  sewage  treatment 
facilities,  and  that  some  have  none  at  all.  A  third  of 
the  existing  plants  are  not  adequate  for  the  28.8 
million  people  they  serve.  One  plant  in  seven  should 
be  replaced.  It  would  take  $1.8  billion  to  clear  up 
the  present  backlog  of  required  construction.  The 
Rockefeller  report  on  U.S.  economy  indicates  that 
two  to  three  times  as  much  should  be  spent  in  1967 
on  water  supply  and  disposal  as  was  spent  in  1957. 

Of  growing  importance  is  the  disposal  of  atomic 
wastes.  An  elaborate  study  of  the  distribution  of 
radioactivity  in  water,  soil,  and  in  plant  and  animal 
life  in  the  lower  reaches  of  the  Delaware  basin  has 
been  started  by  Incodel,  an  interstate  commission 
of  the  Delaware  River  basin,  with  the  cooperation 
of  State  and  Federal  agencies.  A  panel  of  experts 
reported  in  June  that  low  intensity  radioactive 
wastes  might  safely  be  dumped  in  28  shallow  ocean 
areas  all  lying  within  119  mi.  of  major  Atlantic  and 
Gulf  seaports.  Certain  rules  were  suggested  to  avoid 
danger  in  this  operation.  The  Atomic  Energy  Com- 
mission has  dumped  most  of  its  low  intensity  wastes 
about  200  mi.  east  of  Delaware  Bay  in  the  Atlantic 
Ocean.  The  radiation  count  in  this  region  was  com- 


pared with  the  radiation  count  from  bottom  sedi- 
ments from  other  areas  and  no  difference  could  be 
found.  In  15  years  the  United  States  has  acquired 
an  "atomic  cesspool"  of  60  million  gal.  of  dangerous 
wastes.  Ten  years  hence  it  will  be  twice  that  much. 
The  cost  to  the  taxpayer  is  about  $2.00  a  gallon. 
Scientists  at  Oak  Ridge  National  Laboratory  are 
building  a  plant  to  reprocess  nuclear  wastes  and 
turn  part  ot  them  into  usable  radio  isotopes.  Sec- 
ondly, they  are  devising  new  ways  to  bury  the 
wastes  in  the  earth  so  that  these  wastes  cannot  es- 
cape to  cause  damage. 

The  city  of  Asbury  Park,  N.T.,  authorized  legal 
action  in  an  effort  to  recover  losses  at  municipal 
beaches  last  summer  because  of  oil  slicks  attributed 
to  a  crash  of  oil  tankers  south  of  Ambrose  Lightship. 

The  right  of  New  York  State  to  compel  localities 
to  build  major  water  pollution  facilities  regardless 
of  cost  was  upheld  by  the  Court  of  Appeals  early  in 
the  year.  In  six  to  one  decisions  in  two  cases  the 
power  of  the  State  Water  Pollution  Control  Board 
to  classify  waters  in  the  State  according  to  desired 
degrees  of  cleanliness  and  to  enforce  these  standards 
was  upheld.  The  Federal  government  issued  its  first 
enforcement  order  to  a  city  against  water  pollution 
under  the  Water  Pollution  Control  Act  of  1956  to 
Sioux  City,  Iowa.  The  water  supply  at  Omaha, 
about  100  mi.  downstream,  had  deteriorated  in  qual- 
ity because  of  the  pollution  at  Sioux  City. 

Chicago  decided  to  build  a  300-ton  per  day  Zim- 
merman process  sludge  incineration  plant.  This  is  a 
so-called  flameless  oxidation  process.  Very  popular 
in  Ohio  are  the  complete  oxidation  activated  sludge 
sewage  treatment  plants  for  small  installations. 
These  plants  provide  24-hour  instead  of  six-hour 
oxidation  of  the  sewage  and  are  said  to  burn  up 
completely  the  solid  material  in  the  sewage  sludge 
aad  reduce  it  to  humus-like,  inoffensive  material. 
For  small  installations  sewage  ponds  are  continuing 
their  popularity;  communities  with  systems  serving 
from  1,200  to  2,500  persons  are  attracted  by  their 
low  initial  cost,  low  maintenance,  and  ease  of  op- 
eration. Large  areas  of  land,  however,  are  required 
for  this  process.  A  new  development  for  trickling 
filter  plants  was  reported  in  1959:  a  tent-like  cover- 
ing for  the  filter  to  confine  the  fumes.  It  is  made 
of  especially  treated  Dacron  polyester  fiber.  This  in 
turn  is  covered  with  a  geodesic  cover  of  hexagonal 
aluminum  panels  and  stainless  steel  frames  as  a 
shield  and  protection  against  wind.  The  cost  of  such 
a  structure  to  cover  a  112-foot  diameter  trickling 
filter  was  $42,000. 

Among  the  large  sewage  treatment  plants  in  the 
news  in  1959  was  the  Newtown  Creek  treatment 
plant  which  will  be  completed  in  1963  or  1964  and 
will  provide  a  treatment  for  northeast  Brooklyn, 
southwest  Queens,  and  lower  Manhattan.  It  is  a 
310-million-gallon  per  day  plant  and  will  require 
many  very  large  intercepting  sewers  and  a  tunnel 
under  East  River.  Some  78  sewer  outlets  now  pour- 
ing their  sewage  into  the  present  open  water  courses 
of  Newtown  Creek,  East  River,  and  the  Hudson 
River  will  be  eliminated  when  the  plant  is  com- 
pleted. It  will  serve  an  area  of  26  sq.mi.  An  $8.2- 
million  anti-pollution  program  for  1960  was  pro- 
posed to  the  mayor  of  New  York  which  called  for  a 
number  of  small  intercepting  sewers,  sewage  force 
mains,  and  pumping  stations.  New  York  disposes  of 
its  sludge  in  a  manner  different  from  that  of  most 
cities.  Most  of  it  is  loaded  on  special  ships  and 
taken  out  to  sea  but  about  5  to  10  percent  of  the 
digested  sludge  is  conveyed  to  park  areas  where  it 
is  used  as  top  soil. 

The  Mill  Creek  sewage  treatment  works  of  Cin- 
cinnati was  dedicated  in  June  1959,  the  main  treat- 
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ment  plant  for  the  city's  metropolitan  area  located 
on  the  west  bank  of  Mill  Creek  about  a  half  mile 
from  the  Ohio  River  and  within  2.5  mi.  of  the 
center  of  the  city.  It  has  a  primary  settling  tank 
augmented  by  preaeration.  Provision  is  made  for 
occasional  use  of  chemical  coagulants  and  for  the 
use  of  chlorine  for  odor  control  and  disinfection. 
Design  is  based  upon  an  average  flow  of  120  million 
gal.  per  day  with  acceptance  of  greater  flows  at 
time  of  storm  up  to  a  maximum  of  360  million  gal. 
per  day.  The  sewage  sludge  will  be  digested  and  gas 
obtained  from  this  process  will  be  used  for  produc- 
ing power  in  diesel  engines. 

A  $60-million  program  for  the  construction  of  an 
outfall  for  the  Hyperion  sewage  treatment  plant  at 
Los  Angeles,  Calif.,  is  underway.  At  Pittsburgh,  Pa., 
where  so  much  new  construction  has  taken  place,  a 
new  100-million-gallon-a-day  primary  sewage  treat- 
ment works  was  built  as  well  as  a  70-mile  inter- 
ceptor system.  It  serves  69  communities  in  addition 
to  the  city  of  Pittsburgh.  A  unique  feature  of  the 
system  is  the  use  of  33  mi.  of  deep  tunnels  instead 
of  shallow  sewers  in  the  interceptor  system.  Another 
unique  feature  is  the  use  of  a  flotation  process  to 
concentrate  the  sludge.  The  concentrated  sludge 
will  be  dried  and  then  burned  in  a  flash  dryer  type 
of  incinerator  unit  with  preheated  air. 

—WARREN  E.  ROWLAND 

SAN  MARINO.  A  small  independent  republic  near 
the  eastern  coast  of  Italy.  Area:  24  sq.mi.  Pop. 
( 1957  est. ) :  14,000.  Capital:  San  Marino.  There  are 
35  elementary  schools,  a  technical  school  and  a  high 
school.  Roman  Catholicism  is  the  principal  religion 
but  civil  marriage  was  legalized  in  1953.  All  able- 
bodied  citizens,  except  teachers  and  students,  serve 
in  the  militia  from  the  ages  of  16  to  55. 

The  chief  exports  are  wine,  woolen  goods,  cattle, 
ceramics,  and  building  stone.  The  republic  issues 
its  own  currency  and  postage  stamps  for  collectors 
throughout  the  world;  nowever,  Italian  and  Vatican 
City  currency  is  in  general  use. 

The  budget  for  1957-58  balanced  at  853  million 
lira.  The  public  debt  amounts  to  33  million  lira. 
One  lira  equals  $0.0016.  After  12  years  of  Commu- 
nist rule,  an  anti-Communist  government  gained 
control  in  1957.  In  October  1959,  several  leaders  of 
the  former  Communist  regime  were  sentenced  to  12 
years  of  public  labor.  About  60  percent  of  the  votes 
cast  in  the  election  held  in  September  1959,  went  to 
the  Christian  Democrats  and  the  Social  Democrats. 
The  Communists  won  16  out  of  the  60  seats  in  the 
Grand  Council,  the  ruling  legislative  body.  Begin- 
ning in  1960,  women  will  have  the  right  to  vote. 
The  government  is  headed  by  two  Captains  Regent: 
Mario  Valdes  Frangiosi  and  Frederico  Micheloni. 
SAO  TOME  AND  PRINCIPE  ISLANDS.  Two  volcanic 
islands  in  the  Gulf  of  Guinea,  125  miles  from  the 
western  coast  of  Africa,  constituting  a  province  of 
Portugal.  Area:  372  sq.mi.  Pop.  ( 1957  est. ) :  62,000. 
In  1950,  there  were  1,152  Europeans,  4,300  half- 
castes,  and  54,697  Negroes.  Capital  (1950  est.): 
Sao  Tom6  3,200  inhabitants.  In  1957  there  were 
19  elementary  schools  with  2,651  pupils,  a  technical 
school  with  104  students,  and  a  secondary  school 
with  125  students.  The  principal  faith  is  Roman 
Catholic. 

The  islands  produce  cacao,  coffee,  copra,  and 
palm  oil.  Imports  in  1956  amounted  to  132.5  million 
escudos;  exports  were  173  million  escudos.  (One 
escudo  equals  U.S.$0.035.)  In  1957  revenue 
amounted  to  71.9  million  escudos  and  expenditure 
was  66.9  million.  Public  debt  stood  at  48.5  million. 
The  islands  constitute  a  province  and  are  ruled  by 
a  governor.  Governor:  Dr.  Manuel  Marques  de 
Abrantes  Amaral. 


SARAWAK.  A  British  crown  colony  in  northwest 
Borneo.  Area:  47,071  sq.mi.  Pop.  (1958  est.):  655,- 
000,  comprised  of  Sea  Dayaks,  Chinese,  Malays, 
Melanaus,  Land  Dayaks,  Kayans,  Kenyans,  Muruts, 
and  other  indigenous  tribes.  Capital:  Kuching  with 
56,000  inhabitants.  The  chief  agricultural  products 
are  sago,  rice,  pepper,  rubber,  and  timber.  Mineral 
products  include  oil,  gold,  and  coal.  Trade  ( 1958) : 
imports  £50.53  million;  exports  £53.67  million. 
Finance  (1959):  revenue  $51  million.  Governor: 
Sir  A.  F.  Abell. 
SARDINIA.  An  Italian  island  in  the  Mediterranean, 

7.5  mi.  south  of  Corsica,  and  115  mi.  west  of  Italy. 
Area:  about  9,283  sq.mi.  Pop.  (1951):  1,276,023. 
Capital:  Cagliari  with  142,744  inhabitants.  Agricul- 
ture, livestock  raising,  and  fishing  are  the  chief  oc- 
cupations. Lead,  coal,  and  zinc  are  mined.  Exports 
include  wine,  olive  oil.  and  oranges.  The  eradication 
of  malaria  and  the  development  of  the  lowlands 
have  awakened  the  interest  of  tourists,  and  have 
raised  the  standard  of  living  throughout  the  island. 
Sardinia,  together  with  small  neighboring  islands, 
forms  an  autonomous  region  of  Italy. 
SASKATCHEWAN.    A   prairie    Province    of   western 
Canada,  lying  between  Manitoba  on  the  east  and 
Alberta  on  the  west.  Area:  251,700  sq.mi.,  including 
31,518  sq.mi.  of  fresh  water  areas.  Pop.  ( 1959  est.) : 
902,000.  Chief  cities  (1956  census):  Regina  (capi- 
tal) 89,755,  Saskatoon  72,858,  Moose  Jaw  29,603, 
Prince  Albert  20,366.  Education  (1956-57):  221,- 
253  students  in  schools  and  colleges.  Leading  reli- 
gious denominations:  United  Church,  Roman  Cath- 
olic, Anglican  Church,  Lutheran,  Greek  Catholic, 
Greek  Orthodox,  and  Presbyterian. 

Production.  Cash  income  from  the  sale  of  farm 
products  amounted  to  $603.3  million  in  1958.  The 
value  of  field  crops  ( 1958 )  was  $372  million  from 
23.4  million  acres.  Chief  field  crops  in  1959:  wheat 
232  million  bu.,  barley  74  million,  oats  94  million, 
flaxseed  8.7  million,  rye  3  million,  mixed  grams  1.9 
million.  Other  crops  included  rapeseed  145  million 
lb.,  potatoes  1.04  million  cwt,  and  tame  hay  970,- 
000  tons.  Livestock  (1958):  1.9  million  cattle. 
148,000  horses,  890,000  hogs,  175,000  sheep,  and 

9.6  million  poultry.  Fisheries  production  in  1957 
amounted  to  $2.01  million.  There  were  182  active 
sawmills  in  1957. 

In  1957,  there  were  844  industrial  plants  report- 
ing a  combined  output  of  $306.12  million.  The  four 
most  important  industries  were:  petroleum  prod- 
ucts, flour  mills,  slaughtering  and  meat  packing,  and 
butter  and  cheese.  Mineral  production  in  1958  was 
valued  at  $209.9  million.  Leading  minerals  in  1958 
were:  uranium  5.9  million  lb.,  copper  75.3  million 
lb.,  zinc  97.7  million  lb.,  gold  89,179  fine  oz.,  silver 
1.3  million  fine  oz..  coal  2.07  million  tons,  and  crude 
petroleum  46.5  million  bbl.  Fur  production  ( 1957- 
58)  was  valued  at  $3.25  million. 

Finance.  The  fiscal  year  ends  March  31.  Estimates 
for  fiscal  1959:  net  general  revenue  $138.24  million; 
net  general  expenditure  $136.39  million. 

Government.  The  executive  authority  is  vested  in 
a  lieutenant  governor  who  is  advised  by  a  ministry 
of  the  legislature.  In  the  Legislative  Assembly  there 
are  53  members  elected  for  a  five-year  term  by  adult 
voters.  Six  senators  (appointed  for  life)  and  17 
elected  members  in  the  House  of  Commons  repre- 
sent Saskatchewan  in  the  Federal  parliament  at  Ot- 
tawa. Lieutenant  Governor,  Frank  Lindsay  Bastedo; 
Premier,  T.  C.  Douglas. 

SATELLITES,  Artificial.  The  year  1959  was  a  year  of 
spectacular  achievements  in  man's  exploration  of 
space.  Four  lunar  probes  were  launched:  one  struck 
the  moon,  one  went  into  an  elongated  orbit  around 
the  earth,  and  two  became  artificial  planets,  with 
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orbits  around  the  sun.  Ten  earth  satellites  were 
launched,  of  which  five  were  still  aloft  at  the  end 
of  the  year.  Substantial  progress  was  made  in  prepa- 
ration for  manned  space  travel. 

Lunar  Probtt.  The  first  of  the  four  1959  lunar 
probes,  the  Soviet  "Mechta,"  or  "Lunik  JL"  was 
launched  on  January  2  toward  the  moon.  The  last 
stage  weighed  3,245  lb.,  and  carried  instruments 
weighing  795  lb.,  designed  to  carry  out  eight  major 
scientific  studies  in  flight  and  radio  the  information 
back  to  earth.  It  also  carried  a  device  for  releasing 
sodium  vapor  to  provide  a  visual  check  on  its  posi- 
tion. The  sodium  vapor  was  released  on  January  3, 
and  the  resulting  flasn  was  seen  by  various  observers 
on  the  earth.  The  satellite  passed  within  4,600  mi. 
of  the  moon,  with  a  velocity  of  5,480  mph,  and  con- 
tinued past  the  moon  to  take  up  an  orbit  around 
the  sun,  with  a  perihelion  distance  of  91 .5  million 
mi.  and  an  aphelion  distance  of  123.3  million  mi.  It 
is  expected  to  make  one  revolution  around  the  sun 
every  15  months,  and  is  not  expected  to  return  to 
earth. 

The  second  lunar  probe,  "Pioneer  IV,"  was 
launched  on  March  3,  with  an  instrument  package 
consisting  of  a  13.4-pound  gold-plated  cone.  It 
passed  the  moon  41  hours  after  launching,  at  a  dis- 
tance of  37,000  mi.,  with  a  velocity  of  4,500  mph, 
and  went  into  an  orbit  around  the  sun.  Its  distance 
from  the  sun  will  vary  from  92  to  106  million  mi., 
and  its  period  will  be  392  days.  Radio  contact  was 
maintained  with  this  satellite  to  a  distance  of  406,- 
620  mi.,  a  new  record. 

The  third  lunar  probe,  "Lunik  II,"  was  launched 
on  September  12.  The  last  stage,  weighing  3,324  lb. 
and  containing  an  instrument  capsule  weighing  858 
lb.,  was  described  as  guided,  but  no  details  of  the 
nature  of  the  guiding  mechanism  were  released.  The 
satellite  produced  a  sodium  flare  seven  hours  after 
launching,  and  struck  the  moon  35  hours  after 
launching,  at  a  velocity  of  7,500  mph.,  on  a  promon- 
tory of  mountains  between  the  two  flat  plains  known 
as  the  "Sea  of  Tranquility,"  and  the  "Sea  of  Se- 
renity." The  third  stage  of  the  rocket  was  believed 
to  have  struck  the  moon  shortly  after  the  instrument 
capsule,  and  both  were  probably  destroyed  by  the 
impact.  Before  striking,  the  instruments  sent  back 
important  data  about  the  moon.  See  ASTRONOMY. 

The  last  and  most  important  of  the  lunarprobes. 
"Lunik  III,"  was  launched  on  October  4.  The  final 
stage  weighed  3,416  lb.,  and  contained  an  in- 
strument capsule  weighing  613  lb.,  which  was 
ejected  from  the  last  stage  after  burnout.  The  cap- 
sule rounded  the  moon  on  October  6  at  a  distance 
of  about  4,000  mi.,  and  went  into  an  elongated 
orbit  around  the  earth.  As  it  neared  the  earth  on  its 
first  circuit,  it  televised  photographs  of  the  unseen 
far  face  of  the  moon.  See  ASTRONOMY. 

Earth  Satellites.  The  largest  number  of  newly 
launched  earth  satellites  were  contributed  by  the 
"Discoverer"  program.  The  Discoverers  were  19-foot 
long  bullet  shapea  vehicles,  weighing  about  1,600  lb., 
and  carrying  instrument  capsules  weighing  up  to 
about  300  lb.  The  primary  purpose  of  the  series  was 
to  experiment  with  techniques  of  recovery  of  instru- 
ment capsules,  with  a  view  to  developing  techniques 
suitable  for  later  use  in  the  recovery  of  manned 
capsules.  The  successfully  launched  Discoverers 
were  as  follows:  Discoverer  I,  launched  January  28, 
expected  to  remain  aloft  for  about  a  month.  Discov- 
erer II,  launched  April  13,  with  a  160-pound  instru- 
ment capsule  which  was  to  be  slowed  r>y  parachute 
and  recovered  in  midair.  The  capsule  came  down  in 
the  area  of  Spitsbergen,  but  the  recovery  efforts 
failed.  Discoverer  V,  launched  August  13  in  a  polar 
orbit.  The  plan  to  retrieve  a  300-pound  instrument 


capsule  after  17  circuits  faded.  Discoverer  VI, 
launched  August  19  in  a  polar  orbit.  A  300-pound 
instrument  capsule  was  ejected  as  planned,  but  the 
recovery  effort  failed.  Discoverer  VII,  launched  No- 
vember 7.  A  300-pound  capsule  failed  to  eject.  Dis- 
coverer VIII,  launched  November  20,  containing  a 
300-pound  instrument  capsule  to  be  recovered  in 
midair.  The  recovery  effort  failed,  and  as  1959 
ended  no  nation  had  yet  succeeded  in  recovering 
any  part  of  an  orbiting  satellite. 

In  addition  to  the  Discoverer  series,  four  other 
American  satellites  were  successfully  launched: 
Vanguard  II,  launched  February  17,  consisting  of  a 
21.5-pound  sphere  20  inches  in  diameter,  with  a 
height  varying  from  335  mi.  to  2,059  mi.  and  a  pe- 
riod of  126  minutes.  This  satellite,  containing  equip- 
ment for  scanning  the  cloud  formations  of  the  eartn, 
was  expected  to  remain  aloft  for  decades.  Explorer 
VI,  launched  August  7,  weighing  142  lb.  This  satel- 
lite has  four  paddle  wheel  vanes  each  20  inches 
square,  containing  thousands  of  solar  cells  for 
power.  With  a  very  elongated  orbit  (from  157  mi. 
to  26,400  mi. )  and  a  period  of  12.5  hours,  it  is  ex- 
pected to  remain  aloft  for  a  year.  Vanguard  III, 
launched  September  18,  weighing  50  lb.  Its  distance 
varies  from  319  to  2,329  mi.,  and  it  is  expected  to 
remain  aloft  for  30  years.  Explorer  VII,  launched 
October  13,  with  an  instrument  package  weighing 
91.5  lb.  It  is  designed  chiefly  to  gather  radiation 
data,  and  is  expected  to  remain  aloft  for  20  years.  It 
is  powered  by  solar  batteries,  which  are  designed 
to  shut  off  after  one  year  to  avoid  cluttering  the  air 
waves. 

Preparations  for  Manned  Space  Travel.  The  United 
States  made  plans  to  launch,  at  some  time  in  the 
future,  a  satellite  containing  a  manned  capsule,  the 
capsule  to  be  ejected  after  the  satellite  has  cir- 
cuited the  earth  two  or  three  times.  The  capsule  is 
to  be  braked  by  parachute  and  recovered  from  the 
surface  of  the  ocean.  In  preparation  for  this  effort, 
seven  military  test  pilots  have  been  selected  for 
training  and  special  study  in  space  travel.  A  similar 
training  and  study  program  is  being  carried  out  in 
the  Soviet  Union.  (See  NATIONAL  AERONAUTIC 
AND  SPACE  ADMINISTRATION.) 

A  number  of  experiments  have  been  performed 
during  1959  to  determine  the  biological  effects  of 
space  travel,  of  which  the  following  are  most  no- 
table: In  May.  two  rhesus  monkeys  were  sent  aloft 
to  a  height  or  300  mi.,  at  a  maximum  velocity  of 
10,000  mph,  in  an  effort  to  study  any  effects  which 
acceleration,  weightlessness,  and  subsequent  de- 
celeration might  nave  on  pulse,  respiration,  and 
ability  to  carry  out  simple  learned  procedures.  The 
monkeys  returned  safely  and  apparently  undam- 
aged, but  one  of  them  died  unexpectedly  during 
minor  surgery  several  days  later.  It  is  not  known 
whether  this  resulted  from  hidden  injuries  incurred 
in  flight.  The  other  monkey  survived,  and  was  later 
impregnated  as  part  of  a  program  to  study  possible 
genetic  effects. 

In  July,  two  dogs  and  a  rabbit  returned  safely 
after  being  sent  to  an  undisclosed  height  in  a  Soviet 
rocket.  One  of  the  dogs  made  a  later  flight,  its 
fourth. 

In  another  experiment,  sea  urchin  eggs,  fertilized 
before  flight,  continued  to  develop  during  flight,  but 
eggs  fertilized  during  flight  failed.  See  ASTRONOMY; 
EXPLORATION;  MISSILES,  GUIDED;  NATIONAL  AERO- 
NAUTICS AND  SPACE  ADMINISTRATION;  PHOTO- 
GRAPHIC PROGRESS.  —VICTOR  GOEDICKE 
SAUD,  ibn  Abdul  Aziz.  King  of  Saudi  Arabia,  born 
Jan.  12,  1902,  in  Kuwait.  He  succeeded  his  father, 
Ibn  Saud,  to  the  throne  in  November  1953.  In  the 
spring  of  1958,  his  brother  Crown  Prince  Faisal  as- 
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sumed  control  of  the  country's  finances,  foreign 
affairs,  and  interior  problems. 
SAUDI  ARABIA.  A  desert  kingdom,  occupying  the 
major  portion  of  the  Arabian  peninsula.  The  area 
has  been  estimated  as  930,000  sq.mi.,  but  the  bor- 
ders are  indefinite  and  have  never  been  conclusively 
determined.  There  has  never  been  a  census,  but  the 
probable  population  is  about  4.5  million.  Most  of  the 
people  are  nomads  or  Bedouins,  but  the  settled 
population  is  growing  slowly.  Chief  cities:  Riyadh 
(capital)  250,000,  Mecca  150,000,  Jeddah  120,000, 
Medina  50,000. 

Education  and  Religion.  Education  is  not  com- 
pulsory, but  there  is  an  increasing  tendency  to  send 
boys  to  either  government  or  private  six-year 
schools.  There  are  about  62,000  boys  enrolled  in 
500  primary  schools.  There  are  several  secondary 
and  technical  schools,  as  well  as  teacher  training  in- 
stitutes. Riyadh  University,  founded  in  1957,  now 
contains  two  faculties,  of  letters  and  sciences,  and 
has  an  enrollment  of  about  1,500.  Nearly  all  the 
inhabitants  are  Moslem,  of  the  Sunni,  Shi'a,  or 
Wahhabi  sects. 

Production.  The  most  important  industry,  and  the 
one  on  which  the  economy  is  based,  is  the  extraction 
of  petroleum  from  the  vast  reserves  beneath  the 
desert.  At  the  end  of  1958,  it  was  estimated  that 
proved  reserves  totaled  36.7  billion  barrels.  During 
that  year,  production  was  49.4  million  tons,  from  the 
fields  at  Abqaiq,  Am  Dar,  and  Dammamm.  Most 
of  die  petroleum  is  pumped  to  Sidon,  Lebanon,  by 
pipeline,  but  the  refinery  at  Ras  Tunura,  on  the 
Persian  Gulf,  processed  8  million  tons  of  crude  oil 
in  1958.  The  Arabian  American  Oil  Company  en- 
joys a  monopoly  in  most  of  the  country;  recently, 
however,  other  interests,  including  a  Japanese 
group,  have  received  permission  to  explore  for  oil 
in  the  so-called  neutral  zone.  Crops  such  as  wheat, 
maize,  dates,  and  coffee  are  grown  at  oases,  or  on 
the  small  amount  of  irrigated  land,  but  the  major 
occupation  is  the  raising  of  sheep  and  camels. 

Foreign  Trad*.  Exports  from  Saudi  Arabia  to  the 
United  States  totaled  $41.4  million  in  1957;  imports 
to  Saudi  Arabia  amounted  to  $68.8  million.  Re- 
cently, trade  with  nondollar  countries,  especially 
Britain,  France,  Italy,  and  West  Germany,  has  be- 
gun to  increase.  Among  the  most  important  imports 
are  motor  vehicles,  sugar,  rice,  textiles,  and  building 
machinery.  Petroleum  is  by  far  the  most  important 
export,  accounting  for  $40.6  million  of  the  total 
value  in  1957. 

Transportation  and  Communication.  Most  transport 
is  still  by  camel  and  donkey,  but  there  is  a  hard  sur- 
faced road  between  Mecca  and  Jeddah,  and  a  road 
suitable  for  automobiles  between  Medina  and  Jed- 
dah. There  are  railways,  constructed  by  the  Aramco 
organization,  which  link  the  major  petroleum  fields. 
A  line  linking  Riyadh  with  the  Red  Sea  coast  has 
recently  been  completed.  Saudi  Arabian  Airlines  op- 
erates into  the  United  Arab  Republic;  there  are 
airports  at  Jeddah,  Dhahran,  and  Riyadh. 

Finance.  About  90  percent  of  all  revenue  is  de- 
rived from  the  petroleum  industry.  Since  1950,  the 
government  has  shared  equally  in  Aramco's  profits 
from  marketing  petroleum.  Most  of  the  remaining 
revenue  comes  from  the  trade  of  pilgrims  journeying 
to  Mecca. 

Gownmont.  King  Saud  ibn  Abdul  Aziz  is,  in  the- 
ory, an  autocratic  and  patriarchal  monarch,  although 
real  power  is  lodged  in  the  person  of  his  brother, 
Emir  Faisal.  There  are  also  advisory  bodies:  a  coun- 
cil of  ministers,  a  legislative  assembly  for  Mecca, 
and  tribal  and  municipal  councils.  The  king  is  the 
religious  leader  of  the  country,  the  legal  system  of 
which  stems  from  the  Koran, 


Evonts,  1959.  Perhaps  the  most  important  event  in 
foreign  policy  during  1959  was  the  rapprochement 
with  the  United  Arab  Republic.  King  Saud  visited 
Cairo  August  31 -September  3  at  the  request  of 
President  Nasser;  this  marked  the  first  meeting  of 
the  two  leaders  since  Nasser  charged  that  Saud  nad 
tried  to  prevent  the  union  of  Egypt  and  Syria,  and 
had  set  in  motion  a  plot  to  assassinate  him  ( March 
1958).  Following  the  meeting,  it  was  announced 
that  full  cooperation  regarding  Arab  affairs  would 
be  renewed.  It  was  reported  later  that  Saud  and 
Nasser  had  agreed  to  use  nationalist  pressure  to 
block  the  growth  of  Communist  influence  in  Iraq, 
and  to  continue  the  policy  of  excluding  Israeli  ships 
and  cargoes  from  the  Suez  Canal.  That  concern 
about  affairs  in  Iraq  was  a  dominant  theme  in 
Saudi  policy  was  illustrated  again  late  in  October, 
when  it  was  reported  that  Saud  and  King  Hussein  of 
Jordan  had  met  secretly  in  Jordan,  presumably  to 
discuss  the  Iraqi  question. 

At  the  meeting  of  the  Arab  League  at  Casablanca, 
in  September,  the  Saudi  delegate  submitted  a  mem- 
orandum recommending  the  creation  of  an  army 
made  up  of  Arabs  formerly  resident  in  Palestine 
(presumably  to  reconquer  that  territory),  and  for 
an  Arab  conference  to  reconsider  the  question  of 
the  Gulf  of  Aqaba,  now  open  to  Israeli  navigation. 
Similar  themes  were  developed  at  the  United  Na- 
tions later  that  month;  in  addition,  the  Saudi  Min- 
ister for  UN  Affairs  attacked  France,  for  her  "blood- 
thirsty" Algerian  policy. 

In  November,  the  director  for  the  Middle  East  of 
the  International  Monetary  Fund  declared  that  the 
economy  of  Saudi  Arabia  was  now  stabilized  and 
overspending  curbed,  after  18  months  of  supervised 
austerity.  It  was  now  possible,  he  asserted,  for  the 
country  to  embark  on  a  program  of  internal  develop- 
ment, including  intensive  exploration  for  water,  the 
resettlement  of  Bedouins,  and  the  expansion  of  edu- 
cation. He  praised  Prince  Faisal,  under  whose  di- 
rection the  reforms  had  been  carried  out. 

— IRWTN  ODER 

SAVINGS  BONDS  DIVISION,  U.S.  The  Savings  Bonds 
Division  promotes  the  sale  of  U.S.  Savings  Bonds 
and  stamps.  With  an  estimated  40  million  bond- 
owners,  the  program  is  the  keystone  of  the  Trea- 
sury's effort  to  manage  soundly  our  public  debt  by 
attracting  long-term  savings  into  government  bonds. 
Effective  June  1,  1959,  the  terms  of  the  bonds  were 
improved:  now  new  E  and  H  bonds  pay  3.75  per- 
cent, compounded  semiannually,  when  held  to  ma- 
turity. New  E  bonds  mature  in  seven  years  and  nine 
months,  H  bonds  in  ten  years.  Furthermore,  old 
E  and  H  bonds  earn  at  least  0.5  percent  more  than 
before  when  held  to  maturity. 

A  small  Washington  headquarters  staff  directs 
the  field  force,  with  offices  in  48  States  and  the 
District  of  Columbia.  Efforts  are  primarily  directed 
to  regular  purchase  plans,  such  as  payroll  savings, 
school  savings,  bond-a-month,  and  over-the-counter 
purchases  at  banks  and  savings  institutions.  At  the 
close  of  calendar  year  1959,  there  were  more  than 
8  million  persons  signed  up  on  the  Payroll  Savings 
Plan  for  regular  bond  purchases  out  of  current  in- 
come, and  the  School  Savings  Plan  was  available 
to  more  than  7  million  of  the  nation's  school  chil- 
dren. A  nation-wide  volunteer  organization  serving 
under  national,  State,  and  local  chairmen  carries  on 
personal  solicitations  and  direct  sales  to  the  public. 
Cooperation  is  solicited  from  all  advertising  media. 
The  value  of  contributed  time,  space,  and  talent  is 
currently  estimated  at  more  than  $50  million  annu- 
ally. National  Director:  William  H.  Neal. 
SCHOOLS.  School  systems  and  statistics  are  dealt 
with  in  articles  on  each  country  in  the  Education 
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and  Religion  sections.  For  material  on  U.S.  schools, 
see  article  below  and  Legislation  sections  of  the 
articles  on  individual  States.  Also,  see  UNIVERSITIES 
AND  COLLEGES  and  articles  on  the  individual  Cana- 
dian Provinces. 

SCHOOLS,  U.S.  School  population,  the  number  of 
teachers  employed,  instructional  salaries,  and  school 
costs  increased  again  in  1959-60.  Public  school  en- 
rollment in  elementary  and  secondary  schools 
reached  a  total  of  36,399,802  students,  an  increase 
of  4.1  percent  over  1958-59  and  44.5  percent  over 
1949-50.  according  to  estimates  prepared  by  the  Na- 
tional Education  Association.  Included  in  the  above 
figures  are  25,025,095  pupils  enrolled  in  the 
public  elementary  schools  and  11,374,707  students 
in  the  secondary  schools.  NEA  estimates  include 
kindergarten  children  in  the  elementary  school  en- 
rollment, junior  high  school  pupils  with  the  sec- 
ondary school  enrollment;  they  do  not  include  junior 
college  enrollment.  Private  schools  in  both  the  ele- 
mentary and  secondary  school  grades  enrolled  an 
additional  5,967,000  students.  Public  institutions  of 
higher  education  enrolled  2,227,000  students  dur- 
ing 1959-60,  and  private  institutions  another  1,551,- 
000,  an  increase  of  5.3  percent  and  2.8  percent  re- 
spectively over  comparable  1958-59  data. 

Classroom  teachers  in  public  elementary  and  sec- 
ondary schools  were  estimated  to  number  1,348,567 
in  1959-60,  an  increase  of  56,638  or  4.3  percent 
over  1958-59.  There  were  836,960  elementary 
school  classroom  teachers,  a  gain  of  3.5  percent 
over  the  previous  year  and  42  percent  since  1949- 
50,  and  511,607  secondary  school  classroom  teach- 
ers, up  5.6  percent  over  the  previous  year  and  57.9 
percent  in  the  past  decade.  Instructional  staff  mem- 
bers, including  principals  and  supervisors,  num- 
bered 1,455,335,  up  4.3  percent  over  1958-59. 
There  were  94,016  emergency  teachers,  those  lack- 
ing full  certification,  approximately  the  same  num- 
ber as  in  1958-59.  It  is  estimated  that  123,700 
teachers,  or  8.5  percent  of  the  instructional  staff, 
left  teaching  during  the  year,  up  1.9  percent  from 
1958-59. 

The  average  annual  salary  of  public  school  class- 
room teachers  was  estimated  to  be  $5,025,  a  gain  of 
4.8  percent  over  1958-59  annual  salaries.  The  aver- 
age annual  salary  of  elementary  school  teachers, 
$4,835  and  secondary  school  teachers,  $5,334.  The 
average  salary  for  all  instructional  staff  members- 
classroom  teachers,  principals,  and  other  supervisors 
-was  $5,160.  The  differential  between  the  salaries 
of  high  school  and  elementary  school  teachers  ap- 
pears to  be  narrowing  year  by  year.  In  1950-51  the 
average  annual  salary  of  elementary  school  teachers 
amounted  to  81.9  percent  of  the  salary  of  high 
school  teachers;  by  1959-60  the  average  salary  of 
elementary  school  teachers  increased  to  90.6  percent 
of  the  salary  of  secondary  school  teachers.  Sectional 
differences  in  salaries  paid  to  teachers  are  still  con- 
siderable and  appear  to  be  widening.  Average  an- 
nual salaries  of  $4,058  were  paid  to  teachers  in  the 
Southeast  compared  with  salaries  of  $6,168  for 
teachers  in  the  Far  West,  for  an  average  differential 
of  $2,110.  In  1957-58  the  difference  in  salary 
amounted  to  $1,957;  in  1958-59  the  difference  was 
$1,965.  The  salaries  of  teachers  in  Alaska  and  Ha- 
waii are  included  in  salaries  paid  to  Far  West 
teachers.  Public  school  teachers  have  made  a  real 
gain  in  their  purchasing  power  in  the  last  decade. 
Measured  by  the  Consumer  Price  Index,  based  on 
1947-49  prices,  the  purchasing  power  of  the  instruc- 
tional staff  has  increased  $1,155,  or  38.9  percent, 
since  1949-50. 

Total  expenditures  for  elementary  and  secondary 
schools  during  1959-60  are  estimated  to  amount  to 


$15,543  million,  up  9  percent  over  total  expendi- 
tures for  1958-59,  and  167.9  percent  over  expendi- 
tures for  1949-50.  Expenditures  include  current  ex- 
pense, capital  outlay,  and  interest  on  indebtedness. 
Current  expenditure  per  pupil  in  average  daily  at- 
tendance is  estimated  at  $369,  an  increase  of  5.4 
percent  over  1958-59  and  75.4  percent  over  the 
current  expenditure  of  $210.34  in  1949^50.  Aver- 
age expenditure  per  pupil  varied  from  a  low  of  $191 
per  pupil  in  Arkansas  to  a  high  of  $559  in  New  York. 
Alaska  spent  $530  per  pupil  and  Hawaii  $313.  Capi- 
tal outlay  for  schools  is  estimated  to  amount  to 
$3,255  million  in  1959-60,  up  6.4  percent  over 
1958-59  and  220.9  percent  over  1949-50.  Interest 
costs  have  increased  accordingly.  In  1959-60  ex- 
penditures for  interest  amounted!  to  $377.7  million, 
up  10.5  percent  over  1958-59  and  275.5  percent 
since  1949-50.  Revenue  receipts  for  school  districts 
are  estimated  at  $13,472  million,  up  8.4  percent  over 
1958-59  and  147.8  percent  over  1949-50.  Non- 
revenue  receipts  which  include  money  from  loans, 
bond  issues,  and  sales  of  property  are  estimated  at 
$2,972.35  million,  an  increase  of  5.7  percent  over 
1958-59. 

The  basic  administrative  unit  of  the  public  school 
system,  the  school  district,  has  continued  to  decline 
in  number.  In  1959-60,  the  estimated  number  of 
school  districts  was  40,605,  down  6.7  percent  from 
1958-59  and  down  105.9  percent  from  1949-50. 
The  consolidation  of  school  districts  has  also  resulted 
in  a  decline  in  school  board  members.  In  1959-60  it 
was  estimated  there  were  173,745  school-board 
members  as  contrasted  with  423,974  school-board 
members  in  1933. 

The  State  of  Hawaii,  whose  enrollment  figures 
are  included  in  the  above  for  the  first  time,  came 
into  the  union  with  a  fully  developed  school  system. 
I*s  four  school  districts  cooperate  closely  in  setting 
uniform  standards.  Two  years  of  mathematics  and 
two  years  of  science  are  required  for  high  school 
graduation.  The  salary  schedule  for  teachers  is  writ- 
ten into  State  law  and  is  based  on  the  educational 
training  and  experience  of  the  teacher.  In  1959-60, 
there  were  6,505  teachers  for  the  163,700  pupils  en- 
rolled in  the  public  schools.  The  average  salary  for 
teachers  ranks  22nd  among  the  50  States  in  the  na- 
tion. It  is  estimated  that  public  school  enrollments 
will  reach  177,021  by  1962-63.  In  order  to  meet  the 
needs  of  its  expanding  school  population,  Hawaii 
has  been  spending  an  average  of  $5  million  per  year 
for  school  construction  since  the  end  of  World 
War  II. 

Appropriations  for  1960  for  the  U.S.  Office  of 
Education  and  its  programs  totaled  $431,095,581. 
Appropriations  for  salaries  and  expenses  for  the 
Office  amounted  to  $12.8  million,  up  $3,172,500 
over  1959;  for  the  National  Defense  Education  Act, 
$150  million,  up  $34.7  million  over  1959;  for  voca- 
tional education  $33,702,081,  up  $1,083,500  over 
1959;  for  library  services  $6  million,  the  same  as  in 
1959;  for  landgrant  colleges,  $2,501,500,  the  same 
as  in  1959;  for  school  assistance  in  Federally  affected 
areas,  $225,092,000,  down  $308,000  from  1959.  The 
training  of  teachers  of  mentally  retarded  children, 
for  which  $1  million  was  appropriated,  is  new. 

—JOHN  J.  THEOBALD 

SEATON,  Frederick  Andrtw.  Secretary  of  the  Interior, 
born  in  Washington,  D.C.,  Dec.  11,  1909,  and  edu- 
cated at  Kansas  State  College.  Active  in  Republican 
politics  for  many  years,  he  was  appointed  to  the 
Senate  in  1951,  and  was  a  member  of  the  Eisen- 
hower campaign  staff  in  1952,  Assistant  Secretary 
of  Defense  in  1953,  and  Administrative  Assistant 
to  the  President  in  1955.  He  was  sworn  in  as  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  in  1956. 
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SECRET  SERVICE,  U.S.  A  Treasury  Department  agen- 
cy, the  Secret  Service  is  charged  with  protection  of 
the  President  of  the  United  States,  members  of  his 
family,  the  President-elect,  and  the  Vice  President 
at  his  request;  the  detection  and  arrest  of  persons 
violating  Federal  laws  relating  to  obligations  and 
securities  of  the  United  States  and  foreign  govern- 
ments; and  the  detection  and  arrest  of  persons  vio- 
lating other  laws  cited  in  Title  18,  U.S.  Code,  Sec- 
tion 3056. 

For  the  year  ended  June  30.  1959,  the  Secret 
Service  received  640  cases  involving  direct  or  im- 
plied threats  against  the  President.  Special  Agents 
seized  19  plants  for  the  making  of  counterfeit  paper 
money,  and  confiscated  $1,924,536  in  counterfeit 
bills.  Of  that  total,  $260,329  had  been  successfully 
passed.  The  balance  of  $1,664,207  was  captured 
before  it  could  be  put  into  circulation.  The  repre- 
sentative value  of  counterfeit  coins  seized  was  $6.- 
766  of  which  $6,359  had  been  successfully  passed. 
There  were  308  new  counterfeit  note  issues  during 
the  fiscal  year,  and  agents  arrested  343  violators  of 
the  counterfeiting  laws  compared  to  315  new  issues 
and  arrests  of  335  persons  during  the  previous  fiscal 
year. 

The  Secret  Service  received  40,655  forged  gov- 
ernment checks  for  investigation,  an  increase  of 
20.8  percent  over  the  previous  year.  Agents  com- 
pleted investigations  of  32,173  forged  checks  worth 
$3,015,304  and  arrested  2,878  persons  for  forginc 
government  checks  and  bonds.  They  also  arrested 
144  persons  for  crimes  other  than  counterfeiting 
and  forgery,  making  a  total  of  3,455  arrests,  with 
98.1  percent  of  convictions  in  all  cases  prosecuted. 
Cases  of  all  types  received  for  investigation  totaled 
53,271  and  there  were  19,060  cases  carried  over 
from  the  previous  year.  Although  42,816  cases  were 
closed  during  the  year,  there  were  29,515  cases 
awaiting  investigation  as  of  June  30,  1959. 
SECURITIES  AND  EXCHANGE  COMMISSION  (SEC).  This 
Federal  agency  administers  several  laws  enacted  by 
Congress  for  the  protection  of  the  investing  public. 
The  Securities  Act  of  1933  requires  disclosure, 
through  SEC  registration  and  delivery  of  a  pros- 
pectus to  investors,  of  pertinent  financial  and  other 
data  concerning  securities  offered  for  public  sale. 
Similar  disclosures  are  required  by  the  Securities 
Exchange  Act  of  1934  concerning  securities  listed 
for  pubfic  trading  on  national  stock  exchanges.  The 
purpose  of  these  disclosures  is  to  enable  investors 
to  make  an  informed  appraisal  and  evaluation  of  the 
worth  of  such  securities.  During  the  past  fiscal  year, 
filings  for  new  public  offerings  reached  a  new  high 
of  1,226  and  covered  securities  aggregating  $16.6 
billion,  just  $300  million  under  the  record  $16.9 
billion  in  fiscal  1958.  To  date,  some  $162.9  billion 
of  securities  have  been  registered  for  public  sale 
under  this  law. 

Under  the  1934  Act,  pertinent  disclosures  also  are 
required  when  proxies  are  solicited  from  the  holders 
of  listed  securities;  and,  as  a  curb  against  misuse  of 
"inside  information,"  management  officials  and  large 
stockholders  must  report  their  holdings  of,  and 
transactions  in,  listed  equity  securities,  and  are  ac- 
countable to  the  issuing  company  for  short-term 
trading  profits  therein.  This  law  also  provides  for 
SEC  regulation  of  securities  trading  practices  in  the 
exchange  and  over-the-counter  markets,  designed  to 
promote  just  and  equitable  principles  of  trade  and 
to  curb  fraud,  manipulation,  and  other  abusive  prac- 
tices in  the  purchase  and  sale  of  securities.  During 
the  year,  the  volume  of  trading  on  the  14  registered 
exchanges  amounted  to  $53.4  billion. 

These  laws  also  prohibit  fraud  in  the  purchase 
and  sale  of  securities  and  empower  the  Commission 


to  investigate  and  enforce  sanctions  against  vio- 
lators. During  the  year,  such  law  enforcement  ac- 
tivities of  the  Commission  resulted  in  111  adminis- 
trative actions  against  broker-dealer  firms,  58  civil 
injunctive  actions,  and  the  reference  of  45  cases  to 
the  Department  of  Justice  for  prosecution. 

The  Commission  is  empowered  by  the  Public 
Utility  Holding  Company  Act  of  1935  to  regulate 
the  financial  and  related  transactions  of  registered 
electric  and  gas  utility  holding  companies  and  their 
subsidiaries.  Among  other  things,  the  issuance  and 
sale  of  some  $850  million  of  securities  by  these  com- 
panies were  authorized  by  the  SEC  during  the  year 
as  meeting  the  prescribed  statutory  standards.  The 
program  for  integration  and  simplification  of  holding 
company  systems  required  by  this  law  is  virtually 
completed;  but  18  systems  with  assets  aggregating 
$10.8  billion  will  continue  to  be  subject  to  SEC 
jurisdiction  under  this  law. 

Under  the  Trust  Indenture  Act  of  1939,  trust 
indenture  under  which  debt  securities  are  issued 
and  sold  must  contain  prescribed  covenants  pro- 
tective of  the  security  holders;  and  the  indenture 
trustee  must  be  independent. 

Provisions  of  the  Investment  Company  Act  of 
1940  call  for  SEC  regulation  of  investment  com- 
panies. The  growth  of  registered  investments  from 
$2.5  billion  in  1941  to  about  $20  billion  today  re- 
flects an  increasing  investor  interest  in  their  securi- 
ties. Under  the  Investment  Advisers  Act  of  1940, 
investment  advisers  must  register  and  conform  their 
business  practices  to  the  standards  of  the  law. 

The  Commission  also  serves  as  adviser  to  Federal 
courts  in  corporate  reorganization  proceedings  un- 
der Chapter  X  of  the  National  Bankruptcy  Act. 
SEISMOLOGY.  During  calendar  1959,  the  world  ex- 
perienced normal  seismic  activity,  although  there 
were  no  disasters  of  outstanding  severity.  The  coun- 
tries of  Formosa,  Mexico,  and  Turkey  did.  however, 
receive  several  devastating  shocks,  and  the  magni- 
tude of  the  Montana  earthquake  would  place  it 
among  the  greatest  which  have  occurred  in  this 
country.  In  many  of  the  world's  most  active  seismic 
zones,  such  as  Japan  and  Creece  where  damaging 
earthquakes  have  occurred  with  regularity  in  past 
years,  there  were  no  quakes  of  major  proportions. 

Due  to  the  lack  of  catastrophic  earthquakes  and 
the  fact  that  most  major  shocks  occurred  in  sparsely- 
populated  areas,  loss  of  life  was  far  lower  than  it 
has  been  in  many  years.  In  comparison  with  other 
years  when  thousands  of  lives  have  been  lost  in  a 
single  major  disaster,  the  Montana  and  Formosa 
earthquakes,  where  a  total  of  48  people  lost  their 
lives,  accounted  for  nearly  half  of  the  recorded 
casualties  in  the  world  during  the  past  year. 

While  strong  earthquakes  which  occur  under  the 
sea  do  occasionally  generate  seismic  sea  waves 
which  can  cause  devastating  breakers  at  points 
thousands  of  miles  distant,  1959  was  again  a  fortu- 
nate year  in  that  no  major  damage  from  these  waves 
was  reported. 

In  view  of  the  political  significance  associated 
with  the  monitoring  of  underground  nuclear  ex- 
plosions, the  study  of  seismology  and  the  improve- 
ment of  seismic  instrumentation  received  great 
impetus  during  the  current  year.  Although  an  inter- 
national moratorium  has  prohibited  the  use  of  nu- 
clear explosives  for  test  purposes,  seismic  research 
was  advanced  by  studying  the  results  of  high  ex- 
plosion tests  made  in  the  United  States  ana  other 
countries.  As  seismological  instruments  form  the 
only  means  for  detecting  distant  underground  ex- 
plosions, the  skill  of  seismologists  in  correctly  iden- 
tifying such  tests  at  great  distances  is  a  primary  fac- 
tor in  international  negotiations. 
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Outstanding  Earthquake  off  the  Year.  The  first  ma- 
jor shock  of  the  year  occurred  on  April  25  in  south- 
west Turkey  when  three  severe  earthquakes 
wrecked  over  100  homes  and  damaged  an  additional 
600  in  the  Mugla  Province  villages  of  Dogusverin, 
Hamit,  Koyceziz,  and  Toparlar.  This  area  lies  in 
one  of  the  world's  most  active  seismic  zones,  where 
earthquakes  frequently  occur  and  in  which  a  series 
of  earthquakes  caused  many  deaths  and  did  ex- 
tensive property  damage  in  April  and  May  1957. 

Five  people  were  killed,  approximately  ten  in- 
jured, and  many  buildings  destroyed  on  May  24 
when  an  earthquake  shook  the  State  of  Oaxaca  in 
southeastern  Mexico.  Although  damage  was  re- 
ported from  many  sections  or  this  province,  No- 
chistlan,  a  town  of  2,500  people,  located  on  the 
international  highway,  was  nardest  hit,  as  most  of 
the  buildings  were  either  destroyed  or  damaged.  In 
general,  buildings  in  small  towns  in  this  area  are 
poorly  constructed,  usually  of  unburnt  clay  bricks, 
which  are  easily  demolished  by  shaking  motions. 

On  August  15,  within  a  week  after  a  disastrous 
flood,  the  most  severe  earthquake  in  eight  years 
shook  the  Ping-Tung  area  of  southeastern  Taiwan, 
killing  16  persons,  injuring  77,  and  doing  extensive 
property  damage.  Hardest  hit  was  the  ancient 
walled  city  of  Heng-Chung,  with  a  population  of 
50,000,  where  80  percent  of  the  brick  and  stone 
houses  were  either  destroyed  or  damaged. 

A  series  of  severe  earthquakes  shook  the  entire 
16,000-squ are-mile  area  of  the  Solomon  Islands  on 
Aug.  17-18,  1959,  damaging  many  buildings  and 
homes  and  keeping  the  inhabitants  in  an  almost  con- 
stant state  of  panic.  The  shocks  were  centered  near 
the  Island  of  Vella  Lavella,  where  huge  mountain 
slides  occurred  and  compression  waves  caused  gas 
and  water  eruptions  in  long-dormant  hot  springs. 
A  minor  seismic  sea  wave,  which  was  generated  off 
the  coast  of  Ranongga  Island,  plowed  ashore  at 
many  places  with  3-  to  6-foot  waves;  however,  little 
damage  was  caused  by  this  tsunami. 

Twenty-eight  persons  were  reported  killed  or 
missing  and  an  undetermined  number  injured  when 
a  series  of  severe  tremors  occurred  on  Aug.  18, 1959, 
in  the  Yellowstone  National  Park  area  of  northwest 
Wyoming  and  southern  Montana.  These  tremors, 
which  were  felt  from  Utah  to  British  Columbia  and 
from  the  Dakotas  to  the  Pacific  Coast,  damaged  a 
large  dam  at  Hebgen  Lake  and  shattered  the  face 
of  an  8,000-foot  mountain,  sending  millions  of  tons 
of  rock  into  the  valley  of  trie  Madison  River.  A  per- 
manent lake  with  a  depth  of  170  feet  near  the  face 
of  this  great  slide  formed  up-river  from  the  blocked 
area.  Soon  after  this  quake  occurred,  a  massive  res- 
cue effort  involving  the  use  of  helicopters,  airplanes 
and  radio-equipped  weasels  was  set  in  motion  to 
rescue  the  people  who  were  trapped  between  the 
dam  and  the  landslide.  In  the  area,  homes  and 
camps  were  damaged,  highways  were  destroyed  or 
blocked  by  slides,  and  fissures  or  scarps  with  ver- 
tical displacements  of  up  to  50  ft.  were  found. 

The  underground  thermal  system  of  the  Yellow- 
stone Park  area,  with  its  many  geysers  and  warm 
springs,  was  slightly  disrupted  by  the  movements 
within  the  earth.  New  geysers  sprang  into  being, 
sending  boiling  mud  and  steam  nigh  into  the  air, 
and  many  old  thermal  springs  burst  forth  with  re- 
newed vigor  after  long  periods  of  inactivity.  Con- 
versely, some  geysers  which  had  been  renowned 
tourist  attractions  and  had  erupted  with  regularity 
ceased  to  exist;  although  Old  Faithful,  without  hesi- 
tancy, continues  its  faithful  periods  of  eruption. 
Had  an  earthquake  of  this  magnitude  occurred  in  a 
populated  area,  the  damage  effects  and  loss  of  life 
could  have  reached  catastrophic  proportions. 


Ten  persons  were  killed,  several  hundred  injured, 
and  many  homes  and  buildings  destroyed,  when  a 
severe  earthquake  shook  the  southern  portion  of  the 
State  of  Vera  Cruz,  Mexico,  on  Aug.  26,  1959. 
Hardest  hit  was  the  town  of  Jaltipan.  where  most 
of  the  brick  buildings  were  completely  destroyed, 
although  adobe  houses,  because  of  their  fiber  rein- 
forcement, suffered  little  damage.  In  the  seaport 
town  of  Coatzacoalcos,  the  wharves  in  the  free  port 
area  were  badly  damaged. 

On  August  27,  there  were  12  people  killed  and 
many  injured  when  a  strong  earthquake  hit  north- 
east Turkey.  While  the  quake  was  centered  and  did 
great  damage  in  the  town  of  Hinis,  reports  indicated 
that  over  100  small  villages  had  been  destroyed. 

A  series  of  shattering  earthquakes  killed  seven,  in- 
jured more  than  50  persons,  and  destroyed  many 
homes  in  the  Ayacucho  department  or  southern 
Peru  on  Dec.  25,  1959.  Landslides  blocked  roads 
and  cut  telephone  and  telegraph  communications. 

LIST  OF  PRINCIPAL  EARTHQUAKES 


Date 

Location 

Remarks 

I/  7/59 

Southwestern  Turkey 

Series  of  quakes  caused  exten- 

sive   property    damage    at 

Karacaoren. 

3/  2/59 

Coast  of  central 

Slight  damage  at  Gilroy,  Santa 

Calif. 

Cruz  and  Hollister. 

3/  8/59 

Central  Peru 

5  killed;  minor  damage. 

4/  2/59 
4/  5/59 

Northwestern  Turkey 
Southeastern  France 

Heavy  property  damage. 
Two    injured    and    moderate 

property  damage. 

4/12/59 

Southern  Mexico 

Damage  at  Cordoba. 

4/25/59 

Southwestern  Turkey 

Extensive   damage  in  Mugla 

Prov. 

4/26/59 

Italy-Austria  Border 

Minor    damage    in    northeast 
Italy;  felt  in  southern  Aus- 

tria. 

4/26/59 

Northeast  coast  of 

Two   killed;    minor  property 

Formosa 

damage  at  Taipei. 

5/  4/59 

East  coast  of 

1  killed  and  13  injured. 

Kamchatka 

5/24/59 

Oaxaca,  Mexico 

5  killed,  10  injured,  and  major 

6/14/59 

Southwestern  Bolivia 

property  damage. 
1  killed  and  minor  damage  in 

northern  Chile. 

8/15/59 

Southeastern 

16  killed,  many  injured,  and 

Formosa 

extensive  property  damage. 

8/17/59 

Solomon  Islands 

Heavy   damage.   Seismic   Sea 

Wave. 

8/17/59 

Southern  Chile 

8  killed,  many  injured,  and  ex- 

tensive property  damage. 

8/18/59 

Wyoming-Montana 

Yellowstone  Park.  28  dead  or 

missing,  many  injured.  Ma- 

8/26/59 

Tehuan  tepee 

jor  property  damage. 
10  killed,  many  injured,  and 

9/  1/59 

Isthmus.  Mexico 
Central  Albania 

heavy  property  damage. 
2  killed,  34  injured,  extensive 

10/25/59 

Eastern  Turkey 

property  damage. 
12  killed,  many  injured,  and 

extensive  property  damage 

at  Hinis. 

10/25/59 

Central  Chile 

2  killed,  3  injured  at  Lampa. 

11/11/59 

Southeastern  Peru 

1  killed  in  village  of  Urcos. 

12/25/59 

Southern  Peru 

Series  of  quakes  killed  7  and 

injured  many  in  Pomabama 

area. 

Scientific  Activities.  Of  primary  interest  to  nations 
of  the  world  are  the  findings  of  the  Geneva  Con- 
ference of  Experts,  who,  at  several  meetings  during 
1959,  continued  their  discussions  relative  to  the 
feasibility  of  nuclear  test  detection,  which  in  turn 
might  pave  the  way  for  a  permanent  ban  on  nuclear 
weapons  tests.  While  general  agreement  was 
readied  on  detection  methods  for  explosions  which 
are  detonated  above  the  surface  of  the  earth,  recent 
tests  have  indicated  that  it  would  be  practically 
impossible  by  present  seismic  methods  to  differenti- 
ate between  small  underground  nuclear  blasts  and 
earthquakes;  particularly  if  seismographs  are  lo- 
cated at  a  distance  from  the  place  of  detonation. 
Continued  research  on  all  phases  of  seismology  is 
essential  if  fool-proof  detection  methods  of  under- 
ground nuclear  blasts  are  to  be  achieved. 
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Iii  anticipation  of  disarmament  agreements  at 
Geneva  and  to  recommend  methods  of  research  in 
seismological  fields  a  Panel  of  Seismic  Improvement 
was  appointed  on  Dec.  28,  1958.  This  panel,  which 
included  many  of  the  leading  seismologists  in  this 
country  and  was  headed  by  Dr.  Lloyd  L.  Berkner. 
President  of  Associated  Universities,  recommended 
the  refurbishing  of  from  100  to  200  existing  stations 
with  modern  instrumentation  and  the  establishment 
of  new  stations  in  strategic  locations  in  order  to 
provide  a  reliable  network  for  recording  earth  waves 
caused  either  by  earthquakes  or  explosions.  Also 
strongly  recommended  was  a  program  for  recording 
and  analyzing  noise  characteristics  between  the  10 
and  0.01  GPS  frequencies  at  many  different  loca- 
tions: the  development  of  general-purpose  seismo- 
graphs; the  development  of  unattended  telemetering 
seismic  detectors  which  would  permit  the  estab- 
lishment of  networks  of  auxiliary  stations  around  a 
selected  primary  station;  and  the  development  of  a 
method  for  processing  data  with  electronic  equip- 
ment. 

Of  outstanding  technical  interest  were  a  number 
of  underground  explosions  conducted  by  the  Atomic 
Energy  Commission  in  salt  deposits  in  New  Mexico 
and  Louisiana.  Controlled  events  of  this  nature  have 
specific  value  in  that  the  precise  location  and  time 
of  detonation  are  known;  thus  seismologists  can  ac- 
curately determine  the  velocity  and  patterns  of 
waves  traveling  through  the  crust  of  the  earth. 

By  analyzing  instrumental  earthquake  recordings, 
seismologists  are  able  to  make  scientific  studies  or 
the  characteristic  of  the  earth's  center.  Research  has 
long  been  conducted  on  the  thickness  of  the  earth's 
crust  and  the  physical  nature  of  the  reflecting  layer 
known  as  the  Mohorovicic  layer,  which  lies  at  the 
bottom  of  the  crust.  ].  F.  Lovering  recently  sug- 
gested that  the  reflecting  properties  of  the  Mo- 
horovicic layer  may  be  due  to  a  difference  in  the 
physical  properties  of  the  rock,  due  to  great  pressure 
at  depths  of  five  to  40  kilometers,  rather  than  to  the 
long-accepted  idea  of  a  difference  in  the  type  of 
rock.  During  1959  Lamont  Geophysical  Observatory 
and  Scripps  Institute  of  Oceanography  initiated 
seismic  reflection  studies  in  the  Atlantic  about  200 
miles  north  of  Puerto  Rico  and  in  the  Pacific  under 
the  Albatross  Plateau  about  2,000  miles  south  of 
San  Diego,  where  the  crust  is  from  five  to  six 
kilometers  thick,  in  order  to  obtain  data  on  the  most 
feasible  location  for  drilling  a  hole  through  the  crust 
to  this  reflecting  layer.  Many  problems  such  as  those 
connected  with  designing  and  developing  core- 
drilling  equipment  which  could  withstand  the  tem- 
perature and  chemical  actions  expected  at  great 
depths,  and  the  decision  as  to  whether  the  mechani- 
cal drive  for  drilling  should  be  placed  on  a  platform 
on  the  water  surface  or  on  the  ocean  floor,  must  be 
resolved  before  actual  operations  can  be  started.  A 
scientific  program  of  this  nature  will,  however,  sup- 
ply many  answers  relative  to  the  character  and  types 
of  rock  in  and  slightly  below  the  crust  of  the  earth. 

During  the  past  year,  instrumental  improvements 
were  made  witn  special  attention  given  to  automatic 
recording  and  analysis.  One  such  instrument,  an 
electronic  feedback  seismograph  with  flat  response 
from  l-to-10-seconds  period  and  a  peak  magnifica- 
tion of  18,000,  was  developed  in  England  by  Tucker 
for  the  study  of  microseisms.  This  is  a  rugged  self- 
leveling  instrument  which  may  be  used  in  a  bore 
hole,  thus  eliminating  the  need  for  costly  vault  con- 
struction. The  seismometer  is  coupled  to  a  contact 
galvanometer  which  automatically  furnishes  root 
mean  square  amplitudes  and  periods.  The  system  is 
provided  with  filters  so  microseisms  of  different  pe- 
riods may  be  studied. 


In  the  Antarctic,  Dr.  Albert  P.  Grary  was  in 
charge  of  conducting  seismic  surveys  on  traverses 
which  ran  from  Little  America  to  the  Ross  Ice  Shelf, 
then  to  Shelton  Glacier,  then  to  and  along  the  Vic- 
toria Land  Plateau.  While  much  of  the  land  along 
this  profile  was  found  to  be  below  sea  level,  it  is 
covered  with  as  much  as  3,000  meters  of  ice.  By  a 
dispersion  analysis  of  earthquake  records,  Drs.  Frank 
Press  and  Gilbert  Dewart  of  the  California  Institute 
of  Technology  determined  that  the  land  area  of  Ant- 
arctica is  much  smaller  than  indicated  by  the  ice 
sheet,  and  probably  consists  of  numerous  island 
groups. 

Scientists  of  Lament  Geophysical  Laboratory  de- 
veloped an  effective  method  of  recording  long- 
period  seismic  waves  by  introducing  an  intermedi- 
ate-period galvanometer  into  the  recording  circuit. 
This  galvanometer  would  reject  microseisms  and  in- 
termediate period  seismic  waves  with  the  same  pe- 
riod as  the  galvanometer,  thus  permitting  the 
recording  of  the  longer-period  waves.  At  the  Seismo- 
logical Laboratory  of  California  Institute  of  Tech- 
nology, scientists  developed  an  ultra-long-period 
galvanometer  which  would  also  record  these  waves. 

Dr.  D.  S.  Carder  and  R.  A.  Eppley  of  the  Coast 
and  Geodetic  Survey,  after  detailed  research  and 
study,  completed  a  report  on  the  U.S.  Navy 
microseism  program.  It  was  concluded  that  while 
there  was  close  correlation  between  the  wave  and 
microseism  periods,  and  while  violent  storms  are 
responsible  tor  certain  microseisms,  due  to  change- 
able lag  in  time,  it  was  difficult  to  determine  a 
storm's  position  by  use  of  microseism  peak  readings 
at  different  shore  installations.  Further  research  was 
recommended. 

Engineers  from  the  California  Institute  of  Tech- 
nology are  assembling  several  machines  which  were 
designed  to  simulate  the  motion  of  earthquakes  and 
will  DC  used  to  shake  different  types  of  buildings  to 
determine  their  response  characteristics.  With  data 
from  these  machines.  Drs.  George  W.  Housner  and 
Dodd  E.  Hudson  ot  California  Institute  of  Tech- 
nology, under  the  sponsorship  of  the  Earthquake 
Engineering  Research  Institute,  will  conduct  a  pro- 
gram of  engineering  seismological  research  in  order 
to  provide  practical  and  economic  designs  for  build- 
ing dams  and  bridges.  —ROBERT  A.  EARLE 
SELECTIVE  SERVICE.  Among  the  functions  of  the 
U.S.  Selective  Service  are  the  maintenance  of  the 
strength  of  the  military  forces,  active  and  reserve; 
and  the  channeling  civilian  manpower  into  study 
and  careers  in  fields  vital  to  national  strength.  De- 
ferments for  satisfactory  participation  in  the  reserve 
and  National  Guard  and  the  chance  to  fulfill  the 
military  obligation  through  specified  periods  of  sat- 
isfactory reserve  service  induces  sufficient  enlist- 
ments to  keep  those  components  at  full  strength. 
Direct  induction  into  the  active  military  service 
makes  up  the  difference  between  the  numbers  who 
are  induced  to  enter  active  service  by  enlistment, 
and  the  number  of  men  needed  to  maintain  the  re- 
quired size  of  the  armed  services.  Deferments  avail- 
able for  study  and  for  careers  such  as  teaching,  en- 
gineering, science,  etc..  in  the  national  interest  foster 
an  increased  supply  ot  manpower,  its  stability,  and 
retention  in  such  manpower-short  fields.  Deferments 
also  are  available  where  military  service  would  re- 
sult in  extreme  hardship  to  dependents. 

Th«  Universal  Military  Training  and  S«rvic«  Act.  This 
act,  as  amended,  is  administered  by  the  Selective 
Service  System,  an  independent  agency  directly 
responsible  to  the  President.  Men  subject  to  the  Act 
are  registered,  classified,  and  selected  for  induction 
under  applicable  law  and  regulations  by  civilian 
local  boards  in  every  community.  The  Selective 
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Service  System  registers  men  at  age  18,  then  classi- 
fies them  as  to  availability  for  service.  From  those 
found  available,  the  local  boards  select  men  in  a 
prescribed  order  to  meet  calls  issued  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense.  Selections  to  fill  calls  are  currently 
made  from  nonfathers  19-26,  oldest  first.  During 
1059,  the  Department  of  Defense  requested  the  in- 
duction of  94,000  men.  Inductions  since  1948,  num- 
ber approximately  2,618,437.  Of  the  total  inducted, 
approximately  83,860  have  been  for  the  Marine 
Corps,  27,370  for  the  Navy,  and  the  balance  for  the 
Army. 

In  March  1959,  Congress  extended  for  four  years, 
until  July  1,  1963,  the  authority  to  induct  men  who 
had  not  acquired  extended  liability  by  being  de- 
ferred. The  military  services  testified  before  Con- 
gress that  without  the  authority  to  induct  such  men 
there  would  exist  insufficient  inducement  to  men  to 
enlist  in  any  service  and  recruiting  would  fail  to 
produce  the  numbers  needed.  Most  deferments  ex- 
tend liability  to  age  35,  and  men  with  such  extended 
liability  would  have  continued  to  be  subject  to  in- 
duction had  Congress  failed  to  act  on  the  expiring 
authority  to  induct  younger  men.  Under  higher 
standards  of  acceptability  established  by  the  Armed 
Forces  in  August  1958,  the  rate  of  rejection  for 
service  increased  during  the  year  to  around  50  per- 
cent of  those  men  examined  for  induction. 

In  performing  its  function  of  maintaining  an  in- 
ventory of  the  nation's  manpower  of  military  age, 
the  System  registered  more  than  a  million  men  dur- 
ing the  year.  The  total  registration  since  1948 
climbed  to  more  than  22  million  by  the  year's  end. 

Under  the  Armed  Forces  Reserve  Act  of  1952.  as 
amended,  Standby  Reservists  are  subject  to  recall  in 
time  of  war  or  national  emergency  declared  by  Con- 
gress, but  only  after  they  have  been  determined  to 
be  available  by  the  Director  of  Selective  Service.  By 
the  end  of  the  year  the  number  of  Standby  Re- 
servists reported  to  the  System  by  the  services  was 
nearing  1,750,000  men  and  women.  To  keep  the 
availability  reports  current,  these  cases  must  be  re- 
viewed once  a  year.  During  1959,  the  Selective 
Service  System  at  the  request  of  the  Department  of 
Defense,  undertook  this  periodic  review. 

Another  responsibility  of  the  Selective  Service 
System  is  to  be  prepared  to  function  during  any  de- 
gree of  emergency.  The  objective  is  that  even  iso- 
lated local  boards  shall  be  prepared  to  supply  man- 
power and  manpower  data  to  authorized  users  in  the 
event  of  an  emergency. 

The  System  continued  to  offer  yearly  tests  to  col- 
lege students.  The  score  made  by  students  on  the 
test  is  one  criteria  which  local  boards  may  consider 
in  determining  student  deferments. 

—BERNARD  T.  FRANC*,  III 

SENEGAL,  Republic  of.  A  former  French  Overseas 
Territory  of  French  West  Africa.  In  1958  it  became 
an  autonomous  republic  within  the  French  Commu- 
nity. It  is  part  of  the  Mali  Federation.  Area:  80,600 
sq.mi.  Pop.  (1957):  2,269,000,  including  50,000 
non-Africans.  Capital:  Dakar  (230,000).  The  prin- 
cipal religions  are  Moslem,  animist,  and  Christian. 
In  1958  there  were  457  schools  with  86,575  students. 
The  chief  products  are  peanuts,  peanut  oil,  and 
phosphates.  Imports  in  1958  amounted  to  $175  mil- 
lion; exports  to  $115.2  million  (these  figures  include 
the  Sudanese  Republic  and  the  Islamic  Republic  of 
Mauritania,  which  utilize  the  port  of  Dakar). 

Gov«rnmtnt.  Senegal  is  composed  of  tribes  under 
the  control  of  local  chiefs  and  sultans.  Its  constitu- 
tion was  adopted  on  Jan.  24,  1959.  An  elected  Leg- 
islative Assembly  exercises  legislative  powers  and 
•elects  the  president  of  the  Council,  who  exercises 
all  executive  powers.  Senegal  and  the  Sudanese 


Republic  organized  in  April  1959,  to  form  the  Mali 
Federation.  The  federation  has  authority  over  jus- 
tice, security,  education,  civil  and  social  legislation, 
transports  and  telecommunications,  and  economic 
and  fiscal  policy.  In  September  1959,  the  Republic 
of  Senegal  and  the  Sudanese  Republic  announced 
they  hoped  to  achieve  complete  independence  soon. 
President  of  the  Senegal  Council:  Mamadou  Dia. 
See  MALI  FEDERATION. 

SEVENTH  DAY  ADVENTISTS.  Formally  organized  in 
1863,  Seventh  Day  Adventists  believe  in  the  per- 
sonal, imminent,  pre-millennial  advent  of  Christ, 
and  observe  the  seventh  day  as  the  Sabbath.  On 
Dec.  31,  1958,  baptized  adult  membership  was 
1,149,256,  and  Sabbath  schools  had  1.505,411  mem- 
bers. Adventists  conduct  mission  work  in  189  coun- 
tries and  791  languages,  their  per  capita  giving 
being  $76.02.  They  operate  324  colleges  and  sec- 
ondary schools,  and  4,568  elementary  schools;  44 
publishing  houses  issuing  305  periodicals;  and  221 
hospitals,  clinics,  and  dispensaries.  Seventh  Day 
Adventists  follow  the  representative  form  of  church 
government;  12,421  local  churches  are  organized 
into  343  local  conferences,  comprising  72  union 
conferences  grouped  into  13  continental  or  divi- 
sional organizations,  in  turn  making  up  their  general 
conference.  Address:  Takoma  Park,  Washington  12, 
D.C. 

SEYCHELLES.  A  British  colony  in  the  Indian  Ocean, 
600  mi.  northeast  of  Madagascar.  Including  its  de- 
pendencies, the  colony  comprises  92  islands.  Mah£ 
(55.5  sq.mi.),  Praslin  (15  sq.mi.),  Silhouette,  La 
Digue,  Curieuse,  and  F£licit£  are  the  chief  islands 
of  the  colonv.  The  dependent  islands  include 
Amirantes,  Alphonse,  Bijoutier,  St.  Francois,  St. 
Pierre,  the  Cosmoledo  Croup,  Astove  Island,  As- 
sumption, the  Aldabra  Islands,  Providence,  Coetivy, 
Flat,  and  Farquhar  Islands.  Total  area:  156.25 
sq.mi.  Pop.  ( 1958  est. ) :  41,901.  Capital:  Victoria  on 
Mah6  with  10,000  inhabitants.  Principal  products 
include  copra,  coconuts,  cinnamon,  patchouli,  oil, 
maize,  sugarcane,  mangrove  bark,  phosphate,  ana 
vanilla. 

Trade  (1958):  imports  Rs9,456,000;  exports 
Rs8,185,800.  Finance  ( 1959) :  revenue  Rs4.624,000, 
expenditure  Rs5,850,000  (the  rupee  is  equal  to  U.S.- 
$0.21 ).  The  colony  is  headed  by  a  governor,  assisted 
by  an  executive  council  and  a  legislative  council. 
Governor:  John  K.  R.  Thorp. 

SHIPBUILDING,  Merchant.  As  of  Tan.  1,  1959,  there 
were  under  construction,  or  under  contract  in  U.S. 
shipyards,  75  vessels  of  1,000  gross  tons  or  over, 
aggregating  1.54  million  gross  tons.  As  of  Dec.  31, 
1959,  there  were  60  vessels  of  1,000  gross  tons  or 
over  under  construction  or  on  order,  aggregating 
967,800  gross  tons. 

During  the  year,  32  vessels  totaling  720,400  gross 
tons  were  delivered.  Of  these,  27  were  tankers  to- 
taling 673,321  gross  tons,  two  were  ore  carriers 
totaling  26,350  gross  tons,  two  were  ferries  totaling 
6,734  gross  tons,  and  one  self-unloader  was  14,084 
gross  tons  (the  latter  was  built  on  the  Great  Lakes). 
Of  the  delivered  vessels,  21  were  registered  under 
the  U.S.  flag,  eight  under  the  Liberian,  two  under 
the  Panamanian,  and  one  under  the  flag  of  Greece. 
Total  horsepower  of  these  32  vessels  was  513,400. 

During  1959  orders  for  19  vessels  of  1,000  gross 
tons  or  over,  totaling  195,600  cross  tons,  were 
placed  with  U.S.  private  shipyards.  The  composi- 
tion of  these  new  contracts  was:  15  general  cargo 
vessels  totaling  147,600  gross  tons,  two  container 
cargo  vessels  totaling  8,000  gross  tons,  one  ore  car- 
rier of  16,500  gross  tons,  and  one  tanker  of  23,500 
gross  tons. 

Small  Craft  In  Private  Shipyards.  Following  a  poor 
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TABLE  1— UNCOMPLETED  VESSELS  OVER  1,000  TONS 
(Dec.  31, 1959) 


Tanker   

COA 

No. 
70 

stal  Yards     < 
Gross 
Tonnage 

593,000 

Great  Lakes  Yards 
Gross 
No.   Tonnage 

Cargo    

34 

317,600 

8,000 

Geodetic  survey           .  .   . 
Passenger-cargo  (nuclear)  . 
Ore  carrier        

1 
1 

2,800 
13,400 

2      33,000 

Total     .       . 

Is 

934,800 

2      33,000 

year  in  1958,  when  orders  to  the  end  of  October 
totaled  only  261,245  gross  tons,  new  construction  of 
the  smaller  types  of  vessels  rose  to  a  total  of  420,559 
gross  tons  for  the  first  ten  months  of  1959.  This, 
however,  was  somewhat  below  the  figure  of  527,720 
gross  tons  for  the  same  period  of  1957,  and  488,180 
gross  tons  for  the  first  ten  months  of  1956. 

TABLE  2-SMALL  CRAFT  IN  PRIVATE  SHIPYARDS 
(January-October,  1959) 


NonpropeUed  craft 
Barges  

Number 
631 

Gross 
Tonnage 

392,620 

2,200 

Scows    

2 

800 

Drill  rigs            

1 

1300 

Pile  drivers 
Lighters 
Total       . 

2 
10 
649 

300 
2,300 
400,020 

Self-propelled  craft 
Towboats    

Number 
27 

Gross 
Tonnage 

6,420 

Tugs             

31 

5,934 

Ferries        

6 

2,600 

Launches 
Supply  boat  
Dredges 
Cargo            .... 
Fishing    

8 
1 
3 
1 
1 

585 
800 
1,100 
400 
150 

Pilot        

1 

100 

Tankers          ...                    . 

3 

700 

Yachts          .... 
Utility  boat         .     .    .. 
Passenger  boat       .    .                 ... 
Excursion  boats 
Total     .... 

2 
1 

1 
6 
92 

200 
100 
150 
1,300 
20,539 

Naval  Vtss»ls.  During  calendar  1959,  the  Navy 
Department  placed  orders  in  private  shipyards  for 
13  combat  ships,  totaling  65,410  light  displacement 
tons.  These  ships  are  five  guided  missile  destroyers, 
four  nuclear-powered  submarines,  three  fleet  bal- 
listic-missile submarines,  and  one  tender  for  nuclear- 
powered  fleet  ballistic-missile  submarines.  The  ap- 
proximate value  of  contracts  placed  by  the  Navy 
Department,  including  those  for  auxiliary  vessels 
and  small  craft,  is  $310  million. 

Ship  Repairing.  According  to  figures  maintained  by 
the  Snipbuilders  Council  of  America,  ship  repairing 
employment  continued  its  steady  decline  during 
1959,  and  as  of  the  last  quarter  was  down  to  its 
lowest  point  since  1950.  Ship  repairing  consists 
largely  of  a  series  of  jobs  of  short  duration.  It  oper- 
ates on  a  day-to-day  or  week-to-week  basis  and 
depends  mostly  on  volume  of  ships  of  U.S.  registry 
in  actual  operation.  American-flag  vessels  in  opera- 
tion during  the  3rd  quarter  of  1958  numbered  937, 
and  for  the  3rd  quarter  of  1959  the  number  was  916. 
There  has  been  a  steady  decline  over  the  past  seven 
years.  Apart  from  routine  repairs  on  the  dwindling 
American-flag  fleet,  ship  repairing  must  rely  on  the 
business  resulting  from  casualties,  occasional  ship 
conversions,  foreign-flag  repairs,  and  naval  repairs 
and  conversions.  Because  of  the  unpredictability  of 
these  factors,  it  is  difficult  to  forecast  any  consistent 
trend.  Apart  from  work  on  some  T-2  tankers,  few 
large  conversion  jobs  are  in  hand  or  in  prospect. 


Employment  and  Waget.  Employment  in  ship  con* 
struction  remained  constant  during  1959  and  the 
3rd  quarter  showed  virtually  the  same  employment 
as  the  3rd  quarter  of  1958.  Combined  employment 
in  shipbuilding  and  repairing  in  over  200  private 
yards  indicate  that  in  January  1959,  they  had  124,- 
700  employees.  As  of  June,  this  figure  dropped  to 
124,200  and  by  October  dropped  further  to  109,300. 

During  the  first  ten  months  of  1959,  average 
hourly  wages  varied  from  $2.70  in  January,  up  to 
$2.73  in  July,  and  down  to  $2.71  in  October.  The 
average  for  tne  ten  months  was  about  $2.71.  The 
average  weekly  hours  worked  during  the  same  pe- 
riod also  varied,  from  a  high  of  39.3  in  January  to 
a  low,  38.2,  in  October. 

World  Construction.  As  of  July  1,  1959,  there  were 
1,919  merchant  vessels  of  1,000  gross  tons  or  over, 
aggregating  24,856,000  gross  tons,  on  order  or  under 
construction  throughout  the  world,  exclusive  of  the 
Communist  countries.  Since  July  1, 1958,  this  world 

TABLE  3— WORLD  MERCHANT  SHIPBUILDING 
(Vessels  over  1,000  tons) 


Country 

No  of 
Vessels 

Gross  Tons 
(in  thousands) 

% 

Great  Britain     .. 

.    .        369 

4,687 

18.9 

Germany 
Japan       . 
Sweden 

312 
164 
179 

3,780 
3,267 
2,843 

15.2 
13.1 
11.4 

Holland 

131 

1,655 

6.6 

France   

90 

1,440 

5  8 

Norway             .       .    . 
United  States 

97 
68 

1,309 
1,213 

5.3 
4.9 

Italy 

73 

1,157 

4.6 

Denmark 

73 

860 

34 

Spain 

83 

665 

2  6 

Yugoslavia 
Belgium 
Poland 

65 
35 
50 

537 
430 
306 

2.1 
1  7 
1.2 

Finland 

37 

147 

.5 

East  Germany 
Canada 

31 
14 

133 
121 

.5 

Australia 

8 

78 

'.3 

India 

12 

74 

.3 

China  (Taiwan) 

2 

43 

.2 

Portugal 

5 

39 

2 

Hong  Kong 

4 

18 

Greece 

1 

16 

Argentina 

5 

16 

Bulgaria 

7 

14 

Turkey 

1 

4 

Philippines 

2 

3 

Eire 

1 

1 

Total 

f?l9 

24,856 

1000 

total  of  vessels  under  contract  or  construction  has 
decreased  by  583  vessels  and  7  million  gross  tons. 
The  relative  world  position  of  the  United  States  was 
5th  in  1958,  but  was  8th  in  1959,  with  4.9  percent 
of  world  tonnage  under  contract.  — C.  C.  KNERR 
SHIPPING,  Merchant.  The  world,  on  June  30,  1959, 
had  the  largest  merchant  fleet  in  its  history.  Al- 
though shipping  had  continued  under  the  shadow  of 
world-wide  depression  throughout  the  previous  12 
months,  the  effects  of  the  1956-57  boom  in  ship- 
building orders  still  added  more  and  larger  ships  to 
a  fleet  which  already  had  far  more  capacity  than 
could  be  used.  The  mid-year  census  showed  17,106 
steam  and  motor  vessels  larger  than  1,000  gross 
tons,  aggregating  about  115  million  gross  tons,  with 
a  total  deadweight  carrying  capacity  of  162.07  mil- 
lion long  tons.  This  represented  a  somewhat  slower 
rate  of  growth  than  that  of  1957-68,  but  still  marked 
an  increase  of  10  million  deadweight  tons,  or  6.2 
percent. 

New  tankers  paced  this  growth,  even  though  there 
were  fewer  of  them  than  of  dry-cargo  ships.  Just 
200  oceangoing  oil  carriers  were  added,  to  make  a 
total  of  3,307,  a  numerical  increase  of  6  percent, 
but  a  tonnage  gain  of  11.3  percent.  By  contrast, 
only  307  dry-cargo  ships  were  added,  giving  a  total 
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of  12,519  of  this  type  afloat,  the  increase  being  2.5 
percent  by  number  or  3.3  percent  by  tonnage.  There 
was  an  addition  of  42  ships  in  the  passenger  cate- 
gory, reversing  the  previous  year's  trend  and  raising 
the  total  of  this  type  to  1,280,  an  increase  of  slightly 
more  than  3  percent  in  both  numbers  and  tonnage. 

Statistically,  the  United  States  continued  to  lead 
the  ten  leading  maritime  nations,  the  other  nine 
being  the  same  as  last  year,  and  in  the  same  order. 
The  list,  including  flag,  number  of  ships,  and  dead- 
weight tonnage,  is:  United  States  3,047  of  33.6  mil- 
lion dwt,  United  Kingdom  2,526  of  24.9  million 
dwt.,  Liberia  1,018  of  18.4  million  dwt.,  Norway 
1,313  of  14.9  million  dwt.,  Japan  915  of  8  million 
dwt.,  Panama  554  of  6.7  million  dwt.,  Italy  697  of 
6.4  million  dwt.,  West  Germany  883  of  5.9  million 
dwt.,  France  630  of  5.6  million  dwt.,  and  the  Neth- 
erlands 578  of  5.5  million  dwt. 

As  in  1958,  the  Soviet  Union  and  Sweden  would 
have  placed,  in  numbers  alone,  among  the  first  ten, 
the  former  with  819  the  latter  with  578.  Once 
again,  however,  actual  fleet  size  bore  little  relation- 
ship to  rate  of  growth.  In  fact,  all  that  prevented 
several  changes  in  sequence  in  1959  was  the  large 
initial  advantage  of  the  leaders  over  their  more  ag- 
gressive competitors.  Liberia,  storm  center  of  the 
international  controversy  over  ship-registration  un- 
der "flags  of  convenience/'  continued  to  report  the 
largest  actual  gain  in  new  tonnage,  but  fell  back  to 
fourth  place  in  percentage  increase.  Japan  and  West 
Germany,  on  the  other  hand,  maintained  the  pace 
of  their  postwar  recovery,  with  the  second  and  third 
highest  rates.  The  Soviet  Union,  traditionally  non- 
maritime  and  heretofore  one  of  the  slowest  in  ex- 
panding its  seagoing  merchant  fleet,  surprisingly 
jumped  into  first  place  in  this  respect.  Percentage 
increases,  with  actual  tonnage  gains  in  brackets, 
were:  Soviet  Union  16.4  percent  (590,000),  Japan 
12.6  percent  (893.000),  West  Germany  12.4  per- 
cent (652,000),  Liberia  11.7  percent  ( 1.93  million), 
Norway  11.6  percent  (1.56  million),  Sweden  8.3 
percent  (369,000),  France  7  percent  (363,000). 
the  Netherlands  4.1  percent  (218,000),  United 
Kingdom  4  percent  (960,000),  Italy  1.3  percent 
(84,000),  United  States  0.75  percent  (250,000), 
and  Panama  0.67  percent  (45,000).  The  most  de- 
ceptive feature  of  these  statistics  is  the  apparent 
size  of  the  U.S.  merchant  fleet.  The  official  totals  in- 
cluded 2,033  government-owned  ships  of  19.9  mil- 
lion dwt..  largely  the  residue  of  the  vast  fleet  of 
Liberty-class  freighters  built  during  the  second 
world  war.  Virtually  all  these  publicly-owned  ves- 
sels were  laid  up  in  the  National  Defense  Reserve 
Fleet,  hence  not  a  part  of  the  commercial  fleet  under 
the  American  flag.  Their  statistical  subtraction 
would  drop  this  country  to  fourth  place,  in  terms 
either  of  tonnage  or  number  of  ships.  Their  actual 
physical  subtraction  began  in  earnest  during  1959, 
with  the  government's  announced  decision  that  most 
of  its  laia-up  Liberty  ships,  to  the  number  of  about 
1,000,  had  outlived  their  defense  usefulness  and 
woula  be  sold  for  scrap. 

On  November  1,  the  privately-owned  merchant 
marine  under  the  American  flag  (vessels  over  1,000 
gross  tons,  excluding  those  operating  exclusively  on 
the  Great  Lakes)  totaled  1,023  ships  of  13.9  million 
dwt.  Of  these  679  were  dry-cargo  and  passenger 
vessels,  aggregating  7.4  million,  and  344  were  tank- 
ers of  6.5  million  dwt.  The  November  1  fleet  total 
exceeded  that  of  January  1  by  16  ships  and  by 
477,346  dwt.  This  increase  was  not,  however,  at- 
tributable primarily  to  new  construction,  since  dur- 
ing the  ten  months  22  dry-cargo  ships,  already 
American-owned  and  all  dating  from  the  second 
world  war,  were  transferred  back  to  U.S.  registry 


from  the  foreign  flags,  chiefly  Liberian,  under  which 
they  had  recently  been  operating. 

The  actual  additions  of  new  privately-owned 
ships  to  the  American-flag  oceangoing  fleet  were  11 
in  number,  all  tankers.  These  ranged  in  size  from 
the  National  Defender  of  60,000  dwt.,  largest  cargo 
vessel  in  the  fleet,  to  the  Alaska  Standard  of  2,600 
dwt.  American  yards  also  delivered  12  tankers  for 
foreign  registry,  including  the  largest  merchant  ship 
other  than  the  superliner  United  States  ever  to  be 
completed  in  this  country,  the  65,000-dwt.  Princess 
Sophie.  Three  Great  Lakes  ore-carriers  of  23,000- 
24,000  dwt.  and  one  large  ferryboat  completed  the 
output  for  private  account. 

Though  no  American  oceangoing  dry-cargo  ships 
were  completed— or  in  fact  had  been  since  the  end 
of  the  wartime  shipbuilding  programs— there  were 
34  ships  of  this  category  under  construction  or  on 
order  on  November  1.  Under  the  comprehensive  re- 
placement program  agreed  upon  by  the  government 
and  most  of  the  steamship  lines,  many  additional  or- 
ders are  in  prospect.  The  first  of  this  new  freighter 
fleet,  the  11,000-dwt.  James  Lykes  of  Lykes  Bros. 
Steamship  Co.,  was  launched  September  12  at  Pas- 
cagoula,  Miss. 

No  American  passenger  ships  were  under  con- 
struction during  1959.  Only  one  important  trans- 
oceanic liner  was  completed  anywhere  in  the  world, 
the  Rotterdam  of  38,000  gross  tons,  built  in  the 
Netherlands  for  the  Holland  America  Line.  Other 
large  liners  launched  but  not  yet  delivered  included 
the  Orient  Line's  Oriana,  the  Union  Castle  Line's 
Windsor  Castle,  and  the  Royal  Mail  Lines'  Aragon. 
However,  honors  for  the  largest  merchant  ship  de- 
livered in  1959  went  not  to  a  liner  but  to  the  tanker 
Universe  Apollo,  a  900-foot  ship  of  106,416  dwt. 
constructed  in  Japan  for  Universe  Tankships,  Inc. 
On  October  5,  the  keel  was  laid  at  Quincy,  Mass., 
for  a  tanker  of  similar  size,  to  be  operated  under  the 
American  flag  by  Niarchos  interests. 

Nuclear  propulsion  played  an  increasingly  im- 
portant role  in  the  year's  shipping  developments. 
The  first  nonnaval  ship  to  be  so  powered,  the  Soviet 
icebreaker  Lenin,  ran  ner  trials  and  entered  service. 
In  the  United  States,  the  first  distinctively  merchant- 
type  atomic  vessel,  the  Savannah,  was  launched  at 
Camden,  N.J.,  July  21,  by  Mrs.  Dwight  D.  Eisen- 
hower. A  passenger-cargo  liner  of  13,400  gross  tons, 
she  is  scheduled  for  delivery  in  1960.  Nuclear  ma- 
rine projects  were  being  seriously  pursued  in  several 
other  countries,  usually  with  the  object  of  producing 
atomic  tankers.  One  American  tanker  for  which  such 
propulsion  had  been  urged,  the  31,300-dwt.  Amer- 
ican Explorer,  built  for  the  Maritime  Administra- 
tion, was  delivered  October  27  with  a  conventional 
steam  power  plant. 

Perhaps  the  year's  most  important  maritime  event 
was  the  opening  April  25  of  the  St.  Lawrence  Sea- 
way. For  the  first  time,  ocean  vessels  of  more  than 
14-foot  draft  and  260-foot  length  were  able  to  trade 
directly  to  the  ports  of  the  Great  Lakes.  Technical 
and  navigational  difficulties,  coupled  with  a  world- 
wide snipping  depression  and  a  nation-wide  steel 
strike,  impeded  full  use  of  the  new  waterway  to  such 
a  degree  that  forecasts  of  a  25-million-ton  traffic 
in  the  first  year  proved  perhaps  25  percent  too  high. 
Still,  by  the  close  of  navigation  November  30,  most 
of  the  problems  were  on  their  way  to  solution,  and 
both  Seaway  users  and  authorities  expressed  con- 
fidence that  the  project  would  more  than  justify  its 
construction. 

The  maritime  slump  of  1958  continued  through 
1959,  with  only  faint  signs  of  improvement  toward 
the  year's  end.  Charter  rates  were  depressed  and 
lay-ups  were  general.  In  this  country  alone,  on  No- 
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vember  1,  there  were  73  dry-cargo  and  passenger 
ships  and  58  tankers  idle  for  lack  of  business,  almost 
13  percent  of  the  merchant  fleet.  For  tankers,  both 
American  and  foreign,  the  situation  was  aggravated 
April  1  by  the  U.S.  government's  imposition  of  new 
restrictions  on  importation  of  crude  oil.  Meanwhile, 
the  high  rate  of  shipyard  output  tended  to  enlarge 
the  world's  tonnage  surplus,  though  there  was  a 
growing  trend  toward  scrapping  of  older  vessels. 
Whether  this  trend  would  in  turn  be  vitiated  by  the 
decision  at  this  time  to  scrap  large  numbers  of 
Reserve  Fleet  Liberty  ships,  with  a  consequent  de- 
cline in  scrap  values,  was  in  question  at  the  end  of 
the  year.  -RALPH  E.  CASEY 

SHOOTING.  Clyde  Bailey,  of  Oquawka,  111.,  won 
the  60th  Grand  American  Handicap  trapshooting 
championships  at  Vandalia.  Ohio.  Bailey  won  his 
title  in  an  afterdark  shootoff  with  Harold  J.  Lippold 
of  Omaha.  The  pair  broke  99  of  100  to  outshoot  a 
field  of  2,392,  greatest  in  trapshoot  history,  and 
staged  a  50-target  extra  heat  for  the  title.  As  the 
living  clays  almost  disappeared  in  the  gathering 
darkness,  Bailey  broke  47  of  50  to  win  $1,500  first 
prize  while  Lippold  broke  44. 

Overall  champion  at  the  Grand  American  was 
John  Kurth,  40-year-old  bus  owner  and  operator 
from  Columbus,  Wis.,  who  didn't  take  a  single  first 
during  the  marathon  meet.  He  won  the  overall 
championship,  based  on  shooting  at  600  targets  at 
16  yards,  300  in  handicaps,  and  100  in  doubles,  with 
a  combined  score  of  972  of  a  possible  1,000. 

After  only  three  months  of  shooting  at  clay 
pigeons,  20-year-old  Don  Grossman  won  the  handi- 
cap title  in  the  amateur  championships  of  America 
at  Travers  Island,  N.Y.  He  broke  92  of  100  targets 
from  20  yards,  finishing  one  ahead  of  four  veterans 
who  tied  for  second  place.  Among  the  four  sharing 
thr  second  spot  was  Mitchell  May  III,  of  Bronxville, 
N.Y.,  who  won  the  overall  championship  in  the 
three-day  tournament  with  a  score  of  463  out  of  500. 
The  national  pistol  championship  was  won  by 
M.Sgt.  Huelet  L.  Benner,  U.S.  Army,  and  the 
women  s  by  Irma  Tesch,  of  Lawton,  Olda. 

—HUGH  WELBORN 

SIERRA  LEONE.  A  British  colony  and  protectorate 
in  West  Africa  which  is  now  largely  self-governing 
and  scheduled  to  become  independent  oy  1962. 
Area:  256  sq.mi.  (colony);  27,669  sq.mi.  (pro- 
tectorate). Pop.  (1956  est.):  2.5  million,  including 
1,000  Europeans.  Capital:  Freetown  with  100,000 
inhabitants,  an  important  naval  base. 

Education.  Only  14  percent  of  the  children  be- 
tween  the  ages  of  5  and  12  attend  school.  In  1957 
there  were  497  primary  schools  with  61,881  pupils, 
and  24  secondary  schools  with  5,924  pupils.  The 
Government  Technical  Institute  at  Freetown  had 
751  students,  the  Technical  Institute  at  Kenema  had 
52  students,  and  the  Girls'  Vocational  School  at  Bo 
had  74  pupils. 

Production  and  Trad*.  The  main  imports  are  rice, 
flour,  sugar,  fish,  dairy  products,  fruits,  meat  bread, 
and  tobacco.  The  chief  exports  are  palm  kernels, 
coffee,  cocoa,  piassava,  ginger,  kola  nuts,  iron  ore, 
and  diamonds.  During  1958  legal  exports  were  esti- 
mated at  £19,613,000;  imports  £19,852,000.  This 
^•JMl'SS  balance  in  years  (in  1957  exports  were 
£18,346,000  and  imports  were  £24.417,000).  In 
1958  legitimate  diamond  exports  totaled  1,490,037 
carats  and  accounted  for  nearly  all  the  country's 
exports.  According  to  official  estimates,  another  $30 
million  worth  of  diamonds  were  illegally  exported 
during  the  same  period. 

Transportation  and  Communication.  In  1958  there 
were  341  mi.  of  railroad  track,  and  1,594  mi.  of  main 
trunk  roads.  A  total  of  2,979  passenger  caw,  1,833 


buses  and  trucks,  and  166  motorcycles  were  regis- 
tered in  1956. 

Govornmtnt.  Estimated  revenue  for  1959-60  is 
£12,018,897,  leaving  a  surplus  of  £200,000  over 
the  estimated  expenditure.  In  1957  the  public  debt 
stood  at  £5,660,582.  The  protectorate  is  divided 
into  146  chiefdoms,  each  under  the  control  of  a 
paramount  chief  and  council  of  elders  known  as 
the  tribal  authority.  The  colony  is  administered  by 
a  governor  who  presides  over  the  executive  council 
which  consists  of  the  premier  and  11  unofficial  mem- 
bers, ten  of  whom  hold  portfolios.  Under  the  new 
constitution,  introduced  in  1958,  there  is  a  House 
of  Representatives  consisting  of  51  elected  and  two 
nominated  members.  Governor:  Sir  Maurice  Dor- 
man.  Premier:  Sir  Milton  Margai. 
SIKKIM.  A  protectorate  of  India  bordering  on 
Nepal,  Bhutan,  Tibet,  and  India.  The  third  highest 
mountain  in  the  world,  Kanchenjunga  (28,140  ft.), 
is  located  there.  Area:  2,818  sq.mi.  Pop.  (1957 
est.):  137,725.  Capital:  Gangtok.  The  inhabitants 
are  Bhutias,  Lepchas,  Nepalis,  and  Tibetans.  During 
the  past  few  years  more  than  60  schools  have  been 
opened.  There  are  also  three  hospitals  and  ten  dis- 
pensaries. The  state  religion  is  Buddhism,  but  there 
are  many  Hindus.  The  chief  products  are  rice,  corn, 
millet,  cardamom,  oranges,  apples,  and  woolen 
cloth.  Fruit  gardens  are  maintained  by  the  govern- 
ment. There  are  abundant  forests  and  wildlife,  pre- 
served by  religious  laws  which  forbid  the  destruc- 
tion of  all  living  things. 

For  centuries  the  traditional  trade  routes  from 
India  to  Tibet  have  passed  through  Sikkim.  The 
outbreak  of  armed  revolt  in  Tibet  from  1956-59  has 
brought  trade  to  a  standstill.  Border  disputes  be- 
tween the  Communist  government  of  Tibet  and  the 
government  of  India  have  further  hampered  trade. 
(See  EVENTS  below.)  A  road  about  60  miles  lone 
links  India  with  Gangtok,  but  it  is  frequently  closed 
by  bad  weather.  A  telephone  system  is  now  in  opera- 
tion in  Gangtok  and  telegraph  lines  provide  com- 
munication with  border  stations,  Lhasa,  Tibet,  and 
Darjeeling,  India.  The  Indian  government  operates 
a  military  radio  station  in  Gangtok. 

Sikkim  is  ruled  by  a  Maharaja  who  is  aided  by 
a  Durbar  (executive  council)  made  up  of  a  mem- 
ber of  each  of  the  leading  political  parties  and 
headed  by  a  Dewan  (prime  minister).  The  Dewan 
is  a  civilian  officer  lent  by  the  government  of  India. 
Limited  legislative  powers  are  given  to  the  Sikkim 
State  Council  which  consists  of  14  elected  mem- 
bers and  six  members  nominated  by  the  Maharajah. 
Although  the  country  is  considered  autonomous, 
India  is  responsible  for  its  defense,  external  affairs, 
and  communications  and,  through  the  Dewan,  par- 
ticipates in  the  administration.  Dewan:  N.  K. 
Rustomji.  Ruler:  Maharaja  Sir  Tashi  Namgyal. 

Events,  1959.  The  actions  of  the  Chinese  Commu- 
nists in  Tibet  caused  crave  concern  to  the  govern- 
ments of  Sikkim,  India,  Bhutan,  and  Nepal.  In 
August  1959,  a  Communist  patrol  crossed  into  Sik- 
kim and  was  arrested  by  Indian  police.  Communist 
forces  massed  on  the  Tibetan  border  and  threatened 
the  security  of  the  entire  region.  Prime  Minister 
Nehru  of  India  promised  Sikkim  full  military  pro- 
tection and  he  issued  strong  protests  to  the  Com- 
munist government  in  Peking. 

Late  in  November  1958,  Sikkim  held  its  second 
election  (the  first  was  in  1951)  as  another  step 
toward  complete  democracy.  Six  of  the  14  open 
seats  in  the  Sikkim  State  Council  were  won  by 
Lepcha-Bhutias  and  six  went  to  the  Nepalis.  One 
seat  went  to  the  Lamas  and  the  remaining  seat  was 
at  large.  The  three  major  political  parties,  the  Sik- 
kim State  Congress,  the  Sikkim  National  party,  and 
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the  Swatantra  Dal,  contested  the  elections.  They 
are  anxious  to  replace  the  present  form  of  com- 
munal electorate  with  universal  suffrage. 
SILVER.  World  Production.  As  reported  by  the  U.S. 
Bureau  of  Mines,  world  production  of  silver  in- 
creased from  230.1  million  oz.  in  1957  to  238  million 
oz.  in  1958.  The  following  major  producers  fur- 
nished 76.4  percent  of  the  total:  Mexico  47.6  mil- 
lion oz.,  the  United  States  36.8  million,  Canada  31.1 
million,  the  Soviet  Union  (est.)  25  million,  Peru 
24.2  million,  and  Australia  16.2  million.  Japan,  Bo- 
livia, Belgian  Congo,  East  Germany,  Yugoslavia, 
Sweden,  Honduras,  Morocco,  and  West  Germany 
together  produced  an  additional  15.1  percent  of  the 
total.  Production  in  Canada  reached  21,395,484  oz. 
during  the  first  eight  months  of  1959,  and  in  Mexico, 
32,380,000  oz.  during  the  first  nine  months  of  1959. 

United  Staus.  Mine  production  in  the  United 
States,  86.6  percent  from  Idaho,  Utah,  Arizona,  and 
Montana,  decreased  10.6  percent  from  38.16  million 
oz.  in  1957  to  34.1  million  oz.  in  1958.  Output  of 
silver  in  the  first  nine  months  of  1959  indicated  a 
decrease  to  24,409,819  oz.  compared  with  24,565,- 
208  oz.  for  the  same  period  in  1958.  Industrial  uses 
accounted  for  about  two  thirds  of  domestic  silver 
consumption,  with  the  photographic  industry  again 
the  leading  consumer.  —BERENICE  B.  MITCHELL 
SINGAPORE.  A  British  colony,  situated  at  the  south- 
ern tip  of  the  Malay  peninsula.  It  includes  the  Cocos 
(Keeling)  Islands.  Total  area:  224.5  sq.mi.  Pop. 
(1958  est.):  1,515,000  including  Chinese,  Malays, 
East  Indians,  Europeans,  and  Eurasians.  Capital: 
Singapore  with  896,800  inhabitants,  situated  at  the 
southern  end  of  the  island,  is  the  most  important 
commercial  emporium  of  southeastern  Asia.  Chief 
products  of  the  island  are  coconuts,  tapioca,  cacao, 
aloes,  nutmegs,  gambier,  and  a  great  variety  of  fruits 
and  vegetables.  Singapore  is  the  center  of  a  tremen- 
dous transshipment  trade-its  imports  and  exports 
include  cotton  piece  goods,  copra,  rice,  tin,  silks,  to- 
bacco, spices,  petroleum,  sugar,  coffee,  pepper, 
opium,  gambier,  coal,  fish,  rattans,  skins,  and  rubber. 
The  manufactures  include  white  pepper,  tapioca, 
sago,  gambier,  vehicles,  tools,  furniture,  ships,  and 
canned  pineapple.  Total  trade  (1957):  S$6.1  bil- 
lion. For  the  first  nine  months  of  1958  total  trade 
stood  at  S$5.9  billion. 

Government.  Finance  (1958  est.):  revenue  £29.1 
million;  expenditure  £32.3  million.  The  currency 
in  circulation  is  the  Singapore  or  Malayan  dollar, 
valued  at  U.S.$0.3290  in  January  1959.  Formerly 
one  of  the  Straits  Settlements,  Singapore  was  con- 
stituted a  separate  colony  in  April  1946.  A  legis- 
lative councfl  was  set  up  following  elections  in 
March  1948.  Under  the  constitution  Singapore  has 
full  internal  self-government,  with  the  United  King- 
dom responsible  for  foreign  affairs  and  defense.  An 
Internal  Security  Council  composed  of  three  Brit- 
ish and  three  Singapore  representatives  and  one 
delegate  from  the  Federation  of  Malaya  arbitrate 
when  there  is  a  conflict  between  the  British  pre- 
rogatives and  the  internal  security  policy  of  the 
Singapore  government.  The  British  Governor  has 
been  replaced  by  a  locally-born  head  of  state,  who 
chooses  the  Prime  Minister  and  is  appointed  by  the 
Queen;  the  Legislative  Assembly  has  51  members. 
After  conferences  in  London  during  1957-58.  the 
new  constitution  was  agreed  upon,  effective  follow- 
ing the  elections  in  April  1959,  for  the  new  Legis- 
lative Assembly.  The  People's  Action  party  won  43 
of  the  51  seats,  and  Lee  Kuan  Yew  was  named 
Prime  Minister.  On  Dec.  3,  1959,  Inche  Yusof  bin 
Ishak  was  appointed  Head  of  State  (Yang  di 
pertuan  Negara)  and  Queen's  representative.  Singa- 
pore's socialist  government  predicates  its  future 


upon  a  merger  some  day  with  the  contiguous  Fed- 
eration of  Malaya. 

SKATING,  let.  Two  American  collegians,  David 
Jenkins  and  Carol  Heiss,  repeated  as  singles  cham- 
pions in  world  figure-skating  competition  in  1959. 
Miss  Heiss,  an  Ozone  Park,  L.I.,  rirl,  skated  her  way 
to  her  4th  straight  world  women  s  title  at  Colorado 
Springs,  Colo.  The  19-year-old  gave  one  of  her 
most  flawless  and  polished  exhibitions  of  free  skat- 
ing during  her  four-minute  routine.  She  scored 
5.8  and  5.7  marks  under  a  system  in  which  6  is 
perfect. 

Hanna  Walter  of  Austria,  the  European  cham- 
pion, finished  second  although  she  suffered  a  bad 
fall.  Third,  was  Sjoujke  Dijkstra,  of  the  Netherlands, 
and  fourth  was  Ina  Bauer  of  West  Germany. 

Jenkins  won  his  third  straight  men's  singles  cham- 
pionship, but  only  after  stiff  competition  with  Tim 
Brown,  of  Sacramento,  and  Don  Jackson  of  Toronto, 
Canada.  Jenkins,  of  Colorado  Springs,  finished  with 
a  total  of  1,285.6  points.  Jackson  placed  second  with 
1,248.5,  while  Brown  was  third  with  1,238.4.  Jack- 
son, an  18-year-old,  has  made  remarkable  progress 
in  three  world  championships.  In  his  first  try  in 
1957,  he  placed  seventh,  in  1958  he  came  in  fourth? 
and  he  promises  to  be  the  main  obstacle  in  Jenkins 
quest  for  victory  in  the  1960  Olympics. 

Juhani  Jaervinen  and  Toivo  Salonen  gave  Finland 
a  one,  two  sweep  in  the  men's  world  speed  skating 
championships  at  Oslo,  Norway.  Jaervinen,  at  24, 
became  Finland's  first  World  Champion  since  1947, 
although  he  failed  to  win  any  of  the  four  events. 
He  placed  sixth  and  third  in  the  opening  500  and 
5,000-meter  races,  then  finished  second  in  the  1,500 
meters  and  seventh  in  the  10,000.  Salonen  won  the 
1  500  (1,640  yards)  in  2  min.  15.8  sec.  and  Knut 
Johannesen  of  Norway  won  the  10,000  (6  miles, 
373  yards)  in  17:00.8.  Johannesen,  the  European 
champion,  was  fourth  in  the  final  standing.  Robert 
Merkulov  of  the  Soviet  Union  finished  third.  The 
Russians  had  dominated  international  competition 
for  the  last  six  years  until  shut  out  in  the  European 
championships  two  weeks  earlier.  No  American 
skaters  were  entered. 

Soviet  women,  however,  continued  to  rule  the 
European  competition,  taking  firsts  in  the  500- 
meter,  1,000-meter,  and  1,500-meter  runs.  Tamara 
Rylova,  who  won  the  1,000-meter  (1:41),  and  tied 
for  first  in  the  500-meter  (0:47.5)  with  teammate 
Sofia  Kondakova,  was  champion  with ,204.916 
points.  Inga  Artamonova,  U.S.S.R.,  won  the  1,500- 
meter  (2:31.6),  while  Finland's  EviHuttenen  fin- 
ished first  in  the  3,000-meter  with  a  time  of  5.30.3. 

Keith  Meyer,  of  Glen  Ellyn.  HI.,  and  Gene  Sand- 
vig,  of  Minneapolis,  tied  for  champion  in  the  North 
American  Outdoor  competition  at  West  Allis,  Wis. 
Ken  Bartholomew,  of  Minneapolis,  won  the  U.S. 
Outdoor  title  at  St.  Paul,  Minn.  Jean  Omelenchuk, 
of  Detroit,  was  returned  the  champion  in  the 
women's  division  in  both  the  North  American  and 
the  U.S.  Outdoor  meets.  -?UGH  W ELBOBN 

SKIING.  American  hopes  for  the  1960  winter  Olym- 
pics at  Squaw  Valley,  Calif,  centered  on  Bud 
Werner,  of  Steamboat  Springs,  Colo.,  who  was  the 
top  skier  in  the  nation  during  1959.  But  he  broke 
his  leg  in  December  to  put  himself  out  of  1960 
Olympic  competition.  Werner  captured  all  four 
U.S.  Alpine  championships  at  Aspen,  Colo.,  and 
was  the  outstanding  performer  at  the  North  Amer- 
ican championships  at  Squaw  Valley.  In  this  meet, 
Werner  won  die  slalom,  downhill,  and  combined 
titles.  The  giant  slalom  was  won  by  Christian 
Pravda,  of  Sun  Valley.  The  Steamboat  Springs  star 
was  impressive  in  European  tuneups  earlier  in  the 
year  and  was  named  Slder  of  the  Year  by  the  Na- 
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tional  Sid  Association.  Also  honored  by  the  Asso- 
ciation was  Gene  Kotlarek,  19-year-old  Duluth, 
Minn»  jumper  who  turned  in  the  best  American 
record  in  international  competition  at  Leavenworth, 
Wash.  Kotlarek  also  placed  second  at  the  North 
American  meet.  Other  U.S.  champions  were:  jump- 
ing, Willie  Erickson,  Iron  Mountain,  Mich.;  Leo 
Massa,  Finnish  Ski  Club. 

Linda  Meyers  of  Mammoth  Lakes,  Calif.,  and 
Beverly  Anderson  of  the  University  of  Washington, 
were  the  shining  lights  among  the  women.  Miss 
Meyers  placed  first  in  the  slalom  and  downhill  at 
Squaw  Valley,  while  Miss  Anderson,  of  Mullan, 
Idaho,  won  the  combined.  Giant  slalom  winner  was 
Joan  Hannah,  of  Franconia,  N.H.  During  the 
women's  nationals  at  Aspen,  Miss  Anderson  cap- 
tured the  giant  slalom  and  the  downhill  honors,  as 
Linda  Meyers  took  the  slalom  and  combined. 

Other  national  championship  Nordic  events  win- 
ners were:  Alf  Vincellette,  Denver,  who  won  the 
national  Nordic  combined  title  at  Steamboat 
Springs:  Clarence  Servold  of  Denver,  who  captured 
the  15-kilometer  cross-country;  and  Leo  Massa  of 
the  Finnish  Ski  Club,  30-kilometer.  National  col- 
legiate champions  were:  Dave  Butts,  Colorado, 
jumping;  Marvin  Melville,  Utah,  downhill,  slalom, 
and  Alpine  combined;  Ted  Farwell,  Denver,  Nordic 
Combined;  team,  Colorado.  — HUGH  WELBORN 
SMALL  BUSINESS  ADMINISTRATION  (SBA).  A  perma- 
nent and  independent  agency  of  the  Federal  govern- 
ment which  serves  small  business.  The  agency  was 
created  by  Congress  in  1953  and  made  permanent 
in  1958.  SBA  has  these  major  responsibilities:  to 
assist  small  firms  to  obtain  a  fair  snare  of  govern- 
ment contracts;  to  help  small  firms  obtain  adequate 
financing;  to  license,  regulate,  and  help  finance  pri- 
vately owned  small  business  investment  companies; 
to  make  loans  to  State  and  local  development  com- 
panies for  financing  small  businesses;  to  make  loans 
to  help  victims  of  storms,  floods,  and  other  disasters; 
and  to  assist  small  firms  with  management  and  tech- 
nical problems. 

As  part  of  its  assistance  to  small  firms  in  selling 
to  the  government,  SBA  has  cooperative  programs 
with  seven  major  purchasing  agencies  of  the  gov- 
ernment under  which  suitable  purchases  are  set 
aside  for  competitive  award  to  small  firms.  These 
programs  are  with  the  Department  of  Defense,  the 
General  Services  Administration,  the  Veterans  Ad- 
ministration, and  the  Departments  of  Agriculture, 
Commerce,  Interior,  and  the  Post  Office.  From  Aug. 
1,  1953,  through  Dec.  31.  1959,  government  con- 
tracts totaling  more  than  $3  billion  were  awarded  to 
small  business  concerns  as  a  result  of  these  pro- 
grams. 

SBA  also  helps  small  firms  to  obtain  a  fair  share 
of  property  being  sold  by  the  government,  including 
natural  resources  such  as  timber;  certifies  to  the 
financial  and  technical  competency  of  small  firms  to 
fulfill  government  contracts  on  which  they  are  low 
bidders  or  are  within  price  negotiation  range:  acts 
as  a  clearing  house  through  which  small  subcon- 
tractors and  firms  in  need  of  their  facilities  are 
brought  together;  maintains  an  inventory  of  small 
plant  production  facilities  for  use  in  defense  plan- 
ning, and  counsels  small  firms  on  selling  to  the  gov- 
ernment. 

SBA  makes  business  loans  to  small  firms  that  can- 
not otherwise  obtain  financing  on  reasonable  terms. 
Through  Dec.  31,  1959,  SBA  had  approved  ap- 
proximately 18,000  business  loans,  totaling  about 
$850  million,  to  assist  small  firms.  In  its  disaster  loan 
program  SBA  had  approved  more  than  9,000  disas- 
ter loans  totaling  approximately  $100  million 
through  Dec.  31, 1959. 


In  the  small  business  investment  company  pro- 
gram, which  got  fully  underway  in  1959,  SBA  li- 
censed about  50  small  business  investment  com- 
panies by  the  year's  end.  In  a  second  program 
authorized  by  the  Small  Business  Investment  Act 
of  1958-loans  to  State  and  local  development  com- 
panies-it had  made  about  25  loans  to  these  com- 
panies, for  a  total  of  approximately  $3.25  million. 
Through  its  management  and  technical  assistance 
program,  SBA  provides  small  firms  a  wide  variety 
of  assistance,  including  helpful  publications  and 
counseling  on  individual  problems.  In  cooperation 
with  colleges  and  universities,  SBA  also  cosponsors 
evening  courses  in  administrative  management  for 
small  business  owners  and  managers.  By  the  close 
of  1959  more  than  20,000  business  men  and  women 
had  attended  the  courses. 

SBA  has  established  both  national  and  local  small 
business  advisory  groups.  Both  are  made  up  pri- 
marily of  men  engaged  in  business  and  professions 
whose  knowledge  and  interest  enables  them  to  make 
a  substantial  contribution.  These  men  serve  as  un- 
paid consultants  to  SBA. 

The  SBA  administrator  serves  as  a  member  of  the 
President's  Cabinet  Committee  on  Small  Business, 
the  Defense  Mobilization  Board,  the  Board  of  Di- 
rectors of  the  Virgin  Islands  Corporation,  and  the 
Interagency  Committee  for  Rural  Development. 
SBA  Administrator:  Philip  McCallum. 
SMITHSONIAN  INSTITUTION.  The  Institution  was 
founded  in  the  United  States  in  1846  through  the 
bequest  of  James  Smithson,  of  England,  for  the  "in- 
crease and  diffusion  of  knowledge  among  men." 
This  purpose  is  carried  out  chiefly  bv  means  of  sci- 
entific researches,  explorations,  and  publications. 
The  affairs  of  the  institution  are  administered  by  a 
board  of  regents  consisting  of  the  Vice  President,  the 
Chief  Justice  of  the  United  States,  three  members 
of  the  Senate,  three  members  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, and  six  citizens  other  than  members  of 
Congress. 

The  executive  officer  of  the  institution  is  the  Sec- 
retary, at  present  Dr.  Leonard  Carmichael.  The  in- 
stitution has  ten  branches:  U.S.  National  Museum, 
National  Gallery  of  Art,  National  Collection  of  Fine 
Arts,  Freer  Gallery  of  Art,  Bureau  of  American 
Ethnology,  International  Exchange  Service,  Na- 
tional Zoological  Park,  Astrophysical  Observatory. 
National  Air  Museum,  and  Canal  Zone  Biological 
Area. 

During  1959  the  institution  continued  its  scien- 
tific investigations,  chiefly  in  the  fields  of  anthropol- 
ogy, astrophysics,  biology,  and  geology.  Several  field 
expeditions  were  in  progress,  resulting  in  much  new 
information  and  in  large  collections  of  valuable  spe- 
cimens. Construction  work  was  in  progress  for  the 
Smithsonian's  new  $36  million  Museum  of  History 
and  Technology,  at  a  site  between  12th  St.  and  14th 
St.  on  the  Mall  in  Washington. 

The  National  Museum  collections  were  increased 
by  about  1.14  million  specimens  during  1959,  bring- 
ing the  total  catalogue  entries  to  more  than  52  mil- 
lion. The  exhibits-modernization  program  was  suc- 
cessfully continued,  and  three  new  halls  opened  to 
the  public  were  the  Graphic  Arts  Hall,  the  Hall  of 
Gems  and  Minerals,  and  the  Textile  Hall.  An  event 
of  the  year  of  particular  public  interest  was  the  un- 
veiling of  the  large  F6nykovi  elephant  in  the  ro- 
tunda of  the  Natural  History  Building.  The  Maude 
Monell  Vetleson  collection  of  Chinese  jade  carvings 
was  also  placed  on  display.  Members  of  the  Museum 
staff  conducted  field  work  in  Central  America, 
South  America,  the  Caribbean,  Europe,  and  many 
parts  of  the  United  States. 
The  National  Gallery  of  Art  (q.v.)  received  370 
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accessions  and  held  eight  special  exhibits.  The  Na- 
tional Collection  of  Fine  Arts  sponsored  17  special 
exhibits,  and  its  Traveling  Exhibition  service  circu- 
lated 100  exhibitions.  The  Freer  Gallery  of  Art  ac- 
quired many  choice  specimens  of  Oriental  art. 

Anthropologists  on  the  staff  of  the  Bureau  of 
American  Ethnology  continued  their  researches  and 
publication  in  archaeology  and  ethnology.  The  River 
Basin  Surveys  unit  continued  its  archaeological  work 
at  sites  threatened  by  dam  and  reservoir  construc- 
tion, particularly  in  the  Missouri  valley. 

The  work  of  the  Smithsonian  Astrophysical  Ob- 
servatory continued  along  four  principal  lines:  solar 
astrophysics,  upper  atmosphere,  meteors,  and  the 
satellite-tracking  program.  The  division  of  radiation 
and  organisms  continued  its  researches  on  photo- 
mechanisms  in  plants  as  controlled  by  radiant  en- 

The  National  Air  Museum  accessioned  341  speci- 
mens, including  an  early  example  of  a  German  one- 
man  helicopter;  a  DM-1  delta-winged  glider  of 
World  War  II;  a  replica  of  the  Army's  Explorer  I, 
the  first  U.S.  earth  satellite  placed  in  orbit,  together 
with  its  Jupiter  "C"  carrier  missile;  the  recovered 
nose  cone  of  the  Jupiter  "C";  and  a  recovered  instru- 
mented capsule  from  a  long-range  ballistic  missile. 
Site  for  the  new  building  for  the  Air  museum  was 
approved  during  the  year. 

The  National  Zoological  Park  accessioned  1,286 
individual  animals  during  the  year,  noteworthy 
among  which  were  a  herd  of  14  reindeer,  a  trio  of 
Rocky  Mountain  goats,  five  pronghorns,  six  al- 
batrosses, the  first  Dall  sheep  ever  exhibited  in  an 
American  zoo,  and  a  pair  of  Pallas's  cats.  A  female 
wisent  was  born  in  captivity. 

The  International  Exchange  Service  handled  1.13 
million  packages  (weighing  about  767,000  pounds) 
of  scientific  and  governmental  publications,  serving 
as  the  U.S.  agency  for  the  interchange  of  such  ma- 
terial with  other  countries. 

At  the  Canal  Zone  Biological  area,  Barro  Colorado 
Island,  Panama,  the  year's  visitors  totaled  about  400, 
many  of  whom  were  scientists  using  the  station's 
facilities  for  special  researches,  particularly  in  plant 
and  insect  studies,  wildlife  observation,  nature  writ- 
ing, and  photography. 

There  were  81  new  publications  under  the  Smith- 
sonian imprint  during  the  year.  Outstanding  among 
these  were:  Studies  in  Invertebrate  Morphology, 
papers  by  18  contributors  published  in  honor  of 
Dr.  Robert  Evans  Snodgrass:  Pueblo  del  Arroyo, 
Chaco  Canyon,  New  Mexico,  by  Neil  M.  Judd;  The 
Journals  of  Daniel  Noble  Johnson  (1822-1863), 
United  States  Navy,  edited  by  Mendel  L.  Peterson; 
First  Book  of  Grasses,  3rd  ed.,  by  Agnes  Chase; 
Checklist  of  the  Millipeds  of  North  America,  by 
Ralph  V.  Chamberlin  and  Richard  L.  Hoffman; 
Ichneumon-flies  of  America  North  of  Mexico,  by 
Henry  and  Marjorie  Townes;  The  Native  Brother- 
hoods: Modern  Intertribal  Organizations  on  the 
Northwest  Coast,  by  Philip  Drucker;  and  The  North 
Alaska  Eskimo:  A  Study  in  Ecology  and  Society,  by 
Robert  F.  Spencer.  The  Smithsonian  library,  in- 
cluding its  various  branches,  numbered  approxi- 
mately 982,600  volumes. 

The  year's  recorded  visitors  to  the  Smithsonian 
buildings  reached  an  all-time  high  of  more  than  11 
million,  including  the  main  Smithsonian  Building, 
the  Natural  History  Building,  the  Arts  and  Indus- 
tries Building,  the  Aircraft  Building,  the  Freer  Gal- 
lery, and  the  National  Zoological  Park. 

—PAUL  H.  OEHSER 

SOCCER.  The  Mcllwaine  Canvasbacks,  San  Pedro, 
Calif.,  won  the  National  Challenge  Cup,  America's 
chief  soccer  attraction.  The  National  Amateur  Cup 


was  won  by  Kutis  S.C.  of  St.  Louis,  while  the  Lewis 
Cup  was  captured  by  the  Ukrainian  Nationals  from 
Philadelphia.  The  New  York  Hakoah  S.C.  repeated 
as  American  Soccer  League  titlists,  while  the  New 
York  Hungarians  finished  first  in  the  German- 
American  League. 

Overseas,  the  Real  Madrid  team  of  Spain  won  the 
European  Cup  for  the  fourth  time,  beating  out  Stade 
Rheixns  of  Germany  in  the  finals. 

Other  champions  were:  Nationaljunior  champion, 
Ukrainian  Juniors,  N.J.;  English  Cup,  Nottingham 
Forest;  English  League,  Wolverhampton  Wanderers 
(First  Division);  Sheffield  Wednesday  (Second  Di- 
vision); Plymouth  Argyle  (Third  Division);  Port 
Vale  (Fourth  Division).  Scottish  League,  Glasgow 
Rangers  (First  Division);  Ayr  United  (Second  Di- 
vision). National  Intercollegiate,  St.  Louis;  Long 
Island  League,  HempsteacT  (Major);  Grumman 
(Reserve).  Eastern  District  League,  Sons  of  Malta 
(Major);  Mola  (Reserve).  — HUGH  WELBORN 
SOCIAL  SECURITY  ADMINISTRATION.  The  Social  Se- 
curity Administration,  one  of  the  constituent  units 
of  the  Department  of  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare, has  Federal  responsibility  for  three  major  pro- 
grams under  the  Social  Security  Act.  Under  the 
Commissioner  of  Social  Security,  this  responsibility 
is  carried  out  through  the  program  bureaus. 

The  Bureau  of  Old-Age  ana  Survivors  Insurance 
administers  old-age,  survivors,  and  disability  insur- 
ance, the  only  completely  Federal  program  under 
the  Act.  The  Federal  government  cooperates  with 
the  States  in  helping  to  finance  the  other  programs, 
which  are  State-  and  community-administered.  The 
Bureau  of  Public  Assistance  is  responsible  for  the 
Federal  aspects  of  old-age  assistance,  aid  to  the 
blind,  aid  to  the  permanently  and  totally  disabled, 
and  aid  to  dependent  children.  The  Children's  Bu- 
reau carries  the  responsibility  for  the  programs  for 
maternal  and  child  health  services,  services  for  crip- 
pled children,  and  child  welfare  services,  as  well  as 
for  research  relating  to  the  welfare  of  children. 

Through  its  Bureau  of  Federal  Credit  Unions,  the 
Social  Security  Administration  also  administers  op- 
erations under  the  Federal  Credit  Union  Act. 
Unemployment  insurance,  another  Federal-State 
program  under  the  Social  Security  Act,  is  the  re- 
sponsibility of  the  Secretary  of  Labor.  See  LABOR 
CONDITIONS  and  LABOR,  U.S.  DEPARTMENT  OF. 

Biennial  legislative  sessions  were  being  held  in 
most  States  during  1959,  and  many  of  them  enacted 
provisions  affecting  the  State  public  assistance  pro- 
grams or  unemployment  insurance  programs  or  their 
programs  for  children. 

Congress  passed  laws  that  included  minor 
changes  in  the  Social  Security  Act.  major  revisions 
in  the  railroad  retirement  and  railroad  unemploy- 
ment insurance,  and  a  three-month  extension  of  the 
Temporary  Unemployment  Compensation  Act  of 
1958. 

TABLE    1— SELECTED   DATA   ON   COVERED   EMPLOY- 
MENT AND  FINANCING,  OLD-AGE,  SURVIVORS,  AND 
DISABILITY  INSURANCE  AND  STATE  UNEMPLOYMENT 
INSURANCE  PROGRAMS 
(In  millions) 


Program  and  item 
Old-age,  survivors,  and  disability 
insurance 

Total   earnings  in   covered   em- 
ployment during  the  year 
Contributions  collected  (net) 
Trust  fund  assets  at  end  of  year 
Workers  with  taxable  earnings 
State  unemployment  insurance 

Payrolls  covered  during  year  .   . 
Contributions  collected 
Trust  fund  assets  at  end  of  year 
(State  accounts)  .   . . 

Workers  in  covered  jobs,  June 


1957 


$231,000 
$7,527 

$23,r  - 


3,042 
70.S 


$184,837 
$1,547 

$8,641 
40.1 


195% 


$232,000 

$8,532 

$23,243 

70.0 

$183,894 
$1,609 

$6,941 
38.1 
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Table  1  presents,  for  the  calendar  years  1957  and 
1958.  the  amount  of  earnings  in  employments  cov- 
ered by  the  insurance  programs  under  the  Social  Se- 
curity Act,  the  amount  of  contributions  collected, 
and  the  number  of  workers  in  covered  jobs  during 
these  years. 

Some  indication  of  the  growth  of  the  insurance 
and  assistance  programs  under  the  Social  Security 
Act  may  be  gained  from  Table  2,  which  shows  the 
total  amount  paid  to  individuals  under  these  pro- 
grams each  fiscal  year  from  1937  (the  first  year  ex- 
penditures were  made  under  all  three  programs)  to 
1959. 

Old-Ag«,  Survivors,  and  Disability  Insurance  Under 
the  Social  Security  Act,  Federal  old-age,  survivors, 
and  disability  insurance  provides  retirement  bene- 
fits to  workers  at  or  after  age  85  ( except  that  women 
workers  may  retire  at  62  under  the  conditions  stated 
in  the  1956  amendments)  and  supplementary  bene- 
fits to  their  dependent  children  (under  age  18  or,  if 
older,  with  total  disability  that  began  before  that 
age);  to  their  wives  (if  aged  or  with  the  earner's  en- 
titled children  in  their  care),  and  to  dependent  aged 
husbands;  it  also  provides  survivor  benefits  to  the 
widows  and  children  or  to  the  dependent  widowers 
or  parents  of  deceased  workers.  Monthly  benefits, 
computed  at  the  same  rate  as  the  old-age  benefit, 
are  also  payable  to  qualified  disabled  insured  work- 
ers aged  50-64;  their  dependents  may  qualify  for 
monthly  benefits  on  the  same  basis  as  dependents 
of  retired  workers. 

As  a  result  of  successive  amendments  to  the  So- 
cial Security  Act,  most  workers  in  the  United  States, 
including  the  Armed  Forces  and  the  self -employed, 
are  covered  by  old-age,  survivors,  and  disability 
insurance.  Still  excluded  are  doctors  of  medicine, 
most  Federal  civilian  employees  under  a  retirement 
system,  and,  in  general,  policemen  and  firemen  cov- 
ered by  a  State  or  local  government  retirement  sys- 
tem. 

Amendments  to  the  Social  Security  Act  in  1959 
made  coverage  possible  for  additional  employees  of 
State  and  local  governments.  One  1959  provision 
relating  to  policemen  and  firemen  in  certain  States 
brought  to  16  the  number  of  States  and  inter-state 
instrumentalities  permitting  such  coverage. 

At  the  beginning  of  1959,  about  55.6  million  of 
the  gainfully  employed  were  in  jobs  covered  by  the 
old-age,  survivors,  and  disability  insurance;  in  addi- 
tion, one  million  workers  were  jointly  covered  by 
the  railroad  retirement  program  and  old-age,  sur- 
vivors, and  disability  insurance. 

Employers  and  employees  paid  contributions  on 
earnings  in  1959  at  the  rate  of  2.5  percent  each  and 
the  seB-employed  at  3.75  percent.  In  1960,  1961, 
and  1962,  employers  and  employees  will  each  pay 
3  percent  and  the  self-employed  will  pay  4.5  per- 
cent. 

At  the  end  of  October  1959,  total  assets  in  the 
old-age  and  survivors  insurance  trust  fund  amounted 
to  $20,285.3  million;  assets  in  the  disability  insur- 
ance trust  fund  totaled  $1,772.2  million. 

During  the  fiscal  year  1959,  about  $9.4  billion  was 
paid  under  the  program.  Lump-sum  death  payments 
amounted  to  $150  million;  monthly  benefits  totaled 
$9.2  billion  and  included  $339  million  hi  monthly 
benefits  to  disabled  workers  and  their  dependents. 

More  than  13.5  million  persons  were  receiving 
benefits  in  October  1959;  almost  7.5  million  of  them 
were  retired  workers  and  about  318,000  were  dis- 
abled workers;  the  new  benefits  for  the  dependent 
wives,  husbands,  or  children  of  disabled-worker 
beneficiaries  (first  payable  for  September  1958) 
were  being  paid  to  about  114,000  of  these  depen- 
dents. 


Public  Assistance-.  The  public  assistance  programs 
under  the  Social  Security  Act  provide  monthly  pay- 
ments to  specific  groups  of  needy  individuals:  the 
aged,  the  blind,  the  permanently  and  totally  dis- 
abled, .and  children  deprived  of  parental  support  be- 
cause of  a  parent's  death,  incapacity,  or  absence 
from  home.  These  programs  are  financed  and  ad- 
ministered by  States  or  States  and  localities,  and 
the  Federal  government  participates  in  the  amount 
of  assistance,  within  certain  maximums,  and  in  the 
administrative  cost  of  the  programs. 

During  the  calendar  year  1959,  there  were  pro- 
grams of  old-age  assistance,  aid  to  dependent  chil- 
dren, and  aid  to  the  blind  operating  with  Federal 
financial  participation  in  all  50  States,  the  District 
of  Columbia,  Puerto  Rico,  the  Virgin  Islands,  and 
Guam.  By  the  end  of  the  year  49  jurisdictions  had 
approved  programs  for  aid  to  permanently  and  to- 
tally disabled.  The  1958  amendments  to  the  Social 
Security  Act  had  extended  the  public  assistance  pro- 
grams to  Guam,  and  by  July  1959,  payments  were 
being  made  under  all  four  Social  Security  Act  as- 
sistance programs,  as  well  as  under  general  as- 
sistance. 

In  October  1959,  there  were  2,401,200  persons 
aged  65  or  over  receiving  old-age  assistance  at  an 
average  payment  of  $65.64.  About  2.9  million  per- 
sons, including  2.24  million  children  in  771,400 
families,  were  getting  aid  to  dependent  children,  at 
an  average  payment  of  $27.71  per  recipient.  About 
109,100  needy  blind  persons  received  assistance  at 
an  average  payment  of  $69.05.  In  the  48  States  with 
Federal-State  programs  for  aid  to  the  permanently 
and  totally  disabled,  payments  were  made  to  346,- 
800  persons;  the  average  was  $64.12.  These  averages 
relate  to  the  country  as  a  whole;  averages  for  the 
individual  States  show  wide  differences.  The  data 
for  public  assistance  include  payments  made  by  the 
States  directly  to  doctors  or  others  supplying  medi- 
cal care  to  assistance  recipients  and  also  include 
cases  receiving  only  such  payments. 

During  calendar  year  1959,  other  needy  persons 
who  could  not  qualify  under  one  of  the  four  as- 
sistance programs  for  special  categories  of  need  re- 
ceived aid  under  general  assistance,  financed  by 
States  and  localities  without  Federal  participation. 
In  October  1959,  payments  were  made  to  about 
403,000  general  assistance  cases  (some  1.14  million 
persons),  at  an  average  payment  of  $70.97  per  case. 

In  general,  payments  during  1959  were  higher  in 
the  four  special  types  of  assistance  than  they  had 
been  in  1958  and  reflected  the  availability  of  added 
Federal  funds  under  the  1958  Social  Security  Act 
amendments.  In  general  assistance,  rising  caseloads 
in  several  months  of  the  year  reflected  the  impact 
of  the  strike  in  the  steel  industry,  particularly  in 
steel-producing  communities. 

An  Advisory  Council  on  Public  Assistance,  ap- 
pointed by  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare  in  accordance  with  a  provision  in  the  1958 
amendments,  studied  the  relationship  of  the  public 
assistance  and  the  old-age,  survivors,  and  disability 
insurance  programs,  as  well  as  the  fiscal  capacity  of 
the  States  and  the  Federal  government  with  respect 
to  the  Federal-State  programs;  the  council  sub- 
mitted its  report  to  the  Secretary  and  to  Congress  at 
the  close  of  1959. 

Expenditures  from  Federal,  State,  and  local  funds 
for  assistance  payments  and  administration  of  the 
four  special  programs  in  States  with  approved  plans 
amounted  to  $3,400  million  during  the  year  ended 
in  June  1959;  the  Federal  share  amounted  to  58 
percent  of  the  total.  An  additional  $489  million  was 
spent  by  the  States  and  communities  to  pay  the  cost 
ox  thfdr  general  assistance  programs* 
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TABLE    2—  PAYMENTS   TO   INDIVIDUALS    UNDER    FEDERAL    OLD-AGE,    SURVIVORS,    AND    DISABILITY    Bf- 
SURANCE.STATE    UNEMPLOYMENT    INSURANCE     LAWS,    AND    STATE    PUBLIC    ASSISTANCE    PROGRAMS 
UNDER    tHE    SOCIAL   SECURITY   ACT,    FISCAL    YEARS    1937-1959,    AND    BY    STATE,    FISCAL    YEAR    1959* 
(In  thousands  of  dollars) 

Public  Assistance  Payments  * 

Fiscal  Year 

Old-age.  Survivors,  and  Disability 
Insurance  Payments 

Unemployment 

Aid  to 

Aid  to 

Aid  to  the 
Permanently 

and  State 

Monthly 

Lump-sum 

Insurance 

Old-age 

Dependent 

the 

and  Totally 

Benefits 

Payments  * 

Assistance 

Children 

Blind 

Disabled 

Fiscal  year 
1937      

60 

964 

243,229 

40,774 

8,981 

1938       .     .   . 

5,856 

179,847 

360,239 

79,694 

11,339 

1939    

. 

14,315 

444,235 

415,764 

102,796 

11,906 

1940    

,      ,             6,421* 

11,188 

485,507 

449,969 

118,875 

12,820 

1941        

57,462 

12,715 

432,416 

505,063 

141,626 

13,725 

1942      

,    .  ,             102,248 

14,242 

369,745 

568,631 

154,879 

14,878 

1943    

139,139 

16,595 

176,095 

616,569 

148,747 

16,300 

1944      

....          173,281 

19,156 

60,994 

679,329 

135.156 

18.468 

1945             .      . 

224,752 

25,887 

71,209 

701,951 

138,084 

19,802 

1946    .    . 

311,017 

26,044 

1,091,062 

761,587 

172,800 

21,409 

1947      

406,252 

28,514 

833,718 

910,330 

254,415 

25,810 

1948        .      .      . 

499,315 

31,281 

752,539 

1,037,554 

325.696 

30,531 

1949    

.  .       .          594,744 

32,249 

1,192,701 

1,259,381 

414,121 

36,447 

1950    

714,939 

33,998 

1,861,517 

1,437,982 

520,312 

42,240 

1951      

1,564,558 

45,474 

872,697 

1,472,544 

567,670 

52,983 

32,512 

1952        

1,976,303 

58,270 

991,822 

1,487,605 

547,253 

58,184 

75,067 

1953      

2,671,831 

76,268 

912,918 

1,581,052 

562,026 

64,324 

104,392 

1954    

3,185,282 

90,175 

1,588,846 

1,589,618 

561.100 

66,763 

125,976 

1955    

4,232,609 

100.539 

1,759,873 

1,589.811 

620,561 

69,322 

147,095 

1956      

.       5,245,472 

115.340 

1,282,452 

1,633,533 

639,476 

73,064 

165,183 

1957 

6,391,689 

122,891 

1,504,471 

1,724,289 

700,269 

80,610 

188,844 

1958 

7,900,642 

142,714 

2,875,491 

1,798,374 

815,196 

85,397 

212,209 

1959             .      . 

.       9,388,378 

149,625 

2,790.236' 

1,858,004 

956,380 

89,066 

244,664 

Alabama     .    .   . 

116,815 

1,902 

78,077' 

52,267 

7,221 

652 

4,823 

Alaska    

3,746 

83 

15.044 

1,086 

1,348 

77 

Arizona     .  .     . 

48,834 

766 

99,007 

9,391 

8,029 

645 

Arkansas 

78,017 

907 

7.212 

32,004 

5,402 

1,288 

2,955 

California 

759,137 

11,608 

18,625 

266,981 

132,483 

17,512 

4,873 

Colorado     .... 

76,033 

1,149 

3,470 

59,647 

10,157 

288 

4,129 

Connecticut 

164,730 

2,593 

148.555 

20,354 

13,398 

395 

3,376 

Delaware      .... 

21,606 

435 

453,364' 

880 

1,755 

227 

242 

Dlst.  of  Col. 

31,416 

656 

7,818 

2,414 

6,081 

191 

2,189 

Florida 

298,078 

3,607 

5,780 

44,792 

18,921 

1,778 

5,078 

Georgia  .   . 

123,917 

2,101 

52,06V 

54,465 

16,456 

2,160 

10,323 

Hawaii 

17,729 

262 

37.528 

1,004 

4,028 

71 

892 

Idaho 

32,835 

477 

321,249 

5,896 

3,339 

143 

786 

Illinois      .  . 

583,804 

10,429 

19,208 

65.610 

61,742 

2,993 

17,383 

Indiana 

274,794 

4,347 

31,762 

21,061 

13,661 

1,593 

Iowa 

164,237 

2,404 

29.127 

30,724 

12,781 

1,491 

Kansas 

.      ...          115,484 

1,621 

25,631 

27,618 

8,863 

612 

4,086 

Kentucky 

.    .          144,914 

2,154 

30,143 

28,909 

17,966 

1,657 

3,983 

Louisiana 

95,256 

1,833 

11,963 

97,692 

25,639 

2,316 

9,541 

Maine       . 

.     .               63.476 

913 

13,028 

8,723 

6,119 

361 

1,339 

Maryland         .    .. 

....          123,581 

2.556 

34,923 

6,673 

10,815 

334 

4,104 

Massachusetts 

358.743 

5,541 

33,667 

96,257 

25,846 

2,869 

13,455 

Michigan 

438,331 

6,864 

193,522 

55,270 

40,599 

1,639 

3,924 

Minnesota    .  . 

183,208 

2,554 

197,371' 

48,632 

16,437 

1,293 

1,521 

Mississippi   .. 

70,339 

1,009 

186,317' 

28,698 

8,497 

2,658 

2,577 

Missouri   

.    ..           249,308 

3,772 

51,389 

80,836 

25,833 

3,835 

10,521 

Montana    

37,545 

558 

36.949 

5,692 

2,785 

320 

1232 

Nebraska    ..       .. 

.   .            78,943 

1,090 

56,004' 

12,732 

3,528 

935 

1,254 

Nevada 

.     .            10,237 

246 

9,077 

2,126 

1,028 

193 

New  Hampshire    . 

...    .           41,541 

647 

14,081 

4,321 

1,886 

214 

379 

New  Jersey 
New  Mexico 

.   ..   .         378,068 
23,066 

6,481 
417 

37,699 
6.273 

19,204 
7,612 

17,610 
9,404 

896 
284 

6,174 
1,670 

New  York 

.       1,057,522 

17,787 

3,542 

104,211 

129,625 

5,144 

45,465 

North  Carolina    . 

158,326 

2,633 

1.484 

23,488 

22,659 

2,954 

9,252 

North  Dakota 

28,627 

431 

10,461 

7,422 

2,914 

84 

1,156 

Ohio 

546,463 

8,807 

35,897 

71,444 

29,209 

2,844 

7,977 

Oklahoma      .    ... 

...   .          101,544 

1,596 

16.212 

80,629 

21,508 

2,027 

8,531 

Oregon 

114,322 

1,547 

59,762 

17,119 

9,457 

288 

5,005 

Pennsylvania   ..   . 

722,989 

11,990 

10,861' 

36,053 

61,024 

13,300 

11,054 

Puerto  Rico 

30,554 

380 

3,976 

8.418 

176 

2,194 

Rhode  Island 

60,815 

989 

10,380 

6,267 

6.792 

112 

2,432 

South  Carolina 

73,650 

1,396 

4,467 

15,685 

6,293 

882 

3,227 

South  Dakota 

34,676 

487 

6,978 

6,196 

3,594 

115 

702 

Tennessee  ... 

.       .          134,444 

2,198 

3,606 

28,937 

17,756 

1,610 

3,730 

Texas    

319,850 

5,673 

8,286 

136,197 

21.272 

4,224 

2,662 

Utah       

35,122 

512 

250,941 

6,661 

5.280 

178 

1,745 

Vermont  

.  .     .            24,338 

361 

3,073 

3,816 

1.421 

93 

512 

Virgin  Islands 

423 

7 

160 

105 

6 

30 

Virginia      
Washington       , 
West  VlrginU 

148,091 
167,374 
108,289 

2,748 
2,285 
1,462 

6,439 
6,438 
7,521 

7,214 
57,539 
8,950 

8.620 
22,407 
21,531 

661 
907 
513 

3,174 
7,431 
3,389 

Wisconsin 

241,320 

3,690 

30,184 

33,413 

15,673 

964 

1,726 

Wyoming    

13,869 

245 

47,772 

3,055 

1,163 

58 

461 

Foreign 

58,002 

419 

•  Fiscal  years  ended  June  30.  *  State  distribution  estimate 
Federal  employees  made  by  the  States  as  agents  of  the 

«w~*  J«  "^jw-  y^sr!"?  iy°A  ™ 

d.  •  Adjusted  for  voided  benefit  checks.  Excludes  payments  to 
Federal  government*    *  Beginning  with  H*ffJ  year  1951,  ind 
nthly  benefits  not  paid  before  1940.     'Includes  payments 

^-•_*      J_          *>«_              _      ..l^V.         Witt   .  _*_        %.»  •»_      •           ,*».••                        \fltft                       • 

unemployed 

made  under 

mcnts  are  also  reflected  in  funds  available  for  these  States. 
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TABLE  3— EXPENDITURES  FOR  PUBLIC  ASSISTANCE 
PAYMENTS  AND  ADMINISTRATION  UNDER  THE 
SOCIAL  SECURITY  ACT,  FISCAL  YEARS  1948-1959  • 


Program 
and 

Amount 

Percentage  Distribution 
Federal    State      Local 

Fiscal  Year 

(fl,000) 

Funds 

Funds 

Funds 

Old-age  assistance 

1948  

1,093,984 

51.8 

42.0 

6.2 

1949  

,325,920 

54.8 

40.3 

49 

1950  .  .  . 

,510,933 

54.6 

41.2 

42 

1951 

,549,196 

537 

40.1 

62 

1952                   .    . 

.572,790 

52.5 

41.0 

6.5 

1953 

,671,805 

55.0 

38.7 

6.2 

1954 

,684,409 

56.0 

375 

6.5 

1955 

,686,441 

55.4 

377 

70 

1956      .    . 

,735,436 

54.0 

389 

71 

1957 

,831,263 

55.2 

38.0 

69 

1958 

,911,217 

55.4 

37.7 

69 

1959    . 

,973,089 

58.3 

35.1 

6.7 

Aid  to  dependent  children 

1948 

352,295 

39.4 

483 

12.3 

1949  .    . 

446,231 

43.1 

456 

11.3 

1950 

559,905 

44.1 

445 

11  4 

1951 

613,924 

50.8 

381 

11  1 

1952      . 

598,644 

52.0 

37.1 

11.0 

1953 

618,294 

55.9 

339 

102 

1954 

619,237 

57.2 

31.9 

109 

1955 

683,907 

566 

31  6 

11  7 

1956 

708,289 

560 

320 

120 

1957 

776,477 

58.0 

306 

11.4 

1958            .      . 

902,651 

587 

303 

11  0 

1959 

1,056,618 

59.1 

29.6 

113 

Aid  to  the  blind 

1948    . 

33,289 

49.4 

41.2 

94 

1949  

39,503 

51.9 

41.2 

6.8 

1950    . 

45,551 

51.7 

430 

5.2 

1951  .      . 

57,033 

462 

456 

82 

1952      .    .      .. 

62,942 

47.0 

45.3 

7.8 

1953        

69  508 

48  8 

43  8 

7  5 

1954      

72',  129 

49.5 

42.7 

7*8 

1955                 .     . 

75,009 

490 

42.7 

8.2 

1956  . 

79,110 

478 

434 

88 

1957 

87,293 

47.6 

44  1 

8.3 

1958      .      . 

92,549 

478 

439 

83 

1959 

96,806 

496 

420 

84 

Aid  to  the  permanently 
and  totally  disabled  * 

1951 

38,014 

47.1 

41  8 

11  1 

1952 

85,922 

492 

39  7 

11  1 

1953 

116,971 

51.1 

375 

11  4 

1954 

141,418 

51.2 

360 

12  8 

1955 

164,342 

503 

356 

142 

1956 

185,237 

494 

366 

14  1 

1957 

211,170 

513 

35  8 

12  9 

1958 

238,037 

52.3 

354 

12  2 

1959 

273,290 

553 

33  1 

11  6 

Federal  administrative  expenses.     »  Program  initiated 


Table  3  shows  the  total  amount  spent  for  assis- 
tance and  administration  for  old-age  assistance,  aid 
to  the  blind,  aid  to  dependent  children,  and  aid  to 
the  permanently  and  totally  disabled  under  the  So- 
cial Security  Act  in  the  fiscal  years  1948-59  and 
distributes  the  amounts  by  percentage  according  to 
the  source  of  funds  (Federal,  State,  and  local  gov- 
ernment). 

Maternal  and  Child  Health  Services,  Services  for  Crip. 
pled  Children,  and  Child  Welfare  Services.  Federal 
grants  under  the  Social  Security  Act  are  made  to 
States  to  help  them  extend  and  improve  their  State 
and  local  community  health  and  welfare  services  for 
children  and  maternity  services  for  mothers.  All  50 
States,  the  District  of  Columbia,  Puerto  Rico,  the 
Virgin  Islands,  and  Guam  received  Federal  grants 
for  these  programs  during  1959  (except  for  one 
State  that  has  no  crippled  children's  program  under 
the  Act). 

During  fiscal  1959,  Federal  grants  amounting  to 
$16.5  million  were  made  to  the  States  for  maternal 
and  child  health  services.  These  grants  are  made  to 
State  public  health  agencies  whose  responsibility  it 
is  to  assist  local  health  departments  in  developing 
and  providing  health  services  to  children  from  birth 
through  school  age,  and  to  mothers  before  and  after 
childbirth.  In  general,  these  services  are  primarily  to 


promote  health.  Most  frequently  they  include  pre- 
natal clinics,  child  health  conferences  for  children 
of  preschool  age,  home  nursing  visits,  medical  and 
dental  services  for  children  of  school  age.  and  nutri- 
tional and  mental  health  programs.  The  services 
vary  considerably  from  State  to  State  and  from  com- 
munity to  community.  All  States  use  some  funds  for 
the  training  of  professional  workers  needed  for 
these  services. 

For  services  for  crippled  children,  Federal  grants 
during  the  fiscal  year  1959  amounted  to  $15.2  mil- 
lion. This  money  goes  to  help  States  extend  and  im- 
prove their  services  for  children  who  are  crippled 
or  suffering  from  conditions  that  may  lead  to  crip- 
pling. The  services  include  operation  of  diagnostic 
clinics,  where  a  child  with  a  handicapping  condi- 
tion can  be  brought  for  a  free  diagnosis,  and  provi- 
sion of  medical,  surgical,  corrective,  and  other 
services,  hospitalization,  and  aftercare. 

For  child  welfare  services,  Federal  grants  to 
States  amounted  to  $11.8  million  in  fiscal  1959. 
These  funds  go  to  State  welfare  departments.  Child 
welfare  services  are  social  services  for  children,  usu- 
ally provided  by  child  welfare  workers  in  local  com- 
munities. The  first  concern  of  these  workers  is  to 
strengthen  family  life.  They  also  help  children  who 
are  having  difficulty  in  getting  along  with  others, 
unmarried  mothers  and  babies  born  out  of  wedlock, 
and  children  who  are  being  neglected  or  abused. 

When  children  cannot  receive  the  care  they  need 
in  their  own  homes,  the  child  welfare  workers  help 
to  make  other  plans  for  their  care,  either  in  foster- 
family  homes  or  in  institutions.  They  place  children 
for  adoption  when  it  has  been  determined  that  the 
child  must  be  permanently  removed  from  his  own 
home;  find  day  care  for  children  of  working  mothers; 
and  work  with  public  and  private  organizations  and 
lay  groups  in  building  better  community  conditions 
for  children. 

The  amendments  also  called  for  the  establishment 
of  an  Advisory  Council  on  Child  Welfare  Services 
to  make  recommendations  and  advise  the  Secretary 
of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  on  the  child  wel- 
fare provisions  of  the  Social  Security  Act.  The  coun- 
cil held  its  first  meeting  in  May  and  submitted  its 
report  to  the  Secretary  and  to  Congress  before  the 
beginning  of  1960. 

Federal  Credit  Unions.  In  June  1959,  about  9,300 
credit  unions,  chartered  under  the  Federal  Credit 
Union  Act,  were  in  operation,  with  a  total  member- 
ship of  5.4  million  persons.  The  Social  Security  Ad- 
ministration has  the  responsibility  for  supervising 
these  credit  unions,  which  are  cooperative  associa- 
tions organized  to  promote  thrift  among  members 
and  to  create  for  them  a  source  of  loans  for  provi- 
dent and  productive  purposes.  Membership  is  lim- 
ited to  groups  of  persons  naving  a  common  bond  of 
association,  residence,  or  occupation. 

Unemployment  Insurance  and  Employment  Service. 
Since  August  1949,  when  the  Bureau  of  Employ- 
ment Security  was  transferred  from  the  Social  Se- 
curity Administration,  the  Federal  phases  of  this 
twofold  program  have  been  administered  by  the 
U.S.  Department  of  Labor.  About  9.37  million  work- 
ers (including  veterans)  filed  new  job  applications 
with  State  employment  services  during  the  calendar 
year  1959,  and  local  employment  security  offices 
made  more  than  10  million  nonfarm  job  referrals 
and  about  5.7  million  nonfarm  placements. 

Under  the  State  unemployment  insurance  pro- 
grams (and  the  program  for  unemployed  Federal 
workers,  for  whicn  the  States  act  as  agents  for  the 
Federal  government)  some  6  million  unemployed 
persons  drew  one  or  more  benefit  checks  during  the 
fiscal  year  ended  June  1959.  Hie  average  beneficiary 
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drew  benefits  for  15.4  weeks,  and  his  average  check 
amounted  to  $30.58.  The  total  amount  paldout  was 
$2,845  million,  representing  compensation  for  al- 
most 93  million  weeks  of  unemployment. 

To  essist  the  abnormally  large  number  of  unem- 
ployed workers  who  had  exhausted  their  benefit 
rights  during  the  recession  of  late  1957  and  early 

1958,  the  Temporary  Unemployment  Compensation 
Act  of  1958  was  enacted  in  June  1958.  In  States 
agreeing  to  accept  the  program,  additional  benefits 
could  be  paid,  with  Federal  assistance,  up  to  Apr.  1, 

1959,  to  workers  exhausting  their  rights  to  benefits. 
Because  the  number  of  workers  who  exhausted 

their  benefit  rights  continued  to  be  large,  Congress 
extended  the  temporary  program  through  June 
1959.  Under  the  Federal  and  State  temporary  pro- 
grams, about  $600  million  was  paid  out  from  June 
1958  to  July  1959,  for  these  extended  unemploy- 
ment benefits  in  36  States. 

The  steel  strike  that  began  in  July  1959  kept  the 
number  of  insured  unemployed  at  a  nigh  level  in  the 
last  half  of  the  year  particularly  in  the  steel-pro- 
ducing areas  of  the  country  (though  the  strikers 
were  eligible  for  benefits  only  in  some  of  the  States 
concerned )  and  in  other  areas  adversely  affected  by 
the  drop  in  steel  production. 

In  October  1959,  the  average  weekly  number  of 
unemployed  workers  receiving  a  check  through  a 
State  agency  was  about  1.1  million,  and  the  average 
amount  of  the  check  was  $30.81. 

— WILLIAM  L.  MITCHELL 

SOCIOLOGY.  Of  outstanding  importance  in  1959 
was  the  publication  of  Sociology  Today:  Problems 
and  Prospects  (Basic  Books).  Edited  by  Robert  K. 
Merton,  Leonard  Broom,  and  Leonard  S.  Cottrell, 
Jr.,  and  issued  under  the  auspices  of  the  American 
Sociological  Society,  it  contains  25  essays  by  as 
many  different  authors  on  inter  alia  the  following 
fields  or  specialties  of  contemporary  sociology:  gen- 
eral theoiy,  methodology;  the  sociologies  of  law, 
politics,  education,  religion,  family,  art,  science,  and 
medicine;  personality  and  social  structure;  small 
groups;  urban  and  rural  sociology;  race  and  ethnic 
lelations,  bureaucracy,  social  stratification;  occupa- 
tions; social  disorganization;  mental  illness;  crimi- 
nology; and  mass  communications.  Given  originally 
as  papers  at  the  1957  annual  meeting  of  the  Society, 
the  essays  arc  almost  without  exception  written  by 
outstanding  representatives  of  their  specialties,  and 
the  collection  of  them  into  this  volume  provides  by 
far  the  best  single  introduction  to  modern  sociologi- 
cal thinking  now  available. 

There  also  appeared  in  1959  two  important 
papers  on  the  principle  of  functionalism,  the  domi- 
nant orientation  in  sociological  inquiry  at  least  since 
the  publication  of  Robert  K.  Merton's  essay,  "Mani- 
fest and  latent  functions"  ( in  his  Social  Theory  and 
Social  Structure,  The  Free  Press,  1949;  rev.  ed., 
1956)  and  Talcott  Parson's  theoretical  monograph, 
The  Social  System  (The  Free  Press,  1951).  As  usu- 
ally interpreted  in  sociology  this  principle  holds 
that:  the  basic  state  of  social  systems  is  their  degree 
of  integration,  the  significant  events  and  structures 
of  systems  are  those  having  consequences  for  this 
state,  and  die  significance  of  particular  events  or 
structures  depends  on  whether,  and  in  what  degree, 
they  are  functional  (or  dysfunctional)  for  the  sys- 
tem^) in  which  they  are  implicated.  Criticism  of 
this  principle,  and  there  has  been  no  dearth  of  it, 
has  in  the  past  been  directed  mainly  at  its  sub- 
stantive implications  (it  is  held  to  divert  attention 
from  the  study  of  social  conflict  and  coercion)  or  at 
its  ideological  import  (it  is  held  to  have  a  con- 
servative bias).  In  contrast  the  two  recent  contribu- 
tions examine  its  status  as  a  general  mode  of  in- 
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The  Princeton  logician.  Carl  G.  Hempel, 
logic  of  functional  analysis,"  in  Llewellyn 
,  ed.,  Symposium  on  Sociological  Theory,  Row, 
Peterson,  and  Co.),  after  reviewing  the  explanatory, 
predictive,  and  empirical  import  of  functionalist 
statements,  concludes  that  functionalism  is,  prop- 
erly speaking,  not  a  system  of  inquiry  so  much  as  a 
general  statement  that  inquiry  should  concern  itself 
with  the  self-regulatory  features  of  social  systems. 
( See  also  the  complementary  essay  by  Ernest  Nagel, 
"A  formalization  of  functionalism,"  in  his  Logic 
Without  Metaphysics,  The  Free  Press,  1957.) 
Kingsley  Davis  presented  the  other  basic  criticism 
in  his  Presidential  Address  to  the  American  Socio- 
logical Society  at  its  annual  meeting  in  Chicago  in 
September  ("The  myth  of  functional  analysis  as  a 
special  method  in  sociology  and  anthropology," 
American  Sociological  Review  24  (1959);  757- 
772).  Functionalism,  he  suggests,  is  not  a  specific 
principle  of  inquiry  but  rather  the  one  main  general 
orientation  that  informs  virtually  all  types  of  theo- 
retical analysis  in  sociology,  and  therefore  argu- 
ments about  it  should  be  viewed  as  arguments  about 
the  nature  of  sociological  inquiry  per  se.  It  would 
appear  that  these  two  papers,  in  conjunction  with 
several  others,  signal  the  end  of  functionalism  as 
an  issue  and  its  incorporation  into  the  body  of  gen- 
erally accepted  sociological  postulates. 

Special  Sociologies.  Developments  in  three  special- 
ties warrant  attention  here.  The  first  is  in  the  sociol- 
ogy of  politics,  for  this  field,  which  has  been  slowly 
regaining  the  prominence  it  once  held,  saw  the  pub- 
lication of  four  major  works.  William  Kornhauser, 
in  The  Politics  of  Mass  Society  (The  Free  Press), 
presents  a  carefully  worked  out  analytic  model  of 
the  mass  society  and  then  shows  through  a  judicious 
review  of  available  data  that  anti-democratic  mass 
mo/ements,  and  in  particular  the  receptivity  of 
people  to  mass  symbols  and  leaders,  occur  when 
few  or  no  important  groups  intervene  between  the 
political  elites  and  the  rest  of  the  members  of  a 
society.  The  dominant  social  trends  of  democratiza- 
tion, urbanization,  and  industrialization  give  rise 
to  such  movements,  he  suggests,  only  if  they  proceed 
so  rapidly  and  discontimiously  as  to  generate  wide- 
spread anomie  and  alienation  by  destroying  and  not 
replacing  the  existing  intermediate  groups.  Other- 
wise, these  trends  create  conditions  that  effectively 
block  the  development  of  anti-democratic  mass 
movements.  A  case  in  point  is  provided  by  a  study 
of  George  McLain's  California  Institute  of  Social 
Welfare,  a  deviant  political  movement  ostensibly 
aiming  to  improve  the  financial  position  of  old  peo- 
ple. In  Old  Age  and  Political  Behavior  ( University 
of  California  Press),  Frank  A.  Pinner,  Paul  Jacobs, 
and  Philip  Selznick  show  that  the  "movement"  re- 
sulted from  McLain's  political  entrepreneurship  in 
conjunction  with  the  isolation  and  status-anxieties 
characteristic  of  older  people  in  modern  society,  and 
that  its  effectiveness  has  so  far  been  severely  lim- 
ited, despite  its  appeal  and  the  size  of  its  member- 
ship, because  McLam  has  attempted  to  challenge  in- 
stead of  to  work  within  the  existing  pluralistic  struc- 
ture of  power.  The  third  study  in  this  field,  Herbert 
H.  Hyman's  monograph,  Political  Socialization  ( The 
Free  Press),  opens  up  an  area  so  far  not  systemati- 
cally treated  in  political  sociology,  for  it  organizes 
results  from  over  a  hundred  studies  bearing  upon 
the  learning  of  politically  relevant  patterns  of  oe- 
havior  and  attitude.  Finally,  there  appeared  Robert 
E.  Lane's  exhaustive  examination  of  the  motives, 
conditions,  and  consequences  of  individual  partici- 
pation in  political  activities  within  Western  democ- 
racies, Political  Life:  Why  People  Get  Involved  in 
Politics  (The  Free  Press). 
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All  four  of  these  studies  indicate  an  increasing 
interest  on  the  part  of  sociologists  in  the  significant 
processes  and  structure  of  modern  society.  The  same 
indication  is  provided  by  important  publications  in 
the  past  year  in  the  fields  of  social  stratification  and 
the  sociology  of  the  economy.  Basic  developments 
in  the  systematic  study  of  social  mobility,  especially 
in  methodology  and  in  our  knowledge  of  mobility 
rates  in  different  societies,  are  reported  by  Reinhard 
Bendix  and  Seymour  M.  Lipset  in  their  collection 
of  articles  written  with  a  variety  of  collabo- 
rators, Social  Mobility  in  Industrial  Society  (Uni- 
versity of  California  Press ) .  Lloyd  W.  Warner  pub- 
lished the  latest  monograph  in  his  series  on  the 
status  structure  and  value  system  of  Newburyport, 
R.I.,  The  Living  and  the  Dead:  A  Study  of  the  Sym- 
bolic Life  of  Americans  (Yale  University  Press). 
And  Ralf  Dahrcndorf,  in  a  revision  of  a  work  origi- 
nally published  in  German,  Class  and  Class  Conflict 
in  Industrial  Society  (Stanford  University  Press), 
develops  the  thesis  that  class  struggles  are  gener- 
ated, not  by  economic  structures  proper,  but  by 
authority  structures  and  so  are  inherent  in  complex 
societies,  no  matter  what  type  of  economy  they 
have. 

The  quiescent  field  of  economic  sociology  came 
to  life  with  two  books:  Neil  Smelser's  analysis  of 
the  development  of  the  British  cotton  industry  from 
1770  to  1840,  in  terms  of  a  general  theory  of  the 
structural  differentiation  of  social  systems  ( Social 
Change  in  the  Irulutfrial  Revolution,  University  of 
Chicago  Press),  and  Stanley  H.  Udy's  cross-cultural 
study  of  work  patterns  ( Organization  of  Work,  Hu- 
man Relations  Area  Files  Press ) ,  m  which  he  shows 
that  various  properties  of  production  organizations 
(eg,  complexity)  are  empirically  correlated  with 
specific  properties  of  technologies,  authority  struc- 
tures, and  reward  systems. 

Societies,  Meetings,  Etc.  Tlie  International  Socio- 
logical Association's  Fourth  World  Congress  of  So- 
ciology, held  m  Milan,  Italy,  in  September  under 
the  auspices  of  Unesco,  attracted  over  1,400  per- 
sons from  all  parts  of  the  world  In  its  three  plenary 
sessions,  papers  were  delivered  by  Robert  K.  Merton 
of  the  United  States  arid  Raymond  Aron  of  France 
on  "Sociology  and  its  Social  Context",  by  Gunnar 
Myrdal  of  Sweden,  C  Bettelheim  of  France,  and 
S.  Ossowski  of  Poland  on  "Sociological  Aspects  of 
Social  Planning",  and  by  Paul  F.  Lazarsfeld  of  the 
United  States,  Jean  Stoetzel  of  France,  and  Rene 
Koenig  of  Germany  on  "Developments  in  Socio- 
logical Methods."  In  addition  over  150  papers  were 
given  in  the  14  sections  devoted  to  various  fields  of 
application  of  sociological  knowledge  (industry, 
agriculture,  education,  regional  and  town  planning, 
public  health,  mass  communications,  population, 
social  welfare  planning  and  administration,  prob- 
lems of  economic  growth  in  underdeveloped  coun- 
tries, ethnic  and  racial  relations,  the  family,  leisure, 
and  medicine),  and  in  the  ten  sections  devoted  to 
developments  in  sociological  methods  (experimen- 
tal methods,  observational  methods,  multivanate 
surveys,  small-group  analysis,  historical  sociology, 
the  comparative  method,  selected  problems  of  sta- 
tistical method,  application  of  mathematics  to  so- 
ciology, approaches  of  social  anthropology,  and  in- 
terrelations of  psychology  and  psychoanalysis  with 
sociology ) . 

The  presence  of  a  large  official  Russian  delega- 
tion—at the  last  minute  Russian  was  added  to  Ital- 
ian, French,  and  English  as  one  of  the  official  lan- 
guages of  the  Congress— is  worth  noting,  for  only  in 
1958  was  the  Soviet  Sociological  Association 
founded  (Voprosy  filosofii,  1958,  no.  8,  185  ff.). 
The  Presidium  of  the  Academy  of  Science  of  the 


Soviet  Union  announced  that  this  association,  the 
purpose  of  which  is  to  facilitate  the  international 
exchange  of  personnel  and  publications  and  to 
represent  the  Soviet  Union  at  international  confer- 
ences (only  the  Russians  came  to  the  Milan  Con- 
press  as  an  official  delegation),  will  draw  its  mem- 
bers from  the  Institutes  of  Philosophy.  Jurispru- 
dence, and  Ethnography  of  the  National  Academy 
of  the  U.S.S.R.,  the  Philosophic  Faculty  of  the 
Lomosonov  University  in  Moscow,  the  Scientific 
Institute  for  Labor  Research  under  the  Ministry  of 
the  U.S.S.R.,  and  the  Institutes  of  Philosophy,  Ju- 
risprudence, arid  Economics  of  the  Acaaemy  of 
Science  of  the  Ukraine,  White  Russia,  Uzbekistan, 
Georgia,  and  Kazakhstan 

In  the  United  States  founded  in  1959  were  the 
Wisconsin  Sociological  Association,  the  Center  for 
Research  on  Conflict  Resolution  at  the  University  of 
Michigan,  the  Research  Center  on  Family  Develop- 
ment at  Community  Studies,  Inc.,  Kansas  City,  and 
the  Behavioral  Research  Service  Department  at 
General  Electric  Co.  In  addition,  the  National  Sci- 
ence Foundation  opened  the  Office  of  Social  Sci- 
ences under  the  direction  of  Dr.  Henry  Riecken 
The  American  Sociological  Society  changed  its  name 
to  the  American  Sociological  Association. 

The  Jewish  Journal  of  Sociology  was  launched  in 
London,  and  Boston  University  began  publishing 
The  Arts  and  the  Be}iavioral  Sciences.  Among  the 
pn/cs  distributed  were  the  following,  the  Maclvri 
award  to  A  B.  Hollingshead  and  Frederick  C.  Red- 
lich  for  their  monograph,  Social  Class  and  Mental 
Illness,  the  E.  A.  Burgess  award  to  Daniel  R.  Miller 
and  Guy  E.  Swanson  for  their  study,  The  Changing 
American  Parent,  and  the  Ainsfield-Wolf  award  to 
George  E.  Simpson  and  J.  Milton  Yinger  for  their 
textbook,  Racial  and  Cultural  Minorities 

—TERENCE  K    HOPKINS 

SOIL  CONSERVATION  SERVICE.  A  scientific  and  tech- 
nical agency  of  the  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture, 
established  in  1935  by  the  Soil  Conservation  Act. 
The  Service  is  charged  with  the  responsibility  for 
developing  and  carrying  out  a  permanent  national 
soil  and  water  conservation  program  that  will  pro- 
tect and  improve  the  agricultural  land  of  the  coun- 
try. During  fiscal  1959,  its  technicians  worked  di- 
lectly  with  farmers  and  ranchers  in  2,861  soil  con- 
servation districts  covering  1,661,968,284  acres  in 
all  States  and  Territories.  At  the  end  of  the  year,  the 
Service  had  helped  1,859,439  farmers  and  ranchers 
in  preparing  complete  soil  and  water  conservation 
plans  for  their  land.  At  the  same  time,  the  agency's 
soil  specialists  had  made  soil  surveys  on  709  million 
acres  of  farm  and  range  land. 

The  Service  also  carries  out  the  Department's  re- 
sponsibilities in  watershed-protection  and  flood-pre- 
vention projects  and  river-basin  investigations.  By 
September  1959,  a  total  of  1,199  watershed  protec- 
tion associations  had  been  organized  by  the  people, 
498  watersheds  had  been  approved  for  planning  by 
the  Service,  and  the  work  of  applying  conservation 
plans  had  started  in  209  watersheds. 

Among  completed  projects  for  water  conservation 
and  flooa  control  were  1,114  flood  water  retarding 
dams,  2,823  structures  for  stream  stabilization  and 
sediment  control;  1,664  miles  of  stream  channel  im- 
provement; 177  miles  of  water  diversions;  and  334,- 
124  acres  planted  to  trees,  shrubs,  grasses,  and  le- 
gumes for  control  of  roadside  erosion.  Farmers  in 
the  watersheds  had  planted  1.8  million  acres  to  pas- 
tures and  were  using  contour  farming  on  2.5  million 
acres  of  cropland. 

A  long-term  conservation  program  for  the  Great 
Plains,  administered  by  the  Soil  Conservation  Ser- 
vice, began  operations  on  the  land  in  January  1958. 


Three  Pto|ect  Mercuiy  astronauts,  above 
tumble  weightlessly  in  the  padded  cabin  of 
a  looping  plane  as  part  of  training  for  the 
first  manned  satellite  'Wide  World  A 
spiral  galaxy  in  Cepheus  at  riqht,  was  pho 
tographed  with  the  100  md.  Hooker  trie 
scope  Mount  Wilson  and  Palomar  Ohscrva 
fonei  Photo1  Below  Captain  Jacques  Yves 
Cousteau  emerges  from  a  |et  propelled 
diving  saucoi  on  his  oceanographic  re- 
search vessel,  Calypso  (Uri/fed  Nations' 


The  far  side  of  the  moon  as  photographed  by 
the  Soviet  "automatic  space  station/'  Lunik  III, 
which  circled  the  moon  in  October  and  transmitted 
the  photo  back  to  earth  by  television.  (Sovfofo) 
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By  October  1959,  a  total  of  4,248  fanners  and  ranch- 
era,  whose  lands  totaled  13.8  million  acres,  had  made 
applications  to  cooperate  in  the  program,  and  the 
Service  was  already  assisting  2,886  plains  fanners 
who  had  begun  applying  the  special  wind-erosion 
control  practices  on  tneir  land. 

Some  conservation  practices  newly  applied  during 
the  fiscal  year  1959.  with  assistance  of  Soil  Con- 
servation Service  technicians,  were  as  follows:  con- 
tour crop  rotations  6,495,194  acres,  crop  residue 
utilization  8.870,037  acres,  terracing  46,011  miles, 
66,809  ponds  for  water  storage,  grass  waterways 
65.573  acres,  drainage  1.756,801  acres,  wildlife 
habitat  536.815  acres,  land  clearing  344,391  acres, 
pasture  and  range  planting  4,761,346  acres,  con- 
servation use  of  grazing  land  33,706,491  acres,  wind- 
break planting  3,823  miles,  land  leveling  for  irriga- 
tion 526,528  acres,  soilbank  leveling  5,085,647  cubic 
yards. 

Land  use  conversions  for  conservation  purposes 
during  1959  included  change  from  cropland  to  grass 
2,489,758  acres,  and  cropland  to  woods  549,050 
acres. 

A  soil  conservation  postage  stamp,  issued  Aug.  26, 
1959,  commemorated  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  cen- 
tury of  cooperative  work  to  protect  and  improve  the 
soil  resources  of  the  nation. 

SOMALIA.  A  UN  Trust  Territory  scheduled  to  be- 
come independent  in  1960,  situated  on  the  east  coast 
of  Africa  between  Kenya  and  the  Gulf  of  Aden,  for- 
merly known  as  Italian  Somaliland.  Area:  198,283 
sq.mi.  Pop.  (1957  est):  1,310,000,  including  4,325 
Italians  and  377  non-Italians.  Capital:  Mogadiscio 
(83,115  inhabitants  in  1957).  In  1957-58  there 
were  308  schools  on  all  levels,  with  808  teachers 
and  34,297  pupils. 

Production  and  Trad*.  About  90  percent  of  the  pop- 
ulation, of  which  hah0  is  nomadic  or  semi-nomadic, 
works  at  agriculture  and  cattle  raising  even  though 
40  percent  of  the  land  is  arid  and  unsuitable  for 
farming.  In  1957,  there  were  60,000  metric  tons  of 
bananas,  117,790  metric  tons  of  durra,  and  48,606 
metric  tons  of  maize  produced.  In  1957  imports  to- 
taled 116.8  million  Somalis;  exports  76.7  million 
Somalis.  Italy  took  75.6  percent  of  the  exports  and 
provided  43  percent  of  the  imports. 

Transportation  and  Communication.  In  1957  there 
were  9,442  km.  of  roads.  A  total  of  5,886  motor 
vehicles  were  registered.  Somalia  harbors  were  vis- 
ited by  1.093  ships  in  1957,  and  261  aircraft  landed 
at  Mogadiscio.  There  were  1,351  telephones  in  use. 

Oovornmtnt.  The  budget  for  1957  balanced  at 
101.1  million  Somalis,  One  Somalo  is  equal  to  U.S.- 
$0.14.  The  chief  Italian  representative  in  the  terri- 
tory is  the  administrator.  In  1956,  a  purely  Somali 
government,  with  limited  executive  authority  and 
headed  by  a  prime  minister  and  a  Legislative  As- 
sembly, were  created.  Elections  were  held  in  1959  as 
the  Territory  prepared  to  receive  its  independence 
in  1960.  ( See  Events  below. )  Administrator:  Enrico 
Anzilotti.  Premier:  Abdullah!  Issa. 

Evtnts,  19S9.  Preparations  for  Somalia's  indepen- 
dence in  1960  continued  at  an  accelerated  pace  dur- 
ing the  last  full  year  under  Italian  trusteeship.  An- 
nouncement was  made  that  Somalia  would  become 
independent  on  July  I,  1960,  some  five  months 
sooner  than  had  been  anticipated.  Final  plans  for  an 
orderly  transfer  of  governmental  functions,  the  elec- 
tion of  the  Legislative  Assembly,  which  is  also  to 
function  as  a  Constituent  Assembly,  and  further 
Somalization  of  the  governmental  services  took  place 
during  1959. 

In  accordance  with  Article  25  of  the  Trusteeship 
Agreement,  Italy  submitted  to  die  UN  Trusteeship 
Council  in  July  a  report  detailing  plans  for  the  or- 


derly transfer  of  all  governmental  functions  to  a 
duly  constituted  independent  government  Italy 
pointed  out  that  the  transfer  of  functions,  begun 
several  years  ago,  was  virtually  complete  as  Somalia 
already  enjoyed  a  broad  measure  of  self-govern- 
ment. Even  in  the  area  of  foreign  affairs,  which  had 
remained  fully  within  the  control  of  the  Italian 
Administrator,  steps  were  taken  to  have  Somali 
government  officials  participate  in  order  to  facilitate 
training  of  future  diplomatic  personnel. 

The  all-important  election  of  a  Legislative  As- 
sembly, which  is  to  serve  as  a  Constituent  Assembly 
in  drafting  Somalia's  new  constitution,  took  place 
from  Mar.  4-8,  1959.  The  election,  Somalia's  first 
general  election  to  be  held  under  universal  suffrage 
for  men  and  women,  gave  the  incumbent  govern- 
ment party,  the  Somali  Youth  League  (SYL),  an 
overwhelming  victory.  Receiving  237,134  votes,  it 
elected  83  out  of  the  90-member  Assembly.  The 
Independent  Constitutional  Somali  party  (Hisbia 
Dasturi  Mustaquil  Somalia-HDMS )  received  40,- 
857  votes  and  elected  five  representatives,  while  the 
Liberal  Somali  Youth  Party  (PLGS)  received  35,- 
769  votes,  electing  two  representatives.  Prior  to  the 
elections,  the  four  opposition  parties,  the  HDMS. 
the  PLGS,  the  Greater  Somalia  League  (GSL)  and 
the  Somali  National  Union  (SNU)  had  jointly  pro- 
tested some  features  of  the  electoral  law  and  threat- 
ened to  boycott  the  elections  unless  certain  changes 
were  made.  The  government  succeeded  in  mollify- 
ing part  of  the  opposition  to  the  extent  that  oppo- 
sition party  lists  were  presented  in  13  of  the  30 
election  districts.  The  elections  were  held  without 
incident,  although  prior  to  the  elections  some  dis- 
turbances occurred.  On  February  24-25  riots  in 
Mogadishu  brought  death  to  one  person  and  injuries 
to  nine  rioters  and  four  policemen  while  some  280 
persons  were  arrested.  The  outbreak  of  violence  was 
connected  to  the  opposition  parties'  election  de- 
mands and  was  largely  stirred  up  by  the  GSL  and 
the  SNU.  The  hostility  of  these  two  groups  to  the 
government  had  become  more  vehement  through- 
out the  year,  as  they  stressed  their  demands  for  the 
union  of  all  the  Somalis  living  in  Somalia,  British 
Somaliland,  French  Somaliland,  and  in  the  border 
provinces  of  Ethiopia  and  Kenya.  In  addition  these 
two  groups  had  an  orientation  strongly  in  favor  of 
the  United  Arab  Republic.  In  September  the  gov- 
ernment of  Premier  Abdullahi  Issa  arrested  Raji 
Muhammed  Hussein,  leader  of  the  GSL,  and  40  of 
his  followers,  charging  them  with  inciting  diso- 
bedience of  law  andoFstirring  up  tribal  hatred.  At 
about  the  same  time,  Issa  announced  the  formation 
of  a  new  Pan-Somali  National  Movement,  with 
representatives  of  all  territories  inhabited  by  So- 
malis, pledged  to  seek  Somali  unity  by  legal  and 
peaceful  means.  By  this  action,  it  became  quite  clear 
mat  the  question  of  Somali  Union  had  become  a 
central  issue  in  Somali  politics,  which  no  Somali 
leader  could  oppose  or  ignore. 

Following  the  elections,  Premier  Issa,  leader  of 
the  SYL  and  Somalia's  first  premier,  reconstituted 
his  government  on  June  27.  In  the  new  government 
Issa  concurrently  assumed  the  post  of  Minister  of 
Interior  and  that  of  the  premiership  with  all  other 
posts  going  to  SYL. 

With  the  election  of  the  new  Legislative  Assem- 
bly, the  stage  was  set  for  consideration  of  the  draft 
constitution  prepared  last  year  by  the  special  Po- 
litical Committee.  Toward  the  end  of  the  year  the 
Legislative  Assembly  had  before  it  a  bill,  approved 
by  the  Council  of  Ministers  on  November  2,  which 
will  confer  upon  the  Legislative  Assembly  full  con- 
stituent authority,  which  will  not  be  subject  to  the 
Italian  Administrator's  veto. 
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The  problem  of  the  disputed  border  between  So- 
malia and  Ethiopia  remained  unresolved  in  1959 
despite  the  appointment  of  Trygve  Lie,  former  Sec- 
retary-General of  the  United  Nations,  as  an  inde- 
pendent person  to  assist  the  parties  in  drafting  the 
terms  for  arbitration.  —BENJAMIN  RIVUN 

SOMAULAND,  British.  A  British  protectorate  in 
northeast  Africa  on  the  shore  of  the  Gulf  of  Aden. 
Area:  68,000  sq.mi.  Pop.  (1958  est.):  650,000, 
mostly  nomadic  Somali  tribes  who  are  Sunni  Mos- 
lems. Principal  towns:  Hargeisa  (capital)  30,000 in- 
habitants, Burao  10,000,  and  Berbera  (chief  port) 
15,000  in  the  hot  season  and  30,000  in  the  cold  sea- 
son. On  Jan.  1,  1959,  there  were  38  elementary 
schools  with  2,014  pupils,  one  secondary  school 
with  81  pupils,  nine  intermediate  schools  with  952 
pupils,  and  120  assisted  Koranic  schools  with  2,750 
pupils. 

Production  and  Trad*.  Herding  of  camels,  sheep, 
and  goats  provides  a  livelihood  for  the  population. 
Some  millet  is  grown  but  agriculture  is  not  con- 
ducted on  a  significant  scale.  There  are  about  12,000 
small  farms,  most  of  them  less  than  ten  acres.  In 
1957  imports  were  valued  at  £4.04  million  and 
exports  at  £1.36  million.  The  chief  exports  were 
livestock,  hides,  skins,  gums,  and  myrrh.  The  major 
imports  were  cotton  fabrics,  food,  cigarettes,  to- 
bacco, and  gasoline. 

Government.  Finance  (1958):  revenue  £996,302; 
expenditure  £1,596,788.  The  currency  is  the  East 
African  shilling,  equal  to  U.S.$0.14.  The  governor 
held  the  final  legislative  and  executive  authority, 
until  May  21, 1957,  when  a  new  Legislative  Council 
met  for  the  first  time.  Since  March  1959,  the  council 
has  consisted  of  13  elected,  three  unofficial  nomi- 
nated, and  up  to  17  official  members. 

On  Feb.  9,  1959,  the  Colonial  Office  announced 
plans  for  the  constitutional  development  of  British 
Somaliland  that  would  give  its  people  executive  re- 
sponsibility in  the  government  by  the  end  of  1960, 
and  proposals  had  been  put  forward  for  the  merger 
of  an  independent  British  Somaliland  with  Somalia, 
which  is  to  become  independent  July  1, 1960,  in  ac- 
cord with  a  date  set  by  the  UN  General  Assembly. 
Governor  and  Command  er-in- Chief:  Sir  Douglas 
Hall. 

SOMALILAND,  Fronch.  A  French  Overseas  Territory 
on  the  Gulf  of  Aden  in  northeast  Africa.  Area:  8,492 
sq.mi.  Pop.  (1957  est.):  63,700.  Capital:  Djibuti 
with  31,000  inhabitants.  Trade  (1957):  imports 
7,631.2  million  francs;  exports  500.5  million  francs. 
One  Djibuti  franc  equals  U.S. $0.0039.  Salt  is  the 
most  valuable  resource  and  principal  export;  other 
production  includes  livestock  raising  and  fishing. 
The  arid  soil  prevents  agriculture.  Imports  include 
cotton  goods,  coal,  and  sugar.  The  Territory  is  gov- 
erned by  a  governor,  a  council  of  ministers,  ana  an 
assembly.  External  affairs  and  defense  are  reserved 
to  the  French  government,  but  all  internal  affairs 
are  the  responsibility  of  the  local  ministers.  On  Dec. 
11,  1958,  French  Somaliland  voted  to  retain  its 
status  as  an  Overseas  Territory.  Chief  Minister: 
Mahmoud  Harbi.  Governor:  Jacques  Compain. 
SOUSTELLE,  Jacquos.  Minister  Delegate  to  the  Pre- 
mier of  France,  born  Feb.  3,  1912,  at  Montpellier, 
France,  and  educated  at  the  ficole  Normale  Su- 
perieure  and  the  Sorbonne.  An  anthropologist  be- 
fore World  War  II,  he  served  in  the  Free  French 
movement,  held  cabinet  posts  in  the  post-war  gov- 
ernment, and  was  Gaullist  leader  in  the  National 
Assembly  in  1956-58.  In  May  1958,  he  went  to 
Algeria,  later  becoming  Minister  of  Information  in 
the  DeGaulle  government.  In  January  1959,  he  as- 
sumed charge  of  the  Overseas  Department  and  the 
Sahara. 


SOUTH  AFRICA,  Union  off.  An  independent  member 
of  the  Commonwealth  of  Nations,  composed  of  four 
provinces:  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  Natal,  Orange  Free 
State,  and  Transvaal.  South  Africa  retains  control  of 
South- West  Africa  (q.v.),  a  former  German  terri- 
tory mandated  to  the  Union  by  the  League  of  Na- 
tions in  1920.  Seat  of  the  government:  Pretoria.  Seat 
of  the  legislature:  Cape  Town. 

Area  and  Population.  The  area  of  the  Union  is  472,- 
733  sq.mi.  Pop.  (1959  est.):  14,673,000.  In  June 
1959  the  elements  of  the  population  were  as  follows: 
white  3  million,  native  (Bantu)  9.8  million,  colored 
(mixed)  1.4  million,  Asian  450,000.  Chief  cities 
(1951  census):  Johannesburg  884,000  inhabitants, 
Cape  Town  578,000,  Durban  480,000,  Pretoria 
285,000. 

Education  and  Religion.  In  1955  there  were  approxi- 
mately 2,700  State  and  state-aided  primary  and  sec- 
ondary schools  for  Europeans,  with  about  575,000 
pupils;  and  7,500  schools  for  nonwhites,  with  1.3 
million  pupils.  In  1958  the  percentage  of  Bantu 
children  of  school  age  attending  school  was  52.  Lit- 
eracy rate  of  the  Bantu  population  rose  from  22 
percent  in  1952  to  35  percent  in  1958.  There  are 
nine  universities  and  Fort  Hare  University  College, 
which  serves  non-Europeans.  The  first  of  a  group  of 
university  colleges  for  Bantus  was  expected  to  open 
in  1960. 

The  leading  religious  groups  in  the  European 
population  (1951  census)  were:  Dutch  churches 
1,405,000,  Anglicans  416,000,  Methodists  219,000, 
Roman  Catholics  141,000,  Jews  108,000,  and  Pres- 
byterians 101,000.  In  the  nonwhite  population 
(1946)  there  were  1.1  million  Methodists,  761,000 
Native  Separatists,  741,000  Anglicans,  559,000 
members  of  Dutch  churches,  442,000  Lutherans, 
and  435,000  Roman  Catholics.  In  the  non-European 
population  there  were  also  181,000  Hindus,  110,000 
Mohammedans,  and  adherents  of  several  other 
faiths. 

Production.  South  Africa  is  the  world's  leading  gold 
producer,  with  17.7  million  oz.  produced  in  1958. 
Uranium  production  is  large,  and  in  1958  South 
Africa's  output  of  uranium  oxide  was  almost  one 
fifth  of  world  output.  Diamonds  to  the  value  of  $124 
million  were  sold  through  the  Central  Selling  Or- 
ganization in  the  first  six  months  of  1959.  Corn  is 
the  chief  cereal  product  and  wool  the  chief  pastoral 
product.  The  wool  crop  is  almost  entirely  exported. 
Dairy  products,  sugar,  tobacco,  and  fruits  are  pro- 
duced in  quantity.  Although  the  country  retains  a 
pastoral  appearance,  industries,  especially  secondary 
industries,  are  growing  rapidly.  Some  textiles  and 
machinery  are  already  exported.  The  number  of 
workers  in  industrial  establishments,  state,  and  pri- 
vate, was  almost  one  million  by  1957.  Processing  of 
food  products  is  the  chief  industry. 

Foreign  Trade.  Imports  in  1958  were  valued  at 
£557  million  and  exports  at  £390  million,  leaving 
a  large  trade  deficit.  In  the  first  six  months  of  1959 
imports  declined  to  £245  million,  £61  million  less 
than  in  the  first  half  of  1958;  and  exports  were 
£204  million  (£202  million  in  the  first  half  of 
1958),  so  that  the  trade  deficit  was  reduced.  Chief 
imports:  motor  vehicles  and  parts,  textiles,  drugs 
and  fertilizers,  and  petroleum  products.  Chief  ex- 
ports: gold,  wool,  diamonds,  and  atomic  energy  ma- 
terial (mainly  uranium).  The  United  Kingdom  and 
the  United  States  are  the  chief  suppliers  and  markets 
for  exports. 

Transportation.  The  state  transport  services  include 
railways,  harbors,  ships,  airways,  and  motor  services. 
The  South  African  Railways  and  Harbors  Adminis- 
tration operates  13,440  mi.  of  railway.  The  World 
Bank  made  a  loan  of  $11.6  million  to  South  Africa 
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on  Tune  10  for  railway  expansion.  This  was  the 
Bank's  sixth  loan  for  the  improvement  of  railway 
services,  bringing  its  total  loans  for  that  purpose  to 
almost  $137  million.  South  African  Airways,  a  part 
of  the  government  system,  runs  internal  services 
and,  with  the  British  Overseas  Airways  Corpora- 
tion, a  fast  service  to  London. 

Financ*.  In  the  budget  for  1958-59  revenue  was 
estimated  at  £311.1  million  and  expenditure  at 
£284.2  million.  The  surplus  was  to  be  applied  to 
development  expenditures.  Gold  reserves  rose  from 
£75.5  million  in  May  1958  to  £145  million  in  Oc- 
tober 1959. 

Government.  Executive  power  is  vested  in  a  gover- 
nor general  appointed  by  the  Crown,  upon  the  rec- 
ommendation of  the  South  African  government,  and 
in  the  Executive  Council  (cabinet)  which  is  respon- 
sible to  parliament.  Parliament  consists  of  a  senate 
and  a  house  of  assembly.  The  senate  has  90  mem- 
bers: 19  nominated  by  the  Governor-Ceneral-in 
Council  from  the  four  provinces  and  South- West 
Africa;  67  elected  from  the  same  areas;  and  four 
elected  according  to  the  Representation  of  Natives 
Act.  The  house  of  assembly  nas  153  members  who, 
like  senators,  must  be  persons  of  European  descent. 
Governor  General:  Charles  Swart,  appointed  after 
the  death  of  Governor  General  Dr.  Ernest  G.  Jansen 
Nov.  25,  1959.  Prime  Minister:  Dr.  H.  F.  Verwoerd. 

Events,  1959.  Racial  problems  occupied  much  of 
South  African  attention  in  1959.  On  May  26  the 
Transkei  became  an  all-black  territorial  authority, 
the  first  of  five  Bantu  administrative  units  to  be  cre- 
ated under  the  Promotion  of  Bantu  Self-Govemment 
Act.  The  government  had  already  listed  57  towns 
considered  to  be  suitable  for  white  industrial  centers 
near  the  borders  of  the  Bantustans,  or  African  re- 
serves. Not  all  white  merchants  were  willing  to 
leave  the  Bantu  areas.  The  Bantu  reserves  were  pro- 
gressively to  receive  local  autonomy,  but  the  Min- 
ister of  Bantu  Development  said  that  he  doubted 
whether  they  would  ever  become  fully  independent. 

The  ruling  that  separate  university  colleges  were 
to  be  established  for  the  Bantus  and  other  ethnic 
groups  was  opposed  by  the  open  universities  of 
Cape  Town  and  Witwaterstrand,  as  well  as  by 
Rhodes  University,  of  which  the  native  college  of 
Fort  Hare  is  a  constituent  college,  and  by  the  Uni- 
versity of  Natal,  which  has  a  nonwhite  section.  The 
University  of  Witwaterstrand  held  a  special  assem- 
bly on  April  16  to  mourn  the  "passing  of  one  of  our 
most  cherished  privileges." 

There  were  clashes  between  African  women  and 
the  Durban  authorities  in  June  and  in  August.  In  the 
first  instance  the  women  rioted  against  the  destruc- 
tion of  illegal  liquor  stills.  In  the  second,  in  which 
the  women  were  joined  by  men,  the  sparks  appeared 
to  be  wage  demands,  tax  laws,  and  the  restriction 
of  the  entry  of  Africans  into  the  towns. 

At  the  request  of  13  nations  the  South  African 
government's  policy  of  segregation  was  debated  in 
the  Political  Committee  of  the  UN  General  Assem- 
bly in  November.  The  South  African  delegation 
walked  out  of  the  committee  when  the  debate 
began.  — ALZADA  COMSTOCK 

SOUTH  AMERICA.  A  southern  continent  in  the  west- 
ern hemisphere  containing  the  republics  of  Argen- 
tina, Bolivia,  Brazil,  Chile,  Colombia,  Ecuador,  Par- 
aguay, Peru,  Uruguay,  and  Venezuela.  There  are 
also  three  colonies:  British  Guiana,  French  Guiana, 
and  Surinam.  Total  area:  6,869,884  sq.mi.  POD. 
( 1959  est. ) :  135.6  million. 

SOUTH  CAROLINA.  A  south  Atlantic  State.  Area: 
31,055  sq.mi.  Pop.  (1956  est.):  2,353,000.  Chief 
cities  (1950):  Columbia  (capital)  86,914,  Charles- 
ton 70,174,  Greenville  58,161,  Spartanburg  36,795. 


Nickname,  The  Palmetto  State.  Motto,  Animto 
Opibusque  Parati  (Prepared  in  Mind  and  Re- 
sources). Tree,  Palmetto.  Flower,  Yellow  Jessamine. 
Bird,  Carolina  Wren.  Song,  Carolina.  Entered  the 
Union,  May  23,  1788.  See  EDUCATION,  SCHOOLS, 
VITAL  STATISTICS. 

Finance.  For  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30,  1958. 
general  revenue  amounted  to  $266.5  million;  and 
general  expenditure,  $270.1  million.  Borrowing  dur- 
ing the  fiscal  year  amounted  to  $54.9  million;  debt 
redemption  was  $18  million. 

Elections.  There  were  no  general  elections  for  ma- 
jor state-wide  office  in  1959. 

Legislation.  The  State  legislature  met  in  regular 
session  from  January  13  through  May  22.  The  gen- 
eral fund  appropriation  was  $158  million,  an  in- 
crease of  $4  million  over  the  last  fiscal  year.  Most  of 
the  difference  resulted  from  increases  for  education. 
A  tax  program  estimated  to  yield  $28  million  annu- 
ally in  general  fund  revenue  was  enacted.  The  main 
measure  in  the  program  established  withholding  for 
personal  income  taxes,  eliminated  a  $500  exemption 
for  Federal  tax  payments,  and  added  two  new 
brackets  at  the  upper  level  of  the  income  tax  sched- 
ule. Excise  taxes  were  increased  as  follows:  an  addi- 
tional Itf  per  can  of  beer,  2tf  per  pack  of  cigarettes, 
a  10  percent  admissions  tax  on  most  entertainment 
events,  an  extension  of  the  3  percent  sales  tax  to 
electricity,  telephone,  telegraph,  dry  cleaning,  and 
laundry  charges. 

Highway  and  highway  safety  legislation  included 
a  measure  developing  the  minimum  requirements  on 
automobile  liability  coverage  to  $10,000  for  injury 
to  a  single  individual,  to  $20,000  for  a  fatality,  and 
to  $5,000  for  property  damage.  A  major  revision  of 
driver  license  laws  was  enacted  to  conform  more 
closely  with  the  Uniform  Vehicle  Code.  A  $6.5  mil- 
lion bond  issue  was  authorized  to  finance  a  farm-to- 
market  road  construction  program. 

The  Interstate  Compact  on  Mental  Health  was 
ratified.  A  special  committee  to  study  public  and 
private  facilities  and  mental  health  laws  was  con- 
tinued. Provision  was  made  for  hospitalization  pay- 
ments for  persons  on  welfare  rolls  using  Federal  and 
State  funds.  The  laws  and  procedures  for  licensing 
nurses  were  revised. 

Officers,  1959.  Governor,  Ernest  F.  Rollings-  Lieut. 
Governor,  Burnet  R.  Maybank;  Secretary  of  State, 
O.  Frank  Thornton;  Attorney  General,  Daniel  R. 
McLeod;  State  Treasurer,  Jeff  B.  Bates;  State  Au- 
ditor, J.  M.  Smith. 

SOUTH  DAKOTA.  A  west  north  central  State.  Area: 
77,047  sq.mi.  Pop.  ( 1956  est. ) :  696,000.  Chief  cities 
(1950):  Pierre  (capital)  5,715,  Sioux  Falls  52,696, 
Rapid  City  25,310,  Aberdeen  21,051. 

Nickname,  The  Coyote  State.  Motto,  Under  God 
the  People  Rule.  Flower,  Pasque  Flower.  Bird,  Ring- 
necked  Pheasant.  Song,  Hail,  South  Dakota.  Entered 
the  Union,  November  2,  1889.  See  EDUCATION, 
SCHOOLS,  VITAL  STATISTICS. 

Finance.  For  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30,  1958, 
general  revenue  amounted  to  $94.8  million;  and  gen- 
eral expenditure,  $94.6  million.  Borrowing  during 
the  fiscal  year  amounted  to  $4.3  million;  debt  re- 
demption was  $27,000. 

Elections.  There  were  no  general  elections  for  ma- 
jor state-wide  office  in  1959. 

Uaislotion.  The  South  Dakota  legislature  met  in 
regular  session  from  January  6  through  March  6. 
The  legislature  adopted  a  record  budget  of  almost 
$60  million  for  1959-61.  The  cigarette  tax  was 
raised  from  3.251  to  5tf  per  pack  and  a  4tf  per  gallon 
tax  was  imposed  on  special  aircraft  fuels. 

A  reapportionment  measure  was  adopted  to  be 
effective  in  1961  providing  for  not  more  than  two 
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Senators  from  one  senatorial  district,  and  also  pro- 
viding that  no  county  is  to  be  divided  into  or  among 
two  or  more  senatorial  districts. 

Education  legislation  included  the  creation  of  a 
teachers'  retirement  system.  Among  other  enact- 
ments were  a  $550,000  appropriation  for  the  educa- 
tion of  physically  and  mentally  handicapped  chil- 
dren, and  appropriations  of  $850,000  and  $800,000, 
respectively,  for  new  buildings  at  the  University  of 
South  Dakota  and  South  Dakota  State  College. 

Highway  safety  legislation  included  a  driver  li- 
cense act,  requiring  driving  and  rules-of-the-road 
tests.  The  State  speed  limit  was  raised  to  70  mph 
in  daytime  and  60  mph  at  night. 

The  Interstate  Compact  on  Mental  Health  was 
adopted.  There  was  an  appropriation  of  $800,000 
for  a  school  for  the  blind  and  $1  million  for  a  medi- 
cal institute  building  at  the  State  hospital.  Labor 
legislation  included  a  measure  authorizing  the  Com- 
missioner of  Labor  to  enter  Labor-management  dis- 
putes upon  request  of  either  party.  Unemployment 
compensation  benefits  were  increased  from  $28  to 
$33  a  week  and  the  benefit  period  from  20  to  24 
weeks.  Workmen's  compensation  was  raised  from 
$30  to  $35  a  week  and  the  maximum  total  in  disa- 
bility cases  from  $10,000  to  $12,000. 

Officers,  1959.  Governor.  Ralph  Herseth;  Lieut. 
Governor,  John  F.  Lindley;  Secretary  of  State, 
Setna  Sandness;  Attorney  General,  Parnell  J.  Dono- 
hue;  State  Treasurer,  Albert  O.  Hamre;  State  Audi- 
tor, Harriet  Horning. 

SOUTHEAST  ASIA  TREATY  ORGANIZATION  (SEATO). 
This  regional  security  pact,  involving  no  binding  ob- 
ligations of  joint  military  action  and  no  formal  or- 
ganization beyond  a  consultative  council  and  secre- 
tariat, was  signed  at  Baguio,  near  Manila,  the 
Philippines,  Sept.  8,  1954,  by  envoys  of  the  United 
States,  Great  Britain,  France,  Australia,  New  Zea- 
land, Pakistan,  Thailand,  and  the  Philippines.  The 
signatories  of  this  Southeast  Asia  Collective  De- 
fense Treaty  agreed  to  "maintain  and  develop  their 
individual  and  collective  capacity  to  resist  armed  at- 
tack and  to  prevent  and  counter  subversive  activities 
directed  from  without  against  their  territorial  in- 
tegrity and  political  stability."  The  treaty  was  pro- 
claimed in  effect  Feb.  19,  1955.  See  THE  NEW  IN- 
TERNATIONAL YEAR  BOOK,  EVENTS  OF  1954-58. 

Hie  signatories  of  SEATO  held  their  fifth  annual 
meeting  in  Wellington,  N.Z..  in  April.  Military  ad- 
visers  met  on  April  2.  Brigadier  L.  W.  Thornton  of 
New  Zealand  assumed  the  post  of  chief  of  the 
SEATO  Military  Planning  Office.  U.S.  Adm.  Harry 
D.  Felt,  Naval  Commander  in  Chief  in  the  Pacific, 
declared:  "The  military  advisers  believe  we  have 
the  abilities  to  strengthen  the  SEATO  opposition 
to  the  Communist  threat.  We  know  we  must  do 
it.  ...  The  hard  line  used  in  Taiwan  Strait  and  in 
Tibet  are  too  recent  for  us  to  be  gullible.  .  .  .  We 
are  awake." 

The  Council  of  Ministers  met  April  8  under  the 
chairmanship  of  Prime  Minister  Walter  Nash  of 
New  Zealand.  In  his  annual  report  Secretary  Gen- 
eral Pote  Sarasin  of  Thailand  expressed  confidence: 
SEATO  has  "given  ample  notice  that  any  aggres- 
sion or  use  of  force  wifl  be  met  with  equal  deter- 
mination." Thailand,  recipient  of  $163  million  in 
U.S.  aid  from  1951-58  and  of  $25  million  in  1959, 
asked  for  $60  million  more.  C.  Douglas  Dillon,  Un- 
der Secretary  of  State  for  Economic  Affairs  and  U.S. 
representative  during  Secretary  Dulles'  final  illness, 
stressed  the  need  for  "economic  and  social  progress 
as  well  as  military  defense. 

The  concluding  communique"  of  April  10  asserted: 
"Despite  the  continuing  possibility  of  open  ag 
sion,  the  principal  threat  to  the  security  and  ; 


pendence  of  the  treaty  area  now  is  being  presented 
in  more  indirect  forms.  These  call  for  imaginative 
and  varied  countermeasures.  ...  It  was  agreed 
that  poverty  and  under-development  are  problems 
affecting  several  countries  in  the  area  and  must  be 
dealt  with  on  the  broadest  possible  basis."  A  SEATO 
Graduate  School  of  Engineering  was  scheduled  to 
open  in  Bangkok  in  September.  Plans  were  made  for 
a  special  project  in  cholera  research:  for  rural  de- 
velopment centers  for  vocational  guidance;  and  for 
a  long-term  program  of  multilateral  cultural  projects 
via  scholarships,  fellowships,  and  professorships. 
"As  members  of  the  free  world  community,  the 
members  of  SEATO  share  the  general  concern  at 
developments  in  Tibet  and  the  widely  expressed  ab- 
horrence of  the  violent  and  oppressive  measures 
employed  against  the  Tibetan  people."  A  budget  of 
$896,860  for  1959-60  was  approved. 

In  August  allegations  by  Laos  of  aggression  or 
intervention  by  North  Vietnam  in  Laotian  civil  strife 
evoked  consideration  of  possible  action  in  the 
SEATO  capitals,  since  Laos,  Cambodia,  and  South 
Vietnam,  although  not  members,  were  under 
SEATO  protection  by  the  terms  of  a  protocol  to  the 
original  pact.  On  September  4  Dillon  summoned  en- 
voys of  the  SEATO  allies  to  meet  in  his  Washington 
office.  They  agreed  to  support  the  Laotian  appeal 
for  a  U.N.  Emergency  Force.  On  September  28  the 
SEATO  Council  held  an  informal  meeting  in  Wash- 
ington and  pledged  fulfillment  of  treaty  obligations 
toward  Laos.  On  October  1  it  became  known  that 
Adm.  Arleigh  A.  Burke,  Chief  of  Naval  Operations, 
in  a  letter  of  September  14  to  Congressman  Samuel 
S.  Stratton  of  New  York,  had  written  that  "the  Navy 
is  prepared  to  render  support  in  Laos.  In  fact  the 
present  Laos  aggression  is  but  another  extension  of 
the  Soviet  Union's  continuous  peripheral  efforts." 

Moscow  denied  such  charges  while  Hanoi  and 
Peiping  warned  that  U.S.  military  aid  to  Laos  was 
a  threat  to  peace  and  a  violation  of  the  Geneva  ac- 
cords of  1954.  The  prospects  of  SEATO  action 
waned  when,  after  a  UN  Security  Council  Sub- 
committee of  Inquiry  reported  in  late  October  that 
it  had  found  no  firm  proof  of  North  Vietnamese 
participation  in  the  rebellion,  the  immediate  danger 
of  a  collapse  of  the  Laotian  government  appeared  to 
have  passed.  —FREDERICK  L.  SCHUMAN 

SOUTH  KOREA,  Republic  of.     The  Republic  of  South 
Korea  occupies  the  territory  south  of  the  38th  j 
lei  on  the  Korean  peninsula  and  the  island  of  C 
Area:  38,452  sq.mi.  Pop.  (1959  est):  22,866,0 
Chief  cities  (1955  census):  Seoul  (capital)  1,574,- 
868,  Pusan  1,045,183,  Taegu  487,252. 

Education  and  Religion.  One  third  of  the  adult  popu- 
lation has  had  formal  education.  To  increase  liter- 
acy, the  law  requires  employers  hiring  more  than 
30  persons  below  18  years  of  age  to  provide  common 
school  facilities  for  them.  In  1957  there  were  4,467 
elementary  schools,  with  54.345  teachers  and  3,415,- 
802  pupils,  1,034  middle  schools  with  12,900  teach- 
ers and  475,342  pupils,  609  high  schools  with  8,675 
teachers  and  278,693  pupils.  Higher  education  is 
provided  by  74  colleges  and  universities  with  92,087 
students.  Buddhism  and  Taoism  have  the  greatest 
following.  People  worship  one  god,  Hananim,  and 
believe  in  personal  sin  and  punishment.  Korea's 
ethical  system  is  Confucian,  based  on  the  five-fold 
loyalties:  to  the  sovereign,  to  parents,  between  hus- 
band and  wife,  to  brothers  and  sisters,  and  to  friends. 
The  Christian  population  is  approximately  8  percent 
of  the  total  and  includes  Presbyterians,  Catholics, 
and  Methodists,  in  that  order. 

Production.  South  Korea  is  an  agricultural  country 
with  two  thirds  of  the  population  dependent  upon 
agriculture  for  livelihood.  Of  the  total  area,  24.3 
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million  acres,  about  5.6  million  are  cultivable. 
Farming  is  practiced  in  all  nine  provinces.  How- 
ever, one-halt  of  the  total  land  under  cultivation  is 
located  in  three  provinces,  Kyonggi  Do.  Kyongsang 
Fukto,  and  Cholla  Namdo.  Rice  is  the  leading  crop 
and  the  staple  food  in  the  Korean  diet,  which  con- 
sists chiefly  of  grains,  vegetables,  and  seafoods. 
Other  important  food  crops  are  beans,  barley, 
wheat,  millet,  rye,  buckwheat,  sorghum,  soybeans, 
and  sweet  and  white  potatoes.  The  following  repre- 
sents the  country's  production  in  metric  tons  for 
1958:  coal  2.8  million,  iron  ore  264,000,  salt  436,- 
800,  cotton  yarn  44,400,  paper  27,600,  cement 
295,200,  bmlding  bricks  13.8  million  units,  and 
electricity  126  million  kwh.  Korea  completed  its 
first  flat  glass  plant  at  Inchon  with  a  capacity  of 
12  million  sq.  ft.  annually,  and  a  new  cement  plant 
at  Mungyong  with  annual  capacity  of  200,000 
metric  tons.  Three  new  thermal  power  plants  were 
completed,  adding  180,000  kw.,  and  in  1958  other 
new  hydroelectric  sites  were  under  development  at 
Hwacnon,  Chongpyong,  and  Yongwol.  The  Inter- 
national Cooperation  Administration  and  the  UN 
Korean  Reconstruction  Agency  are  helping  Korea 
to  develop  industrial  plants  that  will  eliminate  de- 
pendence on  foreign  help.  U.S.  support  has  been 
military,  financial,  technical,  and  educational.  See 
UNITED  NATIONS  KOREAN  RECONSTRUCTION 
AGENCY. 

Government.  The  Republic  of  Korea  was  formally 
established  Aug.  15,  1945.  Dr.  Syncman  Rhee  was 
chosen  President;  he  began  a  second  four-year  term 
after  nation-wide  elections  Aug.  5,  1952.  Constitu- 
tional amendments  in  November  1945,  exempted 
him  from  the  two-term  limitation,  and  he  was  re- 
elected  to  a  third  term  May  15,  1956.  Government 
is  composed  of  three  branches:  the  executive  is 
headed  by  the  president  who  is  assisted  by  a  cabi- 
net: the  legislative,  called  the  national  assembly; 
ana  the  judiciary.  The  president  and  the  vice  presi- 
dent, elected  by  a  universal  vote,  may  not  hold 
offices  as  members  of  the  legislative  body.  The 
cabinet  or  state  council  may  not  have  more  than 
15,  nor  fewer  than  eight  members;  all  members  are 
appointed  by  the  president.  The  executive  branch 
has  12  departments,  each  headed  by  a  minister;  the 
ministers  are  appointed  by  the  president  from 
among  the  state  council  members.  In  accordance 
with  a  July  4,  1952  amendment  to  the  constitution, 
the  previously  unicameral  national  assembly  became 
bicameral,  composed  of  a  house  of  councilors  and 
a  house  of  representatives.  The  judiciary  includes 
the  supreme,  nigh,  district,  and  summary  courts. 
The  chief  justice  of  the  supreme  court  is  appointed 
by  the  president  with  the  approval  of  the  national 
assembly. 

Events,  1959.  Early  in  January,  the  new  security 
law  went  into  effect.  Passed  by  the  Liberal  party 
while  the  Democratic  Opposition  party  was  locked 
out  of  the  national  assembly,  the  new  law  caused 
wide  controversy.  South  Korean  Democrats  and  the 
press  charged  that  it  menaced  freedom  of  the  press 
and  basic  human  rights.  Despite  the  government's 
assurance  that  it  would  be  used  only  to  cope  with 
ever-increasing  Communist  activities,  U.S.  officials 
have  been  concerned  that  the  anti-subversion  law 
might  be  used  to  silence  press  criticism  of  the  ad- 
ministration. From  Washington  came  the  statement 
that:  "We  hope  that  this  legislation  will  be  imple- 
mented so  as  to  counter  the  threat  of  Communist 
subversion  and  that  it  will  not  hinder  the  continued 
development  of  democratic  institutions  and  proc- 
esses in  the  Republic  of  Korea."  President  Eisen- 
hower sent  a  personal  letter  to  Dr.  Syngman  Rhee 
expressing  g*™"*"'  concern*  In  February,  Han  Chang 


Woo,  publisher  of  Kywig  Hyang  Shinmun,  and 
Chop  Yo  Han,  the  editorialwriter,  were  indicted.  In 
April,  two  reporters  of  the  same  publication  were 
arrested  on  suspicion  of  having  violated  the  national 
security  law.  Uh  Im  Vang  was  later  indicted  for- 
mally under  the  law.  In  June,  the  government  sus- 
pended indefinitely  publication  of  the  leading  op- 
position newspaper. 

The  year  marked  the  abolition  of  elections  for 
town  and  village  offices;  these  positions  would  be 
filled  on  appointment  by  Provincial  governors,  who 
in  turn  would  be  appointed  by  a  cabinet  minister 
responsible  to  the  President. 

Primary  and  high  school  curricula  were  rear- 
ranged to  offer  more  instruction  in  chemistry,  phys- 
ics, and  mathematics  than  in  literature  and  arts. 
Technical  and  engineering  students  increased;  19 
percent  of  the  total  college  enrollment  are  studying 
science.  To  date,  South  Korea  has  33  atomic  scien- 
tists, and  the  government  hopes  to  train  an  addi- 
tional 50  abroad  at  government  expense.  The  UN 
Korean  Reconstruction  Acency  and  the  U.S.  Inter' 
national  Cooperation  Administration  brought  in 
£800,000  worth  of  scientific  equipment  for  tech- 
nical schools  and  colleges.  The  Ministry  of  Educa- 
tion granted  subsidies  for  publishers  specializing  in 
scientific  publications  and  for  stocking  the  labora- 
tories of  technical  institutions. 

Relations  between  South  Korea  and  Japan 
worsened  as  the  latter  indicated  plans  to  repatriate 
as  many  Koreans  in  Japan  as  would  desire  to  return 
to  North  Korea.  South  Korea  broke  off  negotiations 
with  Japan  early  in  the  year.  However,  due  to  the 
efforts  of  Walter  Dowling.  U.S.  Ambassador  to 
Seoul,  and  Douglas  McArthur  II,  Ambassador  to 
Tokyo,  talks  were  resumed  in  July,  aimed  at  estab- 
lishing full  diplomatic  relations.  The  principal  dis- 
putes between  the  two  countries  concern  fishing 
rights  in  waters  between  Korea  and  Japan,  disposi- 
tion of  property  on  both  sides,  the  status  of  611,000 
Korean  nationals  in  Japan,  the  return  of  Korean  art 
treasures  held  by  Japanese,  and  the  exchange  of 
prisoners. 

The  National  Police  noted  the  infiltration  or 
North  Korean  Communists  into  South  Korea  along 
the  western  and  eastern  coasts,  and  through  the 
rugged  mountains  in  the  155-mile-long  demilitarized 
zone  across  the  Korean  peninsula.  Aggressive  action 
by  the  North  included  kidnappings,  dispatching  a 
stream  of  spies  and  agents,  and  a  persistent  cam- 
paign to  undermine  the  loyalty  of  South  Koreans. 

Officials  reported  that  South  Korea  needed  $250 
million  annually  in  economic  aid,  in  addition  to  $7 
million  in  technical  aid  to  expedite  economic  devel- 
opment. U.S.  aid  in  1959  was  $210  million. 

General  Lyman  L.  Lemnitzer,  U.S.  Vice  Chief  of 
Staff,  succeeded  Gen.  Maxwell  D.  Taylor  as  Chief 
of  Staff  on  July  1.  On  July  24  and  August  19,  the 
United  States  protested  to  Communist  China  and 
North  Korea  at  a  special  meeting  of  the  Military 
Armistice  Commission  at  Panmunjom  against  the 
June  16  attack  on  a  U.S.  Navy  patrol  plane.  Military 
intelligence  sources  reported  that  the  Communists 
had  built  concrete  caves  along  the  demilitarized 
zone,  and  that  the  Russians  had  been  building  inter- 
mediate-range missile  bases  in  southern  Manchuria. 

In  view  of  elections  in  1960,  President  Syng- 
man  Rhee  accepted  his  party's  nomination  to  run  for 
a  fourth  successive  term.  He  named  Lee  Ki  Poong, 
Assembly  Speaker,  as  his  running  mate. 

—BENJAMIN  P.  JAVIER 

SOUTH  PACIFIC  COMMISSION.  The  South  Pacific 
Commission  was  established  in  1948  by  Australia. 
France,  the  Netherlands,  New  Zealand,  the  United 
Kingdom,  and  the  United  States.  It  is  a  regional 
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international  organization  that  serves  as  an  advisory 
and  consultative  body  to  the  six  governments.  Its 
objectives  are  to  promote  the  economic  and  social 
development  of  the  17  Pacific  dependent  territories 
administered  by  these  governments.  There  are  two 
auxiliary  bodies,  the  South  Pacific  Conference  and 
the  South  Pacific  Research  Council. 

The  Fourth  Session  of  the  South  Pacific  Confer- 
ence was  an  outstanding  event  on  the  Commission's 
calendar  for  1959.  The  Conference  was  held  at  the 
Malaguna  Technical  Training  Center,  Rabaul,  Terri- 
tory of  Papua  and  New  Guinea,  April  29-May  13. 
There  were  65  Pacific  Islands  delegates  and  alter- 
nates at  the  Conference.  Subjects  included  problems 
resulting  from  the  impact  of  participation  in  eco- 
nomic development  with  reference  to  land  tenure 
and  the  growing  of  permanent  crops,  the  extension 
of  tourism,  the  role  of  customs  and  beliefs  in  rela- 
tion to  infant  and  maternal  welfare,  radio  broad- 
casting, the  place  of  recreation,  including  sport  and 
youth  activities  in  the  community,  and  the  impact  of 
the  technical  and  industrial  world  on  the  lives  and 
culture  of  the  islanders. 

In  1959,  the  Commission's  health  expert  con- 
ducted a  training  course  for  medical  dressers  in  the 
New  Hebrides,  a  course  in  health  education  methods 
for  nurses  and  health  workers  in  the  Cook  Islands, 
and  a  similar  course  in  American  Samoa.  The  nutri- 
tion expert,  who  is  from  FAO,  advised  the  Trust 
Territory  of  the  Pacific  Islands  on  nutritional  prob- 
lems in  that  area  as  well  as  in  Netherlands  New 
Guinea  and  Papua  and  New  Guinea. 

The  filariasis  officer  visited  Netherlands  New 
Guinea  and  American  Samoa  to  advise  on  territorial 
problems.  In  American  Samoa  a  filariasis  control 
scheme  was  planned  and  inaugurated.  In  Novem- 
ber 1959,  an  expert  study  group  met  at  Commission 
headquarters,  Noumea,  New  Caledonia,  to  review 
and  to  evaluate  the  area-wide  work  in  filariasis 
which  had  been  completed  since  the  1951  Tahiti 
Conference. 

As  a  result  of  the  stimulus  of  the  1958  Coopera- 
tives Meeting,  working  visits  were  made  by  the  co- 
operatives officer  to  Guam,  the  Trust  Territory  of 
the  Pacific  Islands.  Netherlands  New  Guinea,  the 
British  Solomon  Islands  Protectorate,  Fiji,  ana  the 
Gilbert  and  Ellice  Islands.  A  training  course  for  is- 
landers was  held  in  the  latter  territory. 

The  island  peoples  at  the  2nd  and  3rd  South 
Pacific  Conferences  had  emphasized  the  need  for 
educational  assistance  to  women  in  their  special 
fields  of  interest.  In  1959,  a  project  devoted  to 
women's  interests  was  undertaken  by  the  Commis- 
sion, with  financial  assistance  from  the  United 
Church  Women  of  the  United  States.  The  project 
officer  made  territorial  visits  to  Papua  ana  New 
Guinea,  where  she  planned  training  courses  and  re- 
fresher courses  for  volunteer  leaders;  to  Fiji  for  local 
instruction  in  group  work  and  community  educa- 
tion; and  to  the  Cook  Islands  for  a  pilot  project  in 
developing  methods  and  techniques  for  assistance 
to  women  s  groups. 

A  number  of  publications  and  books  were  pre- 
pared by  the  South  Pacific  Literature  Bureau  for 
territories,  some  of  which  were  issued  in  the  ver- 
nacular, on  social,  economic,  and  health  subjects. 
The  first  area-wide  Education  Seminar  was  held  at 
Brisbane  in  November  1959,  for  senior  educational 
officials  from  15  territories,  the  six  metropolitan 
governments,  and  other  organizations  and  institu- 
tions. 

The  Commission's  fisheries  officer  introduced  sev- 
eral new  species  of  edible  fish  into  the  territories, 
prepared  simple  publications  for  local  use,  and  made 
advisory  visits  to  American  Samoa,  the  New  Heb- 


rides, Fiji,  and  the  Tokelau  Islands.  Through  the 
Commission  s  plant  introduction  service,  125  species 
of  economic  plants  were  introduced,  distributed  and 
exchanged.  Among  those  raised  for  distribution  are 
black  pepper,  breadfruit,  cacao,  cereals,  coffee,  le- 
gumes, and  fruit.  Visits  to  Fiji,  French  Polynesia, 
American  Samoa,  Western  Samoa,  Guam,  and  the 
Trust  Territory  were  completed  by  the  plant  intro- 
duction officer. 

The  Commission  for  several  years  has  been  en- 
gaged in  research  to  control  the  rhinoceros  beetle, 
which  attacks  the  coconut  and  which  is  a  serious 
threat  to  the  coconut  industry  in  the  Pacific  area. 
With  the  help  of  the  Rockefeller  Foundation,  re- 
search has  been  conducted  in  Africa  and  Southeast 
Asia  for  predators  and  parasites  of  the  beetle.  An 
area-wide  campaign  for  control  and  eradication  of 
the  beetle  was  formulated. 

The  Commission  continued  its  active  publications 
program,  including  the  quarterly  South  Pacific  Bul- 
letin and  the  South  Pacific  News,  which  is  designed 
for  village  readers. 

The  Senior  Commissioners  in  1959  were  Aus- 
tralia, J.  R.  Halligan;  France,  H.  Nettre;  Nether- 
lands, J.  A.  van  Beuge;  New  Zealand,  C.  G.  R.  Mc- 
Kay; United  Kingdom,  Sir  Kenneth  Maddocks;  and 
the  United  States,  Knowles  A.  Ryerson.  The  Secre- 
tary-General was  Thomas  Richard  Smith. 
SOUTH-WEST  AFRICA.  A  former  German  possession 
northwest  of  and  adjacent  to  the  Union  of  South 
Africa,  mandated  to  South  Africa  by  the  League  of 
Nations  in  1920  and  since  1949  claimed  by  South 
Africa.  Capital:  Windhoek. 

Aroa  and  Population.  Area:  317,887  sq.mi.  Pop. 
( 1958  est. ) :  539,000.  In  the  1951  census  the  com- 
position of  the  population  was  given  as  follows:  49,- 
612  Europeans,  153,642  natives  and  colored  (mixed) 
within  the  police  area  and  264,410  outside  the  police 
area,  19  Malays,  and  three  Asians.  The  principal 
native  groups  are  the  Ovambos  (Bantu),  Hereros, 
Bergdamaras  or  Klipkaffirs  (Bantu  or  Nama), 
Namas  (Hottentots),  and  Bushmen.  For  Europeans 
there  were  56  government  schools  in  1957  with  12,- 
000  pupils,  and  for  nonwhites  125  schools,  113  of 
which  were  mission  schools,  with  13,000  pupils. 

Production  and  Trad*.  Stock-raising,  in  which  the 
Hereros  predominate,  is  the  chief  occupation.  Owing 
to  its  aridity,  little  of  the  land  is  suitable  for  agri- 
culture, but  butter  and  cheese  are  produced  and  ex- 
ported in  Quantity.  Karakul  pelts  and  various 
minerals,  including  diamonds,  are  increasingly  im- 
portant exports. 

Transportation.  There  are  1,133  mi.  of  standard- 
gauge  railway,  which  connect  with  the  South 
African  system.  The  railway  administration  has  de- 
veloped motor  road  services  so  that  formerly  unde- 
veloped areas  can  now  be  reached. 

Oov«rnmont.  After  1921,  administration  was  vested 
in  a  governor  general,  who  delegated  his  powers, 
first  to  an  administrator  who  was  assisted  by  an  ad- 
visory committee,  and  later  to  an  executive  com- 
mittee and  a  legislative  assembly.  The  South- West 
Africa  Affairs  Amendment  Act,  passed  by  the  Union 
Parliament  in  1949,  abolished  the  advisory  body  and 
provided  that  all  18  members  of  the  legislative  as- 
sembly should  be  elected  by  the  registered  voters 
(all  white).  South-West  Africa  is  represented  in  the 
Union  House  of  Assembly  by  six  members  and  in  the 
Senate  by  four  members.  Administrator:  Daniel  T. 
du  P.  Viljoen. 

Events,  1959.  South-West  Africa  remained  a  matter 
of  concern  in  the  United  Nations.  In  July  the  dele- 
gates of  Ireland,  Guatemala,  Indonesia,  and  the 
United  Arab  Republic,  members  of  a  UN  committee 
which  reports  annually  on  the  territory,  asserted  that 
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the  economic  development  of  South- West  Africa 
had  brought  prosperity  to  the  white  minority  but  left 
Africans  with  no  opportunity  for  improvement.  On 
November  1  the  UN  Trusteeship  Committee  ended 
a  two-week  debate  on  South- West  Africa  after  pass- 
ing resolutions  which  were  likely  to  be  unacceptable 
to  South  Africa.  They  concerned  chiefly  the  admin- 
istration of  the  territory  and  the  possible  jurisdic- 
tion of  the  International  Court  of  Justice. 

Riots  occurred  in  Windhoek  early  in  December 
when  police  and  troops  moved  in  on  Africans  pro- 
testing the  removal  ot  Africans  from  Windhoek  to 
Katuturo.  Eight  Africans  were  killed  and  many  in- 
jured. The  UN  Committee  on  South-West  Africa 
cabled  the  South  African  government  on  December 
20  expressing  the  "gravest  concern"  over  the  affair. 

— ALZADA  COMSTOCK 

SOVIET  UNION.  See  article  on  UNION  OF  SOVIET  SO- 
CIALIST REPUBLICS. 

SOYBEANS.  Production  in  the  United  States  de- 
clined in  1959,  after  six  consecutive  years  of  in- 
crease. The  Agricultural  Marketing  Service  esti- 
mated the  crop  at  537,895,000  bu.,  7  percent  less 
than  the  1958  record,  but  almost  two  thirds  above 
average  and  the  second  largest  on  record.  The  1959 
crop  was  harvested  from  22,428,000  acres  com- 
pared with  23.9  million  the  preceding  year.  Yields 
per  acre  averaged  24  bu.,  slightly  less  than  the  1958 
peak,  but  higher  than  in  any  other  year. 

Illinois,  with  a  crop  of  125,610.000  bu.,  produced 
nearly  twice  as  mucn  as  any  other  State  in  1959. 
Other  ranking  States  were:  Iowa  63,441,000  bu., 
Indiana  60,112,000,  Arkansas  56,791,000,  Missouri 
52,210,000,  Minnesota  41,667,000,  Ohio  38,272,000, 
and  Mississippi  20,769,000. 

World  production  of  soybeans  also  was  second 
largest  on  record  in  1959.  The  Foreign  Agricultural 
Service  estimated  the  crop  at  944.5  million  bu.,  5 
percent  less  than  in  1958  but  40  percent  more  than 
the  1950-54  average.  The  1959  crops  were  smaller 
than  in  1958  in  both  the  United  States  and  China, 
which  usually  account  for  95  percent  of  the  world 
total.  —WAYNE  DEXTER 

SPAAK,  Paul-Henri.  Belgian  statesman  and  Secretary 
General  of  NATO.  Born  in  1899,  Spaak  served  as 
Belgian  Prime  Minister  three  times,  and  as  Minister 
of  Foreign  Affairs  four  times  during  the  period 
1936-54.  He  was  President  of  the  UN  General  As- 
sembly in  1946,  Chairman  of  the  Council  of  Europe 
in  1949,  and  Belgium's  Minister  of  State  from  1949- 
57.  Awarded  the  Charlemagne  Prize  for  European 
Unity  in  May  1957,  he  was  made  NATO's  Secretary 
General  the  same  month. 

SPACE  RESEARCH.  For  specialized  data  on  the  vari- 
ous facets  of  space  exploration  and  research  see 
ASTRONOMY;  EXPLORATION;  NATIONAL  AERONAU- 
TICS AND  SPACE  ADMINISTRATION;  MISSILES,  GUID- 
ED; SATELLITES,  ARTIFICIAL. 

SPAIN.  A  country  in  southwestern  Europe  occu- 
pying about  85  percent  of  the  Iberian  peninsula. 
Area:  194.396  sq.mi.,  including  the  Balearic  and 
Canary  Islands.  Pop.  (1959  est):  29.9  million. 
Principal  cities  (1959):  Madrid  (capital)  1,879,- 
037,  Barcelona  1,431,753,  Valencia  516,556,  Sevilla 
412,307,  Zaragoza  281,866,  and  Malaga  280,200. 

Educotion  and  Religion.  Primary  education  is  free 
and  compulsory,  and  Roman  Catholic  religious  in- 
struction is  given  in  all  schools.  In  1956  there  were 
approximately  2.7  million  students  enrolled  in  pri- 
mary schools,  and  364,391  in  secondary  schools.  In 
1955-56  there  were  28,551  students  registered  in 
106  training  colleges  for  elementary  teachers.  There 
are  12  universities,  at  Barcelona,  Granada,  Madrid, 
Murcia,  Oviedo,  Salamanca,  Santiago,  Sevilla,  Va- 
lencia, Valladolid,  Zaragoza,  and  at  La  Laguna  in 


the  Canaries,  with  a  total  enrollment  of  57,030  stu- 
dents in  1955-56.  Roman  Catholicism  is  the  state 
religion.  There  are  about  26.000  Protestants  with 
some  200  churches  and  chapels,  outside  of  which  no 
public  ceremonies  are  permitted.  Several  churches 
were  closed  in  1958. 

Production.  Spain  is  chiefly  an  agricultural  coun- 
try. Small  grain  production  for  1958  was  estimated 
at  7.2  million  metric  tons  (wheat,  rye,  barley,  and 
oats )  the  second  best  crop  in  recent  years.  The  rec- 
ord 1957  harvest  was  7.8  million  tons.  Wheat  is  the 
most  important  grain:  4.9  million  tons  in  1957,  and 
4.4  million  tons  in  1958.  Other  important  crops  are 
(1958):  rice  400,000  tons  unhulled,  cotton  185,000 
bales,  olive  oil  310,000  tons,  tobacco  23,000  tons, 
almonds  20,000  tons,  filberts  6,000  tons.  Citrus  fruit 
production  for  1958-59  was  estimated  at  1.2  million 
tons.  Other  important  products  were:  eggs  (1959 
est.)  125  million  dozen,  sugar  (1958  est.)  448,000 
tons  of  beet  and  30,000  tons  of  cane  sugar,  potatoes 
4.3  million  tons,  meat  (dressed  weight)  524,000 
tons,  and  wool  34,000  tons.  In  1957  about  3.8  mil- 
lion acres  were  planted  with  vines;  wine  production 
was  558.2  million  gal.  Electrical  output  in  1958 
reached  a  new  high,  estimated  at  16,350  million 
kwh.,  nearly  14  percent  increase  over  1957.  Steel 
output  increased  by  9.6  percent  in  1958  to  1.48 
million  tons,  aided  by  U.S.  aid-financed  coal  ( $22.5 
million)  and  scrap  ($11.3  million).  Coal,  the  most 
valuable  mineral  produced,  increased  production  by 
3.8  percent  in  1958  to  17.1  million  tons,  but  is  not 
improving  quickly  enough  to  meet  the  increased 
demand  of  industry.  In  1958  there  was  a  recession 
in  the  textile  industry,  with  sales  running  70-80 
percent  of  national  production. 

Foreign  Trad*.  In  1958  imports  were  valued  at 
(c.i.f.)  $849  million,  and  exports  f.o.b.  at  $486  mil- 
lion. Imports  January-June  1959.  stood  at  $410  mil- 
lion, and  exports  at  $234  million  for  the  same  period. 

Communications.  The  merchant  marine  on  Jan.  1, 
1958,  numbered  1,646  vessels  with  a  gross  tonnage 
of  1,507,080.  There  were  13,128  km.  of  broad  gauge 
and  4,938  km.  of  varying  gauge  railroads  in  1956; 
roads  and  highways  totaled  120,763  in  1954.  The 
most  important  Spanish  airline  is  Iberia;  there  are 
36  civilian  and  seven  military  airports. 

Finance.  The  estimated  revenue  for  1958-59  was 
approximately  48,007  million  pesetas,  expenditures 
48,004  million  pesetas.  The  total  state  debt  on  Jan. 
1,  1957,  was  approximately  113,444  million  pesetas. 

Government.  Gen.  Francisco  Franco  became  head 
of  the  rebel  nationalist  government  in  1936;  in 
1938  he  was  recognized  as  permanent  dictator.  In 
1947  a  referendum  approved  of  the  law  providing 
for  a  royal  successor  alter  the  death  or  incapacita- 
tion  of  General  Franco.  There  is  a  single  party  rule 
by  the  Cortes,  which  merely  prepares  and  enacts 
laws.  Cabinet  ministers,  civil  governors,  business 
executives,  heads  of  universities,  presidents  of 
learned  bodies,  and  professional  men  comprise  the 
441  members  of  the  Cortes.  Chief  of  State  and  Pre- 
mier: Gen.  Francisco  Franco. 

Evonts,  1959.  The  Political  Year.  The  political  high- 
light of  the  year  was  President  Eisenhower's  visit 
to  Madrid,  Dec.  21,  1959.  According  to  most  ob- 
servers, the  visit  did  much  to  bolster  the  prestige  of 
the  Franco  regime  and  to  break  Spain's  long  isola- 
tion from  the  rest  of  Europe.  In  terms  of  internal 
politics,  Eisenhower's  visit  was  considered  timely. 
The  cauldron  of  Spain's  complex  and  illegal  oppo- 
sition politics  had  been  boiling  all  year.  On  January 
29,  a  dinner  held  by  90  monarchists  gave  rise  to 
rumors  that  the  Uni6n  Espanola  had  formed  a  broad 
new  opposition  party.  Joaquin  Satrustegui,  a  law- 
yer and  wealthy  Basque  industrialist,  and  a  member 
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of  one  of  Spain's  most  socially  prominent  families, 
delivered  a  strong  anti-Franco  speech.  On  February 
4  Senor  Satrustegui  and  four  other  members  of  the 
Union  Espaftola  were  questioned  by  the  police  and 
allowed  to  return  home.  The  government  denied 
that  an  opposition  party  had  been  formed;  however, 
on  February  19,  a  fine  of  50,000  pesetas  (about 
$1,200)  was  imposed  on  Sefior  Satrustegui,  and  two 
other  lawyers  and  a  professor  of  political  law  at 
Salamanca  were  fined  25,000  pesetas  apiece. 

cratic  left,  was  formed.  Anarchists  and  Socialists 
continued  their  activities,  accepting  the  possibility 
of  a  monarchy  after  the  fall  of  Franco,  or  his  death, 
until  a  plebiscite  can  be  taken  on  the  restoration 
of  the  republic.  Certain  Socialist  leaders  urged  the 
exiled  pretender,  Don  Juan  de  Borbon,  to  break 
openly  with  Franco,  but  Don  Juan  continued  to 
leave  himself  open  to  negotiations  with  the  Gen- 
eralissimo. His  son,  Prince  Juan  Carlos,  a  cadet  at 
the  Spanish  Air  Academy,  participated  in  a  military 
parade,  and  received  a  popular  ovation  exceeding 
that  of  Franco  himself.  Another  active  opposition 
group  was  the  Young  Iberians,  who  called  a  general 
strike  for  June  18,  in  which  effort  a  Foreign  Min- 
istry official,  Julio  Cer6n  Ayoso,  and  over  a  hundred 
others,  were  arrested.  The  strike  did  not  materialize. 

The  Economy.  In  July  Spain  joined  the  Organization 
for  European  Economic  Cooperation  (OEEC)  in 
an  effort  to  improve  her  difficult  economic  situation. 
At  the  same  time,  it  was  announced  that  the  U.S. 
government,  a  group  of  U.S.  banks,  the  OEEC,  and 
the  International  Monetary  Fund,  had  jointly 
pledged  $400  million  to  help  the  Spanish  stabiliza- 
tion program.  The  program  includes  the  devalua- 
tion of  tne  peseta  to  a  new  parity  of  60  per  dollar, 
a  ceiling  on  government  expenditures,  a  limitation  of 
private  credit,  gradual  abolition  of  price  control  as 
well  as  of  government  controls  of  trade.  It  was  ex- 
pected that  Spanish  exports  would  become  cheaper 
and  that  therefore  their  volume  would  increase. 
Spain  has  been  suffering  from  an  unfavorable  trade 
balance  of  about  $300  million  yearly. 

By  the  end  of  October,  the  new  economy  was 
far  from  showing  expected  results.  Business  activi- 
ties had  slowed  down  and  the  construction  industry, 
once  prosperous,  was  in  difficulties.  Importers  had 
reduced  purchases  and  the  general  public  was  buy- 
ing less.  The  government,  alarmed  by  the  commer- 
cial paralysis,  urged  the  banks  to  follow  a  more  lib- 
eral policy  of  lending  money.  The  paradox  of  the 
situation  was  that  when  credit  was  made  available, 
businessmen  did  not  appear  to  want  it.  The  Minister 
of  Commerce,  nonetheless,  expressed  confidence  in 
the  future  of  the  stabilization  plan.  He  stated  that 
the  devaluated  peseta  was  holding  firm,  that  the 
summer  harvest,  especially  of  cotton  and  olives,  had 
been  excellent,  and  that  importers  were  not  buying 
raw  materials  because  they  were  using  stocks  pre- 
viously hoarded. 

International  Nofe§.  The  question  of  Spain's  admis- 
sion to  NATO  was  opened  again  when  General  de 
Gaulle  stated  that  France  favored  the  idea.  This  was 
an  important  change  of  policy,  because  in  the  past 
France  has  been  opposed.  Observers  believe  that 
admission  is  not  possible  because  the  NATO  treaty 
designates  that  its  members  are  governments  which 
are  founded  on  the  principles  of  democracy,  [and] 
individual  liberty,"  and  this  would  seemingly  ex- 
clude Spain.  Protestant  countries,  such  as  Norway 
and  Denmark,  are  opposed  to  Spanish  admission  be- 
cause of  the  treatment  of  Protestants  in  Spain. 

In  July  a  Spanish  bid  for  reestablishment  of  diplo- 
matic relations  with  Mexico  failed.  Mexico  has  not 


had  diplomatic  relations  with  Spain  since  the  defeat 
of  the  Republic  in  1939.  Franco's  representative  in 
Mexico,  Onos  de  Plandolit,  issued  an  invitation  to 
members  of  the  diplomatic  corps  to  a  reception  to 
commemorate  the  beginning  of  the  revolt  against 
the  Republic.  The  Mexican  Minister  of  Foreign 
Affairs,  Manuel  Tello,  issued  a  statement  to  the 
effect  that  Franco's  representative  had  no  diplomatic 
status,  and  Sefior  de  Plandolit  was  forced  to  cancel 
the  reception.  Later,  Minister  Tello  added  that 
Mexico  Had  no  plans  to  establish  relations  with 
Franco's  government.  — MIGUEL  JonnfN 

SPANISH  GUINEA.  A  Spanish  colony  in  West  Africa, 
comprising  the  mainland  known  as  Continental 
Guinea  (10.852  sq.mi.)  and  the  islands  (813  sq.mi.) 
in  the  Gulf  of  Guinea.  The  chief  islands  are  Fer- 
nando P6.  Amnobon,  Corisco.  Little  Elobey,  and 
Great  Elobey.  Pop.  (1958  est.):  216,000.  Principal 
towns:  Santa  Isabel  (capital)  and  Bata.  Important 
products  are  cacao,  coffee,  vegetables,  fruits,  and 
timber.  The  whole  territory  is  under  the  charge  of  a 
governor  general. 

SPANISH  LITERATURE.  The  novel  and  poetry  were  at 
the  forefront  of  the  1959  literary  scene,  under  influ- 
ence from  the  several  currents  of  existentialism. 
Criticism  and  erudite  matters  were  covered  by  the 
essay,  while  drama  trailed  far  behind,  unable,  under 
the  pressure  of  censorship,  to  express  any  serious 
matter  whatsoever. 

Poetry.  Jorge  Guillen,  who  since  the  end  of  the 
Spanish  Civil  War  has  lived  in  the  United  States, 
published  an  important  work,  Viviendo  v  otros 
poemaSf  and  Damaso  Alonso,  a  professor  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Madrid,  brought  out  a  volume  called 
Oscura  noticia.  A  minor  poet  of  this  older  group, 
the  so-called  Generation  of  1927,  Jos6  Penman, 
collected  some  of  his  poems  into  Una  antologia, 
1957-1959. 

Bias  de  Otero,  the  most  distinguished  poet  of  the 
younger  existentialist  group,  published  Ancia,  and 
Gabriel  Celaya,  like  Otero,  a  Basque,  brought  out 
his  Cantata  en  Aleixandre  in  honor  of  the  older 
Andalusian  poet  Vicente  Aleixandre.  Juan  Agustin 
Goytisolo  published  Salmos  al  viento,  and  Joaqum 
Le6n  brought  out  a  volume  called  Contra  tiempo. 
Two  feminine  poets  displayed  a  similar  torment  of 
soul  in  Humana  voz  by  Maria  Elvira  Lucaci  and 
Cumplida  soledad  by  Elena  Martin  Vivaldi.  Among 
the  titles  showing  a  more  conventional  concept  of 
poetry  were:  Las  horas  muertas,  Caballero  Bonald, 
El  embarcadero,  Manuel  Alcantara,  La  agorera, 
Rafael  Soto  Vargas,  Arroyo  claro,  Concha  Lagos, 
Conjuros,  Claudio  Rodriguez,  La  rama  ingrata, 
Rafael  Laffou,  and  La  Voz  by  Javier  Costa  Cavell. 

In  Catalan,  the  existentialist  trend  is  represented 
in  Soledat  de  paisatgem  by  Juan  Verges.  The  re- 
ligious spirit  is  expressed  in  fordi  Corts'  D'alla  on 
ve  la  religion,  and  in  Rattles  a  Taire  by  Maria 
Beneyto.  The  traditional  impressionism  of  Catalan 
poetry  appears  in  Poems  de  quatre  temps  by  Mar- 
garita Mangraner. 

In  Galician  there  appeared  Sombra  do  atre  na 
herba,  a  posthumous  work  by  a  modernist  poet,  Luis 
Pimental.  The  old  spirit  of  the  Galician  medieval 
ballads  is  present  in  Luz  de  alem  mar  bv  Ernesto 
Guerra  da  Cal,  now  a  professor  at  New  York  Uni- 
versity, and  also  in  Cantigas  de  novo  xeito  vello  by 
the  Jesuit  Jos6  Rubifios,  published  in  Havana. 

On  Mallorca  in  the  Balearic  Islands,  some  talks 
on  poetry  were  held  May  19-24,  under  the  sponsor- 
ship of  the  novelist  Camilo  Jose*  Cela,  who  is  also 
editor  of  the  literary  magazine  Papeles  de  Son 
Armadans.  In  these  discussions  poets  of  the  three 
literary  languages  of  Spain  (Castilian,  Catalan,  and 
Galician)  took  part. 
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Drcma.  The  most  active  playwrights  were  those 
belonging  to  the  generation  immediately  after  the 
Civil  War:  Joaquin  Calvo  Sotelo  dealt  with  topics 
with  moral  and  social  implications  in  Garrote  vU 
a  un  director  de  banco,  and  in  No;  Edgar  Neville 
expressed  his  recurrent  romantic  vein  m  La  vida 
en  un  hilo.  Romanticism  is  also  visible  in  the  play 
Esta  noche  es  vispera  by  Victor  Ruiz  Iriarte.  The 
comic  element  is  represented  by  Garbs  Miguel 
Llopis  in  Hay  al&o  detrds  de  la  puerta  and  by  Luis 
F.  de  Sevilla  and  Luis  de  Tejera  in  Las  tr es  bodas 
de  Rita.  Juan  Ignacio  and  Torcuato  Luca  de  Tena 
wrote  a  new  comedy  of  intrigue  in  La  otra  vida  del 
capitdn  Contreras.  De  JeruiaUn  a  Huesca  by  An- 
tonio Duran  Guardiola,  is  a  religious  play. 

In  Catalan,  Baltasar  Porcel  brought  out  a  comedy 
of  manners  in  Els  condemnats.  One  of  the  most  ad- 
vanced and  modern  dramas  was  written  in  Galician 
prose  by  the  poet  Alvaro  Cunqueiro  in  Don  Ham- 
leto,  a  new  interpretation  of  the  legend  of  Hamlet 
Don  Hamlet o  was  supposed  to  have  been  staged 
in  the  public  squares  of  the  principal  Galician 
cities  on  the  occasion  of  the  festivities  of  their  pa- 
tron saints,  but  censorship  prevented  these  open-air 
performances  and  limited  it  to  a  single  indoor  show. 

Essays.  A  long  and  occasionally  bitter  battle  has 
been  fought  during  the  last  few  years  between  two 
distinguished  Spanish  scholars  living  in  exile:  Americo 
Castro,  former  professor  of  the  University  of 
Madrid  and  later  of  Princeton  University,  now  resi- 
dent in  the  United  States,  and  Claudio  Sanchez 
Albornoz,  former  professor  of  the  University  of 
Madrid,  now  professor  at  the  University  of  Buenos 
Aires.  Americo  Castro  has  defended  the  importance 
of  the  Semitic  ( Arab  and  Jewish )  influence  in  Span- 
ish culture;  and  Albornoz  has  tried  to  minimize  its 
import.  Following  the  general  line  of  this  debate, 
Americo  Castro  wrote  Origen,  ser  y  estar  de  los  es- 
pafioles,  and  Albornoz  Espanoles  ante  la  historia. 

The  leading  essayist  of  the  generation  which  ap- 
peared after  the  Civil  War,  Pedro  Lain  Entralgo, 
made  new  contributions  to  the  humanistic  essay  in 
La  empresa  de  ser  hombre  and  in  Ejercicios  de  com- 
prension. 

Literary  criticism  was  very  important.  Azorin, 
a  member  of  the  Generation  of  1898,  wrote  De 
Valera  a  Mir6  dealing  with  modern  writers,  mainly 
novelists;  Vicente  Alonso  Zamora  in  Voz  de  las  letras 
studied  the  works  of  some  contemporary  Spanish 
writers;  Carmen  Bravo  Vilasante  examined  the  per- 
sonality and  works  of  a  modern  Spanish  novelist  in 
Biografia  de  Juan  Valera;  and  Jose  Alfonso  in 
Azorin,  En  torno  a  su  vida  y  a  su  obra  studied  the 
works  of  this  contemporary  writer.  Three  critics 
examined  the  personality  and  works  of  Juan  Ramon 
Jimenez,  1956  Nobel  Prize  winner:  GuiUermo  Diaz 
Plaja  in  Juan  Ramon  Jimenez  en  su  poesia,  Fran- 
cisco Garfias  in  Juan  Ramon  Jimenez,  and  Ricardo 
Gull6n  in  Conversaciones  con  Juan  Ramdn  JimSnez. 

'The  most  distinguished  Spanish  scholar,  Ramon 
Menendez  Pidal,  made  a  new  contribution  to  the 
study  of  the  European  epic  in  La  Chanson  de 
RoUand  y  el  neotradicionalismo;  Manuel  Gomez 
Moreno,  the  most  prominent  contemporary  Spanish 
archeolojrist,  wrote  Adan  y  la  Prehistoric;  and  Juan 
Regla  published  Cerdena  y  la  expansion  aragonesa 
en  el  Mediterrdneo. 

The  field  of  memoirs  produced  two  works:  Con- 
fesiones  by  Francisco  de  Cossio;  and  Los  fantasmas 
de  mi  cerebro  by  the  novelist  Jose"  Maria  GironeUa. 

The  travel  essay  genre  included:  Revelacion  del 
Paraguay  by  Ernesto  Gimenez  Caballero,  America 
de  arriba  abajo  by  Jos6  Castillo  Puche,  Madrid  gen- 
UL  tones  mu  by  Tomas  Borras,  and  Biografia  de 
Uoeda  by  Tomas  Pasquau. 


In  Catalan,  Jos6  Pla  depicted  in  Homenets  some 
portraits  of  minor  personalities  of  the  beginning  of 
the  present  century;  and  Jeroni  de  Moragas  treated 
more  permanent  topics  in  L'edat  eterna.  In  Galician, 
R.  Carballo  Calero  studied  the  literary  influences  in 
the  works  of  Rosalia  Castro,  the  greatest  poet  in  the 
Galician  language,  in  Las  fuentes  lUerariaa  de 
Rosalia. 

Th«  Novtl.  In  January  each  year  the  most  impor- 
tant event  hi  Spanish  literary  life  takes  place  in  Bar- 
celona. At  a  social  and  literary  gathering,  the  winner 
of  the  coveted  Nadal  Prize  is  publicly  announced. 
This  year  the  prize  went  to  Jose  Vidal  CadeUans  for 
No  era  de  los  nuestros,  in  which  the  author  searched 
the  souls  of  the  honest  members  of  a  respectable 
family  in  Catalan  business  circles  for  the  moral  re- 
sponsibility for  the  failure  of  the  black  sheep  of  the 
family,  a  young  man  who  has  absconded  with  com- 
pany funds. 

Another  important  event  was  the  First  Interna- 
tional Novel  Discussion  held  in  Mallorca  late  in 
May  on  the  occasion  of  the  awarding  of  the  Bib- 
lioteca  Nueva  Prize.  These  discussions  were  at- 
tended by  Spanish,  French,  Italian,  and  English 
novelists. 

The  existentialist  trend  is  shown  in  Vuelte  atrds, 
Ldzaro  by  Antonio  Prieto,  one  of  the  best  novelists 
of  the  new  generation.  A  novel  of  social  problems 
appeared:  La  ruta  by  Manuel  V.  Pefia,  dealing  with 
the  world  of  fishermen  and  the  transportation  of  fish 
from  a  city  in  northern  Spain  to  Madrid;  Mar  de 
fondo  by  Antonio  de  Menchaca  dealt  with  fishing 
in  the  Bay  of  Biscay;  Central  eUctrica  by  Luis 
Lopez  Pacheco  presented  the  problems  created  in  a 
rural  community  by  a  new  electric  plant.  Social 
problems  are  interwoven  with  a  more  poetic  vision 
in  Han  matado  a  un  hombre,  Han  roto  un  paisafe 
by  Francisco  Candel.  Of  the  older  group  of  novel- 
ists. Miguel  Delibes  in  Hora  roja  followed  the  social 
path,  while  Tomas  Salvador  in  La  nave  created  a 
science  fiction  novel  dealing  with  a  large  group  of 
persons  locked  for  years  in  a  rocket.  The  picaresque 
trend,  always  present  in  the  Spanish  novel,  is  shown 
in  Vagabundo  provisional  by  Ricardo  Fernandez  de 
la  Reguera  and  in  Nuevas  y  viejas  andanzas  de  Mar- 
tin de  Caretas  by  Sebastian  Juan  Arbo.  The  comic 
element  predominated  in  40  espanoles  en  pijama 
by  Evaristo  Acevedo.  Claudio  Bassols  depicted  a 
revolution  in  a  Latin  American  country  in  nis  Car- 
naval  de  gigantes.  Mariano  Estones  Lasa  in  Oro  de 
Ezka  and  Angel  M.  de  Lera  in  La  boda  tend  to- 
ward the  novel  of  customs  and  types. 

Feminine  novelists  made  important  contributions. 
Of  the  older  generation.  Dolores  Medio  in  £1  pez 
sigue  flotando  presented  a  series  of  portraits  of  a 
group  of  people  living  in  the  same  house,  and  Ana 
Maria  Matute  in  Los  hifos  muertos  dealt  with  the 
problems  of  frustrated  maternity.  The  younger 
women,  their  creative  power  not  yet  fully  matured, 
tried  to  express  the  little  world  in  which  a  young  girl 
moves:  Paulina  Crusat  in  Las  ocas  blancas,  Carmen 
Barbera  in  AL  final  de  la  riat  Elizabeth  Mulder  in 
Crepusculo  de  una  ninfa,  and  Maria  Dermot  in 
Las  diez  mil  cosas.  In  Catalan  the  same  trend  was 
present  in  La  nimfa  d'argfta  by  Aurora  Bertran. 

In  the  short  story,  there  appeared  two  important 
collections;  El  corazon  y  otros  frutos  amargos  by 
Ignacio  Aldecoa,  and  La  rebsuca  y  otras  desgracias 
by  Daniel  Sueiro.  The  genre  was  also  cultivated  by 
E.  Padros  de  Palados  in  La  Aljaba  and  Mercedes 
Salisachs  in  Pasos  conocidos.  In  Galician  X.  L.  Men- 
dez  Ferrin  followed  in  Valle-Inclan's  steps,  with  a 
Celtic  vision  of  the  present  world,  in  Perctval  e 
outras  historias.  La  flecha  y  la  esponja  by  Condesa 
de  Campo  Alegre  is  a  collection  of  sketches  in  which 
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the  narration  is  interwoven  with  personal  impres- 
sions. — EMUJO  GONZALEZ 
SPANISH  SAHARA  AND  IFNI.  Two  provinces  of  Spain 
situated  on  the  Atlantic  coast  of  Africa,  formerly 
known  as  Spanish  West  Africa.  Area:  Ifni  741 
sq.mi.,  Spanish  Sahara  105,448  sq.rai.  The  province 
of  Spanish  Sahara  includes  two  zones,  Rio  de  Oro 
(73,362  sq.mi.)  and  Sekia  el  Hamra  (32,047 
sq.mi.).  Pop.  (1957  est):  Ifni  62,000;  Spanish  Sa- 
hara 13,000.  The  capital  of  Ifni  is  Sidi  Ifni  and  the 
seat  of  government  is  Cabo  Juby.  The  chief  town  of 
Kio  de  Oro  is  Villa  Cisneros,  and  Smara  is  the  prin- 
cipal village  of  Sekia  el  Hamra. 

The  two  provinces  are  administered  by  the  Di- 
rector General  of  African  Provinces  in  Madrid, 
Snain.  Each  has  a  resident  governor  general.  Span- 
ish armed  forces  in  the  two  provinces  are  under 
command  of  the  Captain  General  of  the  Canary  Is- 
lands. Recurring  rumors  of  conflict  between  Spanish 
troops  and  local  rebels  cannot  be  confirmed  because 
of  strict  news  censorship.  Governor  General  of  Ifni: 
General  Zamalloa.  Governor  General  of  Spanish 
Sahara:  Gen.  Hector  Vazquez. 
STATE,  U.S.  Department  of.  Under  the  direction  of  the 
President,  and  with  the  aid  and  advice  of  the  Con- 
gress, the  Department  of  State  plans  U.S.  foreign 
policy  and  conducts  our  relations  with  foreign  gov- 
ernments. The  Department  of  State  is  the  oldest 
executive  department  of  the  U.S.  government,  origi- 
nating with  a  resolution  of  the  Continental  Congress 
of  Jan.  10,  1781,  which  created  the  Department  of 
Foreign  Affairs.  With  286  posts  abroad,  the  Depart- 
ment of  State  is  the  headquarters  of  a  vast  reporting 
system  which  stretches  from  Washington  to  the  far 
corners  of  the  earth.  Trained  observers  provide  the 
department  with  the  raw  materials  and  recom- 
mendations from  which  foreign  policy  is  made. 

The  Secretary  of  State  is  the  President's  chief  ad- 
viser on  matters  of  foreign  policy  and  is  responsible 
for  the  operation  of  the  State  Department  and  the 
Foreign  Service.  He,  in  turn,  has  four  principal  ad- 
visers: an  Under  Secretary,  an  Under  Secretary 
for  Political  Affairs,  a  Deputy  Under  Secretary  for 
Administration,  and  a  Deputy  Under  Secretary  for 
Political  Affairs.  Other  principal  officers  of  the  De- 
partment are:  11  Assistant  Secretaries  (African  Af- 
fairs, European  Affairs,  Inter-American  Affairs,  Near 
Eastern  and  South  Asian  Affairs,  Far  Eastern  Af- 
fairs, International  Organization  Affairs,  Administra- 
tion, Economic  Affairs,  Congressional  Relations. 
Policy  Planning,  Public  Affairs),  Counselor,  Legal 
Adviser,  Director  of  Intelligence  and  Research,  Ad- 
ministrator of  the  Bureau  of  Security  and  Consular 
Affairs,  and  Special  Assistant  for  Coordination  of  In- 
ternational Educational  and  Cultural  Relations. 
STATE  LEGISLATION  TRENDS.  In  recent  years  State 
legislative  sessions  have  been  marked  regularly  by 
important  budget  and  tax  legislation.  The  sessions 
held  in  1959  were  no  exception.  Important  legisla- 
tion was  adopted  in  a  number  of  States  dealing  with 
State  government  organization  and  extending  and 
strengthening  State  services.  The  legislators  of  47 
States  met  in  regular  session  during  1959.  Of  these, 
nine  held  special  sessions  in  addition  to  their  regu- 
lar sessions.  Two  States  held  special  sessions  only 
in  1959. 

Record  appropriations  were  approved  by  most  of 
the  States  meeting.  The  first  $2  billion  annual 
budget  was  adopted  in  New  York  State  and  the  first 
$1  billion  biennial  budget  in  Indiana.  These  higher 
appropriations  reflect  both  the  increasing  needs  of 
a  rapidly  expanding  population  for  services  and  also 
reduction  in  the  buying  power  of  the  dollar.  Educa- 
tional expenditures  were  among  the  major  increases. 

To  meet  these  constantly  growing  demands  on  the 


State  treasuries,  most  of  the  legislatures  enacted 
tax  legislation.  The  action  taken  included  increases 
in  existing  taxes  and  the  addition  of  some  new 
taxes.  Although  no  new  income  tax  or  general  sales 
taxes  were  adopted,  several  new  taxes  were  im- 
posed in  other  fields.  Nine  States  raised  individual 
income  tax  rates,  six  raised  corporate  income  tax 
rates,  six  adopted  income  tax  withholding,  five 
raised  sales  tax  rates,  nine  applied  existing  sales 
taxes  to  more  transactions,  four  raised  then*  motor 
fuel  rates,  14  increased  tobacco  taxes,  and  13  in- 
creased alcoholic  beverage  taxes.  California  adopted 
a  cigarette  tax  for  the  first  time  and  Oklahoma,  hav- 
ing repealed  prohibition,  inaugurated  taxation  on 
distilled  spirits,  beer,  and  wine.  Among  the  more 
extensive  tax  revision  programs  were  the  ones  in 
California  where  it  was  estimated  that  an  additional 
$220  million  will  be  raised,  in  New  York  where  an 
estimated  $270  million  will  be  produced  in  fiscal 
1960  and  $325  million  in  later  vears,  and  in  Texas 
where  it  is  estimated  that  an  additional  $175  million 
will  be  produced  in  the  next  biennium. 

Legislation  affecting  State  government  organiza- 
tion included  measures  consolidating  administrative 
agencies  in  a  number  of  States  including  Colorado, 
Georgia,  and  Tennessee.  North  Dakota  and  Wy- 
oming established  central  purchasing.  In  North  Da- 
kota a  new  department  of  Accounts  and  Purchases 
will  be  responsible  for  the  central  purchasing  func- 
tion along  with  additional  management  responsi- 
bility for  tnc  State's  financial  affairs.  A  constitutional 
amendment  was  submitted  in  New  Mexico  provid- 
ing for  four-year  terms  for  elective  State  officials. 
Oregon's  legislature  authorized  the  Governor  to 
propose  reorganization  of  administrative  agencies  at 
the  next  regular  session  in  a  plan  to  be  accepted 
or  rejected  in  full  by  each  house  of  the  legislature 
within  45  days  of  its  submission. 

Particularly  notable  legislative  action  was  taken 
in  Alaska  and  Hawaii  to  establish  the  new  State 
government.  The  legislation  in  Alaska  provided  for 
the  initial  organization  of  the  new  State's  govern- 
ment and  included  the  placing  of  all  executive  and 
administrative  functions  under  the  Governor  in  12 
departments.  In  taking  similar  action,  the  Hawaiian 
legislature  provided  for  18  departments.  Included 
among  legislative  organization  measures  were  re- 
apportionment  enactments  in  South  Dakota  and  sub- 
mission to  referendum  of  an  apportionment  amend- 
ment in  North  Dakota.  In  Georgia  the  Office  of 
Legislative  Counsel  was  established,  and  an  annual 
session  measure  was  submitted  to  the  voters  in  New 
Mexico. 

Action  to  strengthen  the  judiciary  was  important. 
Iowa,  North  Dakota,  and  Tennessee  among  other 
States  adopted  extensive  enactments,  and  in  New 
York  initial  action  was  taken  on  a  constitutional 
amendment  aimed  at  bringing  about  a  broad  revi- 
sion of  the  court  system.  Provision  was  made  for 
early  abolition  of  the  justice  of  the  peace  system  in 
North  Dakota,  and  an  act  with  the  same  general 
effect  was  adopted  in  Tennessee.  Authorization  is 
included  in  a  proposed  New  York  amendment  for 
counties  and  towns  to  abolish  the  offices  of  justices 
of  the  peace  and  police  justices. 

Increased  appropriations  for  education  were  par- 
ticularly notable.  School  district  reorganization  was 
adopted  in  Colorado,  compulsory  school  attendance 
age  was  raised  in  North  Dakota,  a  Coordinating 
Council  of  Higher  Education  was  established  in 
Utah,  and  300  teacher-training  scholarships  were 
made  available  in  Wyoming. 

Highway  safety  legislation  continued  to  be  im- 
portant during  the  1959  session.  Accident  liability 
legislation  and  strengthening  of  driver  licensing 
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laws  were  important.  Measures  in  the  latter  area  in- 
cluded a  new  driver  license  act  in  South  Dakota 
and  the  establishment  of  statutory  point  systems 
for  driver  license  suspension  in  Colorado  and  Idaho. 

In  the  health  and  welfare  field  action  to  improve 
mental  health  services  was  notable  in  a  number  of 
States.  Ten  legislatures  adopted  the  Interstate  Com- 
pact on  Mental  Health.  Several  legislatures  re- 
duced residence  requirements  for  certain  types  of 
public  assistance. 

Important  action  was  taken  in  a  number  of  States 
affecting  corrections.  For  example,  eight  western 
States  ratified  the  Western  Interstate  Corrections 
Compact  designed  to  allow  States  to  cooperate  in 
the  construction  and  use  of  specialized  correctional 
institutions. 

Considerable  labor  legislation  was  adopted  with 
measures  increasing  unemployment  compensation 
benefits  and  extending  periods  of  coverage  of  par- 
ticular significance.  Workmen's  compensation  bene- 
fits were  liberalized  in  a  number  of  States.  In  New 
Mexico,  New  York,  North  Dakota,  and  South  Da- 
kota measures  were  adopted  affecting  union  regu- 
lation or  labor-management  relations. 

A  number  of  acts  or  constitutional  amendments 
were  adopted  providing  for  continuity  of  govern- 
ment in  the  event  of  an  enemy  attack.  A  number  of 
States  adopted  legislation  providing  for  small  boat 
licensing  and  safety,  in  most  cases  designed  to  meet 
the  requirements  of  the  Federal  Boat  Act  of  1958. 
STEEL.  See  IRON  AND  STEEL,  and  articles  on  con- 
stituents, as  NICKEL,  MOLYBDENUM,  etc. 
STEVENSON,  Adlai  Ewing.  Former  Governor  of  Illi- 
nois and  twice  defeated  candidate  for  President,  he 
was  born  in  Los  Angeles,  Calif.,  Feb.  5,  1900.  Ad- 
mitted to  the  Illinois  bar  in  1926,  he  practiced  law 
in  Chicago  until  1933.  After  serving  the  Federal  gov- 
ernment in  various  capacities,  Stevenson  was  a  mem- 
ber of  the  U.S.  delegation  to  the  United  Nations 
from  1945-47.  In  1948  he  was  elected  Governor  of 
fllnois.  Both  in  1952  and  in  1956  he  was  defeated 
as  Democratic  presidential  candidate  by  President 
Eisenhower. 

STEWART,  Potter.  U.S.  Supreme  Court  Justice,  born 
Jan.  23,  1915,  in  Tackson,  Mich.  He  graduated  from 
the  Yale  Law  School  in  1941,  and  served  as  Navy 
officer  during  World  War  II.  Judge  Stewart  was 
appointed  to  the  U.S.  Court  of  Appeals  in  1954,  and 
to  his  present  post  on  Oct.  7,  1958. 
SUBVERSIVE  ACTIVITIES  CONTROL  BOARD  (SACB).  The 
SACB  was  established  by  the  Subversive  Activities 
Control  Act  of  Sept.  23,  1950.  as  amended  in  1954. 
The  board,  upon  application  by  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral or  by  any  organization  or  individual  covered  by 
the  Act,  determines  whether  any  such  organization 
is  a  "Communist-action,"  "Communist-front,"  or 
"Communist-infiltrated"  organization  within  the 
meaning  of  the  Act,  and  whether  any  such  indi- 
vidual is  a  member  of  any  Communist-action  or- 
ganization or  an  officer  of  any  Communist-front 
organization  registered,  or  by  final  order  of  the  board 
required  to  be  registered,  under  requirements  of  the 
Act.  Members:  Dorothy  McCullough  Lee  (Chair- 
man); Francis  A.  Cherry;  Thomas  J.  Donegan; 
James  R.  Duncan. 

SUDAN.  A  republic  in  northeastern  Africa.  Area: 
967,500  sq.mi.  Pop.  (est):  10,260,000.  The  popu- 
lation is  divided  into  three  major  groups:  Arabs, 
who  Live  in  the  northern  area  around  the  Nile  River; 
the  Negro  majority  in  the  south;  and  Nubians.  Chief 
cities:  Omdurman  113,000,  Khartoum  (capital) 
93,000,  and  El  Obeid  52,000. 

Education  and  Religion.  The  educational  system, 
once  dominated  by  mission  schools,  is  coming  in- 
creasingly under  the  control  of  the  government.  An 


estimated  115,000  pupils  attend  almost  700  govern- 
ment primary  and  secondary  institutions.  There  is 
considerable  emphasis  on  vocational  and  technical 
training;  some  33,000  students  are  enrolled  in  the 
Khartoum  Technical  Institute.  The  University  Col- 
lege of  Khartoum,  established  in  1956,  has  an  esti- 
mated enrollment  of  800  students.  In  addition,  there 
are  three  women's  colleges  for  training  teachers, 
with  200  students.  The  majority  of  the  population 
is  Moslem,  6.4  million;  there  are  2.4  million  pagans 
and  230,000  Christians. 

Production  and  Trade.  Sudan  is  almost  completely 
agricultural;  the  most  important  crops  are  cotton, 
oil  seeds,  peanuts,  dates,  and  millet.  It  is  also  the 
world's  largest  producer  of  gum  arabic.  Mineral  re- 
sources are  only  beginning  to  be  exploited.  In  1957, 
imports  were  valued  at  $181  million  and  exports  at 
$138  million.  The  major  trading  partners  of  Sudan 
are  India,  Great  Britain,  and  the  United  Arab  Re- 
public. The  chief  exports  include  cotton,  gum  arabic, 
and  peanuts,  while  imports  consist  of  textiles,  ma- 
chinery, sugar,  and  metals. 

Transportation.  The  main  artery  of  communication 
is  the  Nile,  which  bisects  the  country.  There  are 
approximately  3,100  mi.  of  railway,  and  more  than 
14,000  mi.  or  unpaved  road.  The  government  man- 
ages Sudan  Airways. 

Government.  The  1957-58  budget  was  estimated 
at  SE45.6  million  in  revenue  and  S&40.4  million 
in  expenditures.  The  Sudanese  pound  equals  U.S.- 
$2.872.  From  Jan.  1,  1956  to  Nov.  17,  1958,  Sudan 
was  a  republic,  with  a  five-member  Supreme  Com- 
mission exercising  the  functions  of  head  of  state:  a 
House  of  173  members,  and  a  Senate  of  50;  and  a 
cabinet  chosen  from  among  the  members  of  parlia- 
ment. On  the  latter  date,  however,  a  military  coup, 
led  by  Gen.  Ibrahim  Abboud,  resulted  in  the  over- 
throw of  the  government,  the  suspension  of  Parlia- 
ment, and  a  ban  on  party  activities.  Power  has  been 
exercised  since  that  time  by  a  Supreme  Military 
Council,  headed  by  General  Abboud,  which  is  now 
made  up  of  ten  officers. 

Events,  1959.  The  year  was  marked  by  the  in- 
creased pace  at  which  economic  development  proj- 
ects were  set  in  motion.  On  February  12,  the  Su- 
danese government  entered  into  an  agreement  with 
an  Anglo-German  consortium  for  the  construction 
of  a  hydro-electric  power  station  at  Sennar  Dam 
on  the  Blue  Nile,  transmission  lines  between  the 
Dam  and  Khartoum,  and  an  extension  from  the 
newly  built  plant  to  the  Burri  thermal  power  station 
near  Khartoum.  The  total  cost  of  the  projects  was 
estimated  at  S£4.5  million.  It  was  expected  that 
the  first  stage  would  be  completed  by  January  1961, 
and  the  second  stage  by  April  1962. 

In  May,  an  agreement  was  signed  in  Washington, 
according  to  the  terms  of  which  the  United  States, 
through  its  Development  Loan  Fund,  undertook  to 
supply  $10  million  for  the  construction  and  equip- 
ment of  a  textile  plant  in  Khartoum.  The  plant, 
when  completed,  would  manufacture  textiles  from 
home-grown  cotton,  and  make  Sudan  independent 
of  foreign  suppliers  of  cotton  textiles. 

President  Tito  of  Yugoslavia  visited  Sudan,  Feb- 
ruary 12-18.  In  a  communique",  he  and  General  Ab- 
boud called  for  the  extension  of  international  eco- 
nomic and  technical  aid  to  underdeveloped  coun- 
tries through  the  United  Nations,  opposed  nuclear 
tests  in  Africa,  and  appealed  for  the  framing  of  a 
practical  plan  for  disarmament.  In  addition,  Tito 
promised,  in  principle,  that  Yugoslavia  would  grant 
Sudan  credits  for  the  purchase  of  machinery  and 
cargo  vessels.  In  June  and  July,  several  pacts  were 
signed  by  the  two  countries.  They  dealt  with  cul- 
tural cooperation  ( exchanges  of  students  and  teach- 
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the  narration  is  interwoven  with  personal  impres- 
sions. — EMILIO  GONZALEZ 
SPANISH  SAHARA  AND  IFNI.  Two  provinces  of  Spain 
situated  on  the  Atlantic  coast  or  Africa,  formerly 
known  as  Spanish  West  Africa.  Area:  Ifni  741 
sq.mi.,  Spanish  Sahara  105,448  sq.mi.  The  province 
of  Spanish  Sahara  includes  two  zones,  Rio  de  Oro 
(73,362  sq.mi.)  and  Sekia  el  Hamra  (32,047 
sq.mi.).  Pop.  (1957  est.):  Ifni  62,000;  Spanish  Sa- 
hara 13,000.  The  capital  of  Ifni  is  Sidi  Ifni  and  the 
seat  of  government  is  Cabo  Juby.  The  chief  town  of 
Hio  de  Oro  is  Villa  Cisneros,  and  Smara  is  the  prin- 
cipal village  of  Sekia  el  Hamra. 

The  two  provinces  are  administered  by  the  Di- 
rector General  of  African  Provinces  in  Madrid, 
Spain.  Each  has  a  resident  governor  general.  Span- 
ish armed  forces  in  the  two  provinces  are  under 
command  of  the  Captain  General  of  the  Canary  Is- 
lands. Recurring  rumors  of  conflict  between  Spanish 
troops  and  local  rebels  cannot  be  confirmed  because 
of  strict  news  censorship.  Governor  General  of  Ifni: 
General  Zamalloa.  Governor  General  of  Spanish 
Sahara:  Gen.  Hector  Vazquez. 
STATE,  U.S.  Deportment  of.  Under  the  direction  of  the 
President,  and  with  the  aid  and  advice  of  the  Con- 
gress, the  Department  of  State  plans  U.S.  foreign 
policy  and  conducts  our  relations  with  foreign  gov- 
ernments. The  Department  of  State  is  the  oldest 
executive  department  of  the  U.S.  government,  origi- 
nating with  a  resolution  of  the  Gontinental  Congress 
of  Jan.  10,  1781,  which  created  the  Department  of 
Foreign  Affairs.  With  286  posts  abroad,  the  Depart- 
ment of  State  is  the  headquarters  of  a  vast  reporting 
system  which  stretches  from  Washington  to  the  far 
corners  of  the  earth.  Trained  observers  provide  the 
department  with  the  raw  materials  and  recom- 
mendations from  which  foreign  policy  is  made. 

The  Secretary  of  State  is  the  President's  chief  ad- 
viser on  matters  of  foreign  policy  and  is  responsible 
for  the  operation  of  the  State  Department  and  the 
Foreign  Service.  He,  in  turn,  has  four  principal  ad- 
visers: an  Under  Secretary,  an  Under  Secretary 
for  Political  Affairs,  a  Deputy  Under  Secretary  for 
Administration,  and  a  Deputy  Under  Secretary  for 
Political  Affairs.  Other  principal  officers  of  the  De- 
partment are:  11  Assistant  Secretaries  (African  Af- 
fairs, European  Affairs,  Inter-American  Affairs,  Near 
Eastern  and  South  Asian  Affairs,  Far  Eastern  Af- 
fairs, International  Organization  Affairs,  Administra- 
tion, Economic  Affairs,  Congressional  Relations. 
Policy  Planning,  Public  Affairs),  Counselor,  Legal 
Adviser,  Director  of  Intelligence  and  Research,  Ad- 
ministrator of  the  Bureau  of  Security  and  Consular 
Affairs,  and  Special  Assistant  for  Coordination  of  In- 
ternational Educational  and  Cultural  Relations. 
STATE  LEGISLATION  TRENDS.  In  recent  years  State 
legislative  sessions  have  been  marked  regularly  by 
important  budget  and  tax  legislation.  The  sessions 
held  in  1959  were  no  exception.  Important  legisla- 
tion was  adopted  in  a  number  of  States  dealing  with 
State  government  organization  and  extending  and 
strengthening  State  services.  The  legislators  of  47 
States  met  in  regular  session  during  1959.  Of  these, 
nine  held  special  sessions  in  addition  to  their  regu- 
lar sessions.  Two  States  held  special  sessions  only 
in  1959. 

Record  appropriations  were  approved  by  most  of 
the  States  meeting.  The  first  $2  billion  annual 
budget  was  adopted  in  New  York  State  and  the  first 
$1  billion  biennial  budget  in  Indiana.  These  higher 
appropriations  reflect  both  the  increasing  needs  of 
a  rapidly  expanding  population  for  services  and  also 
reduction  in  the  buying  power  of  the  dollar.  Educa- 
tional expenditures  were  among  the  major  increases. 

To  meet  these  constantly  growing  demands  on  the 


State  treasuries,  most  of  the  legislatures  enacted 
tax  legislation.  The  action  taken  included  increases 
in  existing  taxes  and  the  addition  of  some  new 
taxes.  Although  no  new  income  tax  or  general  sales 
taxes  were  adopted,  several  new  taxes  were  im- 
posed in  other  fields.  Nine  States  raised  individual 
income  tax  rates,  six  raised  corporate  income  tax 
rates,  six  adopted  income  tax  withholding,  five 
raised  sales  tax  rates,  nine  applied  existing  sales 
taxes  to  more  transactions,  four  raised  their  motor 
fuel  rates,  14  increased  tobacco  taxes,  and  13  in- 
creased alcoholic  beverage  taxes.  California  adopted 
a  cigarette  tax  for  the  first  time  and  Oklahoma,  hav- 
ing repealed  prohibition,  inaugurated  taxation  on 
distilled  spirits,  beer,  and  wine.  Among  the  more 
extensive  tax  revision  programs  were  the  ones  in 
California  where  it  was  estimated  that  an  additional 
$220  million  will  be  raised,  in  New  York  where  an 
estimated  $270  million  will  be  produced  in  fiscal 
1960  and  $325  million  in  later  years,  and  in  Texas 
where  it  is  estimated  that  an  additional  $175  million 
will  be  produced  in  the  next  biennium. 

Legislation  affecting  State  government  organiza- 
tion included  measures  consolidating  administrative 
agencies  in  a  number  of  States  including  Colorado, 
Georgia,  and  Tennessee.  North  Dakota  and  Wy- 
oming established  central  purchasing.  In  North  Da- 
kota a  new  department  or  Accounts  and  Purchases 
will  be  responsible  for  the  central  purchasing  func- 
tion along  with  additional  management  responsi- 
bility for  the  State's  financial  affairs.  A  constitutional 
amendment  was  submitted  in  New  Mexico  provid- 
ing for  four-year  terms  for  elective  State  officials. 
Oregon's  legislature  authorized  the  Governor  to 
propose  reorganization  of  administrative  agencies  at 
the  next  regular  session  in  a  plan  to  be  accepted 
or  rejected  in  full  by  each  house  of  the  legislature 
within  45  days  of  its  submission. 

Particularly  notable  legislative  action  was  taken 
in  Alaska  and  Hawaii  to  establish  the  new  State 
government.  The  legislation  in  Alaska  provided  for 
the  initial  organization  of  the  new  State's  govern- 
ment and  included  the  placing  of  all  executive  and 
administrative  functions  under  the  Governor  in  12 
departments.  In  taking  similar  action,  the  Hawaiian 
legislature  provided  for  18  departments.  Included 
among  legislative  organization  measures  were  re- 
apportionment  enactments  in  South  Dakota  and  sub- 
mission to  referendum  of  an  apportionment  amend- 
ment in  North  Dakota.  In  Georgia  the  Office  of 
Legislative  Counsel  was  established,  and  an  annual 
session  measure  was  submitted  to  the  voters  in  New 
Mexico. 

Action  to  strengthen  the  judiciary  was  important. 
Iowa,  North  Dakota,  and  Tennessee  among  other 
States  adopted  extensive  enactments,  and  in  New 
York  initial  action  was  taken  on  a  constitutional 
amendment  aimed  at  bringing  about  a  broad  revi- 
sion of  the  court  system.  Provision  was  made  for 
early  abolition  of  the  justice  of  the  peace  system  in 
North  Dakota,  and  an  act  with  the  same  general 
effect  was  adopted  in  Tennessee.  Authorization  is 
included  in  a  proposed  New  York  amendment  for 
counties  and  towns  to  abolish  the  offices  of  justices 
of  the  peace  and  police  justices. 

Increased  appropriations  for  education  were  par- 
ticularly notable.  School  district  reorganization  was 
adopted  in  Colorado,  compulsory  school  attendance 
age  was  raised  in  North  Dakota,  a  Coordinating 
Council  of  Higher  Education  was  established  in 
Utah,  and  300  teacher-training  scholarships  were 
made  available  in  Wyoming. 

Highway  safety  legislation  continued  to  be  im- 
portant during  the  1959  session.  Accident  liability 
legislation  and  strengthening  of  driver  licensing 
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laws  were  important.  Measures  in  the  latter  area  in- 
cluded a  new  driver  license  act  in  South  Dakota 
and  the  establishment  of  statutory  point  systems 
for  driver  license  suspension  in  Colorado  and  Idaho. 

In  the  health  and  welfare  field  action  to  improve 
mental  health  services  was  notable  in  a  number  of 
States.  Ten  legislatures  adopted  the  Interstate  Com- 
pact on  Mental  Health.  Several  legislatures  re- 
duced residence  requirements  for  certain  types  of 
public  assistance. 

Important  action  was  taken  in  a  number  of  States 
affecting  corrections.  For  example,  eight  western 
States  ratified  the  Western  Interstate  Corrections 
Compact  designed  to  allow  States  to  cooperate  in 
the  construction  and  use  of  specialized  correctional 
institutions. 

Considerable  labor  legislation  was  adopted  with 
measures  increasing  unemployment  compensation 
benefits  and  extending  periods  of  coverage  of  par- 
ticular significance.  Workmen's  compensation  bene- 
fits were  liberalized  in  a  number  of  States.  In  New 
Mexico,  New  York,  North  Dakota,  and  South  Da- 
kota measures  were  adopted  affecting  union  regu- 
lation or  labor-management  relations. 

A  number  of  acts  or  constitutional  amendments 
were  adopted  providing  for  continuity  of  govern- 
ment in  the  event  of  an  enemy  attack.  A  number  of 
States  adopted  legislation  providing  for  small  boat 
licensing  and  safety,  in  most  cases  designed  to  meet 
the  requirements  of  the  Federal  Boat  Act  of  1958. 
STEEL.  See  IRON  AND  STEEL,  and  articles  on  con- 
stituents, as  NICKEL,  MOLYBDENUM,  etc. 
STEVENSON,  Adlai  Ewing.  Former  Governor  of  Illi- 
nois and  twice  defeated  candidate  for  President,  he 
was  born  in  Los  Angeles,  Calif.,  Feb.  5,  1900.  Ad- 
mitted to  the  Illinois  bar  in  1926,  he  practiced  law 
in  Chicago  until  1933.  After  serving  the  Federal  gov- 
ernment in  various  capacities,  Stevenson  was  a  mem- 
ber of  the  U.S.  delegation  to  the  United  Nations 
from  1945-47.  In  1948  he  was  elected  Governor  of 
Illnois.  Both  in  1952  and  in  1956  he  was  defeated 
as  Democratic  presidential  candidate  by  President 
Eisenhower. 

STEWART,  Potter.  U.S.  Supreme  Court  Justice,  born 
Jan.  23,  1915,  in  Jackson,  Mich.  He  graduated  from 
the  Yale  Law  School  in  1941,  and  served  as  Navy 
officer  during  World  War  II.  Judge  Stewart  was 
appointed  to  the  U.S.  Court  of  Appeals  in  1954,  and 
to  his  present  post  on  Oct.  7,  1958. 
SUBVERSIVE  ACTIVITIES  CONTROL  BOARD  (SACB).  The 
SACB  was  established  by  the  Subversive  Activities 
Control  Act  of  Sept.  23,  1950,  as  amended  in  1954. 
The  board,  upon  application  by  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral or  by  any  organization  or  individual  covered  by 
the  Act,  determines  whether  any  such  organization 
is  a  "Communist-action,"  "Communist-front,"  or 
"Communist-infiltrated"  organization  within  the 
meaning  of  the  Act,  and  whether  any  such  indi- 
vidual is  a  member  of  any  Communist-action  or- 
ganization or  an  officer  of  any  Communist-front 
organization  registered,  or  by  final  order  of  the  board 
required  to  be  registered,  under  requirements  of  the 
Act.  Members:  Dorothy  McCullough  Lee  (Chair- 
man); Francis  A.  Cherry;  Thomas  J.  Donegan; 
James  R.  Duncan. 

SUDAN.  A  republic  in  northeastern  Africa.  Area: 
967,500  sq.mi.  Pop.  (est.):  10,260,000.  The  popu- 
lation is  divided  into  three  major  groups:  Arabs, 
who  live  in  the  northern  area  around  the  Nile  River; 
the  Negro  majority  in  the  south;  and  Nubians.  Chief 
cities:  Omdurman  113,000,  Khartoum  (capital) 
93,000,  and  £1  Obeid  52,000. 

Education  and  Religion.  The  educational  system, 
one*  dominated  by  mission  schools,  is  coming  in- 
creasingly under  the  control  of  the  government  An 


estimated  115,000  pupils  attend  almost  700  govern- 
ment primary  and  secondary  institutions.  There  is 
considerable  emphasis  on  vocational  and  technical 
training;  some  33,000  students  are  enrolled  in  the 
Khartoum  Technical  Institute.  The  University  Col- 
lege of  Khartoum,  established  in  1956,  has  an  esti- 
mated enrollment  of  800  students.  In  addition,  there 
are  three  women's  colleges  for  training  teachers, 
with  200  students.  The  majority  of  the  population 
is  Moslem,  6.4  million;  there  are  2.4  million  pagans 
and  230,000  Christians. 

Production  and  Trad*.  Sudan  is  almost  completely 
agricultural;  the  most  important  crops  are  cotton, 
oil  seeds,  peanuts,  dates,  and  millet.  It  is  also  the 
world's  largest  producer  of  gum  arabic.  Mineral  re- 
sources are  only  beginning  to  be  exploited.  In  1957, 
imports  were  valued  at  $181  million  and  exports  at 
$138  million.  The  major  trading  partners  of  Sudan 
are  India,  Great  Britain,  and  the  United  Arab  Re- 
public. The  chief  exports  include  cotton,  gum  arabic, 
and  peanuts,  while  imports  consist  of  textiles,  ma- 
chinery, sugar,  and  metals. 

Transportation.  The  main  artery  of  communication 
is  the  Nile,  which  bisects  the  country.  There  are 
approximately  3,100  mi.  of  railway,  and  more  than 
14,000  mi.  ot  unpaved  road.  The  government  man- 
ages Sudan  Airways. 

Government.  The  1957-58  budget  was  estimated 
at  S£45.6  million  in  revenue  and  S&40.4  million 
in  expenditures.  The  Sudanese  pound  equals  U.S.- 
$2.872.  From  Jan.  1,  1956  to  Nov.  17,  1958,  Sudan 
was  a  republic,  with  a  five-member  Supreme  Com- 
mission exercising  the  functions  of  heaa  of  state:  a 
House  of  173  members,  and  a  Senate  of  50;  and  a 
cabinet  chosen  from  among  the  members  of  parlia- 
ment. On  die  latter  date,  however,  a  military  coup, 
led  by  Gen.  Ibrahim  Abboud,  resulted  in  the  over- 
throw of  the  government,  the  suspension  of  Parlia- 
ment, and  a  ban  on  party  activities.  Power  has  been 
exercised  since  that  time  by  a  Supreme  Military 
Council,  headed  by  General  Abboud,  which  is  now 
made  up  of  ten  officers. 

Events,  1959.  The  year  was  marked  by  the  in- 
creased pace  at  which  economic  development  proj- 
ects were  set  in  motion.  On  February  12,  the  Su- 
danese government  entered  into  an  agreement  with 
an  Anglo-German  consortium  for  the  construction 
of  a  hydro-electric  power  station  at  Sennar  Dam 
on  the  Blue  Nile,  transmission  lines  between  the 
Dam  and  Khartoum,  and  an  extension  from  the 
newly  built  plant  to  the  Bum  thermal  power  station 
near  Khartoum.  The  total  cost  of  the  projects  was 
estimated  at  S£4.5  million.  It  was  expected  that 
the  first  stage  would  be  completed  by  January  1961, 
and  the  second  stage  by  April  1962. 

In  May,  an  agreement  was  signed  in  Washington, 
according  to  the  terms  of  which  the  United  States, 
through  its  Development  Loan  Fund,  undertook  to 
supply  $10  million  for  the  construction  and  equip- 
ment of  a  textile  plant  in  Khartoum.  The  plant, 
when  completed,  would  manufacture  textiles  from 
home-grown  cotton,  and  make  Sudan  independent 
of  foreign  suppliers  of  cotton  textiles. 

President  Tito  of  Yugoslavia  visited  Sudan,  Feb- 
ruary 12-18.  In  a  communique*,  he  and  General  Ab- 
boud called  for  the  extension  of  international  eco- 
nomic and  technical  aid  to  underdeveloped  coun- 
tries through  the  United  Nations,  opposed  nuclear 
tests  in  Africa,  and  appealed  for  the  framing  of  a 
practical  plan  for  disarmament.  In  addition,  Tito 
promised,  in  principle,  that  Yugoslavia  would  grant 
Sudan  credits  for  the  purchase  of  machinery  and 
cargo  vessels.  In  June  and  July,  several  pacts  were 
signed  by  the  two  countries.  They  dealt  with  cul- 
tural cooperation  ( exchanges  of  students  and  teach- 
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en);  economic,  scientific,  and  technical  cooperation; 
and  the  supplying  of  credits  to  Sudan  for  the  pur- 
chase of  machinery  and  cargo  vessels. 

On  July  20,  the  new  Manaqil  Canal,  designed  to 
bring  800,000  acres  of  desert  under  cultivation,  was 
opened.  Two  West  German  firms  constructed  the 
75-mile  long  canal  from  the  Blue  Nile  several 
months  ahead  of  schedule. 

The  suspension  of  parliament  and  the  ban  on 
parties  focused  political  attention  on  affairs  inside 
the  Supreme  Military  Council.  In  March,  the  Coun- 
cil was  reduced  from  13  to  ten  members,  after  an 
abortive  revolt  by  Army  units  stationed  near  Khar- 
toum. And  in  June,  31  officers  went  on  trial,  accused 
of  inciting  and  conspiring  mutiny  by  launching  an 
armed  attack  on  Khartoum  with  the  purpose  of 
overthrowing  the  regime.  Two  members  of  the 
Council  were  among  those  arrested;  in  September, 
a  court-martial  sentenced  six  officers  to  death,  five 
to  terms  of  one  to  15  years  in  prison,  and  ordered 
the  dismissal  from  service  of  20  others.  Later,  the 
death  sentences  were  commuted  by  General  Abboud 
to  imprisonment  for  life.  —  IRWIN  ODER 

SUDANESE  REPUBLIC.  Formerly  French  Sudan,  a 
French  Overseas  Territory  in  French  West  Africa. 
In  1958,  under  the  new  constitution  of  the  Fifth  Re- 
public, it  became  an  autonomous  republic  within 
the  French  Community.  In  1959,  it  merged  with 
Senegal  and  became  part  of  the  Mali  Federation. 
See  MALI  FEDERATION;  FRENCH  WEST  AFRICA; 
FRENCH  COMMUNITY. 

Area:  463,500  sq.mi.  Pop.  (1957):  3,708.000,  in- 
eluding  8,000  non-Africans.  Capital:  Bamako  (68,- 
600 ) .  The  famous  city  of  Timbuktu  ( Tombouctou ) , 
Africa's  main  center  of  learning  in  ancient  times 
and  now  a  growing  haven  for  adventurous  tourists, 
is  located  on  the  Niger  River  and  has  a  population 
of  about  7,000.  Principal  tribes  are  the  Bambara, 
Peuls,  Markas,  Touareg,  and  Songhais.  In  1958 
there  were  298  schools  with  44,801  students.  The 
Moslem  religion  predominates,  although  there  are 
animist  and  Christian  areas.  Principal  exports  are 
peanuts,  cotton,  and  kapock.  Since  almost  all  the 
foreign  trade  of  the  Sudanese  Republic  passes 
through  the  Senegal  port  of  Dakar,  its  trade  figures 
are  combined  with  those  of  Senegal.  See  SENEGAL, 
REPUBLIC  OF. 

Gowrnnwnt.  The  constitution  of  the  Sudanese  Re- 
public was  adopted  on  Jan.  23,  1959.  Legislative 
powers  are  exercised  by  an  Assembly  of  80  members 
who  are  elected  for  five-year  terms  by  universal 
suffrage.  The  executive  head,  the  president  of  the 
Council,  is  designated  by  the  president  of  the  As- 
sembly, with  the  approval  of  the  Assembly.  Author- 
ity over  justice,  security,  education,  transports,  and 
economic  and  fiscal  policy,  is  exercised  by  the  Mali 
Federal  Assembly.  France  retains  control  of  foreign 
affairs,  defense,  and  currency.  In  September  1959. 
the  Sudanese  Republic  and  the  Republic  of  Senegal 
announced  they  hoped  to  achieve  complete  inde- 
pendence soon.  President  of  the  Council:  Modibo 
Keita. 

SUGAR.  The  United  States  produced  2,850,000 
short  tons  of  refined  sugar  in  1959  (3,050,000  tons, 
raw  value),  according  to  preliminary  estimates  of 
the  Agricultural  Marketing  Service.  This  included 
2,243,000  tons  from  sugar  beets  and  607,000  tons 
from  sugarcane.  Sugar  production  in  1958  amounted 
to  2,599,000  tons,  and  the  1948-57  average  was 
2,173,000. 

The  1959  sugar  beet  crop  reached  a  record  17,- 
036,000  tons,  12  percent  more  than  in  1958  and  41 
percent  more  than  the  1948-57  average.  Yields  set 
a  new  record  of  18.8  tons  per  acre,  1.1  ton  above 
the  previous  record  set  in  1957.  Hie  crop  was  har- 


vested from  905,700  acres,  about  2  percent  more 
than  in  the  preceding  year.  Five  States  produced 
more  than  a  million  tons  of  sugar  in  1959:  California 
4,841,000  tons,  Colorado  2,470,000,  Idaho  1,901.- 
000,  Michigan  1,294,000,  and  Nebraska  1,092,<X)6. 

Sugarcane  production  in  the  continental  United 
States  in  1959  was  set  at  7,205,000  tons,  17  percent 
more  than  in  1958,  and  the  second  largest  crop  on 
record.  All  of  the  crop  was  produced  in  two  States 
-Louisiana  with  5,434,000  tons,  and  Florida  with 
1,771,000.  Acreage  harvested  in  the  two  States  to- 
taled 293,600,  some  40,000  more  than  in  1958  and 
the  yield  averaged  24.5  tons  per  acre,  a  tenth  of  a 
ton  more  than  a  year  earlier. 

World  production  of  centrifugal  sugar,  the  prin- 
cipal kind  moving  in  world  trade,  fell  about  2  per- 
cent below  the  1958  record  to  54.5  million  tons, 
raw  value,  according  to  the  Foreign  Agricultural 
Service.  Cane  sugar  output  reached  a  record  32.1 
million  tons,  but  oeet  sugar  fell  6  percent  from  the 
1958  high  to  22.5  million  tons.  The  decline  largely 
resulted  from  serious  drought  in  the  important  sugar 
beet  growing  areas  of  central  and  eastern  Europe 
and  the  Soviet  Union.  The  five  leading  foreign  pro- 
ducing nations  in  1959  were:  Cuba  6  million  tons, 
Brazil  3.6  million,  India  2.9  million,  Mexico  1.67 
million,  and  West  Germany  1.65  million. 

Noncentrifugal  sugar  production  in  1959  was  es- 
timated at  9.3  million  tons.  The  bulk  of  it  came  from 
India,  4  million  tons,  and  China  and  Pakistan,  1.6 
million  tons  each.  —WAYNE  DEXTER 

SULFUR.  According  to  records  of  the  U.S.  Bureau 
of  Mines,  world  production  of  native  sulfur  de- 
creased from  7.3  million  long  tons  in  1957  to  6.5 
million  tons  in  1958.  Of  the  1958  total  United  States 
produced  4,645,577  long  tons,  Mexico  1,236,483, 
Japan  177,175,  and  Italy  158,665  long  tons. 

United  States.  Consumption  of  sulfur  in  the  United 
States  recovered  from  a  two-year  decline  in  1959 
and  was  expected  to  reach  a  new  record.  According 
to  preliminary  statistics,  it  was  believed  that  con- 
sumption of  sulfur  in  all  forms  would  reach  6  million 
tons,  an  increase  of  more  than  10  percent  over  1958. 

Although  demand  by  the  steel  industry  dropped 
as  a  result  of  the  strike,  the  weakness  in  tnis  market 
was  more  than  offset  by  the  prosperity  of  most  of  the 
other  consuming  industries.  Exports  of  sulfur  abroad 
remained  at  a  very  high  level  despite  strong  compe- 
tition in  foreign  markets.  It  was  anticipated  tnat 
such  shipments  would  exceed  1.6  million  tons,  about 
equal  to  the  record  high  established  in  1956.  Do- 
mestic sulfur  production  was  up  only  slightly  in 
1959.  It  was  expected  to  amount  to  6.25  million 
tons.  Most  of  the  increased  demand  was  met  from 
producers'  stockpiles. 

Of  the  total  production,  the  bulk  was  elemental 
sulfur  mined  by  the  Frasch  hot-water  process  from 
salt  dome  deposits  located  along  the  coast  of  Lou- 
isiana and  Texas.  It  was  indicated  that  Frasch  pro- 
duction would  be  approximately  4.55  million  tons. 
Of  the  balance  of  the  output,  740,000  tons  repre- 
sented elemental  sulfur  recovered  from  refinery 
gases  and  sour  natural  gas;  450,000  tons  sulfur  con- 
tained in  pyrites;  and  510,000  tons  sulfur  in  various 
forms  from  other  sources.  Stockpiles  of  Frasch  sulfur 
held  by  producers  at  the  mines  were  reduced  from 
4  million  tons  to  about  3.4  million  tons.  It  was  ex- 
pected that  imports,  including  Frasch  from  Mexico 
and  recovered  sulfur  and  the  sulfur  content  of 
pyrites  from  Canada,  would  total  800,000  tons,  or 
40,000  tons  more  than  in  1958. 

The  posted  price  of  sulfur  in  the  United  States 
has  been  unchanged  since  1957.  Prices  during  1959 
were  quoted  at  $25  a  long  ton  f  .o.b.  port  and  $23.50 
f.o.b.  mine.  During  the  year,  12  Frasch-prooess 
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mines  operated  on  the  Gulf  Coast.  One  new  mine 
was  nearing  production  at  year's  end.  This  is  Free- 
port's  Grand  isle  project  located  seven  miles  off  the 
shore  of  Louisiana  in  50  feet  of  water  which,  when 
completed,  will  stretch  for  nearly  a  mile  across  the 
water.  Other  new  facilities  included  projects  to  re- 
cover sulfur  from  petroleum  refinery  gas  or  from 
sour  natural  gas  by  Allied  Chemical,  Hancock 
Chemical,  Anlin  Chemical,  Tidewater  Oil,  Sun  Oil, 
and  Consolidated  Chemical. 

— J.  C.  CARRINCTON 

SUMMERFIELD,  Arthur  E(llsworrh).  U.S.  postmaster 
general,  born  in  Pinconning,  Mich.,  Mar.  17,  1899. 
Republican  National  Committeeman  for  Michigan 
since  1944,  he  was  chairman  of  the  committee  in 
1952-53.  He  has  been  U.S.  postmaster  general  since 
January  1953. 

SURINAM  (Motherlands  Guiana).  An  overseas  part  of 
the  Netherlands  Union,  in  northern  South  America. 
Area:  55,129  sq.mi.  Fop.  (1958  est):  241,000.  Chief 
towns:  Paramaribo  (capital)  103,000  inhabitants, 
Nieuw  Nickerie,  Albina,  Coronie,  and  Moengo.  The 
main  agricultural  products  are  sugar,  rice,  maize, 
coffee,  cacao,  balata,  bananas,  oranges,  molasses, 
rum,  and  timber.  Minerals  produced  include  bauxite, 
gold,  and  salt.  Trade  (1958):  imports  71.4  million 
Surinam  guilders;  exports  61.2  million  Surinam 
guilders.  Finance  ( 1958) :  revenue  totaled  63.1  mil- 
lion Surinam  guilders;  expenditure  63.8  million 
Surinam  guilders.  The  Surinam  guilder  equals  U.S.- 
$0.53.  Surinam  is  part  of  the  Netherlands  Kingdom 
within  the  Union  of  the  Netherlands.  The  adminis- 
tration and  executive  authority  rest  with  a  governor, 
assisted  by  an  advisory  council  and  an  executive 
council.  Legislative  power  is  exercised  jointly  by  the 
governor  and  legislative  council.  Governor:  J.  van 
Tilburg. 

SVALBARD  (Spitsbergen).  An  arctic  archipelago  owned 
by  Norway.  The  principal  islands  are  West  Spits- 
bergen (or  Mainland),  King  Charles  Land,  Hope 
Island,  White  Island.  Bear  Island,  North  East  Land, 
Prince  Charles  Foreland,  Edge  Island,  and  Barents 
Island.  Total  area:  23,951  sq.mi.  Norwegian  pop. 
(1957  est.):  1,530.  Russian  pop.:  2,746.  Main  set- 
tlements: Green  Harbor  (capital),  New  Aalesund, 
Coles  Bay,  Longyearbyen,  and  Braganza  Bay— all  on 
the  western  coast  of  West  Spitsbergen.  Norway's 
sovereignty  over  the  archipelago  was  recognized  in 
1920.  Coal  is  the  principal  product,  there  being  an 
estimated  two  trillion  tons  in  an  area  of  460  sq.mi. 
At  one  time  there  was  a  Dutch  whaling  village  on 
one  of  the  islands  but  today  the  majority  of  the 
population  is  Russian.  There  are  five  mining  camps, 
two  Norwegian  and  three  Russian,  inhabited  all  year 
round.  In  1956,  there  were  341,884  metric  tons  of 
coal  exported  from  Norwegian  mines  and  349,823 
metric  tons  horn  Soviet  mines. 
SWAZILAND.  A  British  High  Commission  Territory 
in  South  Africa,  between  Mozambique,  Natal,  ana 
the  Transvaal.  Area:  6,705  sq.mi.  Fop.  (1959  est.): 
260,000.  In  1956,  there  were  229,744  Africans, 
5,919  Europeans,  and  1,378  colored.  Chief  towns: 
Mbabane  (capital),  Bremersdorp,  and  Goedgegum. 
The  main  industries  are  cattle  raising  and  agricul- 
ture. Cotton,  tobacco,  corn,  sorghums,  pumpkins, 
peanuts,  beans,  sweetpotatoes,  pineapples,  and  ba- 
nanas are  the  main  agricultural  products.  Minerals 
produced  include  asbestos  (  £2.4  million  exported 
in  1957),  tinstone,  and  gold.  Swaziland  is  united 
with  the  Union  or  South  Africa  for  customs  pur- 
poses, and  receives  a  proportionate  share  of  the  cus- 
toms duties  collected.  Trade  (1955):  imports  fil,- 
954,295;  exports  £3,305,657;  exports  (1957) 
£4,115,853.  Finance  (1958-59  est.):  revenue 
£1,230,037;  expenditure  £1,354,507.  Both  British 


and  South  African  currency  are  used.  The  Territory 
is  administered  by  a  resident  commissioner  for  the 
High  Commissioner  for  the  British  High  Commis- 
sion Territories  in  South  Africa.  On  May  6,  1959. 
South  Africa's  Prime  Minister  Hendrik  F.  Verwoerd 
renewed  his  country's  claim  to  the  British  protec- 
torates of  Bechuanaland  and  Swaziland.  The  British 
Foreign  Office  denied  the  validity  of  this  claim. 
Resident  Commissioner:  B.  A.  Marwick. 
SWEDEN.  A  constitutional  monarchy  occupying  the 
eastern  and  southern  part  of  the  Scandinavian  pen- 
insula. Area:  173,398  sq.mi.  Pop.  (1960  est.): 
7,475,000.  Chief  cities  (1959  est.):  Stockholm 
808,000,  Goteborg  402,000,  and  Malm6  226,000. 

Education  and  Religion.  Public  elementary  schools 
date  from  1842;  education  is  free  and  compulsory 
between  the  aces  of  7  and  14.  Following  the  School 
Reform  Act  of  1950,  to  be  gradually  enacted  and 
accomplished  during  the  1960's,  compulsory  school 
age  will  be  raised  to  16.  Total  enrollment  in  1958: 
elementary  schools  794,000,  secondary  schools  206,- 
000.  There  are  state  universities  at  Uppsala  ( found- 
ed 1477),  Lund  (1688),  and  Goteborg  (founded 
1889  as  private  university)  with  an  enrollment  in 
1957  of  5,300,  4,500,  and  2,000  respectively.  Stock- 
holm has  faculties  of  medicine  (Caroline  Institute, 
1,100  students),  law,  humanities,  and  science.  There 
are  institutes  of  technology  at  Stockholm  (2,100 
students)  and  Goteborg  (1,600  students  in  1958). 
The  medical  faculty  at  Umea  in  the  north,  estab- 
lished in  1958,  has  some  200  students. 

The  vast  majority  of  the  population  belong  to  the 
Evangelical  Lutheran  Church,  the  established  na- 
tional church.  There  are  about  370,000  Protestants 
of  various  sects,  26,000  Catholics,  and  12,500  Jews. 

Production.  International  and  internal  develop- 
ments during  the  1950's  favored  important  struc- 
tural changes  in  Sweden's  economy,  especially  the 
expansion  of  highly  developed  engineering  and  al- 
lied industries  (shipbuilding,  motor  car  production, 
and  electrical  industries  generally).  After  the  1957- 
58  recession,  production  and  employment  rose  con- 
siderably in  1959,  although  textile  and  saw-mill 
manufacturing  suffered  from  falling  prices  and  stiff- 
ening international  competition.  The  new  interna- 
tional set-up  determined  oy  the  emergence,  in  1957, 
of  the  European  Economic  Community,  and  the 
countermove  of  the  "Outer  Seven,"  including  Swe- 
den in  creating  the  EFT  A  was.  obviously,  the  most 
important  issue  for  Swedish  industry  ana  trade  dur- 
ing 1959.  See  Events  below. 

Industrial  production,  dominated  by  iron  ore, 
mining,  iron  and  steel  manufacturing,  engineering 
industries,  sawmills,  and  pulp  and  paper  production, 
in  1959  attained  an  indexed  volume  of  256  as  com- 
pared to  238  in  1958.  Total  value  of  pulp  and  paper 
production  rose  to  4,200  million  kroner,  motor  car 
production  value  for  the  first  time  exceeded  a  billion 
kronor,  while  shipbuilding  ( laimdiing  some  750,000 
gross  tons)  nearly  reached  the  record-breaking  1958 
level.  Housing  construction  continued  high,  produc- 
ing nearly  69,000  housing  units  (65,000  in  1958), 
a  record  figure  in  spite  of  rapidly  rising  production 
costs  and  credit  shortage.  Power  production  also  set 
a  new  record,  attaining  well  above  30,000  million 
kwh.,  as  compared  to  barely  18,000  million  at  the 
beginning  of  the  decade.  As  in  1958,  agriculture 
suffered  from  heavy  summer  droughts  but  harvests 
(cereals,  sugar  beets,  and  potatoes)  fell  only  10  to 
15  percent  short  of  averages  in  1952-56;  dairy  pro- 
duction was  about  10  percent  below  the  1958 
figures* 

Foreign  Trade.  Total  export  value  during  1959  was 
11.300  million  kronor,  while  imports  reached  12,000 
million,  giving  an  import  surplus  considerably  lower 
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than  those  of  1955-58.  Leading  exports  were 


and  paper,  iron  ore,  timber,  and  engineering  prod- 
ucts (shipbuilding  and  motor  cars  brought  900  mil- 
lion and  600  million  kroner  respectively)*  Main  im- 
ports were  machinery  and  textiles,  petroleum,  and 
automobiles.  Western  Germany  remains  the  most 
important  single  trade  partner  of  Sweden;  the  six 
countries  of  the  Common  Market  (EEC)  supply  42 
percent  of  its  total  imports,  and  receive  33  percent 
of  its  exports,  but  the  United  Kingdom  and  the 
United  States  still  account  for  17  and  7  percent  of 
its  total  trade  turnover,  as  compared  to  the  14  per- 
cent of  Denmark  and  Norway.  Adding  to  this  the 
growing  importance  of  Sweden's  overseas  exports 
(amounting  to  well  above  9  percent  of  total  export 
values  in  1959)  the  special  position  and  interests  of 
Sweden  in  face  of  European  trade  alignments  be- 
come obvious.  The  Common  Market  countries,  re- 
ceiving one  third  of  Sweden's  exports  (mainly  iron 
ore,  and  semi-manufactures  such  as  pulp),  offer 
fewer  opportunities  than  other  areas  for  export  ex- 
pansion to  Sweden's  rapidly  expanding  engineering 
industries;  this  also  applies  to  its  agriculture  ex- 
ports. 

Transportation.  Considering  slackening  demand  for 
tanker  tonnage,  Swedish  shipping  did  fairly  well  in 
1959;  its  gross  earnings  were  nearly  a  billion  kroner. 
The  merchant  fleet  in  December  1959  numbered 
1,535  ships  totaling  3.54  million  gross  tons.  Motor 
car  registration  reached  a  high  of  1.1  million  passen- 
ger cars  in  November.  In  civil  aviation,  domestic 
traffic  continued  its  rapid  expansion,  achieving  well 
above  150,000  passenger  kilometers  during  the  year, 
as  compared  to  nearly  800,000  in  scheduled  inter- 
national traffic.  The  new  super-airport  outside 
Stockholm,  Arlanda,  was  ready  for  traffic  in  Decem- 
ber, as  were  also  the  Scandinavian  Airlines  System's 
( SAS )  French  Caravelle  jet  liners.  Railways,  mainly 
state-owned  (15,800  km.  of  track  in  1959),  were 
facing  heavy  competition  from  trucking  and  do- 
mestic aviation;  passenger  traffic  has  decreased  by 
some  25  percent  since  1950-51.  On  the  other  hand, 
1,100  km.  of  track  were  double-tracked  in  1959 
against  700  km.  in  1950-51. 

Finance.  Revenue  for  1960-61  was  estimated  at 
15.01  billion  kroner  as  compared  to  an  estimated 
13.4  billion  for  1959-60.  Estimated  expenditures 
under  the  cash  budget  for  1960-61  stand  at  14.9 
billion  kronor  compared  with  the  present  calculation 
of  13.8  billion  for  1959-60.  There  was  a  cash  deficit 
of  300  million  kronor  and  loans  totaling  2.3  billion 
kronor  in  fiscal  1960.  The  Swedish  krona  is  valued 
at  U.S.$0.1933. 

Government.  The  constitution  of  1809,  as  amended 
in  1865  and  1918,  vested  executive  power  in  a 
hereditary  king,  acting  under  the  advice  of  a  cabinet 
responsible  to  the  Diet  (Riksdagen).  The  150  mem- 
bers of  its  upper  chamber  (Forsta  kammaren)  are 
elected  by  provincial  and  city  councils,  the  231 
members  of  the  lower  chamber  ( Andra  kammaren) 
by  direct  universal  vote.  Sovereign:  Gustavus  (Gus- 
taf)  VI,  who  succeeded  to  the  throne  in  October 
1950.  Premier:  Tage  Erlander,  Social  Democrat 
(Labor).  Party  position  in  Lower  Chamber:  Sodal 
Democrats  111,  Conservatives  45,  Liberals  38, 
Agrarians  32,  Communists  five. 

Events,  1959.  On  the  domestic  scene,  employees' 
pensions,  a  hotly  debated  issue  since  1956,  and 
questions  of  finance  dominated  politics  in  1959.  The 
solution  of  the  employees'  pension  issue,  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  Labor  party's  and  the  trade 
unions'  program,  was  narrowly  achieved  by  Riksdag 
votes  on  May  14.  This  ended  one  of  the  most  vehe- 
ment party  struggles  of  the  1950*8  on  a  parliamen- 
tary note  strongly  contrasting  with  Labor's  sub- 


stantial  voting  lead  during  at  least  25  years  of  Labor 
government,  singlehanded  or  in  coalitions. 

Equally  narrow  was  the  government  victory  late 
in  November,  when  a  sales  tax,  expected  to  yield 
some  1.5  billion  kronor,  was  carried  through,  mainly 
by  support  of  Communist  votes  in  both  chambers. 
Nikita  Khrushchev's  visit  to  Sweden,  announced  for 


the  middle  of  August,  was 
tion  party  leaders,  especially  by  the  conservative 
Hjalmarsson,  and  also  by  the  Liberal  press.  When 
declining  the  Swedish  Premier's  invitation,  late  in 
July,  Khrushchev  referred  to  these  statements,  but  it 
remained  an  open  question  whether  or  not  his  Amer- 
ican journey  was  not  a  more  important  reason  for 
postponing  his  Scandinavian  trip.  In  October,  the 
government  declared  Hjalmarsson  unfit  to  represent 
it  in  Sweden's  UN  delegation. 

Most  important  of  all  was  the  creation  in  Decem- 
ber 1959  of  a  European  Free  Trade  Association 
(EFTA)  representing,  in  addition  to  Norway  and 
Denmark  from  the  NATO  group,  Austria,  Switzer- 
land, and  Portugal  among  the  neutrals.  The  inclu- 
sion of  neutrals  Eke  Austria  and  Switzerland  may,  in 
the  long  run,  become  its  most  valuable  asset.  Start- 
ing July  I960,  reductions  in  customs  and  excises,  as 
recommended  by  the  general  agreement,  will  cer- 
tainly affect  inter-European  trade.  See  EUROPEAN 
ECONOMIC  COMMUNITY.  —JAMES  ROSSEL 

SWEDISH  LITERATURE.  Th«  Nev«l.  The  close  of  the 
decade  saw  no  general  tendency  prevalent,  although 
a  few  novels  established  the  emergence  of  some 
definite  talents.  Miss  Sara  Lidmans  third  novel, 
Regnspiran,  described  a  childhood  in  a  northern  vil- 
lage with  brilliant  artistry  and  an  honesty  that  gave 
exceptional  depth  to  the  work.  The  major  novel  of 
1959  was  Vilhelm  Moberg's  Last  Letter  to  Sweden. 
The  book  was  the  final  volume  of  Moberg's  epic 
tetralogy  of  Swedish  immigrants  to  the  United 
States  a  century  ago.  His  handling  of  milieu  and 
period,  usually  excellent,  falters  somewhat,  possibly 
from  waning  interest,  when  confronted  by  the  pe- 
culiar American  situation  prior  to  the  Civil  War. 
But  the  ranee  of  this  work  has  no  Swedish  equal. 
Only  Ole  Rblvaag's  Giants  on  the  Earth  of  35  years 
ago  is  comparable. 

Of  the  older  writers,  Ivar  Lo  Johansson  published 
two  more  autobiographical  novels:  Spcialisten  about 
his  trade  union  activities  in  the  1930's,  and  Soldaten, 
a  book  describing  with  some  bitterness  the  life  of 
the  ordinary  soldier  just  before  World  War  II.  Jan 
Frideg&rd's  Svensk  soldat  is  also  a  soldier's  story 
from  a  more  remote  period,  the  1780's  in  the  reign 
of  Gustavus  III.  Olle  Hedberg's  Djur  i  bur  (Caged 
Animals)  is  a  novel  of  satiric  comment  on  contem- 
porary matters  with  a  fin  de  siecle  background.  Ivan 
Oljelund's  Avfallingen  (The  Renegade)  is  a  frankly 
autobiographical  novel  of  religious  conversion  dur- 
ing World  War  I.  Oljelund  had  served  a  short  prison 
term  for  incitement  to  riot  as  a  pacifist.  Fritiof 
Nilsson  Piraten's  volume  of  short  stories  Flickan 
med  bibelspraken  was  enthusiastically  received  by 
critics  and  readers  alike. 

Among  the  solid  contributions  from  younger  writ- 
ers, the  most  noteworthy  were:  Senatorn  by  Lars 
Gyllenstens,  a  political  fable  examining  human 
values  in  a  totalitarian  society;  Per  Wastberg's 
Arvtaearen  (1958),  and  Arne  Sand's  two  novels 
Drtimboken  and  TroUkarlens  larling,  both  authors 
showing  great  promise;  Kurt  Salomonsson's  Sveket 
(Treachery)  about  an  angry  young  man  at  odds 
with  boss-rule  in  the  labor  movement,  welfare-state 
politics,  and  social  climbing;  Lbvhyddoma  by  Sven 
Rosendahl,  a  moving  story  of  an  old  man  reliving 
his  youth;  the  very  young  Bo  Grandien's  Hem  titt 
stattet,  a  well-written,  amusing  story  of  big-city 
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journalism;  bernt  erikson's  Succe'boken,  a  rhapsody 
to  everyone  and  everything  except  success;  Artur 
Lundkvist's  Komedi  i  H&gerskog,  a  disappointment 
after  the  achievement  of  his  Vindingevals  some 
years  ago;  and  finally  Olle  Lansberg's  Kare  John, 
a  realistic,  and  romantic,  sex  novel  including  nudism 
and  amorality,  which  he  handles  with  consistent 
good  taste  though  he  is  patently  not  a  great  writer. 

Pottry.  Among  the  few  major  works  of  the  last 
two  years,  Hjalmar  Gullberg's  Ter ziner  i  ordkonstens 
tid  (1958),  and  his  Ogon  lappar  (1959)  are  the 
most  important,  followed  by  Gunnar  Ekelof's  new 
collection  Opus  incertvm.  Among  the  rising  genera- 
tion^Stig  Sjodin's  Asparnas  tali  and  Lasse  Sbder- 
berg's  Fageln  i  handen  received  well-deserved  at- 
tention, as  did  Teckensprdk  by  the  versatile  Folke 
Isaksson.  Harry  Martinson's  Grasen  i  Thule  (1958) 
was  repetitious  but  an  earlier  work.  Aniara,  was 
transformed  into  an  opera  by  the  modern  composer 
Karl-Bireer  Blomdahl  and  became  the  musical  sen- 
sation of  1959. 

Miscellaneous.  The  one  biography  worthy  of  men- 
tion was  by  Israel  Holmgren,  now  87,  a  great  physi- 
cian and  militant  liberal,  imprisoned  as  an  anti-Nazi 
during  the  war.  His  Mitt  liv  shows  a  fighting  liberal 
spirit  too  rare  in  Sweden  today.  The  most-discussed 
literary  event  was  the  Nobel  prize  award  to  Boris 
Pasternak  for  his  Doctor  Zhivago,  and  the  ensuing 
complications.  —JAMES  ROSSEL 

SWIMMING.  Many  swimming  records  were  broken 
in  1959.  In  a  dual  meet  against  the  United  States  in 
July,  Tsuyoshi  Yamanaka,  Japan's  19-year-old  won- 
der, set  two  new  marks,  swimming  the  400-meter 
in  4:16.6  and  the  200-meter  in  2:01.5.  The  200- 
meter  record  came  on  the  first  leg  of  the  Japanese 
800-meter  relay  quartet  that  set  a  new  world  record 
of  8.18.7. 

The  United  States  had  a  record-smasher  in  In- 
diana University's  Frank  McKinney,  Jr.,  who  set  a 
200-mctcr  back-stroke  record  of  2:17.8.  The  United 
States  split  two  meets  with  Japan,  winning  37-33 
at  Osaka  and  losing  41-38  at  Tokyo.  An  American 
quartet  set  a  400-meter  free-style  record  of  3:44.4 
at  Tokyo,  and  Indiana  freshman  Mike  Troy  pared 
the  200-meter  butterfly  record  to  2:16.4  in  the 
United  States. 

Australia's  16-year-old  Jon  Konrads  lowered  his 
own  world  records  for  the  220  yards  to  2:02.2,  the 
440  yards  to  4:19,  and  the  880  yards  to  8:59.6. 

His  14-year-old  sister,  Use,  reduced  her  own 
world  records  for  200  meters  and  880  yards  to 
10:11.4,  and  the  1,500-meters  and  1,650  yards  to 
19:25.7. 

Four  American  young  women  set  world  records. 
They  were  Carin  Cone,  Ridgewood,  N.J.,  in  the 
backstroke  category;  Becky  Collins,  Indiana,  in  the 
butterfly;  Sylvia  Ruuska,  Berkeley,  Calif.,  in  the  in- 
dividual medley,  and  Chris  von  Saltza,  15-year-old 
from  Santa  Clara,  in  the  free-style  events. 

Jeff  Farrell,  of  Yale,  won  the  100-  and  200-meter 
races  in  the  National  Senior  outdoor  meet,  while 
Frank  McKinney  captured  the  100-  and  200-meter 
backstroke.  Murray  Rose,  of  Southern  Calif.,  was 
impressive  indoors,  placing  first  in  the  220-yard, 
440-yard  freestyle,  and  1,500-meter  freestyle  events. 
Michigan  was  the  National  Collegiate  team  cham- 
pion. 

In  the  Pan-American  Games  finals  in  September, 
the  United  States  swept  all  the  events  in  both  the 
men's  and  women's  divisions.  Alan  Somers  ( 1.500- 
meter  free-style,  17:53.2),  David  Gillanders  (200- 
meter  butterfly,  2:18),  and  Chris  von  Saltza 
(women's  100-meter  freestyle,  1:03.8)  all  set  Pan- 
American  Games  records  for  those  categories. 

—HUGH  WELBORN 


SWISS  LITERATURE.  Topics  of  national  interest  were 
among  the  subjects  covered  during  1959.  Baselland 
by  F.  Klaus  and  Pays  de  Vaud  by  J.  Nicollier  were 
added  to  the  series  of  well-annotated  picture  books 
Cites  et  passages  de  la  Suisse.  P.  Geisendorf  s 
L'Universitt  de  Geneve,  1559-1959  offers  the  400- 
year  history  of  the  University  of  Geneva;  M.  Joray's 
La  Sculpture  moderne  en  Suisse  summarizes  Swiss 
sculpture  of  the  20th  century;  and  the  contributors 
to  H.  R.  Kurz's  Die  Schweiz  im  Zweiten  Wehkrieg 
recall  what  the  1939-45  years  were  like  in  a  smalL 
neutral,  heavily-armed  nation  in  the  center  of 
Europe. 

Books  dealing  with  contemporary  Swiss  problems 
might  be  considered  as  commentaries  on  similar 
problems  in  the  world  at  large.  H.  Zbinden's  Der 
bedrohte  Mensch  attempts  to  create  firm  ground 
for  a  stand  against  fear  and  defeatism.  Den  Ge- 
fangenen  Befreiung  contains  sermons  on  the  pro- 
found nature  of  religious  liberation  by  the  Swiss 
theologian  Karl  Barth.  E.  Heimann  published 
Der  Prozess,  a  collection  of  his  radio  talks  on  young 
people  affected  by  nihilist  thought.  Friends  of  the 
Zurich  theologian  Emil  Brunner  compiled  a  book 
of  essays,  Der  Auftrag  der  Kirche  in  aer  modernen 
Welt,  as  a  tribute  to  him  on  his  70th  birthday. 

In  the  field  of  scientific  publication  were  such 
titles  as  Progress  in  Drug  Research,  a  collection  of 
surveys  of  recent  pharmaceutical  research  by  E. 
Jucker,  and  Insecticide  DDT  in  Human  and  Vet- 
erinary Medicine  by  P.  Miiller  and  his  American 
collaborator  S.  Simmons. 

Of  importance  in  the  humanities  were:  H. 
Augustin's  Adalbert  Stifter  und  das  christliche  Welt- 
bila,  a  doctor's  study  of  the  great  Austrian  writer; 
the  completion  of  E.  Staiger's  masterly  interpreta- 
tion of  Goethe's  works,  Goethe,  1814-1832;  and  H. 
Morier's  La  psychologic  des  styles.  K.  Guggenheim, 
the  novelist,  published  a  moving  memoir  on  his  debt 
to  the  great  French  entomologist  J.  H.  Fabre,  and 
A.  Francois,  a  Geneva  professor,  published  an  His- 
toire  de  la  langue  frangaise  cultive'e.  The  philosopher 
H.  Barth  of  Basle  concluded  his  Philosophic  der 
Erscheinungen,  and  in  Zurich,  Artemis  Publishers 
began  a  series  of  four  books  from  newly  translated 
sources  on  the  religion  of  ancient  Egypt. 

Among  travel  books,  two  of  the  most  significant 
treat  Asia,  the  changes  over  the  last  years  and  the 
realities  of  Communist  penetration:  Wiedersehen 
mit  Asien  by  the  publisher  and  photographer  M. 
Hurlimann.  and  Gefdhrdetes  Asien  by  the  journal- 
ist L.  Shield.  There  were  numerous  translations  of 
English,  French,  Italian,  Scandinavian,  and  Amer- 
ican novels.  Among  other  translations  were  Der 
moderne  Mensch  und  die  frohe  Botschaft  by  the 
French  theologian  G.  Casalis,  and  E.  Vittorini's 
Diario  in  Pubblico,  1929-1959. 

There  were  successful  exhibitions  of  Swiss  book 
publishing  in  London,  Warsaw,  Paris,  and  other 
cities,  ana  as  a  supplement  to  the  written  word, 
Artemis  Publishers  began  the  release  of  literary 
phonograph  records,  among  others,  selections  from 
The  Odyssey  of  Homer,  read  both  in  Greek  and  in 
German.  — ALBERT  BETTEX 

SWITZERLAND.  An  independent  Federal  republic  in 
the  center  of  western  Europe,  officially  named  "The 
Swiss  Confederation."  Area:  15,944  sq.mi.  Pop. 
(1959  est.):  5,235,000.  Chief  cities:  Bern  (capital) 
181,300,  Zurich  428,200,  Basel  200,500,  Geneva 
168,900,  and  Lausanne  118,900.  Switzerland  is  com- 
posed of  22  cantons,  three  of  which  are  subdivided 
into  half  cantons.  There  are  four  national  languages; 
German  is  spoken  by  73  percent  of  the  inhabitants, 
French  by  21  percent,  Italian  by  5  percent,  and 
Romansch  by  1  percent. 
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Education  and  toHgion.  Grade  school  attendance  is 
compulsory  and  free.  Commercial,  technical,  and 
vocational  schools  form  an  important  part  of  the 
educational  system  and  some  private  schools  are 
world-renowned.  Seven  cantons  have  their  own 
universities:  Basel,  Bern,  Fribourg,  Geneva,  Lau- 
sanne, Neuchatel,  and  Zurich.  Other  institutes  of 
higher  learning  are  the  Federal  Institute  of  Technol- 
ogy in  Zurich  and  the  Institute  of  Economics  and 
Public  Administration  in  St.  Gall. 

In  1957  there  were  557,406  students  attending 
primary  schools,  and  secondary  schools  had  an  en- 
rollment of  58,294  boys  and  52  226  girls.  The  Fed- 
eral Institute  of  Technology  had  3,660  matriculated 
students  in  1958. 

According  to  1950  figures,  the  population  of  the 
country  includes  2,655,357  Protestants,  1,959,000 
Catholics,  and  19,000  Jews.  Protestants  are  in  the 
majority  in  12  cantons. 

Production.  Agriculture  and  forestry  occupy  20 
percent  of  the  population.  Dairying  and  stock- 
raising  prevail  in  the  mountain  regions,  while  crops 
are  grown  chiefly  in  the  lowlands.  The  main  pro- 
duction is  industrial,  but  there  are  no  natural  re- 
sources except  water  power.  Machinery,  textiles, 
clothing,  chemicals,  metals,  and  watchmaking  are 
the  chief  industries  of  the  country.  Other  products 
include  foodstuffs,  lumber,  paper,  and  printing. 

In  1957  the  country  produced  63,400  metric  tons 
of  cheese,  10.9  million  gal.  of  wine.  310,000  metric 
tons  of  wheat,  and  15,894  kwh.  of  electric  power. 

Foreign  Trod*.  Because  of  the  scarcity  of  material 
resources,  Switzerland  depends  heavily  on  imports. 
During  1958,  Switzerland's  imports  totaled  7,330 
million  francs,  and  its  exports  6,615  million  francs. 
The  gap  between  imports  and  exports  is  generally 
offset  by  the  income  from  tourism;  royalties:  income 
from  investments  abroad;  and  services  in  the  fields 
of  trade,  banking,  and  insurance.  About  60  percent 
of  the  Swiss  exports  go  to  the  OEEC-countries  of 
Western  Europe,  while  56  percent  of  Switzerland's 
imports  come  from  the  countries  of  the  European 
Coal  and  Steel  Community. 

Transportation  and  Communication.  In  1956  there 
was  a  total  of  3,198  mi.  of  railroad  track,  of  which 
3,097  mi.  were  electrified.  Roads  totaled  10,622  mi. 
and  346,650  private  cars  were  registered,  together 
with  61,407  trucks  and  2,730  buses.  There  are  four 
major  radio  stations  and  four  local  stations.  The 
Swiss  merchant  marine  consists  of  22  vessels.  In 
1957  a  total  of  1,385,125  telephones  were  in  use. 
The  port  of  Basel  affords,  through  the  Rhine  River, 
a  link  with  several  seaports  in  northwestern  Europe. 
Swissair  is  the  country's  international  aviation  com- 
pany. 

Financo.  In  1959  the  budget  was  estimated  at 
2,392,804  francs  revenue;  expenditure  2,378,243 
francs.  The  floating  debt  was  11  million  francs  in 
1958.  The  Swiss  franc  is  worth  U.S.$0.23. 

Government.  Supreme  authority  is  vested  in  a  bi- 
cameral Federal  Assembly  with  equal  legislative 
powers  for  the  two  chambers.  The  Council  of  States 
has  44  members,  two  from  each  canton,  elected  ac- 
cording to  the  laws  of  each.  The  National  Council  is 
elected  for  a  period  of  four  years.  Every  male  citizen 
over  20  years  of  age  may  vote  and  is  eligible  for 
election  to  the  National  Council.  There  is  one  repre- 
sentative for  every  22,000  inhabitants.  Representa- 
tives are  elected  according  to  the  strength  of  the 
parties  in  the  cantons.  As  a  result  of  the  elections 
held  in  1959,  the  National  Council  is  composed  of 
51  Social  Democrats,  51  Radical  Democrats,  47 
Conservative-Christian  Socialists,  23  Peasants  party, 
ten  Independent's  party,  five  Liberal  Democrats, 
six  Democrats,  and  three  Labor  (Communists). 


At  the  head  of  the  administration,  there  is  the 
Federal  Council  whose  seven  members  are  elected 
every  four  years  by  the  Federal  Assembly.  The  Fed- 
eral Council  has  no  veto  powers  over  the  measures 
approved  by  the  parliament.  At  present  the  Federal 
Council  is  composed  of  members  of  the  four 
major  parties. 

The  Confederation's  President,  who  serves  for 
terms  of  one  year  only,  is  elected  by  the  Assembly 
from  the  members  of  the  Federal  Council.  The  Pres- 
ident, who  has  no  special  powers,  presides  over  the 
Federal  Council  and  represents  Switzerland  in  cere- 
monies. The  President  tor  1959  was  Paul  Chaudet. 
The  President  for  1960  is  Max  Petitpierre;  Vice 
President,  Traugott  Wahlen. 

Events,  1959.  On  February  1,  the  Swiss  people 
rejected  a  proposal  submitted  by  the  Federal  gov- 
ernment and  backed  by  parliament,  which  was  in- 
tended to  give  women  the  right  to  vote  and  to  join 
in  the  elections  on  the  Federal  level.  However,  two 
cantons,  Vaud  and  Neuchatel,  granted  these  rights 
to  women  on  the  cantonal  level. 

The  election  of  a  new  Federal  parliament  on 
October  25  did  not  bring  about  any  major  changes 
in  the  representation  of  the  different  political  par- 
ties to  the  two  houses.  On  the  other  hand,  the  elec- 
tion of  the  new  Federal  Council  on  December  17 
brought  four  new  members  into  this  seven-man 
body:  Dr.  Willy  Spiihler,  Social-Democrat;  Ludwig 
von  Moos,  Conservative  Catholic;  Dr.  Jean  Bourg- 
knecht,  Conservative  Catholic;  and  Prof.  Dr.  Hans- 
Peter  Tschudi,  Social-Democrat.  For  the  first  time, 
the  Social-Democrats  are  represented  by  two  Fed- 
eral counselors. 

On  the  European  scene,  Switzerland  joined  the 
European  Free  Trade  Area  according  to  agreement 
signed  in  Stockholm  on  Nov.  20,  1959. 
SYRIA.     Federated  with  Egypt  in  1958.  See  UNITED 
ARAB  REPUBLIC. 

TAIWAN  (Formosa).  A  group  of  islands  about  100 
miles  off  the  south  China  coast.  It  includes  the 
islands  of  Taiwan  and  13  other  islands  in  the  Penghu 
(Pescadores)  group.  The  Taiwan  group  of  14  islands 
has  an  aggregate  area  of  13,886  sq.  mi.;  the  Penghu 
group,  49  sq.mi.  Pop.  (1959  est):  10,039,425,  ex- 
cluding members  or  the  armed  services  estimated 
at  600,000.  Since  the  defeat  of  Japan  in  1945,  Tai- 
wan and  Penghu  have  been  administered  as  one  of 
the  provinces  of  the  Republic  of  China.  Taipei 
became  the  provisional  seat  of  the  government  in 
1949  following  the  Communist  occupation  of  the 
Chinese  mainland.  Chief  cities:  Taipei  (capital) 
759,200  inhabitants  in  1959,  Kaohsiung  275,600, 
and  Tainan  229,500. 

Education.  Primary  education  is  free  and  compul- 
sory between  the  ages  of  6  and  12.  In  1959,  there 
were  1,642,888  students  in  1,663  elementary 
schools,  287,927  students  in  327  secondary  schools, 
and  27,938  in  21  institutions  of  higher  learning. 

Production.  In  1958,  rice  production  came  to  1.9 
million  metric  tons,  sweet  potatoes  2.9  million  met- 
ric tons,  sugar  893,987  metric  tons,  wheat  39,850 
metric  tons,  soybeans  41,682  metric  tons,  peanuts 
96,423  metric  tons,  bananas  111,266  metric  tons, 
canned  pineapples  1.7  million  cases,  citrus  fruits 
41,835  metric  tons,  fish  catch  229,677  metric  tons, 
electricity  2,880  million  kwh,  paper  71,883  metric 
tons,  chemical  fertilizers  263,294  metric  tons,  coal 
3.2  million  metric  tons,  camphor  387,573  lb.,  gaso- 
line 12.9  million  gal.,  cement  1  million  metric  tons, 
steel  products  106,735  metric  tons,  and  aluminum 
ingots  8,577  metric  tons. 

Foreign  Trad*.  Exports  in  1958  totaled  U.S. $164.4 
million  while  imports,  including  U.S.  aid  materials, 
came  to  U.S. $232.8  million.  The  largest  import 
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items  are  metals,  fertilizers,  raw  cotton,  wheat, 
soybeans,  machinery  and  tools,  crude  oil,  pharma- 
ceuticals,  chemicals,  milk  products,  and  educational 
and  scientific  equipment.  Major  export  items  are 
sugar,  rice,  tea,  fruits,  cement,  plywood,  and  textile 
products. 

Finance.  Gross  national  income  in  1958  amounted 
to  NT$33,023  million.  A  new  foreign  exchange  rate 
was  announced  on  Apr.  14,  1958,  according  to 
which  the  Taiwan  dollar  equals  about  U.S.$0.0276. 

U.S.  Aid.  The  Mutual  Security  Mission  to  China 
with  headquarters  in  Taipei  administers  economic 
assistance  on  behalf  of  the  International  Coopera- 
tion Administration  of  the  U.S.  government.  Another 
agency,  the  Chinese-American  Joint  Commission  on 
Rural  Reconstruction,  formulates  and  carries  out  a 
program  of  rural  reconstruction.  Aid  supplies  worth 
U.S. $82  million  were  delivered  during  1958. 

Transportation.  Taiwan  is  served  by  over  3.000 
mi.  of  railways  and  11,000  mi.  of  highways.  There 
are  252  government-owned  locomotives,  540  pas- 
senger cars,  and  5,496  freight  cars.  A  250-mile 
highway  linking  Keelung  in  the  north  and  Kaoh- 
siung  in  the  south  was  completed  in  1954.  An 
east-west  highway  across  the  island  through  the 
central  mountain  range  is  expected  to  be  completed 
by  1960. 

Defense.  The  estimated  total  of  all  armed  forces, 
remnants  which  were  restationed  on  Taiwan  after 
the  Communists  seized  mainland  China  in  1949, 
is  600,000.  Strong  elements  of  the  U.S.  Air  Force, 
equipped  with  jet  fighters  and  tactical  missiles,  are 
stationed  on  Taiwan.  The  U.S.  Military  Assistance 
Advisory  Group  has  been  there  since  May  1951. 

Government.  Taiwan  is  administered  as  a  province 
by  the  Repubb'c  of  China.  It  has  a  provincial  assem- 
bly and  is  divided  into  five  municipalities  and  16 
counties,  each  having  a  legislative  council  of  its 
own.  All  local  legislative  and  administrative  officials, 
including  mayors  and  magistrates,  are  elected.  The 
66-man  provincial  assembly  is  composed  of  one 
member  elected  from  each  of  the  21  municipalities 
and  counties  and  one  additional  member  for  every 
150,000  people  in  excess  of  the  population  of  150,- 
000  of  a  municipality  or  a  county.  An  overwhelm- 
ing majority  of  the  66-member  provincial  assembly 
and  members  of  the  local  legislative  councils  are 
natives  of  Taiwan.  In  the  administrative  branch, 
over  70  percent  of  the  officials  of  the  province  are 
native  born.  Governor:  General  Chou  Chih-jou. 
President  of  the  Republic  of  China:  Generalissimo 
Chiang  Kai-shek.  Vice  President  and  Premier:  Gen- 
eral Chen  Cheng. 

Events,  1959.  The  heaviest  rains  in  62  years  hit 
central  and  southern  Taiwan  on  August  7,  leaving 
property  damages  estimated  at  NT$2,758  million. 
A  total  of  184,249  persons  suffered  from  the  floods, 
including  669  dead,  852  injured,  337  missing,  and 
31,000  rendered  homeless.  A  rehabilitation  com- 
mittee was  established  on  August  13  to  rebuild  the 
devastated  areas. 

All  Nike-Hercules  anti-aircraft  missiles  on  Tai- 
wan were  turned  over  to  the  Nationalist  Army  on 
August  15  by  Maj.  Gen.  Leander  L.  Doan,  chief 
of  the  U.S.  Military  Assistance  Advisory  Group. 

On  Tune  9,  Foreign  Minister  Huang  Shao-ku  and 
U.S.  Ambassador  Everett  F.  Drumright  signed  a 
U.S.$13.4  million  agreement  for  the  purchase  of 
American  surplus  agricultural  commodities.  Na- 
tionalist China  and  Japan  ended  a  four-month  con- 
ference on  July  23  by  agreeing  to  a  trade  pact 
calling  for  U.S.$85.5  million  of  trade  each  way. 

The  Hualien-Taitung  highway  linking  the  two 
major  cities  on  the  east  coast  of  Taiwan  was  opened 
to  traffic  on  June  17.  —SAMUEL  C.  H.  LING 


TANGANYIKA.  A  UN  trusteeship  in  East  Africa, 
administered  by  Great  Britain  and  scheduled  to 
gain  internal  autonomy  in  1960.  Area:  362,688 
sq.mi.  Pop.  ( 1958  est. ) :  8,916,000  including  20,598 
Europeans.  Chief  cities:  Dar-es-Salaam  (capital) 
128,732  inhabitants  in  1957,  Moshi,  Kigoma,  and 
Bukoba. 

Education.  Schools  are  segregated  by  ethnic 
groups.  In  1957,  some  2,404  European  pupils  were 
enrolled  in  eight  primary  schools  and  25  private 
schools.  Eight  mission  schools  had  1,272  Goan  and 
other  normative  students.  There  were  2,632  primary 
schools  with  a  total  of  355,632  African  pupils  and 
26  secondary  schools  with  2,989  African  pupils 
in  1957.  There  is  also  a  mission  school  for  half- 
caste  girls. 

Production  and  Trad*.  There  are  extensive  forests 
which  yield  gum  arabic,  copal,  beeswax,  certain 
mahoganies,  and  camphor.  Agriculture,  the  princi- 
pal occupation  of  the  people,  furnishes  a  variety 
of  cereals,  vegetables,  fruits,  coffee,  cashew  nuts, 
and  sunflower  seed.  Tanganyika  is  the  world's  larg- 
est producer  of  sisal;  the  1957  output  was  185,000 
tons.  The  most  important  minerals  produced  in 
1957  were  diamonds  ($9,206,000),  gold,  lead  con- 
centrates, and  sheet  mica. 

Tanganyika's  major  markets  are  Great  Britain, 
West  Germany,  India,  and  the  United  States.  In 
1957  imports  amounted  to  £39,275,000;  exports 
£41,045,000. 

Transportation  and  Communication.  There  is  a  total 
of  27,150  mi.  of  roads  of  varying  standards,  and  50 
airports  and  landing  strips.  There  were  12,507  tele- 
phones in  use  in  1957. 

Government.  The  1958-59  budget  provided  for 
£21,114  million  revenue  and  £25,303  million  ex- 
penditure. The  country  is  now  moving  toward  self- 
government  although  it  is  still  administered  by  a 
governor.  The  first  election  was  held  in  1958  with 
60,000  voters,  half  of  them  non-African,  casting 
their  ballots.  New  elections  are  planned  in  1960  and 
a  widened  franchise  will  grant  about  750,000  men 
and  women  the  right  to  vote.  The  new  elected 
Legislature  will  consist  of  79  members.  The  leading 
political  party  is  the  Tanganyika  African  National 
Union  headed  by  Julius  Nyerere.  Governor:  Sir 
Richard  Turnbull. 

Events,  1959.  On  July  1,  1959,  the  country  took 
another  step  toward  self-government  when  the 
first  five  unofficial  ministers  were  appointed.  They 
were  D.  N.  M.  Bryceson,  Minister  of  Mines  and 
Commerce;  S.  N.  Efiufoo,  Minister  of  Health;  Chief 
Abdullah  Saidi  Fundikira,  Minister  of  Lands  and 
Surveys;  Amir  Jamal,  Minister  of  Urban  and  Local 
Government  and  Works;  and  C.  G.  Kahama,  Min- 
ister of  Social  and  Cooperative  Development. 

Julius  Nyerere,  head  of  the  TANU  party,  declined 
a  ministerial  appointment,  devoting  himself,  instead, 
to  consolidating  various  elements  in  preparation  for 
eventual  independence.  An  advocate  of  nonviolence 
and  anti-discrimination,  he  resolved  some  of  the* 
conflict  between  tribalism  and  nationalism  by  ally- 
ing with  Thomas  Lenana  Mlanga  Marealle,  Mangi 
Mkuu  (paramount  chief)  of  the  powerful  Wachagga 
tribe. 

TARIFF  COMMISSION,  U.S.  An  independent  agency 
of  the  U.S.  government,  created  in  1916  to  supply 
factual  information  to  the  President,  the  Congress, 
and  the  committees  of  Congress  that  consider  tariff 
legislation.  The  Tariff  Acts  of  1922  and  1930  gave 
the  Commission  additional  functions,  notably  those 
relating  to  rate  adjustments  based  on  differences  in 
domestic  and  foreign  costs  of  production,  unfair 
competition  in  import  trade,  and  discrimination  by 
foreign  countries  against  U.S.  commerce. 
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The  Tariff  Commission  is  one  of  the  agencies 
that  advises  the  President  before  the  conclusion  of 
reciprocal  trade  agreements  authorized  by  the  Trade 
Agreements  Act  of  1934,  as  amended.  The  Trade 
Agreements  Extension  Act  of  1951,  as  amended, 
designates  the  Tariff  Commission  as  the  agency  to 
conduct  investigations  under  the  so-called  "peril 
point"  and  "escape  clause"  provisions  of  that  act. 
Peril  points,  which  are  determined  for  each  item 
on  which  the  United  States  is  considering  a  trade 
agreement  concession,  are  the  rates  of  duty  below 
which  the  Commission  believes  imports  would 
cause  or  threaten  serious  injury  to  domestic  indus- 
tries producing  like  or  directly  competitive  articles. 
Under  the  escape  clause  provisions,  the  Tariff  Com- 
mission recommends  to  the  President  that  he  with- 
draw or  modify  trade  agreement  concessions,  if  the 
Commission,  after  investigation,  finds  that  increased 
imports  of  the  commodity  involved  are  causing  or 
threatening  serious  injury  to  a  domestic  industry 
producing  like  or  directly  competitive  articles. 

Section  22  of  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act, 
as  amended,  designates  the  Tariff  Commission  as 
the  agency  to  conduct  investigations  to  determine 
whether  imports  are  interfering  with  price-support 
and  other  programs  undertaken  by  the  Department 
of  Agriculture. 

Section  201  (a)  of  the  Anti-dumping  Act,  1921, 
as  amended,  requires  the  Tariff  Commission  to  make 
"injury"  determinations  for  the  purposes  of  that 
act.  Whenever  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  deter- 
mines that  imports  are  entering  or  are  likely  to  enter 
at  less  than  their  "fair  value,"  he  refers  the  matter 
to  the  Tariff  Commission  for  determination  of 
whether  a  domestic  industry  is  being  or  is  likely  to 
be  injured,  or  is  prevented  from  being  established, 
by  reason  of  such  imports.  If  the  Commission  makes 
an  affirmative  finding,  it  so  reports  to  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury,  who  thereupon  issues  a  "finding  of 
dumping." 

The  full  Commission  consists  of  six  Commission- 
ers, appointed  by  the  President  and  confirmed  by 
the  Senate  for  terms  of  six  years  each,  one  term  ex- 
piring each  year.  Not  more  than  three  commission- 
ers may  be  from  the  same  political  party.  The 
President  annually  designates  the  Chairman  and 
Vice  Chairman  from  the  membership  of  the  Com- 
mission. The  principal  office  of  the  Commission  is  in 
Washington,  D.C.  The  Commission  maintains  a 
small  office  at  the  Customhouse  in  New  York  City. 
TAXATION.  During  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
1959,  Federal  tax  collections  of  $79.8  billion  were 
virtually  the  same  as  during  the  preceding  year, 
the  increase  in  individual  taxes  being  offset  by  a 
decline  in  corporate  tax  yields.  The  full  effect  of  the 
business  recovery  in  1959,  when  gross  national  prod- 
uct rose  to  a  new  high  level,  was  reflected  in  the 
considerably  expanded  tax  receipts  estimated  for 
fiscal  1960.  The  cross  tax  collections  in  1959  were 
diminished  by  refunds  of  $4.9  billion  as  compared 
with  $4.4  billion  the  year  before. 

Corporation  income  taxes  in  fiscal  1959  yielded 
$18.1  billion,  12  percent  less  than  the  year  before. 
The  collections  were  the  smallest  in  eight  years. 
The  low  yield  in  a  period  of  rising  production  and 
profits  was  accounted  for  by  the  fact  that  the  1959 
taxes  were  based  mainly  on  profits  in  the  1958  cal- 
endar year,  which  had  fallen  off  as  a  result  of  the 
recession.  On  the  other  hand,  corporation  taxes  in 
the  fiscal  year  ending  Tune  30,  1960,  were  expected 
to  rise  by  over  $5  billion.  The  52  percent  rate  on 
taxable  net  income,  which  had  been  scheduled  for 
reduction  to  47  percent  on  July  1,  1959,  was  ex- 
tended by  Congress  for  the  second  successive  year. 

In  contrast  to  corporation  taxes,  individual  taxes 


in  1959  reflected  the  rise  in  income  and  employment 
since  the  major  part  of  these  taxes  are  withheld  at 
the  source.  At  the  record  amount  of  $40.7  billion, 
thev  comprised  more  than  half  of  total  collections 
and  were  $2.2  billion  larger  than  in  fiscal  1958. 
They  were  scheduled  to  show  another  rise  of  over 
$4  billion  in  1960.  Of  the  1959  taxes,  79  percent 
was  withheld. 

Excise  taxes  of  $10.8  billion  in  fiscal  1959  were 
slightly  below  the  previous  year's  total.  Alcohol 
taxes  of  $3  billion  and  tobacco  taxes  of  $1.8  billion 
are  the  largest  imposts  in  this  category.  Most  of 
these  collections  come  from  the  taxes  of  $10.50  per 
gallon  on  distilled  liquors,  $9.00  per  barrel  on  beer 
and  8tf  per  pack  of  cigarettes. 

Manufacturers'  and  retailers'  excises  of  $4.3  bil- 
lion totaled  the  same  as  in  1958  despite  some  minor 
changes  in  rates.  The  bulk  of  this  sum  comes  from 
taxes  on  automobiles,  tires,  gasoline,  electric  ap- 
pliances, television  and  radio  sets,  business  ma- 
chines, furs,  jewelry,  luggage,  and  cosmetics.  Many 
of  these  items  are  taxed  at  10  percent  of  ^  the  sales 
price.  In  response  to  President  Eisenhower's  request 
to  increase  gasoline  taxes,  Congress  raised  the  tax 
by  Itf  a  gallon  bringing  it  to  4tf.  The  Itf  increase 
was  to  expire  July  1,  1961.  No  action  was  taken, 
however,  on  the  President's  proposal  to  raise  the 
tax  on  aviation  gasoline. 

A  part  of  the  receipts  from  certain  excise  taxes 
on  motor  vehicles,  tires  and  tubes,  and  motor  fuels 
are  earmarked  for  the  Highway  Trust  Fund  to  help 
finance  the  expanded  Federally-supported  super- 
highway program.  Transfers  to  the  Fund  in  fiscal 
1959  totaled  $2.2  billion.  In  addition  to  Federal 
taxes,  motorists  pay  State  gasoline  taxes  averaging 
about  64  a  gallon. 

Miscellaneous  excise  taxes  in  fiscal  1959  amounted 
to  $1.6  billion  as  against  $1.8  billion  the  year  before. 
Part  of  this  decline  was  due  to  the  repeal  of  some 
transportation  taxes  in  1958  and  reduction  of  the 
admissions  tax.  Other  miscellaneous  excises  include 
those  on  telephone,  telegraph,  radio,  and  cable 
charges. 

Employment  taxes  totaled  nearly  $8.9  billion  in 
the  fiscal  year  1959,  including  $8  billion  for  old- 
age  and  disability  insurance.  As  of  Jan.  1,  1959, 
the  Social  Security  tax  was  raised  from  2.25  per- 
cent on  the  first  $4,200  of  the  employee's  earnings  to 
2.5  percent  on  the  first  $4,800.  At  the  same  time, 
the  rate  for  self-employed  persons  was  increased 
from  3.375  percent  of  the  first  $4,200  of  earnings 
to  3.75  percent  of  the  first  $4,800.  Another  increase 
took  effect  on  Jan.  1,  1960,  when  the  rate  for  em- 
ployees was  raised  to  3  percent  and  for  the  self- 
employed  to  4.5  percent.  The  employees'  contribu- 
tion is  matched  by  the  employers. 

Under  the  existing  law  further  tax  increases  of 
0.5  percent  on  employees  and  employers  will  take 
place  every  three  years  through  1969,  when  the 
rate  will  be  4.5  percent  on  each  group.  Similarly, 
the  rate  on  self-employed  will  rise  by  increments 
of  0.75  percent  to  a  level  of  6.75  percent.  The  in- 
crease in  rates  has  been  accompanied  by  broadened 
coverage  and  more  liberal  benefits.  In  1959  an 
estimated  75  million  workers  and  employers  paid 
taxes.  Expenditures  of  the  Federal  Old-Age  and 
Survivors  Insurance  Trust  Fund  in  fiscal  1959,  total- 
ing nearly  $9.5  billion,  exceeded  receipts  by  over 
$1.25  billion.  In  1960,  however,  the  increased  taxes 
were  expected  to  nearly  cover  the  outlays  of  $10.6 
billion. 

Estate  and  gift  taxes  yielded  $1.35  billion  in  1959. 
slightly  below  the  preceding  year's  total.  Internal 
revenue  collections  in  1958-59  are  summarized  in 
the  table  below. 
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INTERNAL  REVENUE  COLLECTIONS  • 
(In  millions  of  dollars) 


Fiscal 

Year* 

1958 

1959 

Corporation  income  taxes 

20,533 

18,092 

Individual  income  taxes  (total)       .     . 

38,569 

40,729 

Withheld 

27,041 

28,996 

Not  withheld 

11,528 

11,733 

Employment  taxes  (total) 
Old-age  and  disability  insurance 
Railroad  retirement 

8,644 
7,733 
575 

8,855 
8,004 
527 

Unemployment  insurance 

336 

324 

Estate  and  gift  taxes 

1,411 

1,353 

Excise  taxes  (total) 

10,814 

10,760 

Alcohol 

2,946 

3,002 

Tobacco 

1,734 

1,807 

Manufacturers'  and  retailers' 

4,316 

4,315 

Miscellaneous 

1,818 

1,636 

Other 

7 

9 

Total 


79,978        79,798 


"  Figures  differ  from  those  shown  in  budget  receipts  due  to  re- 
funds, transfers  to  special  nonbudget  trust  funds,  and  other 
adjustments.  b  Ending  June  30 

In  view  of  the  record  peacetime  budget  deficit 
incurred  in  fiscal  1959  it  oecame  evident  that  tax 
relief  would  again  have  to  be  deferred,  even  though 
1960  was  expected  to  close  with  a  small  surplus. 
Further  progress  was  made,  however,  in  eliminating 
some  loopholes  and  inequities  in  the  tax  laws. 

State  Taxes.  The  burden  on  taxpayers  was  further 
increased  by  the  continued  rise  in  State  and  local 
taxes.  In  1959  expenditures  by  State  and  local  gov- 
ernments expanded  by  nearly  10  percent,  requiring 
further  increases  in  revenue.  Tax  collections  by 
States  in  fiscal  1959  increased  to  a  new  peak  of 
$15.8  billion,  nearly  $1  billion  over  the  1958  total. 
Moreover,  many  of  the  States  increased  rates  or  en- 
acted new  taxes  which  will  be  reflected  in  collections 
in  subsequent  years. 

Of  total  tax  revenues  of  States,  consumption  taxes 
account  for  over  a  third.  The  bulk  of  this  category 
consists  of  imposts  on  sales,  use  and  gross  receipts, 
with  taxes  on  alcoholic  beverages  and  tobacco  mak- 
ink  up  most  of  the  remainder.  Motor  fuel  taxes  and 
vehicle  licenses  bring  in  close  to  30  percent  of  total 
tax  revenue  and  income  taxes  on  individuals  and 
corporations  about  a  sixth. 

The  steady  increase  over  the  years  in  per  capita 
State  taxes  reflects  the  consistent  demand  for  new 
and  improved  State  and  local  public  services.  A 
major  factor  in  this  situation  is  the  substantial  in- 
crease in  the  total  population  of  the  proportion  of 
young  and  elderly  persons.  Services  for  these  groups, 
such  as  schools  and  hospitals,  account  for  a  sizable 
share  of  State  and  local  spending.  Another  long- 
range  factor  which  tends  to  increase  the  need  for 
State  revenues  above  that  provided  by  the  increase 
in  population  and  per  capita  income  is  the  redistri- 
bution of  population  ana  the  migration  from  farm 
to  city  and  from  city  to  suburb.  Finally,  the  failure 
of  local  property  tax  yields  to  increase  as  rapidly 
as  local  needs  and  expenditures  makes  it  necessary 
for  the  States  to  channel  larger  amounts  to  the  local 
units  in  grants  and  aids.  —SAMUEL  S.  SHIPMAN 
TAX  COURT  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES.  An  independent 
tribunal  of  the  U.S.  government,  consisting  of  16 
judges.  Deficiencies  determined  by  the  Commis- 
sioner of  Internal  Revenue  in  income,  excess  profits, 
estate,  and  gift  taxes  may  be  contested  by  the  tax- 
payers in  this  Court  before  payment.  Applications 
for  relief  from  excess  profits  taxes  denied  in  whole 
or  in  part  by  the  Commissioner  may  also  be  litigated 
in  this  Court,  as  may  final  determinations  of  exces- 
sive profits  on  renegotiated  contracts  determined  by 
the  Renegotiation  Board. 

Decisions  of  the  Tax  Court  are  final  in  cases  aris- 
ing under  Section  721  (a)  (2)  (C)  and  Section  722 


of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  and  those  arising 
under  the  Renegotiation  Act.  All  other  decisions 
are  subject  to  review  by  the  U.S.  Court  of  Appeals 
for  the  prescribed  circuit,  or  by  agreement,  by  the 
U.S.  Court  of  Appeals  for  any  circuit,  and  thereafter 
by  the  Supreme  Court,  upon  the  granting  of  a  writ 
of  certiorari.  Chief  judge:  J.  E.  Murdock. 
TEA.  World  production  continued  its  upward  trend 
in  1959.  The  total,  excluding  China  and  the  Soviet 
Union,  reached  1,671  million  lb.,  slightly  more  than 
in  1958  and  24  percent  above  tne  average  for 
1950-54.  About  70  percent  of  the  world  crop  was 
produced  by  India,  715  million  lb.,  and  Ceylon,  420 
million.  Japan  was  third  with  165  million.  Indonesia 
fourth  with  153  million,  and  Pakistan  fifth  with  52 
million.  The  total  for  Asia  was  1,568.1  million  lb. 
Production  continued  its  gradual  uptrend  in 
Africa  with  the  1959  total  estimated  at  93  million 
lb.  Kenya  with  26.5  million  lb.,  and  Nyasaland 
with  24  million  were  the  continent's  leading  pro- 
ducers. 

South  American  production  also  is  increasing  and 
amounted  to  about  10  million  lb.  in  1959.  Argentina 
accounted  for  6  million  lb.  of  the  continent  s  total. 
The  United  States  ranks  second  to  the  United 
Kingdom  as  a  market  for  tea.  In  the  1958-59  fiscal 
year,  U.S.  imports  totaled  108.7  million  lb.  valued 
at  $50.76  miflion.  In  1957-58,  imports  amounted 
to  98.2  million  lb.  valued  at  $45.1  million.  Ceylon, 
India,  and  Indonesia  supply  most  of  U.S.  imports. 

—WAYNE  DEXTER 

TECHNICAL  REVIEW  STAFF,  U.S.  Department  of  the  In- 
terior.  Established  in  Tune  1953,  as  a  central  staff 
office  in  the  Office  of  the  Secretary,  the  basic  func- 
tion of  the  Staff  is  to  provide  technical  assistance  to 
the  Secretary,  Under  Secretary,  Assistant  Secre- 
taries, and  bureau  chiefs  on  matters  concerning  the 
conservation  and  development  of  the  natural  re- 
sources of  the  United  States,  and  on  other  matters 
of  interest  and  concern  to  the  Department  of  the 
Interior.  In  general,  the  Staff  handles  programs  and 
activities  of  a  department-wide  nature,  beyond  the 
scope  of  assignments  to  the  four  program  Assistant 
Secretaries,  who  have  assignments  in  the  fields  of 
public  land  management,  water  and  power  re- 
sources, mineral  and  fuel  resources,  and  fish  and 
wildlife  resources,  respectively.  .  m 

TELEGRAPHY.  The  trend  toward  the  transmission 
of  larger  proportions  of  numeric  material,  coupled 
with  the  transmission  of  material  to  and  from  com- 
puters over  the  communication  networks,  has  gen- 
erated demands  for  telegraph  systems  of  higher 
speeds  and  greater  reliability.  One  of  the  high-speed 
developments  is  a  reperforator  teletypewriter  tor 
the  U.S.  Signal  Corps.  This  unit  produces  a  punched 
paper  tape  with  printing  at  line  speeds  of  60  to  750 
words  per  minute.  The  reperforator  utilizes  solid- 
state  devices  liberally,  restricting  the  role  of  me- 
chanical devices  to  the  final  tape  perforating  and 
printing  functions.  The  complete  set  weighs  55 
pounds,  occupies  1.5  cubic  feet  of  space,  and  only 
requires  175  watts  of  a-c  power. 

Considerable  activity  took  place  in  1959  in  the 
review  of  the  error  rates  of  standard  telegraph  sys- 
tems and  the  development  of  means  to  detect,  and 
in  some  cases  correct,  errors.  New  types  of  error 
detection  have  been  based  on  the  generation  of 
check  characters  at  the  end  of  a  line  of  copy  for  a 
page  printer. 

A  new  fully  automatic  teletypewriter  switching 
system  capable  of  line  speeds  up  to  100  words  per 
minute  and  cross  office  speeds  of  200  words  per 
minute  has  been  placed  in  service  for  the  U.S. 
Navy.  This  system  avoids  the  use  of  common  units 
of  equipment,  the  failure  of  which  might  disrupt 
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an  entire  switching  center.  Two  types  of  completely 
self-contained  packaged  units  are  used  to  build  up 
a  switching  center,  which,  by  means  of  plug  con- 


nections,  permits  simplified  and  rapid 

Vestigial  side-band  techniques  as  well  as  progress 
in  delay  distortion  measurement  and  correction  has 
assisted  the  growth  of  facsimile  by  increasing  the 
speed  of  satisfactory  operation.  The  U.S.  Air  Force 
was  provided  with  an  improved  nation-wide  fac- 
simile network  for  high-altitude  weather  informa- 
tion. This  network  links  57  Strategic  Air  Force 
bases  throughout  the  country  and  operates  at  double 
the  previous  speed. 

A  new  transcontinental  public  facsimile  service 
was  started,  initially  between  New  York,  Washing- 
ton, Chicago,  San  Francisco,  and  Los  Angeles  and 
provides  for  transmission  between  these  cities  of 
full-page  communications,  letter-size  documents, 
drawings,  and  other  recorded  data.  See  FEDERAL 
COMMUNICATIONS  COMMISSION. 

— G.  C.  BAXTER  ROWE 

TELEPHONY.  Telephone  service  has  more  than  dou- 
bled since  World  War  II  and  it  appears  that  it  will 
expand  even  further.  The  continuing  rise  in  popula- 
tion is  not  the  only  cause;  as  the  economic  and  social 
structure  grows  more  and  more  complex,  and  as 
the  nation  tries  to  meet  the  needs  of  defense  and 
world-wide  economic  and  political  chances,  indus- 
try, government,  the  armed  forces,  and  the  general 
public  are  expected  to  rely  more  and  more  on  com- 
munication service.  A  recent  survey  showed  that 
the  communications  industry  ranked  third  largest 
among  American  industries. 

The  production  and  domestic  sales  volume  in 
1959,  approximating  $2.65  billion,  about  equals  the 
previous  peak  year  of  1957.  The  upturn  in  general 
business  conditions,  the  expanding  economic  activ- 
ities of  the  country  in  1959,  and  the  accompanying 
demand  for  communication  facilities  are  factors 
pointing  to  an  increase  in  communication  equip- 
ment production  and  sales  within  the  next  12 
months. 

In  1959,  building  construction  added  more  than 
4  million  square  feet  of  floor  space  to  accommodate 
the  backlog  of  orders  from  the  operating  communi- 
cations companies. 

The  communications  equipment  manufacturing 
industry  is  made  up  of  about  25  major  concerns, 
with  their  plants  located  for  the  most  part  in  Ohio, 
New  York,  and  Illinois.  During  195S  and  1959. 
these  companies'  construction  program  expanded 
considerably,  many  dispersing  into  nontarget  areas 
whenever  practical,  such  as  the  west  coast  and 
southern  States. 

The  equipment  produced  by  the  manufacturing 
segment  of  the  communications  industry  covers  a 
wide  variety  of  highly  complex  switching,  data, 
and  transmission  items.  Over  250,000  different  com- 
ponents or  parts  are  produced  for  the  various  types 
of  communication  needs  of  the  domestic  telephone 
companies. 

Total  sales  for  the  industry  in  1959  were  approxi- 
mately $2.65  billion,  of  which  about  20  percent 
were  to  the  government  for  equipment  related  in 
the  main  to  national  defense  projects.  This  figure 
is  three  times  the  total  spent  in  1950,  which  gives 
some  idea  of  how  rapidly  the  field  is  expanding. 

Export  and  import  trade  in  communications 
equipment  is  relatively  small  when  compared  with 
domestic  consumption.  Exports  have  been  on  the 
rise  the  past  few  years  and  reached  about  $55 
million  in  1959. 

The  domestic  telephone  operating  industry  has 
moved  steadily  upward  following  a  slight  lull  in 
1958  because  of  the  recession.  A  three-million  gain 


in  the  number  of  telephones  in  the  first  nine  months 
of  1959  equalled  the  entire  increase  of  the  year 
before.  The  estimated  total  number  of  telephones 
in  the  United  States  for  1959  is  about  70.6  million, 
a  four-million  increase. 

Operating  revenues  have  been  increasing  an- 
nually, and  in  1959  should  reach  a  little  more  than 
$8  billion.  Approximately  $2.5  billion  was  expended 
for  plants  and  buildings  during  1958  and  again  in 


More  than  4,100  companies  supply  communica- 
tions service  in  the  United  States.  Each  serves  a 
particular  geographic  area  and  is  interconnected  to 
a  nation-wide  network. 

In  1953.  there  were  50.373  million  telephones  in 
service,  which  is  31.3  per  100  of  population.  This 
figure  has  increased  to  70.6  million,  which  is 
now  39.75  telephones  per  100  of  this  country's 
population.  See  FEDERAL  COMMUNICATIONS  COM- 
MISSION. —  G.  C.  BAXTER  ROWE 

TELEVISION.  In  television  broadcasting  there  is  a 
rapid  expansion  and  very  wide  utilization  of  mag- 
netic tape  recorders.  This  increased  use  of  tape 
recorders  has  been  so  great  that  it  has  practically 
revolutionized  production  techniques.  Furthermore, 
educational  television  appears  to  be  receiving  almost 
complete  acceptance  as  an  aid  to  teaching.  The 
present  problem  is  not  whether  or  not  television 
can  be  used,  but  how  it  can  be  employed  most 
effectively.  For  example,  in  Cortland,  N.Y.,  the  New 
York  Telephone  Co.  has  installed  a  talk-back  ar- 
rangement allowing  students  in  any  one  of  36  class- 
rooms to  communicate  with  the  instructor  in  the 
television  studio. 

The  advent  of  a  commercially  available  television 
receiver  using  transistors  throughout  is  evidenced 
by  the  Philco  "Safari."  General  Electric  Co.  has 
been  active  in  the  development  of  high-frequency 
transistors,  such  as  tunnel  diodes,  which  have  great 
possibilities  in  the  television  field. 

Television  set  sales  of  $853  million  in  1959  were 
19  percent  ahead  of  those  of  1958.  Behind  the  im- 
proved black-and-white  television  set  business  are 
increases  in  the  number  of  homes  with  two  and 
three  sets,  the  annual  growth  in  die  number  of 
homes  wired  for  electricity,  and  the  improved  busi- 
ness conditions. 

Color  television  sets  continue  as  a  minor  part  of 
television  set  total  sales,  which  growth  estimates 
vary  from  10  to  25  percent  annually.  Actual  sales 
figures  are  not  available.  However,  three  manu- 
facturers of  color  television  receivers  report  rapidly 
growing  sales.  It  was  estimated  that  in  1959  there 
were  5.9  million  black-and-white  television  units 
and  175,000  color  television  sets  sold  in  the  United 
States. 

It  is  estimated  that  television  receivers  exported 
from  the  United  States  in  1958  amounted  to  ap- 
proximately $20.2  million  and  that  exports  for  1959 
will  drop  to  about  $16.8  million.  Also  the  television 
picture  tubes  will  drop  from  $14.7  million  to  about 
$14.1  million  in  1959.  This  decrease  in  exporting 
sets  is  doubtless  because  Germany  and  several  other 
European  countries  were  able  to  outbid  this  country 
on  television  receivers  because  of  their  more  favor- 
able wage  scales.  The  same  obtains  for  Japan, 
where  the  wage  scales  are  much  less  than  those 
prevailing  here. 

Although  it  has  not  yet  been  put  into  orbit,  RCA 
has  developed  a  weather  satellite,  which  is  designed 
to  take  pictures  of  cloud  patterns  over  a  large  por- 
tion of  the  earth.  Beside  this  country's  first  space- 
borne  television  pickup,  storage,  and  transmission 
equipment,  the  satellite  will  contain  video  tape 
recorders,  solar-cell  and  rechargeable-battery  power 
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supplies,  and  an  array  of  controls  and  communica- 
tions equipment.  It  is  designed  for  a  global  weather 
study  and  forecasting  service  based  on  satellite 
observations. 

A  new  plant  protection  system  which  has  elec- 
tronic eyes  and  ears  and  operates  by  means  of  auto- 
mation techniques  was  announced  by  the  Minne- 
apolis-Honeywell Regulator  Co.  A  single  guard 
seated  at  a  master  control  center  can  keep  under 
surveillance  an  entire  building  or  factory  operation. 
He  can  immediately  detect  fires,  look  at  remote 
entrances  by  means  of  closed-circuit  television,  and 
can  detect  any  unauthorized  entry.  A  built-in  safe- 
guard at  the  control  center  automatically  flashes  a 
warning  to  police  headquarters  if  the  guard  on  duty 
is  overpowered  by  an  intruder  or  becomes  ill.  Not 
only  can  a  guard  see  by  television  unlawful  entry, 
but  he  can  detect  noises  or  motion  in  any  part  ot 
the  plant  by  means  of  new  elect  ionic  detection 
devices.  When  any  type  of  security  violation  occurs, 
the  guard  at  the  main  control  panel  receives  an 
audible  signal  and  also  a  visual  alarm.  He  then 
inspects  a  subpanel  which  tells  at  a  glance  by  in- 
dicating lamps  the  particular  area  where  the  trouble 
exists.  See  FEDERAL  COMMUNICATIONS  COMMISSION. 

— G.  C.  BAXTER  ROWE 

TENNESSEE.  An  east  south  central  State.  Area:  42,- 
244  sq.mi.  Pop.  (1959  est.):  3,501.000.  Chief  cities 
(1950  census):  Nashville  (capital)  174,307,  Mem- 
phis 396,000,  Chattanooga  131,041,  Knoxville 
124,789,  Oak  Ridge  30,229,  Jackson  30,207,  John- 
son City  27,864. 

Nickname,  The  Volunteer  State.  Motto,  Agricul- 
ture and  Commerce.  Flower,  Iris.  Bird,  Mocking- 
bird. Song,  Aft/  Homeland,  Tennessee.  Entered  the 
Union,  June  1,  1796.  See  EDUCATION,  SCHOOLS, 
VITAL  STATISTICS. 

Finance.  For  the  fiscal  year  ended  Tune  30,  1958, 
general  revenue  amounted  to  $375.7  million;  and 
general  expenditure,  $372.6  million.  Borrowing  dur- 
ing the  fiscal  year  amounted  to  $15.4  million;  and 
debt  redemption  was  $10.5  million. 

Elections.  There  were  no  general  elections  for 
major  state-wide  office  in  1959. 

Legislation.  The  Tennessee  legislature  met  in  reg- 
ular session  from  January  5  through  March  20. 
Appropriations  totaling  about  $408.9  million,  ap- 
proximately $37  million  over  those  of  the  current 
biennium,  were  approved.  Of  the  increase,  about 
$32.5  million  was  for  schools.  A  Department  of 
Conservation  and  Commerce  was  created. 

Measures  affecting  the  judiciary  included  provi- 
sion for  a  Court  of  General  Sessions  for  each  county 
which  does  not  have  such  a  court  by  special  act. 
The  legislature  also  adopted  a  uniform  jury  com- 
mission law  providing  a  standard  method  of  jury 
selection  for  all  counties  except  four  metropolitan 
counties. 

Of  the  $32.5  million  increased  appropriation  for 
education,  $8.5  million  was  to  increase  salaries  of 
elementary  and  secondary  school  teachers.  The  total 
appropriation  for  education  for  the  1959-61  bien- 
nium  was  approximately  $259  million. 

A  total  of  approximately  $320  million  will  be 
spent  for  highway  construction  and  maintenance 
in  1959-61,  including  the  Federal  highway  pro- 
gram. This  is  an  increase  of  about  $72.5  million 
over  the  1957-59  amount-a  $65  million  rise  in 
Federal  aid  and  a  $7.5  million  increase  in  State 
funds. 

Officers,  1959.  Governor,  Buford  Ellington;  Lieut. 
Governor,  William  D.  Baird;  Secretary  of  State,  Joe 
C.  Carr;  Attorney  General,  George  F.  McCanless; 
State  Treasurer,  Ramon  T.  Davis;  State  Comptroller, 
William  R.  Snodgrass. 


TENNESSEE  VALLEY  AUTHORITY  (TVA).  Two  events 
highlighted  the  administration  of  TVA  in  1959:  the 
enactment  of  legislation  authorizing  a  revenue  bond 
issue  to  finance  construction  of  new  power  generat- 
ing facilities,  and  the  completion  and  dedication  of 
the  world's  highest  single-lift  navigation  lock  at 
Wilson  Dam.  Muscle  Shoals,  Ala. 

TVA's  multiple-purpose  activities  encompass  the 
development  of  all  the  resources  of  the  region.  The 
Tennessee  River  has  been  harnessed  for  flood  con- 
trol, navigation,  and  electric  power.  Large  steam 
plants  burn  coal  which  is  mined  in  the  region  or 
nearby.  Research  in  the  chemistry  of  fertilizer  is 
accompanied  by  educational  programs  among  farm- 
ers to  advance  the  best  uses  of  plant  nutrients.  A 
forestry  program  seeks  to  build  the  woodland  re- 
source as  a  protection  for  the  watershed  and  as  a 
basis  for  industrial  development. 

The  rapid  and  steady  growth  in  the  use  of  electric 
power  in  the  TVA  service  area  has  required  con- 
struction year  by  year  of  new  generating  facilities. 
To  finance  this  growth,  Congress  on  Aug.  6,  1959, 
approved  an  amendment  to  TVA's  basic  act  permit- 
ting the  issue  and  sale  of  up  to  $750  million  of 
revenue  bonds.  The  bonds  are  guaranteed  solely 
by  the  revenues  of  the  TVA  power  system  and  are 
not  obligations  of  the  U.S.  government.  The  amend- 
ment also  revised  the  form  and  schedule  of  TVA 
payments  to  the  U.S.  Treasury  from  power  revenues 
and  established  a  geographic  limitation  (with  some 
exceptions)  on  the  power  service  area. 

During  the  year,  the  power  system  placed  in 
operation  1  million  lew.  of  new  generating  capacity. 
It  had  under  construction  an  additional  1,259,200 
kw.  and,  upon  receiving  the  new  financing  authority, 
made  contracts  for  further  additions  totaling  1.1 
million  kw.,  including  a  single  turbogenerator  of 
600,000  kw.  capacity,  the  largest  in  the  world.  In 
the  fiscal  year  1959,  gross  income  of  the  power 
system  was  $237.5  million  and  net  income  was  $50.8 
million.  The  average  investment  in  power  facilities 
was  $1,545  million  and  on  that  investment,  the  net 
income  represented  a  return  of  3.3  percent.  Of  total 
sales  of  57.2  billion  kwh.,  28.5  billion  went  to 
the  Federal  government,  chiefly  to  defense  plants 
of  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission.  Sales  to  muni- 
cipal and  cooperative  distributors  who  deliver  TVA 
power  retail  to  nearly  all  nongovernment  consumers, 
amounted  to  17.7  billion  kwh.  These  distributors 
had  a  combined  net  income  of  $23.7  million.  Steam 
plants  consumed  18.6  million  tons  of  coal  at  an 
average  cost  of  $4.42  per  ton. 

The  new  lock  in  Wilson  Dam,  dedicated  Nov. 
10,  1959,  has  a  single  lift  of  100  ft.  and  supplants 
a  tandem  system  of  locks  raising  vessels  in  three 
stages.  Built  at  a  cost  of  $35  million,  the  new  cham- 
ber removes  the  principal  bottleneck  to  growing 
traffic  on  the  Tennessee  waterway.  This  traffic 
reached  12  million  tons  and  2.1  billion  ton  miles  in 
1958,  and  1959  traffic  was  moving  in  slightly  larger 
volume. 

Rainfall  and  streamflows  required  no  unusual 
flood  control  operations.  The  Board  of  Directors 
sent  to  the  Presidential  Congress,  however,  a  report 
recommending  creation  of  a  national  program  of 
flood  damage  prevention  based  on  community  action 
to  guide  urban  growth  away  from  flood-vulnerable 
lands.  The  recommendation  stems  from  six  years  of 
successful  experience  in  the  Tennessee  Valley. 

Research  at  the  Fertilizer-Munitions  Development 
Center  at  Muscle  Shoals  included  promising  im- 
provements in  liquid  fertilizers.  A  special*  pilot  plant 
demonstration  attracted  nearly  400  representatives 
of  industry  to  the  laboratories.  TVA-developed  su- 
perphosphoric  add  was  being  used  increasingly  by 
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private  industry  in  manufacturing  new,  high  con- 
centrate fertilizers. 

Farm  test-demonstration  programs,  conducted  in 
cooperation  with  State  agricultural  colleges,  were 
in  operation  in  30  States,  including  Maine  which 
was  added  during  the  year.  The  distributor  demon- 
stration program,  involving  the  cooperation  of  131 
fertilizer  manufacturers  and  distributors  in  addition 
to  the  colleges,  operated  in  35  States.  In  the  forestry 
program,  more  trees  were  planted  and  more  acres 
reforested  than  ever  before  in  a  single  year.  Land- 
owners planted  75  million  seedlings.  TVA  nurseries 
provided  31  million,  the  remainder  coming  from 
State  nurseries. 

TENNIS.  Australia  resumed  its  customary  perch  atop 
the  tennis  world  in  1959.  The  hero,  left-handed 
Neale  Fraser,  was  formerly  relegated  to  doubles 
play  because  of  the  presence  of  Coopers,  Andersons, 
ana  Hoads.  The  blond  veteran  led  Australia,  beaten 
by  the  United  States  in  the  challenge  round  in  De- 
cember 1958,  back  to  reclaim  the  Davis  Cup  eight 
months  later  at  Forest  Hills,  by  a  3-2  score. 

In  winning  two  singles  sets  and  sharing  a  doubles 
triumph,  Fraser  was  cast  in  the  identical  role  Alex 
Olmedo  enjoyed  for  the  United  States  in  its  surpris- 
ing Davis  Cup  win  last  year.  Fraser  subdued  Ol- 
medo and  Barry  MacKay  in  singles  then  paired  with 
Roy  Emerson  to  win  the  doubles  from  Olmedo  and 
Earl  Buchholz.  Fraser  showed  his  mettle  in  Mexico 
City  in  July  when  he  was  stricken  with  appendicitis 
as  the  Aussies  began  their  long  road  back  to  world 
tennis  supremacy.  He  went  on  to  play  and  won,  and 
added  more  victories  against  Italy  and  India. 

Fraser  had  to  defeat  Barry  MacKay  in  the  decid- 
ing match  of  the  Davis  Cup  after  Olmedo  had 
beaten  Rodney  Laver  to  square  the  series  at  two 
victories  each.  MacKay  had  been  impressive  de- 
feating Laver  on  the  first  day  and  had  beaten  Fraser 
previously  at  Wimbledon.  Relentless  pressure  by 
the  Aussie,  however,  combined  with  MacKay's  own 
erratic  service  and  double  faulting  proved  the  Amer- 
ican's undoing.  The  match  was  called  at  the  end 
of  the  second  set  by  darkness  with  each  player 
winning  one  set.  The  next  day  MacKay  was  never 
the  same  and  dropped  the  next  two  sets. 

Shortly  after  the  Davis  Cup  matches,  Fraser 
won  the  U.S.  championship  on  the  same  Forest  Hills 
courts.  Olmedo  fell  before  the  smooth  Aussie  again 
in  the  finals,  6-3,  5-7,  6-2,  6-4. 

After  Alex  Olmedo's  stunning  win  against  the 
Australians  in  1958  and  his  1959  triumph  at  Wim- 
bledon, the  Peruvian  was  the  toast  or  the  tennis 
world.  During  the  national  clay  court  champion- 
ships in  Chicago,  Alex  was  accused  of  giving  up 
during  a  match  and  his  game  seemed  to  go  into 
sharp  decline  from  that  time.  After  losing  a  singles 
and  doubles  match  to  Neale  Fraser,  Olmedo  seemed 
to  have  regained  his  form  in  the  U.S.  nationals 
against  Ron  Holmberg,  a  Brooklyn  youth  who  had 
defeated  such  tennis  names  as  Dick  Savitt,  Earl 
Buchholz,  and  Rod  Laver  for  the  right  to  meet 
Olmedo.  After  solving  the  amazing  variety  of  shots 
young  Holmberg  had  to  offer,  Olmedo  went  on  to 
injure  his  shoulder  the  same  day  during  a  mixed 
doubles  match.  Subsequently,  during  his  final 
against  Fraser,  Olmedo  found  himself  unable  to 
serve,  volley  or  overhead  smash  in  his  usual  form. 
Fraser  almost  blasted  him  off  the  court  with  his 
own  blistering  service,  clever  volleying,  and  all- 
around  speed. 

Maria  Bueno,  of  Brazil,  became  the  top  woman 
player  in  1959.  She  won  both  the  Wimbledon  (6-4, 
6-3)  and  Forest  Hills  (6-1,  6-4)  championships. 
Althea  Gibson,  winner  of  the  English  and  American 
crowns  in  1957  and  1958,  did  not  defend  her  titles 


but  took  the  woman's  singles  at  the  Pan-American 
Games,  beating  Mimi  Arnold  of  California  6-1,  6-3. 
In  the  Forest  Hills  final,  Miss  Bueno  defeated 
Christine  Truman  of  Great  Britain  6-1,  6-4,  marking 
the  first  all-foreign  women's  final  since  1937.  An- 
other first  was  foreign  players  capturing  the  men's 
and  women's  U.S.  titles  in  the  same  year. 

Miss  Bueno  was  even  more  superior  in  her  all- 
court  game  defeating  Miss  Truman  at  Forest  Hills 
than  she  was  in  disposing  of  Darlene  Hard  at  Wim- 
bledon (6-4,  6-3).  Miss  Bueno  turned  professional 
at  the  end  or  1959. 

Other  Wimbledon  winners  were:  menu's  doubles, 
Neale  Fraser  and  Roy  Emerson:  women's  doubles, 
Darlene  Hard  and  Jeanne  Arth;  mixed  doubles, 
Darlene  Hard  and  Rod  Laver. 

U.S.  Outdoor  champions:  men's  doubles,  Neale 
Fraser  and  Roy  Emerson;  women's  doubles,  Darlene 
Hard  and  Jeanne  Arth;  mixed  doubles,  Margaret 
Osborae  du  Pont  and  Neale  Fraser. 

Clay  Court:  men's  singles,  Bernard  Bartzen; 
women's  singles,  Sally  Moore;  men's  doubles,  Ber- 
nard Bartzen  and  Grant  Golden;  women's  doubles, 
Sandra  Reynolds  and  Renee  Scnuurman.^U.S.  In- 
door: men's  singles,  Alex  Olmedo;  women's  singles, 
Lois  Felix;  men  s  doubles,  Barry  MacKay  and  Alex 
Olmedo;  women's  doubles,  Kay  Hubbell  and  Lois 
Felix;  mixed  doubles,  Mildred  T.  Johnson  and 
Donald  Manchester. 

National  Collegiate:  singles,  Whitney  Reed,  San 
Jose  State;  doubles,  Ron  Holmberg  and  Crawford 
Henry,  Tulane;  team.  Tulane.  — HUGH  WELBORN 
TEXAS.  A  west  south  central  State.  Area:  267,339 
sq.mi.  Pop.  (1959  est):  9,513,000.  Chief  cities 
(1950  census):  Austin  (capital)  132,459,  Houston 
596,163,  Dallas  434,462,  San  Antonio  408,442,  Fort 
Worth  278,778,  El  Paso  130,485,  Corpus  Christi 
108,287,  Beaumont  94,014,  Waco  84,706,  Amarillo 
74,246,  Wichita  Falls  68,042,  Galveston  66,568. 

Nickname,  The  Lone  Star  State.  Motto,  Friend- 
ship. Flower,  Bluebonnet.  Bird,  Mockingbird.  Song, 
Texas,  Our  Texas.  Entered  the  Union,  Dec.  29, 1845. 
See  EDUCATION,  SCHOOLS,  VITAL  STATISTICS. 

Finance.  For  the  fiscal  year  ended  Aug.  31,  1958. 
general  revenue  amounted  to  $1,068.2  million;  and 
general  expenditure,  $1,054  million.  Borrowing  dur- 
ing the  fiscal  year  amounted  to  $67.2  million;  debt 
redemption  was  $3.9  million. 

Elections.  There  were  no  general  elections  for 
major  state- wide  office  in  1959. 

Legislation.  The  Texas  legislature  met  in  regular 
session  from  January  15  through  May  12  and  in 
three  special  sessions,  from  May  18  through  June 
16,  June  17  through  July  16,  and  Tuly  17  through 
August  16.  A  record  $2.4  billion  budget  was  passed, 
about  $300  million  more  than  for  the  last  biennium. 
Included  among  total  appropriations  was  $938  mil- 
lion for  education,  up  $101  million;  $803  million 
for  highways,  up  $91  million;  and  $401  million  for 
public  welfare,  an  increase  of  $28  million  over  the 
last  biennium. 

New  or  increased  revenue  measures,  expected  to 
produce  $175  million  for  the  biennium,  consisted 
primarily  of  the  following:  new  taxes  on  tobacco 
products  for  an  increase  of  about  $80  million,  higher 
corporation  franchise  taxes  to  yield  $32.5  million,  a 
sales  tax  on  certain  specified  items  to  produce  $31.5 
million,  a  new  severance  beneficiary  tax  on  natural 
gas  estimated  to  raise  $15.6  million,  liquor  and  wine 
taxes  for  a  $6.3  million  increase,  and  an  increased 
tax  on  radio  and  television  sets  for  an  added  $6 
million. 

Education  measures  included  increases  in  the 
salaries  of  professors  in  the  State  colleges  and  uni- 
versities to  produce  an  average  raife  from  $5,887 
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to  $6,307.  A  three-month  pre-school  program  of 
language  instruction  was  authorized  to  be  given  to 
non-English  speaking  five-year-olds,  and  a  special 
program  for  pre-school  children  three  years  or  older 
with  hearing  loss  or  hearing  defects  was  authorized. 
A  Junior  College  Division  in  the  Central  Education 
Agency  was  established,  and  planning  for  a  third 
State  medical  school  was  authorized. 

A  procedure  was  established  for  restoration  of 
competency  to  cured  and  discharged  mental  patients 
who  had  been  declared  incompetent  in  a  judicial 
proceeding.  Highway  measures  included  raising  the 
maximum  permissible  truck  weight  on  highways 
from  58.240  Ib.  to  72,000  Ib.  Action  was  taken  to 
assure  that  access  to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  beaches 
should  remain  open  and  available  to  all  citizens. 

Officers,  1959.  Governor,  Price  Daniel;  Lieut.  Gov- 
ernor, Ben  Ramsey;  Secretary  of  State,  Zollie 
Steakley;  Attorney  General,  Will  Wilson;  State 
Treasurer,  Jesse  James;  State  Auditor,  C.  H.  Cav- 
ness. 

TEXTILES.  In  1959,  there  was  a  return  of  profit  on 
a  grand  scale  to  textile  operations,  much  enlarged 
purchases  of  modern  equipment  by  mills,  vision  of 
broader  horizons  in  man-made  noncellulosic  fibers, 
threats  of  damage  through  excessive  textile  imports, 
and  final  enactment  of  a  textile  labeling  act. 

Fib*r  Consumption  and  Price*.  The  production  index 
for  1959  based  on  fiber  consumption  (taking  1954 
as  100)  was  115,  a  gain  of  nearly  11  percent  over 
the  revised  1958  figure  and  substantially  higher  than 
the  previous  peaks  recorded  under  war  conditions 
in  1942  and  1951.  Average  hourly  earnings  rose 
from  $1.53  in  January  to  $1.59  in  December.  Em- 
ployment rose  from  856,000  workers  to  867,000. 
Per  capita  consumption  of  fibers  in  1959  was  es- 
timated at  37.7  Ib.,  a  good  recovery  from  the  20- 
year  low  of  1958  (33.9  Ib.)  and  a  return  to  a  basis 
comparable  with  the  nonwar  years  prior  to  1954. 

All  of  the  major  fibers  recorded  greater  pound- 
ages consumed  in  1959  than  in  1958.  Cotton,  still 
accounting  for  about  70  percent  of  all  textile  fibers, 
was  up  nearly  11  percent  to  4,354  million  Ib.  Wool 
was  up  about  28  percent  to  445  million  Ib.  Apparel 
wool  gained  23  percent  and  carpet  wool  38  percent. 
The  latter  was  realized  despite  the  extensive  and 
growing  use  of  nylon  and  rayon  in  carpet  pile.  Silk, 
though  a  small  factor  at  only  6.5  million  Ib.,  was 
up  about  23  percent.  Consumption  of  rayon  and 
acetate,  including  both  filament  and  staple,  was  up 
14  percent  to  1,167  million  Ib.,  and  the  noncellu- 
losics  reached  a  new  high  of  about  790  million  Ib., 
up  33  percent.  Warnings  against  overproduction  by 
mills  in  all  fibers  were  current  at  the  year-end. 

Textile  raw  materials  did  not  all  rise  in  price. 
In  fact,  cotton  dropped  about  7.2  percent  in  the 
14-market  average  from  34.3^  in  January  to  31. 8^ 
in  December,  and  acetate  filament  was  off  3.8  per- 
cent from  794  to  761  on  150  denier.  Raw  wool, 
on  a  scoured  basis,  was  up  17  percent  from  $1.08 
to  $1.27,  and  silk  up  24  percent  from  $3.61  to  $4.50. 
Rayon  filament  (150  denier)  rose  7.9  percent  from 
76tf  to  821  and  is  now  higher  instead  of  lower  than 
the  same  denier  in  acetate.  Rayon  staple  rose  6.4 
percent  from  314  to  33 tf.  Acetate  staple  ran  through 
the  year  unchanged  at  361 . 

Many  cotton  fabrics  closed  1959  on  a  higher 
level  despite  the  decline  in  raw  cotton.  Thus,  mill 
margins  (the  difference  between  cotton  cost  and 
gray  goods  prices,  but  not  to  be  construed  as  profit) 
rose  through  the  year  from  25.01  tf  in  January  to 
33.2^  in  December,  a  32  percent  gain.  Yardages 
manufactured  in  1959  in  the  major  fiber  groups  cov- 
ered "by  the  broad  woven  goods  reports  of  the  Bu- 
reau of  the  Census,  with  percentages  of  gain  over 


1958,  follow:  cotton  fabrics.  9,535  million  yards,  up 
5  percent;  man-made-fiber  fabrics,  2,444  million,  up 
4  percent;  wool  fabrics  (excluding  carpets  and 
felts),  300  million,  up  15  percent;  silk  fabrics,  26.1 
million,  up  6  percent.  Carpets  and  rugs  had  a  banner 
year  with  an  estimated  total  production  of  160  mil- 
lion square  yards  (roughly  40  percent  woven  and 
60  percent  tufted)  up  23  percent  from  1958.  Tire- 
cord  production  also  moved  to  new  high  ground 
with  an  estimated  470  million  pounds,  a  rise  of  23 
percent.  Of  this  poundage,  65  percent  was  rayon, 
27  percent  nylon,  and  8  percent  cotton. 

Annual  sales  by  the  more  important  mills  ran 
far  ahead  of  1958;  and,  percentage  of  profits  gained 
astronomically.  For  example,  Burlington  Industries 
sales  for  its  fiscal  year  ending  in  1959  were  up  23 
percent  and  profits  were  up  127  percent.  Economists 
expect  1959  profits  in  the  industry  over-all  to  aver- 
age 3.25  percent  of  sales. 

Purchases  by  mills  of  equipment  and  supplies 
reached  new  high  ground  as  many  put  their  rising 
profits  into  the  newest  and  most  efficient  machinery, 
not  only  to  turn  out  more  goods  but  to  do  it  with 
smaller  expenditure  of  man-hours.  The  purchase 
index  for  1959  (taking  1947-49  as  100)  is  143 
compared  with  120  for  1958,  a  rise  of  19.1  percent. 
Featured  in  the  new  equipment  installed  were  the 
new  narrow  spinning  frames,  the  new  shuttleless 
Draper  looms,  and  Leesona's  Unifil,  the  attachment 
which  permits  winding  filling  bobbins  right  on  the 
loom  with  consequent  uninterrupted  replenishment 
of  the  loom's  bobbin  magazine  and  substantial  sav- 
ings in  costs. 

Mill  Improvements.  Important  projects  for  enlarg- 
ing and  improving  existing  plants  increased  rapidly. 
Fieldcrest  Mills  approved  a  $9  million  expansion 
program,  including  a  new  facility  for  making  elec- 
tric blankets;  Hanes  Hosiery  Mills  instituted  a  $27 
million  plan  for  doubling  its  50-million-pair  annual 
production;  Springs  Cotton  Mills  launched  a  $5 
million  general  expansion  program  with  a  $2  million 
improvement  for  its  already  large  Grace  Bleachery; 
Dan  River  Mills  assigned  $4  million  for  new  ma- 
chinery and  modernization;  Erwin  Mills  plan  $4 
million  modernization  and  expansion;  Inman  Mills, 
American  Thread  Co.,  and  Eastland  Woolen  Mills 
each  put  $3  million  into  similar  projects.  Other  mills 
whose  projects  involved  $1  to  $2  million  included 
P.  H.  Hanes  Knitting  Co.,  Chiquola  Mills,  Seneca 
Knitting  Mills,  National  Spinning  Co.,  Utica-Mo- 
hawk  Plant  of  J.  P.  Stevens,  Swift  Manufacturing 
Co.,  Bangor  Mills,  and  Jackson  Mills. 

Among  the  mergers  or  purchases,  the  following 
are  typical:  J.  P.  Stevens  &  Co.  acquired  Angle 
Silk  Mills,  Pee  Dee  Mill  No.  2,  Borden  Mills,  and 
Green  River  Mills;  Burlington  Industries  bought 
Charm  Tred  Mills  and  Cheraw  Weaving  Co.;  Kay- 
ser-Roth  Corp.  bought  control  of  Phoenix  Hosiery 
Co.;  M.  Lowenstein  &  Sons  bought  control  of 
Chiquola  Mills;  Woodside  Mills  bought  Merrimack 
Manufacturing  Co.;  Kent  Manufacturing  Co.  bought 
Charlottesville  Woolen  Mills;  Agawam  Dye  Works 
bought  Thies  Dyeing  Mills. 

Machinery  Shows.  The  only  textile  machinery  show 
in  the  United  States  in  1959  was  the  Knitting  Arts 
Exhibition  held  in  the  spring  at  Atlantic  City,  which 
stressed  faster,  more  versatile  machines  and  new 
yarns.  Tricot  machines  running  up  to  1,000  courses 
per  minute  were  shown;  as  were  women's  seamless 
hosiery  machines  of  400  to  475  needles,  and  high- 
pile  machines  which  produce  fur-like  54-inch  fabrics 
at  5  to  7.5  yards  per  hour. 

To  the  spinning,  weaving,  and  finishing  branches 
of  the  industry,  the  Third  International  Textile  Ex- 
hibition at  Milan,  Italy,  September  12-21,  was  of 
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unusual  interest  and  was  called  the  biggest  textile 
machinery  show  ever  held.  Over  500  U.S.  visitors 
registered  at  this  show,  and  26  American  firms  were 
among  the  622  exhibitors.  Several  American  makers 
(Whitin,  Saco-Lowell,  Roberts,  Crompton  & 
Knowles,  etc. )  disclosed  that  they  have  licensed 
European  firms  to  make  their  equipment  abroad: 
and,  in  turn,  several  American  firms  have  entered 
into  new  arrangements  to  make  or  import  European 
models.  For  example,  Saco-Lowell  will  sell  Picanol 
looms  made  at  Ypres,  Belgium. 

Carding  machines  at  Milan  showed  the  first  in- 
novations in  design  for  over  50  years:  the  granular 
or  "sandpaper"  card  developed  by  the  Southern  Re- 
gional Research  Laboratory  at  New  Orleans,  La., 
wherein  fixed  plates  with  granulated  undersides 
work  against  the  cylinder,  replacing  the  conventional 
flats;  and  the  Italian-designed  card  with  18  small 
rolls  clothed  with  metallic  card  clothing  replacing 
the  flats. 

The  narrow  construction  of  spinning  frames,  al- 
ready initiated  by  American  makers,  was  shown  at 
Milan  to  have  found  acceptance  throughout  the 
world.  In  weaving,  shuttleless  looms  held  the  spot- 
light. Draper  has  a  successful  model  based  on  a  re- 
ciprocating-arm  yarn  carrier.  The  Maxbo  Swedish 
loom,  using  air  to  carry  the  filling  yarn  through  the 
shed,  was  shown  and  will  soon  be  ouilt  in  the  United 
States.  In  the  finishing  section,  screen-printing  ma- 
chines were  prominent,  ranging  from  four-color 
work  to  the  Artos-Stoffel  German  machine  which 
handles  up  to  24  different  colors.  The  next  Interna- 
tional Textile  Exhibition  is  scheduled  for  Hanover, 
Germany,  in  1962.  In  the  meantime,  the  important 
American  Textile  Machinery  Exhibition  will  be  held 
at  Atlantic  City,  May  23-27,  1960. 

High  Polymer  Fibers.  The  super-activity  now  going 
on  among  the  makers  of  high-polymer  fibers  may 
result  in  a  new  kind  of  textile  revolution  with  fibers 
of  new  and  valued  properties  making  higher  de- 
grees of  textile  performance  possible.  The  newest 
entry  in  this  fiber  field  is.  of  course,  polypropylene. 
(See  PLASTICS.)  Fibers  from  this  group  should  be 
relatively  inexpensive,  and  may  prove  sharp  con- 
tenders with  nylon,  or  even  Dacron,  for  such  uses 
as  tire  cord,  carpet  pile,  washable  service  uniforms, 
etc.  Other  developments  in  noncellulosics  include 
new  cross  sections  for  nylon,  commercial  production 
of  Creslan  (acrylic)  and  Kodel  (polyester),  pros- 
pective polyester  production  of  Vycron  and  Teron, 
also  of  Darvan,  a  nytril  fiber. 

In  cellulosics,  cross-linked  fibers  called  Corval 
and  Topel  are  newly  available.  Though  classed  as 
rayon,  they  have  slightly  different  properties.  Also 
three  companies  are  offering  a  high-wet-modulus 
rayon  designed  to  compete  directly  with  cotton.  A 
permanently  crimped  rayon  filament,  Avicron,  is 
now  on  the  market.  Other  new  varieties  include 
random-slubbed,  flat-filament,  and  hollow-filament 
rayon  yarns. 

Reactive  Dyes.  A  new  class  of  dyes,  known  as  "fiber 
reactive,"  first  introduced  in  1956  under  the  trade- 
mark "Procion,"  has  been  gaining  in  acceptance. 
They  are  now  made  by  three  companies  and  are 
favored  for  the  brilliance  of  resulting  shades.  The 
dye  penetrates  into  the  fiber  and  becomes  part  of  it. 

Progress  continues  with  the  new  finishes  intro- 
duced over  the  last  five  years.  Such  finishes  as  wash- 
and-wear  and  sanitized  are  becoming  indispensable 
for  many  consumer-fabric  uses.  In  1958,  a  total  of 
1,813  million  yards  (81  percent  cotton;  19  percent 
rayon  and  acetate)  were  resin-finished  for  crease- 
resistance  or  wash-and-wear,  against  1,453  million 
in  1957.  It  is  estimated  that  over  2  billion  yards 
have  been  so  treated  in  1959. 


Fiber  Content  Labeling  for  Consumers.  The  Textile 
Fiber  Products  Identification  Act,  approved  Sept.  2, 
1958,  was  followed,  as  the  act  provided,  by  an  ex- 
tensive code  of  rules  laid  down  by  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission  in  June,  1959,  effective  on  March 
3,  1960.  Jointly  with  the  Wool  Products  Labeling 
Act,  of  many  years  standing,  it  covers  nearly  all  con- 
sumer textiles,  with  such  limited  exceptions  as:  one- 
time-use nonwovens,  outer  coverings  of  furniture 
and  mattresses,  paddings  used  under  floor-coverings, 
coated  fabrics,  diapers/iuggage.  and  numerous  other 
similar  items,  mostly  small.  The  FTC  lists  16  ap- 
proved generic  names  for  man-made  fibers  with 
definitions  of  each.  Textile  manufacturers  are  re- 
sponsible for  proper  fiber  identification  of  their 
product  and  written  records  must  be  maintained 
and  preserved  for  three  years. 

— WILLIAM  B.  DALL 

THAILAND.  A  kingdom  in  southeast  Asia.  Area: 
200,148  sq.mi.  Pop.  (1956  census):  22,811,701. 
Chief  cities:  Bangkok  (capital  and  major  port) 
1,208,865  inhabitants,  Khonkaen,  Chiengmai, 
Chiengrai,  Ubol,  Khorat,  and  Haad  Yai. 

Education  and  Religion.  Education  is  compulsory 
between  the  ages  of  8  and  15.  In  1956  there  were 
21,231  elementary  schools  with  3,057,515  pupils. 
1,480  secondary  schools  with  370,005  students,  and 
five  universities  with  28,662  students.  There  were 
also  vocational,  technical,  and  commercial  colleges 
with  about  72,689  students. 

Approximately  90  percent  of  the  population,  in- 
cluding the  Chinese,  are  practicing  Buddhists.  In 
the  south,  where  the  people  are  Malay,  the  Moslem 
faith  is  more  important.  Christianity  and  other  be- 
liefs account  for  approximately  7  percent. 

Production.  During  ^  1959  Thailand  maintained  its 
position  as  the  world's  leading  exporter  of  rice.  The 
1958-59  rice  crop  was  7.1  million  metric  tons  and 
the  1959-60  crop  was  estimated  to  be  7.5  million 
metric  tons.  Tapioca  flour  production  amounted  to 
130,000  metric  tons  in  1959.  In  1947,  about  85  per- 
cent of  the  population  were  engaged  in  agriculture 
and  in  fishery. 

Foreign  Trade.  Total  exports  in  1958  amounted  to 
6,456  million  baht,  and  imports  8,012  million  baht. 
The  chief  exports  were  rice  (1.13  million  metric 
tons  in  1958),  rubber  ( 160,000  tons  in  1959),  teak- 
wood  (worth  202.2  million  baht  in  1957),  and  tin 
(13,745  metric  tons  in  1957).  The  major  imports 
included  textiles,  machinery,  manufactured  goods, 
vehicles,  and  petroleum  products.  The  country's 
principal  trading  partners  are  the  United  States,  the 
United  Kingdom,  Hong  Kong,  Singapore,  and  West 
Germany. 

Transportation  and  Communication.  In  1959  there 
were  4,021  km.  of  state  railways.  Roads  and  high- 
ways totaled  7,500  km.  Waterways  remained  the 
main  channels  of  internal  commerce.  In  1957  Thai- 
land had  63,700  registered  motor  vehicles.  There 
were  13,920  telephones,  and  more  than  250,000 
radio  receivers.  In  1956,  some  51  wireless  stations 
were  hi  operation,  and  in  1959  the  one  television 
station  in  Bangkok  had  an  audience  of  40,000  re- 
ceivers. 

Finance.  In  1958  revenue  was  5,484  million  baht 
and  expenditures  were  6,700.4  million  baht.  The 
1959  budget  was  estimated  at  7,770  million  baht 
for  expenditures  and  6,000  million  baht  in  revenue. 
The  public  debt  stood  at  7,153  million  baht  and 
$54,441,000  in  June  1959.  (The  baht  equals  U.S.- 
$0.047.) 

Government.  Thailand,  a  constitutional  monarchy, 
is  the  only  country  in  southeast  Asia  never  colonized 
by  European  or  Asian  powers.  The  King  normally 
exercises  power  through  a  State  Council  (cabinet). 
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In  1958  the  National  Assembly  was  dissolved,  the 
constitution  abrogated,  and  the  political  parties  dis- 
banded. An  interim  constitution  was  decreed  on 
Jan.  29  1959.  Field  Marshal  Sarit  Thanarat  was  ap- 
pointed Acting  Premier,  with  powers  to  govern  by 
decree  until  a  new  constitution  has  been  drafted. 
Administratively,  Thailand  is  divided  into  nine  re- 
gional areas  headed  by  commissioners.  Under  these 
areas  are  the  traditional  71  Changwat,  or  provinces, 
whose  governors  are  also  appointive.  King:  Phumi- 
phon  Adundet. 

Evtnts,  1959.  Throughout  the  year  the  internal  po- 
litical scene  was  calm  following  the  scrapping,  a 
few  months  earlier,  of  the  constitution  by  the  Revo- 
lutionary party  and  the  imposition  of  government 
by  decree  Early  in  the  year  new  and  more  stringent 
press  controls  were  instituted  in  the  announced  in- 
tention of  preventing  any  agitation  harmful  to  public 
order.  The  government  issued  a  number  of  decrees 
in  the  name  of  the  Revolutionary  party;  most  of 
them  outlined  measures  or  actions  aimed  at  increas- 
ing local  productivitiy  and  encouraging  industrial 
development.  Throughout  the  year  the  country  was 
plagued  by  terrorism  conducted  across  or  adjacent 
to  its  frontiers. 

On  January  29,  King  Phumiphon  Adundet  pro- 
mulgated an  interim  constitution  and  named  Field 
Marshal  Sarit  Thanarat  as  temporary  premier.  On 
February  9  the  National  Assembly  elected  the  Field 
Marshal  as  interim  premier  pending  the  calling  of 
a  constituent  assembly  which  would  draw  up  a  new 
constitution. 

On  July  9  the  leader  of  a  Communist  croup,  S. 
Snsati,  was  executed  following  a  special  decree  of 
the  cabinet.  For  a  Buddhist  country  this  was  a  rather 
drastic  action  and  one  which  demonstrated  the 
seriousness  with  which  the  government  viewed  the 
Communist  threat.  During  the  year  many  individuals 
charged  with  Communist-inspired  terrorist  activi- 
ties were  brought  to  trial  and  the  majority  were 
convicted. 

Early  in  July  the  Prime  Minister  of  Malaya,  Dato 
Abdul  Razak  bin  Husain,  made  a  state  visit  to  Bang- 
kok and  the  close  relations  between  the  two  coun- 
tries were  maintained  throughout  the  year. 

In  July  prostitution  was  banned  by  decree,  as  had 
been  the  use  of  opium  a  few  months  earlier.  As  an- 
other element  in  the  drive  against  outmoded  or  un- 
desirable institutions,  it  was  announced  that  bicycle 
rickshaws,  regarded  as  incompatible  with  the  dignity 
of  the  individual,  would  not  fee  permitted  to  operate 
after  the  end  of  the  year. 

At  the  end  of  September  the  management  of 
Thai  Airways  announced  the  formation  of  Thai  In- 
ternational Airways,  with  the  Scandinavian  Airways 
System  as  the  minority  stockholder.  International 
flights  to  Asian  capitals  were  scheduled  to  begin  be- 
fore the  year's  ena. 

On  December  5  the  King's  birthday  was  cele- 
brated throughout  the  country.  The  amount  of  em- 
phasis placebT upon  this  occasion  reflected  a  program 
of  the  Revolutionary  party  for  fostering  national 
pride  and  unity  by  readopting  ancient  traditions 
and  ceremonies.  Celebrations  were  held  in  connec- 
tion with  the  Ploughing  Festival  and  with  "Paying 
Respects  to  Teachers"  day.  Leaders  of  the  party, 
notably  Field  Marshal  Sarisdi  Dhanarajate,  traveled 
throughout  the  country  in  order  to  show  the  concern 
of  the  government  for  the  welfare  of  all  classes  of 
people  and  to  encourage  voluntary  labor. 

The  National  Economic  Development  Board,  an 
organization  of  the  Ministry  of  Finance,  held  many 
meetings  during  the  year  and  made  special  efforts  to 
promote  the  establishment  of  small  industrial  enter- 
prises. The  government  received  several  foreign 


missions  as  well  as  individual  visitors  in  its  program 
of  encouraging  foreign  investments  in  local  indus- 
tries within  the  framework  of  an  investment  law 
passed  in  1954.  A  program  to  attract  more  tourists 
to  Thailand  was  also  initiated.  Behind  these  pro- 
grams was  the  serious  concern  over  the  unfavorable 
balance  of  trade. 

At  Bangkok  the  pressing  traffic  problem  was 
eased  with  the  opening  of  the  new  Krungdheb 
bridge  across  the  river  at  the  capital. 

Foreign  fte/crfions.  On  February  18  all  imports  from 
the  People's  Republic  of  China  were  banned  and  all 
local  merchants  were  ordered  to  report  their  existing 
stocks  of  Chinese  goods.  The  view  of  the  govern- 
ment was  that  these  goods  represented  unessential 
items  and  were  an  unnecessary  drain  on  local  pur- 
chasing power. 

While  the  continuing  menace  of  Communism  was 
reflected  in  a  number  of  drives  against  agents  en- 
gaged in  internal  subversive  activities,  the  govern- 
ment was  more  alarmed  by  terrorist  activities  in 
several  areas  along  the  country's  frontiers.  In  June 
several  Vietnamese  were  seized  and  charged  with 
spying.  In  July  the  Prime  Minister  of  Malaya  stated 
that  his  country  would  cooperate  with  Thailand  in  a 
drive  against  Malayan  Communists  camped  in 
southern  Thailand.  In  August  officials  of  the  two 
countries  worked  out  the  details  of  an  agreement 
and  Thai  officers  went  to  Kuala  Lumpur  to  take  part 
in  the  planning  of  joint  operations.  Shortly  there- 
after Thai  and  Malayan  police  attacked  a  bandit 
gang  at  Sadao  in  Thailand,  killing  and  wounding 
a  number  of  Communists. 

In  August  security  measures  were  tightened  along 
the  border  with  Laos  in  an  effort  to  prevent  Viet- 
namese refugees  sympathetic  to  the  government  of 
North  Vietnam  from  crossing  into  Laos  from  Thai- 
land. On  August  14  Thailand  and  the  Democratic 
Republic  of  Vietnam  ( North  Vietnam )  reached  an 
agreement  providing  for  the  repatriation  of  50,000 
Vietnamese  refugees  to  North  Vietnam.  On  August 
24  the  Republic  of  Vietnam  ( South  Vietnam )  pro- 
tested to  the  government  of  Thailand  about  this 
agreement. 

In  the  previous  year  tensions  between  Thailand 
and  Cambodia  had  been  climaxed  by  the  severance 
of  diplomatic  relations,  and  during  more  recent 
months  a  fresh  dispute  broke  out  over  rival  claims  to 
an  ancient  temple  site  situated  along  the  joint  fron- 
tier. On  October  7  Cambodia  referred  this  dispute 
to  the  International  Court  of  Justice. 

In  June  the  Thai  government  announced  that  a 
Burmese  plane  had  attacked  a  village  within  Thai- 
land, killing  and  wounding  some  otits  inhabitants. 

Thus,  at  frequent  intervals  throughout  the  year 
Thailand  was  at  odds  with  all  its  immediate  neigh- 
bors except  Malaya,  with  the  difficulties  with  Cam- 
bodia the  most  numerous  and  serious.  Given  this 
tenuous  regional  situation,  the  Thai  government 
moved  to  strengthen  its  ties  and  relations  with  other 
organizations  and  nations.  Several  meetings  of  com- 
mittees of  the  SEATO  powers  were  held  during  the 
year  at  Bangkok,  the  headquarters  of  that  treaty  or- 
ganization. Political  and  economic  ties  with  the 
non-Communist  world  were  developed,  and  the 
government  continued  to  place  heavy  reliance  upon 
the  interest  and  support  of  the  United  States.  In 
April  General  Thanorm  Kittikhachorn  stated  that 
Thailand  was  anxious  to  obtain  $60  million  from 
the  United  States  in  addition  to  allocated  funds.  In 
July  the  newly  appointed  ambassador  to  the  United 
States,  Visutr  Arthayuki,  said  that  his  government 
was  anxious  to  attract  American  investments  and 
he  outlined  the  incentives  offered  to  such  private 
investors.  —DONALD  N.  WILBUR 
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THEATER.  Broadway  and  off-Broadway  production 
suffered  numerous  setbacks  in  addition  to  finding 
increasing  costs  a  grave  threat  to  solvency.  The  sec- 
ond half  of  the  year  proved  especially  disappoint- 
ing, some  promising  plays  were  abandoned  during 
their  out-of-town  tryout  period,  others  failed 
promptly  after  their  Broadway  premiere,  and  most 
of  the  successful  plays  of  the  fall  season  left  much 
to  be  desired.  The  educational  and  community  the- 
ater movement  grew,  the  American  Shakespeare 
Festival  Theater  had  another  flourishing  summer 
season,  and  noncommercial  enterprises  received  in- 
creasing support,  especially  from  the  Ford  Founda- 
tion. The  American  theater  also  acquired  several 
new  playwrights  such  as  Lorraine  Hansberry,  Saul 
Levitt,  and  Leonard  Spigelgass,  and  a  new  musical- 
comedy  composer,  Mary  Rodgers.  the  daughter  of 
the  celebrated  composer  of  Oklahoma!  and  South 
Pacific. 

A  Majority  of  One.  Without  possessing  any  par- 
ticular distinction,  this  comedy  by  Leonard  Spigel- 
gass gained  great  popularity  from  its  lively  contrast 
between  the  manners  of  a  Brooklyn  widow  and  a 
Japanese  aristocrat.  Especially  attractive  was  the 
middle-aged  romance  and  its  ability  to  overcome 
barriers  of  race,  religion,  and  national  culture  in 
spite  of  the  skepticism  and  opposition  of  the 
younger,  supposedly  more  broadminded,  generation. 
The  success  of  this  fairly  synthetic  entertainment 
was  especially  insured  by  the  rich  characterization 
brought  to  trie  principal  roles  by  Gertrude  Berg 
and  Sir  Cedric  Hardwicke. 

A  Raisin  in  the  Sun.  The  28-year-old  Lorraine 
Hansberry 's  Negro  family  picture  was  noteworthy 
for  its  authenticity  and  appealing  humanity. 
The  main  interest,  however,  arose  from  the 
efforts  of  a  young  Negro,  sympathetically  played 
by  Sidney  Poitier,  to  find  himself  as  a  respon- 
sible human  being.  Cheated  out  of  part  of  the 
family  inheritance  by  a  false  friend,  the  disillusioned 
young  man  is  ready  to  accept  a  bribe  to  refrain 
from  moving  into  an  exclusive  white  neighborhood. 
But  he  recovers  his  self-respect  with  the  help  of 
his  patient  wife  and  mother,  and  rejects  the  offer. 
Claudia  McNeil  was  especially  effective  in  the  role 
of  the  resolute  mother. 

Rashomon.  Fay  and  Michael  Kanin's  dramatiza- 
tion of  celebrated  Japanese  stories  previously  filmed 
in  Japan  combined  mystery  with  philosopny  in  a 
suspenseful  plot.  As  a  mystery  play  Rashomon  dealt 
with  efforts  to  explain  the  death  of  a  samurai  and 
discriminate  among  several  different  explanations. 
TTie  conclusion  came  perilously  close  to  despair:  hu- 
manity was  declared  to  be  corrupt  until  one  doubtful 
character's  compassion  for  an  abandoned  infant 
proved  that  mankind  is  capable  of  good  as  well  as 
evil.  Akim  Tamiroff,  Oscar  Homolka,  and  Rod 
Steiger  excelled  in  this  exotic  drama  tastefully 
staged  by  the  British  director  Peter  Glenville,  and 
Claire  Bloom  was  brought  from  England  to  play 
the  murdered  samurai's  beautiful  wife. 

Requiem  for  a  Nun.  Ruth  Ford  and  William 
Faulkner's  dramatization  of  the  latter's  novel  Re- 
quiem for  a  Nun  came  to  New  York  after  success  in 
several  European  capitals.  Although  unsuccessful  on 
Broadway,  partly  due  to  an  unsympathetic  perform- 
ance in  the  main  role,  the  play  dealt  intensely  with 
the  guilty  conscience  of  the  notorious  Faulkner 
heroine  Temple  Drake. 

Silent  Night,  Lonely  Night.  Robert  Anderson, 
best  known  for  his  writing  of  the  stage  play  Tea 
and  Sympathy  and  the  screenplay  or  The  Nun's 
Story,  gave  new  evidence  of  his  uncommon  sensi- 
tivity in  dealing  with  emotional  relationships.  It  is 
a  quiet  and  slowly  developing  drama  of  the  coming 


together  of  two  lonely  persons,  a  woman  whose  ab- 
sent husband  is  unfaithful  to  her  and  a  man  whose 
wife  is  in  a  mental  institution.  The  play  found  an 
appreciative  audience  for  its  sensibility,  for  the  in- 
telligence and  shapeliness  of  the  dialogue,  and  for 
the  effective  playing  of  the  principal  roles  by 
Barbara  Bel  Geddes  and  Henry  Fonda. 

Sweet  Bird  of  Youth.  Tennessee  Williams  scored 
a  popular  success  with  another  drama  of  illicit  pas- 
sions, sensational  failure,  and  violence.  His  depiction 
of  a  jittery  and  feuding  movie  star  and  her  unscru- 
pulous young  gigolo  was  probing  as  well  as  comic, 
and  resulted  in  a  brilliantly  executed  first  act.  There- 
after the  play  became  diffuse  as  well  as  extreme  in 
scenes  that  alternated  between  the  plight  of  the 
young  gigolo  and  the  semi-fascistic  conduct  of  a 
Southern  senatorial  demagogue  and  his  sadistic  son. 
Both  sardonic  and  compassionate,  Sweet  Bird  of 
Youth  left  a  strong  impression  on  audiences  despite 
its  defects.  The  Elm  Kazan  production  made  a  re- 
lentless assault  on  the  public's  emotions,  and  the 
performances  of  Geraldine  Page  as  the  actress,  Paul 
Newman  as  the  gigolo,  and  Sidney  Blackmer  as  the 
demagogue  added  conviction  as  well  as  excitement 
to  the  production. 

Tall  Story.  In  their  characteristic  farce-comedy 
manner  Howard  Lindsay  and  Russell  Grouse  took 
the  world  of  university  sports  and  game-fixing  for 
their  subject.  The  efforts  of  racketeers  to  fix  a  bas- 
ketball game  was  the  hardly  original  basis  for  the 
plot,  and  the  love-interest  between  a  college  giil 
and  a  basketball  star  was  also  standardized.  But  the 
interest  was  sustained  by  the  comic  characterization 
of  a  straitlaced  professor  of  ethics,  played  by  Hans 
Conried  as  if  he  wore  an  iron  collar,  and  an  un- 
ruffled elderly  professor  of  physics,  impersonated 
by  the  rotund  playwright-actor  Marc  Connelly. 

The  Andersonville  Trial.  Saul  Levitt's  play  about 
the  trial  of  the  commander  of  the  Andersonvillr 
prison  camp  in  the  South  in  which  14,000  Union 
soldiers  died,  was  added  proof  that  trial  dramas 
rarely  fail  on  Broadway.  As  performed  by  such  ex- 
citing actors  as  Geoige  C.  Scott  and  Herbert  Berghof 
under  Jos6  Ferrer's  forceful  staging,  The  Anderson- 
ville Trial  was  vibrant  in  scenes  of  testimony-taking 
and  cross-examination.  But  the  execution  of  the 
prison-camp  commander  was  a  foregone  conclusion, 
and  the  main  action  involved  the  conflict  between 
moral  and  military  law,  a  highly  delicate  problem 
when  raised  in  a  military  court.  The  play  highlighted 
the  important  issue  of  personal  responsibility  in 
crimes  against  humanity  ordered  by  governments 
and  superior  officers. 

The  Gangs  All  Here.  Turning  to  the  political 
scandals  of  the  Harding  administration,  Jerome 
Lawrence  and  Robert  E.  Lee.  the  authors  of  Inherit 
the  Wind,  contributed  a  vivid  political  picture.  For- 
mer President  Harding,  thinly  disguised  in  the  play, 
emerged  as  a  sympathetic  figure  as  a  result  of  com- 
passionate characterization  by  the  authors  and  well- 
rounded  playing  by  Melvyn  Douglas. 

The  Miracle  Worker.  William  Gibson,  the  author 
of  the  1958-59  season's  successful  comedy  Two  for 
the  Seesaw,  was  responsible  for  a  dramatic  account 
of  Helen  Keller's  childhood.  Except  for  using  super- 
fluous voices  to  motivate  her  teacher's  heroic  exer- 
tions in  teaching  the  blind  deaf-mute  to  speak,  Gib- 
son wrote  a  compelling  play.  It  was  gripping  in 
scenes  of  violent  conflict  between  the  naif-savage 
child,  played  by  the  child-actress  Patty  Duke,  and 
her  resolute  Irish  governess  played  by  Anne  Ban- 
croft, the  former  star  of  Gibson's  earlier  play. 

The  Rivalry.  Norman  Corwin,  radio's  famous  po- 
etic dramatist,  devised  a  documentary  drama  of  rare 
excitement  and  elevation  in  dramatizing  the  Lin- 
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coin-Douglas  debates.  The  characters  of  Lincoln 
and  Douglas,  played  by  Richard  Boone  and  Martin 
Gabel,  emerged  vividly  in  the  course  of  the  debates. 
The  political  conflict  over  the  slavery  issue  was 
sharply  defined,  and  lessons  of  patnotism  were 
drawn  when  Douglas  tried  to  assist  Lincoln  in  a  na- 
tional crisis.  Although  not  a  popular  success,  The 
Rivalry  was  a  distinguished  minor  contribution. 

The  Tenth  Man.  As  if  irked  by  criticisms  of  his 
partiality  for  laborious  realism  ( in  Marty  and  Middle 
of  the  Night),  Paddy  Chayefsky  Rave  Broadway  one 
of  its  most  successful  folk  comedies.  Mingling  folksy 
humor  about  elderly  orthodox  Jews  in  a  run-down 
Long  Island  synagogue  with  the  folklore  of  an  in- 
cubus or  "dybbuk"  that  must  be  driven  out  of  a 
mentally  disturbed  girl  by  exorcism,  Chayefsky  en- 
deavored to  resolve  the  problem  of  the  play  psycho- 
logically. The  girl  will  presumably  be  cured  by  the 
love  of  a  young  man.  It  was  the  latter's  dybbuk,  his 
hatred  of  life  or  incapacity  for  love,  that  was  unin- 
tentionally driven  out  by  the  rite  of  exorcism.  Rest- 
ing on  obviously  shaky  premises  most  apparent  in 
the  conclusion,  The  Tenth  Man  was  least  convincing 
when  it  had  to  be  taken  seriously. 

Plays  with  Short  Runs.  Among  the  many  unsuccess- 
ful stage  productions,  Desert  Incident  by  the  Nobel 
prize  novelist  Pearl  S.  Buck  was  a  failure,  which  is 
regrettable  because  of  its  serious  concern  with  the 
dangers  of  the  hydrogen  bomb  age.  Shimon  Wmcel- 
berg's  Kataki  also  failed;  it  was  a  loss  because  this 
two-character  drama  of  World  War  II  presented  a 
poignant  conflict  between  two  men  stranded  on  an 
island 

Dore  Senary 's  The  Highest  Tree,  a  protest  against 
nuclear  testing,  was  another  noble  failure.  So  was  a 
well-intentioned  dramatization  of  Harry  Golden's 
best-selling  book  of  essays  or  editorials,  Only  in 
America,  in  which  the  sympathetic  Nehemiah  Persoff 
in  the  role  of  Harry  Golden  was  unable  to  overcome 
the  thinness  of  the  action.  Good  intentions  also  re- 
mained unrewarded  in  the  case  of  Lonnie  Coleman's 
Jolli/'fi  Progress,  in  which  Eartha  Kitt  gave  a  vivid 
impersonation  of  a  mistreated  Negro  waif  who  grows 
into  an  intelligent  young  lady  under  the  tutelage  of 
a  Southern  bachelor  author  and  a  vigorous  spinster. 

George  Axelrod's  new  farce,  Goodbye,  Charlie, 
was  based  on  a  tasteless  conceit;  a  deceased  man  is 
punished  for  his  mischief  with  women  by  being  re- 
turned to  the  world  in  the  figure  of  a  woman.  The 
combined  acting  talent  of  Julie  Harris  and  June 
Havoc  could  not  sustain  the  love-comedy  The  Warm 
Peninsula  on  Broadway,  although  this  play  about  the 
adventures  of  two  girls  among  men  in  Florida  had 
some  success  on  its  long  pre-Broadway  tour  and 
was  said  to  have  repaid  its  investment  before  the 
New  York  premiere. 

William  Inge  had  his  first  failure  on  Broadway 
with  Loss  of  Roses.  Concerned  with  a  son  who  is  be- 
coming unnaturally  attached  to  his  widowed  mother 
and  has  a  brief  affair  with  his  mother's  friend,  Wil- 
liam Inge  tried  to  delve  into  the  incest  theme  but 
produced  an  unattractive  play.  Another  play  about 
the  love  of  a  young  man  for  an  older  woman  was 
Cheri,  based  by  Anita  Loos  on  two  famous  nov- 
elettes by  Colette.  The  production,  charmingly 
staged  by  Robert  Lewis  and  superbly  costumed  oy 
Miles  White,  proved  to  be  mostly  a  period  piece 
about  Paris  before  World  War  I. 

Foreign  Plays.  From  England  came  a  quietly  dis- 
tinguished play,  Peter  Shaffer's  Five  Finger  Exer- 
cise. An  idealistic  young  German  tutor  taken  into 
the  household  of  a  socially  pretentious  woman  is 
driven  to  suicide  when  she  maligns  him  for  treating 
her  as  a  mother  rather  than  lover,  and  her  husband, 
misunderstanding  his  encouragement  of  the  rebel- 


lious son  of  the  family,  dismisses  the  tutor  and 
threatens  to  have  him  deported  as  an  undesirable 
alien.  Jessica  Tandy  made  the  middle-aged  wife  be- 
lievable. 

Another  British  study  of  domestic  life  and  emo- 
tional bankruptcy,  Flowering  Cherry,  by  Robert 
Bolt,  proved  to  be  too  slight  in  spite  of  the  presence 
of  such  eminent  performers  as  Wendy  Hiller  and 
Eric  Portman  in  the  main  roles. 

Marching  Song,  John  Whiting's  vigorous  and  in- 
ventive but  poorly  constructed  anti-war  drama,  was 
produced  at  an  off-Broadway  theater  with  an  uneven 
cast  headed  by  Kevin  McCarthy.  An  interesting 
feature  of  this  play,  shown  in  New  York  about 
a  dozen  years  after  its  British  production,  is  that  it 
was  one  of  the  first  works  of  protest  and  social  con- 
sciousness in  England  after  World  War  II. 

From  France,  Broadway  received  The  Fighting 
Cock  (L'Hurluberlu),  by  Anouilh,  the  most  gifted 
French  playwright  since  the  death  of  Giraudoux  in 
1944.  Although  inferior  to  Waltz  of  the  Toreadors, 
the  new  comedy  was  a  half  admiring  and  half 
scornful  study  or  a  romantic  retired  general  whose 
ideals  are  outmoded.  Rex  Harrison  seemed  ill  at  ease 
in  the  role  of  "the  fighting  cock,"  but  succeeded  in 
making  him  more  attractive  than  foolish. 

From  France  via  England  came  Noel  Coward's 
Look  after  Lulu,  based  on  Georges  Feydeau's  fa- 
mous 19th  century  farce  Occupe-toi  d'Amtlie.  Al- 
though Tammy  Grimes  played  an  amoral  cocotte 
charmingly,  the  play  proved  to  be  sophomoric  and 
thin. 

Broadway  Musicals.  In  the  first  half  of  the  year, 
Broadway  brought  out  two  major  musical  produc- 
tions. The  first  was  Redhead,  by  Herbert  and  Dorothy 
Fields  with  music  by  Albert  Hague,  but  chiefly 
notable  for  the  dancing  and  playing  of  Gwen  Verdon 
in  the  role  of  a  gentle  girl  pursued  by  a  villain  in  a 
wax  works  museum.  The  second  was  Gypsy,  based 
on  Gypsy  Rose  Lee's  memoirs  by  Arthur  Laurents, 
with  music  by  Jule  Styne  and  lyrics  by  Stephen 
Sondheim.  Two  spectacular  numbers,  "You  Gotta 
Have^a  Gimmick"  (a  comic  striptease)  and  "Rose's 
Turn,"  a  climactic  dramatic  number,  were  especially 
effective.  The  major  attraction  was  Ethel  Merman  s 
hearty  performance  in  the  role  of  a  mother  deter- 
mined to  make  star  entertainers  of  her  two  daughters 
dunng  the  depression  period.  A  lavish  failure,  First 
Impressions,  based  on  Pride  and  Prejudice,  lacked 
vitality  in  spite  of  vivacious  performances  oy  Her- 
mione  Gingold  as  Mrs.  Bennett  and  Polly  Bergen  as 
Elizabeth  Bennett.  Juno,  an  effort  by  Joseph  Stein 
and  Marc  Blitzstein  to  musicahze  O'Casey's  Juno 
and  the  Paycock  suffered  from  the  division  of  the 
original  play  into  tragic  and  comic  elements.  The 
off-Broadway  Phoenix  Theatre  production  of  Once 
Upon  a  Mattress,  a  sophisticated  fairy-tale  comedy, 
enjoyed  much  success  and  was  transferred  to  Broad- 
way. 

During  the  second  half  of  the  year  Harold  Rome's 
Destry  Rides  Again,  based  on  a  wild  west  story  by 
Max  Brand  and  staged  by  the  choreographer 
Michael  Kidd,  was  vigorous  and  lively,  though 
somewhat  overblown,  entertainment.  The  team  of 
Rodgers  and  Hammerstein  scored  another  success 
with  The  Sound  of  Music,  a  musical  based  on  the 
story  of  the  Trapp  Family  with  love  interest  and 
escape  from  Nazi-occupied  Austria  as  the  main  plot 
elements.  Mary  Martin  was  excellent  in  the  role  of 
a  pious  and  musically  gifted  governess  and  Theodore 
Bikel,  in  the  role  of  the  Austrian  baron  Von  Trapp 
who  falls  in  love  with  her.  Lively  entertainment 
mixed  with  youthful  romance  appeared  in  Take  Me 
Along,  the  Joseph  Stein  and  Robert  Russell  musical 
version  of  O'Neill's  Ah,  Wilderness,  in  which  Walter 
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Pidgeon  played  the  New  England  editor  and  Jackie 
Gleason  the  tipsy  Uncle  Sid.  Toward  the  end  of  the 
year  came  Fioreuo,  a  vigorous  though  uneven  treat- 
ment of  LaGuardia's  career  as  Congressman  and 
Mayor  of  New  York.  The  attractive  book  by  Jerome 
Weidman  and  George  Abbott  was  enlivened  with 
some  clever  musical  numbers  such  as  the  satire  on 
political  graft,  "Little  Tin  Box,"  sung  by  Howard 
Da  Silva.  A  low  comedy  revue,  The  Gins  Against 
the  Boys,  had  for  its  main  attractions  the  lively 
clowning  of  Nancy  Walker  and  Bert  Lahr.  Highly 
original  virtuoso  work  was  exhibited  on  Broadway 
by  the  French  music-hall  actor-singer,  Yves 
Montand,  and  by  the  British  entertainers  Michael 
Flanders  and  Donald  Swann  in  their  sophisticated 
two-man  show,  At  the  Drop  of  a  Hat.  A  lavish  but 
languorous  musical  comedy  Saratoga,  based  on 
Edna  Ferber's  Saratoga  Trunk,  was  a  costly  failure. 
A  satire  on  the  beatnik  bohemians,  The  Nervous  Set, 
failed  to  capture  Broadway's  fancy. 

Off-Broadway  Productions.  Revivals  continued  to 
occupy  off-Broadway  producers,  and  a  number  of 
these  were  welcome  to  playgoers  interested  in  dra- 
matic literature.  The  productions  included  the 
Hindu  classic  Shakuntala.  George  Farquhar's  early 
18th  century  comedy  Tne  Beaux  Stratagem,  the 
Alfred  de  Musset  fragile  masterpiece  No  Trifling 
with  Love,  Odets*  Hollywood  melodrama  The  Big 
Knife.  Miller's  The  Crucible  and  his  adaptation  of 
Ibsen  s  An  Enemy  of  the  People,  Paul  Vincent  Car- 
roll's distinguished  Irish  drama  Shadow  and  Sub- 
stance, Tolstoy's  great  peasant  tragedy  The  Power 
of  Darkness,  Julius  Caesar  (given  in  New  York's 
Central  Park),  William  Archibald's  dramatization  of 
Henry  James's  The  Turn  of  the  Screw  under  the 
title  of  The  Innocents,  Synge's  romantic  tragedy 
Deirdre  of  the  Sorrows,  the  old  American  plays 
Fashion  and  The  Drunkard,  Pirandello's  philosophi- 
cal travesty  on  the  theater  Tonight  We  Improvise. 
Chekhov's  masterpiece  The  Three  Sisters,  and 
O'Casey's  Pictures  in  the  Hallway  (a  "reading" 
adapted  by  Paul  Shyre  from  O'Casey's  autobiog- 
raphy), as  well  as  two  unsuccessful  versions  of 
Aristophanes'  classic  anti-war  sex-strike  comedy 
Lysistrata.  Particularly  successful  were  revivals  of 
the  Betty  Comden,  Adolph  Green,  and  Leonard 
Bernstein  musical  comedy  On  the  Town,  and  of  the 
1917  Jerome  Kem,  Guy  Bolton,  and  P.  G.  Wode- 
house  musical  comedy  Leave  It  to  Jane.  Revivals  of 
Widowers'  Houses,  Getting  Married,  and  other  plays 
by  Shaw  also  aroused  interest.^ 

Among  new  "off-Broadway"  plays  the  most  suc- 
cessful were  the  Mary  Rodgers  fairy-tale  spoof 
Once  Upon  a  Mattress  and  Rick  Besoyan's  musical 
burlesque  of  old-fashioned  horse  opera  entertain- 
ment, Little  Mary  Sunshine.  Noteworthy  were  the 
comedy  Royal  Gambit  by  Hermann  Gressieker,  a 
sympathetic  Van  Gogh  drama  Vincent  by  Francis 
Gallagher  with  the  interesting  off-Broadway  actor 
Leonard  Cimino  in  the  main  role,  Ugo  Betti's  gro- 
tesque mystery  drama  Time  of  Vengeance  adapted 
from  the  Italian.  Giraudoux'  Song  of  Songs  adapted 
from  the  French,  Meade  Roberts'  study  of  upper- 
class  decadence  Maidens  and  Mistresses,  Bernard 
Evslin's  provocatively  written  but  diffuse  play  The 
Geranium  Hat,  an  improved  version  of  Robert  Perm 
Warren's  Huey  Long  drama  All  the  King's  Men 
(written  by  Warren  before  he  wrote  the  well-known 
novel),  and  William  Gibson's  excessively  frolic- 
some philosophical  fantasy  Dinny  and  the  Witches. 
Bernard  Shaw's  last  play,  the  cumbersome  but  still 
wittv  Buoyant  Bittions,  received  its  first  New  York 
production  at  the  historic  Provincetown  Playhouse. 
The  most  impressive  foreign  play  on  the  off-Broad- 
way stage  was  John  Whiting's  Marching  Song,  acted 


in  London  in  1954.  The  most  original  American  play 
was  Jack  Gelber's  The  Connection,  an  uncannily 
absorbing  drama  of  drug-addiction,  produced  by 
the  most  experimental  off-Broadway  group,  the  Liv- 
ing Theater  headed  by  Julian  Beck  and  Judith  Ma- 
Una,  which  received  a  special  award  (the  Lola 
D'Annunzio  Award )  for  off-Broadway  achievement. 

On*-Man  Show.  An  enterprising  young  actor,  Hal 
Holbrook,  excelled  in  New  York  and  elsewhere  in 
a  program  of  Mark  Twain  discourses  and  tales  given 
under  the  title  of  Mark  Twain  Tonight.  The 
speeches,  sketches,  and  stories  taken  from  Twain's 
books  and  speeches  acquired  fresh  humor  and  vital- 
ity from  Holbrook's  amazingly  varied  and  skillful 
impersonations. 

Prizos.  The  Pulitzer  Prize  went  to  Archibald  Mac- 
leish  for  his  verse  drama  J.B.  of  the  1958-59  season. 
The  New  York  Drama  Critics  Circle  Award  went  to 
Lorraine  Hansberry  for  A  Raisin  in  the  Sun.  The 
Critics  Circle  award  for  the  best  musical  production 
of  1958-59  was  won  by  Robert  Dherys  musical 
La  Plume  de  ma  Tante.  The  Eaves  Costume  Com- 
pany award  for  a  major  contribution  by  the  educa- 
tional theater  movement  went  to  Catholic  Univer- 
sity in  Washington,  and  the  American  Educational 
Theater  Association  annual  award  to  John  Gassner 
of  Yale  University's  School  of  Drama.  Ten  young 
playwrights  were  selected  by  the  Ford  Foundation 
for  the  production  of  ten  original  plays  by  com- 
munity theaters  such  as  Arena  Stage  in  Washing- 
ton. —JOHN  GASSNER 
TIBET.  An  autonomous  state  from  1912  to  1951, 
when  it  fell  under  the  control  of  Communist  China, 
Tibet  is  a  high  plateau  in  central  Asia  bordering  on 
India  and  China.  Chinese  authority,  first  imposed  in 
the  18th  century,  was  overthrown  in  1912.  The  for- 
mation of  a  Tibetan  autonomous  government  under 
the  leadership  of  the  Communist  party  of  China  and 
the  Central  People's  government  was  announced  by 
Peking  on  Dec.  20, 1953.  Total  area:  470,000  sq.mi. 
Pop.:  about  three  million.  Capital:  Lhasa  with  50,- 
000  inhabitants.  The  God-King,  the  Dalai  Lama, 
now  in  exile  in  India,  formerly  resided  in  Lhasa. 
Agriculture,  stock-raising,  and  weaving  are  the  chief 
occupations.  Gold,  borax,  and  salt  are  the  principal 
minerals.  The  prime  export  is  wool. 

Events,  1959.  The  year  opened  uneasily.  Khampa 
guerrillas  of  the  eastern  borderland,  driven  from 
their  homes  by  Chinese  military  action,  had  extended 
their  activities  widely  through  central  and  southern 
Tibet.  The  Dalai  Lama,  who  had  for  some  months 
been  resisting  Chinese  pressure  to  use  Tibetan 
troops  against  the  Khampa  bands,  was  urgently  in- 
vited to  a  conference  at  Peking  which  he  had  pre- 
viously expressed  his  inability  to  attend.  The  Tibetan 
government  and  people  feared  that,  once  in  China, 
he  would  be  treated  as  a  hostage;  and  alarm  for  his 
safety  intensified  their  hostility  toward  the  Chi- 
nese. The  military  commander  at  Lhasa,  on  March 
9,  requested  the  Dalai  Lama  to  attend  a  display  at 
the  Chinese  barracks,  specifying  that  he  should 
come  without  his  usual  escort.  When  that  ominous 
invitation  became  known  a  full  meeting  of  the 
Tibetan  Assembly  was  summoned  at  the  Summer 
Palace  (Norbu  Lingka).  Many  members  of  the 
Lhasa  public  entered  the  Palace  grounds  and  more, 
including  thousands  of  weeping  women,  gathered 
outside.  The  crowd,  an  estimated  30,000  strong,  set 
up  armed  posts  to  defend  the  Palace  and  when  the 
news  spread  they  were  joined  by  the  Tibetan  regi- 
ments. The  Chinese  have  published  three  letters, 
written  at  that  time  to  the  Chinese  commander  by 
the  Dalai  Lama  which,  they  claim,  show  that  he  was 
under  constraint.  The  Dalai  Lama  himself  subse- 
quently explained  that  he  had  been  striving  to  re- 
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strain  his  excited  subjects  and  prevent  an  open 
breach  with  the  Chinese.  The  position  was,  however, 
beyond  a  peaceful  solution.  On  March  17  the  Chi- 
nese dropped  two  shells  into  the  grounds  of  the 
Palace.  The  Dalai  Lama,  his  family,  and  leading 
Ministers  then  secretly  left  the  Palace  and  set  out  for 
India.  It  was  two  days  before  the  Chinese  realized 
what  had  happened.  They  made  ineffectual  attempts 
to  intercept  the  Lama  but  on  March  31  he  reached 
Indian  territory  in  the  N.  E.  Frontier  area  of  Assam, 
where  he  was  immediately  granted  asylum.  On 
March  19  the  Chinese  at  Lhasa  began  military  ac- 
tion against  the  crowds  still  gathered  outside  the 
Palace.  Many  Tibetans,  reportedly  10,000,  were 
killed  or  wounded.  The  Chinese  next  conducted  an 
extensive  campaign  against  Khampa  strongholds  in 
south  Tibet.  Before  long  the  end  of  resistance  was 
claimed;  but  as  late  as  September  it  was  admitted 
that  fighting  was  still  continuing. 

When  they  had  recovered  their  grip  on  Lhasa  the 
Chinese  introduced  what  amounted  to  a  political 
and  social  revolution.  The  ancient  form  of  Tibetan 
government  was  abolished  and  replaced  by  a  mili- 
tary dictatorship  under  which  some  Tibetans,  head- 
ed by  the  Pancnen  Lama,  were  employed.  A  strict 
closure  of  the  frontier  and  extensive  military  con- 
trol, reaching  into  every  sizable  village,  have  pre- 
vented news  reaching  the  world;  but  the  Dalai  Lama 
has  stated  that  most  of  the  male  population  of  Lhasa 
has  been  deported  to  an  unknown  destination  and 
that  numerous  executions  and  cruel  punishments 
were  inflicted. 

The  upheaval  dislocated  life  in  the  villages  and, 
to  secure  a  crop  in  1959,  the  Chinese  promised  the 
produce  to  those  peasants  who  should  cultivate  the 
land.  Nevertheless  there  are  reports  of  Chinese 
troops  farming  some  land  and  of  other  parts  lying 
uncultivated.  The  estates  of  the  nobles  in  exile  have 
been  confiscated  and  those  of  the  remaining  nobles 
and  of  the  monasteries  are  to  be  taken  over  on  pay- 
ment of  compensation.  Together  with  proposals  for 
redistribution  of  the  land  there  have  Seen  hints  of 
the  speedy  introduction  of  agricultural  communes. 

After  the  flight  of  the  Dalai  Lama  refugees  num- 
bering over  14,000  found  their  way  to  India  where 
the  largest  number  is  housed  in  a  camp  in  Assam. 
The  Dalai  Lama,  whose  serene  composure  impressed 
all  who  saw  him,  was  accommodated  by  the  govern- 
ment of  India  at  Mussoorie  where  he  still  resides. 
On  arriving  at  Tezpur  on  April  18  he  made  a  state- 
ment and  he  held  a  press  conference  on  June  20. 
His  statements  are  included  in  full  in  the  preliminary 
report  of  The  Question  of  Tibet  and  The  Rule  of 
Law  published  in  July  by  the  International  Com- 
mission of  Jurists,  which  sets  out  evidence  on  Tibet's 
locus  standi  before  any  international  tribunal  and 
also  finds  prima  fade  evidence  of  violation  of  hu- 
man rights  and  attempted  genocide  by  the  Chinese 
Communists  in  Tibet.  Those  charges  were  carried 
further  when,  after  an  appeal  by  the  Dalai  Lama, 
the  question  of  Tibet  was  discussed  in  the  General 
Assembly  of  the  United  Nations  on  October  9-10.  A 
resolution  calling  for  respect  for  the  human  rights  of 
the  Tibetan  people  and  the  principles  of  the  UN 
Charter,  moved  jointly  by  the  Federation  of  Malaya 
and  the  Republic  of  Ireland,  and  strongly  supported, 
among  others,  by  El  Salvador,  Cuba,  New  Zealand, 
and  the  United  States,  was  passed  by  46  votes  to 
nine  with  26  abstentions.  The  delegates  of  many  of 
the  countries  whose  abstention  was  for  legalistic 
reasons,  also  expressed  grave  concern  at  the  denial 
of  human  rights  and  the  use  of  methods  of  terror  in 
Tibet.  Those  who  opposed  the  resolution  repeated 
the  argument  appearing  in  Chinese  Communist 
newspapers,  that  the  rising  was  due  to  "upper-strata 


reactionaries  attempting  to  frustrate  the  oppressed 
serfs  in  their  hope  for  reform  and  social  progress." 
That  view  had  already  been  rejected  by  the  Prime 
Minister  of  India  in  the  Indian  Parliament  on  April 
27  and  found  no  support  or  credence  except  from 
the  Soviet  bloc. 

Toward  the  end  of  the  year,  interest  in  Tibet 
came  to  center  principally  on  the  strain  in  relations 
between  India  and  China  caused  by  Chinese  en- 
croachments beyond  the  formerly  accepted  frontier 
between  India  and  Tibet.  In  Tibet  itself  latest  Chi- 
nese reports  attempt  to  suggest  that  conditions  are 
back  to  normal  and  that  reforms  are  going  ahead 
under  the  leadership  of  the  Panchen  Lama.  A  Brit- 
ish correspondent  of  a  Communist  newspaper  was 
allowed  to  revisit  Lhasa:  and  the  release  of  Tibetans 
imprisoned  during  the  fighting  in  March  and  April 
was  announced.  Nevertheless,  it  is  believed  that 
some  500,000  Chinese  Communist  troops  still  oc- 
cupy the  country.  — HUGH  E.  RICHARDSON 
TIERRA  DEL  FUEOO.  An  archipelago  in  the  Atlantic 
Ocean  separated  from  South  America  by  the  Straits 
of  Magellan.  The  eastern  portion  is  a  possession  of 
Chile  and  the  western  part  a  province  of  Argentina. 
Area:  18,530  sq.mi.  Pop.  (1958  est.):  7,600.  The 
capital  of  the  Argentine  province  is  Ushuaia.  The 
chief  occupation  is  sheep  herding. 
TIMBUKTU  (Tombouctou).  A  remote  West  African  city 
on  the  Niger  River  in  the  Sudanese  Republic.  See 
SUDANESE  REPUBLIC. 

TIMOR,  Portuguese.  Hie  areas  in  the  Malay  archi- 
pelago under  the  control  of  the  Portuguese  govern- 
ment comprise  the  eastern  part  of  the  island  of 
Timor,  together  with  the  territory  of  Ambeno  and 
the  nearby  islands  of  Pulo  Gambing  and  Pulo  Jako. 
Total  area:  9,274  sq.mi.  Pop.  (1957  est.):  484,000. 
Capital:  Dili  (7,000).  The  main  exports  are  coffee, 
sandalwood,  sandalroot,  copra,  and  wax.  Foreign 
trade  ( 1957) :  imports  61.3  million  escudos;  exports 
38.9  million  escudos.  In  the  1957  estimate,  revenue 
was  71.5  million  escudos,  expenditure  70.5  million 
escudos.  (The  escudo  equals  U.S.$0.035.)  Gover- 
nor: Maj.  Filip  Themuvo  Barata. 
TIN.  World  Production.  Mine  production  of  tin 
throughout  the  world,  as  reported  by  the  U.S.  Bu- 
reau of  Mines,  decreased  from  200,100  long  tons  in 
1957  to  152,400  tons  in  1958.  Of  the  total,  92.5  per- 
cent comes  from  the  following  eight  producing 
countries:  Malaya  38,458,  Indonesia  23,201,  China 
(est.)  23,000,  Bolivia  17,731,  the  Soviet  Union 
(est.)  13,500,  Belgian  Congo  11,163,  Thailand 
7,728,  and  Nigeria  6,200.  World  smelter  production 
of  159,700  long  tons  of  tin  in  1958  decreased  from 
194,900  in  1957.  Of  the  total.  82.3  percent  was  pro- 
duced in  smelters  of  the  following  five  countries: 
Malaya  45,336,  United  Kingdom  32,551,  China 
(est.)  23,000,  the  Netherlands  17,098,  and  the 
Soviet  Union  (est.)  13,500  long  tons. 
^United  Slates.  Domestic  mine  production  of  tin  is 
negligible.  Imports  of  tin  in  ore  concentrates  in- 
creased from  94  long  tons  in  1957  to  5.440  tons  in 
1958.  Imports  of  tin  metal  dropped  from  56,158 
long  tons  in  1957  to  41,149  tons  in  1958.  Primary 
tin  consumption  was  35.850  tons,  and  secondary 
23,635  tons  during  the  first  nine  months  of  1959. 
Three  items,  tinplate,  solder,  and  bronze  and  brass 
consumed  more  than  80  percent  of  the  tin  used  in 
1958.  There  was  a  decrease  in  the  output  of  hot- 
dipped  tinplate.  —BERENICE  B.  MITCHELL 
TITANIUM.  World  Production.  According  to  records 
of  the  U.S.  Bureau  of  Mines,  world  production  of 
titanium  ores  decreased  from  1,930,800  metric  tons 
in  1957  to  1,645,300  tons  in  1958.  Of  the  1958  pro- 
duction, 1,552,100  tons  consisted  of  ilmenite,  in- 
cluding 313,959  tons  produced  in  India,  211,905 
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tons  in  Norway,  151,253  tons  in  Canada,  106,489  in 
Finland,  and  76,028  tons  in  Malaya.  These  five 
countries  combined  with  the  U.S.  production  of 
511.049  tons  produced  88.3  percent  of  the  ilmenite 
world  total.  The  remainder  of  the  1958  production, 
93,200  metric  tons,  was  rutile,  an  estimated  84,300 
tons  or  90.5  percent  of  which  originated  in  Australia 
and  an  additional  7.2  percent  in  the  United  States. 

United  Stot«s.  Domestic  production  of  ilmenite  de- 
creased 25.6  percent  from  757,180  short  tons  in 
1957  to  563,338  tons  in  1958,  and  rutile  decreased 
30.8  percent  from  10,702  to  7,406  during  the  same 
period.  U.S.  requirements  for  1958  were  supple- 
mented by  imports  of  348,144  short  tons  of  ilmenite 
concentrates,  including  titanium  slag,  which  rose  to 
312,185  short  tons  during  the  first  nine  months  of 
1959  and  36,563  tons  of  rutile  concentrates  which 
dropped  to  17,457  tons  during  the  first  nine  months 
of  1959.  Titanium  metal  production  has  grown  re- 
markably, from  5,370  short  tons  in  1954  to  17,249 
in  1957,  but  decreased  to  4,585  in  1958  and  3,378 
tons  were  produced  in  the  first  nine  months  of  1959. 

—BERENICE  B.  MITCHELL 

TITO,  Marshal  (Josip  Broi).  President  of  Yugoslavia, 
born  Mav  25,  1892,  in  Kumrovec,  Croatia.  Active 
in  the  illegal  Yugoslav  Communist  party  between 
the  two  wars,  he  was  sentenced  to  six  years  in  prison 
for  conspiracy  in  1928.  After  his  release  Tito  left 
the  country,  helped  recruit  Yugoslavs  for  the  Inter- 
national Brigade  in  the  Spanish  Civil  War  1936-38. 
He  returned  to  Yugoslavia  before  World  War  II, 
and  after  the  invasion  organized  partisan  forces.  He 
was  elected  President  of  the  National  Liberation 
Committee  in  1943,  and  Prime  Minister  and  Min- 
ister of  National  Defense  1945-53.  Tito  has  been 
President  of  the  Republic,  Chairman  of  the  Federal 
Executive  Council,  and  Supreme  Commander  of 
the  Armed  Forces  since  1953. 
TOBACCO.  Production  in  the  United  States  in  1959 
rose  4  percent  above  the  small  1958  crop,  but  was 
14  percent  below  average.  Except  for  1957  and 
1958,  the  crop  of  1.8  billion  Ib.  was  the  smallest 
since  1943.  Average  yield  per  acre  for  all  types  of 
tobacco  was  estimated  by  the  Agricultural  Market- 
ing Service  at  1,560  Ib.,  third  highest  on  record.  The 
crop  was  harvested  from  1,153,800  acres,  fewer  than 
in  any  other  year  since  1911,  except  1958  and  1957. 
Acreage  allotments  and  marketing  quotas  were  in 
effect  for  most  types  of  tobacco  in  1959. 

Production  of  flue-cured  tobacco,  by  far  the  lead- 
ing type  in  the  United  States,  was  estimated  by  the 
Agricultural  Marketing  Service  at  1,079,257,000  Ib. 
in  1959.  Output  of  other  types  was  as  follows:  fire- 
cured  52,498,000,  light  air-cured  533,350,000,  dark 
air-cured  21,967,000,  cigar  types  112,818.000. 

Six  States  produced  over  100  million  Ib.  of  to- 
bacco in  1959:  North  Carolina  725,455,000,  Ken- 
tucky 357,362,000,  South  Carolina  142,560,000,  Vir- 
ginia 141,095,000,  Tennessee  127,783,000,  and 
Georgia  106,548,000. 

World  tobacco  output  in  1959  was  estimated  by 
the  Foreign  Agricultural  Service  at  8.5  billion  Ib., 
1  percent  more  than  in  1958,  and  above  the  1950-54 
average  of  7.8  billion.  The  1959  crop  included  the 
following  kinds:  flue-cured  2,899,751,000  Ib.,  bur- 
lev  615,615,000,  light  air-cured  other  than  burley 
103,130,000,  light  sun-cured  759,385,000,  oriental 
and  semi-oriental  1,174,235,000,  dark  air-cured 
1,910,023,000,  dark  sun-cured  849,499,000,  and 
fire  cured  145,765,000. 

China  ranked  second  to  the  United  States  in  to- 
bacco production  in  1959  with  a  crop  of  1.7  billion 
pounds.  India  was  third  with  588.9  million  Ib.,  the 
Soviet  Union  fourth  with  465  million,  and  Japan 
fifth  with  286.4  million.  -WAYNE  DEXTER 


TOGOLAND,  BRITISH.  An  integral  part  of  Ghana 
since  1957  when  it  united  with  the  Gold  Coast  to 
become  an  independent  state.  See  GHANA. 
TOGOLAND,  French.  Officially  a  UN  Trusteeship 
Territory  under  French  administration  in  West 
Africa,  it  has  been  internally  autonomous  since  1956 
and  is  scheduled  to  become  independent  in  1960. 
Area:  21,893  sq.mi.  Pop.  (1957  est.):  1.093,000. 
Chief  cities:  Lom6  (capital)  with  65,000  inhabitants 
in  1958;  Tsevie  96,000. 

Education  and  Religion.  In  1958  there  were  493 
schools  with  a  total  of  72,651  pupils;  44  percent  of 
the  school-age  population  attended  schools,  com- 
pared with  7.8  percent  in  nearby  Upper  Volta.  The 
majority  of  the  natives  are  pagans  out  there  are 
some  Moslems.  Christian  missions  are  active  in  the 
coastal  districts.  In  1955  there  were  145,846  Roman 
Catholics  and  33,125  Protestants  among  the  natives. 

Production  and  Trad*.  Agriculture  and  cattle-raising 
are  the  chief  occupations.  Chief  crops  are  maize, 
yams,  cocoa,  copra,  and  cotton.  In  1955  there  were 
117,041  cattle;  302,509  sheep.  In  1958  imports 
amounted  to  3.8  billion  francs;  exports,  3.2  billion 
francs. 

Transportation  and  Communication.  In  1957  there 
were  2,946  km.  of  roads  and  443  km.  of  railroad 
track.  A  total  of  274  vessels  landed  56,274  metric 
tons  and  cleared  42,787  metric  tons  at  Lom6. 

Government.  The  1959  budget  provided  for  2.1 
billion  francs  CFA  of  revenue  and  2.55  billion  francs 
CFA  of  expenditure.  One  CFA  franc  equals  U.S.- 
$0.004.  Togoland  is  governed  by  a  council  of  min- 
isters, responsible  to  the  Legislative  Assembly  of  30 
members  who  are  elected  by  universal  suffrage  for 
five-year  terms.  The  prime  minister  is  designated  by 
the  French  High  Commissioner.  France  retains  au- 
thority in  matters  of  defense,  external  affairs,  and 
currency  until  the  country  becomes  fully  inde- 
pendent in  1960.  Prime  Minister:  Sylvanus  Olympic. 
High  Commissioner:  George  Spe*nale. 
TONGA  (Friendly  Islands).  An  independent  Polyne- 
sian kingdom  under  British  protection  since  1900. 
Situated  about  300  mi.  southeast  of  Fiji,  Tonga 
comprises  150  islands  and  islets  forming  three  main 
groups  called  respectively  Tongatapu,  Haapai,  and 
Vavau.  Total  area:  270  sq.mi.  Pop.  (1957  est.): 
59,627.  Capital:  Nukualofa,  on  Tongatapu.  Native 
produce  consists  almost  entirely  of  copra  and  ba- 
nanas. Foreign  trade  (1957):  imports  T£  1,840,721; 
exports  T£  2,106,770.  For  1956-57,  revenue  was 
T£  731,634,  expenditure  was  T£ 613.122.  (The 
Tonga  pound  equals  U.S.$2.24.)  Ruler:  Queen 
Salote  Tupou. 

TRACK  AND  FIELD.  To  judge  by  1959,  the  U.S.  track 
and  field  chances  for  the  1960  Olympics  are  very 
good.  In  their  return  meet  with  the  Russians  at 
Philadelphia,  U.S.  trackmen  dispatched  their  adver- 
saries, 127  to  108,  proving  that  their  inaugural  vic- 
tory in  Moscow  in  1958,  by  126  to  108,  was  no  fluke. 
The  Americans  swept  14  of  22  events,  including 
everything  from  100  to  1,500  meters,  as  well  as  both 
hurdles  and  both  relays. 

Parry  O'Brien  saw  his  world's  shot-put  record  of 
63  ft.  2  in.,  broken  by  Dallas  Long  and  Bill  Nieder. 
but  it  turned  out  that  neither  "record"  met  official 
standards.  Aroused,  O'Brien  raised  his  own  mark 
to  63  ft.  2.5  in.,  then  to  63  ft.  4  in.  Another  winner 
was  Marine  Lieut.  Al  Cantello  who  tossed  the 
javelin  262  ft.  5  in.  Ray  Norton,  probably  the  world's 
fastest  human,  was  first  in  both  dashes  ( 100-meter 
dash,  10.3  sec.;  200-meter,  20.7  sec.)  and  was  an- 
chor man  on  the  victorious  400-meter  relay  team 
(39.8  sec.).  Other  winners  were  Eddie  Southern, 
400-meters,  46.2  sec.;  Tom  Murphy,  800-meters, 
1  min.  48.5  sec.;  and  Dyrol  Burleson,  1,500-meters, 
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3  mln.  49.4  sec.  The  Americans  swept  both  hurdles 
and  both  relays.  Greg  Bell  got  off  a  26-foot  7-inch 
broad  jump  that  was  second  only  to  Jesse  Owens' 
25-year-old  record.  American  firsts  were  also  scored 
by  discus-thrower  Al  Oerter,  188  ft.  9  in.;  Eddie 
Southern  in  the  400-meter  dash;  Parry  O'Brien, 
shot-put,  63  ft.  2.5  in.;  Tom  Murphy  in  the  800- 
meter;  Dyrol  Burleson,  Oregon  freshman,  in  the 
1,500-meter;  Bill  Dellinger,  USAF,  placed  third  in 
the  5,000-meter;  and  Don  Bragg,  Philadelphia,  in 
thepole  vault,  15  ft.  2.75  in. 

The  Soviet  firsts  in  the  meet  were:  Aleksandr 
Artynyuk,  5,000-meter,  14  min.  17.8  sec.;  Aleksei 
Desyatchikov,  10,000-meter,  31  min.  40.6  sec.; 
Semyon  Rzhishchin,  3,000-meter  steeplechase,  8 
min.  51.6  sec.;  Vladimir  Golubnichy,  20,000  meter 
walk,  1  hr.  38  min.  20.2  sec.;  Robert  Shaviakidze, 
high  jump,  6  ft.  9  in.;  and  Vasily  Rudenkov,  ham- 
mer, 219  ft. 

Vasily  Kuznetzov  of  the  Soviet  Union  amassed 
8,350  points  in  the  decathlon.  Although  seven  points 
short  of  the  8,357  record  he  set  in  May  in  Russia, 
the  mark  was  considered  a  superlative  feat  in  view 
of  the  savage  electrical  storm  which  swept  Franklin 
Field  during  his  last  three  events.  Konstantin 
Tsygankov  took  first  in  the  hop,  skip,  and  jump,  with 
a  mark  of  52  ft.  4  in.  One  unfortunate  incident  at 
the  two-day  meet  was  the  poor  handling  of  the 
10,000-meter  run  that  cost  American  Max  Truex 
second  place.  The  finish  order  was  jumbled  because 
the  officials  miscounted  the  number  of  laps.  The 
three  runners  in  the  race  beside  Truex  collapsed 
from  heat  exhaustion.  Soviet  officials  blocked  a  pro- 
test and  Truex  was  denied  second  place. 

The  Soviet  women  defeated  their  American  coun- 
terparts, 67-40.  When  the  Russians  announced  final 
scores  for  the  meet,  they  combined  the  men's  and 
women's  totals  to  give  them  a  175  to  167  victory 
over  the  Americans. 

At  the  Pan-American  games  in  Chicago,  a  25- 
sport  competition  with  16  nations  represented,  the 
United  States  won  121  first  places  of  164  overall, 
captured  18  of  22  in  men's  track,  and  eight  of  ten 
in  women's  track.  U.S.  men  set  15  of  17  track  rec- 
ords and  placed  1-2-3  in  no  less  than  seven  events. 

Ray  Norton  was  again  outstanding,  winning  the 
100-meter  in  10.3  sec.,  the  200-meter  in  20.6  sec. 
and  anchoring  the  400-meter  relay,  to  duplicate 
his  Russian  triumph.  Besides  Norton,  further  vic- 
tories were  racked  up  in  this  meet  by  O'Brien, 
Burleson,  Dellinger,  Bragg,  and  Oerter.  One  sur- 
prise in  the  Pan-American  games  was  the  victory  in 
the  400-meter  by  American-trained  George  Kerr, 
of  the  West  Indies  Federation  (46.1  sec.)  and  the 
West  Indian  victory  in  the  1,600-meter  relay  in  the 
excellent  time  of  3  min.  5.3  sec.,  the  third  fastest 
performance  ever  run.  John  Kelley  won  the  mara- 
thon for  the  first  international  title  in  that  event  by 
an  American  since  1908. 

Among  the  women,  American  Lucinda  Williams, 
won  the  100-meter  in  12.1  sec.,  and  the  200-meter 
in  24.2  sec.  Earlene  Brown  won  the  shot-put  and 
discus  matches. 

Though  John  Thomas,  17-year-old  Boston  Uni- 
versity freshman,  did  not  participate  in  any  outdoor 
events  due  to  a  root  injury,  he  previously  broke  the 
indoor  high  jump  record  of  6  ft.  10.75  in.  seven 
times,  tied  it  twice,  and  in  the  AAU  indoor  meet 
cleared  7  ft.  1.25  in.  for  a  world  record. 

Martin  Lauer,  of  Germany,  lowered  the  110-meter 
high  hurdles  record  to  13.2  sec.,  and  the  200-meter 
low  hurdles  around  a  turn  to  22.5  sec.  Both  of  these 
had  been  dominated  by  Americans  for  many  years. 
The  Australian  four-mile  relay  squad,  anchored  by 
Herb  Elliott's  4  min.  4.6  sec.,  set  a  16  min.  25.6 


sec.  mark.  Edmund  Piatkowsld,  of  Poland,  tossed 
the  discus  196  ft.  6.5  in. 

The  four-minute  mile  continued  to  be  broken  with 
monotonous  regularity.  Elliott  ran  a  3  min.  58.9  sec. 
mile  in  March  for  the  llth  time  in  his  career.  A 
European  record  of  3  min.  56.5  sec.  was  turned  in 
by  East  Germany's  Siegfried  Valentin,  and  Sweden's 
Dan  Waern  ran  one  in  3  min.  59.2  sec. 

Cornelius  Warmerdam's  16-year-old  pole  vault 
record  was  erased  by  a  soaring  15  ft.  9.5  in.  mark 
turned  in  by  Don  Bragg.  Ron  Delany  boosted  his 
indoor  streak  to  40  victories  and  lowered  his  mile 
record  to  4  min.  1.4  sec.  Air  Force  Lieut.  Bill 
Dellinger  reduced  Greg  Rice's  three-mile  mark  to 
13  min.  37  sec.  and  Horace  Ashenfelter's  two-mile 
record  to  8  min.  50  sec.  This  time  was  later  reduced 
by  Australia's  Al  Lawrence  to  8  min.  46.8  sec.  Bob 
Backus  tossed  the  35-lb.  weight  66  ft.  2.75  in. 

—HUGH  WELBORN 

TRADE,  U.S.  Foreign.  Imports.  General  imports  for 
1959  reached  an  all-time  high  with  a  total  value  of 
$15,212.3  million,  an  increase  of  19  percent  over 
1958's  total  of  $12,792.5  million.  This  rise  reflected 
increases  in  imports  of  ten  major  groups  of  com- 
modities: metals  and  manufactures  (except  machin- 
ery and  vehicles)  rose  from  $1,883  million  in  1958 
to  $2,576.1  million  in  1959;  machinery  and  vehicles, 
from  $1,147.4  to  $1,625.8  million;  textile  fibers  and 
manufactures,  from  $873.3  to  $1,205.4  million;  and 
inedible  vegetable  products,  except  fibers  and  wood, 
from  $635  to  $903.8  million.  Imports  of  vegetable 
food  products  and  beverages  showed  a  decline  from 
$2,674.9  in  1958  to  $2,620.8  million  in  1959. 

Exports.  U.S.  exports  of  domestic  and  foreign  mer- 
chandise (including  military  shipments)  continued 
the  decline  begun  in  1958.  Exports  in  1959  totaled 
$17,566.2  million  compared  with  $17.9  billion  in 

1958  and  $20.8  billion  in  1957.  However,  the  De- 
cember 1959  total  rose  13  percent  above  the  Novem- 
ber 1959  total  and  was  the  highest  monthly  export 
total  since  November  1957.  Exports  in  December 

1959  were  valued  at  $1,674.5  million.  Military  ship- 
ments accounted  for  $1,227.1  million  in  1959.  Ex- 
ports, excluding  military  shipments,  amounted  to 
$16,339.1  million  in  1959,  compared  with  $16,349.7 
million  in  1958.  There  was  a  sizable  increase  in  the 
value  of  exports  of  a  number  of  commodities  includ- 
ing: machinery  and  vehicles,  from  $490.2  million  in 
November  1959  to  $545.4  million  in  December; 
chemical  products,  from  $110.0  in  November  to 
$152.5  million  in  December.  There  was  a  decline  in 
the  exports  of  nonmetallic  minerals   ($1,415.8  in 
1958  to  $1,214.3  million  in  1959),  and  metals  and 
manufactures  ($1,538.8  million  in  1958  to  $1,327.5 
million  in  1959). 

TREASURY,  U.S.  D«partm«nt  of  tht.  A  Department  of 
the  U.S.  government  which  was  composed  in  1959 
of  the  following  principal  branches:  Bureau  of  Ac- 
counts, Bureau  of  Customs,  Bureau  of  Engraving 
and  Printing,  Internal  Revenue  Service,  Bureau  of 
the  Mint,  Bureau  of  Narcotics,  Bureau  of  Public 
Debt,  Office  of  Comptroller  of  the  Currency,  Office 
of  Administrative  Services,  Office  of  the  General 
Counsel,  Office  of  International  Finance,  Office  of 
the  Secretary,  Tax  and  Debt  Analysis  Staffs,  Office 
of  the  Treasurer  of  the  United  States,  Office  of  De- 
fense Lending,  U.S.  Coast  Guard,  U.S.  Savings 
Bonds  Division,  U.S.  Secret  Service.  The  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury  in  1959  was  Robert  B.  Anderson. 
TRINIDAD  AND  TOBAGO.  An  island  colony  of  Great 
Britain  situated  off  the  coast  of  Venezuela  and 
consisting  of  Trinidad  (1,864  sq.mi.),  Tobago,  26 
miles  away  (116  sq.mi.),  and  small  adjacent  is- 
lands. Pop.  (1958  est):  789,000.  Capital:  Port  of 
Spain,  on  Trinidad,  120,000  inhabitants. 
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Education  and  Religion.  In  1957  there  were  400  pri- 
mary schools  with  160,011  students,  and  19  sec- 
ondary schools  with  9,090  students.  Private  primary 
and  secondary  schools  had  an  enrollment  of  15,571. 
The  principal  religions  are  Roman  Catholic  and  the 
Anglican,  with  Hindus  and  Moslems  outnumbering 
Presbyterians  and  Baptists. 

Production  and  Trad*.  Trinidad  has  three  oil  refin- 
eries and  produces  about  3  million  metric  tons  of  oil 
annually.  In  July  1958,  some  455  thousand  metric 
tons  were  produced  and  in  July  1959,  this  figure  rose 
to  506,000  metric  tons.  In  1958,  some  133,042  tons 
of  asphalt  were  produced.  Crops  include  sugar, 
cacao,  bitters,  rum,  copra,  coffee,  grapefruit,  and 
rubber.  Imports  amounted  to  BWI$411.8  million  in 
1958;  exports  BWI$393.6  million.  The  colony  de- 
pends on  imported  food  supplies.  Principal  exports 
are  sugar,  rum,  cocoa,  asphalt,  and  petroleum. 

Transportation  and  Communications.  There  are  2,486 
mi.  of  roads.  The  government-owned  railways  oper- 
ate on  109  mi.  of  track.  At  the  end  of  1957  a  total 
of  41,503  motor  vehicles  were  registered.  Ten  ma- 
jor airlines  connect  the  islands  with  other  parts  of 
the  world. 

Government.  The  1958  budget  estimated  expendi- 
tures at  BWI$129.2  million  and  revenue  at  BWI- 
$127.7  million.  The  public  debt  stood  at  BWI$72.5 
million.  One  BWI$  equals  U.S.$0.5833.  The  gover- 
nor is  assisted  by  a  ten-member  executive  council,  a 
31-member  legislature,  and  a  chief  minister.  Gov- 
ernor: Solomon  Hochoy. 

TRUCIAL  OMAN.  Seven  Arab  sheikdoms  (Abu 
Dhabi,  Dubai,  Sharjah,  Ajman,  Umm  al  Qaiwain, 
Ras  al  Khaimah,  and  Fujairah,  and  the  area  lying 
within  the  modified  Riyadh  line  as  announced  in 
October  1955)  on  the  Persian  Gulf.  Area:  approxi- 
mately 32,000  sq.mi.  Pop.  (1957  est):  80,000. 
Revenue  is  principally  derived  from  customs  dues 
on  imports  and  oil-concession  payments.  Each  state 
has  its  own  finances.  Most  of  the  coastal  inhabitants 
depend  on  fishing  and  pearling;  there  is  little  agri- 
culture. Although  petroleum  concessions  have  been 
granted,  oil  had  not  been  produced  in  commercial 
quantities  by  the  end  of  1958.  Imports  in  1957  were 
£3,880,975;  exports  and  reexports  were  £2,597,- 
943.  Dubai  is  the  chief  port.  The  rulers  of  the  seven 
states  have  treaty  relations  with  Great  Britain  for 
the  regulation  of  foreign  affairs  and  trade. 
TUNGSTEN.  World  Production.  World  production  of 
tungsten  ore  and  concentrates  (60  percent  WO» 
basis),  according  to  estimates  prepared  by  the  U.S. 
Bureau  of  Mines,  decreased  from  68,100  metric  tons 
in  1957  to  57,600  tons  in  1958.  Of  the  1958  total, 
84.9  percent  originated  in  the  following  major  pro- 
ducing countries:  China  (est.)  20,000  tons,  the 
Soviet  Union  (est.)  7,500,  North  Korea  (est.)  4,000, 
Bolivia  3,508,  the  United  States  3,436,  Republic  of 
Korea  3,285,  Brazil  2,355,  Portugal  1,867,  Burma 
1,512,  and  Australia  1,452.  Nine  of  the  minor  pro- 
ducers in  order  of  magnitude,  Belgian  Congo, 
France,  Argentina.  Spain,  Peru,  Japan,  Thailand, 
Canada,  and  Sweden,  together  produced  13.3  per- 
cent of  the  total. 

United  States.  Most  of  the  requirements  of  tungsten 
are  met  by  imports  and  these  in  1958  were  3,271 
short  tons  (tungsten  content  of  ores  and  concen- 
trates) compared  with  7,009  tons  in  1957.  Domestic 
mine  shipments  of  tungsten  decreased  31.4  percent 
in  1958  to  1,803  short  tons  compared  with  2,627 
tons  in  1957.  Consumption  of  metal  content  of 
tungsten  decreased  in  1958  to  2,660  tons  from  4,272 
in  1957.  Imports  for  the  first  seven  months  of  1959 
were  1,798  tons,  and  consumption  was  2,706  tons; 
data  on  production  and  shipments  has  not  been  dis- 
closed. —BERENICE  B.  MITCHELL 


TUNISIA.  An  independent  republic  on  the  northern 
coast  of  Africa.  Area:  50,000  sq.mi.  Pop.  (1958  est.): 
3,880,000  including  153,000  Europeans.  An  esti- 
mated 100,000  French  and  Italians  have  left  the 
country  since  it  became  independent  in  1956.  Prin- 
cipal cities  (1956  census):  Tunis  (capital)  410,000 
inhabitants,  Sfax  65,635,  Sousse  48,172,  Bizerte  44,- 
681,  Kairouan  39,968. 

Education  and  Religion.  Primary  education  is  free 
and  the  208  independent  koranic  schools  have  been 
nationalized,  eliminating  the  distinction  between 
religious  and  public  schools.  In  1958  there  were 
6,064  primary  classes  with  266,288  pupils;  673  sec- 
ondary classes  with  21,486  pupils;  and  51  technical 
schools  with  10,663.  Enrollment  of  school-age  chil- 
dren in  primary  schools  rose  from  19  percent  in  1955 
to  37  percent  in  1958.  The  major  (and  official)  reli- 
gion is  Islam  ( 90  percent ) ;  Tunisian  Jews  constitute 
1.5  percent  of  the  population. 

Production.  Agriculture  is  the  major  occupation  and 
large  estates  predominate.  In  1958,  some  130,000 
metric  tons  of  olive  oil  were  produced,  together  with 
52  8  million  gallons  of  wine,  13,334  tons  of  cork,  and 
14,937  tons  of  fishery  products.  Lead  and  iron  ore 
are  mined,  as  are  phosphate  rock  and  zinc. 

Foreign  Trade.  In  1958,  total  imports  amounted  to 
64.9  million  dinars:  exports  63.4  million  dinars.  Raw 
materials  are  the  chief  exports  and  imports  are  fuel, 
sugar,  machinery,  and  consumer  goods.  France  ac- 
counts for  71.4  percent  of  all  imports  and  61.9  per- 
cent of  all  exports. 

Transportation  and  Communication.  In  1959  there 
were  1,529  Ian.  of  railroad  track  and  14,740  km.  of 
roads  and  highways.  At  the  end  of  1958  there  were 
74,833  motor  vehicles  registered.  Telephones  num- 
ber 36,494. 

Finance.  The  budget  for  1957-58  provided  for 
balanced  receipts  and  expenditures  of  46.8  million 
dinars.  The  dinar  was  put  into  circulation  in  1958, 
replacing  the  Tunisian  franc.  One  dinar  equals 
U.S.$2.38. 

Government.  Tunisia  became  an  independent  mon- 
archy in  1956  and  a  republic  on  July  25,  1957.  Its 
constitution,  promulgated  on  June  1,  1959,  provides 
for  a  presidential  system  with  a  unicameraf  legisla- 
ture and  an  independent  judiciary.  Elections  were 
held  on  Nov.  8,  1959.  (See  Events  below.)  Presi- 
dent: Habib  Bourguiba. 

Events  1959.  Tunisia's  long  awaited  constitution, 
on  which  drafting  was  begun  in  1956,  was  finally 
promulgated  on  June  1.  The  new  constitution,  mod- 
eled in  part  after  the  U.S.  system  of  government, 
provides  for  a  strong  executive  in  the  president, 
who  must  be  Moslem.  Elected  for  five  years  by 
universal  suffrage,  he  may  be  reelected  twice.  The 
strength  of  the  president  lies  in  his  power  to  estab- 
lish trie  general  policy  of  the  state  and  to  choose 
ministers,  who  are  solely  responsible  to  him,  and 
in  his  position  as  the  supreme  commander  of  the 
armed  forces.  He  wields  wide  appointive  powers 
and  is  also  described  as  the  "guardian  of  the  consti- 
tution." The  constitution  provides  for  a  unicameral 
legislature,  the  National  Assembly,  elected  for  five- 
year  terms  at  the  same  time  as  the  president,  and 
also  contains  a  bill  of  rights  guaranteeing  the  in- 
dependence of  the  judiciary;  equality  before  the 
law;  the  right  to  own  property;  freedom  of  con- 
science, worship,  opinion,  press,  and  association; 
the  right  to  organize  trade  unions,  and  the  unique 
provision  protecting  political  refugees  against  extra- 


On  November  8,  the  first  elections  were  held  un- 
der the  new  constitution.  Habib  Bourguiba,  leader 
of  the  Neo-Destour  party  and  hero  of  Tunisia's 
struggle  for  independence  who  had  been  President 


General  de  Gaulle,  left,  meets 
tribal  chiefs  in  French  Somali- 
land  President  Eisenhower 
and  President  Rajendra  Pro- 
sad  of  India  drive  through 
New  Delhi  (Wide  World) 


Premier    Fidel    Castro,    at    left    above,    attends    a    rally    in     Havana,    Cuba     Below,    General 
George  Grivas,  visiting  Crete,  meets  EOKA  resistance  leaders  from  Cyprus    (Wide  Wor/d  Photos) 


The  Dalai  Lama,  above,  in  exile  at  Mussoo- 
rie,  India  At  left,  Andrews  Airforce  Base, 
Sept  15,  1959  Below,  Haile  Selassie  is 
Tito's  guest  in  Yugoslavia  (Wide  Wor/d) 


Dulles,  below,  hospitalized  for  cancer,  is 
sworn  in  as  special  consultant  on  foreign 
policy  He  died  a  month  later  (Wide  Wor/d) 
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of  Tunisia  since  the  deposition  of  the  Bey  in  July 
1957,  was  reelected  without  opposition  to  the  presi- 
dency. Over  91  percent  of  the  electorate  voted, 
1,009,127  out  of  1,099,577  eligible  voters.  Bourguiba 
received  1,005,759  votes.  In  the  National  Assembly 
elections,  all  90  seats  were  won  by  the  Neo-Destour 
party.  The  only  opposition  to  the  Neo-Destour  was 
offered  by  the  Communists  in  a  constituency  in 
Tunis  where  they  received  3,229  votes  of  93,206 
and  at  Gafsa  where  they  received  242  votes  out  of 
64,659. 

Several  political  trials  took  place  in  Tunisia  dur- 
ing the  year.  In  February,  Mohammed  Salah  Mzali, 
Pnme  Minister  in  1954  under  the  French  protec- 
torate regime,  and  seven  of  his  former  colleagues 
were  found  guilty  of  collaboration  with  a  foreign 
power  (France)  against  "the  higher  interests  of  the 
nation/  The  defendants  were  sentenced  to  various 
terms  up  to  ten  years  of  imprisonment  and  the 
stigma  of  "national  indignity"  was  imposed  upon 
them.  A  long  trial  of  128  supporters  of  Salah  Ben 
Youssef  ( former  Secretary  General  of  the  Neo-Des- 
tour, sentenced  to  death  for  treason  in  absentia  in 
1957  and  now  living  in  Cairo)  charged  with  plotting 
to  assassinate  President  Bourguiba  and  to  overthrow 
the  government  was  completed  on  October  3.  All 
but  five  of  the  defendants  were  found  guilty. 

Tunisia's  relations  with  France,  uneasy  since  the 
attainment  of  independence  in  1956  and  strained  to 
the  utmost  last  year  by  the  border  incident  at  Sakhiet 
Sidi  Youssef,  continued  to  be  a  source  of  tension  for 
most  of  1959.  Relations  with  France  were  severely 
jolted  at  the  beginning  of  the  year  with  the  arrest 
between  January  31  and  February  11  of  14  French 
citizens,  four  of  whom  were  employed  by  the  French 
Embassy.  Together  with  the  other  nine,  who  were 
employees  of  the  P.T.T.  ( Tunisian  postal,  telephone, 
find  telegraphic  service)  and  four  Tunisians,  they 
were  charged  with  espionage.  The  spy  ring  was  ac- 
cused of  collecting  information  on  the  activities  of 
Tunisian  political  leaders,  the  Algerian  Front  for 
National  Liberation  and  foreign  embassies  in  Tunis. 
The  arrested  post  office  employees  were  alleged  to 
have  tapped  President  Bourguiba's  telephone  as  well 
as  lines  in  Neo-Destour  headquarters.  The  suicide 
of  one  of  the  arrested  French  nationals  contributed 
to  the  increasing  tension  between  Tunisia  and  France 
as  the  affair  was  dramatized  in  the  press  of  both 
Tunisia  and  France.  After  uncovering  the  espionage 
ring,  Tunisia  dismissed  the  remaining  French  em- 
ployees of  the  P.T.T.  and  anounced  that  it  would 
no  longer  trust  French  technicians  in  this  field. 
President  Bourguiba  declared  that  this  affair  was  "a 
serious  matter,  not  only  in  itself,  but  also  because 
it  will  arouse  distrust." 

Complicating  Franco-Tunisian  relations  at  the 
very  same  time  that  the  spy  case  was  attracting  at- 
tention, was  the  outbreak  of  a  serious  frontier  in- 
cident on  February  14.  Tunisia  charged  that  three 
French  fighter  planes  machine-gunned  a  group  of 
Tunisians  at  Arritma,  killing  three  and  wounding 
ten.  This  was  the  first  of  numerous  similar  frontier 
incidents  that  flared  up  throughout  the  year  and 
brought  about  further  deterioration  in  Franco-Tu- 
nisian relations.  The  French  charged  that  Algerian 
rebels  were  using  Tunisia  as  a  base  of  operations  and 
that  French  forces  entered  Tunisia  in  the  exercise 
of  the  "right  of  pursuit."  Impending  difficulties  over 
Tunisia's  southern  frontier  with  the  Algerian  Sahara 
served  to  increase  the  strain  between  France  and 
Tunisia.  On  January  24,  Bourguiba  informed  France 
that  Tunisia  did  not  consider  the  frontier  as  pres- 
ently constituted  to  be  definitively  settled  and  con- 
sequently Tunisia  would  seek  its  revision.  Tunisia 
claimed  a  considerable  portion  of  the  Great  Eastern 


Ers  of  the  Sahara.  Within  this  area,  three  French 
ana  one  U.S.  oil  companies  have  been  granted  con- 
cessions by  French  authorities.  Bourguiba's  state- 
ment also  implicitly  challenged  France's  rights  in 
the  Sahara  by  asserting  that  the  Sahara  should  be 
considered  a  zone  for  joint  exploitation  by  all  the 
countries  bordering  on  it. 

For  more  than  six  months  Tunisia  and  France 
were  involved  in  delicate  financial  and  trade  nego- 
tiations that  proved  trying  and  difficult  for  both 
sides.  Last  year,  following  the  French  devaluation 
of  the  franc,  Tunisia  unpegged  its  dinar  from  the 
French  franc.  This  necessitated  the  establishment 
of  new  financial  and  trade  arrangements  between 
Tunisia  and  France.  On  January  22,  negotiations 
were  opened  in  Tunis  and  continued  for  over  seven 
months  during  which  period  they  were  broken  off 
four  times.  On  July  30,  Bourguiba  announced  that 
the  negotiations  had  gone  on  too  long  and  he  threat- 
ened that  Tunisia  would  have  to  act  to  protect  its 
economy  unless  an  agreement  were  reached  quickly. 
He  followed  this  on  August  20  with  an  announce- 
ment of  Tunisia's  withdrawal  from  the  customs 
union  and  of  its  intention  to  impose  a  new  customs 
tariff  on  French  goods  beginning  October  1  while 
developing  trade  in  the  dollar  market.  Bourguiba's 
announcements  helped  break  the  deadlock  for,  on 
September  5,  with  both  sides  compromising,  a  new 
set  of  financial  and  trade  arrangements  was  reached. 
While  the  customs  union  was  not  reestablished, 
many  of  its  features  were  retained.  The  net  result 
of  the  agreements  is  that  Franco-Tunisian  trade  will 
be  maintained  at  the  present  level,  some  $90  million 
each  way,  and  that  Tunisia  will  have  some  freedom 
in  trading  outside  the  franc  zone. 

With  these  agreements,  Tunisian-French  relations 
took  a  turn  for  the  better.  They  were  further  im- 
proved when  President  Bourguiba  praised  General 
de  Gaulle's  declaration  of  September  16  offering 
self-determination  to  Algeria  and  inviting  the  Alge- 
rian rebels  to  come  to  Paris  to  discuss  a  cease  fire. 
While  not  agreeing  with  de  Gaulle's  statement 
entirely,  Bourguiba  felt  it  opened  the  door  to  a 
solution  of  the  prolonged  Algerian  war. 

The  year  also  saw  the  continued  growth  of 
friendly  relations  between  Tunisia  and  the  United 
States.  On  December  17,  President  Eisenhower  paid 
a  short  visit  to  Tunisia  to  confer  with  President 
Bourguiba.  At  the  conclusion  of  the  meeting,  a  com- 
munique' was  issued  in  which  grave  concern  was 
expressed  over  the  failure  to  achieve  a  solution  for 
the  Algerian  war.  It  was  also  reported  that  the 
problem  of  economic  aid  to  underdeveloped  coun- 
tries, particularly  to  Tunisia,  was  one  of  the  major 
topics  discussed.  Earlier  in  the  year,  on  June  11, 
President  Bourguiba  praised  the  United  States  for 
its  economic  assistance  given  to  Tunisia  with  no 
conditions  imposed.  On  May  27,  the  United  States 
signed  an  agreement  with  Tunisia  under  which  the 
United  States  will  loan  Tunisian  National  Railways 
$12.4  million  to  help  buy  diesel-powered  and  trailer 
passenger  equipment.  The  United  States  also  con- 
tinued to  give  Tunisia  limited  arms  aid.  On  February 
7,  a  40-ton  shipment  of  U.S.  small  arms  and  am- 
munition was  unloaded  in  Tunis. 

—BENJAMIN  RTVLIN 

TUNNELS.  Among  the  achievements  in  tunnelling 
during  1959  was  the  record  claimed  for  the  Snowy 
Mountain  hydroelectric  project  in  Australia.  Some 
500  ft.  of  this  tunnel,  which  is  21  ft.  in  diameter, 
were  excavated  through  granite  in  one  week.  This 
exceeds  a  record  of  484  ft.  in  one  week  established 
in  1958  on  the  same  project. 

Another  record  was  set  in  the  construction  of  the 
Oahe  Dam  in  South  Dakota,  for  which  the  largest 
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mechanical  mole  yet  in  use  was  built  in  a  Seattle 
factory.  The  tunnel  digger  has  a  rotary  cutting  head 
29.5  ft.  in  diameter,  and  will  be  used  in  drilling 
seven  tunnels  from  1,000  to  1,300  ft.  long  on  this 
project. 

Among  the  other  major  tunnels  under  construc- 
tion in  the  United  States  is  a  23.3-mile-long  tunnel 
that  will  bring  water  from  the  western  slope  of  the 
Rockies  to  Denver.  Its  inside  diameter  is  10  ft.  3  in. 
and  it  is  designed  to  carry  788  cubic  ft.  per  second, 
taking  water  from  the  new  Dillon  Dam,  on  which 
construction  will  soon  begin.  This  tunnel,  which  is 
being  mined  at  four  headings,  has  encountered 
difficult  water  problems  in  the  course  of  the  con- 
struction. At  one  point  the  inflow  was  700  gal.  a 
minute  under  a  pressure  225  Ib.  psi. 

At  the  King  River  powerhouse  in  Fresno  County, 
Calif.,  for  which  a  horseshoe  shaped  tunnel  14  ft. 
in  diameter  and  3.5  mi.  long  is  being  bored,  a 
turbine  powered  diamond  studded  drill  bit  has  been 
employee!  that  bored  a  436-foot  long  hole  in  the 
earth  in  61.5  hours.  This  constitutes  possibly  the 
longest  single  run  and  the  greatest  footage  ever 
drilled  by  such  a  bit,  without  change  of  bits.  Al- 
though this  drill  was  not  used  in  tunnel  construction 
it  indicates  the  progress  that  is  being  made  in  this 
essential  operation  of  tunnel  construction. 

By  far  the  most  gigantic  tunnels  now  under  con- 
struction are  for  highways.  Scheduled  for  completion 
in  1962  is  the  world's  longest  highway  tunnel,  which 
will  connect  France  and  Italy  under  Mont  Blanc. 
Over  seven  miles  long  and  about  5,200  ft.  above 
sea  level  at  its  center,  it  will  reduce  the  driving 
distance  between  Paris  and  Rome  by  more  than  90 
mi.  Constructed  from  only  two  headings,  this  tunnel 
is  designed  to  handle  about  600,000  vehicles  a  year 
on  its  two  lanes.  It  is  scheduled  for  completion  in 
1962  and  will  cost  about  $30  million.  Ventilation 
will  be  provided  from  natural  convection  currents 
due  to  temperature  differences  and  from  electric 
powered  blowers  that  will  bring  air  into  the  tunnel 
through  ducts  running  beneath  the  roadway.  Stale 
air  and  exhaust  fumes  will  be  sucked  out  by  ducts 
running  above  the  ceiling. 

Six  other  major  Alpine  tunnels  are  either  in  plan 
or  construction  stages:  the  Col  La  Croix,  a  two-mile 
bore  between  Turin  and  Marseilles;  the  Grand  St. 
Bernard,  a  3.6-mile  bore  between  Italy  and  Switzer- 
land, now  under  construction;  the  San  Bernardino, 
a  four-mile  tunnel  Unking  Italy  and  Switzerland; 
the  Spulgen,  a  5.7-mile  long  tunnel,  to  cost  $18 
million,  between  Milan  Italy  and  Basel  and  Zurich 
in  Switzerland;  the  Stelvino,  linking  Italy,  Switzer- 
land, and  Austria;  the  Brenner,  a  14.3-mile,  $67.5 
million  tunnel  to  replace  the  Brenner  Pass. 

In  the  United  States  there  are  several  vehicular 
tunnels  under  construction.  Among  the  most  notable 
are  the  $16  million  Fort  Pitt  highway  tunnels,  pierc- 
ing Mount  Washington  to  a  length  of  3,435  ft, 
which  will  provide  a  new  approach  to  Pittsburgh's 
Golden  Triangle.  A  $6.5  million  contract  was 
awarded  for  a  vehicular  tunnel  at  Fort  Lauderdale, 
Fla.  The  twin  barrel  will  be  cast  monolithically  in 
an  open  trench,  providing  a  24-foot  roadway  for 
four  traffic  lanes.  A  second  vehicular  tunnel  under 
Boston  harbor,  linking  the  Massachusetts  and  New 
Hampshire  turnpikes,  was  begun  during  the  year. 
The  new  tube,  a  three-year  construction  job,  will 
have  one  lane  in  each  direction. 

In  Montreal  detailed  plans  have  been  submitted 
to  the  city  for  the  construction  of  a  7.75-mile  under- 
ground rapid  transit  system  to  cost  about  $163  mil- 
lion. It  would  be  similar  to  that  of  the  Metro  in 
Paris,  the  cars  running  on  rubber  wheels  for  com- 
fort, safety,  and  economy. 


In  Philadelphia,  the  Spring  Garden  Street  Tunnel 
under  the  Philadelphia  Art  Museum  was  opened  in 
October.  It  is  an  abandoned  trolley  tunnel  that  was 
converted  to  motor  vehicle  use  at  a  cost  of  $300,- 
000.  At  Houma,  La.,  a  $6  million  950-foot  long 
vehicular  tunnel  is  being  built  under  a  waterway. 
The  tunnel  is  of  reinforced  concrete  with  a  water- 
proof membrane  and  steel  jacket  encasing  the  por- 
tion below  water  level. 

The  Soviet  Union  has  tunneled  through  a  large 
mountain  range  to  create  a  new  highway  between 
the  Afghan  cities  of  Mazar-I-Sharif  and  Kabul.  The 
new  highway  will  cut  travel  time  between  the  two 
cities  in  half  and  make  possible  winter  travel  be- 
tween them. 

Japanese  engineers  completed  a  two-mile  tunnel 
which  will  cut  travel  time  between  Tokyo  and  Kofu 
by  an  hour. 

A  New  York  City  tunnel  contractor  used  earth 
freezing  to  seal  a  deep  shaft  excavation  on  a  $6.5 
million  contract  to  drive  a  sewer  tunnel  under  the 
East  River.  A  solid  cylinder  of  earth,  about  36  ft. 
in  diameter  and  123  ft.  deep,  was  frozen  at  the 
Manhattan  end  of  the  tunnel  route. 

One  of  the  most  unusual  tunneling  jobs  this  year 
was  that  of  the  U.S.  Corps  of  Engineers  who  carved 
a  new  1,150-foot  experimental  ice  tunnel  under  the 
Arctic  ice  cap  in  Greenland.  The  tunnel  will  even- 
tually house  an  experimental  camp  with  living 
quarters.  Another  interesting  job  was  the  tunneling 
and  open  cut  excavation  for  a  $10  million  intercept- 
ing sewer  in  New  York  City.  Very  difficult  soil  con- 
ditions were  encountered  and  surmounted.  About 
5,000  ft.  of  the  102-inch  diameter  tunnel  was  being 
driven  with  a  shield.  —WARREN  E.  ROWLAND 
TURKEY.  A  republic,  partly  in  Asia  and  partly  in 
Europe,  divided  by  the  waterway  formed  by  the 
Dardanelles,  Sea  of  Marmara,  and  the  Bosporus. 
Area:  296,503  sq.mi.  Pop.  (est.):  24.8  million. 
Chief  cities:  Istanbul  1.2  million,  Ankara  (capital) 
453,000,  and  Izmir  (Smyrna)  286,000. 

Education  and  Religion.  Primary  education  is  free 
and  compulsory  in  government  schools,  but  literacy 
is  still  far  from  complete.  It  has  been  estimated  that 
only  13  percent  of  the  population  are  literate  in 
rural  villages,  as  compared  with  50  percent  in  towns 
and  cities.  In  1958,  there  were  nearly  21,000  primary 
schools  with  an  enrollment  of  2.2  million  students, 
and  nearly  600  secondary  schools  with  228,000 
pupils.  In  addition,  some  34,000  students  attended 
the  six  universities,  and  more  than  18,000  the 
teachers'  training  institutes.  Some  98  percent  of  the 
people  are  Moslem,  mainly  of  the  Sunni  rite;  reli- 
gious teaching  is  compulsory  for  two  years  in  the 
primary  school.  There  are  also  some  Greek  and 
Armenian  Christians,  and  a  few  Jews. 

Production.  Agriculture  remains  the  major  source 
of  income,  although  industrialization  has  proceeded 
rapidly.  Some  80  percent  of  the  population  still  live 
in  areas  classified  as  rural.  The  principal  products 
are  tobacco,  cereals,  cotton,  figs,  olives,  mohair,  and 
hides.  The  country  is  rich  in  mineral  deposits,  most 
of  which  are  just  beginning  to  be  exploited:  copper, 
coal,  iron,  manganese,  and  chrome  are  found  in 
substantial  quantities.  Turkish  industry  produces 
cement,  coke,  refined  sugar,  pig  iron,  and  steel. 

Foreign  Trad*.  In  1957,  Turkish  imports  amounted 
to  $397.1  million  and  her  exports  to  $345.3  million. 
Imports,  mainly  from  the  United  States,  West  Ger- 
many, and  Italy,  included  machinery,  petroleum, 
and  cereals;  exports,  to  the  United  States,  West 
Germany,  and  Great  Britain,  were  concentrated  on 
tobacco,  fruits  and  nuts,  cotton,  and  mineral  ores. 

Transportation  and  Communication.  There  are  almost 
5,000  mi  of  railway  and  more  than  28,000  mi.  of 
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roads  of  all  types.  Istanbul  is  connected  with  the 
major  cities  of  Europe  and  Asia  via  several  inter- 
national airlines.  The  government  operates  the  tele- 
phone, telegraph,  and  radio  systems. 

Government.  The  budget  estimate  for  1958-59 
balanced  ordinary  revenue  and  expenditure  at  4,447 
million  liras.  The  Turkish  lira  equals  U.S.$0.3571. 
The  Grand  National  Assembly  consists  of  610  mem- 
bers who  serve  four  years,  and  who  are  chosen  by 
universal  suffrage  from  67  multi-member  constitu- 
encies. Each  constituency  returns  one  member  for 
every  40,000  people.  The  party  which  wins  a  plu- 
rality receives  all  the  seats  in  that  constituency. 
The  Assembly  chooses  the  president  of  the  republic, 
who  nominates  the  prime  minister.  President:  Celal 
Bayar.  Prime  Minister:  Adnan  Menderes. 

Events,  1959.  During  1959,  Turkey  became  increas- 
ingly important  to  the  West.  With  the  defection  of 
Iraq  from  the  Middle  East  Treaty  Organization, 
the  Turks  remained  as  one  of  the  two  truly  Middle 
Eastern  countries  in  the  pact.  As  such,  its  economic 
and  political  stability  became  matters  of  concern. 
The  United  States  took  cognizance  of  this  fact  in 
its  defense  agreement  signed  with  Turkey  in  March. 
( See  METO.  )  And  the  countries  of  western  Europe 
took  steps  of  their  own  to  prop  up  the  Turkish 
economy.  In  December  1958,  the  Organization  for 
European  Economic  Cooperation  announced  that 
agreements  would  soon  be  signed,  in  accordance 
with  which  12  European  countries  would  grant 
Turkey  $73  million  in  aid;  50  percent  would  be 
available  immediately  thereafter  tor  the  purchase  of 
commodities  anywhere  within  the  area  covered  by 
the  European  Payments  Union.  In  February  1959, 
the  OEEC  called  on  its  member  countries  to  supply 
the  second  installment  of  the  loan,  thus  bringing  to 
75  percent  the  portion  of  the  loan  already  borrowed. 
The  total  of  $73  million  would  be  repayable  within 
10  years,  and  bear  interest  at  the  rate  of  5.75  per- 
cent. 

In  May,  an  agreement  was  signed  in  Paris,  spon- 
sored by  the  OEEC,  laying  down  the  principles 
governing  the  settlement  by  Turkey  of  commercial 
debts  due  nationals  of  member  countries.  These 
debts,  which  amounted  to  approximately  $400  mil- 
lion, were  to  be  settled  within  12  years.  Bilateral 
agreements  with  individual  countries  were  signed 
by  Turkish  representatives  before  July  1.  Prime 
Minister  Menderes  and  Foreign  Minister  Zorlu  vis- 
ited Spain  April  15-19.  One  of  the  results  of  the 
trip  was  a  treaty  of  peace  and  friendship  linking 
the  two  countries,  plus  the  strengthening  of  ties  in 
the  areas  of  civil  aviation,  culture,  industry,  and 
justice.  A  communique  following  the  visit  called 
Turco-Spanish  friendship  one  of  the  main  pillars  of 
peace  and  stability  in  the  Mediterranean  area.  This 
was  followed  in  June  by  a  visit  to  Italy  by  President 
Bayar,  accompanied  by  Zorlu  and  General  Erdelhun, 
Chief  of  the  General  Staff.  The  principal  outcome 
was  an  economic  and  technical  agreement,  under 
which  Italy  granted  credits  of  $50  million  to  be 
used  to  buy  goods  and  equipment  in  Italy.  The  list 
included:  electrification  equipment,  hydro-electric 
stations,  ships,  cranes,  locomotives,  irrigation  equip- 
ment, road-building  machinery,  trucks,  and  tractors. 
In  addition,  Turkey  promised  to  permit  the  trans- 
fer to  Italy  of  payments  due  to  Italian  firms,  and  to 
encourage  trade  between  the  two  countries.  Lastly, 
Italy  was  to  provide  technical  assistance  in  the  in- 
dustrial, commercial  and  agricultural  spheres,  and 
to  help  develop  transport  and  tourism  in  Turkey. 
Both  countries  noped  that  cooperation  with  Greece 
would  be  possible,  now  that  the  Cyprus  dispute  was 
settled. 
Indeed,  the  beginning  of  this  rapprochement  was 


already  visible.  In  May,  the  Greek  Foreign  Minister 
Karamanlis  visited  Ankara  to  create  machinery  for 
study  of  questions  arising  out  of  settlement  of  the 
Cyprus  problem,  as  well  as  questions  involving 
economic,  technical,  and  educational  matters.  Ex- 
changes of  views  between  Greece  and  Turkey  con- 
tinued through  the  latter  half  of  the  year. 

As  the  year  closed,  Turkey  was  more  solidly  than 
ever  in  the  Western  camp,  on  the  road  to  modest 
economic  recovery,  and  with  a  dear-cut  commit- 
ment of  aid  from  the  United  States  in  case  of  attack. 
In  addition,  she  had  begun  to  participate  in  what 
might  develop  into  an  entente  in  the  eastern  Medi- 
terranean. Only  relations  with  Yugoslavia  remained 
cool,  because  of  the  latter's  avowed  policy  of  neu- 
tralism. — LRWIN  ODER 
UBANOI-SHARI.  See  article  on  CENTRAL  AFRICAN 
REPUBLIC. 

UGANDA.  A  protectorate  of  Great  Britain  in  East 
Africa  lying  inland  between  Kenya  and  the  Belgian 
Congo.  Area:  93,981  sq.mi.  Pop.  (1959  est. ) :  5,868,- 
000.  Chief  cities:  Kampala  (capital)  37,000,  En- 
tebbe 7,321,  and  Tinja.  In  1958  there  were  9,000 
Europeans  and  a  few  Congo  pygmies.  Bantu  is  the 
language  of  the  Baganda  majority.  In  1957,  there 
were  4,479  primary  schools  with  434,231  pupils. 
224  secondary  schools  with  25,558  students,  and 
about  800  students  at  university. 

Production  and  Trad*.  Agriculture  is  the  main  oc- 
cupation and  the  country  s  two  chief  products,  cot- 
ton and  coffee,  are  grown  almost  entirely  by  native 
peasants.  In  1958,  there  were  350,972  bales  of  cot- 
ton, 77,000  tons  of  coffee,  8  million  Ib.  of  tea,  and 
3.9  million  Ib.  of  cured  tobacco  produced.  Fishing 
is  of  growing  importance.  In  1957  the  total  catch 
amounted  to  48,000  tons.  A  total  of  27,000  tons  of 
sawn  lumber  were  produced.  Other  crops  are  maize, 
peanuts,  castor  seed,  sisal,  oil  seeds,  and  sugar. 
Mineral  deposits  include  copper,  wolfram,  tin,  gold, 
and  lead. 

In  1956  imports  amounted  to  £28,105,774;  ex- 
ports £41.507,723.  The  chief  imports  are  cotton 
cloth,  machinery,  base  metals,  and  vehicles.  The 
chief  exports  are  cotton,  coffee,  oil  seed  cake,  tea, 
hides,  peanuts,  and  tobacco. 

Transportation  and  Communication.  In  1959  there 
were  11,664  mi.  of  road  of  all  classes.  A  total  of 
12,069  telephones  were  in  use  in  1958.  There  are  16 
airfields,  including  an  international  airport  at  En- 
tebbe. 

Government.  The  budget  estimate  for  1958-59  pro- 
vided for  revenue  £19,896,802  and  expenditures  of 
£20,629,590.  Uganda  is  divided  into  four  prov- 
inces: eastern,  western,  northern,  and  Buganda. 
Buganda  is  recognized  as  a  native  kingdom  under  a 
Kabaka  (king).  Three  districts  in  the  western  prov- 
ince also  have  hereditary  rulers.  In  all  four  kingdoms 
there  are  ministers  and  an  assembly  made  up  of 
chiefs  and  elected  members,  subject  to  the  advice 
and  supervision  of  the  protectorate  government  un- 
der formal  agreements.  In  each  district  in  Uganda 
the  people  are  represented  on  councils  which  are 
becoming  increasingly  responsible  for  the  manage- 
ment of  local  affairs.  The  principal  representative  of 
Great  Britain  is  the  governor,  who  is  assisted  by  an 
executive  council  of  13  members  and  a  legislative 
council  of  60,  including  33  Africans.  Governor:  Sir 
Frederick  Crawford. 

Events,  1959.  On  March  7,  the  Uganda  National 
Movement  party  launched  a  boycott  of  Asian  and 
European  shops  to  demonstrate  African  dissatisfac- 
tion with  the  protectorate  government.  The  boycott, 
which  was  still  in  effect  at  the  year's  end,  cost  the 
government  an  estimated  $2  million  in  lost  revenue, 
forced  hundreds  of  Asian  shopkeepers  out  of  busi- 
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ness,  and  created  an  unemployment  problem  for 
10,000  African  workers. 

In  May,  the  UNM  party  was  outlawed  after  it 
had  inspired  several  riots  and  acts  of  violence. 
Augustine  Kamya,  chairman  of  the  UNM,  was  ar- 
rested and  sentenced  to  18  months'  imprisonment. 
Other  leaders  of  the  banned  UNM  formed  a  new 
organization  called  the  Uganda  Freedom  Move- 
ment, which  was  banned  on  July  16  for  supporting 
the  boycott.  On  July  17  they  reformed  again  as  the 
Uganda  Freedom  Convention  and  their  acting  chair- 
man, Edward  Kitayimba,  was  arrested  a  few  days 
later.  Six  political  leaders  were  deported  during 
July.  The  Kabaka  of  Buganda  sought  to  secede 
from  Uganda  but  the  move  was  opposed  by  the 
British  government. 

UNION  OF  SOVIET  SOCIALIST  REPUBLICS  (U.S.S.R.).  A 
Eurasian  federation  of  15  members.  Area:  8.6  mil- 
lion sq.mi.  Total  pop.  ( 1959  est. ) :  208,826,000.  For 
populations,  areas,  and  capitals  of  the  15  member 
republics  of  the  Union,  see  the  NEW  INTERNATIONAL 
YEAR  BOOK,  EVENTS  or  1957,  p.  514.  Chief  cities 
(1959  est.):  Moscow  5,032,000,  Leningrad  2,888,- 
000,  Kiev,  Baku,  and  Kharkov  1,000,000  each,  Gorky 
942,000,  Tashkent  911,000,  Novosibirsk  887,000, 
Chelyabinsk  688,000,  and  Erivan  509,000. 

Among  some  200  linguistic  groups  in  the  Soviet 
Union,  the  largest,  in  percentages  of  total  popula- 
tion, are  (1956):  Great  Russian  58.4  percent, 
Ukrainian  16.6,  Byelorussian  3.1,  Uzbek  2.9,  Tartar 
2.5,  Kazakh  1.8,  Armenian,  Georgian,  and  Azer- 
baijan, each  1.3  percent. 

Education  and  Religion.  Primary  education  of  eight 
years  is  compulsory,  to  be  followed  by  polytechnical 
training  or  secondary  school  leading  to  schools  of 
higher  learning.  Enrollment  in  1958-59  was  as  fol- 
lows: kindergarten  2  million,  primary  and  secondary 
schools  30.6  million,  with  over  100,000  in  special 
boarding  schools;  higher  learning,  2  million  students 
in  734  institutes  and  39  universities,  the  largest  of 
which  is  the  University  of  Moscow  (22,000  students). 
There  are  no  tuition  fees.  Students  are  paid  living 
stipends. 

In  December  1958,  the  Supreme  Soviet  enacted 
a  law  for  strengthening  the  ties  between  school  and 
life  and  the  further  development  of  the  Public  Edu- 
cation system.  Under  its  terms  the  Soviet  school 
system  during  1959  was  in  a  state  of  two-fold  transi- 
tion: from  centralized  to  decentralized  control,  with 
the  Federal  Ministry  of  Education  expanded  in 
June  to  the  Ministry  of  Higher  and  Special  High 
School  Education  and  local  administration  trans- 
ferred to  corresponding  Ministries  in  the  15  repub- 
lics; and  from  the  former  ten-year  schools  (with 
seven  years  compulsory)  to  eight-year  schools  (with 
eight  years  compulsory),  to  be  followed  by  three- 
or  four-year  polytechnical  secondary  schools  with 
emphasis  on  vocational  training. 

The  Constitution  of  1936  provides  for  separation 
of  church  and  state:  the  state  itself  disavows  all 
religious  affiliations.  In  religious  background,  esti- 
mated percentages  of  the  total  population  are  as 
follows:  Eastern  Orthodox  82  percent,  Moslem  14. 
Roman  Catholic  1.5,  Jewish  1.5,  Protestant  0.5,  and 
Buddhist  0.2. 

Production.  Grain  production  in  1959  was  down 
18  percent  from  1958,  totaling  around  115  million 
tons.  However,  the  volume  of  dairy  and  meat  prod- 
ucts increased,  and  industrial  output  rose  11  percent 
above  1958. 

AgrfcvJrur*.  Milk  production  in  1958  was  reported 
as  57.8  million  metric  tons,  slightly  more  than  U.S. 
production  in  1957.  During  the  first  four  months  of 
1959  government  procurement  purchases  from  farms 
had  exceeded  the  1958  figures  by  the  following  per- 


centages: cattle  59  percent,  milk  24,  eggs  51.  The 
newly  opened  virgin  lands  in  Kazakhstan  and 
Siberia  continued  to  yield  good  crops.  Despite  early 
provisional  estimates  of  120  million  metric  tons  of 
grain  in  1958,  the  final  grain  harvest  reached  139.4 
million  tons,  an  all-time  record.  The  1959  grain 
harvest  was  18  percent  below  the  1958  figure  be- 
cause of  local  droughts  and  insect  plagues.  State 
grain  purchases  for  the  year  totaled  47  million  tons, 
compared  with  57.3  million  tons  in  1958.  It  was 
estimated  that  by  the  beginning  of  1960  there  would 
be  6,500  state  farms  and  55,000  collectives.  The 
former  had  supplied  37.6  percent  of  state  grain 
procurements  during  1959. 

fncfvsfry.  During  the  past  seven  years  Soviet  in- 
dustry has  grown  at  an  annual  rate  of  9.5  percent 
compared  with  3.6  percent  for  the  United  States. 
Installment  buying  of  more  expensive  consumer 
goods  was  introduced  in  all  Soviet  stores  in  late 
summer  1959,  and  the  shift  from  heavy  industry  to 
light  consumer  products  continued. 

In  1959  the  production  estimates  were  as  follows: 
pic  iron  43  million  metric  tons,  steel  60  million, 
rolled  steel  47  million,  cnide  oil  129  million,  electric 
power  261  million  kwh.,  trucks  and  buses  389,199, 
passenger  cars  122,191.  Retail  stores,  numbering 
307,000  in  1940  and  383,000  in  1958,  were  said 
to  have  sold  a  total  over  seven  years  ( 1952-58 )  of 
1.2  million  refrigerators,  1.2  million  washing  ma- 
chines, 3  million  television  sets,  19.8  million  radios 
and  radio-phonographs,  1.5  million  motorcycles  and 
scooters,  12.1  million  sewing  machines,  15.1  million 
wrist  watches,  and  1.47  million  cameras. 

labor.  In  October  1959,  the  Soviet  labor  force 
(excluding  students  and  members  of  the  armed 
forces)  was  distributed  by  the  following  percentages: 
industry  and  construction  31  percent,  agriculture 
and  forestry  42,  transport  and  communication  7, 
retail  trade  and  public  catering  5,  education  and 
health  10,  public  administration  4.  Women  com- 
prised 45  percent  of  industrial  workers,  30  percent 
of  construction  workers,  28  percent  of  transport 
workers,  85  percent  of  health  workers,  and  75  per- 
cent of  physicians.  The  average  industrial  work  day 
was  given  as  7.7  hours.  Under  a  law  of  1956 
which  increased  pensions,  the  Soviet  social  security 
system,  administered  by  the  trade  unions,  provided 
for  legal  retirement  for  men  at  60  and  for  women  at 
55— minus  five  years  for  those  in  heavy  work  and 
ten  years  for  those  in  underground,  not,  or  un- 
healthy work.  Old  age  pensions  for  men  vary  be- 
tween a  minimum  of  300  rubles  per  month  to  a 
maximum  of  1,200,  depending  on  prior  earnings. 

Foreign  Trad*.  Total  Soviet  imports  and  exports 
were  estimated  at  34.6  billion  rubles  in  1958  (a  two 
percent  increase  over  1957),  of  which  9.1  billion 
represented  commerce  with  non-Communist  states 
and  25.5  billion  with  other  members  of  the  Com- 
munist bloc.  The  total  foreign  trade  in  1959  was 
estimated  at  42  billion  rubles,  one  third  of  it  with 
non-Communist  countries.  Bilateral  trade  agree- 
ments were  signed  with  West  Germany,  Britain, 
and  Italy  durine  1959.  American-Soviet  trade  re- 
mained negligible  despite  efforts  of  Soviet  leaders 
to  increase  it.  In  the  hope  of  improving  trade  pros- 
pects, Soviet  authorities  agreed  in  March  to  pay 
the  DuPont  Co.  $1.5  million  for  data  supplied  dur- 
ing World  War  II  on  the  manufacture  of  synthetic 
rubber  and  assented  in  December  to  an  early  re- 
sumption of  long  deadlocked  negotiations  with  the 
United  States  regarding  repayment  for  lend-lease 
supplies. 

Transportation  and  Communication.  Soviet  economic 
managers  and  planners,  in  an  intensified  drive  for 
more  tourism  (which  flourished  at  an  unprecedented 
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rate  during  1959)  and  for  accelerated  industrializa- 
tion throughout  the  Communist  bloc,  continued  to 
expand  faculties  for  mass  communication  and  for  the 
transport  of  people  and  goods  by  railroads,  airlines, 
and  waterways  throughout  the  Soviet  Union. 

In  1957  there  were  43  main  railway  systems  with 
a  total  of  121,200  km.  of  track;  83  percent  of  all 
goods  traffic,  and  78  percent  of  all  passenger  trans- 
port was  by  rail.  In  1958  there  were  4.297  bus 
routes,  with  a  total  length  of  445,800  km.  The  Soviet 
merchant  marine,  estimated  at  3,330,000  tons  in 
1959,  was  scheduled  to  expand  to  6  million  tons  by 
1965.  In  1958,  airline  routes  in  the  Soviet  Union 
totaled  approximately  400,000  km.  There  were  53 
television  stations  operating  in  major  cities,  with 
three  million  receivers  registered.  Telephones  num- 
bered 3.6  million. 

New  gas  and  oil  pipelines  from  the  Volga,  the 
Caucasus,  and  the  Rumanian  oil  fields  to  Poland, 
Hungary,  and  Czechoslovakia  were  under  construc- 
tion during  1959  as  part  of  a  program  for  expanding 
the  chemical  industries  throughout  the  Communist 
bloc. 

Defense.  On  Jan.  14,  1960,  Premier  Khrushchev 
announced  that  the  Soviet  Union  intended  to  reduce 
its  standing  armed  forces  by  one  third  during  the 
next  year,  from  3.6  million  men  to  2.4  million.  This 
did  not  mean  the  Soviet  military  power  would  be 
diminished,  however,  since  it  is  well  equipped  with 
nuclear  weapons,  long  range  rockets,  and  other  ad- 
vanced armament.  The  Soviet  Navy,  which  is  sec- 
ond only  to  that  of  the  United  States,  has  a  striking 
force  of  almost  500  submarines,  some  of  them 
nuclear-powered  and  equipped  to  launch  atomic 
rockets. 

Finance.  The  1960  budget  provides  for  revenues 
of  772.1  billion  rubles  and  expenditures  of  744.8 
billion  rubles.  This  was  allocated  as  follows  (in  bil- 
lions of  rubles):  defense  96.1,  investment  255.5. 
social  and  cultural  enterprises  247.4,  science  ana 
technology  15  percent  over  1959,  and  machine  tools 
30  percent  over  1959.  Revenues  were  calculated  as 
follows:  turnover  tax  317.1  billion  rubles,  profit  tax 
203,  and  direct  taxes  (including  income  taxes  with 
a  maximum  rate  of  13  percent )  57.2.  The  ruble  was 
officially  valued  at  U.S.$0.25.  American  tourists, 
however,  continued  to  be  granted  ten  rubles  to  a 
dollar. 

Government.  Under  the  Constitution  of  1936  the 
U.S.S.R.  is  in  theory  a  democratic,  parliamentary 
federation  of  self-governing  republics.  The  Federal 
Supreme  Soviet,  meeting  several  times  annually, 
consists  of  the  Soviet  of  the  Union,  and  the  Soviet 
of  Nationalities,  whose  738  and  640  deputies,  re- 
spectively, were  last  elected  ( unanimously  and  with 
no  contests )  for  four-year  terms  on  Mar.  16,  1958. 
( See  THE  NEW  INTERNATIONAL  YEAR  BOOK,  EVENTS 
OF  1958,  pp.  503-4.)  Nikita  S.  Khrushchev,  First 
Secretary  of  the  Communist  Party  Central  Com- 
mittee and  Chairman  of  the  Party  Presidium,  was 
named  Chairman  (Premier)  of  the  Council  of  Min- 
isters March  27,  1958. 

The  only  legal  party  is  the  All-Union  Communist 
party,  which  has  currently  almost  8  million  members, 
with  another  18  million  young  people  enrolled  in 
its  junior  auxiliary,  the  Komsomol.  The  party  func- 
tions through  periodic  congresses  of  delegates 
elected  by  local  units,  who  in  turn  elect  the  Central 
Committee  (133  members  and  122  alternates)  which 
appoints  the  Committee  of  Party  Control,  the  Sec- 
retariat, and  the  Presidium  (formerly  Politburo). 
For  the  composition  of  the  Party  Presidium,  see  THE 
NEW  INTERNATIONAL  YEAR  BOOK,  EVENTS  OF  1957, 
pp.  516-17  and  EVENTS  OF  1958.  p.  504. 
President  of  the  Presidium  of  the  Supreme  Soviet 


of  the  U.S.S.R.:  Marshal  Kliment  E.  Voroshilov. 
Secretary  of  the  Presidium:  M.  P.  Georgadze.  Chair- 
man of  the  Council  of  Ministers:  Nikita  Sergeyevich 
Khrushchev.  First  Vice-Chairmen:  F.  R.  Kozlov;  A. 
I.  Mikoyan.  Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs:  Andrei  A. 
Cromyko. 

Events,  1959.  Throughout  the  year  the  Soviet  lead- 
ership focused  a  great  deal  of  attention  on  inter- 
national diplomacy.  In  January,  Deputy  Premier 
Anastas  Mikoyan  visited  the  United  States,  touring 
widely,  addressing  many  groups.  In  late  February, 
with  Khrushchev's  six-month  time  limit  for  western 
concessions  in  Berlin  still  apparently  in  force,  Great 
Britain's  Prime  Minister,  Harold  Macmillan,  visited 
Moscow  in  an  attempt  to  discover  whether  negotia- 
tions on  this  question  were  possible.  In  subsequent 
months  Moscow  was  visited  by  Dag  Hammarskjold, 
Field  Marshal  Viscount  Montgomery,  Averell  Har- 
riman,  and  nine  U.S.  governors,  all  of  whom  had 
long  talks  with  Khrushchev,  and  returned,  like  Mac- 
millan, convinced  of  the  necessity  for  summit-level 
talks  with  the  Soviet  leadership.  In  July,  Vice  Pres- 
ident Nixon  visited  Moscow  to  open  the  American 
Exhibition  (at  the  same  time  a  Soviet  exhibition 
opened  in  New  York),  and  conducted  the  much- 
discussed  "kitchen  debate"  with  Khrushchev  over  the 
relative  merits  of  free  enterprise  and  Communism. 

Although  the  six-month  Soviet  time  limit  on  a 
decision  in  Berlin  was  extended,  Soviet  pressure 
for  a  change  m  the  status  of  Berlin  continued.  The 
Foreign  Ministers  of  the  four  great  powers  met  in 
Geneva  from  May  11  to  August  5  to  reach  a  solution, 
and  although  certain  slight  concessions  to  the  Soviet 
position  were  made  in  the  course  of  these  meetings, 
there  were  no  tangible  results. 

Late  in  July,  however,  a  partial  break  in  the  tense 
East-West  atmosphere  occurred  when  it  was  an- 
nounced in  Wasnington  that  Premier  Khrushchev 
had  been  invited  to  visit  the  United  States  in  Sep- 
tember. Khrushchev  arrived  in  the  United  States  on 
September  15,  accompanied  by  his  wife,  son,  daugh- 
ter, and  a  number  of  Soviet  officials.  The  reaction 
of  the  American  people  was  initially  rather  stiff  and 
formal,  but  grew  a  little  warmer  as  the  tour  con- 
tinued, especially  after  Khrushchev's  warm  recep- 
tion in  San  Francisco.  On  Sept.  18,  1959  he  deliv- 
ered a  major  address  before  a  special  meeting  of  the 
UN  General  Assembly  in  New  York  City.  He  pro- 
posed a  plan  for  general  and  complete  disarmament 
within  the  next  four  years.  ( See  UNITED  NATIONS.  ) 
At  the  completion  of  the  tour  Khrushchev  met  with 
President  Eisenhower  for  talks  at  Camp  David  in 
Maryland.  It  was  subsequently  announced  that 
Khrushchev  had  temporarily  abandoned  his  time 
limit  on  Berlin,  and  that  Eisenhower  had  agreed  to 
a  conference  at  the  summit,  finally  scheduled  for 
May  16,  1960,  in  Paris,  France. 

The  Soviet  press  hailed  the  trip  as  recognition 
by  the  West  of  the  tremendous  upsurge  of  Soviet 
power  and  prestige  in  recent  years.  Tnis  prestige 
was  greatly  augmented  in  1959  by  three  new  Soviet 
successes  in  the  field  of  rocketry.  On  January  2,  a 
Soviet  rocket  of  1.5  tons  was  launched  toward  the 
moon;  and  three  days  later,  after  passing  close  to 
its  target,  the  rocket  went  into  orbit  around  the 
sun.  This  was  the  first  rocket  to  break  out  of  the 
earth's  gravitational  pull.  On  September  12  a  Soviet 
rocket  was  launched  directly  at  the  moon— which 
it  hit  shortly  after  midnight  September  13,  only  84 
seconds  after  predictions  of  the  impact  by  Soviet 
scientists,  and  less  than  48  hours  before  Khrushchev's 
arrival  in  the  United  States.  On  October  5  a  Soviet 
missile  was  launched  into  an  orbit  which  took  it 
around  the  moon  in  such  a  way  that,  on  October  7, 
its  cameras  could  photograph  the  hidden  side  of  the 
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moon.  These  photographs,  which  were  radioed  to 
earth  and  made  public  on  October  27,  revealed  that 
the  far  side  of  the  moon  had  fewer  visible  land- 
marks, craters  and  protrusions,  than  the  known  side. 
The  success  of  these  three  launchings,  past  the 
moon,  onto  it,  and  then  around  it,  were  hailed  by 
scientists  throughout  the  world,  both  for  the  new 
knowledge  they  brought  to  science  and  for  the  de- 
gree of  control  which  Soviet  rocketry  has  evidently 
achieved.  See  ASTRONOMY;  MISSILES,  GUIDED;  PHO- 
TOGRAPHY; and  SATELLITES,  ARTIFICIAL. 

Inferno!  Attain.  In  internal  affairs,  the  year  did  not 
produce  any  marked  deviations  from  established 
policies.  In  late  January  the  All-Union  Communist 
party  held  its  21st  Congress,  attended  by  1,269  dele- 
gates, along  with  Communist  leaders  from  70  lands. 
The  Congress  confirmed  once  again  the  Khrushchev 
leadership.  In  his  seven-hour  address  Khrushchev 
outlined  his  conception  of  the  transition  from  social- 
ism to  Communism  in  terms  of  a  gradual  develop- 
ment of  full  social  responsibility  by  all  citizens  and 
a  progressive  enlargement  of  free  goods  and  services 
for  all  the  necessities  of  life.  The  ^anti-party"  group, 
ousted  from  positions  of  leadership  in  1957,  was 
again  criticized;  and  Mikhail  G.  Pervukhin  and 
Maxim  Z.  Saburov  were  asked  to  acknowledge  their 
mistakes.  The  Congress  endorsed  the  new  seven- 
year  plan  and  gave  its  support  to  the  policy  of  co- 
existence. 

There  were  only  a  few  changes  in  major  personnel 
during  the  year.  On  March  20,  losif  I.  Kuzmin  was 
succeeded  as  head  of  the  State  Planning  Committee 
by  Alexei  N.  Kosygin.  In  December  1958,  Ivan  A. 
Serov  was  succeeded  as  head  of  the  State  Security 
Committee  by  Alexander  N.  Shepelin.  In  mid-March 
Uzbekistan  party  leader  Sabir  K.  Kamalov  was 
ousted  for  serious  shortcomings  and  mistakes  and 
replaced  by  Sharaf  R.  Rashidov.  In  the  same  month 
Vladimir  Y.  Semichastny  was  replaced  as  first  Sec- 
retary of  the  Komsomol,  the  nation-wide  youth  or- 
ganization, by  Sergei  P.  Pavlov. 

A  new  drive  against  juvenile  delinquency,  drunk- 
enness, and  crime  was  launched  in  March.  A  new 
system  of  "citizens'  courts"  was  established,  and 
praised  as  an  effective  means  of  reducing  petty 
crime.  In  late  October  the  Supreme  Soviet  approved 
laws  establishing  local  commissions  for  the  affairs 
of  minors  and  comradely  courts"  as  part  of  the 
same  general  campaign. 

On  the  labor  front,  a  decree  was  passed  in  mid- 
September  declaring  that  all  factory  and  office  work- 
ers  would  go  on  a  seven-hour  day  during  1960. 
Piece  rates  would  be  raised  and  minimum  wages 
would  be  increased  to  400-450  rubles  per  month  by 
1962  and  to  500-600  rubles  by  1965.  A  new  labor 
code  was  enacted  into  law  in  October,  emphasizing 
more  adequate  safeguards  for  the  rights  of  wage- 
earners,  and  outlining  provisions  for  part-time  on- 
the-job  training  for  youngsters  under  18  years. 

Foreign  ftoJoffons.  In  the  fields  of  foreign  credits, 
the  Soviet  Union  continued  to  expand  its  activities. 
In  February  an  agreement  was  signed  with  Com- 
munist China  whereby  five  billion  rubles  would  be 
granted  over  a  nine-year  period  for  the  construction 
of  78  industrial  plants.  This  is  in  addition  to  loans 
to  China  already  promised  of  over  ten  billion  rubles. 
A  half -billion  ruble  technical  aid  program  was  begun 
in  North  Korea,  and  a  loan  of  a  little  over  a  half 
billion  rubles  was  made  to  Iraq  at  2.5  percent  in- 
terest. In  September  Moscow  agreed  to  accept  goods 
rather  than  money  in  repayment  of  loans  to  India 
totaling  thus  far  $679.2  million.  It  was  estimated 
by  American  experts  that  Soviet  economic  aid  pacts 
with  18  countries  had  reached,  by  the  end  of  1958, 
a  total  of  $1.6  billion. 


Although  the  year  was  one  of  generally  declining 
world  tensions,  Soviet  relations  with  the  outside 
world  were  not  uniformly  improving.  Relations  with 
Denmark,  for  example,  suffered  a  setback  when,  in 
the  face  of  hostile  press  comment  in  Copenhagen, 
Khrushchev  canceled  a  projected  tour  of  Scandi- 
navian countries  during  the  summer.  (See  DEN- 
MARK.) In  addition,  with  the  increase  in  Iraqi- 
Egyptian  tension  and  the  evolution  of  a  policy  of 
fierce  opposition  to  Arab  communism  evolved  in 
Cairo,  Soviet-Egyptian  relations  lost  a  little  of  their 
former  warmth.  Perhaps  the  area  of  greatest  diffi- 
culty in  Soviet  foreign  policy  during  the  year  was 
regarding  its  strongest  and  most  important  ally. 
Communist  China,  whose  hostile  policies  toward 
India  proved  of  great  embarrassment  to  Moscow. 
Khrushchev  took  trie  unprecedented  step  of  stating 
publicly  that  he  was,  as  it  were,  neutral  in  the  con- 
flict between  the  two  Asiatic  powers,  and  that  he 
hoped  that  the  two  sides  would  reach  a  compromise 
solution  satisfactory  to  each  other.  Most  observers 
agreed  that  the  division  between  China  and  the 
Soviet  Union  was  not  a  serious  one,  but  it  was 
clear  that  the  reception  Khrushchev  received  in 
Peiping  on  September  29,  shortly  after  his  American 
trip,  was  not  as  enthusiastic  as  in  previous  years. 

—FREDERICK  L.  SCHUMAN 

UNITED  ARAB  REPUBLIC.  A  Middle  Eastern  state. 
created,  in  February  1958,  through  the  merger  of 
Egypt  and  Syria.  The  foundations  had  been  laid, 
however,  as  far  back  as  1955,  when  the  two  coun- 
tries entered  into  a  treaty  of  mutual  defense.  In  the 
following  year,  discussions  on  the  possibility  of 
eventual  federal  union  were  begun.  A  treaty  provid- 
ing for  economic  union  was  signed  in  September 
1957,  and  resolutions  favoring  political  merger  were 
passed  by  the  Egyptian  and  Syrian  parliaments  two 
months  later. 

Area  and  Population.  Egypt  is  by  far  the  larger 
of  the  areas  of  the  U.A.R.,  in  both  territory  and 
population.  The  area  of  Egypt  is  386,198  sq.mi.,  and 
the  estimated  population  24.6  million,  while  Syria 
has  an  area  of  70,000  sq.mi.  and  a  population  of 
ximately  4.2  million.  The  two  regions  of  the 


U.A.R.  are  separated  by  150  mi.  of  Israeli  and 
Jordanian  territory.  This  has  caused  difficulty  in 
government  and  administration.  The  major  cities 
are:  Cairo  (capital)  2.5  million,  Alexandria  1.2 
million,  Damascus  (capital  of  Syrian  region)  410,- 
000,  Aleppo  400,000. 

Education  and  Religion.  In  both  regions,  illiteracy 
is  very  high,  although  intensive  efforts  are  being 
made  to  enforce  laws  requiring  compulsory  atten- 
dance at  primary  school.  In  Egypt,  there  are  ap- 
proximately 7,500  primary  schools,  600  secondary 
schools,  and  three  universities.  The  University 
Mosque  of  el-Azhar  in  Cairo  is  the  foremost  Moslem 
theological  seminary.  In  Syria,  nearly  400,000  stu- 
dents are  enrolled  in  approximately  2,800  primary 
and  secondary  schools.  There  is  a  university  at 
Damascus,  an  engineering  school  at  Aleppo,  and 
agricultural  colleges  at  Selemi  and  Bekaa.  In  Egypt 
more  than  90  percent,  and  in  Syria  more  than  85 
percent  of  the  population  are  Moslem.  Nearly  all  the 
rest  are  Christians  of  various  denominations,  and 
there  are  a  few  Jews. 

Production.  Both  areas  of  the  U.A.R.  are  predomi- 
nantly agricultural.  Egypt  is  famous  for  its  cotton 
crop,  grown  in  the  area  irrigated  by  the  waters  of 
the  Nile  River.  Cereals,  fruit,  vegetables,  and  sugar 
cane  are  also  produced.  Manufactures  include  tex- 
tiles, cement,  fertilizers,  refined  sugar,  and  soap. 
Syria's  chief  crops  are  wheat,  barley,  tobacco,  and 
fruits;  her  light  industry  produces  glassware,  textiles, 
oils,  and  food  products. 
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Foreign  Trade.  Economic  unification  has  not  been 
as  easy  as  political  unification.  All  customs  and  trade 
barriers  between  the  Egyptian  and  Syrian  regions 
have  not  yet  been  abolished.  In  addition,  trade  with 
other  countries  is  still  carried  on  independently. 
Thus  Egypt's  main  customer  and  supplier  has  be- 
come, in  the  past  two  years,  the  Soviet  Union.  To 
the  latter  country  has  gone  most  of  the  cotton  crop, 
which  provides  nearly  three  fourths  of  the  export 
trade.  The  other  major  customers  are  Sudan,  Czecho- 
slovakia, and  the  People's  Republic  of  China.  Im- 
ports come  from  West  Germany,  the  United  States, 
and  Italy,  in  addition  to  the  Soviet  Union.  On  the 
other  hand,  Syria  dealt,  in  exports,  with  Lebanon, 
Italy,  France,  and  the  People's  Republic  of  China, 
while  her  imports  originated  in  the  United  States, 
West  Germany,  Britain,  and  France.  Her  most  im- 
portant exports  were  cotton,  wheat,  barley,  and 
wool,  and  her  most  important  imports  consisted  of 
iron  and  steel  products,  mineral  fuels  and  oils,  and 
machinery.  Egyptian  imports  c.i.f.  for  1958  were 
valued  at  £E230.36  million,  and  exports  f.o.b.  at 
£E  163.78  million.  Syrian  figures  for  1958  were: 
imports  c.Lf.  £S683.2  million  and  exports  f.o.b. 
£S414.7  million. 

Transportation  and  Communication.  The  Nile  is  the 
main  highway  for  the  transportation  of  commodities 
in  Egypt.  The  Suez  Canal,  wholly  within  Egyptian 
territory,  is  an  international  waterway  officially  open 
to  the  commerce  of  all  states  (Israel  excepted).  Syria 
has  4,332  mi.  of  highway  and  560  mi.  of  railway; 
the  major  rail  lines  connect  Aleppo-Damascus, 
Horns-Beirut,  and  Aleppo-Mosul.  Most  of  the  for- 
eign trade  is  shipped  via  Beirut.  In  both  territories, 
radio,  telegraph,  and  telephone  facilities  are  state- 
owned.  Cairo  and  Damascus  are  major  stops  on 
many  international  air  routes. 

Finance.  There  is,  as  yet,  no  unified  budget  for 
both  regions  of  the  U.A.R.  The  1958-59  Egyptian 
budget  showed  revenue  at  &E366.9  million  and 
expenditure  at  £E271.5  million;  the  budget  for 
Syria  balanced  revenue  and  expenditure  at  £S461.1 
million.  A  common  currency  has  not  replaced  the 
old  currencies,  although  financial  authorities  at  first 
intended  to  introduce  the  new  currency  in  the  sum- 
mer of  1959.  There  are  also  plans  for  a  U.A.R. 
Central  Bank.  The  Egyptian  pound  equals  U.S.$2.87. 
The  Syrian  pound  is  the  equivalent  of  U.S.$0.279. 

Government.  The  U.A.R.  is  governed  under  a  provi- 
sional Constitution,  proclaimed  in  March  1958.  Un- 
der this  instrument,  executive  power  is  exercised  by 
the  president  of  the  republic,  assisted  by  one  or 
more  vice  presidents  to  be  appointed  by  him.  A 
legislature,  called  the  National  Assembly,  is  envi- 
sioned, but  it  has  not  yet  been  convened.  All  of  the 
400  members  will  be  chosen  by  the  President,  with 
at  least  half  of  the  seats  to  be  allotted  to  members 
of  the  Syrian  and  Egyptian  parliaments.  The  As- 
sembly may  pass  votes  of  no  confidence  in  ministers 
appointed  t>y  the  president.  At  present,  however, 
the  U.A.R.  is  governed  by  executive  decree.  There 
is  a  central  cabinet  to  handle  affairs  common  to  both 
regions,  such  as  foreign  affairs,  defense,  and  religious 
affairs;  and  regional  executive  councils,  each  of 
which  is  headed  by  presidential  appointees.  The 
political  structure  is  somewhat  unwieldy,  and  the 
president  has  had  some  difficulty  in  coordinating 
the  policies  of  the  two  regions.  President:  Gama! 
Abdel  Nasser. 

Events,  1959.  During  1959,  Nasser,  while  con- 
tinuing to  accept  economic  and  technical  aid  from 
the  Soviet  Union,  campaigned  vigorously  against 
the  inroads  of  communism  in  neighboring  Iraq.  On 
Dec.  28,  1958,  Cairo  and  Moscow  agreed  that  the 
Soviet  Union  would  supply  the  necessary  materials, 
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equipment,  and  technicians  for  the  construction  of 
the  Aswan  Dam.  In  addition,  a  400  million  ruble 
loan  to  the  U.A.R.  was  to  be  repaid  in  12  annual 
installments  beginning  in  1964,  with  the  repay- 
ments used  for  the  purchase  of  commodities  from 
the  U.A.R.  During  the  same  week,  however,  Nasser 
denounced  the  activities  of  the  Communist  party  in 
Syria,  accusing  it  of  working  against  the  principles 
of  Egyptian-Syrian  unity,  opposing  Arab  national- 
ism, and  seeking  secession  from  the  U.A.R.  Early 
in  January,  about  100  Communists  were  arrested, 
and  three  left-wing  publishing  houses  were  closed 
down  for  printing  pro-Communist  propaganda.  It 
was  also  reported  that  several  Soviet  cultural  offices 
in  Syria  were  closed  down.  Nasser  freely  admitted 
that  there  were  serious  problems  involved  in  in- 
tegrating the  economies  of  the  two  regions,  and 
dispatched  a  ministerial  committee  to  Svria  to  study 
the  situation  and  take  steps  to  speed  up  Syrian 
economic  development. 

The  attack  on  Communism  in  Syria  was  followed 
by  an  intensive  press  and  radio  campaign  against 
Iraq.  Relations  between  the  U.A.R.  and  Iraq  had 
been  friendly  since  the  Iraqi  revolution  of  1958,  but 
now  Premier  Kassem  was  accused  of  being  in  the 
camp  of  imperialism  and  communism.  The  attacks 
increased  at  the  time  of  the  Mosul  rebellion  in 
March  (see  IRAQ),  when  Baghdad  charged  that  the 

X'sing  was  supported  from  Syrian  territory.  The 
es  of  the  U.A.R.  Middle  East  News  Agency  in 
Baghdad  were  closed  down,  and  nine  members  of 
the  staff  of  the  embassy  of  the  U.A.R.  were  expelled 
on  March  10.  In  turn,  Cairo  accused  Iraqi  aircraft 
of  attacking  a  Syrian  village.  After  the  failure  of  the 
revolt,  Nasser  resumed  the  charges,  calling  Kassem 
an  ally  of  Britain,  Zionism,  and  communism.  On 
March  11,  Nasser  asserted  flatly  that  Iraq  was  Com- 
munist-controlled. Arab  Communists,  he  said,  used 
Baghdad  as  their  headquarters  for  establishing  a 
Communist  "Fertile  Crescent"  composed  of  Iraq, 
Syria,  and  Jordan.  The  Mosul  rebellion  would  not 
be  the  last,  he  promised,  as  long  as  Iraq  was  ruled 
by  "dictatorship,  heresy,  atheism,  and  terrorism." 
Kassem  was  pictured  as  the  "butcher  of  Baghdad," 
and  compared  with  Nero  and  Genghis  Khan.  Nasser 
threatened  Kassem  with  assassination.  Not  to  be 
outdone,  the  Iraqi  press  and  radio  called  Nasser  a 
new  Pharaoh,  seeking  to  build  unity  on  the  "skulls 
of  millions";  Syria  and  Egypt  must  be  liberated 
from  "Nasserite,  fascist  rule."  The  split  between  the 
two  countries  seemed  complete  when,  on  April  5, 
all  U.A.R.  employees  in  Iraq  were  withdrawn,  in- 
cluding 450  teachers.  These  attacks  on  communism, 
however,  did  not  affect  the  rapprochement  with  the 
Soviet  Union.  Premier  Khrushchev,  on  March  16, 
announced  that  what  Nasser  really  wanted  was  a 
union  of  Iraq  and  the  U.A.R.  and  that  the  Soviet 
Union  could  not  remain  indifferent  to  this  possibil- 
ity. This  brought  an  attack  in  Cairo  on  the  Soviet 
Union  itself,  but  there  was  no  break  in  diplomatic 
or  economic  relations.  During  the  summer,  in  fact, 
two  contracts  were  signed  for  Soviet  technical  as- 
sistance to  the  U.A.R.  On  August  27,  an  agreement 
was  reached  for  Soviet  surveying  and  research  work 
in  connection  with  plans  to  irrigate  250,000  acres 
of  new  land  in  Syria,  by  bringing  water  from  the 
Euphrates  River  via  three  canals,  each  125  miles 
long.  It  was  described  as  the  largest  hydro-electric 
project  in  the  Arab  world.  Then,  on  September  8, 
a  general  contract  for  the  provision  of  Soviet  tech- 
nical assistance  for  the  first  stage  of  the  Aswan  Dam 
was  signed.  Deliveries  were  to  begin  in  October  and 
November;  84  Russian  experts  would  supervise  the 
project. 
At  the  same  time,  Nasser  did  not  neglect  op- 
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portunities  to  deal  with  the  West.  Thus,  in  January, 
the  U.A.R.  and  Italy  agreed  that  Italy  would  supply 
130,000  tons  of  wheat  to  facilitate  the  importation 
of  Egyptian  cotton;  that  any  difference  in  the  bal- 
ance or  payments  in  favor  of  Italy  would  be  used 
to  finance  economic  projects  in  the  U.A.R.;  and 
that  Italian  residents  in  the  U.A.R.  might  take  out 
up  to  ££7,000  instead  of  the  previous  limit  of 
£  £2,000.  A  cultural  agreement,  involving  the  ex- 
change of  missions,  the  creation  of  an  Arab  Academy 
at  Rome,  and  an  Italian  cultural  center  in  Cairo,  was 
also  signed. 

On  March  1,  it  was  announced  that  an  agreement 
had  been  reached  with  London,  under  which  some 
of  the  financial  problems  arising  out  of  the  Suez 
crisis  of  1956  could  be  settled:  1)  the  U.A.R.  would 
release  to  British  owners  properties  sequestered 
during  the  crisis;  2)  the  U.A.R.  would  pay  to  Great 
Britain  £27.5  million  in  compensation  for  proper- 
ties which  had  been  nationalized;  3 )  British  citizens 
would  be  able  to  transfer  cash  or  bank  balances  out 
of  the  U.A.R.  up  to  a  value  of  ££5,000;  4)  normal 
commercial  relationships  would  be  resumed;  and 
5)  limited  diplomatic  relations  would  be  established. 

It  was  clear  during  1959  that  the  foreign  policy 
of  the  U.A.R.  was  based  on  the  principle  of  non- 
alignment  with  either  major  power  bloc.  Nasser 
hoped,  while  staying  clear  of  political  commitment, 
to  accept  aid  from  both  camps,  and  to  play  off  East 
against  West.  At  the  same  time,  he  envisioned  him- 
self as  a  leader  of  the  smaller,  underdeveloped 
states.  On  February  28,  these  principles  were  evi- 
dent in  a  communiqu^  issued  jointly  with  President 
Tito  of  Yugoslavia,  after  a  visit  oy  the  latter  to 
Cairo.  They  denounced  nuclear  testing  and  the 
armaments  race,  urged  that  the  Berlin  and  Algerian 
questions  be  settled  through  negotiations,  and  rec- 
ommended greater  economic  aid,  without  political 
strings,  to  underdeveloped  countries,  preferably 
through  the  United  Nations. 

In  the  Arab  world,  Nasser's  distaste  for  the  re- 
gime in  Iraq  might  be  traced  to  at  least  two  sources. 
One  was  the  threat  that  a  successful  Kassem  posed 
to  Nasser's  position  as  the  leading  Arab  political 
figure.  The  other  was  the  real  fear  that  a  Commu- 
nist-dominated government  in  Iraq  would  certainly 
influence  events  in  other  Arab  countries,  and,  con- 
ceivably, might  undermine  the  stability  of  non- 
Communist  regimes,  including  that  of  the  U.A.R.  At 
year's  end,  there  was  no  evidence  that  Nasser's 
popularity,  or  grip  on  political  affairs,  had  waned. 

— IRWIN  ODER 

UNITED  CHURCH  OF  CANADA,  THE.  The  largest  non- 
Roman  communion  in  Canada,  formed  on  Tune  10, 
1925,  by  the  union  of  the  Congregational,  Meth- 
odist, and  Presbyterian  churches,  in  1959  it  had 
over  1  million  adult  members,  and  over  3  million 
persons  under  pastoral  oversight.  Its  3,322  ministers 
serve  2,707  pastoral  charges  with  6,025  local  con- 
gregations. Sunday  school  enrollment  totals  731,219, 
with  Christian  education  organizations  reaching  an 
additional  263,033  young  people.  Institutions  in- 
clude three  universities,  eight  theological  colleges, 
22  Senior  Citizens  Homes,  three  redemptive  homes, 
20  hospitals,  many  down-town  centers,  86  summer 
camps,  four  lay  training  centers,  marine  missions  on 
both  coasts,  and  overseas  mission  work  in  seven 
countries.  Total  raised  in  1958  was  $52.85  million. 
Value  of  church  property  is  $319.3  million.  Mod- 
erator, the  Right  Rev.  Angus  ].  MacQueen;  General 
Secretary,  Dr.  Ernest  E.  Long.  Address:  85  St.  Clair 
Ave.  East,  Toronto,  Canada. 

UNITED  NATIONS  (UN).  The  United  Nations  is  an 
organization  of  states  which  have  accepted  the  ob- 
ligations contained  in  the  Charter  of  the  United  Na- 


tions, drawn  up  and  signed  at  the  UN  Conference 
on  International  Organization,  which  met  at  San 
Francisco,  Calif.,  Apr.  25-June  26,  1945.  The  Char- 
ter came  into  force  on  Oct.  24,  1945,  when  China, 
France,  the  Soviet  Union,  the  United  Kingdom,  the 
United  States,  and  a  majority  of  other  signatories 
had  ratified  it.  The  Charter  established  six  principal 
organs  of  the  United  Nations:  the  General  Assem- 
bly, the  Security  Council,  the  Economic  and  Social 
Council,  the  Trusteeship  Council,  the  International 
Court  of  Justice,  and  the  Secretariat. 

Tha  G«n«rol  Assembly.  The  General  Assembly  con- 
sists of  all  members  of  the  United  Nations.  Each 
member  may  send  five  representatives  and  five  alter- 
nates to  each  Assembly  session,  but  has  only  one 
vote.  Any  matter  within  the  scope  of  the  Cnarter 
may  be  brought  before  the  General  Assembly  for 
debate,  and  the  General  Assembly  may  make  rec- 
ommendations on  any  such  matter  except  issues  and 
disputes  already  under  consideration  by  the  Security 
Council. 

On  Nov.  3,  1950,  the  Assembly  decided  that  if 
the  Security  Council,  due  to  lack  of  unanimity  of 
the  permanent  members,  fails  to  exercise  its  primary 
responsibility  for  maintaining  international  peace 
and  security  when  there  appears  to  be  a  threat  to 
peace,  a  breach  of  the  peace,  or  an  act  of  aggres- 
sion, the  Assembly  could  consider  the  matter  im- 
mediately to  make  recommendations  to  members  for 
collective  measures,  including  in  the  case  of  a  breach 
of  the  peace  or  an  act  of  aggression,  the  use  of 
armed  force  when  necessary  to  restore  peace.  Reso- 
lutions on  important  Questions  are  approved  by  two- 
thirds  majority,  on  otner  questions,  by  a  simple  ma- 
jority. 

M«mb*rship.  Afghanistan,  Albania,  Argentina,  Aus- 
tralia, Austria,  Belgium,  Bolivia,  Brazil,  Bulgaria, 
Burma,  the  Byelorussian  S.S.R.,  Cambodia,  Canada, 
Ceylon,  Chile,  China,  Colombia,  Costa  Rica,  Cuba, 
Czechoslovakia,  Denmark,  Dominican  Republic, 
Ecuador,  El  Salvador,  Ethiopia,  Federation  of 
Malaya.  Finland,  France,  Ghana,  Greece,  Guate- 
mala, Guinea,  Haiti,  Honduras,  Hungary,  Iceland, 
India,  Indonesia,  Iran,  Iraq,  Ireland,  Israel,  Italy, 
Japan,  Jordan,  Laos,  Lebanon,  Liberia,  Libya,  Lux- 
embourg, Mexico,  Morocco,  Nepal,  the  Netherlands, 
New  Zealand,  Nicaragua,  Norway,  Pakistan.  Pan- 
ama, Paraguay,  Peru,  the  Philippines,  Poland,  Por- 
tugal, Rumania,  Saudi  Arabia,  Spain,  the  Sudan, 
Sweden,  Thailand,  Tunisia,  Turkey,  the  Ukrainian 
S.S.R.,  the  Union  of  South  Africa,  the  U.S.S.R., 
United  Arab  Republic,  the  United  Kingdom,  the 
United  States,  Uruguay,  Venezuela,  Yemen,  and 
Yugoslavia  (Total:  82  members). 

Organization.  Officers  of  the  14th  regular  session 
of  the  General  Assembly.  President:  Victor  Aiidres 
Belaunde  of  Peru.  Vice  Presidents:  the  chairmen 
of  the  delegations  of  Brazil,  Burma,  China,  France, 
Morocco,  the  Philippines,  Rumania,  Sweden,  Tur- 
key, Union  of  South  Africa,  U.S.S.R.,  United  King- 
dom, and  United  States. 

Chairmen  of  the  Main  Committees  of  the  General 
Assembly.  First  (Political  and  Security,  including 
the  regulation  of  armaments)  Franz  Matsch,  Austria; 
Special  Political,  Charles  T.  O.  King,  Liberia;  Sec- 
ond (Economic  and  Financial)  Marcial  Tamayo, 
Bolivia;  Third  (Social,  Humanitarian,  and  Cul- 
tural) Mrs.  Georgette  Ciselet,  Belgium;  Fourth 
(Trusteeship)  Lambertus  N.  Palar.  Indonesia; 
Fifth  (Administrative  and  Budgetary)  Jiri  Nosek, 
Czechoslovakia;  Sixth  (Legal)  Alberto  Herrarte, 
Guatemala. 

Procedural  Committees.  General  (Steering)  Com- 
mittee, composed  of  21  members,  the  President  of 
the  General  Assembly,  who  presides,  the  13  Vice 
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Presidents,  and  the  chairmen  of  the  seven  main 
committees.  Credentials  Committee,  composed  of 
nine  members  appointed  on  the  proposal  of  the 
President  of  the  General  Assembly. 

Standing  Committees.  Advisory  Committee  on 
Administrative  and  Budgetary  Questions  (nine 
members);  Committee  on  Contributions  (ten  mem- 
bers). 

Other  Subsidiary  Bodies  of  the  General  Assem- 
bly. The  General  Assembly  or  any  of  its  committees 
may  appoint  committees  for  special  purposes.  Ex- 
amples of  such  ad  hoc  committees:  UN  Scientific 
Advisory  Committee;  Scientific  Committee  on  the 
Effects  of  Atomic  Radiation;  UN  Commission  for 
the  Unification  and  Rehabilitation  of  Korea;  UN 
Conciliation  Commission  for  Palestine;  UN  Relief 
and  Works  Agency  for  Palestine  Refugees  in  the 
Near  East;  Collective  Measures  Committee;  Ad  Hoc 
Commission  on  Prisoners  of  War;  Advisory  Com- 
mittee on  the  UN  Emergency  Force;  Office  of  the 
UN  High  Commissioner  for  Refugees:  Committee 
on  South  West  Africa.  Subsidiary  to  the  Assembly 
are  also  the  International  Law  Commission,  com- 
posed of  15  members;  the  UN  Administrative  Tri- 
bunal, composed  of  seven  members;  and  the  Peace 
Observation  Commission,  composed  of  14  members. 

The  14th  session  of  the  General  Assembly  was 
convened  at  UN  headquarters,  New  York,  on  Sep- 
tember 15  and  adjourned  on  December  13. 

Tho  Security  Council.  The  Security  Council  consists 
of  five  permanent  members  and  six  nonpermanent 
members  elected  by  the  General  Assembly  for  two 
years  and  not  eligible  for  immediate  reelection.  Un- 
der the  Charter,  the  Security  Council  has  the  pri- 
mary responsibility  for  maintaining  international 
peace.  It  may  investigate  any  dispute  or  situation 
in  order  to  determine  whether  its  continuance  may 
threaten  peace.  Decisions  on  procedural  questions 
are  made  by  an  affirmative  vote  of  seven  members. 
On  all  other  matters  this  affirmative  vote  must  in- 
clude the  concurring  vote  of  all  permanent  mem- 
bers; it  is  this  clause  which  gives  rise  to  the  so-called 
veto.  The  only  exception  to  this  rule  is  that  a  party 
to  a  dispute  must  refrain  from  voting  on  measures 
for  the  peaceful  settlement  of  disputes.  In  practice, 
the  abstention  of  a  permanent  member  is  not  con- 
strued as  a  veto.  Each  member  holds  the  presidency 
of  the  council  in  rotation  according  to  English  alpha- 
betical order  for  one  month.  The  council,  which 
meets  periodically  at  the  seat  of  the  United  Nations 
or  elsewhere  if  advisable,  is  so  organized  as  to  be 
able  to  function  continuously. 

Members  of  the  Security  Council.  Permanent: 
China,  France,  the  U.S.S.R.,  the  United  Kingdom 
and  the  United  States.  The  nonpermanent  members 
in  1959  were:  Canada,  Japan,  and  Panama  (from 
Jan.  1,  1958,  through  Dec.  31,  1959);  and  Argen- 
tina, Italy,  and  Tunisia  (from  Jan.  1,  1959,  through 
Dec.  31,  1960).  At  the  14th  session  of  the  General 
Assembly,  Ecuador,  Ceylon,  and  Poland  were  elect- 
ed to  succeed  Canada,  Japan,  and  Panama  for  two- 
year  terms.  Ecuador  ana  Ceylon  were  elected  on  the 
first  ballot,  and  Poland  on  the  52nd.  Before  the  last 
ballot  was  taken  the  President  of  the  Assembly 
announced  an  understanding  that  Poland  would  at 
the  time  be  the  sole  candidate  and,  if  elected,  would 
keep  the  seat  for  the  calendar  year  I960.  The  resig- 
nation of  Poland,  which  was  an  integral  part  of  the 
agreement  arrived  at,  would  become  effective  Dec. 
31,  1960.  It  would  follow  that,  during  the  15th  ses- 
sion of  the  General  Assembly,  Turkey  would  be 
the  sole  candidate  to  fill  the  vacancy  in  the  Security 
Council  for  the  year  1961. 

The  Security  Council  held  five  meetings  in  1959. 
It  considered  the  following  questions:  Israeli  com- 


plaint against  the  United  Arab  Republic,  Laos  re- 

guest  for  aid  in  connection  with  alleged  aggression 
y  the  People's  Republic  of  Vietnam,  and  elections 
to  the  Council. 

Th«  Economic  and  Social  Council.  The  Economic  and 
Social  Council  consists  of  18  members  elected  by 
the  General  Assembly  for  three-year  terms.  Retir- 
ing members  are  eligible  for  immediate  reelection. 
The  council  is  responsible  under  the  General  As- 
sembly for  carrying  out  the  functions  of  the  United 
Nations  with  regard  to  international  economic,  so- 
cial, cultural,  health,  and  related  matters.  It  makes 
and  initiates  studies  and  reports  on  such  matters, 
and  makes  recommendations  on  them  to  the  General 
Assembly,  to  the  UN  members,  and  to  the  special- 
ized agencies  concerned. 

The  council  makes  recommendations  for  promot- 
ing respect  for  the  observance  of  human  rights  and 
fundamental  freedoms  for  all.  It  prepares  draft  con- 
ventions for  submission  to  the  General  Assembly 
and  calls  international  conferences  on  matters  within 
its  competence.  It  enters  into  agreements  with  spe- 
cialized agencies  defining  the  terms  on  which  the 
agency  concerned  shall  be  brought  into  relationship 
with  the  United  Nations.  The  council  meets  twice 
a  year  in  regular  session  and  in  such  special  sessions 
as  may  be  required.  Each  member  nas  one  vote. 
Decisions  are  made  by  a  simple  majority  of  the 
members  present  and  voting. 

Members  of  the  Council.  The  members  of  the 
Economic  and  Social  Council  in  1959  and  their 
terms  of  office  were:  Finland,  Mexico,  Pakistan,  Po- 
land, the  U.S.S.R.,  and  the  United  Kingdom  (from 
Jan.  1,  1957,  through  Dec.  31,  1959);  Chile,  China, 
Costa  Rica,  France,  the  Netherlands,  and  the  Sudan 
(from  Jan.  1,  1958,  through  Dec.  31,  1960);  and 
Afghanistan,  Bulgaria,  New  Zealand,  Spain,  the 
United  States,  and  Venezuela  (from  Jan.  1,  1959, 
through  Dec.  31,  1961). 

At  the  14th  session  of  the  General  Assembly. 
Brazil,  Denmark,  Japan,  Poland,  the  U.S.S.R.,  and 
the  United  Kingdom  were  elected  (for  three-year 
terms  beginning  Jan.  1,  1960)  to  replace  Finland, 
Mexico,  Pakistan,  Poland,  the  U.S  S.R.,  and  the 
United  Kingdom,  whose  terms  of  office  expired  at 
the  end  of  1959.  President  of  the  Council:  Daniel 
Cosio  Villegas,  Mexico. 

Functional  Commissions  and  Subcommissions. 
Statistical  Commission,  Population  Commission,  So- 
cial Commission,  Commission  on  Human  Rights, 
Commission  on  the  Status  of  Women,  Commission 
on  Narcotic  Drugs,  Commission  on  International 
Commodity  Trade,  Sub-Commission  on  Prevention 
of  Discrimination  and  Protection  of  Minorities. 

Regional  Economic  Commissions.  Economic  Com- 
mission for  Europe  (ECE),  Economic  Commission 
for  Asia  and  the  Far  East  (ECAFE),  Economic 
Commission  for  Latin  America  (ECLA),  and  Eco- 
nomic Commission  for  Africa. 

Committees.  Technical  Assistance  Committee. 
Committee  on  Negotiations  with  Intergovernmental 
Agencies,  Council  Committee  on  Nongovernmental 
Organizations,  Interim  Committee  on  Program  of 
Meetings. 

Special  Bodies.  Permanent  Central  Opium  Board, 
Drug  Supervisory  Body,  UN  Children's  Fund 
(Unicef),  Administrative  Committee  on  Coor- 
dination, Interim  Coordinating  Committee  for  In- 
ternational Commodity  Arrangements,  Technical 
Assistance  Board. 

The  Economic  and  Social  Council  held  its  27th 
session  in  Mexico  City,  Apr.  7-24,  1959,  and  its 
28th  session  in  Geneva,  Tune  30-July  31,  1959.  The 
28th  session  was  resumed  in  New  York,  Dec.  14-15, 
1959. 
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lnt*rgov«rnm«ntal  Agoncta.  Agencies  related  to 
the  United  Nations:  International  Atomic  Energy 
Agency.  (See  article  on  INTERNATIONAL  ATOMIC 
ENERGY  AGENCY.  )  International  Labor  Organization 
(ILO),  Food  and  Agriculture  Organization  of  the 
United  Nations  (FAO),  UN  Educational,  Scientific, 
and  Cultural  Organization  (Unesco),  World  Health 
Organization  (WHO),  International  Bank  for  Re- 
construction and  Development  (IBRD),  Interna- 
tional Finance  Corporation  (IFC),  International 
Monetary  Fund  (IMF),  International  Civil  Avia- 
tion Organization  (ICAO).  Universal  Postal  Union 
(UPU),  International  Telecommunication  Union 
(ITU),  World  Meteorological  Organization  (WMO), 
Intergovernmental  Maritime  Consultative  Organiza- 
tion (IMCO). 

GATT:  Establishment  of  the  International  Trade 
Organization,  designed  to  reduce  tariff  and  other 
barriers  to  world  trade  and  to  help  establish  fair 
trade  rules,  has  been  indefinitely  postponed.  How- 
ever, one  of  its  main  objectives,  easing  trade  bar- 
riers, is  being  promoted  by  37  governments  as  con- 
tracting parties  to  the  General  Agreement  on  Tariffs 
and  Trade  (GATT),  which  brought  into  operation 
a  code  of  international  trade.  GATT  members  have 
also  taken  action  envisaging  a  permanent  agency 
to  be  known  as  the  Organization  for  Trade  Coopera- 
tion, which  would  administer  the  General  Agree- 
ment. 

Nongovernmental  Organizations.  The  Economic 
and  Social  Council  may  consult  nongovernmental 
organizations  on  questions  with  which  they  are  con- 
cerned. These  organizations  are  divided  into 
Category  A,  those  with  a  basic  interest  in  most 
of  the  activities  of  the  council;  Category  B,  those 
with  a  special  competence  but  concerned  with  only 
a  few  of  the  council's  activities;  and  those  placed 
on  a  register  for  ad  hoc  consultations.  In  1959,  there 
were  ten  organizations  in  Category  A,  112  in  Cate- 
gory B,  and  180  on  the  register. 

Non-S«lf-Gov«rning  and  Trust  Territories.  The  work 
of  the  United  Nations  in  the  field  of  non-self-gov- 
erning territories  falls  into  two  categories:  the  re- 
sponsibility of  the  organization  in  connection  with 
information  on  all  non-self-governing  territories 
other  than  Trust  Territories;  and  the  duties  and 
functions  of  the  Trusteeship  Council  with  respect 
to  those  territories  placed  under  die  International 
Trusteeship  System. 

Non-Seff-Governing  Territories.  UN  members  re- 
sponsible for  administering  non-self-governing  ter- 
ritories have  pledged  themselves  in  the  Charter  to 
recognize  the  principle  that  the  interests  of  the 
inhabitants  of  such  territories  are  paramount  and 
to  accept,  as  a  sacred  trust,  obligation  to  promote 
their  welfare.  At  the  end  of  1959,  there  were  53 
non-self-governing  territories.  The  Committee  on 
Information  from  Non-Self-Governing  Territories 
was  set  up  by  the  General  Assembly  in  1947  to 
examine  the  information  on  economic,  social,  and 
educational  conditions  transmitted  in  fulfilment  of 
the  provisions  of  Article  73(e)  of  the  Charter.  Mem- 
bers of  the  Committee  in  1959  were:  administering: 
Australia,  Belgium.  France,  Netherlands,  New  Zea- 
land, United  Kingdom,  and  the  United  States;  non- 
administering:  Brazil,  Ceylon.  Dominican  Republic, 
Ghana,  Guatemala,  India,  ana  Iraq. 

The  Trusteeship  Council.  The  administration  of 
Trust  Territories  is  subject  to  the  supervision  of  the 
United  Nations.  The  Trusteeship  Council  generally 
meets  in  two  regular  sessions  as  may  be  necessary. 
Decisions  are  taken  by  simple  majority  vote. 

UN  members  administering  Trust  Territories  are: 
Australia,  Belgium,  France,  Italy,  New  Zealand,  the 
United  Kingdom,  and  the  United  States.  The  only 
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permanent  members  of  the  Security  Council  not 
administering  Trust  Territories  are  China  and  the 
U.S.S.R.  The  elected  members  of  the  Trusteeship 
Council  during  1959  were:  Burma  (until  1962), 
Haiti  (until  I960),  India  (until  1960),  Paraguay 
(until  1962),  and  the  United  Arab  Republic  (until 
1962).  At  the  14th  session  of  the  General  Assembly. 
Bolivia  was  elected  to  succeed  Haiti  at  the  end  of 
1959,  and  India  was  reelected.  President  of  the 
Council:  Max  H.  Dorsinville,  Haiti. 

The  Trusteeship  Council  in  1959  held  its  23rd 
session  from  January  30  to  March  20,  its  24th  from 
June  2  to  August  6,  and  its  tenth  special  session  on 
December  2  and  14,  in  New  York. 

Standing  Committees.  Standing  Committee  on 
Administrative  Unions  and  Standing  Committee  on 
Petitions. 

Th«  International  Court  of  Justic*.  The  International 
Court  of  Justice  is  the  principal  judicial  organ  of 
the  Unitea  Nations.  All  UN  members  are  ipso  facto 
parties  to  the  statute  of  the  court.  Other  states  may 
become  parties  to  the  court's  statute  on  conditions 
determined  in  each  case  by  the  Security  Council 
(under  this  provision,  Switzerland,  Liechtenstein 
and  San  Marino  are  parties).  The  court  consists  of 
15  judges,  elected  for  nine-year  terms  of  office  by 
the  General  Assembly  and  the  Security  Council 
voting  independently. 

Members.  Term  of  office  ending  Feb.  5,  1961: 
Helge  Klaestad  (Norway),  Muhammad  Zafrulla 
Khan  (Pakistan),  F.  I.  Koievnikov  (U.S.S.R.), 
Green  H.  Hackworth  (United  States),  and  E.  C. 
Armand  Ugon  (Uruguay).  Term  of  office  ending 
Feb.  5,  1964:  Lucio  M.  Moreno  Quintana  (Argen- 
tina), Ricardo  J.  Alfaro  (Panama),  Jules  Basdevant 
(France),  Roberto  C6rdova  (Mexico),  and  Hersch 
Lauterpacht  ( United  Kingdom ) .  Term  of  office  end- 
ing Feb.  5,  1967,  Abdel  Hamid  Badawi  (United 
Arab  Republic),  Sir  Percy  Spender  (Australia), 
Bohdan  Winiarslti  (Poland),  Jean  Spiropoulos 
(Greece),  and  V.  K.  Wellington  Koo  (China). 

Officers  of  the  Court.  President:  Helge  Klaestad, 
Norway. 

The  Secretariat.  The  Secretariat  consists  of  a  Sec- 
retary General  appointed  by  the  General  Assembly 
on  the  recommendation  of  tne  Security  Council  and 
such  staff  as  the  United  Nations  may  require.  Dag 
Hammarskjold  (Sweden),  the  present  Secretary 
General,  was  appointed  on  Sept.  20,  1957,  to  a  fur- 
ther five-year  term  beginning  Apr.  10,  1958. 

Other  principal  officers  of  the  Secretariat  were: 
Andrew  W.  Cordier  (United  States),  Executive  As- 
sistant to  the  Secretary  General;  Constantin  A. 
Stavropoulos  (Greece),  Legal  Counsel;  Bruce  R. 
Turner  (New  Zealand),  Controller;  W.  A.  B.  Ham- 
ilton (United  Kingdom),  Director  of  Personnel; 
Ralph  J.  Bunche  (Unitea  States),  Under  Secretary 
for  Special  Political  Affairs;  C.  V.  Narasimhan  (In- 
dia), Under  Secretary  for  Special  Political  Affairs; 
Anatoly  Dobrynin  (U.S.S.R.),  Under  Secretary  for 
Political  and  Security  Council  Affairs:  Philippe  de 
Seynes  (France),  Under  Secretary  for  Economic 
and  Social  Affairs;  Roberto  M.  Heurtematte  (Pan- 
ama), Commissioner  for  Technical  Assistance;  Paul 
Hoffman  ( United  States),  Managing  Director  of  the 
UN  Special  Fund  (See  article  on  UNITED  NATIONS 
SPECIAL  FUND.);  Sakari  Tuomioja  (Finland),  Ex- 
ecutive Secretary,  Economic  Commission  for 
Europe;  U  Nyun  (Burma),  Executive  Secretary, 
Economic  Commission  for  Asia  and  the  Far  East; 
Raul  Proebisch  (Argentina),  Executive  Secretary, 
Economic  Commission  for  Latin  America;  Mekki 
Abbas  (Sudan),  Executive  Secretary,  Economic 
Commission  for  Africa;  Dragoslav  Protitch  (Yugo- 
slavia), Under  Secretary  for  Trusteeship  and  Infor- 
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mation  from  Non-Self-Governing  Territories;  Alfred 
G.  Katzin  (Union  of  South  Africa),  Acting  Head, 
Office  of  Public  Information;  Victor  A.  Hoo  (China), 
Under  Secretary  for  Conference  Services;  David  B. 
Vaughan  (United  States),  Director  of  General 
Services;  Maurice  Pate  (United  States),  Executive 
Director  of  the  UN  Children's  Fund  (Unicef); 
David  Owen  (United  Kingdom),  Executive  Chair- 
man of  the  Technical  Assistance  Board;  P.  P.  Spinelli 
(Italy),  Director  of  the  UN  European  Office  in 
Geneva;  Auguste  Lindt  (Switzerland),  UN  High 
Commissioner  for  Refugees;  John  H.  Davis  ( United 
States),  Director  of  the  UN  Relief  and  Works 
Agency  for  Palestine  Refugees  in  the  Near  East 
(UNRWA). 

Evonffs,  1959.  Disarmament.  The  question  of  dis- 
armament emerged  as  a  major  issue  during  the 
early  days  of  the  14th  session  of  the  General  As- 
sembly. On  September  17.  Foreign  Secretary  Sel- 
wyn  Lloyd  of  the  United  Kingdom  presented  a 
three-stage  plan  for  disarmament.  The  plan  included 
a  first  stage  in  which  agreement  would  be  reached 
on  a  number  of  major  issues  such  as  ending  nuclear 
tests,  limiting  armed  forces,  and  studying  the  prob- 
lems involved  in  the  use  of  outer  space;  an  inter- 
mediate stage  in  which  a  beginning  would  be  made 
at  putting  some  of  the  agreements  reached  into  pre- 
liminary or  progressive  effect;  and  a  third  stage 
embodying  'the  ultimate  objective.  .  .  .  compre- 
hensive disarmament  by  all  powers  under  effective 
international  control." 

The  following  day.  Nikita  S.  Khrushchev,  Chair- 
man of  the  Council  of  Ministers  of  the  Soviet  Union, 
at  a  special  meeting  of  the  Assembly,  proposed  a 
four-year  program  of  complete  disarmament.  The 
program  included  the  abolition  of  armies,  navies,  air 
forces,  general  staffs,  war  ministries,  and  establish- 
ments tor  military  education,  as  well  as  military 
bases  on  foreign  soil.  Atomic  and  hydrogen  bombs 
would  be  destroyed  and  their  production  ended, 
with  fissionable  material  used  for  peaceful  purposes 
only.  States  would  retain  only  strictly  limited  police 
forces  for  internal  order.  An  international  control 
body  comprising  all  nations  would  be  set  up  and  a 
control  system  would  be  instituted  to  function  ac- 
cording to  the  stage  of  disarmament  reached. 

Mr.  Khrushchev's  declaration  also  outlined  "par- 
tial steps"  on  which  the  Soviet  Union  was  ready  to 
agree,  should  the  Western  powers  not  be  prepared 
to  undertake  complete  and  general  disarmament. 
They  included  creating  a  zone  in  Western  Europe 
in  which  foreign  troops  would  be  reduced  and  con- 
trol and  inspection  instituted;  establishing  an  atom- 
free  zone  in  central  Europe;  withdrawing  all  foreign 
troops  from  European  territory  and  liquidating  for- 
eign military  bases;  a  nonaggression  pact  between 
members  of  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organization 
and  parties  to  the  Warsaw  Pact;  and  an  agreement 
on  the  prevention  of  surprise  attacks. 

After  Mr.  Khrushchev  s  statement,  United  States 
Secretary  of  State  Christian  A.  Herter  said  that  his 
government  would  go  as  far  on  the  path  toward 
controlled  disarmament  as  any  other.  In  his  state- 
ment to  the  Assembly  the  day  before,  he  had  said 
that  his  government  regarded  negotiations  of  the 
newly-established  ten-nation  disarmament  commit- 
tee due  to  meet  in  Geneva  early  in  I960  as  "a  ma- 
jor opportunity." 

The  new  disarmament  committee  was  established 
by  France,  the  U.S.S.R.,  the  United  Kingdom,  and 
die  United  States.  It  consists  of  those  countries  and 
Bulgaria,  Canada,  Czechoslovakia,  Italy,  Poland, 
and  Rumania. 

On  October  28,  the  entire  membership  of  the 
United  Nations  joined  in  sponsoring  a  resolution  to 


transmit  all  proposals  made  during  the  14th  session 
on  general  disarmament  to  the  ten-nation  commit- 
tee. It  was  unanimously  adopted  by  the  Political 
Committee  on  November  2;  on  November  20,  the 
General  Assembly  also  adopted  it  unanimously. 

Another  resolution  adopted  the  same  day  ex- 
pressed grave  concern  over  the  intention  of  the 
French  government  to  conduct  nuclear  tests  in  the 
Sahara  and  requested  France  to  refrain  from  such 
tests.  The  vote  was  51-16,  with  15  abstentions. 

In  a  third  resolution  adopted  November  20,  the 
General  Assembly  suggested  that  the  ten-nation  Dis- 
armament Committee  consider  appropriate  means 
of  averting  the  wide  dissemination  of  nuclear  weap- 
ons. Such  means  might  include  an  international 
agreement,  subject  to  inspection  and  control, 
whereby  the  nuclear  powers  would  agree  not  to 
give  control  of  nuclear  weapons  to  nations  not  hav- 
ing them  and  nations  not  having  such  weapons 
would  agree  not  to  manufacture  them.  The  vote  was 
70  to  none,  with  12  abstentions. 

The  next  day  the  Assembly  adopted  two  more 
resolutions.  The  first  resolution  recommended  that 
the  United  Kingdom,  the  United  States,  and  the 
Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics,  in  their  meet- 
ings in  Geneva,  intensify  their  efforts  and  appealed 
to  the  three  atomic  powers  to  continue  their  unoffi- 
cial suspension  of  tests  during  the  conversations. 
The  vote  was  78  to  none,  with  two  abstentions.  The 
second  resolution  requested  the  atomic  powers  to 
reach  an  agreement  to  which  other  nations  might 
adhere  and  advised  other  states  to  abstain  from 
nuclear  experiments.  The  vote  was  60  to  one,  with 
20  abstentions. 

As  one  of  the  final  actions  of  its  1959  session,  the 
General  Assembly  gave  unanimous  approval,  on 
December  12,  to  the  creation  of  a  24-nation  Com- 
mittee on  the  Peaceful  Uses  of  Outer  Space. 

A/germ.  The  General  Assembly  failed  to  adopt  any 
resolution  on  the  Algerian  question  at  its  1959  ses- 
sion. A  resolution  submitted:  by  Pakistan  did  not  re- 
ceive the  two-thirds  majority  required  for  adoption. 
The  vote  was  39  to  22,  with  20  abstentions.  The 
French  delegation  was  absent,  as  it  had  been 
throughout  the  debate. 

In  its  operative  part,  the  Pakistani  resolution  rec- 
ognized 'the  right  of  the  Algerian  people  to  self- 
determination."  It  went  on  to  urge  '  the  holding  of 
pourparlers  with  a  view  to  arriving  at  a  peaceful 
solution  on  the  basis  of  the  right  to  self-determina- 
tion, in  accordance  with  the  principles  of  the  Char- 
ter of  the  United  Nations."  Although  the  Pakistani 
resolution  was  rejected  as  a  whole,  each  of  its  para- 
graphs, when  voted  upon  separately  by  the  Assem- 
bly, received  a  two-thirds  majority.  Supporters  of 
the  Pakistani  resolution  maintained  that  it  was 
conciliatory  and  constructive.  Speakers  opposed  to 
a  resolution  emphasized  their  conviction  that  the 
adoption  of  any  proposal  of  substance  by  the  United 
Nations  ran  the  risk  of  jeopardizing  the  chances  of 
a  settlement. 

Another  point  made  was  that  the  record  of  the 
UN  debate  would  be  more  effective  than  the  passage 
of  a  resolution.  Among  delegates  holding  this  belief 
was  Sir  Pierson  Dixon  of  the  United  Kingdom. 
Both  Henry  Cabot  Lodge  of  the  United  States  and 
Frederick  H.  Boland  of  Ireland  said  the  Pakistani 
resolution  failed  to  take  specific  account  of  Presi- 
dent de  Gaulle's  proposals  on  self-determination  for 
Algeria. 

T!b«f.  Early  in  September,  the  Dalai  Lama  ap- 
pealed to  the  United  Nations  to  consider  charges 
that  the  Chinese  People's  Republic  was  guilty  of 
aggression  against  Tibet.  In  a  cable  to  the  Secretary 
General  received  at  UN  Headquarters  on  September 
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9,  the  Dalai  Lama  asked  for  immediate  attention  to 
the  Tibetan  issue.  He  urged  the  United  Nations  to 
intervene  on  humanitarian  grounds.  At  the  formal 
request  of  Ireland  and  Malaya,  the  Assembly  agreed 
to  place  the  question  of  Tibet  on  its  agenda  by  a 
vote  of  43  to  11,  with  25  abstentions.  Opposing 
delegations  claimed  that  Tibet  was  an  integral  part 
of  China  and  the  question,  therefore,  a  domestic 
one. 

After  two  days  of  debate,  the  General  Assembly 
on  October  21  adopted  a  resolution  calling  for  re- 
spect for  the  fundamental  human  rights  of  the 
Tibetan  people  and  for  their  distinctive  cultural  and 
religious  life.  The  vote  was  45  to  nine,  with  26  ab- 
stentions. The  resolution  deplored  the  effects  of  the 
events  in  Tibet  in  increasing  international  tension 
and  expressed  grave  concern  over  reports  that  the 
Tibetan  people  had  been  forcibly  denied  their  fun- 
damental human  rights 

loos.  In  the  course  of  the  year,  difficulties  devel- 
oped in  the  northeastern  border  of  Laos.  In  January, 
the  Royal  Laotian  government  told  UN  members 
that  armed  groups  from  the  Democratic  Republic 
of  Vietnam  had  occupied  a  section  of  its  territory 
since  Sept.  15,  1958.  On  September  4,  the  Royal 
Laotian  government  asked  the  United  Nations  to 
send  out  the  UN  Emergency  Force  to  halt  the 
"flagrant  aggression"  from  Vietnam.  On  September 
8,  the  Security  Council  adopted,  by  a  vote  of  ten 
to  one  (the  U.S.S.R.),  a  resolution  sponsored  by 
France,  the  United  Kingdom,  and  the  United  States, 
authon/ing  it  to  send  a  subcommittee  to  Laos  "to 
receive  further  statements  and  documents  and  to 
conduct  such  inquiries  as  it  may  determine  neces- 
sary and  to  report  to  the  Security  Council  as  soon 
as  possible" 

After  holding  a  number  of  closed  meetings  at  UN 
headquarters,  the  subcommittee  left  New  York  on 
its  fact-finding  mission  on  September  8,  returning 
some  five  weeks  later.  The  subcommittee  was  com- 
posed of  Argentina,  Italy,  Japan,  and  Tunisia.  In  a 
summary  of  findings,  the  subcommittee  reported  on 
November  3  that  it  had  found  no  clear  proof  that 
Vietnamese  troops  had  crossed  the  frontier.  The 
military  action,  it  reported,  had  been  guerrilla  fight- 
ing. The  subcommittee  stated  that,  according  to  the 
documents  which  the  government  of  Laos  had  pre- 
sented to  it,  army  posts  and  units  had  been  attacked 
and  that  guerrilla  warfare  seemed  to  be  scattered 
practically  throughout  the  kingdom. 

At  the  invitation  of  the  government  of  Laos,  Sec- 
retary General  Hammarskjold  left  New  York  on  No- 
vember 10  to  study  Laos's  situation  at  first  hand.  On 
November  15,  the  Secretary  General  announced  the 
appointment  of  Sakari  Tuomioja,  of  Finland,  Execu- 
tive Secretary  of  the  Economic  Commission  for 
Europe,  as  his  personal  representative  in  Laos.  Mr. 
Tuomioja's  mission  was  to  review  Laos's  economic 
situation,  particularly  the  role  of  UN  economic  and 
technical  assistance.  He  was  also  to  follow  up  the 
discussions  initiated  by  the  Secretary  General. 

Hungary.  The  General  Assembly  approved  a  reso- 
lution deploring  continued  disregard  of  its  earlier 
decisions  by  the  Soviet  Union  and  "the  present  Hun- 
garian regime,"  calling  upon  them  to  cooperate  with 
the  Assembly's  special  representative,  Sir  Leslie 
Munro,  of  New  Zealand.  The  vote,  on  December  9, 
was  53  to  ten,  with  17  abstentions.  The  ten  op- 
posing countries  were:  Albania,  Bulgaria,  the 
Byelorussian  S.S.R.,  C/echoslovakia,  Hungary,  Po- 
land, Rumania,  the  Ukrainian  S.S.R.,  the  U.S.S.R., 
and  Yugoslavia.  The  17  nations  abstaining  were: 
Afghanistan,  Ceylon,  Ethiopia,  Finland,  Ghana, 
Guinea,  India,  Indonesia,  Iraq,  Israel,  Jordan,  Leb- 
anon, Libya,  Saudi  Arabia,  the  Sudan,  the  United 


Arab  Republic,  and  Yemen.  The  resolution,  which 
was  sponsored  by  24  countries,  was  introduced  by 
the  United  States. 

In  addition  to  the  resolution,  the  delegates  had 
before  them  a  report  by  Sir  Leslie  Munro  of  his 
unsuccessful  attempts  to  arrange  a  personal  visit  to 
Hungary  since  his  appointment  as  the  Assembly's 
special  representative  a  year  before.  Supporters  of 
the  resolution  maintained  that  if  Hungary  had  noth- 
ing to  hide,  it  had  no  reason  to  exclude  Sir  Leslie. 
The  Hungarian  representative  recalled  the  offer 
made  by  Hungarian  Foreign  Minister  Endre  Sik 
during  the  general  debate  at  the  beginning  of  the 
Assembly  session,  inviting  representatives  to  visit 
Hungary  in  a  personal  capacity. 

Another  major  point  during  the  discussion  was 
the  continued  presence  of  Soviet  troops  in  Hungary. 
Speakers  who  opposed  the  resolution  maintained 
that  they  were  there  under  the  Warsaw  Treaty,  at 
the  request  of  Hungary.  Yet  another  point  was  the 
issue  of  domestic  jurisdiction.  Dr.  Janos  Peter  re- 
iterated Hungary's  contention  that  the  question  lay 
within  its  jurisdiction  and  was  outside  the  Assem- 
bly's competence. 

South  Africa  Once  again  censuring  South  Africa's 
policy  of  racial  segregation  ( apartheid ) ,  the  General 
Assembly  on  November  17  adopted  a  resolution  ex- 
pressing "deep  regret  and  concern"  over  the  failure 
of  the  South  African  government  to  respond  to  pre- 
vious appeals  by  the  assembly.  The  vote  was  62  to 
three,  with  seven  abstentions.  Voting  against  were 
France,  Portugal,  and  the  United  Kingdom.  Bel- 
gium, Canada,  the  Dominican  Republic,  Finland, 
Luxemburg,  and  the  Netherlands  abstained.  Italy 
also  abstained,  but  later  asked  to  be  recorded  as 
having  voted  in  favor.  As  in  previous  years,  South 
Africa  did  not  participate  in  me  Assembly  or  com- 
mittee proceedings 

The  General  Assembly  passed  seven  resolutions 
focusing  international  attention  on  conditions  in 
South  West  Africa.  That  territory,  a  German  colony 
before  World  War  I  and  the  only  surviving  League 
of  Nations  mandate  not  placed  under  the  UN  In- 
ternational Trusteeship  System,  has  been  adminis- 
tered by  South  Africa  since  1920. 

These  resolutions,  among  other  things,  once  again 
invite  South  Africa  to  place  the  territory  under  UN 
trusteeship,  note  that  South  West  Africa  has  been 
administered  increasingly  in  a  manner  contrary  to 
the  League  of  Nations  mandate,  the  UN  Charter, 
the  Universal  Declaration  of  Human  Rights,  ad- 
visory opinions  of  the  World  Court,  and  previous 
Assembly  resolutions;  ask  South  Africa  to  administer 
the  territory  in  accordance  with  the  principles  of 
the  mandate,  and  draw  attention  to  possible  legal 
action  open  to  member  states  to  refer  questions  con- 
cerning the  mandate  to  the  World  Court. 

Before  the  vote  in  the  Trusteeship  Committee, 
B.  G.  Fouric  of  South  Africa  said  that  the  resolution 
regarding  the  administration  of  the  territory  con- 
tained ingredients  unacceptable  to  his  government. 
He  also  reaffirmed  that  South  Africa  was  ready  to 
enter  into  negotiations  with  an  appropriate  UN 
ad  hoc  body  that  may  be  appointed  after  prior  con- 
sultation with  the  Union  government.  Addressing 
the  committee  on  the  opening  day  of  the  debate, 
Eric  H.  Louw,  Foreign  Minister  of  South  Africa, 
said  his  government  still  wished  to  find  a  solution  to 
the  question,  provided  South  Africa  was  not  ex- 
pected to  depart  from  the  juridical  position  it  had 
always  taken. 

The  General  Assembly  on  December  10  approved 
a  resolution  appealing  to  the  government  of  the 
Union  of  South  Africa  to  enter  into  negotiations 
with  India  and  Pakistan  on  the  question  of  the  treat- 
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ment  of  people  of  Indian  origin  in  South  Africa.  The 
vote  was  66  in  favor,  none  against,  with  12  absten- 
tions. 

£ff«cts  of  Atomic  Radiation.  The  General  Assembly 
unanimously  approved  the  work  plan  of  its  15- 
member  Scientific  Committee  on  the  Effects  of 
Atomic  Radiation  and  issued  a  call  to  governments 
and  to  the  relevant  international  agencies  to  provide 
the  committee  with  all  possible  assistance. 

The  committee,  in  its  annual  report,  stated  that 
fallout  from  nuclear  weapons  tests  is  a  hazard  to 
present  and  future  generations.  It  outlined  areas  of 
study  leading  to  a  further  comprehensive  report  by 
1962.  It  will  focus  immediate  attention  on  the  effects 
of  nuclear  fallout  and  will  study  the  transfer  of  ra- 
dioactive substances  from  soil  to  growing  plants, 
through  grazing  animals,  into  the  diet  or  human 
beings.  It  will  study  the  effects  of  small-dose  radia- 
tion. Other  areas  of  study  include  stratospheric  fall- 
out mechanism,  the  food  chain  problem,  exposed 
groups  of  population,  population  statistical  studies, 
adoption  and  use  of  national  vital  statistics  for 
genetic  puiposes,  human  genetics,  accidental  ex- 
posure, hazards  of  incorporated  radioactive  atoms, 
and  the  need  of  further  research  in  general  biology. 
United  Notions  Emergency  Force.  The  General  As- 
sembly on  November  21  took  note  of  the  Secretary 
General's  report  on  the  work  of  the  UN  Emergency 
Foree  for  the  year  1958-59.  The  U  S.S.R.  reiterated 
its  opposition  to  the  continuation  of  the  force  and 
the  method  of  its  financing.  The  vote  was  66  to  nine, 
with  six  abstentions. 

The  Secretary  General,  in  his  report,  said  that  the 
force  should  be  continued  at  not  less  than  its  exist- 
ing strength  of  about  5,300  officers  and  men,  and 
that  it  was  "difficult  to  foresee  when  UNEF  might 
be  withdrawn  without  inviting  the  nsk  of  dan- 
gerous consequences  "  The  General  Assembly  on 
December  5  approved  a  resolution  sponsored  by 
seven  states  providing  that  the  cost  of  maintaining 
UNEF  is  to  be  borne  by  UN  members  in  the  same 
proportion  as  their  contributions  to  the  UN  budget. 
Voluntary  contributions  for  1960  pledged  before  the 
end  of  1959  shall  be  applied  as  a  credit  to  reduce 
by  50  percent  the  contributions  of  members  with 
the  least  capacity  to  pay. 

Economic  Development.  The  General  Assembly 
adopted  J2  resolutions  on  the  economic  develop- 
ment of  underdeveloped  nations  without  a  dissent- 
ing vote.  Four  dealt  with  commodity  problems  and 
international  trade,  three  with  industrial  develop- 
ment, and  two  with  financing  economic  develop- 
ment, the  remaining  three  dealt  with  agrarian  re- 
forms, economic  development  on  a  world  basis,  and 
international  cooperation  in  education  and  science. 

The  Assembly  also  approved  the  establishment  of 
the  International  Development  Association  (IDA), 
the  new  affiliate  of  the  International  Bank,  and 
adopted  a  proposal  for  the  early  establishment  of  a 
UN  capital  development  fund.  Other  resolutions 
adopted  dealt  with  international  cooperation  in  the 
development  of  the  petroleum  industry  in  underde- 
veloped countries,  UN  support  for  land  reform  pro- 
grams, increased  international  technical  and  scien- 
tific cooperation,  and  the  anticipated  economic  de- 
velopment of  countries  belonging  to  the  Latin  Amer- 
ican common  market. 

Noting  that  UN  programs  operating  in  aid  of  de- 
veloping countries  have  grown  into  a  stage  of  tech- 
nical cooperation,  the  General  Assembly  decided 
unanimously  on  November  20  to  recommend  a 
change  in  name  for  UN  technical  programs-the 
term  "technical  assistance"  ^to  be  replaced  by  the 
term  "technical  cooperation." 

The  Assembly  also  unanimously  adopted  a  reso- 


lution on  the  UN  regular  program  of  technical  as- 
sistance—financed directly  from  the  UN  budget,  as 
distinct  from  the  expanded  program  financed  by 
voluntary  contributions  from  member  governments. 
(See  article  on  UNITED  NATIONS  SPECIAL  FUND.) 
The  program  which  the  General  Assembly  author- 
ized last  year  on  an  experimental  basis  to  supple- 
ment other  UN  technical  aid  by  helping  underde- 
veloped countries  obtain  the  temporary  services  of 
internationally  recruited  operative,  executive  and 
administrative  personnel,  will  be  continued  in  1960. 
The  Assembly  decided  this  on  November  20  by  a 
vote  of  64  in  favor,  none  against,  and  16  absten- 
tions. In  1959,  recruitment  was  limited  to  25  officers; 
they  served  in  Bolivia,  Burma,  Ethiopia,  the  Federa- 
tion of  Malaya,  Jamaica,  Laos,  Libya,  Nepal,  Pan- 
ama, Paraguay,  Sudan,  Tunisia,  and  Vietnam. 

In  December  the  Economic  and  Social  Council 
concluded  a  three-day  meeting  by  adopting  a  pro- 
posal to  hold  a  special  conference  of  economic  and 
finance  ministers  of  member  countries.  Promotion  of 
economic  development  of  underdeveloped  coun- 
tries and  better  integration  of  world  economy  will 
receive  special  attention. 

Social  and  Humanitarian  Questions.  The  General 
Assembly  on  November  20  adopted  seven  resolu- 
tions submitted  to  it  by  the  Third  Committee. 
One  resolution  calls  for  a  study  at  the  interna- 
tional level  to  assess  the  gravity  of  the  juvenile  de- 
linquency problem  and  discover  remedies.  Another 
resolution  expressed  the  hope  that  governments  will 
contribute  to  Umcef  as  generously  as  possible.  An- 
other asked  the  Secretary  General  to  study  housing 
needs  in  countries  with  housing  problems.  The  As- 
sembly also  decided  to  establish  a  continuing  pro- 
gram of  technical  assistance  in  narcotics  control 
within  the  regular  budget  of  the  United  Nations 
The  fifth  resolution  invited  the  Economic  and  Social 
Council  to  initiate  a  study  of  capital  punishment. 
The  Assembly  expressed  the  hope  that  Unesco 
would  submit  the  study  which  that  agency  is  pre- 
paring on  international  relations  and  exchanges  in 
education,  science,  and  culture.  Finally,  the  As- 
sembly voted  a  fund  of  $100,000  for  UN  prizes  for 
the  next  four  years  for  cancer  research.  On  Novem- 
ber 20,  the  Assembly  unanimously  adopted  a  draft 
resolution  on  the  rights  of  the  child,  which  embodies 
specific  principles  and  recommendations  to  protect 
the  interests  of  children  everywhere  irrespective  of 
race,  creed,  and  station  in  life. 

Contributions  amounting  to  over  $34  million  for 
aid  to  refugees  were  announced  by  the  representa- 
tives of  34  governments  at  a  special  pledging  con- 
ference at  headquarters  on  December  10.  See  ar- 
ticle on  REFUGEES  AND  DISPLACED  PERSONS. 

Legal  Affairs.  The  General  Assembly  approved  a 
plenipotentiary  conference  for  1961  at  which  mem- 
bers of  the  United  Nations  and  the  related  inter- 
governmental agencies  would  prepare  an  interna- 
tional convention  on  diplomatic  intercourse  and  im- 
munities. It  rejected  a  proposal  by  Ceylon,  Czecho- 
slovakia, Indonesia,  Poland,  and  Rumania  to  invite 
all  states.  The  Assembly  also  adopted  a  resolution 
on  reservations  to  multilateral  conventions. 

In  addition,  the  Assembly  requested  the  Interna- 
tional Law  Commission  to  undertake,  as  soon  as  ad- 
visable, a  study  of  the  juridical  regime  of  historic 
waters,  including  historic  bays,  and  decided  that  the 
second  UN  Conference  on  the  Law  of  the  Sea 
would  be  held  in  Geneva  from  Mar.  17  to  Apr.  14, 
1960,  to  consider  the  problems  of  the  width  of  the 
territorial  sea  and  the  breadth  of  zones  in  which 
coastal  states  may  exercise  exclusive  fishing  rights 
outside  their  territorial  waters,  questions  not  settled 
at  the  first  conference  in  1958.  A  conference  on 
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safety  of  life  at  sea  was  scheduled  for  June  1960. 
TrusfMffcfp    and   Non-Setf-Governjnp    ftrritorfos.    In 

considering  trust  territories,  the  General  Assembly 
recommended  that  Togoland  (q.v.)  under  French 
administration  and  Somaliland  (q.v.)  under  Italian 
administration  be  admitted  to  the  United  Nations 
when  they  become  independent  in  I960,  and  asked 
administering  authorities  to  propose  timetables  and 
targets  for  independence  for  Tanganyika  (q.v. ),  ad- 
ministered by  the  United  Kingdom,  and  Ruanda- 
Urundi  (q.v.),  administered  by  Belgium.  The  As- 
sembly also  requested  countries  administering  trust 
territories  to  formulate  early  intermediate  targets 
and  dates  for  political,  economic,  and  social  devel- 
opment. 

In  the  Northern  British  Cameroons  (See  CAM- 
EROONS,  BRITISH),  voters  in  a  plebiscite  supervised 
by  the  United  Nations  favored  postponing  decision 
on  the  territory's  future  status.  The  UN  Plebiscite 
Commissioner  reported  that  the  vote  reflected  the 

Ole's  dissatisfaction  with  certain  aspects  of  the 
administration.  The  Assembly  recommended 
another  plebiscite  in  the  Cameroons  between  Sept. 
30,  1960,  and  March  1961,  when  the  southern  part 
of  the  territory  will  also  hold  a  plebiscite,  and  rec- 
ommended that  separating  the  administration  of 
the  Northern  Cameroons  from  that  of  Nigeria  be 
completed  by  Oct.  1,  1960. 

In  one  of  a  series  of  other  recommendations  on 
non-self-governing  territories,  the  Assembly  asked 
the  administering  nations  to  transmit  information 
on  political  and  constitutional  development  in  ter- 
ritories under  their  administration  in  addition  to 
the  social,  economic,  and  educational  data  already 
submitted  annually.  The  Assembly  also  made  sev- 
eral recommendations  concerning  educational  con- 
ditions in  the  territories. 

UNITED  NATIONS  EDUCATIONAL,  SCIENTIFIC,  AND  CUL- 
TURAL ORGANIZATION  (Un«sco).  Founded  on  No- 
vember 4,  1946,  when  its  constitution  was  officially 
adopted,  this  specialized  agency  of  the  United  Na- 
tions had  81  member  states  by  the  end  of  1959.  Its 
program  and  policy  are  laid  down  by  a  general 
conference  of  its  member  states  held  every  two 
years  (the  next  general  conference  is  scheduled  for 
1960).  Sir  Ben  Bowen  Thomas  (United  Kingdom) 
is  chairman  of  its  executive  board,  consisting  of 
members  from  24  nations.  The  current  Director 
General,  elected  in  1958  to  head  Unesco's  interna- 
tional Secretariat,  is  Dr.  Vittorino  Veronese  (Italy). 
Unesco's  two-year  budget  for  1959-60  is  $25,970,- 
463.  Unesco's  headquarters  stands  on  the  Place  de 
Fontenoy  in  Paris. 

The  purpose  of  Unesco,  as  stated  in  article  1  of 
its  constitution,  is  "to  contribute  to  peace  and  secur- 
ity by  promoting  collaboration  among  the  nations 
through  education,  science  and  culture  in  order  to 
further  universal  respect  for  justice,  for  the  rule  of 
law  and  the  human  rights  and  fundamental  free- 
doms which  are  affirmed  for  the  peoples  of  the 
world  without  distinction  of  race,  sex,  language,  or 
religion  by  the  Charter  of  the  United  Nations." 
Unesco's  program  has  two  main  aspects:  permanent 
activities  of  general  interest  to  all  member  states, 
such  as  the  exchange  of  information  and  documenta- 
tion, assistance  to  international  nongovernmental  or- 
ganizations and  the  preparation  of  international  con- 
ventions; and  special  activities,  designed  to  deal 
with  specific  problems  in  particular  states. 

During  1959,  Unesco  continued  to  work  in  the 
seven  fields  of  its  regular  program:  education,  nat- 
ural sciences,  social  sciences,  cultural  activities, 
mass  communication,  exchange  of  persons  among 
member  states,  and  technical  assistance  for  eco- 
nomic development. 


In  the  field  of  education,  Unesco  works  both  to 
extend  educational  opportunities  for  children  and  to 
raise  educational  levels  among  adults,  and  is  cur- 
rently engaged  in  a  "major  project"  with  the  aim  of 
putting  every  Latin  American  child  into  school 
within  the  next  ten  years.  This  major  project  is  one 
of  three  in  Unesco's  current  overall  program.  During 
1959,  Unesco  continued  its  encouragement  of  uni- 
versal education  by  organizing  with  the  Interna- 
tional Bureau  of  Education  the  22nd  International 
Conference  on  Public  Education  held  in  July  at 
Geneva  and  attended  by  delegates  from  74  coun- 
tries. Unesco  also  continued  to  operate  its  program 
of  education  for  living  and  community  development. 
In  1959,  these  activities  were  being  carried  out  in 
a  large^  number  of  national  centers,  as  well  as  in 
Unesco's  two  regional  centers  at  Patzcuaro  in  Mexico 
and  at  Sirs-el-Layyan  in  the  United  Arab  Republic. 
Unesco  also  pursued  its  program  of  emergency  edu- 
cational assistance  in  1959  by  assisting  the  UN  Re- 
lief and  Works  Agency  in  operating  schools  for 
Palestine  refugee  children.  Plans  are  being  made 
for  a  world-wide  adult  education  conference  to  be 
held  in  Montreal  in  1960. 

In  the  field  of  natural  sciences,  Unesco  encourages 
scientific  research  for  the  improvement  of  living 
conditions.  During  1959,  the  organization  held  a 
major  conference  on  new  techniques  in  information 
processing  and  electronic  computing,  which  brought 
to  Unesco  headquarters  nearly  2,000  scientists  and 
specialists  from  37  different  countries.  Unesco  also 
maintains  field  science  cooperation  offices  in  Latin 
America,  the  Middle  East,  and  South  Asia.  Unesco's 
current  major  project  in  science  seeks  to  foster  and 
coordinate  research  aimed  at  improving  living  con- 
ditions in  the  arid  lands  running  from  North  Africa 
to  South  Asia.  Its  goal  is  to  develop  new  techniques 
in  such  fields  as  irrigation,  soil  conservation,  and 
arid  land  farming.  In  its  program  of  cooperation 
with  national  scientific  societies,  Unesco  cosponsored 
in  1959,  with  the  American  Association  for  the  Ad- 
vancement of  Science,  a  world  congress  on  ocean- 
ography held  at  UN  headquarters  in  New  York  in 
September. 

In  the  field  of  social  sciences,  Unesco's  role  is  to 
make  available  to  governments  all  the  knowledge 
derived  from  research  on  the  causes  of  problems  in 
human  relations,  resulting  from  the  introduction  of 
new  techniques  and  industrial  development.  Unesco 
supports  an  international  research  office  on  this  sub- 
ject located  in  Paris,  and  a  regional  office  in  Cal- 
cutta. 

Unesco's  program  also  endeavors  to  strengthen 
international  understanding  by  broadening  public 
knowledge  of  various  cultures.  In  its  current  major 
project  in  this  field— promotion  of  mutual  apprecia- 
tion of  oriental  and  occidental  cultural  values— the 
organization  emphasizes  international  visits  and  ex- 
change of  ideas,  literature,  and  art.  Also  as  part  of 
its  cultural  activities  program,  and  at  the  request  of 
the  governments  of  the  United  Arab  Republic  and 
of  the  Sudan,  Unesco  has  been  engaged  since  July 
1959,  in  studying  the  problem  of  now  to  preserve 
the  historic  sites  and  monuments  of  ancient  Nubia, 
threatened  by  submersion  as  a  result  of  the  con- 
struction of  the  Aswan  High  Dam,  scheduled  to 
begin  at  the  end  of  December  1959.  Following  a 
survey  of  the  threatened  area  made  by  Unesco 
experts  in  October,  the  organization  laid  down  plans 
for  international  action  scheduled  to  begin  in  the 
early  part  of  1960  in  order  to  cope  with  this  prob- 
lem. See  ARCHAEOLOGY. 

In  the  field  of  mass  communication,  Unesco  seeks 
to  extend  the  use  of  press,  films,  radio,  and  television 
in  creating  international  understanding;  to  remove 
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barriers  to  the  international  flow  of  information;  and 
to  expand  communication  facilities  in  underdevel- 
oped countries.  In  1959,  the  organization  issued  $4.5 
million  worth  of  Unesco  coupons  designed  to  facil- 
itate the  purchase  of  books,  films,  and  scientific 
apparatus  in  hard  currency  countries  by  buyers 
from  soft  currency  countries.  The  year  1959  also 
marked  the  opening  of  a  survey  which  Unesco  is 
conducting  for  the  UN  Economic  and  Social  Coun- 
cil on  the  problems  of  helping  the  underdeveloped 
countries  to  build  up  their  mass  media.  The  survey 
is  intended  to  enable  the  council  to  evaluate  require- 
ments needed  to  carry  out  a  world-wide  develop- 
ment program  for  the  information  media.  The  first 
of  three  regional  meetings  on  this  subject,  to  be 
held  in  Southeast  Asia.  Latin  America,  and  Africa 
respectively,  is  scheduled  to  take  place  at  the  be- 
ginning of  1960  in  Bangkok.  The  year  1959  also  saw 
the  establishment  of  a  Latin  American  center  for 
advanced  studies  in  journalism  with  headquarters  in 
Quito,  Ecuador.  This  is  the  second  such  center  to 
result  from  Unesco's  efforts  to  nromote  the  expan- 
sion and  improvement  of  world-wide  facilities  for 
training  journalists;  the  first  regional  center  was 
established  in  Strasbourg,  France,  to  serve  Europe, 
the  Middle  East,  and  Africa. 

In  all  fields  or  its  competence,  Unesco  furnishes 
technical  assistance  to  underdeveloped  countries  as 
part  of  the  UN  Expanded  Program  of  Technical 
Assistance.  Some  300  experts  are  on  mission,  and 
about  350  fellowships  are  awarded  yearly.  During 
1959,  Unesco  also  continued  its  own  program  of 
participation  in  the  activities  of  member  states, 
which  is  not  confined  to  underdeveloped  regions  and 
which  is  intended  mainly  to  meet  requests  which 
cannot  be  covered  by  UN  technical  assistance. 

Finally,  Unesco  operates  an  exchange  of  persons 
service  which  provides  information  on  opportunities 
for  international  exchanges  of  students,  teachers  and 
workers,  and  administers  fellowships.  The  scope  of 
this  service  was  extended  in  1959. 

In  education,  as  well  as  in  the  other  fields  of  its 
activities,  Unesco  coordinates  on  an  international 
basis  the  work  of  educators,  social  scientists,  hu- 
manists, natural  scientists,  and  even  writers  and 
musicians,  through  meetings,  information  clearing 
houses,  and  missions  in  the  field.  Here,  Unesco  ex- 
tends its  action  by  aiding  nongovernmental  organi- 
zations with  subsidies  and  contracts  amounting  to 
approximately  $2  million  a  year.  The  year  1959  saw 
a  continuation  of  the  organization's  assistance  to 
such  nongovernmental  organizations  and  the  plan- 
ning of  further  activities  in  this  field  for  1960. 

By  the  end  of  1959,  some  34  states  were  parties 
to  the  Unesco-sponsored  Universal  Copyright 
Convention,  and  30  states  had  ratified  or  were  ad- 
hering to  Unesco's  Convention  for  the  Protection 
of  Cultural  Property  in  the  event  of  Armed  Conflict. 
UNITED  NATIONS  EXPANDED  PROGRAM  OF  TECHNICAL 
ASSISTANCE.  The  need  for  international  assistance 
to  raise  living  standards,  particularly  in  the  under- 
developed areas  of  the  world,  has  been  recognized 
since  the  inception  of  the  United  Nations.  Technical 
assistance  on  a  modest  scale  became  a  regular  part 
of  the  program  of  the  United  Nations  and  many  of 
the  specialized  agencies  when  they  were  first  organ- 
ized. In  1949  the  General  Assembly  inaugurated 
the  Expanded  Program  of  Technical  Assistance, 
financed  out  of  a  fund  subscribed  to  by  voluntary 
contributions  of  governments,  in  addition  to  their 
regular  contributions  to  the  UN  budget. 

In  the  ten  years  since  the  Expanded  Program  was 
inaugurated  contributions  amounting  to  $235  mil- 
lion nave  been  received,  8,000  experts  have  been 
sent  into  the  field  in  response  to  requests  of  govern- 


ments for  technical  aid,  14,000  nationals  of  the  un- 
derdeveloped countries  have  been  provided  with 
fellowships  for  study  and  training  abroad,  and  140 
countries  and  territories  have  benefited  from  the 
program.  In  addition  to  the  United  Nations  the  fol- 
lowing agencies  participate  in  the  work  of  technical 
assistance:  ILO,  FAO,  Unesco,  ICAO,  WHO,  ITU. 
WMO,  IAEA  (q.v.).  The  program  is  administered 
by  a  Technical  Assistance  Board  composed  of  repre- 
sentatives of  each  of  these  organizations. 

The  program  covers  a  wide  ranee  of  projects.  A 
pilot  project  in  Ceylon,  concerned  with  improve- 
ment and  extended  use  of  power  looms  for  weaving 
cotton,  has  had  dramatic  results  in  terms  of  in- 
creased productivity  and  output.  In  Ethiopia,  a  spe- 
cialist serving  at  a  center  for  training  rural  leaders 
assisted  in  experiments  in  rural  housing  and  in 
manufacture  of  bricks  out  of  local  soil  which  halved 
the  cost  of  construction,  not  only  in  rural  areas  but 
also  for  certain  industrial  enterprises.  Thanks  to 
malaria  eradication  work  in  Burma,  the  number  of 
people  protected  has  increased  from  1.3  million  to 
9.2  million  over  a  period  of  five  years.  Assistance 
in  the  development  of  the  Beirut  airport  has  con- 
tributed significantly  to  the  economic  growth  of 
Lebanon  as  well  as  the  needs  of  international  air 
travel.  The  work  of  two  radio  communications  ex- 
perts in  Paraguay  resulted  in  the  opening  of  a  circuit 
to  New  York  and  the  development  and  improve- 
ment of  communications  with  neighboring  countries. 
This  new  radio  network  has  largely  met  one  of  the 
basic  conditions  of  Paraguay's  economic  progress. 
Three  senior  UN  experts  are  assisting  the  govern- 
ment of  Venezuela  in  the  administrative  reform  of 
the  entire  civil  service  structure.  An  agricultural 
expert  in  Egypt  advised  in  the  development  of  a 
new  strain  of  rice  which  led  to  greatly  increased 
production  and  established  rice  as  an  important  ex- 
port second  only  to  cotton. 

All  projects  must  be  requested  by  the  govern- 
ments of  the  less-developea  countries.  More  and 
more,  the  projects  are  being  related  to  comprehen- 
sive national  plans  for  economic  development.  An 
increasingly  large  responsibility  is  being  carried  by 
the  countries  receiving  aid,  through  their  voluntary 
contributions  to  the  central  budget,  and  their  pay- 
ments toward  the  local  expenses  of  the  program. 
UNITED  NATIONS  KOREAN  RECONSTRUCTION  AGENCY 
(UNKRA).  UNKRA,  which  ended  operations  on  Dec. 
31, 1959,  was  established  by  the  UN  General  Assem- 
bly at  its  fifth  session  on  Dec.  1,  1950.  Its  purpose 
was  to  execute  a  Korean  relief  and  rehabilitation 
program  and  it  was  financed  by  voluntary  contri- 
butions from  governments.  During  its  operations, 
UNKRA  had  a  total  of  $149.4  million  for  its  program 
from  34  UN  members  and  five  states  which  were 
not  members. 

In  1959,  the  Republic  of  Koreas  cement,  coal, 
paper,  talc,  glass,  and  canned  fish  production  in- 
creased as  a  result  of  UNKRA's  program.  Machinery 
which  UNKRA  provided  was  used  to  process  raw 
cotton  and  wool  tops,  cotton  and  linen  cloth,  spun 
worsted  and  woolen  yarns,  electric  wire,  fish  nets, 
and  other  items.  Completed  irrigation  works  helped 
produce  a  bumper  rice  crop.  UNKRA's  programs 
also  helped  technical  and  professional  education,  text 
book  publishing,  housing,  health,  welfare,  power, 
and  transportation.  A  crystalline  flake  graphite  mill 
was  finished  in  1959,  work  was  completed  on  the 
country's  only  nonf errous  metal  smelter  and  refinery, 
and  bond  paper-making  facilities  began  full  scale 
production. 

The  Korean  government  agreed  to  continue  in- 
definitely to  operate  the  UNKRA  Small  Business 
Loan  Fund,  a  revolving  fund  of  1,500  million  hwan 
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(500  hwan  to  U.S.$1)  which  had  already  helped 
more  than  1,400  small  manufacturing  enterprises 
since  1953.  Another  lasting  asset  to  Korea  was  the 
22,000  million  hwan  in  residual  assets  which 
UNKRA's  program  generated,  mainly  in  payments 
for  private  investment  projects.  Although  the  full 
amount  will  not  be  available  for  several  years,  a 
large  unencumbered  income  will  be  available  for 
further  economic  rehabilitation. 

UNITED  NATIONS  RELIEF  AND  WORKS  AGENCY  FOR 
PALESTINE  REFUGEES  IN  THE  NEAR  EAST  (UNRWA).  The 
UN  Relief  and  Works  Agency  for  Palestine  Refugees 
in  the  Near  East  was  established  in  December  1949, 
to  help  the  governments  of  the  area  care  for  the 
Arabs  from  Palestine  who  had  sought  refuge  within 
their  borders  during  the  1948  Palestine  fighting. 
UNRWA  has  its  headquarters  in  Beirut,  Lebanon, 
and  operates  five  regional  offices  in  Gaza;  Cairo, 
Egypt;  Amman,  Jordan;  Damascus,  Syria:  and  Beirut 
itself.  There  are  liaison  offices  in  Baghdad,  Iraq, 
and  at  UN  headquarters  in  New  York.  In  1959, 
headquarters  staff  were  temporarily  assigned  to  the 
World  Refugee  Year  offices  in  Geneva  until  July  1, 
1960.  The  World  Refugee  Year  opened  on  June  28, 
1959.  The  Director  of  UNRWA  is  Dr.  John  H. 
Davis  of  the  United  States,  who  succeeded  Henry 
R.  Labouisse  on  Feb.  15,  1959. 

In  1959  more  than  a  million  refugees  were  de- 
pendent on  UNRWA  for  their  daily  needs.  At  a  cost 
of  only  $33  per  person  per  year,  UNRWA  distrib- 
uted rations  and  provided  shelter  and  maintained 
health  and  educational  services.  Malnutrition  was 
held  to  a  minimum  and  shelter  improved.  There 
have  been  no  epidemics.  Schooling  for  refugee  chil- 
dren approximated  standards  prevailing  in  host 
countries.  The  number  of  persons  rehabilitated  was 
more  than  offset  by  the  net  margin  of  births  over 
deaths,  adding  to  UNRWA's  total  number  of  de- 
pendents. 

In  general,  UNRWA  was  not  able  to  carry  out 
large-scale  rehabilitation  programs  because  refugees 
and  host  countries  alike  oppose  them  in  the  fear 
that  they  would  mean  an  end  to  any  hope  of  repa- 
triation. Lack  of  funds  has  also  obstructed  certain 
programs.  Among  them  were  vocational  training, 
financial  assistance  to  help  refugees  having  special 
skills  become  self -supporting,  anal  university  scholar- 
ships. In  1959,  it  was  possible  to  resume  vocational 
training,  severely  curtailed  in  1957,  on  a  modest 
scale  which  permitted  260  youths  to  complete 
courses.  In  1959  it  was  also  possible  to  resume  the 
individual  assistance  program,  and  $350,000  was 
allocated  to  it,  enough  to  benefit  1.000  persons. 
The  agency  also  provided  a  total  of  375  modest 
scholarships,  mostly  for  universities  in  the  area. 

In  1959  the  total  number  of  registered  refugees 
was  1,087,628,  including  97,447  receiving  partial 
services  or  none.  The  number  of  refugees  receiving 
relief  rose  from  963,958  in  1958  to  990,181  in  1959. 
The  basic  agency  ration  has  remained  virtually 
the  same  as  in  1951,  about  1,500  calories  a  day  per 
person  in  summer  and  1,600  in  winter.  In  1959  it 
was  issued  each  month  to  about  844,000  refugees, 
with  16,350  receiving  half  rations.  Supplementary 
feeding  was  given  children  aged  one  to  15,  to  ex- 
pectant and  nursing  mothers  and,  on  doctor's  orders, 
to  others.  Vitamin  capsules  were  given  every  other 
day  to  children  in  agency  elementary  schools  and 
daily  to  all  children  up  to  six  years  of  age  attending 
supplementary  feeding  centers.  About  45,000  chil- 
dren and  adults  were  pven  hot  midday  meals  six 
days  a  week,  on  doctor  s  orders. 

The  agency  maintained  in  the  four  host  countries 
58  camps  which  accommodated  more  than  400,000 
refugees.  In  1959,  there  were  40  percent  of  the 


refugees  living  in  camps  as  against  29.3  percent  in 
1950.  By  the  end  of  1959  all  tents  had  been  re- 
placed with  huts.  The  number  of  pupils  in  UNRWA 
elementary  schools  increased  from  33,631  in  1950 
to  101,462  in  1959,  excluding  40,906  in  UNRWA- 
assisted  government  and  private  schools.  There  were 
380  UNRWA  schools  in  1959  as  against  64  in  1950. 

On  December  9  the  General  Assembly  extended 
UNRWA's  mandate,  due  to  expire  in  June  1960, 
for  three  years.  Thirty-four  countries  pledged  a 
total  of  more  than  $29  million  to  UNRWA. 
UNITED  NATIONS  SPECIAL  FUND.  UN  assistance  in  the 
economic  development  of  underdeveloped  countries 
entered  a  new  phase  on  Jan.  1,  1959,  with  the  in- 
auguration of  the  Special  Fund.  The  purpose  of  the 
fund  is  to  assist  governments  in  preparing  the  way 
for  new  capital  investments,  and  in  oringing  about 
a  better  utilization  of  both  natural  and  numan  re- 
sources. The  projects,  based  upon  requests  from 
governments,  are  of  three  main  types:  surveys  of 
natural  resources,  research  institutes,  and  training 
institutes  and  programs. 

During  its  first  year  the  Special  Fund  financed  44 
projects  in  50  countries.  The  Special  Fund  will 
spend  $31  million  on  it,  governments  receiving  aid 
will  spend  more  than  $44  million  to  meet  local  costs. 
Among  these  first  projects  are:  a  general  survey  of 
Argentina's  power  problems,  the  expansion  of  the 
Central  American  Research  Institute  for  Industry 
( ICAITI )  to  meet  effectively  the  growing  needs  of 
Central  American  industry,  and  a  survey  in  Ghana 
of  the  lower  Volta  River  flood  plain.  Other  projects 
include  water  resource  surveys  and  tests  in  Greece, 
Israel,  and  the  United  Arab  Republic;  the  establish- 
ment of  a  central  training  institute  for  industrial 
instructors  at  Calcutta,  India;  assistance  to  the  Mid- 
dle East  Technical  University  in  Ankara,  Turkey; 
assistance  in  training  instructors  in  several  insti- 
tutes in  Yugoslavia;  a  general  development  survey 
of  Guinea;  and  improvement  of  harbor  installations 
in  Bangkok,  Thailand.  The  Special  Fund  will  also 
finance  two  large  regional  projects:  a  survey  of  four 
tributaries  of  the  lower  Mekong  River  to  which  the 
governments  of  Cambodia,  Laos,  Thailand,  and  the 
Republic  of  Vietnam  will  contribute;  and  a  desert 
locust  control  program  in  the  financing  of  which  18 
countries  in  Europe,  Asia,  and  Africa  will  partici- 
pate. 

The  significance  of  the  role  of  the  Special  Fund 
is  seen  in  the  total  framework  of  a  greatly  increased 
program  of  capital  investment  from  many  sources. 
Spending  a  comparatively  small  amount  on  the 
projects  with  which  the  fund  will  concern  itself 
will  lay  a  solid  groundwork  for  the  investment  of 
many  times  that  amount  in  revenue-producing  de- 
velopment programs  aimed  at  improving  the  living 
conditions  of  millions  of  people  in  the  less-developed 
countries.  Paul  G.  Hoffman  of  the  United  States  is 
Managing  Director  of  the  fund. 
UNITED  STATES  OF  AMERICA.  A  Federal  republic  in 
North  America.  Total  area  (including  the  States  of 
Alaska  and  Hawaii):  3,615,210  sq.mi.  Continental 
United  States:  3,022,387  sq.mi.,  excluding  inland 
waters  having  an  area  of  62,996  sq.mi.  The  non- 
contiguous lands  (excluding  Hawaii  and  Alaska) 
subject  to  the  authority  of  the  United  States  (Amer- 
ican Samoa,  Guam,  Panama,  Canal  and  Canal  Zone, 
Puerto  Rico,  Trust  Territory  of  the  Pacific  Islands, 
and  Virgin  Islands)  comprise  approximately  12,878 
sq.mi.  (total). 

The  population  of  the  continental  United  States 
was  (Apr.  1,  1950  census):  150,697,361.  The  esti- 
mated total  population,  including  Alaska,  Hawaii, 
and  members  of  the  armed  forces  overseas,  was 
(July  1, 1959) :  177,702,000,  In  addition  to  the  divi- 
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sions  listed  in  the  accompanying  table,  the  United 
States  also  possesses,  or  claims  possession  of,  the 
following  Pacific  Islands:  Baker,  Rowland,  and 
Jarvis  Islands,  Johnston  Island,  Midway  Islands. 
Palmyra  Island,  and  Wake  Island.  Canton  Island 
and  Enderbury  Island  are  under  joint  Anglo-Amer- 
ican administration.  Corn  Island  was  leased  (1914) 
from  the  Republic  of  Nicaragua  for  99  years. 

AREA    AND    POPULATION    OF    UNITED    STATES.    ITS 
TERRITORIES  AND  INSULAR  POSSESSIONS 


Division  (Capital) 
United  States   (Washington) 
Puerto  Rico  (San  Juan)   ... 
Guam    (Agana) 
Samoa,  American   (Pago   Pago) 
Canal  Zone   (Balboa  Heights) 
Virgin  Islands  (Charlotte  Amalie) 
Trust  Territory,   Pacific   Islands 
Total   (estimate)      . 

Sq.  mi. 
3,615,210* 
3,435 
206 
76 
553 
133 
8,475 
3,628,088 

Pop. 
(1959  est.) 

177,702,000* 
2,338,000 
38,000* 
18,937« 
26,665* 
24,000* 
54,843" 
180,202,445 

•  Including  Alaska  and  Hawaii.     »  1957  estimate,  not  including 
military  personnel      •  1950  census. 

The  UN  Security  Council  on  Apr.  2, 1947,  adopted 
the  Trusteeship  Agreement  for  trie  former  Japanese 
mandated  islands  (approved  by  Congress,  July  18, 
1947)  by  which  the  United  States  was  designated 
as  the  administering  authority  of  the  Trust  Territory 
of  the  Pacific  Islands  (q.v.).  See  IMMIGRATION, 
POPULATION,  VITAL  STATISTICS,  and  the  State  arti* 
cles,  as  ALABAMA,  ARIZONA,  etc. 

Agriculture.  See  AGRICULTURAL  COOPERATION; 
AGRICULTURAL  RESEARCH  SERVICE;  AGRICULTURE. 
Chief  crops,  as  CORN;  COTTON;  HAY;  OATS;  etc. 

Commerce.  See  BANKS  AND  BANKING;  BUSINESS 
REVIEW;  CUSTOMS,  BUREAU  OF;  TRADE,  FOREIGN. 
Communications.  See  FEDERAL  COMMUNICATIONS 
COMMISSION;  RADIO;  RADIOTELEPHONY;  TELEGRA- 
PHY; TELEPHONY;  TELEVISION. 

Defense.  See  AVIATION;  COAST  GUARD,  U.S.;  DE- 
FENSE, DEPARTMENT  OF;  MILITARY  PROGRESS; 
NAVAL  PROGRESS. 

Education.  See  EDUCATION;  SCHOOLS;  UNIVERSI- 
TIES AND  COLLEGES. 

Elections.  Sec  ELECTIONS,  U.S.;  State  articles. 
Finance.  See  FINANCIAL  REVIEW;  PUBLIC  FINANCE; 
TAXATION. 

Judiciary.  See  LAW;  SUPREME  COURT. 
Legislature.  See  CONGRESS,  U.S. 
Manufacturing.  See  BUSINESS  REVIEW;  SHIPBUILD- 
ING, MERCHANT. 

Mineral  Production.  See  MlNES,  U.S.  BUREAU  OF; 
articles  on  minerals. 

States  and  Territories.  See  ALABAMA;  ALASKA;  ARI- 
ZONA; etc. 

Transportation.  See  AVIATION;  MARITIME  ADMIN- 
ISTRATION; MOTOR  VEHICLES;  RAILWAYS;  RAPID 
TRANSIT;  SHIPPING,  MERCHANT;  ROADS  AND 
STREETS;  WATERWAYS,  INLAND. 

Events,  1959.  On  January  3,  Alaska  was  officially 
proclaimed  the  49th  State,  the  first  to  be  added  to 
the  Union  since  Arizona  in  1912.  Three  months 
later,  on  March  18,  the  President  signed  a  bill  ap- 
proving the  admission  of  Hawaii  to  the  Union.  On 
Tune  27,  Hawaiians  voted  their  approval  of  state- 
hood and  one  month  later,  on  July  28,  they  balloted 
for  State  and  Federal  offices.  William  F.  Quinn  (R), 
Territorial  Governor  since  1957,  defeated  John  A. 
Burns  (D),  Congressional  delegate  since  1956  by 
a  margin  of  4,161  for  Governor.  Elected  to  the 
Senate  were  Hiram  Leong  Fong  (R),  a  Chinese- 
American  businessman,  and  ex-governor  Oren  E. 
Long  (D).  Daniel  K.  Inouye  (D),  a  Japanese- 
American  war  hero,  was  elected  to  the  House  of 
Representatives.  On  August  21,  Hawaii  became  the 
50th  State  and  the  new  5Q-star  flag  (to  become 


official  on  July  4,  1960)  was  displayed,  with  five 
rows  of  six  stars  each,  alternating  with  four  rows 
of  five  stars  each. 

Foreign  Affairs.  Dr.  Milton  Eisenhower,  reporting 
early  in  the  year  on  his  1958  trip  through  Latin 
America,  criticized  U.S.  policy  toward  dictators. 
Disturbances  during  the  year  included  abortive 
plots  in  Panama,  Nicaragua,  and  Haiti;  threats  to 
the  Frondizi  regime  in  Argentina;  and  anti-United 
States  riots  in  Bolivia  and  Panama. 

Cuba  was  another  source  of  tension.  Dr.  Castro's 
victory  over  the  Batista  regime  was  widely  ac- 
claimed, and  he  was  warmly  welcomed  on  his  un- 
official visit  here  in  April.  He  took  the  occasion  to 
affirm  his  friendship  for  the  United  States  and  to 
defend  his  regime  against  the  widespread  criticism 
of  the  postponement  of  public  elections  and  of  the 
mass  trials  and  summary  executions  for  war  crimes. 
In  May  he  transferred  such  trials  to  the  civil  courts. 
The  agrarian  reform  program  became  law  in  mid- 
May,  affecting  U.S.  citizens  and  corporations  with 
property  in  Cuba  severely.  U.S.  sugar  companies 
owned  almost  1.7  million  acres  of  land.  Cia.  Cubana 
de  Electricidad,  a  subsidiary  of  American  &  Foreign 
Power,  was  the  largest  single  U.S.  investment  and 
supplies  about  90  percent  of  the  island's  electricity. 
The  Cuban  Telephone  Co.,  a  subsidiary  of  I.T.  &  T., 
with  70  percent  of  its  subscribers  in  Havana,  was 
"intervened"  in  March  and  has  since  been  operated 
by  the  Cuban  government. 

The  U.S.  State  Department  on  June  11  sent  a 
note  protesting  the  provisions  for  expropriation  pay- 
ments. The  Cuban  government  explained  that  it 
was  forced  to  use  trie  20-year  government  bonds 
because  of  the  lack  of  available  cash,  the  Batista 
regime  having  stolen  millions  of  dollars. 

On  October  23,  Castro  charged  that  Havana  had 
been  bombed  two  days  earlier  by  planes  based  in 
the  United  States.  The  State  Department  sent  an 
official  denial,  but  later  it  was  revealed  that  Mai. 
Pedro  Diaz  Lanz.  former  air  force  chief,  had  ad- 
mitted making  a  leaflet  raid  on  Havana  in  a  plane 
he  had  piloted  from  an  airfield  in  Florida.  The 
Justice  Department  and  the  Federal  Aviation 
Agency  subsequently  tightened  controls  on  Cuba- 
bound  flights  from  Florida. 

An  even  more  serious  problem  for  U.S.  foreign 
policy  was  the  Berlin  situation.  On  Nov.  27,  1958, 
the  Soviet  Union  threatened  to  isolate  West  Berlin 
by  handing  over  the  occupation  functions  in  East 
Berlin  to  the  East  German  government  at  the  end 
of  six  months  unless  an  agreement  on  demilitariza- 
tion were  reached.  On  Feb.  16,  1959,  the  United 
States,  Britain,  France,  and  West  Germany  sent 
notes  to  the  Soviet  Union  proposing  a  Big  Four 
foreign  ministers  conference  with  advisers  from  both 
East  and  West  Germany  present.  The  Western  posi- 
tion had  been  arrived  at  shortly  before  when  Sec- 
retary of  State  Dulles  flew  to  Europe  to  confer 
separately  with  Prime  Minister  Macmillan,  President 
de  Gaulle,  and  Chancellor  Adenauer.  Nikita  Khrush- 
chev insisted  on  a  summit  meeting,  but  on  March 
2  finally  agreed  to  a  foreign  ministers  conference 
to  be  held  at  Geneva  on  May  11.  Advisers  from 
East  and  West  Germany  were  to  be  present.  The 
formal  diplomatic  moves  were  accompanied  by  a 
good  deal  of  maneuvering  for  advantage. 

On  April  1,  Western  foreign  ministers  concluded 
a  two-day  conference  in  Washington;  U.S.  Acting 
Secretary  of  State  Christian  Herter,  Foreign  Min- 
isters Selwyn  Lloyd  of  Great  Britain,  Maurice  Couve 
de  Murville  of  France,  and  Heinrich  von  Brentano 
of  West  Germany,  issued  a  statement  affirming  their 
willingness  to  negotiate  and  the  determination  of 
the  Western  powers  to  maintain  their  rights  of 
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access  to  West  Berlin.  On  April  4,  the  North  Atlantic 
Council,  composed  of  the  foreign  ministers  of  the 
NATO  countries,  approved  the  Big  Three  position. 
The  foreign  ministers  of  the  United  States,  Britain. 
France,  and  West  Germany  met  again  at  the  end 
of  April  to  prepare  strategy  for  the  coming  negotia- 
tions. The  Western  plan  was  presented  to  NATO 
by  Maurice  Couve  de  Murvifle  May  2  and  was 
approved  informally  by  all  15  members. 

The  foreign  ministers  conference  opened  in  Ge- 
neva on  May  11  with  U.S.  Secretary  ot  State  Chris- 
tian Herter  (appointed  April  18  to  succeed  John 
Foster  Dulles),  foreign  ministers  Selwyn  Lloyd, 
Maurice  Couve  de  Murville,  and  Andrei  Gromyko, 
present. 

On  May  14,  Secretary  Herter  presented  the  West's 
four-state  plan:  1)  unification  of  East  and  West 
Berlin  through  supervised  free  elections,  the  united 
Berlin  to  be  governed  by  a  city  council  and  safe- 
guarded by  Big  Four  troops  until  it  became  the 
capital  of  a  unified  Germany;  2)  reduction  of  the 
occupation  troops  while  a  commission  composed  of 
25  West  Germans  and  ten  East  Germans  making 
decisions  by  a  three-fourths  majority  drafted  an 
election  law  to  be  submitted  for  a  plebiscite;  3) 
election  within  30  months  of  a  constitutional  assem- 
bly to  draft  an  all-German  constitution;  and  4) 
settlement  of  a  peace  treaty  to  be  signed  by  all 
members  of  the  United  Nations  that  were  at  war 
with  Germany  and  to  be  ratified  by  Germany  and 
the  Big  Four. 

Two  days  later  Foreign  Minister  Gromyko  pro- 
posed that  separate  peace  treaties,  permitting  "essen- 
tial" German  armea  forces  but  banning  production 
and  possession  of  nuclear  weapons,  be  concluded 
with  East  and  West  Germany.  Occupation  forces 
would  be  withdrawn,  the  four-power  occupation 
regime  dissolved  and  West  Berlin  would  become  a 
free,  demilitarized  city  pending  German  unification 
and  a  final  peace  settlement.  On  May  18,  Herter 
and  Gromyko  rejected  each  other's  proposals,  there- 
by deadlocking  the  conference. 

The  conference  was  recessed  May  27  to  permit 
the  participants  to  attend  the  funeral  of  John  Foster 
Dulles,  who  had  died  of  cancer  May  25.  As  Secre- 
tary of  State  since  1953,  Dulles  had  shaped  the 
foreign  policy  of  the  Eisenhower  administration. 
(See  OBITUARIES.) 

When  the  conference  reconvened,  the  West  sought 
an  interim  agreement,  proposing  on  June  10  to 
maintain  the  status  quo— with  a  guarantee  of  free- 
dom of  movement  to  and  from  West  Berlin— until 
German  reunification.  The  Soviets  simultaneously 
proposed  to  extend  certain  Western  rights  for  one 
year  Hater  extended  to  18  months)  if  the  West 
agreed  to  certain  Soviet  conditions.  The  West  re- 
jected what  it  termed  an  ultimatum  and  the  con- 
ference was  recessed  again  for  two  weeks.  On  July 
28,  new  proposals  were  exchanged:  the  West  sug- 
gesting a  five-year  interim  agreement  that  would 
safeguard  Western  rights  in  Berlin,  and  the  Soviet 
Union  specifying  a  reduction  of  the  Allied  Berlin 
garrison  to  3,000  to  4,000  men,  a  level  already  re- 
jected by  the  West.  The  conference  remained  dead- 
locked and  was  adjourned  sine  die  on  August  5. 

Although  none  of  the  fundamental  problems  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union  were 
solved,  the  atmosphere  felt  more  relaxed  in  1959 
than  it  had  in  many  years.  Early  in  the  year,  Anastas 
Mikoyan,  deputy  premier  of  the  U.S.S.R.,  made  a 
tour  of  the  States,  conferring  with  top  leaders  of 
government  and  industry. 

On  June  28,  Frol  R.  Kozlov,  another  deputy 
premier  of  the  U.S.S.R.,  arrived  in  New  York  to 
open  the  Soviet  Exhibition  of  Science,  Technology, 


and  Culture  at  the  Coliseum  in  New  York  City,  and 
also  toured  the  country.  The  exhibition  itself,  a 
monumental  display  of  Soviet  achievements  in  edu- 
cation, the  arts,  and  sciences,  was  complemented 
by  the  American  exhibition,  which  was  opened  by 
Vice  President  Nixon  in  Moscow  in  July.  There  was 
also  a  constant  exchange  of  artists,  educators,  and 
tourists. 

The  high-point  in  this  exchange  came  in  Septem- 
ber with  Soviet  Premier  Nikita  Khrushchev's  visit 
to  the  United  States.  He  and  President  Eisenhower 
had  three  days  of  discussion  at  Camp  David,  Mary- 
land, before  the  Soviet  Premier  flew  back  to  the 
Soviet  Union.  At  the  end  of  the  Camp  David  talks, 
the  President  said  that  Khrushchev  nad  removed 
any  threat  to  a  negotiated  Berlin  settlement  and 
many  of  the  President's  objections  to  a  summit 
meeting. 

During  the  ten  days  before  the  Camp  David  talks. 
Khrushchev  and  his  party  saw  New  York  City  and 
visited  Mrs.  Eleanor  Roosevelt  at  Hyde  Park.  The 
Premier  addressed  the  United  Nations,  advancing 
the  startling  proposal  that  there  be  a  general  and 
complete  disarmament  within  four  years.  In  Los 
Angeles,  Khrushchev  debated  publicly  with  Spyros 
Skouras,  head  of  the  20th  Century  Fox,  considered 
himself  insulted  by  Mayor  Norris  Poulson's  wel- 
coming speech,  denounced  the  cancellation  of  his 
plans  to  go  to  Disneyland,  and  saw  a  Hollywood 
movie  being  filmed.  Moving  north,  he  was  greeted 
by  enthusiastic  crowds.  In  San  Francisco,  ne  en- 
gaged in  a  debate  with  American  labor  leaders. 
There  he  amplified  the  remark  he  made  at  the  Na- 
tional Press  Club  luncheon  in  Washington  that  the 
issue  of  Hungary  was  a  "dead  rat"  by  asking  not 
to  discuss  "issues  that  divide  us."  In  Iowa,  he  saw 
a  farm  machinery  factory,  visited  a  meat-packing 
plant,  and  drove  from  Des  Moines  to  Coon  Rapids 
to  be  the  guest  of  Roswell  Garst,  businessman  and 
grower  of  hybrid  corn,  who  had  met  Khrushchev 
in  Russia.  At  Garst's  farm  he  met  and  conversed 
with  Adlai  Stevenson.  The  last  stop  before  return- 
ing to  Washington  was  Pittsburgh  where  Khrush- 
chev visited  a  nonstriking  steel  plant  and  addressed 
another  group  of  civic  leaders.  The  tour  ended  with 
the  Camp  David  talks  and  an  invitation  to  President 
Eisenhower  to  visit  the  Soviet  Union  in  the  Spring 
of  I960. 

Shortly  before  Khrushchev's  arrival  in  the  United 
States,  President  Eisenhower  had  made  a  brief  trip 
to  West  Europe  to  discuss  with  Chancellor  Adenauer 
in  Bonn,  Prime  Minister  Macmillan  in  London,  and 
President  de  Gaulle  in  Paris,  his  plans  for  the  forth- 
coming talks  with  the  Soviet  Premier.  He  paid  a 
visit  to  Queen  Elizabeth  at  Balmoral  Castle  in  Scot- 
land, returning  to  Washington  on  September  7. 

December  3-22,  President  Eisenhower  made  a 
tour  of  11  European  and  Asian  nations.  In  Italy, 
December  4-6,  he  conferred  with  President  Gronchi 
and  Premier  Segni,  and  had  an  audience  with  Pope 
John  XXIII.  NATO,  disarmament,  and  the  EEC 
were  main  subjects  of  discussion.  In  Turkey,  De- 
cember 6-7,  he  conferred  with  President  Bayar, 
Premier  Menderes,  and  Foreign  Minister  Zorlu 
about  NATO,  CENTO,  and  the  Turkish  economy. 

Arriving  in  Pakistan  December  7,  he  was  the  guest 
of  President  Ayub  Khan.  Subjects  discussed  were 
Kashmir,  the  Pakistan  economy,  CENTO,  and 
SEATO.  On  December  9,  he  conferred  briefly  with 
King  Mohammed  Zahir  and  Premier  Daud  of  Af- 
ghanistan at  Kabul,  and  flew  to  India  the  same  day. 
The  Kabul  communique"  stressed  disarmament,  U.S. 
economic  aid,  and  continued  Afghani  neutrality. 

In  India  December  9-14,  President  Eisenhower 
met  an  extremely  warm  reception.  He  had  extensive 
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private  talks  with  Prime  Minister  Nehru,  which 
included  discussion  of  Communist  China.  (See  IN- 
DIA.) Public  statements  dealt  with  disarmament, 
peace,  India's  food  problems,  and  "mutual  self- 


On  December  14,  the  President  made  a  brief  visit 
to  Iran,  where  he  addressed  the  Iranian  parliament 
and  conferred  with  the  Shah,  who  emphasized  mil- 
itary preparedness.  In  Greece,  December  14-15,  he 
held  talks  with  Prime  Minister  Karamanlis  on  Greek 
foreign  affairs,  economics,  and  NATO.  After  a  two- 
day  cruise  to  Tunisia,  he  conferred  briefly  there 
with  President  Bourguiba  on  self-determination  and 
development  for  African  and  Asian  peoples.  In 
France,  December  18-21,  the  President  took  part 
in  Western  summit  meetings  with  de  Gaulle, 
Macmillan,  and  Adenauer.  In  Spain,  December  21- 
22,  he  spoke  with  Franco  on  the  possibility  of  Spain's 
entering  NATO  and  on  easing  East- West  tension. 
King  Mohammed  V  of  Morocco  entertained  him  on 
December  22  just  before  his  return  to  the  United 
States.  Talks  with  Moroccan  Premier  Abdullah 
Ibrahim  resulted  in  a  U.S.  promise  to  abandon 
Moroccan  bases  by  the  end  of  1963. 

During  1959,  a  number  of  international  accords 
were  signed.  Burma  accepted  U.S.  aid,  after  six 
years  of  refusing  similar  offers.  Anns  were  sent  to 
Indonesia,  Morocco  and  the  United  States  signed  an 
agreement  on  U.S.  bases  in  that  north  African  coun- 
try. New  Mideast  treaties,  made  necessary  by  the 
withdrawal  of  Iraq  in  1958  from  the  Baghdad  Pact, 
were  signed  with  Iran,  Turkey,  and  Pakistan.  U.S. 
aid  to  Poland  was  cut. 

Late  in  the  year  a  new  "Buy  American"  foreign 
aid  policy  was  announced  by  the  Development  Loan 
Fund  and  the  International  Cooperation  Adminis- 
tration. Inspired  by  the  current  deficit  in  U.S.  bal- 
ance of  payments,  the  new  policy  was  sharply  criti- 
cized by  prominent  American  economists,  who 
pointed  out  that  80  to  90  percent  of  foreign  aid 
funds  were  already  being  used  to  pay  for  exports 
from  the  United  States  and  that,  while  earmarking 
foreign  aid  funds  would  raise  exports  slightly,  it 
would  do  more  harm  in  the  long  run  by  encouraging 
other  countries  to  make  similar  restrictions  on  grants 
and  loans. 

The  Economy.  Behind  the  efforts  to  impose  a  "Buy 
American"  policy  was  the  fear  that  the  American 
dollar,  long  one  of  the  world's  strongest  currencies, 
might  have  to  be  devalued.  Among  the  other  pro- 
posals designed  to  strengthen  the  dollar  were  the 
avoidance  of  inflation  at  home,  harder  selling  abroad 
by  American  businessmen  (through  trade  fairs  as 
well  as  more  familiar  channels,  see  INTERNATIONAL 
TRADE  FAIRS,  OFFICE  OF),  reduction  of  military 
strength  abroad,  an  outright  cut  in  foreign  aid,  and 
restriction  of  imports  into  the  United  States. 

The  entire  question  of  inflation  and  the  ever- 
diminishing  value  of  the  dollar  seemed  vital  to 
Americans  during  1959.  The  cost-of-living  index  was 
125.5  (with  1949  as  100)  for  1959,  a  1.5  percent 
increase  over  1958.  The  bulk  of  this  increase  was 
in  services:  medical  care  (up  4  percent),  personal 
care  (up  3  percent),  reading  and  recreation  (up 
3  percent)  and  other  goods  and  services  (up  3.5 
percent).  Only  food  was  down  (0.8  percent).  The 
Gross  National  Product  declined  by  1.2  percent  in 
the  third  quarter,  largely  because  or  the  steel  strike; 
nevertheless  it  was  estimated  in  December  1959, 
that  the  GNP  for  the  year  would  reach  $480  billion, 
a  record  high  and  8  percent  higher  than  that  for 
1958  ($441.7  billion).  Personal  income  also  con- 
tinued to  rise,  attaining  a  seasonally  adjusted  rate 
of$384.8  billion  in  November  1959. 

On  Jan.  31,  1959,  President  Eisenhower  named 
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Vice  President  Nixon  chairman  of  a  cabinet  com- 
mittee on  Price  Stability  for  Economic  Growth, 
created  to  explore  and  expose  the  problems  of  in- 
flation. On  August  16,  the  committee  made  its  first 
public  report,  stating  that  the  threat  of  inflation 
had  been  averted.  Despite  this  optimistic  report,  on 
September  22,  the  Treasury  increased  interest  rates 
on  Savings  Bonds  from  3.25  to  3.75  percent  if  held 
to  maturity.  On  October  1,  the  Treasury  announced 
an  offering  of  some  $2  billion  worth  of  5  percent 
bonds.  Subscriptions  were  so  heavy  that  the  Trea- 
sury had  to  limit  allotments;  it  sold  eventually  $2.2 
billion  of  these  notes. 

A  few  days  earlier  the  Federal  Reserve  Board 
had  raised  the  rediscount  rate— the  charge  for  loans 
from  Federal  Reserve  Banks  to  commercial  banks— 
from  3.5  to  4  percent,  the  highest  level  since  the 
early  1930's.  Meanwhile  commercial  banks  through- 
out the  country  raised  their  prime  interest  rates  on 
loans  from  4.5  to  5  percent.  Both  moves  were  de- 
signed to  discourage  credit  expansion. 

The  ten-year-old  anti-trust  suit  against  E.  I. 
duPont  de  Nemours  Company  was  settled  on  Oc- 
tober 2.  A  Federal  District  Judge  in  Chicago  ruled 
that  duPont  could  keep  its  23  percent  stock  interest 
in  General  Motors  but  that  it  must  relinquish  voting 
rights  that  had  accompanied  the  holdings. 

T/ie  Stoe/  Strike.  The  U.S.  economy  was  seriously 
disturbed  by  a  strike  of  the  steelworkers  that  shut 
the  mills  for  three  and  a  half  months.  The  strike 
began  on  July  15  following  a  two-week  delay  (re- 
quested by  President  Eisenhower)  after  die  expira- 
tion of  the  old  contract.  Some  500,000  workers  were 
idle;  the  25  basic  steel  producers,  representing  87 
percent  of  the  nation's  steel-making  capacity,  were 
affected.  The  union  demanded  a  151  an  hour  in- 
crease each  year  for  the  two-year  period  of  the 
contract  with  continuation  of  the  cost-of-living  es- 
calator clause.  The  industry  rejected  the  demand, 
offering  a  more  modest  increase  in  exchange  for 
a  modification  of  work  rules  to  offset  increased  labor 
costs  with  increased  productivity.  The  companies 
urged  what  they  called  a  noninflationary  settlement, 
one  that  would  not  necessitate  a  price  raise;  the 
union,  maintaining  that  profits  were  higher  than 
they  had  ever  been,  insisted  that  its  demands  could 
be  met  if  the  profit  margin  were  cut. 

On  August  9,  Secretary  of  Labor  Mitchell  re- 
leased a  fact-finding  report  that  the  President  had 
ordered,  which  stated  that  steel  wages  had  risen 
more  since  January  1950  than  wages  in  most  of 
the  economy.  It  said  also  that  steel  prices  had  risen 
"higher  and  faster  than  wholesale  prices  in  general 
and  much  more  than  retail  prices/'  Each  side 
claimed  the  report  supported  its  position.  On  Sep- 
tember 8  the  strike  entered  its  56th  day  to  become 
the  longest  strike  since  World  War  II.  (The  1952 
steel  strike  lasted  55  days. ) 

The  President  offered  on  September  10  to  name 
a  nongovernmental  fact-finding  board  if  both  sides 
requested  it.  The  unions  did  so  but  the  companies 
refused  the  offer.  Negotiations  broke  off  for  several 
days  but  were  resumed  in  Pittsburgh  October  2.  By 
October  7  it  was  reported  that  some  225,000  work- 
ers in  other  industries  had  been  laid  off  because  of 
the  strike.  Two  days  later  President  Eisenhower  in- 
voked provisions  of  the  Taft-Hartley  Law  by  ap- 
pointing a  three-man  fact-finding  board  to  investi- 
gate the  strike. 

The  board,  headed  by  George  W.  Taylor,  tried 
to  mediate  the  dispute.  Negotiations  were  resumed 
but  both  parties  rejected  the  other's  proposals  and 
on  October  19,  Dr.  Taylor  reported  to  the  President 
that  an  accord  appeared  impossible.  Government 
attorneys  then  applied  for  and  received  an  anti- 
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strike  injunction  for  an  80-day  cooling-off  period 
under  the  Taft-Hartley  Law.  The  injunction  was 
stayed  for  18  days  so  that  the  United  Steel  Workers 
could  appeal;  on  November  7,  the  Supreme  Court 
upheld  the  injunction,  8  to  1,  and  the  steel  mills 
were  reopened.  While  these  legal  steps  were  being 
taken,  Kaiser  broke  the  industry's  solid  front  by 
signing  a  contract  estimated  to  cost  22. 5#  an  hour 
by  the  time  the  contract  expires.  Kaiser  Steel,  which 
represents  only  2  percent  of  total  U.S.  steel  produc- 
tion, was  followed  by  two  other  small  producers, 
Detroit  Steel  and  Granite  City,  both  of  whom  had 
been  badly  hit  by  the  prolonged  strike. 

Negotiations  continued  stalemated  until  Decem- 
ber 27  when  the  steel  companies  reluctantly  began 
company-by-company  talks.  It  was  announced  on 
December  31  that  Vice  President  Nixon  and  Sec- 
retary of  Labor  Mitchell  had  been  conducting  be- 
hind-the-scenes efforts  to  reach  a  settlement.  On 
Jan.  4,  1960,  an  agreement  had  been  reached  and 
resumption  of  the  strike  on  January  26,  at  the  end 
of  the  cooling-off  period,  was  averted.  The  settle- 
ment calls  for  an  increase  of  41  tf  an  hour  over  a 
period  of  30  months,  with  7tf  hourly  raises  Dec.  1, 
1960,  and  Oct.  1,  1962.  Cost-of-hvmg  increases  are 
limited  to  6tf  hourly  until  the  contract  expires  June 
30,  1962.  See  LABOR  CONDITIONS. 

Tfo  Congress.  The  first  session  of  the  predomi- 
nantly Democratic  86th  Congress  sat  from  January 
7  through  September  14. 

The  most  significant  measure  passed  was  the 
Landnim-Griffith  Bill  (The  Labor  Management  Re- 
porting and  Disclosure  Act)  amending  the  Taft- 
Hartley  Act.  An  outgrowth  of  the  McClellan  Com- 
mittee hearings  that  began  in  February  1957,  it 
attempts  to  guarantee  internal  union  democracy  and 
to  limit  certain  abusive  practices.  The  most  debated 
provisions  of  the  act  are  those  requiring  full  report- 
ing of  union  organization  and  activities,  including 
membership  and  finances,  to  the  Secretary  of  Labor, 
and  those  prohibiting  secondary  boycotts  and  "in- 
formational' picketing.  Despite  the  strong  opposi- 
tion of  organized  labor,  the  bill  passed  ootn  the 
Senate,  92  to  2,  and  the  House,  352  to  52. 

The  bulk  of  Congress'  work  was,  however,  the 
national  budget.  President  Eisenhower,  on  January 
19,  submitted  a  budget  balanced  at  approximately 
$77  billion,  with  a  $70  million  surplus.  As  finally 
enacted,  it  was  $73  billion,  more  than  half  of  it 
(about  $39  billion)  for  the  national  defense.  The 
appropriation  includes  sizable  increases  for  mod- 
ernization of  weapons,  enlargement  of  the  Marine 
Corps,  Army  Reserve,  and  National  Guard,  and 
funds  for  a  new  nuclear-powered  aircraft  carrier. 
About  $3.2  billion  was  appropriated  for  Mutual 
Security;  this  was  $1.2  billion  less  than  the  Presi- 
dent's request  and  $223  million  less  than  in  1959. 
The  cumulative  Development  Loan  Fund  was  in- 
creased by  $550  million  to  $1.8  billion,  with  the 
provision  that  no  more  than  $700  million  be  dis- 
bursed in  fiscal  1960. 

A  rider  attached  to  the  Mutual  Security  Bill  pro- 
longed the  life  of  the  Civil  Rights  Commission  for 
two  years  and  set  aside  $500,000  for  its  use.  No 
other  civil  rights  legislation  was  passed  but  the 
Senate  majority  and  minority  leaders  agreed  to 
schedule  consideration  of  substantive  measures  for 
February  1960. 

Just  as  the  conflict  of  interest  between  North  and 
South  prevented  any  effective  civil  rights  legislation, 
the  conflict  between  rural  and  city  interests  kept 
any  sound  agricultural  or  urban  policies  from  emerg- 
ing. A  bill  to  raise  wheat  price  supports  from  75  to 
90  percent  of  parity  in  exchange  tor  a  25  percent 
reduction  of  acreage  was  vetoed  by  the  President. 


The  Agricultural  Trade  Development  and  Assistance 
Act,  which  authorizes  emergency  relief  and  the  sale 
of  food  surpluses  abroad,  was  extended  for  two 
years.  A  proposal  for  grants  of  surplus  foods  to  un- 
derdeveloped countries  was  defeated.  After  vetoing 
two  housing  bills,  the  President  signed  a  third  which 
extends  the  FHA's  mortgage  insurance  authority, 
appropriates  $650  million  for  urban  renewal,  $25 
million  for  cooperative  housing,  and  authorizes  loans 
of  $250  million  for  college  housing  and  $50  million 
for  housing  for  the  elderly.  No  significant  legislation 
was  enacted  in  the  fields  of  education  and  health, 
except  for  appropriations  of  $400  million  to  the  Na- 
tional Institute  of  Health,  much  of  it  for  disease 
research,  and  $186.2  million  (almost  twice  the  Pres- 
ident's request )  for  hospital  construction. 

The  race  into  outer  space  was  another  area  of 
major  Congressional  interest  during  1959.  On  the 
day  Congress  convened,  the  Soviet  "Lunik"  went 
into  orbit  around  the  sun.  Three  months  later  the 
American  Satellite,  Pioneer  IV,  became  the  second 
artificial  planet.  There  was  continuous  debate  in 
Congress  on  how  to  close  the  gap,  and  on  whose 
responsibility  it  was  for  not  having  already  closed 
it.  The  1959  space  appropriations  were  just  slightly 
higher  than  the  total  cost  of  the  government's  agri- 
cultural program.  The  AEG  received  $2.7  billion, 
NASA  $485.3  million,  and  some  $3.8  billion  of  the 
defense  appropriation  was  earmarked  for  research 
and  development. 

Early  in  the  year,  the  President  appointed  Mrs. 
Clare  Boothe  Luce,  former  Ambassador  to  Italy  and 
wife  of  magazine  editor  Henry  Luce,  as  Ambassador 
to  Brazil.  After  a  bitter  fight  in  committee  between 
Mrs.  Luce  and  Senator  Wayne  Morse  of  Oregon, 
the  Senate  finally  confirmed  her,  79-11.  Receiving 
the  news,  Mrs.  Luce  gave  the  press  a  statement  in- 
cluding a  remark  about  Senator  Morse  having  been 
kicked  in  the  head  by  a  horse.  The  Senator  read 
the  statement  into  the  Congressional  Record,  and  in 
the  flare  of  publicity,  Mrs.  Luce  resigned  on  May  1. 

On  June  19  the  Senate  voted  49-46  against  con- 
firmation of  Lewis  L.  Strauss,  ex-chairman  of  the 
AEG,  as  Secretary  of  Commerce.  The  fight  against 
him  was  led  by  Senator  Clinton  P.  Anderson  of 
New  Mexico,  former  chairman  of  the  Joint  Congres- 
sional Committee  on  Atomic  Energy.  The  action 
was  a  logical  consequence  of  the  poor  relations 
Strauss  had  had  with  Congress  during  his  nine-year 
term  as  AEG  chairman.  He  became  the  eighth  man 
in  U.S.  history  to  be  denied  a  cabinet  post. 

Congressional  Hearings.  In  1957  Speaker  of  the 
House  Sam  Rayburn  set  up  the  Special  Subcom- 
mittee on  Legislative  Oversight  to  investigate  the 
Federal  regulatory  agencies.  They  had  been  set  by 
Congress  to  deal  with  the  complex  practical  prob- 
lems of  an  industrial  society  that  the  government 
could  not  otherwise  regulate  except  through  slow 
court  procedures.  The  first  of  these  agencies  was 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  created  by 
Congress  in  1887  to  regulate  the  railroads  and  other 
common  carriers  in  interstate  business.  In  recent 
years  these  20  or  so  administrative  agencies  have 
been  severely  criticized  by  their  own  members  as 
well  as  interested  observers  of  the  system  for  their 
inefficiency  and  their  failure  to  cope  with  the  prob- 
lems of  advancing  technology. 

When  the  House  Committee,  headed  by  Arkansas 
Democrat  Oren  Harris  on  Oct.  6, 1959,  opened  hear- 
ings on  the  fixing  of  television  shows,  it  had  a  recep- 
tive audience.  There  are  over  50  million  television 
sets  in  86  percent  of  all  homes  in  the  United  States. 
Government  control  of  the  industry  is  exercised 
chiefly  through  the  Federal  Communications  Com- 
mission, which  issues  licenses  to  some  561  individual 
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television  stations,  the  vast  majority  of  which  are 
owned  by  or  affiliated  with  one  or  another  of  the 
networks— the  National  Broadcasting  Company,  the 
Columbia  Broadcasting  System,  and  the  American 
Broadcasting  Company— from  which  they  receive  a 
large  share  of  their  programs. 

One  of  the  most  popular  kind  of  shows  in  recent 
years  has  been  the  quiz  show.  The  testimony  the 
Harris  Committee  heard  left  no  doubt  that  most  of 
the  quizzes  were  rigged,  either  directly  by  giving 
the  contestant  questions  or  answers,  or  indirectly  by 
asking  him  questions  he  was  likely  to  know  or  not 
to  know  the  answers  to.  Witness  after  witness  swore 
that  Twenty-One,  Tic-Tac-Dough,  Dotto,  and  the 
$64,000  Challenge  were  fixed. 

The  pressure  mounted  on  Charles  Van  Doren, 
who  had  won  $129,000  on  Twenty-One,  to  testify 
publicly.  When  he  did  not  accept  the  Committee  s 
invitation  to  testify,  he  was  subpoenaed  on  October 
9.  On  November  2,  Van  Doren  appeared  before  the 
Committee,  admitting  that  he  had  been  supplied 
with  questions  and  answers  before  his  appearances 
and  that  he  had  been  coached  on  how  to  make  his 
answers  more  dramatic. 

Having  established  beyond  question  that  quiz 
shows  had  been  rigged,  the  Committee  attempted 
to  fix  responsibility  for  the  fraud.  Mert  Koplin,  ex- 
producer  of  the  $64,000  Question  and  $64,000 
Challenge,  asserted  that  Martin  Revson  of  Revlon, 
Inc.,  sponsor  of  both  shows,  had  instructed  the  pro- 
ducers at  weekly  meetings  whom  to  keep  on  or  crop 
from  the  shows.  In  the  face  of  corroborative  tes- 
timony, Martin  Revson  and  his  brother  Charles 
swore  that  they  had  not  known  the  shows  were 
rigged.  Both  Robert  Kintner,  president  of  NBC, 
and  Frank  Stanton,  president  of  CBS,  denied  that 
network  officials  had  any  complicity  in  the  fixing  of 
quiz  shows,  though  they  admitted  that  they  should 
have  been  more  alert  to  the  danger  signals. 

Sometime  earlier,  John  C.  Doerfer,  chairman  of 
the  FCC,  in  defense  of  his  agency  argued  that  it 
had  carried  out  its  legal  responsibilities  and  that  it 
could  not  interfere  in  the  exercise  of  free  speech. 
Conceding  that  the  shows  were  fraudulent  and  a 
gross  deception,  he  pointed  out  that  "there  are  many 
things  that  arc  fraudulent,  deceitful  and  reprehen- 
sible that  the  law  cannot  reach/'  He  said  that  his 
agency  had  done  all  it  could  since  the  networks  had 
acted  promptly  when  the  frauds  were  uncovered. 
The  Committee  adjourned  November  6  for  one 
month  without  offering  any  proposals  to  curb  the 
abuses  of  public  confidence  it  had  uncovered. 

Another  abuse  of  public  confidence  investigated 
during  the  year  was  the  suborning  of  disc  jockeys 
to  popularize  certain  songs,  particularly  of  the  rock 
'n  rofl  variety.  For  a  fuller  discussion  of  "payola" 
see  Music. 

Civil  Rig/iff  and  Uberf/et.  Although  the  Congress 
extended  the  life  of  the  Civil  Rights  Commission  for 
two  years,  it  did  not  act  on  any  of  its  recommenda- 
tions. Consideration  was  deferred  until  February 
1960  on  establishing  Federal  voting  registrars,  out- 
lawing the  poll  tax,  proscribing  discrimination  in 
employment  and  in  interstate  transportation  and 
connected  facilities,  and  permitting  the  Federal  gov- 
ernment to  take  action  in  lynching  cases.  Most  of 
the  progress  achieved  was  through  the  rulings  of  the 
courts  and  the  enforcement  of  existing  legislation. 

On  January  19  the  Virginia  Supreme  Court  struck 
down  the  State's  "massive  resistance"  laws  against 
racial  integration  in  the  public  schools  as  contrary 
to  the  State  constitution.  On  the  same  day  a  special 
three-judge  Federal  Court  held  that  the  laws  vio- 
lated the  Federal  Constitution  (specifically  the  14th 
Amendment's  guarantee  of  equal  protection  under 


the  law).  Governor  Lindsay  Almond,  addressing  the 
Virginia  State  legislature  on  January  28,  said  that 
the  State  must  bow  to  court  decisions  upholding 
integration  and  that  he  would  not  use  State  troops 
or  police  to  oppose  them.  He  then  asked  for  and 
received  approval  of  bills  repealing  compulsory 
school  attendance  laws  and  providing  tuition  grants 
for  parents  who  wished  to  send  their  children  to 
private  schools.  On  February  2,  integration  of  the 
schools  in  Arlington  and  Norfolk  began  without 
serious  disorder. 

Later  in  the  year  the  law  under  which  Governor 
Orval  Faubus  of  Arkansas  had  closed  the  four  senior 
high  schools  in  Little  Rock  to  prevent  integration 
was  declared  unconstitutional.  The  schools  were 
reopened,  August  12,  on  a  desegregated  basis.  On 
the  first  day,  a  crowd  of  more  than  200  segrega- 
tionists gathered  in  front  of  Central  High,  which 
had  been  the  scene  of  riots  and  public  disorder  in 
1957,  but  this  time  the  crowd  was  kept  under  con- 
trol. The  following  day  five  Negro  students  entered 
the  school  without  incident. 

The  U.S.  Supreme  Court  itself  acted  in  several 
cases  involving  civil  rights.  It  ruled  unconstitutional 
a  Louisiana  law  banning  matches  between  Negro 
and  white  boxers;  the  ruling  was  believed  to  apply 
to  other  interracial  contests  as  well.  By  denying 
certiorari,  it  upheld  the  conviction  of  six  persons  who 
had  cooperated  with  segregationist  John  Kasner  in 
attempting  to  prevent  school  integration  in  Clinton, 
Term.,  in  1957.  By  the  same  means  it  prohibited 
all-white  juries  in  ruling  that  no  Negro  can  be  con- 
stitutionally tried  in  any  county  of  Mississippi  in 
which  there  are  no  registered  Negro  voters  (hence 
no  Negro  jurors ) . 

Grove  Press'  unexpurgated  edition  of  D.  H.  Law- 
rence's novel  Lady  Chatterley's  Lover,  was  barred 
from  the  U.S.  mails  by  Postmaster  General  Sum- 
merfield  who  declared  that  the  book  "taken  as  a 
whole,  is  an  obscene  and  filthy  work."  On  July  28, 
Federal  District  Judge  Frederick  VanPelt  Bryan 
ruled  in  New  York  that  the  book  was  not  obscene 
and  stated  that  "to  exclude  this  book  from  the  mails 
on  the  grounds  of  obscenity  would  fashion  a  rule 
which  could  be  applied  to  a  substantial  portion  of 
the  classics  of  our  literature."  A  month  earlier  the 
U.S.  Supreme  Court  unanimously  upset  a  New  York 
State  ban  on  the  film  version  of  the  book,  five  of 
the  nine  justices  declaring  that  the  provision  under 
which  the  ban  had  been  imposed  was  unconstitu- 
tional. 

In  two  decisions  on  June  8,  the  U.S.  Supreme 
Court  upheld  the  power  of  the  Congress  and  of 
the  States  to  investigate  subversion.  On  June  29,  it 
struck  down  the  government's  security  program 
covering  3  million  defense  workers,  holding  that 
neither  the  Congress  nor  the  President  had  author- 
ized a  program  in  which  suspects  were  denied  the 
right  to  confront  and  cross-examine  their  accusers. 
Similar  decisions  in  the  past  had  prompted  the 
American  Bar  Association  to  urge  Congress  to  enact 
"remedial  legislation"  wherever  the  Court's  decisions 
had  weakened  internal  security.  Shortly  before  the 
ABA's  recommendations  were  made  public,  Chief 
Justice  Earl  Warren  resigned  from  the  association. 

Mftc«//on«ous.  The  opening  of  the  St.  Lawrence 
Seaway  (q.v.)  in  April  is  expected  to  have  im- 
portant economic  and  political  results,  since  it  per- 
mits movement  of  ocean  vessels  directly  to  mid- 
western  lake  ports. 

With  the  repeal  of  prohibition  in  Oklahoma,  only 
one  State,  Mississippi,  still  remains  dry. 

In  Louisiana,  Governor  Earl  Long,  brother  of 
Huey  Long  who  was  assassinated  in  1936,  was  con- 
fined briefly  to  a  mental  hospital. 
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Senator  Theodore  Francis  Green  resigned  at  the 
age  of  91  as  chairman  of  the  Senate  Foreign  Rela- 
tions Committee,  and  was  succeeded  by  53-year-old 
Senator  Fulbright 

At  the  end  of  the  year,  John  L.  Lewis,  at  79. 
announced  his  retirement  as  president  of  the  United 
Mine  Workers,  a  post  he  had  held  for  40  years. 
Among  his  accomplishments  were  the  unionization 
of  steel,  automobile,  and  rubber  industries,  and 
the  initiation  of  industry-finance  welfare  and  pen- 
sion funds.  Lewis  was  succeeded  by  UMW  vice 
president  Thomas  Kennedy,  72. 

A  full  year  before  the  party  conventions  to  nomi- 
nate presidential  candidates  for  the  national  elec- 
tions in  1960,  Senator  Hubert  Humphrey,  Democrat 
from  Minnesota,  informally  announced  his  candi- 
dacy. A  formal  announcement  was  issued  on  De- 
cember 30.  By  year's  end  no  other  Democrats  had 
formally  declared  themselves  candidates,  but  Sena- 
tors John  Kennedy,  Lyndon  Johnson,  and  Stuart 
Symington  were  all  probable  candidates.  Adlai 
Stevenson  was  also  considered  a  serious  contender, 
desoite  his  repeated  denial  that  he  would  run.  The 
field  was  much  smaller  among  the  Republicans: 
Vice  President  Nixon's  primacy  was  uncontested 
until  the  election  of  Nelson  Rockefeller  to  the  gov- 
ernorship of  New  York  State.  However,  Governor 
Rockefeller  withdrew  from  the  race  on  December 
26,  virtually  assuring  the  nomination  of  Richard 
Nixon. 

During  the  year  the  United  States  successfully 
launched  ten  satellites  of  various  descriptions  (see 
ASTRONOMY,  NASA,  and  SATELLITES,  ARTIFICIAL), 
and  announced  plans  to  send  a  man  into  space  with- 
in the  next  few  years.  — SUSAN  V.  BRADY 
UNIVERSAL  COPYRIGHT  CONVENTION.  The  Univer- 
sal Copyright  Convention  came  into  force  on  Sept. 
16,  1955.  At  the  end  of  1959,  the  following  34 
states  had  joined  the  convention:  Andorra,  Argen- 
tina, Austria,  Brazil,  Cambodia,  Chile,  Costa  Rica, 
Cuba.  Czechoslovakia,  Ecuador,  France,  Federal 
Republic  of  Germany,  Haiti,  Iceland,  India,  Ireland, 
Israel,  Italy,  Japan,  Laos,  Lebanon,  Liberia,  Liech- 
tenstein, Luxemburg,  Mexico,  Monaco,  Pakistan. 
Philippines,  Portugal,  Spain,  Switzerland,  United 
Kingdom,  United  States,  and  the  Holy  See.  The 
following  states  signed  the  convention  but  have  not 
yet  joined  it:  Australia,  Belgium,  Canada,  Denmark, 
Finland,  Guatemala,  Honduras,  the  Netherlands, 
Nicaragua,  Norway,  Peru,  San  Marino,  Salvador, 
Sweden,  Uruguay,  and  Yugoslavia. 

The  preparatory  work  on  the  Universal  Copy- 
right Convention  was  done  by  Unesco  with  the 
cooperation  of  many  experts.  The  convention  was 
adopted  during  an  intergovernmental  conference 
held  in  Geneva,  Switzerland,  in  1952. 

Article  XI  of  the  convention  established  an  Inter- 
governmental Copyright  Committee  to  study  prob- 
lems concerning  the  application  and  operation  of 
the  convention  and  problems  concerning  the  inter- 
national protection  of  copyright.  It  is  to  inform  the 
member  states  about  its  activities.  The  committee's 
fourth  session  was  held  in  Munich  in  1959  under 
the  chairmanship  of  Professor  Eugen  Ulmer  ( Fed- 
eral Republic  of  Germany).  The  agenda  included, 
aside  from  topics  dealing  with  the  convention,  the 
following  items:  activities  of  Unesco  tending  to- 
ward the  preparation  of  an  international  agree- 
ment for  the  protection  of  performers,  recorders, 
and  broadcasters;  protection  of  works  of  applied  art, 
designs,  and  models;  double  taxation  of  copyright 
royalties;  copyrirfit  in  cinematographic  works;  co- 
ordination of  publications  dealing  with  copyright 
law;  and  protection  of  the  works  of  certain  interna- 
tional organizations.  The  next  session  of  the  com- 


mittee will  be  held  in  London  in  the  fall  of  1960. 
UNIVERSALIST  CHURCH  OF  AMERICA.  Modern  day 
Universalism  emphasizes  the  universal  aspiration  of 
man  toward  the  good  life  as  evidenced  in  the  wis- 
dom and  ethics  of  all  the  great  world  faiths.  Uni- 
versalists  who  advocate  salvation  by  character, 
freedom  of  individual  belief,  and  the  validity  of 
the  scientific  method  will  vote  in  May  1960,  on 
merger  with  the  American  Unitarian  Association. 
There  are  388  local  units  (constituency  81,500). 
UNIVERSAL  POSTAL  UNION  (UPU).  A  specialized 
agency  of  the  United  Nations  since  July  1,  1948, 
with  headquarters  at  Bern,  Switzerland,  it  has 
worked  for  85  years  toward  faster,  better,  and  more 
economical  mail  service  throughout  the  world.  Es- 
tablished on  July  1,  1875,  the  Union  now  counts 
almost  every  country  in  the  world  among  its  mem- 
bers. With  the  admission  of  the  Republic  of  Guinea 
and  the  trust  territory  of  Somaliland  under  Italian 
administration,  UPU  had  reached  the  100-member 
mark  by  1959. 

The  Union's  aim  is  to  secure  the  organization  and 
improvement  of  the  various  postal  services  and  to 
promote,  in  this  sphere,  the  development  of  inter- 
national collaboration.  When  it  was  founded,  mem- 
bers agreed  on  two  basic  principles:  that,  for  a  fee, 
every  member  would  have  the  right  to  use  every 
other  member's  transport  services  for  mail  and  that 
a  country  receiving  another's  mail  would  deliver  it 
without  charge.  The  Union  holds  a  congress  every 
five  years,  but  special  congresses  may  be  called  at 
the  request  of  the  members.  The  Executive  and 
Liaison  Committee,  established  in  1947,  directs  the 
Union's  work  between  congresses. 

In  1959,  a  subcommittee  was  set  up  to  develop 
direct  technical  assistance  among  member  countries. 
UPU's  Consultative  Commission  on  Postal  Studies 
had  studies  under  way  on  subjects  such  as  mech- 
anization and  automation  in  letter  sorting,  auto- 
matic facing  of  postal  items,  standardization  of 
the  wording  of  addresses  on  envelopes,  mechaniza- 
tion in  sorting  parcels,  automatic  stamp-vending 
machines,  and  organization  of  counter  service  in 
post  offices. 

Problems  relating  to  UPU's  organization,  to  postal 
regulations  and  international  mail  charges  were 
studied  by  a  number  of  Executive  and  Liaison  Com- 
mittee subcommittees.  These  subcommittees  ex- 
amined questions  of  airmail  charges  in  relation  to 
the  introduction  of  jet  planes,  the  regulation  of  air 
transport  of  dangerous  goods,  the  possibility  of 
drawing  up  a  system  of  transit  charges  better 
adapted  to  present  conditions,  and  replacement  of 
the  existing  international  reply  coupon  by  a  new 
international  postage  stamp.  Still  another  subcom- 
mittee continued  work  on  a  multilingual  dictionary 
of  postal  terms.  It  is  expected  to  prepare,  by  1962, 
lists  and  definitions  of  several  hundred  postal  terms 
in  seven  languages.  UPU's  International  Bureau  kept 
member  postal  administrations  informed  of  the  re- 
sults of  UPU  inquiries  and  of  developments  in  other 
countries,  served  as  a  clearing  house  for  various 
postal  accounts,  and  maintained  a  loan  service  so 
that  members  could  obtain  films,  books,  and  other 
material  on  postal  subjects. 

UNIVERSITIES  AND  COLLEGES.  Over  46  million  Amer- 
icans, almost  a  quarter  of  the  entire  population, 
were  attending  some  kind  of  school  in  1959.  A  total 
of  3,402,297  students  were  enrolled  in  colleges  and 
universities,  seeking  degree  credits.  This  was  190,- 
000  above  last  year  s  total.  It  was  estimated  that  by 
1970  enrollment  would  be  double  this  figure,  about 
7.5  million.  There  were  200,000  college  teachers 
in  1959;  by  1975  that  number  is  also  expected  to 
double.  In  1958  about  366,000  bachelor's  degrees 
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were  granted;  by  1970  the  annual  total  is  expected 
to  reach  718,000. 

The  fall  1959  enrollment  for  men  was  2,173,797; 
for  women  1,228,500.  These  were  record  figures. 
The  enrollment  of  first-time  students  was  826,969, 
an  increase  of  45,894  or  5.9  percent  over  the  figure 
for  1958.  The  rise  in  1958  over  1957  was  slightly 
higher,  7  percent.  These  figures  represent  a  total 
of  1,952  institutions  of  higher  learning. 

TOTAL  FALL  ENROLLMENT,  BY  STATE 


State 

Fall  1959 

Fall  1958 

Alabama    .                  .    .. 

.     .     .          46,138 

44,036 

Alaska 

2,767 

1,977 

Arizona 

32,785 

29,607 

Arkansas 

23,529 

23,054 

California 
Colorado 

408,465 
44,308 

386,520 
44,778 

Connecticut 

46,400 

43,332 

Delaware 

6,434 

6,865 

Florida 

64,607 

59,573 

Georgia 

47,564 

48,739 

Hawaii 

9,645 

8,399 

Idaho       . 

11,082 

10,829 

Illinois 

182,721 

173,222 

Indiana 

89,322 

85,852 

Iowa 

.  .    .      .           54,063 

51,919 

Kansas 

50,102 

48,194 

Kentucky 

43,652 

42,703 

Louisiana 

53,996 

52,479 

Maine 

11,561 

11,992 

Maryland 

50,365 

46,029 

Massachusetts 

127,779 

125,951 

Michigan       . 

152,294 

143,962 

Minnesota 
Mississippi 
Missouri 

71,777 
33,102 
79,360 

70,163 
30,250 
77,012 

Montana 

11,923 

11,235 

Nebraska 

31,298 

30,525 

Nevada 

3,708 

3,354 

New  Hampshire 

11,556 

10,866 

New  Jersey 
New  Mexico 

82,039 
16,575 

73,268 
15,554 

New  York 
North  Carolina 

338,716 
66,410 

326,846 
61,872 

North  Dakota 

13,242 

12,618 

Ohio 

164,375 

156,385 

Oklahoma 

55,763 

53,105 

Oregon 
Pennsylvania 
Rhode  Island 
South  Carolina 

40,421 
179,084 
17,473 
31,232 

38,530 
175,061 
16,677 
29,764 

South  Dakota 
Tennessee 

13,989 
59,886 

14,610 
56,910 

Texas       .               ... 

179,322 

175,854 

Utah 
Vermont 

30,378 
8,325 

30,972 
8,060 

Virginia 
Washington     

53,206 
62  350 

54,104 
57  385 

West  Virginia             .    . 

28,255 

27^918 

Wisconsin 

70,478 

67,596 

Wyoming 

6,540 

6,362 

District  of  Columbia 

.      .           44,583 

41,738 

Service  Schools 

12,328 

11,808 

Canal  Zone      .   . 

...                248 

214 

Guam            .... 

707 

576 

Puerto  Rico      .     . 

.    .             24,069 

21,352 

Total 

3,402,297 

3,258,556 

The  universities  and  colleges  reporting  largest 
enrollments  for  fall  1959  were:  University  of  Cali- 
fornia (all  campuses)  44,816,  University  of  Min- 
nesota 35.882,  State  University  of  New  York  (all 
campuses)  35,801,  New  York  University  32,631, 
City  College  of  New  York  31,796,  and  the  Uni- 
versity of  Illinois  28,772.  Other  schools  with  more 
than  25,000  students  are  the  University  of  Wis- 
consin, the  University  of  Michigan,  and  Columbia 
University. 

URANIUM.    According  to  the  Department  of  Mines 
and  Technical  Surveys  at  Ottawa,  Canada's  output 


of  uranium  oxide  (U*Oa)  was  13,461  short  tons  in 
1958  (double  the  1957  production).  Its  value  of 
$286  million  was  greater  than  any  other  metal  pro- 
duced in  Canada  in  1958.  Canada  exports  primarily 
to  the  United  States,  United  Kingdom,  Switzerland, 
and  West  Germany.  Other  important  producing 
countries  in  1958  were  the  Union  of  South  Africa 
6,246,  Belgian  Congo  3,450,  Australia  700,  and 
France  606  tons.  Data  released  by  the  Transvaal 
and  Orange  Free  State  Chamber  of  Mines  ( Union  of 
South  Africa)  indicate  4,841  tons  of  uranium  oxide 
produced  during  the  first  nine  months  of  1959. 

United  States.  According  to  the  U.S.  Bureau  of 
Mines  uranium  concentrate  production  in  1958  was 
12,560  tons  of  UsOs,  valued  at  $238  million,  an 
increase  of  45  percent  over  production  in  1957. 
Output  in  1959  was  expected  to  be  about  18.000 
tons  of  UaOi  valued  at  more  than  $300  million. 
Producing  States  in  order  of  value  of  mine  produc- 
tion were  Utah,  New  Mexico,  Colorado,  Wyoming, 
Arizona,  Washington,  South  Dakota,  Alaska,  Cali- 
fornia, Nevada,  and  Montana.  A  total  of  23  uranium 
mills  were  in  operation  in  the  United  States  at  the 
end  of  1958.  —BERENICE  B.  MITCHELL 

URUGUAY.  A  South  American  republic  situated  in 
the  southeastern  portion  of  the  continent  between 
Brazil  and  Argentina.  Area:  72,172  sq.mi.  Pop. 
(1958  est):  2,700,000.  Chief  cities:  Montevideo 
(capital)  922,885  inhabitants,  Paysandu  60,000. 
Salto  60,000,  Mercedes  44,900,  Rivera  40,000,  and 
Treinta  y  Tres  21,500. 

Religion  and  Education.  Elementary  education  is 
compulsory  and  both  primary  and  secondary  edu- 
cation are  free.  The  1,803  primary  schools  haci  243,- 
646  students  in  1956.  In  1957  the  196  secondary 
schools  had  47,454  students.  The  University  of  the 
Republic  in  Montevideo  had  about  5,000  students. 
Illiteracy  exists  now  only  in  the  more  remote  areas 
and  only  among  the  older  age  groups.  The  prevail- 
ing religion  is  Roman  Catholicism  although  church 
and  state  are  separated  and  complete  religious  free- 
dom exists.  Spanish  is  the  language  of  the  country. 

Production.  The  major  production  activity  is  sheep 
and  stock  raising  which  is  conducted  on  about  60 
percent  of  the  total  land  area.  Mixed  fanning  and 
ranches  occupy  about  20  percent  of  the  land  and 
agricultural  pursuits  occupy  about  7  percent.  The 
wool  clip  for  1959-60  was  about  77,000  metric 
tons.  Animals  and  animal  products  made  up  95 
percent  of  all  exports.  Agricultural  products  include 
wheat  (an  estimated  525,000  metric  tons  in  1959), 
linseed,  barley,  oats,  rice,  sugar,  and  fruit. 

Foreign  Trade.  Total  imports  in  1958  were  valued 
at  U.S.$135  million;  exports,  U.S.$139  million.  Prin- 
cipal commodities  imported  were  unrefined  sugar, 
crude  petroleum,  medicinal  products,  newsprint, 
iron,  machinery,  and  vehicles.  Export  products  were 
meat  and  meat  products,  hides,  wool,  and  agricul- 
tural produce. 

Transportation  and  Communications.  There  were  in 
1956  about  4.859  mi.  of  paved  highways  and  about 
21,000  mi.  of  unimproved  roadway.  About  775  mi. 
of  river  transportation  is  available.  The  four  main 
railroads  maintain  1,928  mi.  of  track.  The  most 
important  airport  is  at  Carrasco.  In  1957  there  were 
122,600  telephones.  The  first  television  station  be- 
gan operation  in  1956. 

Finance.  The  estimated  national  budget  for  1958 
was  expected  to  balance  at  about  731  million  pesos. 
On  Dec.  31,  1957,  the  public  debt  stood  at  1,318 
million  pesos.  The  peso  exchanged  in  November 
1959  at  the  free  rate  of  one  peso  equal  to  U.S. $0.089. 

Government.  The  government  is  headed  by  a  plural 
executive  system  consisting  of  a  nine-man  council 
with  six  votes  required  for  a  majority.  The  general 
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assembly  consists  of  the  senate  (31  members)  and 
the  chamber  of  deputies  (99  members),  elected 
irom  the  19  departments.  There  is  universal  and 
compulsory  suffrage  for  all  literate  adults.  President 
of  the  Council:  Martin  Etchegoyen. 

Events,  1959.  On  March  1,  the  nationalist  party 
( Blancos )  assumed  political  power  for  the  first  time 
after  93  years  of  Colorado  rule.  Rival  groups  within 
the  party,  in  a  last-minute  compromise,  selected 
Martin  Etchegoyen,  a  67-year-old  attorney,  to  pre- 
side over  the  nine-man  executive  council  and  act 
as  head  of  state  for  one  year.  The  main  problem 
facing  the  new  government  was  a  declining  economy 
and  finances,  and  the  administration  was  expected 
to  pursue  a  more  liberal  economic  policy. 

Senor  Etchegoyen,  with  two  other  council  mem- 
bers, represents  the  Herrerista  faction  of  the  Blancos 
party.  Three  other  members  were  selected  from  the 
ruralist  group  of  the  same  party,  who  follow  the 
leadership  of  Benito  Nardonc.  The  other  three  seats 
of  the  council  were  occupied  by  the  minority  rep- 
resentation of  the  Colorado  party.  Nardone's  faction 
wishes  to  change  the  collegiate  system  of  govern- 
ment by  means  of  a  constitutional  amendment  and 
return  to  the  presidential  system  abandoned  in  1951. 
In  April,  Luis  Alberto  Hen-era,  the  85-year-old 
chief  of  the  nationalist  party,  died,  adding  more 
troubles  to  the  divided  nationalists,  who  were  com- 
peting among  themselves  for  the  distribution  of 
government  jobs. 

Th«  Economy-  Despite  government  efforts,  a  trade 
deficit  of  $37  million  was  anticipated  at  the  end 
of  1959.  Gold  reserves  were  at  a  dangerous  low 
and  the  cost  of  living  continued  to  mount.  The 
wheat  harvest  (1959-60  crop)  was  expected  to  be 
small,  and  the  government  negotiated  for  a  loan 
of  100,000  tons  of  wheat  from  Argentina.  Wool 
exports  increased,  with  the  Soviet  Union  the  best 
customer,  but  the  price  was  lower  than  the  previous 
year.  The  meat  supply  was  poor,  mainly  oecause 
the  government  packing  houses  were  unable  to  pay 
cash  and  the  cattle  growers  sold  on  the  black  mar- 
ket. The  U.S.  government  reduced  the  duties  on 
Uruguayan  canned  meat  and  approved  a  $10  million 
agricultural  loan. 

The  government  announced  a  new  economic 
policy  in  September.  A  reform  bill  proposed  a 
devaluation  of  the  peso  to  stop  the  inflationary 
trend.  The  bill  also  provided  for  the  reorganization 
of  banking  to  put  effective  controls  on  credits,  and 
the  creation  of  a  direct  income  tax. 

Torrential  rains  brought  the  worst  floods  in  Uru- 
guay's history,  leaving  thousands  homeless  and  se- 
riously affecting  agricultural  and  cattle  production. 
Strife**.  A  series  of  strikes  were  caused  primarily 
by  the  cost  of  living  increase  (21  percent  during 
the  first  five  months  of  1959)  and  workers'  demands 
for  wage  increases.  In  June,  35,000  public  em- 
ployees held  a  24-hour  strike  demanding  quick  ap- 
proval of  the  1959  departmental  budget  which 
included  a  pay  increase.  In  October,  10,000  govern- 
ment employees  of  the  National  Bank  struck  for 
higher  pay.  The  government  offered  them  a  10  per- 
cent increase,  and  when  this  was  rejected  by  the 
union,  the  employees  were  dismissed.  The  workers 
accepted  the  10  percent  increase  and  returned  to 
their  jobs,  ending  the  two-week  strike.  Because  of 
labor  conditions,  the  general  assembly  gave  the 
executive  council  extraordinary  powers  to  curb 
strikes  when  essential  public  services  were  affected. 

—MIGUEL  JORRIN 

UTAH.  A  mountain  State.  Area:  84,916  sq.mi.  Pop. 
(1959  est.):  880.000.  Chief  cities  (1950  census): 
Salt  Lake  City  (capital)  182,121,  Ogden  57,112, 
Provo  28,937,  Logan  16,832. 


Nickname,  The  Beehive  State.  Motto,  Industry. 
Flower,  Sego  Lily.  Tree.  Blue  Spruce.  Bird,  Seagull. 
Song,  Utah,  We  Love  Thee.  Entered  the  Union,  Jan. 
4, 1896.  See  EDUCATION.  SCHOOLS,  VITAL  STATISTICS. 
Finance.  For  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30,  1958. 
general  revenue  amounted  to  $124.8  million;  ana 
general  expenditure,  $127.9  million.  Borrowing  dur- 
ing the  fiscal  year  amounted  to  $1.8  million;  debt 
redemption  was  $363,000. 

Elections.  There  were  no  general  elections  for 
major  state-wide  office  in  1959. 

Legislation.  The  Utah  legislature  met  in  regular 
session  from  January  12  through  March  13  and  in 
special  session  from  May  28  to  May  29.  General 
fund  appropriations  for  tne  1959-61  biennium  were 
increased  by  more  than  $10  million  to  $91.9  mil- 
lion. In  addition,  obligations  to  the  Uniform  School 
Fund  were  raised  $16.7  million  to  a  total  of  $78.4 
million,  and  $34.9  million  was  appropriated  in  ad- 
dition from  special  funds  for  tne  next  biennium 
compared  to  $28.1  million  in  the  biennium  just 
passed.  Total  spending  will  approximate  $200  mil- 
lion as  against  $160  million  in  1957-59.  State  in- 
come tax  withholding  was  extended  to  include  non- 
residents as  well  as  residents.  An  independent  State 
Insurance  Department  was  established  and  the  in- 
surance supervision  of  the  Department  of  Business 
Regulations  was  discontinued. 

Education  measures  included  an  increase  in  the 
State  financed  school  support  program  from  $4,800 
to  $5,150  per  classroom  unit.  A  training  and  care 
program  for  handicapped  children  was  instigated. 
The  legislature  established  a  revolving  fund  of 
$5  million  for  use  by  the  Road  Commission  in  right- 
of-way  purchases.  Health  and  welfare  measures  in- 
cluded the  creation  of  a  State  Committee  on  Aging, 
passage  of  a  basic  science  law  to  govern  the  healing 
arts,  and  provision  for  certification  and  regulation 
of  psychologists.  The  Western  Interstate  Corrections 
Compact  was  ratified.  Labor  legislation  included  an 
increase  in  workmen's  compensation  benefits  and  a 
lengthening  of  the  benefit  period  from  26  to  39 
weeks.  A  country-wide  optional  sales  tax  of  0.5  per- 
cent for  support  of  municipal  and  county  govern- 
ments was  authorized. 

Officers,  1959.  Governor,  George  Dewey  Clyde; 
Lieut.  Governor,  none,  Secretary  of  State,  Lamont 
F.  Toronto;  Attorney  General,  Richard  Callister; 
State  Treasurer,  Sherman  Preece;  State  Auditor,  Sid 
Lambourne. 

VANADIUM.  According  to  records  of  the  U.S.  Bu- 
reau of  Mines,  world  production  of  vanadium  in 
1958  decreased  to  4,231  short  tons  compared  with 
4,295  in  1957.  The  chief  producers  outside  the 
United  States  are  South- West  Africa  (435  tons  in 
1958)  and  Finland  (316  tons).  The  United  States 
produced  about  71.6  percent  of  the  total,  or  3,030 
short  tons  of  recoverable  vanadium  in  1958  com- 
pared to  3,691  in  1957.  So  much  vanadium  is  pro- 
duced as  a  by-product  of  uranium  mining  that  dis- 
posal of  the  unused  surplus  has  created  an  industry 
problem.  Stocks  at  consumers'  plants  were  276  short 
tons  at  the  close  of  the  year  1958  and  356  tons  at 
the  end  of  June  1959.  Consumption  of  vanadium 
in  the  United  States  for  the  first  six  months  of  1959 
was  1,114  tons.  Vanadium  is  used  primarily  in 
manufacturing  high-speed  steel  and  other  alloy  steel. 
Other  uses  are  in  cast  irons  and  alloys  and  in  chem- 
icals. Approximately  81  percent  of  the  total  con- 
sumption of  vanadium  reported  in  1958  was  in  the 
form  of  ferrovanadium.  —BERENICE  B.  MITCHELL 
VATICAN  CITY.  Vatican  City  celebrated  in  1959  its 
30th  birthday.  The  Lateran  treaty  between  Italy 
and  the  Vatican  creating  the  world's  tiniest  state 
were  signed  on  June  6,  1929.  Vatican  City  covers 
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108.7  acres  within  the  city  of  Rome.  It  is  a  nation 
in  miniature.  Its  railroad  line  is  the  shortest  in  the 
world-300  yards.  It  has  only  about  1,000  citizens. 
Yet,  as  the  dwelling  place  of  the  Pope,  and  the 
seat  of  the  central  administrative  organs  of  the 
church,  it  is  the  geographical  center  of  Catholicism. 

In  the  first  full  year  of  his  reign,  Pope  John 
XXIII  effected  many  changes  in  the  state  of  which 
he  is  the  sole  legislative,  judicial,  and  executive 
ruler.  Against  tradition,  he  left  the  Holy  City  during 
the  year  for  hospital  visits  in  Rome,  visits  to 
churches,  and  on  one  occasion  to  visit  a  prison.  He 
talked  often  with  employes  about  their  needs  and 
families  and,  as  a  result  of  these  talks,  put  into 
effect  on  July  1  a  new  pay  scale  providing  an  aver- 
age 25  percent  increase. 

About  one  third  of  the  citizens  of  the  Vatican 
serve  in  the  papal  military  and  police  forces.  About 
100  of  these  make  up  the  famed  Swiss  guard,  now 
in  their  454th  year  of  service.  Other  citizens  of 
the  Vatican  are  the  Cardinals  who  serve  under  the 
Pope  in  the  various  congregations  which  form  the 
Curia,  papal  diplomatic  envoys  to  some  60  nations, 
various  chief  officials  of  the  Holy  See,  and  the  fam- 
ilies of  prominent  laymen  in  the  papal  service. 

Vatican  City  has  one  newspaper,  L'Osservatore 
Romano  (Roman  Observer).  A  semi-official  organ 
of  the  Holy  See,  it  prints  encyclicals  and  papal 
addresses.  The  city  also  has  a  radio  station  which 
broadcasts  in  39  languages. 

Events,  1959.  The  first  ambassador  of  the  United 
Arab  Republic  presented  his  credentials  during  the 
year  to  oring  to  34  the  number  of  ambassadors 
accredited  to  the  Holy  See.  Chiefs  of  state  of  at 
least  nine  nations  visited  the  Vatican.  They  included 
Mohammed  Riza  Pahlevi  of  Iran,  King  Hussein  of 
Jordan,  President  Giovanni  Gronchi  of  Italy,  Presi- 
dent Achmed  Sukarno  of  Indonesia,  President  Celal 
Bayar  of  Turkey,  President  Charles  de  Gaulle  of 
France,  King  Paul  and  Queen  Frederica  of  Greece, 
President  Habib  Bourguiba  of  Tunisia,  and  Prince 
Rainier  and  Princess  Grace  of  Monaco.  On  Decem- 
ber 6,  the  Pope  was  visited  by  President  Eisenhower 
of  the  United  States. 

Restoration  work  continued  during  the  year  on 
the  Raphael  frescoes  in  the  Vatican  museums.  Work 
was  completed  on  the  picture  of  the  Bolsena  Mass, 
one  of  the  series  which  the  great  Renaissance  artist 
painted  on  fresh  plaster.  In  many  places  the  plaster 
had  buckled  dangerously  and  was  about  to  fall  to 
the  floor.  —ROBERT  KEANE 

VENEZUELA.  A  South  American  republic  with  bor- 
ders on  Colombia,  Brazil,  and  British  Guiana.  Area: 
352,143  sq.mi.  Pop.  (1959  est):  6,512,000.  Prin- 
cipal cities  (1957):  Caracas  (capital)  1,125,678, 
Maracaibo  383,478,  Barquisimeto  171,055,  Valencia 
126,372,  Maracay  105,682. 

Education  and  Religion.  Primary  education  is  com- 
pulsory and  free.  In  September  1959,  more  than  a 
million  children  attended  grammar  school  and  85,- 
000  were  in  secondary  schools.  There  are  universi- 
ties in  Maracaibo,  Merida,  and  Caracas.  Complete 
religious  freedom  exists  although  Roman  Catholicism 
is  generally  practiced.  Spanish  is  the  national  lan- 
guage. 

Production.  Almost  50  percent  of  the  population  is 
engaged  in  farming  but  agriculture  actually  ac- 
counts for  only  about  8  percent  of  the  national  in- 
come. The  principal  industry  is  petroleum  produc- 
tion; in  1959  the  crude  petroleum  output  was  over 
2.8  million  bbl.  a  day.  Venezuela  is  the  world's 
second  largest  oil  producer.  Agricultural  production 
for  1958  in  metric  tons  included  corn  340,000, 
coffee  50,000,  and  cacao  15,000.  Also  produced  are 
iron  ore  (a  record  16  million  metric  tons  in  1958), 


petroleum  products,  diamonds  (85,565  carats  in 
1958),  gold  (2.36  million  grams  in  1958),  asphalt, 
asbestos,  and  manganese.  There  are  also  rich  forest 
resources. 

Foreign  Trade.  Exports  in  1958  were  valued  at 
7,777  million  bolivars;  imports  at  4,783  million 
bolivars.  Crude  petroleum  and  derivatives  provided 
over  90  percent  of  total  exports.  Other  exports  were 
iron  ore.  coffee,  sugar,  and  cacao.  Principal  imports 
included  pipes  and  fittings,  machinery,  vehicles, 
ships  and  boats,  industrial  chemicals,  construction 
materials  and  equipment,  and  foodstuffs. 

Finance.  The  national  budget  for  1957-58  amounted 
to  $1.7  billion,  of  which  $250  million  could  not  be 
met  out  of  income.  The  1958-59  budget  also  had 
a  deficit.  At  the  end  of  1959  international  reserves 
were  at  U.S. $700  million.  There  has  been  a  multiple 
exchange  rate  for  the  bolivar  for  over  20  years.  For 
nonpetroleum  exports,  it  has  been  stable  at  U.S. $0.30 
since  1941. 

Government.  Venezuela  consists  of  20  states,  two 
territories,  and  a  Federal  district.  Congress  is  com- 
posed of  a  senate  of  40  members  and  a  chamber 
of  deputies  of  160  members.  Congress  meets  in  its 
regular  100-day  session  on  April  19  each  year.  Fol- 
lowing the  civilian-military  overthrow  of  the  Jime- 
nez regime  (January  1958)  the  country  was  ruled 
by  an  eight-man  junta  until  the  presidential  and 
congressional  elections.  President:  R6mulo  Betan- 
court,  elected  December  1958. 

Eventi,  1959.  The  Political  Year.  On  February  13, 
Venezuela's  newly-elected  President,  R6mulo  Be- 
tancourt,  was  inaugurated  in  the  Hall  of  Congress 
in  Caracas.  In  his  inaugural  speech,  Senor  Betan- 
court  announced  that  he  would  govern  with  a  coali- 
tion composed  of  his  own  party  (Democratic  Action), 
the  Republican  Democratic  Union,  and  the  Chris- 
tian Socialists,  and  that  he  would  exclude  the  Com- 
munist party  from  the  administration.  Because  of 
the  economic  and  fiscal  crisis  bequeathed  by  the 
dictatorship  of  Perez  Jimenez,  Betancourt  noted, 
the  tasks  confronting  his  coalition  government  were 
formidable. 

The  year  was  not  a  quiet  one.  In  August,  and 
again  in  October,  violence  broke  out  in  the  capital. 
The  first  disturbance,  a  riot  in  which  four  people 
were  killed  and  26  injured,  broke  out  when  3,000 
workers  gathered  to  protest  the  resignation  of  a 
popular  director  of  Public  Works.  The  government 
temporarily  suspended  constitutional  guarantees, 
and  order  was  soon  restored. 

In  October  an  outbreak  of  terrorist  attacks,  which 
was  thought  to  presage  a  coup  d'£tat,  resulted  in 
the  arrest  of  more  than  100  suspects,  and  a  general 
mobilization  of  national  guard  and  police  units. 
Among  those  arrested  were  a  number  of  people 
linked  with  the  former  dictator,  General  Jimenez. 

The  economy.  There  were  both  gains  and  setbacks 
in  the  economic  sphere.  Most  wholesale  and  retail 
businesses  were  in  satisfactory  condition,  and  lead- 
ing merchants  were  optimistic.  Oil  production,  on 
which  so  much  of  the  economy  depends,  was  ahead 
of  1958.  On  the  other  hand  there  was  a  decline  in 
dollar  reserves,  amounting  to  about  $50  million  in 
the  first  eight  months  of  1959.  At  the  end  of  August, 
the  dollar  reserves  were  $850  million,  compared  to 
$990  million  a  year  earlier.  Bank  deposits  totaled 
$1.41  billion  as  against  $1.2  billion  in  1958,  but 
credit  was  tightened.  The  government  issued  state- 
ments promising  fair  treatment  to  foreign  capital 
and  the  Minister  of  Development  urged  foreign 
capital  to  enter  the  country,  especially  in  projects 
relating  to  fields  in  which  the  country  was  under- 
developed. 

After  seven  months  of  study,  a  government  com- 
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mission  in  July  announced  a  program  of  agrarian 
reform.  There  were  no  provisions  for  the  division 
of  estates,  and  limits  were  set  on  the  size  of  farms. 
Expropriations  are  to  be  limited  to  uncultivated 
land,  and  will  be  accomplished  through  the  regular 
courts.  Additional  land  will  be  made  available  to 
poor  fanners  from  sizable  government-owned  re- 
serves. The  plan  includes  provisions  for  the  improve- 
ment of  nutrition  levels  for  the  rural  population, 
which  are  still  very  low.  Recent  statistics  show  that 
46  percent  of  the  Venezuelan  farm  families  earn 
about  $20  a  month.  To  administer  the  agrarian 
plan,  an  Agrarian  Reform  Institute  was  proposed 
and  credits  to  farmers  will  be  handled  by  a  special 
government  bank.  It  is  hoped  that  the  program  will 
improve  farm  production  and  provide  raw  mate- 
rials for  new  industries.  —MIGUEL  JowifN 
VERMICULITE.  According  to  figures  compiled  by  the 
U.S.  Bureau  of  Mines,  world  production  of  vermicu- 
lite  in  1958  was  estimated  at  215,797  short  tons 
compared  with  225,586  tons  in  1957.  In  1958  about 
76  percent  of  the  world  total  was  produced  by  the 
United  States,  23  percent  by  the  Union  of  South 
Africa,  and  minor  quantities  by  India,  Argentina, 
Southern  Rhodesia,  Kenya,  and  Tanganyika.  Sales 
in  the  United  States  of  vermiculite  increased  to 
190,564  short  tons  in  1958  compared  with  183,987 
tons  in  1957.  —BERENICE  B.  MITCHELL 
VERMONT.  A  New  England  State.  Area:  9,609 
sq.mi.  Pop.  ( 1959  est. ) :  372,000.  Chief  cities  ( 1950 
census):  Montpelier  (capital)  8,599,  Burlington 
33,155,  Rutland  17,659. 

Nickname,  The  Green  Mountain  State.  Motto, 
Freedom  and  Unity.  Flower,  Red  Clover.  Bird, 
Hermit  Thrush.  Song,  Hail,  Vermont.  Entered  the 
Union,  Mar.  4,  1791.  See  EDUCATION,  SCHOOLS, 
VITAL  STATISTICS. 

Finance.  For  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30,  1958, 
general  revenue  amounted  to  $56.85  million;  and 
general  expenditure,  $65.5  million.  Borrowing  dur- 
ing the  fiscal  year  amounted  to  $12.8  million. 

Elections.  There  were  no  general  elections  for  ma- 
jor state-wide  office  in  1959. 

Legislation.  The  Vermont  legislature  met  in  regular 
session  from  January  7  to  June  11.  Total  general 
fund  appropriations  voted  by  the  legislature 
amounted  to  $53.7  million  for  the  next  biennium. 
Other  appropriations  included  $32.5  million  for 
highways  and  $5.1  million  for  the  University  of 
Vermont.  A  new  3  percent  tax  on  rooms  and  meals 
at  hotels,  motels,  and  tourist  homes  was  adopted 
and  the  tax  on  cigarettes  was  raised  from  5tf  to  7tf 
per  pack. 

Special  aid  was  authorized  for  construction  of 
school  buildings  for  retarded  children,  and  the  State 
Department  of  Education  was  authorized  to  accept 
funds  made  available  under  the  National  Defense 
Education  Act. 

Health  and  welfare  measures  included  an  in- 
crease under  the  four  categorical  relief  programs. 
An  Interdepartmental  Council  on  Mental  Health 
was  adopted  and  the  Interstate  Compact  on  Men- 
tal Health  was  ratified. 

Workmen's  compensation  for  some  injuries  was 
increased,  as  were  benefits  for  total  disability  and 
death.  Unemployment  compensation  benefits  were 
raised  and  the  maximum  period  of  payments  was 
lengthened  to  39  weeks  during  periods  of  high  un- 
employment. Revocation  of  driver  licenses  for  out- 
of-state  convictions  was  authorized  and  another 
measure  provided  for  implied  consent  for  chemical 
tests  for  intoxication. 

A  $3  million  highway  bond  issue  was  approved. 
The  State's  participation  in  the  Interstate  Commis- 
sion on  the  Lake  Champlain  Basin  was  provided 


for  and  the  Water  Conservation  Board  was  directed 
to  undertake  a  special  study  of  ground  and  surface 
water  resources. 

Officers,  1959.  Governor,  Robert  T.  Stafford:  Lieut. 
Governor,  Robert  S.  Babcock;  Secretary  ot  State, 
Howard  E.  Armstrong;  Attorney  General,  Frederick 
A.  Reed;  State  Treasurer,  George  H.  Amidon;  State 
Auditor,  David  V.  Anderson. 

VETERANS  ADMINISTRATION.  At  the  year's  end,  the 
population  of  living  veterans  in  the  United  States 
was  22,610,000.  About  67  percent  or  15,223,000 
had  served  in  World  War  IL  A  total  of  5,463,000. 
including  949,000  of  the  World  War  II  group,  had 
served  coiring  the  Korean  conflict;  the  rest  served 
in  earlier  wars  and  in  peacetime. 

The  Veterans  Administration,  an  independent 
agency  of  the  U.S.  government  since  1930,  is  charged 
with  administering  benefits  provided  by  law  for  the 
nation's  veterans  and  their  dependents.  Among  these 
are  the  educational  and  guaranteed  loan  programs, 
designed  to  help  veterans  in  their  readjustment  to 
civil  life.  By  Dec.  1,  1959,  more  than  two  fifths  of 
the  Korean  veterans  (2,310,000)  had  used  their 
privileges  under  the  Korean  GI  Bill  to  acquire  some 
form  of  post-service  training.  College  courses  and 
on-the-job  or  on-the-fann  training  are  provided. 
More  than  one  half  took  college  training;  and  most 
of  these  chose  highly  skilled  or  professional  objec- 
tives. The  program,  which  has  provided  trained 
workers  in  critical  shortage  occupations,  comes  to 
an  end  on  Jan.  31,  1965. 

The  GI  loan  program,  in  mid-1959,  reacted  briefly 
and  favorably  to  the  passage  of  Public  Law  86-73, 
authorizing  an  increase  in  the  maximum  allowable 
interest  rate  for  GI  loans  from  4.75  percent  to  5.25 
percent.  Loan  applications  in  July  were  19,300  as 
against  an  average  of  17,000  for  the  months  just 
previous.  In  August,  however,  applications  were 
back  on  the  17,000  plateau.  Application  figures 
dropped  to  15,725  in  November.  The  cumulative 
total  for  loans  guaranteed  under  the  World  War 
II  and  Korean  GI  Bill  programs,  however,  passed 
the  5.7  million  mark  in  November  1959.  About  95 
percent  of  the  loans  were  for  homes;  total  loans 
amounted  to  nearly  $48  billion,  of  which  VA  guar- 
anteed nearly  $25  billion.  World  War  II  veterans 
have  until  July  25,  1960,  to  apply  for  GI  loans,  and 
up  to  one  full  year  after  that  time  to  complete  loan 
arrangements.  For  Korean  veterans,  the  deadline  is 
Jan.  31,  1965. 

Among  the  other  benefits  administered  by  VA 
are  rehabilitative  and  compensatory  programs  for 
veterans  disabled  as  a  result  of  service,  and  benefits 
for  the  families  of  deceased  veterans.  As  of  Dec.  1, 
1959,  more  than  62,000  disabled  Korean  veterans 
had  taken  training  to  overcome  the  handicaps  of 
their  disabilities.  Disability  compensation  rates  for 
wartime  service  range  from  $19  a  month  for  10 
percent  disability  to  $225  for  100  percent  disability. 

In  another  program,  education  for  war  orphans, 
children  of  persons  who  died  of  a  service-connected 
injury  or  illness,  and  who  generally  are  between 
age  18  and  23,  may  be  eligible  for  training  in  a 
wide  variety  of  schools,  including  colleges. 

The  Veterans  Pension  Act  of  1959,  effective  July 
1, 1960,  provides  a  sliding  scale  formula  for  pension 
benefits.  Those  on  the  pension  rolls  prior  to  that 
date  have  a  choice  of  remaining  under  the  earlier 
system,  in  some  cases  more  advantageous  to  them, 
or  of  coming  under  the  new  law,  which  will  allow 
higher  pensions  to  those  with  little  or  no  income. 
As  an  example  of  payments  under  the  new  law, 
veterans  with  no  dependents  get  $85  a  month  if 
their  income  is  less  than  $600.  $70  if  it  is  $600  to 
$1,200,  and  $40  if  it  is  $1,200  to  $1,800. 


Widows  and  orphans  of  World  War  II  and  the 
Korean  War  are  now  eligible  for  pension  on  the 
same  basis  as  widows  ana  orphans  of  World  War 
I  veterans.  They  need  only  snow  that  the  veteran 
was  in  active  service  90  days  or  more  and  was  dis- 
charged under  other  than  dishonorable  conditions. 

As  of  Dec.  1,  1959,  VA  was  operating  a  network 
of  170  hospitals  for  the  treatment  of  ill  and  disabled 
veterans;  beds  were  also  made  available  in  some 
non-VA  hospitals.  The  average  daily  patient  load 
was  more  than  114,000;  more  than  half  were  being 
treated  for  mental  illness.  A  nuclear  reactor,  first 
of  its  type,  was  installed  at  the  Omaha,  Neb.,  hos- 
pital. The  VA,  with  the  Bureau  of  Standards,  de- 
veloped a  method  of  using  electronic  data  processing 
in  electrocardiography  studies.  The  agency  also  set 
up  a  division  of  epidemiology,  which  will  use  rec- 
ords from  VA  hospitals  in  every  State,  altitude,  and 
climate  of  the  country  to  pinpoint  the  geographic 
distribution  of  multiple  sclerosis  and  other  diseases; 
established  a  special  division  of  research  in  prob- 
lems of  aging;  and  continued  its  cooperative  studies 
in  the  National  Cancer  Chemotherapy  program. 

On  Dec.  1,  1959,  there  were  333,000  World  War 
I  veterans  holding  U.S.  government  life  insurance 
policies  with  a  face  value  of  $1.46  billion.  A  total 
of  5,326,000  World  War  II  veterans  were  carrying 
National  Service  Life  Insurance  totaling  nearly  $35 
billion,  and  292,000  Korea  veterans  held  special  life 
insurance  worth  nearly  $6  billion.  The  VA  admin- 
isters a  number  of  other  benefits  for  veterans  and 
their  dependents.  Among  these  are  programs  pro- 
viding automobiles  for  the  seriously  disabled,  wheel- 
chair housing  grants  for  other  disabled  veterans, 
and  a  guardianship  service. 

— SUMNER  G.  WHITTIER 

VETERANS  OF  FOREIGN  WARS  (VFW).  A  national  or- 
ganization with  a  membership  of  1.3  million,  its 
highest  point  since  1947.  The  national  headquarters 
is  in  Kansas  City,  Mo.  There  are  50  State  groups 
and  approximately  10,000  individual  posts.  The 
organization  motto  is:  'Honor  the  dead  Dy  helping 
the  living."  During  1959  over  600,000  individual 
community  service  projects  were  completed,  includ- 
ing a  $500,000  cancer  research  clinic  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Minnesota.  The  VFW  youth  programs 
encompassed  5  million  young  Americans  during 
1959;  the  organization  also  sponsors  over  1,200  Boy 
Scout  troops.  A  new  $2  million  office  building  was 
opened  in  Washington,  D.C.  John  W.  Mahan  of 
Helena,  Mont.,  served  as  national  Commander-in- 
Chief  until  Sept.  4,  1959,  when  he  was  succeeded 
by  Louis  G.  Feldman  of  Hazelton,  Pa.,  at  the  na- 
tional convention  in  Los  Angeles.  The  1960  national 
convention  will  be  held  in  Detroit,  Mich.,  August 
21-26. 

VIETNAM.  Formerly  the  principal  component  of 
French  Indochina,  the  divided  country  of  Vietnam 
borders  on  China  to  the  north,  Laos  and  Cambodia 
on  the  west.  On  the  south  it  is  washed  by  the  Gulf 
of  Siam,  in  the  east  by  the  South  China  Sea.  Total 
area:  127,300  sq.mi.  Communist-ruled  North  Viet- 
nam comprises  roughly  half  the  country's  area.  Pop. 
( 1957  est. ) :  14,500,000.  South  Vietnam  is  western- 
oriented.  Pop.  (1958  est.):  13  million.  The  dividing 
line  between  the  two  states  is  the  17th  parallel, 
decided  upon  by  the  Geneva  Conference  in  1954, 
which  ended  eight  years  of  fighting  between  Com- 
munist-led Vietnamese  nationalists  and  French  colo- 
nial troops.  Capitals:  (North  Vietnam)  Hanoi,  and 
(South  Vietnam)  Saigon. 

Education  and  Religion.  In  January  1959,  in  the 
southern  zone  there  were  5,545  primary  schools 
with  1,071,176  students,  363  secondary  schools  with 
138,928  students.  In  1957,  the  National  University 
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at  Saigon,  with  five  faculties,  had  2,841  students. 

For  centuries,  Vietnam  was  a  tributary  state  of 
the  Chinese  empire,  and  its  civilization  has  been 
strongly  influenced  by  its  neighbor.  Buddhism, 
heavily  tinctured  by  Taoism  and  Confucianism,  is 
the  principal  religion.  In  1956  there  were  about  a 
million  Catholics  in  the  southern  zone.  Cao  Daism, 
an  indigenous  sect  founded  in  1926,  synthesizing 
Christianity,  Buddhism,  and  Confucianism,  claimed 
1.5  million  adherents  at  the  end  of  1954. 

Production  and  Trad*.  Rice  is  the  principal  crop 
in  both  zones,  with  rubber  an  important  export 
crop  in  the  south.  The  important  mineral  resources 
are  in  the  north  and  include  anthracite  coal,  tin, 
iron  ore,  and  phosphates. 

North  Vietnam  is  struggling  to  industrialize  on 
the  Communist  pattern  with  aid  from  Communist 
China  and  the  Soviet  Union.  South  Vietnam  has 
received  large  amounts  of  U.S.  aid,  now  running 
at  the  rate  of  approximately  $185  million  per  year. 
In  addition,  American  military  aid  pays  for  the 
salary  and  upkeep  of  South  Vietnam's  150,000-man 
army.  In  1958  South  Vietnam's  total  exports  came 
to  only  $57  million  compared  to  $232  million  worth 
of  imports. 

Government.  South  Vietnam  has  been  a  republic 
since  1955,  when  former  Emperor  Bao  Dai  was 
deposed  as  Chief  of  State  and  Ngo  Dinh  Diem  was 
elected  President.  South  Vietnam  has  a  single-cham- 
ber legislature  and  concentrates  strong  powers  in 
the  hands  of  the  president. 

The  Democratic  Republic  of  Vietnam  (North 
Vietnam)  is  headed  by  President  Ho  Chi  Minh. 
Effective  control  is  in  the  hands  of  the  Communist 
Lao  Dong  (Workers)  party,  supported  by  the  Father- 
land Front.  Marshal  Vo  Nguyen  Giap  heads  North 
Vietnam's  armed  forces,  which  are  believed  to  be 
over  twice  as  large  as  those  of  South  Vietnam. 

Events,  1959.  South  Vietnam.  Land  reform  continued 
to  make  progress  in  South  Vietnam  during  1959. 
Under  a  program  set  up  with  the  advice  of  Ameri- 
can expert  Wolf  Ladejinsky,  the  Vietnamese  gov- 
ernment will  redistribute  2  million  acres  by  the 
end  of  1960,  making  land  available  to  312,000  hith- 
erto landless  households.  The  Vietnamese  program, 
milder  than  the  earlier  Japanese  and  Formosan  pro- 
grams, forces  landlords  to  surrender  acreage  in  ex- 
cess of  245  acres  to  the  government  for  disposal 
to  tenants  or  landless  cultivators.  The  landlords  are 
compensated  10  percent  in  cash,  the  rest  in  bonds 
that  can  be  used  either  to  pay  taxes  or  to  buy  shares 
in  government-owned  industries.  This  program  has 
the  double  purpose  of  equalizing  land  ownership 
and  shifting  investment  from  landholding  into  in- 
dustry. It  reduces  rents  to  25  percent  of  the  main 
crop— about  half  the  usual  rent. 

Long-drawn-out  negotiations  with  Japan  for  war 
reparations  were  successfully  concluded  in  May. 
Japan  agreed  to  pay  $39  million  over  die  next  five 
vears  in  goods  and  services.  Japan  also  agreed  to 
loan  South  Vietnam  $7.5  million  for  purchasing 
equipment  and  materials  and  to  supply  a  $9.1  mil- 
lion commercial  loan  to  build  a  chemical  plant.  The 
agreement  drew  protests  from  Communist  North 
Vietnam,  which  Japan  does  not  recognize,  but  which 
previously  had  said  it  would  not  demand  any  repara- 
tions from  Japan  at  all,  although  both  North  and 
South  Vietnam  suffered  damage  from  Japanese  oc- 
cupation during  World  War  II. 

Internal  security  remained  a  problem  in  South 
Vietnam.  When  the  country  was  partitioned  in  1954 
and  Communist  troops  withdrew  to  the  north,  the 
Communists  left  a  strong  underground  organization, 
with  caches  of  arms  and  ammunition.  Security  in 
rural  areas  has  been  often  troubled;  minor  govern- 
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ment  officials  have  been  periodically  assassinated, 
and  American-supplied  equipment  damaged  or  de- 
stroyed. In  May  the  government  promulgated  a 
sweeping  new  law  setting  the  death  penalty,  with- 
out any  right  of  appeal  from  a  trial  by  military 
court,  for  anyone  attempting  "sabotage"  against 
crops,  cattle,  military  installations,  factories,  houses, 
pagodas,  and  churches. 

In  August,  elections  were  held  throughout  South 
Vietnam  for  a  new  national  assembly.  Out  of  the 
assembly's  123  seats,  78  were  won  by  the  govern- 
ment-sponsored Movement  for  the  National  Revolu- 
tion. Most  of  the  remaining  seats  were  taken  by 
independents  who  supportea  the  government.  Only 
two  opposition  candidates  were  elected,  and  neither 
was  allowed  to  take  his  seat  when  the  new  assembly 
was  opened  October  5.  The  government  justified 
its  suppression  of  the  opposition  by  citing  the  need 
for  unity  and  for  continued  vigilance  against  Com- 
munist subversion  attempts. 

North  Vietnam.  Pressure  on  peasants  to  join  agri- 
cultural cooperatives  as  a  first  step  toward  collec- 
tivization was  stepped  up,  and  the  government 
claimed  that  by  the  end  of  1960  almost  all  peasant 
families  would  have  joined  elementary  cooperatives. 
However  the  pace  of  socialization  was  slow,  when 
compared  with  neighboring  Communist  China.  In 
April  1959,  only  7.3  percent  of  peasant  families 
were  members  of  cooperatives,  and  there  was  no 
sign  of  any  movement  to  emulate  Communist 
China's  example  by  establishing  people's  communes. 
In  February,  Hanoi  Radio  said  North  Vietnam's 
first  steel  mill  was  being  built  at  the  wartime  capital 
of  Thai  Nguyen  with  Chinese  Communist  technical 
and  financial  aid  and  that  it  would  be  finished  in 
1960.  Its  initial  capacity  will  be  100,000  tons. 

North  Vietnam's  major  activity  during  1959,  how- 
ever, was  in  foreign  affairs.  It  protested  periodically 
against  what  it  termed  the  Laotian  governments 
suppression  of  the  Communist-tinged  Neo  Lao  Hak 
Xat  party  and  the  imprisonment  of  Neo  Lao  Hak 
Xat  leader  Prince  Souphanouvong.  During  the  sum- 
mer of  1959,  the  Laotian  government  claimed  that 
North  Vietnamese  troops  nad  invaded  the  former 
Communist-ruled  border  provinces  of  Sam  Neua  and 
Phong  Saly.  The  North  Vietnamese  claimed  that 
fighting  going  on  in  these  two  provinces  was  ex- 
clusively between  Laotian  government  forces  and 
domestic  Communist  guerrillas,  and  called  for  re- 
activation of  the  International  Armistice  Control 
Commission  (consisting  of  Canada,  India,  and  Po- 
land) for  Laos.  A  UN  subcommittee  which  visited 
Laos  to  sift  Laotian  and  North  Vietnamese  charges 
and  counter  charges  reported  in  November  that  it 
could  find  no  definite  evidence  of  a  North  Viet- 
namese invasion.  Since  then  the  tension  between 
Laos  and  North  Vietnam  appears  to  have  eased. 

— TAKASHI  OKA 

VIRGINIA.  A  South  Atlantic  State.  Area:  40,815 
sq.mi.  Pop.  (1959  est):  3,992,000.  Chief  cities  (1950 
census):  Richmond  (capital)  230,310,  Norfolk  213,- 
513,  Roanoke  91,921,  Portsmouth  80,039,  Alexandria 
61,787,  Lynchburg  47,727. 

Nickname,  The  Old  Dominion.  Motto,  Sic  Sem- 
per Tyrannis  ( Thus  Ever  to  Tyrants ) .  Flower,  Doc- 
wood.  Bird,  Cardinal.  Song,  Carry  Me  Back  to  Old 
Vtrgtnnj/.  Entered  the  Union,  June  25,  1788.  See 
EDUCATION,  SCHOOLS,  VITAL  STATISTICS. 

Finance  For  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30,  1958, 
general  revenue  amounted  to  $368.9  million;  and 
general  expenditure,  $453  million.  Borrowing  dur- 
ing the  fiscal  year  amounted  to  $9.08  million;  and 
debt  redemption  was  $1.03  million. 

Elections.  In  November  there  was  balloting  for  all 
members  of  the  General  Assembly  and  all  of  the 


county  constitutional  officers.  Republican  strength 
in  the  legislature  was  cut  from  eight  to  six. 

legislation.  There  was  no  regular  session  of  the 
legislature  in  1959  but  there  was  a  special  session 
from  January  28  to  April  24. 

Officers,  1959.  Governor,  J.  Lindsay  Almond,  Jr.; 
Lieut.  Governor,  A.  E.  S.  Stephens;  Secretary  of  the 
Commonwealth,  Martha  B.  Conway;  Attorney  Gen- 
eral, A.  S.  Harrison,  Jr.;  State  Treasurer,  E.  B. 
Pendleton,  Jr.;  Auditor  of  Public  Accounts,  J.  Gor- 
don Bennett. 

VIRGIN  ISLANDS,  U.S.  A  group  of  50  islands  and 
cays  lying  approximately  40  miles  east  of  Puerto 
Rico  and  formerly  known  as  the  Danish  West  Indies. 
The  islands  were  bought  by  the  United  States  for 
$25  million  in  1917.  Area  of  the  three  main  islands: 
133  sq.mi.  Pop.  (1957  est.):  24,000.  Individual 
islands  (1954):  St.  Thomas  28  sq.mi.,  13,811  in- 
habitants; St.  Croix  84  sq.mi.,  12,096,  St.  John  20 
sq.mi.,  747.  Capital:  Charlotte  Amalie  on  St.  Thomas 
(11,463  inhabitants).  . 

Education.  Education  through  high  school  is  tree 
and  compulsory.  In  1955  there  were  5,536  pupils 
in  primary  schools,  2,350  in  secondary  schools,  and 
338  children  attended  pre-school  instruction.  Eng- 
lish is  the  language  commonly  used. 

Production  and  Trade.  The  chief  occupations  are 
sugar  cultivation  and  cattle  raising.  Rum,  bay  rum, 
and  handicrafts  are  produced.  The  port  of  St. 
Thomas  is  an  important  refueling  station  for  ships 
Imports  from  the  United  States  in  1957  were  valued 
at  U.S.$14,279,593,  exports  to  the  United  States  at 
U.S.$5,210,485. 

Finance.  Total  available  revenues  during  fiscal  1957 
amounted  to  $18,945,447,  of  which  $3,841,589  came 
from  local  sources.  The  remainder  was  met  by 
matching  funds  and  Federal  appropriations  for  es- 
sential public  projects.  Expenditures  for  1957  totaled 
$15,082,726.  p  TO 

Government.  During  the  first  14  years  of  U.S.  con- 
trol, the  islands  had  a  Naval  government.  They  now 
have  the  status  of  an  organized  but  unincorporated 
Territory  of  the  United  States.  In  1931  jurisdiction 
was  transferred  from  the  Navy  Department  to  the 
Department  of  the  Interior  ana  a  civil  governor  was 
appointed  by  the  President.  Congress  passed  an  Or- 
ganic Act  for  the  islands  in  1936,  which  organized 
the  Territory  and  allowed  for  a  greater  measure  of 
political  freedom.  A  Revised  Organic  Act  was  ap- 
proved on  July  22,  1954.  This  Act  provides  for  a 
single  treasury  and  single  legislature  with  11  mem- 
bers to  be  elected  by  popular  vote-six  at-large,  two 
from  the  District  of  St.  Croix,  two  from  the  District 
of  St.  Thomas  and  one  from  the  District  of  St.  John; 
no  elector  may  vote  for  more  than  two  at-large  can- 
didates. An  11  -member  Senate  was  elected  in  No- 
vember 1958.  Governor:  John  David  Merwin,  ap- 
pointed in  August  1958. 

VITAL  STATISTICS.  The  National  Office  of  Vital  Sta- 
tistics, U.S.  Department  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare,  registered  an  estimated  4,249,000  live 
births  during  1959.  The  birth  rate  for  the  year  was 
24.1  per  1,000  population,  about  the  same  as  the 
rate  of  24.3  in  1958.  Taking  unregistered  births  into 
account,  the  1959  estimated  total  births  stood  at 
4,292,000,  compared  with  4,250,000  for  1958.  Data 
for  Alaska  were  included  in  the  United  States  total 
for  the  first  time  in  1959. 

The  provisional  estimate  for  the  number  of  mar- 
riages in  1959  is  1,494,000  (8.5  per  1,000  popula- 
tion). The  annual  marriage  rate  is  slightly  higher 
than  for  1958  (final  rate,  8.4  per  1,000),  but  lower 
than  the  rate  for  any  other  year  since  1920,  except 
that  for  1932. 
The  provisional  death  rate  for  1959  was  9.4  per 
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1,000,  about  1  percent  lower  than  the  rate  for  1958. 
The  figure  is  based  on  1,660,000  reported  deaths 
during  1959.  The  provisional  infant  mortality  rate 
(deaths  under  one  year  of  age  per  1,000  live  births) 
was  26.4,  or  1.9  percent  under  the  1958  figure. 

U  S.  VITAL  STATISTICS— LIVE  BIRTHS,  DEATHS 
AND  MARRIAGES  BY  STATES  FOR  1959 


Live 

Deaths 

Mar- 

State 

births 

(all  ages) 

riages 

Maine 
New    Hampshire 

22,910 
12,854 

10,980 
6,810 

6,967 
7,230 

Vermont 
Massachusetts 

9,172 

4,495 

3,315 
45  727 

Rhode  Island 
Connecticut 

19,282 
55,112 

8,753 
23,002 

S>53 
17,455 

New  York     . 
New    Jersey 
Pennsylvania 

363,136 
125,686 
246,655 

176,354 
56,429 
120,246 

122,344 
39,357 
67,952 

Ohio 

231,931 

91,142 

66,748 

Indiana 

111,361 

43,106 

42,028 

Illinois 

236,446 

99,483 

87,200 

Michigan 
Wisconsin 

197,053 
98,618 

66,515 
37,293 

57,435 
25,733 

Minnesota 

87,417 

31,934 

23,220 

Iowa 

65,105 

28,383 

25,202 

Missouri 
North  Dakota 

102,198 
17,002 

47,393 
5,343 

35,858 
4,280 

South  Dakota 

18,183 

6,637 

5,885 

Nebraska 

33,792 

13,775 

10,818 

Kansas 

50,805 

20,489 

15,918 

Delaware 
Maryland 
District  of  Columbia 

11,705 
68,992 
33,083 

4,126 
26,870 
10,100 

2,382 
41,493 
8,377 

Virginia 
West    Virginia 

91,718 
42,902 

32,823 
17,773 

38,044 
14,168 

North    Carolina 
South    Carolina 

111,561 
59,823 

36,367 
19,523 

29,984 
39,629 

Georgia 

102,908 

33,822 

48,689 

Florida 

112,057 

45,675 

39,343 

Kentucky 
Tennessee 

75,153 
83,541 

28,862 
33,364 

27,530 
29,783 

Alabama 
Mississippi 

82,054 
61,449 

28,624 
20,714 

30,763 
20,404 

Arkansas 
Louisiana 
Oklahoma 

41,224 
92,172 
50,666 

16,739 
28,647 
21,546 

18,543 
22,829 
30,100 

Texas 

252,193 

73,040 

93,253 

Montana 

17,392 

6,490 

6,231 

Idaho 

17,018 

5,297 

9,341 

Wyoming 

8,026 

2,647 

3,044 

Colorado 
New  Mexico 
Arizona 

43,980 
29,509 
.       34,975 

15,004 
6,332 
10,046 

15,497 
5,657 
10,171 

Utah 

25,355 

5,999 

6,928 

Nevada 

7,010 

2,613 

60,361 

Washington 

64,799 

26,382 

28,912 

Oregon 
California 

36,316 
355,288 

16,630 
129,897 

10,190 
101,503 

Alaska 

7,087 

1,208 

1,746 

Source  •  National  Office  of  Vital  Statistics 

VOCATIONAL  REHABILITATION,  Offlc.  of.  This  agency 
of  the  U.S.  Department  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare  provides  leadership  and  technical  assistance 
for  the  State-Federal  program  of  vocational  rehabil- 
itation of  the  disabled,  and  administers  Federal 
grants  to  State  vocational  rehabilitation  and  other 
qualified  agencies.  Vocational  rehabilitation  is  a 
public  service  designed  to  develop,  preserve,  or 
restore  the  capacities  of  physically  and  mentally 
handicapped  persons  for  suitable  employment. 

During  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30,  1959,  the 
State  rehabilitation  agencies  prepared  80,739  dis- 
abled persons  of  working  age  for  jobs  and  helped 
to  establish  them  in  employment.  The  agencies 
are  in  each  of  the  States,  the  District  of  Columbia, 
Puerto  Rico,  Guam,  and  the  Virgin  Islands.  They 
provide  physical  restoration  and  psychiatric  ser- 
vices, counseling  and  guidance,  vocational  training, 
and  job  placement  or  establishment  of  persons  in 
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small  businesses.  A  medical  examination,  at  no  cost 
to  the  applicant,  is  the  primary  determinant  for 
eligibility  for  services,  bv  ascertaining  whether  the 
applicant  has  a  reasonable  prospect  of  being  em- 
ployable after  services  are  provided. 

Aside  from  enabling  new  thousands  of  disabled 
persons  to  enter  competitive  employment,  the  voca- 
tional rehabilitation  program  reduces  dependency, 
and  brings  a  return  to  Federal  and  State  govern- 
ments by  removing  those  persons  from  public  assis- 
tance rolls,  and  by  the  taxing  of  their  earnings. 

Almost  16,000  of  those  who  were  rehabilitated  in 
fiscal  1959  received  public  assistance  at  some  time 
during  their  rehabilitation,  at  an  estimated  amount 
of  $15  million.  More  than  three  fourths  of  the 
rehabilitants  were  unemployed  when  their  services 
began.  Those  who  had  been  employed  were  earning 
at  the  aggregate  rate  of  about  $25  million  a  year, 
generally  in  unsafe,  unsuitable  or  part-time  work. 
In  their  first  full  year  of  employment,  the  entire 
group  will  have  earnings  at  the  rate  of  about  $156 
million.  It  is  further  estimated  that  rehabilitated 
persons  will,  during  the  remainder  of  their  working 
lives,  pay  at  least  $10  in  Federal  income  taxes  for 
every  Federal  dollar  spent  on  their  rehabilitation. 

The  total  of  Federal  grants  for  vocational  reha- 
bilitation in  fiscal  1959  was  $56.3  million.  They 
included  grants  to  States  in  support  of  their  basic 
rehabilitation  programs  in  the  amount  of  about  $45.5 
million,  matched  by  about  $28  million  in  State 
funds;  grants  to  States  to  extend  and  improve  their 
programs,  amounting  to  approximately  $1  million, 
matched  by  State  funds  of  $343,000;  grants  to  edu- 
cational and  training  institutions  to  support  instruc- 
tion in  medicine,  counseling,  physical  therapy,  and 
other  subjects  allied  to  rehabilitation,  about  $4.8 
million;  and  grants  to  State  agencies  and  private 
nonprofit  organizations  in  the  amount  of  about  $5 
million  for  new  and  continued  research  and  de- 
monstration projects. 

By  the  end  of  fiscal  1959,  there  were  243  projects 
approved  for  research  or  demonstration  since  the 
beginning  of  the  program  in  1955.  An  important 
part  of  this  phase  of  rehabilitation  was  the  estab- 
lishment of  42  demonstration  projects  in  various 
parts  of  the  country,  to  provide  mass  demonstration 
of  new  knowledge  coming  out  of  research  in  rela- 
tion to  several  of  the  more  severe  forms  of  dis- 
ability. 

A  growing  segment  of  the  rehabilitation  program 
is  the  establishment  of  more  communitv  rehabilita- 
tion centers  for  specific  disabilities  and  for  centers 
of  the  comprehensive  type.  Since  passage  of  the 
Medical  Facilities  Survey  and  Construction  Act  of 
1954,  which  modified  the  Hill-Burton  hospital  con- 
struction legislation,  to  provide  Federal  funds  to 
aid  the  construction  of  rehabilitation  facilities,  114 
facilities  have  been  built  or  approved  for  construc- 
tion, thus  uniting  the  interests  of  the  community, 
the  State,  and  the  Federal  government  in  modern 
concepts  of  rehabilitation.  —MARY  E.  SWITZER 
VOLTAIC  REPUBLIC.  Formerly  Upper  Volta,  a  French 
Overseas  Territory,  it  became  an  autonomous  repub- 
lic within  the  French  Community  in  1958.  Located 
in  French  West  Africa,  it  borders  the  Ivorv  Coast 
Republic  and  the  Sudanese  Republic.  Area:  106,011 
sq.mi.  Pop.  ( 1958) :  3,472,000,  including  3,700  non- 
Africans.  Capital:  Ouagadougou  (32,000).  In  1958 
there  were  281  schools  with  39,896  students.  The 
principal  religions  are  animist,  Christian,  and  Mos- 
lem. Imports  in  1958  amounted  to  $7.2  million; 
exports  $4.4  million.  More  than  four  fifths  of  the 
exports  went  to  Ghana.  The  budget  for  1958  bal- 
anced at  4,081  million,  fraac?  QFA-  One  CFA  franc 
equals  U.S. $0.048. 
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«m  Jt?  constitution  was  adopted  on  Feb. 
28,  1959.  Legislative  powers  are  exercised  by  the 
Legislative  Assembly  of  75  members,  elected  for  a 
five-year  term  by  universal  suffrage.  Executive 
powers  are  exercised  by  the  President  of  the  Council 
who  is  elected  by  the  Assembly.  Magistrates  are 
appointed  for  life.  The  principal  political  parties 
are  the  Voltaic  Democratic  Union  and  Voltaic 
Regroupment  Movement.  President:  Maurice  Ya- 
meogo. 

VOROSHIIOV,  Marshal  Klimtntl|  Efr.movich.  President 
of  the  Presidium  of  the  Supreme  Soviet  of  the 
U.S.S.R.,  born  in  Verkhnee,  Ukraine,  in  1881.  A 
revolutionary,  he  commanded  the  Ukrainian  10th 
and  14th  Annies  during  the  Civil  War,  subsequently 
held  important  party  and  government  posts,  de- 
fended Leningrad  in  1941,  and  was  elected  Chief 
of  State  in  1983  and  reelected  in  1958. 
WAGE  AND  HOUR  AND  PUBLIC  CONTRACTS  DIVISIONS. 
These  Divisions  of  the  U.S.  Department  of  Labor 
administer  the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act  and  the 
Walsh-Healey  Public  Contracts  Act. 

The  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act  requires  payment 
of  not  less  than  $1  an  hour  and  at  least  one  and 
one-half  times  the  employee's  regular  rate  of  pay 
for  all  hours  worked  over  40  in  a  workweek.  The  act 
also  sets  16  years  as  the  minimum  age  for  general 
employment  and  18  years  for  work  in  occupations 
declared  hazardous  by  the  Secretary  of  Labor.  There 
are  about  one  million  establishments  employing  an 
estimated  24  million  workers  covered  by  the  act. 
Among  the  most  widely  applicable  of  the  minimum 
wage  and  overtime  pay  exemptions  are  those  apply- 
ing to  farm  workers,  to  employees  of  most  retail 
and  service  establishments,  and  to  bona  fide  execu- 
tive, administrative,  and  professional  employees 
who  meet  specific  tests,  including  salary. 
For  executive  employees  to  be  exempt,  they  must 
be  paid  a  salary  of  at  least  $80  a  week  instead  of 
the  previous  minimum  salary  of  $55;  the  administra- 
tive and  professional  employees'  salary  test  was 
increased  from  $75  to  $95  a  week.  The  act  author- 
izes certificates  to  permit  the  employment  of  learn- 
ers, apprentices,  and  handicapped  workers  at  special 
minimum  rates.  At  the  end  of  the  1959  fiscal  year, 
1,834  learner  certificates  were  in  effect,  authorizing 
the  employment  of  35,454  learners. 

As  the  result  of  legislation  passed  in  August  1958, 
minimum  wage  rates  in  Puerto  Rico,  the  Virgin 
Islands,  and  American  Samoa  are  required  to  be 
reviewed  once  during  each  biennial  period  instead 
of  annually.  Consequently,  fiscal  1959's  wage  order 
program  was  reduced  to  five  series  of  industry  com- 
mittees, each  of  which  considered  industries  in 
Puerto  Rico.  Since  enactment  of  the  1955  amend- 
ments, approximately  85  percent  of  the  rates  in 
Puerto  Rico  have  been  increased  by  at  least  one 
third  and  about  55  percent  of  the  rates  have  gone 
up  by  50  percent  or  more. 

There  are  three  methods  for  recovering  back  pay 
under  the  act:  the  Administrator  may  supervise  the 
payment  of  back  wages  found  due  employees  after 
an  investigation,  the  Secretary  of  Labor  may  bring 
suit  in  certain  cases  at  the  written  request  of  em- 
ployees, and  employees  may  bring  suit  to  recover 
back  pay  and  an  equal  amount  in  liquidated  dam- 
ages. 

The  Walsh-Healey  Public  Contracts  Act  sets  la- 
bor standards  for  work  on  government  supply  con- 
tracts in  excess  of  $10,000.  This  law  provides  for 
payment  of  the  minimum  wages  determined  by  the 
Secretary  of  Labor  to  be  prevailing  in  the  particular 
industry,  and  requires  time-and-a-half  after  eight 
hours  a  day  or  40  hours  a  week.  Determinations 
have  been  made  for  49  industries  pursuant  to  the 
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Act's  minimum  wage  provisions.  Final  determina- 
tions for  five  industries  were  issued  during  fiscal 
1959.  A  minimum  hourly  wage  of  $1.25  was  estab- 
lished for  surgical  instruments,  $1.20  for  drugs  and 
medicines,  $1.50  for  soap  and  related  products,  and 
$1.30  for  flour  and  related  products.  Separate  de- 
terminations ranging  from  $1.40  to  $2.846  were 
issued  for  22  bituminous  coal  districts,  with  $2.745 
the  determination  for  the  coal  districts  in  which 
about  four  fifths  of  the  bituminous  coal  industry  is 
located. 

During  fiscal  1959  the  Divisions  found  $22.4  mil- 
lion in  back  wages  owed  177,908  employees  under 
either  or  both  acts.  Of  this  amount,  $6.9  million 
was  due  70,467  employees  because  of  violations  of 
the  minimum  wage  provisions  and  $15.5  million  was 
due  137,640  employees  because  of  overtime  under- 
payments. Employers  agreed  to  pay  $12.9  million 
to  124,046  employees.  Both  the  amount  found  due 
and  that  which  employers  agreed  to  pay  were  the 
largest  in  more  than  ten  years. 

Minors  found  illegally  employed  under  the  Fair 
Labor  Standards  Act  in  fiscal  1959  totaled  5,853  in 
nonagricultural  establishments  and  4,389  on  farms. 
WARREN,  Earl.  Chief  Justice  of  the  U.S.  Supreme 
Court,  born  Mar.  19, 1891,  in  Los  Angeles,  Calif .  He 
entered  politics  in  1919,  became  attorney  general 
of  California  in  1939,  governor  of  his  State  in  1943, 
and  was  reelected  twice.  In  1948  he  ran  unsuccess- 
fully for  vice  president.  He  was  appointed  by  Presi- 
dent Eisenhower  to  his  present  post  in  1953. 
WASHINGTON.  A  Pacific  State.  Area:  68,192  sq.mi. 
Pop.  (1959  est):  2,823,000.  Chief  cities  (1950 
census):  Olympia  (capital)  15,819,  Seattle  467,- 
591,  Spokane  161,721,  Tacoma  143,673. 

Nickname,  The  Evergreen  State.  Motto,  Alki  (Bv 
and  By).  Flower,  Western  Rhododendron.  Bird, 
Willow  Goldfinch.  Song,  Washington  Beloved.  En- 
tered the  Union  Nov.  11,  1889.  See  EDUCATION, 
SCHOOLS,  VITAL  STATISTICS. 

Finance.  For  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30,  1958. 
general  revenue  amounted  to  $528.2  million;  ana 
general  expenditure  was  $575.5  million.  Borrowing 
during  the  fiscal  year  amounted  to  $94.4  million; 
and  debt  redemption  was  $17.8  million. 

Elections.  There  were  no  general  elections  for  ma- 
jor state-wide  office  in  1959. 

Legislation.  The  Washington  legislature  met  in 
regular  session  from  January  12  through  March  12 
and  in  special  session  from  March  13  through  March 
28.  Overall  spending  of  $2  billion  was  authorized 
for  the  1959-61  biennium,  including  a  general  fund 
outlay  of  $834  million.  This  compares  with  total  ex- 
penditures of  about  $1.4  billion  in  the  1957-59  bi- 
ennium with  $862  million  for  the  general  fund. 
Funds  will  be  available  during  the  next  biennium 
to  balance  spending  and  reduce  an  accumulated 
deficit  from  a  potential  $80  million  to  about  $38 
million.  Tax  measures  approved  to  yield  an  increase 
of  $112  million  were:  increase  of  the  sales  tax  from 
3.34  to  44,  of  the  cigarette  tax  from  5tf  to  6tf  per 
pack,  of  the  excise  on  car  purchases  from  1.5  to  2 
percent,  of  the  base  tax  on  liquor  from  10  to  15  per- 
cent, and  slight  increases  in  the  business  and  occu- 
pation tax.  Also,  a  25  percent  tax  was  levied  on 
tobacco  products  other  than  cigarettes. 

The  salaries  of  all  elected  State  officers  were 
raised.  The  Governor  vetoed  the  portion  of  the  sal- 
ary bill  which  would  have  increased  the  Governor's 
salary  from  $15,000  to  $22,500  a  year.  Total  basic 
public  school  support  was  increased  from  $264  mil- 
lion in  the  current  biennium  to  more  than  $324 
million  for  the  next  biennium. 

A  highway  budget  of  $365  million  was  authorized 
for  the  next  two  years,  $22  million  over  the  current 
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biennium.  The  Western  Interstate  Corrections  Com- 
pact was  ratified.  Labor  legislation  included  an  in- 
crease in  unemployment  benefits  from  $35  to  $42 
per  week  and  an  extension  of  the  benefit  period  to 
30  weeks.  A  minimum  wage  of  $1  per  hour  was  pro- 
vided for  most  workers  and  it  was  required  that 
time-and-a-half  be  paid  for  work  over  eight  hours 
a  day  or  40  hours  a  week. 

Officers,  1959.  Governor,  Albert  D.  Rosellini:  Lieut. 
Governor,  John  A.  Cherberg;  Secretary  of  State, 
Victor  A.  Meyers;  Attorney  General,  John  J.  O'Con- 
nell;  State  Treasurer,  Tom  Martin;  State  Auditor, 
Cliff  Yelle. 

WATER  SUPPLY  AND  PURIFICATION.  The  growing  im- 
portance of  water  supply  to  the  nation  s  economy 
and  to  that  of  the  world  may  be  illustrated  by  the 
warning  issued  by  Mark  Hollis,  Assistant  Surgeon 
General  and  Chief  Engineer,  U.S.  Public  Health 
Service.  In  late  October  he  stated  that  40  years  from 
now  259  million  Americans  will  have  to  depend  on 
the  same  surface  water  supplies  that  now  serve  only 
100  million  people.  Furthermore,  this  water  will 
have  deteriorated  in  quality.  He  scolded  engineers 
for  taking  a  rose-colored  view  of  our  lack  of  head- 
way in  fighting  pollution.  The  UN  World  Health 
Organization  has  decided  to  devote  most  of  its 
efforts  to  a  single  program,  namely,  provision  of  safe 
water  supply  for  all  people.  Such  programs  as  ma- 
laria control  and  control  of  filth  diseases  will  be  laid 
aside  in  favor  of  what  is  regarded  the  more  impor- 
tant water  supply  problem. 

The  research  supported  by  the  U.S.  Department 
of  the  Interior  on  desalting  ocean  water  continues. 
The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  has  predicted  that  the 
new  salt  water  conversion  plant  to  be  built  on  the 
Gulf  Coast  will  produce  fresh  water  for  $1  per  1,000 
gallons.  An  electrodialysis  process  plant  or  250,000 
gal.  per  day  capacity  will  be  built  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Interior  to  convert  brackish  water  to  fresh 
in  the  northern  great  plains  area  or  in  the  areas  of 
the  southwest.  The  biggest  desalting  plant  in  the 
world,  2.7  million  gal.  per  day,  has  been  completed 
on  the  Dutch  Caribbean  island  of  Aruba.  It  will  also 
furnish  15,000  kw.  of  power.  The  cost  is  $11  million. 
It  utilizes  the  submerged  coil  multiple  effect  dis- 
tillation process  in  which  hot  vapor  from  each  stage 
helps  evaporate  water  in  the  next  stage.  This  plant 
has  six  stages. 

The  Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare, 
A.  S.  Hemming,  has  said  that  millions  of  children  are 
being  denied  a  convenient  and  safe  way  of  prevent- 
ing 65  percent  of  dental  decay  by  the  activities  of 
a  militant  majority  who  are  blocking  water  fluorida- 
tion  in  many  cities.  In  particular  the  city  of  New 
York  has  been  prevented  from  adopting  fluoridation. 
In  Hastings,  the  first  New  Zealand  city  to  adopt 
fluoridation,  recent  studies  show  a  spectacular  de- 
crease in  the  decay  of  children's  teeth. 

The  importance  of  wells  as  a  source  of  water  sup- 
ply throughout  the  world  has  received  new  empha- 
sis this  year.  Mr.  John  Ramsey,  British  engineer  with 
the  UN  Food  and  Agricultural  Organization,  has 
helped  the  government  of  Iraq  drill  more  than  200 
wens  in  the  deserts  of  that  country.  In  Australia 
there  are  artisian  basins  that  underlie  more  than  a 
million  square  miles,  mostly  in  poorly  watered  areas. 
The  estimated  daily  flow  from  about  2,500  artisian 
and  about  5,000  subartisian  bores  is  more  than  300 
million  gal.  per  day.  In  Louisiana  during  the  last 
decade  an  average  of  560  million  gal.  per  day  have 
been  pumped  from  wells  in  southwestern  Louisiana. 
In  Egypt  a  Cairo  construction  firm  is  completing  a 
five-year  contract  to  drill  500  wells  to  supply  900 
communities  with  potable  water,  many  of  them  for 
the  first  time. 


A  study  has  been  made  of  the  wedge  shaped  body 
of  salt  water  that  now  occupies  some  of  the  under- 
ground formations  in  Queens  and  Nassau  counties 
on  Long  Island.  It  has  been  found  that  this  wedge 
has  been  moving  inland  but  there  is  fortunately  no 
immediate  dancer  that  the  salt  water  will  reach  die 
fresh  water  wells.  From  these  wells,  163  million  gal. 
per  day  is  pumped  in  this  area. 

A  new  method  of  fracturing  water-bearing  rocks 
by  hydraulic  methods  in  order  to  improve  well  yields 
has  been  developed.  The  yield  of  a  1,200-foot-deep 
well  near  Slick.  Okla.,  was  increased  4.3  times  by 
this  method,  which  consists  in  forcing  water  under 
very  high  pressure  into  the  rocks  surrounding  the 
well.  New  fractures  develop  and  are  kept  perma- 
nently open  by  the  injected  sand  grains. 

Among  the  largest  water  treatment  plants  under 
construction  in  the  world  today  is  that  of  Chicago 
near  the  Loop,  a  $100  million  project  to  be  com- 
pleted sometime  in  1961.  It  is  the  biggest  single 
construction  job  now  underway  in  the  United  States. 
The  initial  capacity  of  this  plant  will  be  960  million 
gal.  per  day  with  a  maximum  potential  capacity 
placed  at  about  1,680  million  gal.  per  day.  It  will 
be  three  times  the  size  of  the  next  largest  filtration 
plant  in  the  United  States,  also  in  Chicago.  Phila- 
delphia has  what  is  said  to  be  the  world's  largest 
automatically  controlled  water  treatment  plant,  the 
new  $25  million  Torresdale  Plant  which  commenced 
operation  late  in  September.  It  features  a  $500,000 
controls  system  engineered  by  the  Minneapolis- 
Honeywell  Regulator  Company.  It  will  treat  423 
million  gal.  per  day. 

A  new  90  million  gal.  per  day  slow  sand  filtration 
plant  has  recently  been  added  to  the  water  system 
of  metropolitan  London,  England.  It  will  be 
equipped  with  micro-strainers,  mechanical  filter 
scraping  and  resanding  equipment  as  well  as  gas 
turbine-driven  stand-by  generators.  It  is  the  largest 
and  among  the  most  modern  in  Europe.  In  the  Su- 
dan the  waters  of  the  Blue  Nile  started  to  flow 
through  the  Sennar  Dam  Sluices  and  filled  the  new 
Manaquil  canal  which  will  bring  under  cultivation 
600,000  acres  of  desert  to  the  south  of  the  existing 
Gezira  cotton  plantations.  It  is  a  project  which  is 
comparable  to  the  building  of  the  Suez  Canal.  In 
August  it  was  stated  that  India  and  Pakistan  have 
largely  resolved  their  old  dispute  over  the  use  of 
water  of  the  Indus  River  and  that  they  would  sign 
a  treaty  by  the  middle  of  1960.  If  these  negotiations 
are  completed,  great  canals  and  reservoirs  will  be 
built  to  distribute  the  waters  of  the  Indus  River  at  a 
cost  of  almost  $1  billion  in  the  next  ten  years. 

The  biggest  irrigation  project  to  be  built  in  Red 
China  is  the  Sanmen  Gorge  project.  It  will  irrigate 
nearly  two  million  acres  of  farmland.  There  are  11 
major  water  construction  projects  under  construc- 
tion and  partly  in  operation.  There  are,  however, 
many  unsolved  water  problems  in  Communist 
China.  —WARREN  E.  ROWLAND 

WATERWAYS,  Inland.  The  St.  Lawrence  Seaway  was 
dedicated  on  June  27,  1959.  It  embraces  the  2,300- 
mile  waterway  that  connects  the  Atlantic  Ocean 
with  the  Great  Lakes.  Especially,  it  consists  of  the 
182-mile  deep-draft  river  channel  running  from 
Montreal  to  Lake  Ontario  plus  the  Welland  Canal 
joining  Lake  Ontario  and  Lake  Erie.  Queen  Eliza- 
beth ft,  President  Eisenhower,  and  Prime  Minister 
Diefenbaker  were  present.  The  new  27-foot  deep 
waterway  can  take  the  bulk  of  the  world's  shipping 
to  an  area  served  by  95,000  sq.mi.  of  fresh  water,  in 
effect  the  greatest  inland  body  of  water  in  the  world. 
Approximately  one  third  of  the  population  of  the 
continent  lives  in  this  area.  As  far  back  as  1895  the 
two  countries  set  up  a  joint  commission  to  study 
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the  feasibility  of  such  a  project.  After  1912,  Canada 
built  the  fourth  Welland  Canal.  Since  the  1920's 
Canada  has  urged  the  United  States  to  join  her  in 
the  construction  of  a  27-foot  channel.  In  1941  an 
executive  agreement  with  Canada  calling  for  con- 
struction or  the  seaway  was  signed  by  President 
Roosevelt  but  the  project  was  postponed  during 
World  War  II.  In  1945  President  Roosevelt  tried 
again  to  get  the  project  under  way,  but  the  seaway 
project  itself  was  not  approved  until  1954,  after 
Canada  announced  she  would  build  it  alone  if  Con- 
gress failed  to  approve  it.  At  one  time  22,000  men 
were  working  on  the  $471  million  seaway  and  on 
the  $650  million  power  project.  More  than  50  mil- 
lion cu.  yd.  of  dirt  and  stone  have  been  dug  and  re- 
moved and  in  the  channels,  18  million  cu.  yd.  of 
earth  were  dredged.  Towns  were  relocated  and  the 
new  bridges  were  constructed.  After  about  two 
months  of  operation  the  new  channels  and  structures 
were  taking  30  ships  a  day  without  difficulty.  The 
bottleneck  is  the  Welland  Canal.  To  duplicate  these 
locks  will  require  $150  million  of  construction. 

In  April,  a  $25  million  contract  for  construction  of 
locks  at  New  Richmond,  Ohio,  on  the  Ohio  River 
was  awarded.  Since  1950,  approximately  $13  billion 
of  private  and  public  funds  nave  been  invested  in 
projects  along  the  Ohio  River  and  its  tributaries. 
More  than  80  million  tons  of  material  were  moved 
in  this  way  last  year.  This  is  twice  the  tonnage  which 
passes  through  the  Panama  Canal  and  twice  the 
tonnage  carried  on  the  Ohio  River  ten  years  ago. 
The  commerce  on  the  Mississippi  River  has  become 
big  business  for  the  towboats.  Last  year  nine  com- 
panies accounting  for  90  percent  or  hire  transport 
in  inland  waterways  grossed  more  than  $77  million. 

Senator  Ellender  of  Louisiana  said  last  year  that 
the  Soviet  Union  was  transforming  the  Siberian 
wasteland  into  farms  and  industrial  centers  by  its 
willingness  to  pay  for  development  and  control  of 
inland  waterways  and  he  complained  that  this  coun- 
try is  far  behind  Russia  in  this  matter. 

The  Port  of  New  York  Authority  has  asked  Con- 
gress for  about  $8.5  million,  $3  million  more  than 
was  budgeted  by  President  Eisenhower,  for  12  har- 
bor and  canal  improvement  projects  including  the 
improvement  of  locks  on  the  Great  Lakes  to  Hudson 
River  Waterway,  part  of  the  New  York  State  barge 
canal  system.  Some  of  these  locks  have  this  year 
been  rehabilitated  by  the  use  of  wrought  iron  plates 
installed  over  deteriorating  concrete. 

Early  in  November  a  ceremony  was  held  opening 
a  single  lift  lock  on  the  Tennessee  River  at  Wilson 
Dam.  This  huge  chamber  will  lift  the  shipping  100 
ft.  The  planning  of  a  barge  canal  is  being  pushed 
again  by  the  Florida  Ship  Canal  Authority.  The  U.S. 
Corps  of  Engineers  is  asking  for  $160,000  to  restudy 
the  plans  originally  drawn  more  than  25  years  ago. 
It  will  study  a  lock-type  of  canal  instead  of  a  sea 
level  canal  to  avoid  the  danger  of  lowering  the 
ground  water  table  and  permitting  infiltration  of 
salt  water.  The  engineers  estimate  that  it  would  take 
$165  million  in  five  years  to  construct  the  canal. 

A  $1.6  million  contract  has  been  let  as  the  first 
step  in  providing  a  42  by  500  ft.  tidewater  channel 
from  New  Orleans  on  the  Mississippi  River  to  the 
Gulf  of  Mexico.  It  will  dredge  a  9.4-mile  channel, 
18  ft.  deep  and  140  ft.  wide.  Public  opposition  has 
apparently  killed  a  proposal  to  build  a  seaway  from 
New  Orleans  to  Grand  Isle  on  the  Gulf  of  Mexico. 
The  project's  estimated  cost  was  $130  million. 

A  water  route  through  more  than  200  mi.  of  thick 
swamp  in  the  northern  province  of  Rhodesia  is 
being  opened  up.  By  next  year  it  is  thought  that  a 
series  of  channels  linking  Samfya  with  Kapalala  on 
the  Belgian  Congo  border  will  have  been  completed. 
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Waterways  25  ft.  wide  and  dredged  to  a  depth  of 
4  ft.  will  be  provided  next  year  for  motorized  vessels. 

To  improve  vital  waterways  in  southeastern 
Alaska,  the  U.S.  Army  Engineers  scheduled  five  new 
channel  and  harbor  projects  for  1959.  Communist 
China  is  rebuilding  the  2,400-ycar-old  Grand  Canal 
which  runs  from  Peiping  to  Hangchow.  By  1962  it 
is  expected  that  the  canal  will  link  five  important 
rivers:  Huai,  Yangtse,  Yellow,  Chientang,  and  Hai. 
to  form  a  system  that  will  cover  more  than  half  of 
the  Chinese  mainland.  —WARREN  E.  ROWLAND 
WEATHER.  The  weather  of  1959  was  characterized 
by  a  good  deal  of  storminess.  Winter  storms  of  snow 
and  sleet  and  wind  were  frequent  from  January 
through  April  and  began  again  with  undiminished 
severity  in  late  September.  Tornadoes  were  frequent 
in  the  spring  season,  particularly  in  the  major  tor- 
nado areas,  and  in  June  several  occurred  in  Florida. 
Of  the  11  tropical  cyclones  in  the  Atlantic,  seven 
crossed  the  coastline  of  the  United  States,  but  only 
Gracie  was  still  a  major  hurricane  at  the  time  of 
landfall.  In  the  Pacific,  hurricane  Dot  passed  over 
Hawaii  with  great  intensity.  Flooding  was  persistent 
throughout  the  year  and  much  damage  was  done, 
but  no  single  flood  reached  the  major  disaster  pro- 
portions of  some  previous  floods.  Neither  was  there 
any  large  area  or  long  period  of  drought  in  1959,  al- 
though one  very  hot,  dry  period  on  the  west  coast 
resulted  in  numerous  damaging  forest  fires  in  Cali- 
fornia. In  spite  of  vicissitudes  there  were  bumper 
harvests  of  most  agricultural  crops.  A  resume  by 
months  follows. 

January.  West  of  the  Rockies  the  weather  was 
mild  all  through  the  month;  the  average  temperature 
was  as  much  as  8°F.  above  normal  in  eastern  Ore- 
gon. To  the  east  of  the  Continental  Divide  there 
were  frequent  fluctuations  of  temperature  but  the 
average  was  well  below  normal  in  most  areas.  In  the 
several  cold  waves  of  the  month  Milwaukee  counted 
up  14  days  when  the  temperature  went  to  zero  or 
below;  there  were  at  least  two  freezing  waves  in 
Florida  and  on  the  18th  the  thermometer  stood  at 
25°  in  the  Everglades;  at  International  Falls,  Minn., 
the  average  temperature  for  the  week  ending  Jan- 
uary 25  was  -12°.  In  the  eastern  Lakes  region 
snow  was  very  heavy  and  frequent.  Bennetts  Bridge, 
N.Y.,  reported  51  in.  in  16  hours  in  the  period  Jan- 
uary 15-18.  The  most  destructive  storm  of  the 
month  moved  from  the  Southwest  to  the  Great 
Lakes;  Illinois  and  Indiana  had  very  severe  glaze, 
the  worst  at  Springfield,  111.,  since  a  storm  in  1924, 
and  in  Kentucky  three  persons  were  killed  in  tor- 
nadoes generated  by  the  storm. 

February.  Rapid  fluctuations  in  the  temperature 
characterized  February.  After  very  cold  weather  in 
the  first  week  the  temperatures  warmed  to  the  60's 
in  the  Ohio  Valley  before  another  cold  air  invasion 
dropped  them  again.  On  the  17th,  ahead  of  a  cold 
front,  afternoon  temperatures  of  80-90°  were  re- 
ported in  Texas  and  Oklahoma.  The  month  ended 
fairly  mild  and  sunny.  Along  the  northern  border 
the  weather  was  predominantly  cold,  but  in  western 
Alaska  it  was  much  milder  than  normal.  Large  areas 
of  the  central  and  southwestern  Plains  had  less  than 
50  percent  of  normal  rainfall.  Heavy  rains  on  frozen 
ground  in  the  Ohio  Valley  on  the  9th  and  10th 
caused  some  severe  flooding.  Snow  was  frequent  in 
the  northern  regions  but  not  unusual.  La  Crosse, 
Wis.,  accumulated  31  in.  of  snow  in  February.  An 
especially  destructive  early  season  tornado  struck 
St.  Louis,  Mo.,  on  February  10;  21  persons  were 
killed  and  345  injured  as  47  buildings  and  homes 
were  totally  destroyed  and  1,000  more  damaged. 

March.  Average  weather  prevailed  almost  every- 
where in  the  nation.  It  was  somewhat  warmer  than 
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normal  along  the  border  from  Minnesota  to  Montana 
and  a  little  copier  than  usual  in  the  Northeast.  How- 
ever, in  interior  and  western  Alaska  temperatures 
were  10°  to  15°  below  normal.  Ice  which  had  built 
up  to  great  thickness  in  northern  rivers  and  lakes 
melted  only  gradually  in  March.  Some  heavy  snow- 
falls occurred  on  overlapping  belts  from  Colorado 
to  the  Great  Lakes  and  from  Indiana  to  Maine. 
Great  depths  piled  ujp  but  by  the  end  of  the  month 
snow  cover  was  confined  to  New  England,  Wiscon- 
sin, and  Upper  Michigan.  In  the  western  mountains 
the  snowpack  was  subnormal.  The  month  was  very 
dry  in  most  of  the  West  and  in  the  lower  Ohio  and 
Mississippi  Valleys.  The  snowstorms  were  the  most 
destructive  elements  of  the  month,  but  wind  also 
did  a  great  deal  of  damage. 

April.  The  month  opened  with  a  record  warm 
spell.  It  was  92°  in  South  Dakota  on  April  6  and  in 
Baltimore,  Md.,  on  April  9.  In  mid-month  a  very 
cold  air  mass  moved  across  the  country  from  the 
northern  Plains  eastward;  a  temperature  of  -3°  oc- 
curred at  Cheyenne,  Wyo..  on  the  12th  and  freezing 
reached  Waco,  Tex.,  on  the  13-14th  and  southern 
Georgia  by  the  15th.  Another  cold  wave  occurred 
near  the  end  of  the  month  when  Amarillo  reported 
29°  and  San  Antonio  45°,  on  the  22nd  and  23rd. 
However  in  the  Far  Southwest  temperatures  re- 
mained above  normal  all  during  April,  climaxed  by 
106°  at  Yuma,  Ariz.,  on  April  29.  Although  there 
were  considerable  falls  of  snow  in  individual  storms, 
general  precipitation  was  below  normal  in  wide 
areas.  Soil  moisture  had  become  extremely  short  in 
parts  of  the  upper  Plains  and  upper  Mississippi 
Valley.  Strong  winds  also  depleted  the  moisture. 
Southwestern  areas  had  very  little  rain  over  a  period 
of  several  months  and  the  flow  of  the  Colorado  River 
near  Grand  Canyon  was  the  lowest  in  37  years.  By 
the  end  of  April  some  near  records  had  been  set  for 
seasonal  accumulation  of  snow.  It  was  the  fourth 
consecutive  season  over  100  in.  at  Buffalo,  N.Y. 
(114.5),  Madison,  Wis.,  (67.3  in.)  reported  the 
most  since  1909-10;  and  Denver,  Colo.,  (99.3  in.) 
had  its  second  greatest  accumulation  of  record. 

May.  Temperatures  averaged  cooler  than  normal 
in  the  West  and  warmer  than  normal  in  the  East. 
Yakima,  Wash.,  had  its  lowest  average  for  May 
(53.1°)  and  Muskegon,  Mich.,  its  highest  (60.5°). 
Very  changeable  weather  was  experienced  from 
week  to  week.  The  mercury  reached  91°  at  Chicago 
on  May  2  and  93°  at  Boston  on  May  22.  In  the 
meantime,  it  was  39°  at  St.  Louis  on  May  15  and 
42°  at  New  York  City  on  May  16.  Precipitation  was 
frequent  and  widespread  but  totals  were  small  in 
New  England  and  in  the  Southwest.  The  Southeast 
received  up  to  200  percent  of  its  normal  May  rain- 
fall. Many  areas  in  the  northern  Great  Plains  and 
the  upper  Mississippi  Valley  got  substantial  relief 
from  their  long  dry  period.  Nebraska  and  Iowa  had 
copious  rains.  Storms  of  all  kinds— wind,  rain,  tor- 
nado, hail— were  numerous  in  a  sector  from  Kansas 
to  Minnesota.  Kansas  reported  44  tornadoes  and  20 
hailstorms,  and  Iowa  22  tornadoes  plus  many  dam- 
aging windstorms.  Tropical  storm  Arlene,  the  first  of 
the  season,  moved  into  Louisiana  from  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico  on  May  30.  The  main  damage  was  from  the 
heavy  rain,  10  to  12  in. 

June.  This  was  a  month  of  weather  extremes.  Very 
warm  was  the  rule  with  some  sudden  drops  in  tem- 
perature. It  reached  96°  in  Boston  on  June  10,  then 
dropped  to  the  40' s  with  snow  in  the  mountains  of 
New  Hampshire,  then  again  climbed  into  the  90's 
even  in  Vermont.  At  the  end  of  the  month  101°  was 
recorded  in  Washington,  D.C.  The  heat  was  more 
continuous  in  the  West;  Salt  Lake  City  counted  14 
consecutive  days  over  90*.  In  California  and  the 
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southern  Rockies  there  was  a  continuing  deficit  of 
rainfall.  Sacramento  experienced  the  driest  spring 
season  in  110  years  and  measured  no  rain  at  all  in 
June.  A  combination  of  high  temperatures,  low  hu- 
midities, high  average  wind  speeds,  and  lack  of 
precipitation  dried  out  the  forest  and  brush  areas 
and  created  grave  fire  danger  over  many  western 
areas.  Florida  experienced  an  exceptionally  stormy 
month-  rain,  hail,  thunderstorms,  and  tornadoes 
ranged  over  the  whole  State.  A  tornado  at  Miami 
on  the  17th  injured  100  persons.  A  hail  storm  which 
occurred  at  Selden,  Kan.,  on  June  2  lasted  for  85 
minutes  and  produced  18  in.  of  hail  which  had  to 
be  bulldozed  off  the  streets. 

July.  Weather  was  hot  and  dry  again  in  the  West. 
Many  new  average  temperature  records  were  set 
there;  Yuma,  Ariz.,  recorded  its  highest  average  for 
any  month,  96.7°,  and  Medford.  Ore.,  had  11  days 
with  a  maximum  temperature  of  100°  or  higher.  In 
the  East  it  was  also  not.  but  very  moist.  In  south 
central  areas  and  along  the  Gulf  and  south  Atlantic 
coasts  the  excessive  cloudiness  kept  it  a  little  cooler 
than  normal.  Winston-Salem,  N.C.,  reported  cloudi- 
ness 76  percent  of  the  time  in  July.  This  moisture 
was  also  manifested  in  the  amount  of  fog  along  the 
east  coast.  On  24  days  of  the  month  Block  Island, 
R.I.,  reported  heavy  fog.  Heavy  precipitation  ac- 
companied hurricane  Cindy  as  it  moved  along  the 
east  coast  from  the  Carolines  to  Maine  from  July  7 
to  11.  Another  hurricane,  Debra,  brought  excessive 
rains  to  eastern  Texas  and  central  Oklahoma  from 
July  24  to  26  after  a  month  of  almost  daily  showers 
and  thunderstorms  in  the  same  general  area.  Orange, 
Tex.,  received  14.42  in.  of  rain  from  the  hurricane. 
No  deaths  were  reported  from  either  hurricane. 

August.  The  hot  humid  weather  of  July  continued 
for  almost  two  weeks  of  August  until  a  cool  air  mass 
moving  gradually  eastward  from  the  northern  Plains 
area  dropped  temperatures  to  below  normal  levels 
for  a  short  time.  Then  the  heat  and  humidity  re- 
turned east  of  the  Rockies  and  prevailed  into  Sep- 
tember. It  continued  dry  west  of  the  Rockies,  but 
to  the  east  shower  and  thunderstorm  activity  spotted 
areas  of  excessive  rainfall  over  the  map;  over  9  in.  in 
24  hours  at  Schuyler,  Nebr.,  in  the  first  week  of 
August;  11.30  in.  at  Lineville,  Iowa,  on  August  5-6; 
nearly  6  in.  at  Wichita,  Kan.,  on  August  14-15;  5.18 
in.  in  three  hours  on  the  26th  at  Antigo,  Wis.; 
7  in.  in  the  Detroit,  Mich.,  vicinity  during  the  week 
ending  August  31.  Even  Alaska  and  Hawaii  had  ex- 
cessive rains.  In  hurricane  Dot,  which  crossed  die 
island  of  Kauai  on  August  6-7,  more  than  6  in.  of 
rain  fell  on  Kauai  ana  9  in.  on  Hawaii.  Recorded 
wind  gusts  reached  103  mph.  In  Alaska  persistent 
heavy  rains  from  August  22  to  26  washed  out  roads 
and  railroad  tracks,  and  destroyed  many  bridges. 
Many  of  the  rainstorms  led  to  flash  flooding  and  a 
good  deal  of  crop  damage. 

Stpttmbtr.  The  unseasonable  heat  and  high  hu- 
midity, which  plagued  most  of  the  country  for  four 
or  five  weeks,  was  finally  brought  to  an  end  by  a  very 
cool  air  mass  which  moved  from  Canada  across  the 
midwest  and  northeast  in  the  second  week  of  Sep- 
tember. Where  on  the  8th  temperatures  exceeded 
100°,  on  the  9th  they  had  dropped  to  near  or  below 
freezing  in  Montana  and  the  Dakotas  and  to  the 
low  40s  as  far  south  as  the  Panhandle  of  Texas. 
West  of  the  Rockies  temperatures  generally  stayed 
above  normal  for  another  week.  On  the  llth  Los 
Angeles  reported  104°.  By  the  end  of  the  month  the 
western  third  was  having  cool  cloudy  weather  while 
warmer  more  seasonable  temperatures  had  returned 
to  the  East.  Toward  the  end  of  the  month  the  coun- 
try was  beset  by  a  variety  of  severe  weather.  Mid 
sections  of  the  country  were  peppered  with  rain  and 
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wind  storms:  Oklahoma  received  10  in.  of  rain  in 
the  last  week  of  August;  Texas  and  Kansas,  6  in.; 
Iowa,  Minnesota,  Illinois,  and  Michigan  5  in.;  floods 
resulted  in  Missouri,  Kansas,  Oklahoma,  and  Wis- 
consin. Tornadoes  struck  from  Missouri  and  Kansas 
to  Wisconsin  on  September  26  and  27.  Hurricane 
Gracie  hit  the  coast  of  South  Carolina  south  of 
Charleston  on  September  29  >vith  winds  of  120  mph. 
Water  damage  was  widespread  along  the  coast.  The 
storm  weakened  as  it  passed  northward  through 
North  Carolina  and  Virginia  but  a  tornado  spawned 
by  the  storm  killed  12  persons  and  demolished  the 
small  community  of  Ivy,  Va.  There  were  21  other 
deaths  in  the  storm.  On  September  29  and  30  snow- 
storms along  the  east  front  of  the  Rockies  dumped 
3  ft.  of  snow  in  the  mountains.  At  Colorado  Springs 
28  in.  interfered  greatly  with  transport  and  com- 
munications and  did  great  damage  to  the  trees 
which  were  still  in  leaf. 

October.  This  was  a  stormy  month  with  both  un- 
usual cold  and  warmth.  A  three-week  period  of 
warm  dry  weather  in  the  Ohio  Valley  and  from  the 
middle  Atlantic  States  to  New  England  was  ended 
after  midmonth  as  the  cold  air  which  had  prevailed 
west  of  the  Mississippi  began  to  move  eastward.  A 
series  of  storms  moved  across  the  country.  These 
brought  snow  and  freezing  rain  to  northern  areas 
from  the  Rockies  to  the  Great  Lakes,  and  heavy  rains 
south  of  that  region  and  in  New  England.  Hurricane 
Judith  crossed  southern  Florida  from  west  to  east 
increasing  the  precipitation  totals  in  the  Southeast; 
Georgia  and  the  Carolinas  had  up  to  500  percent  of 
normal  rainfall  for  October.  The  flooding  in  the 
Nueces  and  Sabine  Basins  in  Texas  which  had  begun 
in  September  continued  through  October.  An  unu- 
sual feature  of  October's  weather  was  the  number  of 
snowstorms.  At  the  end  of  the  month  4  to  10  in.  of 
snow  fell  creating  blizzard  conditions  from  northern 
Arizona  to  western  Kansas  and  Nebraska.  Farther 
west,  from  southern  Arizona  to  the  California  coast, 
the  month  was  dry  and  warm;  some  summer-like 
temperatures  were  reported  from  the  desert  areas. 

November.  Ushered  in  by  a  severe  cold  wave,  No- 
vember temperatures  remained  below  normal  over 
all  the  country  except  California  and  Arizona,  south- 
ern Florida,  and  northern  New  England.  With  the 
first  cold  wave  temperatures  of  zero  and  below  oc- 
curred in  the  Plains  ( 16°  below  zero  in  North  Da- 
kota) and  freezing  reached  the  Gulf  coast,  27°  in 
Mobile  on  the  7th.  On  the  llth  and  12th  a  fast- 
moving  cold  air  mass  dropped  temperatures  as  much 
as  60°  in  24  hours  in  the  Plains.  Butte,  Mont.,  re- 
ported -42°.  With  each  cold  front  were  snowstorms 
in  the  Plains  and  Lakes  areas,  sleet,  freezing  rain, 
and  rain  just  south  of  those  regions.  Several  thou- 
sand acres  of  sugar  beets  were  frozen  in  the  ground 
in  Montana,  Wyoming,  and  North  Dakota,  and 
heavy  snows  hampered  late  corn  picking  in  the 
western  Corn  Belt.  In  the  Far  West  much  warmer 
than  normal  weather  prevailed.  The  74°  recorded 
at  San  Francisco  on  November  22  set  a  record  for 
the  date.  Extremely  heavy  rains  after  mid-November 
caused  floods,  landslides,  and  washouts  in  Wash- 
ington just  east  of  the  Cascade  Range.  All  rail  and 
highway  traffic  across  the  Cascades  was  blocked  for 
many  hours.  From  California  eastward  to  Kansas 
precipitation  was  so  light  that  most  of  that  area  re- 
ceived less  than  25  percent  of  normal  November 
rainfall.  It  was  the  first  November  since  1929  that 
no  measurable  precipitation  fell  at  San  Francisco. 

December.  While  the  cold  of  November  hung  on 
for  another  week  in  the  Southeast,  the  6  to  10  weeks 
of  abnormal  cold  in  the  western  Great  Lakes— Upper 
Mississippi  Valley  finally  moderated  and  mild,  dry 
weather  set  in.  Unseasonably  warm  temperatures 
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occurred  from  the  Great  Plains  to  New  England; 
74°  at  Goodland,  Kans.,  on  December  3,  61°  at  Bos- 
ton. Mass.,  on  December  12.  Precipitation  was  gen- 
erally light  in  this  period.  After  mid-month  the 
weather  oecame  more  stormy  and  a  series  of  storms 
moved  from  the  southern  Rockies  northeastward. 
The  first  was  a  blizzard  which  left  10  in.  of  snow  at 
Albuquerque,  N.M.,  and  2  in.  in  the  Texas  Pan- 
handle; all  highways  west  of  Amarillo  were  closed 
for  periods  up  to  48  hours.  As  the  storm  moved  east- 
ward rain  continued  for  two  to  four  days  over  most 
of  the  South.  A  second  storm  struck  the  central 
Plains.  Lakes  area,  and  Northeast  just  before  Christ- 
mas, dumping  large  quantities  of  snow  in  the  New 
York  City  area.  The  circulation  around  the  following 
storm  carried  warm  moist  air  into  the  eastern  half 
of  the  country  in  the  last  week  of  December.  Tem- 
peratures in  the  60's  were  common.  The  last  few 
days  of  the  year  were  wet  all  over  the  country; 
even  the  Southwest  received  large  amounts  of  pre- 
cipitation. Washouts  and  landslides  occurred  in  the 
Puget  Sound  area,  derailing  trains  and  destroying 
roads.  Up  to  20  in.  of  snow  fell  in  the  Great  Lakes 
region  and  6  to  15  in.  in  New  England.  Waves  cre- 
ated by  the  strong  northeast  winds  were  the  highest 
in  108  years  in  the  Boston  area  and  severely  dam- 
aged shore  installations.  In  more  southern  areas  the 
precipitation  was  rain  and  drizzle,  and  fog  was 
prevalent  all  along  the  eastern  coast.  Many  airports 
were  closed  to  traffic  for  hours  at  the  height  of  the 
holiday  rush.  As  a  result  of  the  mild  temperatures 
of  December  and  the  widespread  precipitation, 
lowland  flooding  occurred  in  south-central  areas,  in 
western  Washington,  and  along  some  streams  in  the 
Southeast.  — F.  W.  REICHELDERFER 

WEATHER  BUREAU.  In  1959  the  Weather  Bureau  ex- 
panded its  use  of  automatic  observing  devices  to 
ocean  observation  stations.  There  are  many  areas  of 
the  oceans  which  are  off  the  regular  shipping  lanes 
and  from  which  weather  reports  are  nonexistent  or 
very  scanty.  To  remedy  this  situation,  at  least  in  the 
immediate  vicinity  of  the  United  States,  a  small  ma- 
rine automatic  weather  observing  station,  which 
can  be  anchored  at  sea,  even  in  very  deep  water,  has 
been  developed  in  cooperation  with  the  National 
Bureau  of  Standards.  The  station  radios  its  measure- 
ments of  atmospheric  pressure,  air  temperature, 
water  temperature,  wind  direction,  and  wind  speed 
every  six  hours.  The  broadcasts  are  monitored  and 
recorded  on  tape  at  shore  stations;  the  signals  have 
been  picked  up  as  much  as  1,500  miles  distant.  Tests 
of  two  types  of  station  were  carried  out  in  the  Gulf 
of  Mexico  during  the  hurricane  season.  Plans  are  to 
spot  such  stations  in  the  most  remote  ocean  areas  to 
provide  earlier  information  on  the  development  of 
storms. 

Another  use  of  electronic  reporting  devices  is  the 
radar  beacon  rain  gage.  A  rain  gage  was  developed 
by  the  Instrumental  Engineering  Division  of  the 
Weather  Bureau  which  can  be  set  up  at  a  distance 
from  the  observer's  station  and  which  gives  out  its 
information  upon  being  queried  by  a  radar  beam. 
The  gage  is  so  designed  that  an  accumulation  of 
0.01  in.  of  water  in  the  can  turns  on  a  radio  beacon. 
The  radar  beam  from  the  "home"  station  triggers 
the  beacon  to  transmit  a  delayed  pulse  which  snows 
up  on  the  radarscope.  The  size  and  location  of  the 
blip  on  the  radarscope  inform  the  observer  of  the 
amount  of  rainfall  at  the  rain  gage  site.  This  system 
is  to  be  used  particularly  by  river  and  flood  fore- 
casters and  will  permit  earlier  warnings  in  areas 
subject  to  flash  flooding. 

This  same  idea  is  being  used  at  large  airports 
where  instruments  located  at  end-of -runway  sites 
make  measurements  of  runway  visibility,  tempera- 
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ture,  dew  point,  wind  direction  and  speed,  alti- 
meter setting,  precipitation,  and  such  elements.  The 
information  on  current  conditions,  often  different 
from  those  at  the  control  tower,  is  relayed  by  tele- 
typewriter circuits  to  the  Weather  Bureau  office  and 
to  the  control  tower.  These  systems  are  now  in  use 
at  16  of  the  largest  airports. 

The  increasing  use  of  jet  aircraft  on  the  world's 
airlanes  has  necessitated  weather  information  for 
higher  and  higher  levels.  An  improvement  in  upper 
air  observation  methods  was  made  in  March  1959, 
with  the  installation  of  the  first  new  automatic- 
tracking  radiotheodolites.  High-altitude  forecasts 
were  extended  into  the  stratosphere  to  about  44,000 
ft.  Seven  of  the  Weather  Bureau's  airways  forecast 
offices  were  enlarged  and  assigned  particular  areas 
of  responsibility.  They  all  make  use  of  the  prognostic 
output  of  the  electronic  computer  at  the  National 
Meteorological  Center  located  at  Suitland,  Md., 
and  all  are  connected  by  facsimile  circuit. 

The  Weather  Bureau  was  designated  by  the  Na- 
tional Aeronautics  and  Space  Administration  ( q.v. ) 
as  its  agent  in  the  field  of  meteorological  satellites. 
The  Bureau  will  plan  meteorological  experiments, 
and  process  and  analyze  the  weather  data  obtained 
from  satellite  and  rocket  flights. 

The  Weather  Bureau  also  had  down-to-earth 
projects  in  1959.  Among  them  was  the  information 
supplied  to  Bureau  of  Public  Roads  on  the  proba- 
bilities of  occurrence  of  various  wind  speeds  at  30 
ft.  above  ground  level.  These  data  will  be  used  in 
determining  the  specifications  for  the  $500  million 
worth  of  overhead  highway  markers  and  signs 
needed  in  the  new  Federal  highway  program. 

— F.  W.  REICHELDERFER 

WEIGHTLIFTING.  World  champions  in  weightlifting 
for  1959  were:  bantamweight,  Vladimir  Stogov, 
U.S.S.R.;  featherweight,  Marian  Zielinski,  Poland; 
lightweight,  Victor  Boushouyev,  U.S.S.R.;  middle- 
weight, Tommy  Kono,  U.S.;  light  heavyweight, 
Rudolph  Plukfelder,  U.S.S.R.;  middle  heavyweight, 
Lewis  Martin,  Great  Britain;  heavyweight,  Jurij 
Vlasov,  U.S.S.R. 

National  AAU  champions  were:  123-lb.,  Chuck 
Vinci,  Cleveland  (York  B.C.);  132-lb.,  Isaac  Berger, 
York,  Pa.  (York  B.C.);  148-lb.,  Paul  Goldberg, 
Livingston,  NJ.  (York  B.C.);  165-lb.,  Tommy 
Kono,  Honolulu  (York  B.C.);  181-lb.,  Jim  George, 
Akron,  Ohio  (ACM):  198-lb.,  Clyde  Emrich, 
York,  Pa.  (York  B.C.);  heavyweight,  Dave  Ashman, 
York,  Pa.  (York  B.C.).  -HUGH  WELBORN 

WESTERN  EUROPEAN  UNION.  The  Western  Euro- 
pean Union,  set  up  by  the  London  and  Paris  Agree- 
ments of  1954,  is  composed  of  seven  member  na- 
tions: Germany,  France,  Italy,  Belgium,  the  Nether- 
lands, Luxemburg,  and  Great  Britain.  Its  initial 
purpose  was  to  provide  a  supranational  framework 
within  which  German  military  force  could  be  incor- 
porated into  the  growing  defense  network  of  west- 
ern Europe. 

The  following  bodies  make  up  the  machinery  of 
the  WEU:  a  Council,  composed  of  the  respective 
foreign  ministers;  an  Assembly,  made  up  of  the  same 
men  who  are  delegates  to  the  Consultative  Assembly 
of  the  Council  of  Europe,  and  which  is  not  con- 
nected to  the  Parliamentary  Assembly  of  the  Euro- 
pean Community;  an  Armaments  Control  Agency 
and  a  Standing  Committee  on  Armaments.  The 
Armaments  Control  Agency  supervises  the  enforce- 
ment of  that  provision  in  the  WEU  treaty  whereby 
West  Germany  agreed  not  to  manufacture  atomic, 
chemical,  or  biological  weapons.  The  purpose  of  the 
Standing  Committee  is  to  foster  the  utilization  of 
resources  of  the  member  countries  in  equipping  and 
supplying  the  armed  forces. 


It  was  in  this  connection  that  the  WEU  displayed 
its  greatest  activity  during  1959.  Thus  France  and 
Germany  signed  an  accord  to  develop  a  medium 
range  military  transport  plane.  This  plane,  when  and 
if  produced,  would  actually  be  the  first  concrete 
result  of  many  consultations  and  committees  set  up 
to  implement  the  principle  of  pooled  armament  em- 
bodied in  the  WEU  treaty.  Further  progress  toward 
this  goal  was  embodied  in  the  talks  between  Ger- 
man Defense  Minister  Strauss  and  British  Defense 
Minister  Sandys,  who  agreed  to  cooperate  on  weap- 
ons development  with  the  ultimate  goal  of  adoption 
by  all  the  allies.  They  were  specifically  concerned 
with  the  development  of  the  so-called  "European" 
tank,  and  anti-tank  and  related  military  vehicles. 

The  implementation  of  WEU's  provisions  for  arms 
standardization  would  probably  mean  an  expanded 
role  for  the  German  armaments  industry.  Tins  de- 
velopment is  in  fact  already  taking  place,  and  it  is 
reported  that  American  manufacturers  are  entering 
into  business  agreements  with  their  German  coun- 
terparts. Whether  or  not  German  arms  production 
wifl,  as  a  result,  begin  to  press  the  bounds  set  by  the 
1954  treaties,  is  an  unsolved  problem. 

—ALLAN  S.  NANES 

WESTERN  PACIFIC  ISLANDS,  British.  The  island  groups 
comprising  the  GILBERT  AND  ELLICE  ISLANDS,  the 
BRITISH  SOLOMON  ISLANDS,  NEW  HEBRIDES  ( all  un- 
der the  administration  of  the  British  High  Com- 
missioner), TONGA  (under  British  protection),  and 
PITCAIRN  ISLAND  ( administered  by  the  Governor  of 
Fiji). 

WEST  INDIES  FEDERATION.  A  political  and  economic 
union  of  British  territories  in  the  Caribbean,  estab- 
lished in  1958  and  comprising  ANTIGUA,  BARBADOS, 
DOMINICA,  GRENADA,  JAMAICA,  MONTSERRAT,  ST. 
KITTS-NEVIS-ANCUILLA,  ST.  LUCIA,  ST.  VINCENT, 
and  TRINIDAD  and  TOBAGO,  but  excluding  BRITISH 
GUIANA  and  BRITISH  HONDURAS.  Total  land  area: 
8,000  sq.mi.  Total  pop.  (1957  est.):  3,065,922 
about  80  percent  of  whom  live  on  Jamaica  ana 
Trinidad.  Capital:  Port  of  Spain,  Trinidad  ( 120,650 
inhabitants  in  1957).  See  WINDWARD  ISLANDS,  LEE- 
WARD ISLANDS. 

The  chief  products  of  the  islands  include  sugar, 
mm,  and  cigarettes.  The  unit  of  currency  is  the  Brit- 
ish West  Indies  dollar,  equal  to  U.S.$0.58  and  legal 
tender  throughout  the  Federation  and  in  British 
Honduras. 

The  Federal  constitution  of  Aug.  1,  1957,  pro- 
vided for  a  Senate  and  a  House  of  Representatives. 
A  number  of  constitutional  changes  were  recom- 
mended in  1959  and  were  introduced  by  Jan.  1, 
1960.  They  were  the  abolition  of  the  posts  of  Gov- 
ernor of  the  Leeward  Islands  and  Governor  of  the 
Windward  Islands;  increases  of  the  elected  mem- 
bership of  the  Legislative  Councils  in  the  terri- 
tories; the  police  force  of  the  Leeward  Islands  was 
replaced  by  two  separate  forces,  one  for  St.  Kitts 
and  the  other  for  Antigua  and  Montserrat.  Gover- 
nor General:  Lord  Hailes.  Federal  Prime  Minister: 
Sir  Grantley  Adams. 

WEST  VIRGINIA.  A  south  Atlantic  State.  Area:  24,- 
181  sq.mi.  Pop.  (1959  est.):  1,965,000.  Chief  cities 
(1950  census):  Charleston  (capital)  73,501,  Hunt- 
ington  86,353,  Wheeling  58,891,  Clarksburg  32,014, 
Parkersburg  29,684. 

Nickname,  The  Panhandle  State.  Motto,  Mon- 
tani  Semper  Liberi  ( Mountaineers  Are  Always  Free- 
men). Flower,  Big  Rhododendron.  Bird,  Cardinal. 
Song  (unofficial),  West  Virginia  Hills.  Entered  the 
Union,  June  20,  1863.  See  EDUCATION,  SCHOOLS, 
VITAL  STATISTICS. 

Finance.  For  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30,  1958. 
general  revenue  amounted  to  $223.1  million;  and 
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general  expenditure,  $245.8  million.  Borrowing  dur- 
ing the  fiscal  year  amounted  to  $25.5  million;  and 
debt  redemption  was  $9.98  million. 

Elections.  There  were  no  general  elections  for  ma- 
jor state-wide  office  in  1959. 

legislation.  The  West  Virginia  State  legislature 
met  in  regular  session  from  January  14  through 
March  16.  General  fund  appropriations  of  $114  mil- 
lion were  voted  for  the  coming  fiscal  year,  an  in- 
crease of  $5  million.  New  general  fund  revenue 
measures  will  yield  an  estimated  $4.5  million  annu- 
ally. The  State  Planning  Board  was  abolished  and 
replaced  by  an  Economic  Development  Agency 
composed  of  nine  appointed  members.  Attempts  to 
bribe  public  officials  or  acceptance  of  such  bribes 
was  made  punishable  by  one  to  ten  years  in  prison 
and  fines  up  to  $5,000. 

School  aid  was  increased  about  $1.2  million  for 
the  fiscal  year.  Pursuant  to  a  recent  popular  refer- 
endum, subdivisions  of  the  State  were  authorized 
to  levy  a  direct  annual  tax  to  service  school  bond 
issues  not  in  excess  of  5  percent  of  assessed  valua- 
tion. Allotments  for  higher  education  were  increased 
by  about  $1.25  million  and  college  tuition  rates  were 
raised  about  $100  per  year. 

Highway  and  highway  safety  measures  included 
provision  for  an  estimated  additional  $10  million 
annually  in  revenues  for  highways  to  be  provided  by 
raising  the  gasoline  tax  from  6tf  to  71  a  gallon,  im- 
proving the  system  for  collecting  the  "road  use  tax" 
on  interstate  truckers,  revising  registration  fees,  in- 
creasing the  fee  for  four-year  driver  licenses  from 
$1  to  $5,  and  raising  the  learner  permit  fee  from  $2 
to  $4.  An  additional  $5  million  in  road  bonds  was 
authorized. 

There  was  an  increased  appropriation  for  mental 
hospitals  of  $650,000  for  the  fiscal  year.  The  finan- 
cial responsibilities  of  counties  for  mental  hospital 
patients  was  increased  to  $150  annually.  The  daily 
fee  for  voluntary  patients  in  mental  hospitals  was 
raised  from  $5  to  $7. 

Parole  laws  were  liberalized  to  permit  release 
from  parole  before  expiration  of  sentence.  Civil  de- 
fense responsibilities  were  shifted  from  a  division 
under  the  Adjutant  General  to  a  new  State  Depart- 
ment of  Civil  and  Defense  Mobilization.  The  newly 
established  Economic  Development  Agency  was 
charged  with  preparation  and  maintenance  of  a 
master  plan  for  the  physical,  economic,  and  social 
development  of  the  State. 

Officers,  1959.  Governor,  Cecil  H.  Underwood; 
Lieut.  Governor,  none;  Secretary  of  State,  Joe  F. 
Burdett;  Attorney  General,  W.  W.  Barron;  State 
Treasurer,  Orel  J.  Skeen;  State  Auditor,  Edgar  B. 
Sims. 

WHALING.  A  serious  decline  in  the  world's  whale 
population  has  made  it  necessary  for  the  Interna- 
tional Whaling  Commission  to  limit  the  catch  for 
1959-60  to  15,000  blue  whale  units.  (A  blue  whale 
unit  is  one  blue  whale  or  two  fin  whales  or  2.5 
humpback  whales  or  six  sei  whales.)  In  1956-57 
the  total  catch  was  59,056  whales  of  all  types,  with 
the  majority  being  caught  in  the  Antarctic.  The  lead- 
ing whaling  nations  in  1957-^58  were  Norway  ( 13,- 
319  whales ) ,  Japan  ( 11,834  whales ) ,  and  the  Soviet 
Union  (3,544). 

The  blue  whale,  one  of  the  earth's  largest  animals, 
now  faces  total  extinction.  In  1931-32  the  total 
world  whale  catch  consisted  of  82.1  percent  blue 
whales,  15.4  percent  finbacks  and  the  rest  in  mis- 
cellaneous species.  In  1957  the  blue  whales  com- 
prised only  4.6  percent  of  the  total  catch.  Some 
authorities  predict  that,  unless  the  annual  kill  is 
sharply  reduced,  the  whaling  industry  will  be  de- 
funct in  five  years. 


The  widespread  use  of  vegetable  oils  is  another 
factor  in  the  decline  of  whaling.  Twenty  years  ago 
whale  oil  provided,  by  volume,  9.4  percent  of  tne 
world  trade  in  fats.  In  1958  it  accounted  for  only 
1.7  percent.  This  increased  use  of  vegetable  oils  and 
fats  has  also  hastened  a  decline  in  whale  oil  prices. 
In  1957  whale  oil  was  worth  $252  per  ton.  In  1958 
the  price  dropped  to  $211,  despite  rising  production 
costs.  The  total  world  production  of  whale  and 
sperm  oil  dropped  from  619,000  metric  tons  in 
1937-38  to  497,900  metric  tons  in  1956-57.  In 
1957-58  Norway  produced  144,600  metric  tons, 
Japan  107,100  metric  tons,  and  the  Soviet  Union 
38,200  metric  tons.  In  1957  the  world's  whaling 
fleet  consisted  of  52  shore  stations,  23  floating  fac- 
tories, and  395  catchers. 

Whaling  Convention.  The  International  Whaling 
Convention  met  in  Tokyo,  Japan,  during  June  1959, 
to  discuss  the  whaling  quotas  which  had  been  fixed 
by  the  International  Whaling  Commission  earlier. 
Of  the  15,000  blue  whale  units  quota  for  1959-60, 
the  Soviet  Union  had  been  given  20  percent  and  the 
remaining  12,000  units  were  divided  among  the  four 
other  major  whaling  nations:  Norway,  Holland, 
Britain,  and  Japan.  Norway  has  long  urged  a  limita- 
tion of  whaling  to  preserve  stock.  Japan  and  the 
Soviet  Union  have  been  opposed  to  such  measures. 
On  June  30,  1959,  both  Holland  and  Norway  with- 
drew from  the  International  Whaling  Convention 
because  they  were  dissatisfied  with  the  quotas 
granted  them.  Some  nations  agreed  to  limit  the  size 
of  their  whaling  fleets  but  scientists  estimated  that 
the  planned  quota  of  15,000  units  per  year  for  the 
next  seven  years  was  too  high  and  that,  if  the  whale 
population  is  to  be  saved,  it  should  be  reduced  to 
2,000  units,  or  less,  per  year. 

The  Convention  advanced  the  opening  date  of 
the  whaling  season  from  January  7  to  December  28. 
WHEAT.  Production  in  the  United  States  dropped 
a  fourth  below  the  record  1958  crop  but  was  5  per- 
cent above  average.  The  Agricultural  Marketing 
Service  estimated  the  crop  at  1,128.15  million  bu. 
This  included  923.5  million  bu.  of  winter  wheat 
and  204.7  million  bu.  of  spring  wheat.  The  latter 
included  20.7  million  bu.  of  Durum.  See  AGRICUL- 
TURE. 

The  1959  crop  was  harvested  from  53,024,000 
acres,  slightly  less  than  in  1958.  Acreage  allotments 
and  marketing  quotas  were  again  in  effect.  Yields 
averaged  21.3  bu.  per  acre,  third  highest  on  record, 
though  below  the  1958  record  of  27.4  bu. 

Despite  the  sharp  reduction  in  production  from 
1958,  supplies  of  wheat  for  the  1959-60  marketing 
year  were  highest  on  record  because  of  huge  stocks 
of  old  wheat  carried  over  from  previous  years.  The 
1959  carryover  totaled  1,276.7  million  bu.,  396  mil- 
lion more  than  in  1958  and  nearly  150  million  more 
than  was  produced  altogether  in  1959. 

Kansas  produced  209,700,000  bu.  of  wheat  in 
1958  to  retain  its  customary  lead.  Other  ranking 
States  were:  North  Dakota  97,152,000,  Oklahoma 
89,174,000,  Montana  82,090,000,  Washington  73,- 
323,000,  Nebraska  69,700,000,  Texas  59,850,000, 
Colorado  54,825,000,  Idaho  42,748,000,  and  Illinois 
42,330,000. 

World  wheat  production  in  1959-60  fell  short  of 
the  1958-59  record.  The  Foreign  Agricultural  Ser- 
vice estimated  production  at  8,065  million  bu.  com- 
pared with  8.705  million  in  1958-59  and  the  195O- 
54  average  of  6,980  million  bu.  The  crop  was  second 
largest  of  record.  During  the  postwar  period,  pro- 
duction has  increased  rapidly  in  Europe  and  the 
Soviet  Union.  The  U.S.S.R.'s  1958  crop  of  2,300 
million  bu.  exceeded  the  1950-54  average  by  more 
than  a  billion,  though  some  reduction  probably  oc- 
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curred  in  1959.  Europe  produced  2,030  million  bu. 
in  1959  compared  with  the  1950-54  average  of 
1,640  million. 

Leading  wheat  producing  countries  in  1959-60 
included:  Canada  413.5  million  bu.,  France  425 
million,  Italy  311  million,  India  362  million,  Argen- 
tina 200  million,  Turkey  225  million,  Australia  185 
million,  Spain  176  million,  Pakistan  144  million, 
West  Germany  165  million,  United  Kingdom  102 
million,  Yugoslavia  151.75  million,  and  Iran  114 
million.  —WAYNE  DEXTER 

WHITE  HOUSE  OFFICE.  A  division  of  the  Executive 
Office  of  the  President,  which  serves  the  President 
in  an  intimate  capacity  in  the  performance  of  the 
many  detailed  activities  incident  to  his  immediate 
office.  Officials:  Assistant  to  the  President,  Wilton 

B.  Persons;  Deputy  Assistant  to  the  President,  Ger- 
ald D.  Morgan;  Secretary  to  the  President,  Thomas 
E.  Stephens;  Press  Secretary  to  the  President,  James 

C.  Hagerty;  Associate  Press  Secretary,  Anne  W. 
Wheaton;  Special  Counsel  to  the  President.  David 
W.  Kendall;  Deputy  Assistant  to  the  President  for 
Interdepartmental  Affairs,  Robert  E.  Merriam;  Dep- 
uty Assistant  to  the  President  for  Congressional 
Affairs,  Bryce  N.  Harlow;  Special  Assistant  to  the 
President   for   National   Security  Affairs,   Gordon 
Gray;   Special  Assistant  to  the  President    Kevin 
McCann;  Special  Assistant  to  the  President  for  Pub- 
blic  Works  Planning,  Maj.  Gen.  John  S.  Bragdon, 
USA    (Ret.);    Special  Assistant   to   the  President 
(Hoover  Commission   Recommendations),   Meyer 
Kestenbaum;  Special  Assistant  to  the  President  for 
Foreign  Economic  Affairs,  Clarence  B.  Randall;  Spe- 
cial Assistant  to  the  President  for  Operations  Coor- 
dination, Karl  G.  Harr,  Jr.:  Special  Assistant  to  the 
President  for  Economic  Affairs,  Don  Paarlberg;  Spe- 
cial Assistant  to  the  President  ( Cabinet  Committee 
on  Price  Stability  for  Economic  Growth).  W.  Allen 
Walhs;  Special  Assistant  to  the  President  for  Science 
and  Technology,  George  B.  Kistiakowsky;  Deputy 
Special  Assistant  to  the  President,  Amos  J.  Peaslee; 
Special    Consultants    to    the    President,    Clarence 
Francis  (Agricultural  Surplus  Disposal)  and  Arthur 
Larson;  Administrative  Assistants  to  the  President, 
Jack  Z.  Anderson,  Malcolm  C.  Moos,  and  Edward 
A.  McCabe;  Staff  Assistant  to  the  President,  Clyde 
A.  Wheeler,  Jr.;  Physician  to  the  President,  Maj. 
Gen.  Howard  McC.  Snyder,  MC,  USA;  Staff  Secre- 
tary, Brig.  Gen.  A.  J.  Goodpaster,  USA-  Secretary 
to  the  Cabinet,  Robert  K.  Gray;  Personal  Secretary 
to  the  President,  Ann  C.  Whitman;  Personal  and 
Social  Secretary  to  Mrs.  Eisenhower,  Mary  Jane 
McCaffree. 

WINDWARD  ISLANDS.  Four  island  members  of  the 
West  Indies  Federation,  including  the  islands  of 
Grenada  (133  sq.mi.),  St.  Vincent  (150  sq.mi.), 
Dominica  (305  sq.mi.),  and  St.  Lucia  (233  sq.mi.). 
Also  included  are  the  Grenadines  which  lie  between 
St.  Vincent  and  Grenada.  Total  area:  826  sq.mi. 
Total  pop.  (1957  est):  326,438.  Chief  cities  (1946 
census):  St.  George's,  on  Grenada  (capital)  5,775 
inhabitants;  Castries,  on  St.  Lucia,  25,000;  Kingston, 
on  St.  Vincent,  6,500;  Roseau,  on  Dominica.  13,500. 

Each  island  has  its  own  government  ana  institu- 
tions. They  have  no  common  legislatures,  laws,  rev- 
enues, or  tariffs,  although  the  islands  share  a  com- 
mon supreme  court  and  court  of  appeals.  The  major 
religion  is  Roman  Catholicism.  The  post  of  Governor 
was  abolished,  as  of  Jan.  1,  1960.  During  1959,  Sir 
Colville  M.  Deverell  was  Governor  and  Commander 
in  Chief.  See  WEST  INDIES  FEDERATION. 

Grenada.  Pop.  (1957  est.):  90,852.  In  1957  there 
were  60  schools  with  19,487  pupils.  Chief  crops  are 
cocba,  nutmegs,  bananas,  and  citrus  fruits.  In  1957 
imports  were  valued  at  BWI$10.6  million;  exports 
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BWIH5  million.  Revenue  for  1958  was  estimated 
at  BWI$5  million;  expenditures  BWI  $6  million. 
One  BWI$  equals  U.S.$0.5833.  Administrator:  J.  M. 
Lloyd. 

St.  Vincent.  Pop.  ( 1957  est. ) :  78,594.  In  1957  there 
were  48  primary  schools  with  18,855  pupils,  and 
two  secondary  schools  with  479  pupils.  Arrowroot 
and  cassava  are  chief  crops,  together  with  bananas, 
copra,  cotton,  sugar,  and  peanuts.  In  1957  arrowroot 
exports  amounted  to  9.4  million  Ib.  The  Sea  Island 
cotton  grown  there  is  considered  the  best  in  the 
world.  In  1957  imports  amounted  to  BWI$8.3  mil- 
lion, and  exports  amounted  to  BWI$6  million. 
Budget  revenue  in  1958  was  BWI$5.9  million;  ex- 
penditures BWI$5.6  million.  Administrator:  A.  F. 
Giles. 

St.  Lucia.  Pop.  (1957  est.):  91,102.  In  1957  there 
were  51  primary  schools  with  17,482  pupils,  and 
two  Roman  Catholic  secondary  schools  with  800 
students.  The  chief  products  are  sugar,  cocoa,  cot- 
ton, copra,  bananas,  and  lime  juice.  Imports  for 
1957  were  valued  at  BWI$8.8  million;  exports 
BWI$4.6  million.  The  1957  budget  was  BWI$5.5 
million  revenue;  expenditures  BWI$5.9  million.  Ad- 
ministrator: The  Earl  of  Oxford  and  Asquith. 

Dominica.  Pop.  (1957  est.):  65,890.  In  1957  there 
were  56  primary  schools  with  12,983  pupils,  and 
four  secondary  schools,  two  maintained  by  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church.  The  principal  exports  are 
copra,  bananas,  and  cocoa.  Imports  in  1955 
amounted  to  BWI$6  million;  exports  in  1957,  BWI- 
$5.2  million.  The  1957  budget  amounted  to  BWI- 
$4.2  million  for  revenue,  and  BWI$4.1  million  for 
expenditures.  Administrator:  H.  L.  Lindo. 
WISCONSIN.  An  east  north  central  State.  Area:  56,- 
154  sq.mi.  Pop.  (1959  est.):  4,010,000.  Chief  cities 
(1950  census):  Madison  (capital)  96,056,  Mil- 
waukee 637,392,  Racine  71,193,  Kenosha  54,368, 
Green  Bay  52,735,  LaCrosse  47,535,  West  Allis 
42  959. 

Nickname,  The  Badger  State.  Motto,  Forward. 
Flower,  Wood  Violet.  Bird,  Robin.  Song  (several 
unofficial).  Entered  the  Union  May  29,  1848.  See 
EDUCATION,  SCHOOLS,  VITAL  STATISTICS. 

Finance.  For  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30,  1958. 
general  revenue  amounted  to  $496.6  million,  and 
general  expenditure  was  $491.6  million.  Borrowing 
during  the  fiscal  year  amounted  to  $7.6  million;  debt 
redemption  was  $379,000. 

Elections.  There  were  no  general  elections  tor  ma- 
jor state-wide  office  in  Wisconsin  in  1959. 

Legislation.  The  Wisconsin  legislature  met  in  rec- 
ular  session  on  January  14.  A  Department  of  Ad- 
ministration was  created  with  responsibility  for 
personnel,  purchasing,  engineering,  finance,  man- 
agement analysis,  and  general  services.  The  Uni- 
form Reciprocal  Enforcement  of  Support  Act  was 
adopted.  Another  measure  extended  the  time  that 
temporary  welfare  relief  is  available  to  nonresidents 
from  20  to  30  days.  A  bill  was  adopted  permitting 
city,  village,  and  county  employees  to  join  unions 
and  bargain  collectively  with  their  employers. 

Officers,  1959.  Governor,  Gaylord  A.  Nelson;  Lieut. 
Governor,  Philleo  Nash;  Secretary  of  State,  Robert 
C.  Zimmerman;  Attorney  General,  John  W.  Reyn- 
olds; State  Treasurer,  Eugene  M.  Lamb;  State  Au- 
ditor, J.  J.  Heliher. 

WOMEN'S  BUREAU.  The  Women's  Bureau  of  the 
U.S.  Department  of  Labor,  which  was  established 
by  Congress  in  1920,^  carries  basic  responsibility 
for  advancing  women's  opportunities  for  employ- 
ment, for  promoting  the  welfare  of  women  workers, 
and  for  informing  the  public  and  interested  agencies 
of  the  facts  on  women's  economic  and  legal  status. 

An  active  program  of  international  cooperation 
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was  carried  out  in  1959.  In  October  the  Bureau 
Director  served  as  Chairman  of  the  Panel  of  Con- 
sultants on  the  Problems  of  Women  Workers,  estab- 
lished by  the  governing  body  of  the  International 
Labor  Organization  and  held  in  Geneva.  Its  purpose 
was  to  advise  and  assist  the  ILO  on  the  specific 
problems  and  needs  of  women  workers  and  on  pro- 
grams designed  to  meet  them. 

During  fiscal  1959,  visits  were  made  to  73  cities 
in  33  States,  where  field  representatives  of  the 
Women's  Bureau  worked  with  local  groups  in  the 
area  of  women's  employment  and  related  subjects. 

Community  Projects.  Earning  Opportunities  Forums 
for  Mature  Women  were  held  in  Denver,  Dallas. 
Reno,  Jacksonville,  Birmingham,  Baltimore,  and 
West  Palm  Beach,  bringing  the  total  number  of 
forums  held  since  early  1956  to  18.  By  agreement 
between  the  Bureau  and  The  National  Federation 
of  Business  and  Professional  Women's  Clubs,  many 
State  and  local  affiliates  of  the  Federation  undertook 
to  spearhead  plans  for  forums  as  part  of  their  career 
advancement  programs.  As  the  year  ended,  reports 
indicated  increasing  community  interest  in  provid- 
ing needed  training  courses  and  in  considering  older 
women  applicants  for  work. 

T«och«r  Recruitment  and  Training.  The  Bureau  con- 
tinued to  encourage  the  training  of  mature  women 
college  graduates  as  teachers  in  localities  with 
teacher  shortages.  Women's  organizations  expressed 
growing  interest  in  the  idea  and  the  American  As- 
sociation of  University  Women,  through  a  sampling 
survey  financed  by  the  National  Science  Founda- 
tion, located  some  13.000  AAUW  members  who 
were  or  could  be  qualified  to  teach  mathematics, 
science,  or  other  subjects  in  high  or  elementary 
schools.  AAUW  branches  in  13  States  responded 
with  plans  to  follow  through  on  the  results  of  the 
survey.  The  Bureau  plans  to  explore  the  possibility 
of  recruiting  college  teachers  through  similar  co- 
operative projects. 

Day  Care  Project.  The  cooperative  project  of  the 
Women's  Bureau  and  the  Children's  Bureau  of  the 
Department  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  to 
explore  day-care  services  for  children  of  working 
mothers  developed  nation-wide  data  on  the  number 
of  children  whose  mothers  are  employed  and  the 
type  of  care  they  receive.  In  March  1958,  there  were 
some  two  million  children  under  six  years  of  age 
whose  mothers  were  working  full  time.  Only  one 
in  20  was  placed  in  a  group  care  center  such  as 
a  day  nursery,  nursery  school,  or  settlement  house. 
Approximately  three  million  children  six  to  12  years 
of  age  had  mothers  who  were  full-time  workers. 
A  fairly  substantial  proportion  of  these  school-age 
children  ( 20  percent  of  those  over  ten  years  of  age ) 
were  expected  to  take  care  of  themselves. 

Planned  by  the  Women's  Bureau  and  Children's 
Bureau  for  late  1960  is  a  national  conference  to 
center  attention  on  day  care  for  children.  The  first 
in  a  series  of  preliminary  meetings  for  the  national 
conference  was  held  in  November  1959.  Subsequent 
planning  sessions  will  be  coordinated  with  the  White 
House  Conference  on  Children  and  Youth,  to  be 
held  in  March  1960. 

Migratory  Labor  Project.  As  a  member  agency  of  the 
President's  Committee  on  Migratory  Labor,  the  Wo- 
men's Bureau  worked  with  the  regional,  State,  and 
local  agencies,  and  voluntary  organizations  con- 
cerned with  the  employment,  health,  education,  and 
general  welfare  of  migrants.  It  was  found  that  in 
many  localities,  coordination  of  the  efforts  of  various 
croups  on  behalf  of  migrants  is  a  major  need.  To 
help  achieve  this  coordination,  Bureau  staff  mem- 
bers promoted  the  establishment  of  local  committees 
on  migratory  labor.  Well-developed  programs  in 
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some  communities  were  studied  with  a  view  to  as- 
sisting other  communities  with  less  experience  in 
meeting  similar  problems. 

The  Presidents  Committee  on  Migratory  Labor 
accepted  a  .Women's  Bureau  proposal  that  the 
Earning  Opportunities  Forum  technique  which  has 
been  applied  successfully  to  older  workers  in  various 
communities  be  adapted  to  migratory  workers  on 
a  pilot  basis  in  one  community.  The  purpose  of  the 
project  will  be  to  assist  migrants  who  wish  to  settle 
in  one  community  to  obtain  year-round  employment 
and  to  receive  the  training  necessary  to  qualify  for 
the  work. 

Occupational  Information.  In  order  to  focus  atten- 
tion on  the  national  need  for  more  scientists  and  to 
provide  information  to  counselors,  students,  and 
others,  the  Bureau  selected  the  physical  sciences  as 
the  subject  of  one  of  its  major  employment  oppor- 
tunities studies.  The  resulting  report  covers  special- 
ties in  chemistry,  physics,  geology,  astronomy,  and 
meteorology,  together  with  the  educational  prepara- 
tion needed,  opportunities  for  advancement,  and 
successful  careers  of  women  scientists  in  each  fit-Id. 

A  repoit  on  the  employment  status  of  women  col- 
lege graduates  of  1957  was  published  under  the 
title  of  First  Jobs  of  College  Women:  Report  on 
Women  Graduates,  Class  of  1957.  The  data  were 
obtained  from  questionnaires  sent  to  5,978  women 
graduates  and  represented  a  total  of  87,979  women 
graduated  in  June  1957.  This  report  gives  com- 
parable data  for  the  classes  of  June  1955,  1956,  and 
1957,  showing  that  about  four  fifths  of  the  women 
graduates  reporting  in  all  three  classes  were  em- 
ployed. Those  able  to  obtain  professional  positions 
increased  from  80  percent  of  the  employed  grad- 
uates m  the  class  of  1955  to  83  percent  in  the  1957 
class.  Starting  salaries  also  increased,  from  an  aver- 
age of  $3,141  for  the  June  1955  graduates  to  $3,739 
a  year  for  the  1957  graduates.  Of  the  employed 
graduates  of  1957,  about  three  fifths  were  teachers; 
the  next  largest  occupation  group  was  that  of 
nurses  (7  percent).  Findings  of  the  three  surveys 
were  summarized  in  a  leaflet,  From  College  to 
Work— Job  Experiences  of  Women  College  Grad- 
uates, Classes  of  '55,  '56,  '57. 

Occupational  information  for  high  school  girls 
was  presented  in  Future  Jobs  for  High  School  Girls. 
This  publication  described  briefly  some  20  occupa- 
tions which  can  be  entered  by  a  high  school  grad- 
uate. Background  information  is  given  on  the  selec- 
tion of  an  occupation,  various  types  of  training, 
ways  of  obtaining  job  experience,  and  opportunities 
for  women  under  civil  service,  in  the  Armed  Forces, 
and  in  the  Foreign  Service. 

The  sixth  biennial  edition  of  the  Handbook  on 
Women  Workers  was  issued  in  the  fall  of  1958.  The 
material  on  women  in  the  labor  force  was  expanded, 
and  both  the  economic  and  the  legislative  data  weie 
revised  and  brought  up  to  date. 

Distributed  to  the  public  in  November  was  a 
study  of  careers  for  women  in  retailing.  In  this 
bulletin,  emphasis  is  placed  on  executive  and  super- 
visory positions  in  trie  merchandising,  personnel, 
and  sales  promotion  divisions  of  department  and 
specialty  stores.  In  positions  such  as  buyer,  fashion 
coordinator,  training  director,  the  proportion  of 
women  was  reporteoTto  be  especially  high.  Entrance 
to  executive  positions  may  be  through  experience 
as  a  salesperson;  or  through  a  secretarial  job;  or, 
for  graduates  of  a  college  or  a  school  of  retailing, 
through  the  executive  trainee  program. 

legislation.  As  one  of  its  principal  functions,  the 
Bureau  prepared  basic  materials  on  legislation  and 
furnished  technical  advisory  services,  on  request, 
to  State,  Federal,  and  international  agencies,  to 
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women's  and  civic  organizations,  to  unions,  and 
other  interested  groups  and  individuals.  Major  em- 
phasis was  given  to  minimum  wages,  equal  pay,  and 
the  laws  which  determine  women's  civil  and  po- 
litical status. 

North  Carolina  enacted  a  minimum-wage  law, 
bringing  the  total  number  of  such  laws  to  35. 
The  North  Carolina  law  establishes  a  statutory  rate 
of  75tf  an  hour  with  general  coverage  for  men  and 
women  employed  by  employers  of  more  than  five 
persons.  Maine,  where  the  minimum-wage  law 
previously  covered  only  women  and  minors  em- 
ployed in  fish  canneries,  enacted  a  new  law  with  a 
statutory  rate  of  $1  an  hour,  applicable  to  men  and 
women  employees  in  general.  The  State  of  Wash- 
ington enacted  a  new  law  with  general  coverage 
of  men  and  women,  which  establishes  a  statutory 
rate  of  $1  an  hour.  In  addition,  existing  laws  were 
strengthened  or  statutory  rates  raised  in  Alaska, 
Connecticut,  Hawaii,  Idaho,  Massachusetts,  New 
Hampshire,  and  Vermont.  Minimum-wage  orders 
totaling  48  were  issued  in  12  jurisdictions  ( District 
of  Columbia,  Massachusetts,  Minnesota,  New  Hamp- 
shire, New  York,  North  Dakota,  Ohio,  Oregon, 
Pennsylvania,  Puerto  Rico,  Vermont,  and  Utah),  ex- 
tending coverage  to  additional  groups  of  workers  or 
laising  existing  wage  order  rates,  or  both. 

Hawaii,  Ohio,  and  Wyoming  enacted  equal-pay 
laws  in  1959,  bringing  to  20  the  number  of  laws 
prohibiting  discrimination  in  wage  rates  on  grounds 
of  sex.  Pennsylvania  strengthened  its  equal  pay  law. 

Hawaii  enacted  a  law  providing  general  limita- 
tions on  industrial  homework  and  prohibiting  home- 
work in  the  garment  industry  without  a  special 
certificate.  Wyoming  amended  its  maximum-hour 
law  for  women  to  require  payment  at  time  and  one 
half  the  worker's  regular  rate  for  overtime  beyond 
eight  hours  in  a  12-hour  period  (previously  allowed 
only  in  emergencies).  Changes  in  hour  or  night- 
work  laws  were  made  in  six  other  States,  chiefly  in 
the  direction  of  extending  emergency  relaxation 
provisions  or  modifying  existing  standards  for 
women  workers. 

Legal  Status  of  Women.  In  the  field  of  women's 
legal  status,  the  Women's  Bureau  furnished  tech- 
nical and  advisory  assistance  to  women's  organiza- 
tions and  civic  groups  seeking  to  improve  laws  af- 
fecting them  in  a  number  of  States.  Legislative  ac- 
tivity showed  a  trend  toward  tightening  marriage 
regulations,  liberalizing  divorce,  strengthening  en- 
forcement of  support  laws,  equalizing  inheritance 
rights  of  wife  or  husband  from  a  deceased  spouse, 
and  making  jury  service  mandatory  for  women  as 
well  as  for  men. 

The  right  of  women  to  serve  on  Federal  juries 
in  the  three  States  where  women  are  still  prohibited 
from  serving  on  State  juries  was  upheld  by  a  court 
decision  in  Alabama  (U.S.  v.  Willie  Wilson),  af- 
firmed by  the  U.S.  Appeals  Court. 

The  Bureau  revised  additional  State  pamphlets 
in  its  series  on  The  Legal  Status  of  Women,  bring- 
ing the  total  number  of  such  reports  to  42. 

International  Programs.  The  Women's  Bureau  and 
the  American  Association  for  the  United  Nations, 
Capital  Area  Division,  held  a  joint  conference  in 
Washington  on  the  "Status  of  Women  Around  the 
World.  Reporting  at  this  special  meeting  on  March 
30  were  six  members  of  the  UN  Commission  on  the 
Status  of  Women.  At  the  preceding  annual  session 
of  the  UN  Commission  on  the  Status  of  Women  in 
New  York  City,  a  Women's  Bureau  senior  staff 
member,  as  on  earlier  occasions,  served  as  adviser 
to  the  U.S.  delegate. 

At  the  13th  Assembly  of  the  Inter- American  Com- 
mission of  Women,  in  June,  a  staff  member  of  the 


Women's  Bureau  served  as  adviser  to  the  U.S.  Del- 
egate, Mrs.  Frances  Lee. 

The  long-time  cooperative  relationship  with  the 
International  Labor  Organization  was  continued  and 
technical  assistance  was  given  throughout  the  year 
on  legislation,  women's  employment,  and  related 
subjects. 

The  Director  of  the  Women's  Bureau  served  in 
an  advisory  capacity  in  the  establishment  of  the 
Women's  Africa  Committee.  The  committee,  operat- 
ing under  the  auspices  of  the  African-American 
Institute,  is  made  up  of  31  American  women. 

Exchange-of-Persons  Program.  The  Bureau  assisted 
in  arranging  programs  of  study  and  in  obtaining  lo- 
cal sponsors  for  women  leaders  from  other  countries 
who  were  in  the  United  States  on  grants  from  the 
International  Educational  Exchange  Service  of  the 
U.S.  Department  of  State.  Among  recent  visitors 
have  been  a  college  lecturer  in  philosophy  from 
Pakistan,  the  director  of  an  art  gallery  in  Finland, 
an  author  from  West  Berlin,  the  director  of  a  work- 
ing girls'  club  and  adult  night  school  from  Athens, 
Greece,  a  member  of  the  economic  council  of 
France,  a  member  of  the  Legislature  of  Formosa, 
three  Congresswomen  from  Chile,  the  chairman  of 
the  Pan  Pacific  and  Southeast  Asia  Women's  Asso- 
ciation, a  librarian  from  Colombia,  a  Delegate 
Member  of  the  Social  Economic  Council  of  the 
Netherlands,  chairman  of  the  Indonesian  Women's 
Christian  Association,  the  Mayor  of  Kingston,  Ja- 
maica, a  domestic  science  teacher  from  Southern 
Rhodesia,  and  a  high  school  teacher  from  Cuba, 
three  women  from  Burma  specializing,  respectively, 
in  education,  social  welfare,  and  public  health,  and 
teams  of  five  women  from  Indonesia  and  four  from 
Guatemala. 

In  addition,  orientation  sessions  were  provided  for 
individuals  and  groups  sponsored  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Labor,  and  coming  from  many  countries. 

Reaching  the  Public.  Because  the  effectiveness  of 
the  Women's  Bureau  program  depends  on  public 
understanding  and  action,  media  for  interpreting 
and  disseminating  information  received  major  at- 
tention during  the  year.  In  addition  to  Bureau 
conferences  and  publications,  these  included  con- 
sultant and  speaking  trips  by  the  director  and  mem- 
bers of  the  field  staff,  news  releases  and  articles, 
radio  and  television  broadcasts,  interviews  and  cor- 
respondence with  writers  and  research  workers, 
newsletters,  and  exhibits  which  were  sent  to  con- 
ferences in  various  parts  of  the  world. 

More  than  8,400  requests  for  Bureau  materials 
had  been  received  and  answered  by  June  30,  the 
end  of  the  fiscal  year.  Especially  in  demand  was 
the  publication,  Future  Jobs  for  High  School  Girls. 
Reports  from  the  U.S.  Government  Printing  Office 
indicated  that  this  booklet  might  be  among  the  top 
ten  government  publications  of  1959,  from  the  point 
of  view  of  purchases.  —ALICE  K.  LEOPOLD 

WOOL.  Shorn  wool  production  in  the  United  States 
totaled  251.9  million  lb.,  grease  basis,  in  1959, 
according  to  the  Agricultural  Marketing  Service. 
This  was  5  percent  more  than  in  1958  and  the 
largest  clip  since  1946.  The  wool  was  shorn  from 
30.55  million  sheep,  3  percent  more  than  in  1958. 
The  average  fleece  weighed  8.25  lb.,  0.1  lb.  more 
than  in  the  preceding  year.  Because  of  increased 
slaughter  of  sheep  and  lambs,  production  of  pulled 
wool  in  1959  probably  rose  above  the  1958  total  of 
42  million  lb. 

Texas,  the  leading  sheep  State,  produced  44,461,- 
000  lb.  of  shorn  wool  in  1959.  Other  leading  States 
were:  Wyoming  20,718,000,  California  17,614,000, 
Montana  15,800,000,  Colorado  12,693,000,  South 
Dakota  12,126,000,  Utah  11,985,000,  New  Mexico 
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11,212,000,  Idaho  10,812,000,  and  Iowa  10,674.000. 
The  rise  in  wool  production  in  1959  reflected  the 
increase  in  sheep  on  U.S.  farms  in  1957-58.  At  the 
beginning  of  1959,  the  number  of  sheep  was  32,- 
644,000,  about  1.33  million  more  than  a  year  earlier 
and  the  largest  number  since  1947. 

World  wool  production  in  1959  was  estimated 
at  5,545  million  lb.,  grease  basis,  4  percent  above 
1958  and  22  percent  above  the  1951-55  average. 
Most  of  the  increase  was  due  to  higher  production 
in  Australia,  New  Zealand,  the  Soviet  Union,  and 
the  United  States.  Except  for  1957,  world  produc- 
tion has  increased  each  year  since  1947. 

Australia  held  its  customary  lead  as  the  world's 
leading  wool  producer  with  production  of  1,690 
million  lb.  in  1959.  Other  leading  foreign  producing 
countries  were:  the  Soviet  Union  750  million,  New 
Zealand  570  million,  Argentina  434  million,  Union 
of  South  Africa  320  million,  Uruguay  159  million, 
China  150  million,  and  the  United  Kingdom  120 
million.  —WAYNE  DEXTER 

WORLD.  Of  the  196,836,000  sq.mi.  which  make  up 
the  total  area  of  the  Earth,  an  estimated  55,786,000 
sq.mi.  are  land  and  141,050,000  sq.rni.  are  water. 
Total  pop.  ( 1958  est. ) :  2.85  billion.  The  circumfer- 
ence at  tile  equator  is  24,902  mi.  and  is  divided  into 
360  degrees  of  longitude,  each  of  69.17  mi.  (or  60 
geographical  miles)  at  the  equator.  The  degrees  of 
longitude  are  measured  from  the  meridian  of  Green- 
wich and  are  numbered  east  and  west  of  that  point. 
Parallels  of  latitude  proceeding  from  zero  at  the 
equator  to  90  degrees  at  the  poles  measure  distance 
north  and  south  of  the  equator. 

The  velocity  of  any  given  point  on  the  Earth's 
surface  exceeds  1,000  mph.  The  velocity  of  the 
Earth  in  its  orbit  around  the  Sun  is  about  66,600 
mph.  The  average  distance  of  the  Earth  from  the 
Sun  is  93  million  miles. 

WORLD  COMMUNISM.  In  contrast  with  1958,  which 
was  still  marked  by  echoes  of  Khrushchev's  struggle 
with  his  opponents  and  the  tremors  accompanying 
the  consolidation  of  his  power,  1959  was  a  com- 
paratively relaxed  and,  from  the  point  of  view  of  the 
Soviet  citizen,  a  somewhat  encouraging  year.  There 
were  no  spectacular  purges,  and  fewer  and  fewer 
attacks  on  the  disgraced  "anti-party"  group  of 
Molotov,  Kaganovich,  Malenkov,  et  al.  Reviving  a 
phrase  that  Stalin  used  in  one  of  his  speeches  in 
1935,  on  the  eve  of  the  Great  Purge,  Khrushchev 
told  a  meeting  of  farm  women  on  October  17: 
"Everywhere  you  hear  the  cheerful  song  'Life  is 
better,  life  is  more  joyous'."  Only  this  time  there 
seemed  to  be  more  ground  for  optimism:  the  lives 
of  Soviet  citizens  had  undoubtedly  improved,  and 
there  was  promise  for  further  improvement,  pro- 
vided the  demands  of  the  regime  were  heeded,  and 
the  limits  it  laid  down  were  strictly  observed. 

The  21st  Communist  Party  Congress.  The  official 
mood  of  success  and  optimism  was  best  evinced  at 
the  21st  Communist  Party  Congress,  held  between 
January  27  and  February  5.  As  party  congresses 
are  supposed  to  be  held  only  once  every  four  years, 
and  as  they  have  no  significance  in  the  formulation 
of  policy,  it  was  a  foregone  conclusion  that  the 
function  of  this  gathering,  convened  only  three  years 
after  the  fateful  20th  Party  Congress,  would  be 
to  acclaim  the  regime's  past  policies,  endorse  its 
plans  for  the  future,  and  furnish  the  world  with  a 
demonstration  of  support  for  the  regime. 

The  congress  approved  all  of  Khrushchev's  major 
policies:  the  opening  of  the  so-called  virgin  lands 
in  Kazakhstan,  the  industrial  and  agricultural  re- 
organizations, and  the  educational  reforms.  The 
"anti-party"  group  was  reviled,  and  some  speakers 
even  called  for  its  expulsion  from  the  party,  but, 


as  subsequent  developments  were  to  show,  no  suck 
steps  were  actually  contemplated.  In  foreign  policy, 
the  congress  gave  its  blessing  to  the  principle  o) 
peaceful  coexistence,  while  at  the  same  time  sound- 
ing a  warning  to  the  West  not  to  underestimate  the 
Soviet  Union  which  (according  to  Khrushchev  s 
address  and  the  resolution  adopted  on  it)  would 
achieve  a  "decisive  preponderance  in  the  relation- 
ship of  forces  in  the  international  arena"  within  less 
than  a  decade.  The  world  was  given  to  understand 
that  peaceful  coexistence,  which  the  Soviet  regime 
interprets  essentially  as  a  policy  of  active  economic 
and  ideological  competition  with  the  West,  based  on 
a  recognition  of  the  political  status  quo  ( including, 
inter  alia,  Soviet  domination  over  its  East  European 
satellites),  was  far  from  an  expression  of  weakness, 
but  rather  that  of  self-confidence  and  strength. 

The  New  Seven-Year  Plan.  The  keynote  theme  of 
the  congress  was  undoubtedly  the  economic  pro- 
gram of  the  party,  aimed  principally  at  overtaking 
and  outstripping  the  most  highly  developed  capi- 
talist countries  in  per  capita  production  in  the  short- 
est possible  time.  To  tnis  end,  the  congress  gave 
its  stamp  of  approval  to  the  new  seven-year  plan 
(1959-65),  at  the  end  of  which  the  Soviet  Union 
is  to  overtake  the  United  States  in  absolute  output 
of  a  number  of  important  industrial  products. 

Some  Western  economists  have  pointed  out  that, 
given  the  enormous  differences  between  the  Soviet 
and  American  economic  systems,  there  is  no  mean- 
ingful way  of  either  matching  the  products  of  the 
two  countries,  or  of  comparing  the  totalities  of  the 
goods  produced  by  each;  accordingly,  the  very  con- 
cept of  catching  up  is  inherently  fallacious.^  There  is 
little  doubt,  however,  that  as  a  slogan,  'catching 
up  with  America"  provides  the  hard-pressed  popu- 
lation of  the  Soviet  Union  with  an  inspiring  vision 
of  the  future,  helps  mobilize  its  energies,  and  will 
make  it  possible  for  the  regime  to  claim  victories  in 
given  areas  (e.g.,  coal  production),  which  in  turn 
serve  as  reminders  of  the  other  goals  still  to  be  won. 
Of  interest  is  the  fact  that  in  its  overall  concep- 
tion, the  seven-year  plan  hardly  differs  from  its 
five-year  predecessors.  Of  the  1,970  billion  rubles 
allocated  for  investment,  77  percent  is  designated 
for  the  expansion  of  "productive"  facilities  in  indus- 
try, agriculture,  and  transport;  19  percent  for  "un- 
productive" construction  such  as  housing,  and  less 
than  4  percent  for  "cultural"  facilities  such  as 
schools,  theaters,  and  hospitals.  Within  the  indus- 
trial sector  (over  50  percent  of  the  planned  total), 
90  percent  is  designated  for  producer  goods  (met- 
als, machinery,  armaments),  and  10  percent  for 
consumer  goods  production.  As  in  the  Stalinist  era, 
the  emphasis  is  still  overwhelmingly  on  heavy  indus- 
trial expansion. 

This  is  not  to  say  that  the  lot  of  the  citizen-con- 
sumer under  Khrushchev  is  as  bleak  as  under  Stalin. 
Substantial  improvements  in  this  area  have  been 
taking  place  since  Khrushchev's  rise  to  power,  and 
both  the  seven-year  plan  and  other  developments 
during  1959  point  to  a  continuation  of  the  trend. 
Far  greater  stress  has  been  placed  on  social  welfare 
benefits  such  as  wage  increases,  more  housing, 
higher  sick-pay,  maternity,  old-age,  and  permanent 
disability  pensions,  and  tne  reduction  of  working 
hours.  The  seven-hour  day  was  introduced  Oc- 
tober 1,  to  be  completed  in  the  fourth  quarter  of 
1960.  The  volume  of  consumer  goods  has  risen, 
though  it  comprises  but  a  fraction  of  the  total  in- 
dustrial output.  According  to  estimates  by  Western 
economists,  Soviet  citizens  will  be  consuming  some 
60  percent  more  in  1965  than  in  1958,  provided  that 
the  current  trend  is  not  reversed. 

Soviet  leaders  have  made  it  clear  that  improve- 
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ments  will  come  about  less  as  a  result  of  greater  in- 
vestment than  of  a  more  rational  allocation  of 
resources,  improved  industrial  techniques,  a  more 
efficient  utilization  of  manpower,  and  reforms  in 
marketing  practices.  This  is  borne  out  by  a  joint 
party-government  decree  of  October  16,  which  or- 
dered increased  production  of  a  wider  assortment 
of  higher-quality  "household-cultural"  consumer 
goods,  from  refrigerators  and  television  sets  to  shoe 
polish.  The  planned  increase  is  small  in  itself,  but 
what  is  significant  is  that  the  party  expects  it  to 
result  mostly  from  innovation  and  reform  within  the 
existing  balances  of  resource-allocation,  clearly  im- 
plying that  the  party  contemplates  no  retreat  from 
the  principle  of  extreme  centralization,  or  from  the 
authority  to  determine  the  needs  and  tastes  of  the 
public.  One  of  the  decree's  instructions  speaks  of 
more  "wall  clocks  inf  high  quality  wood  cases  and 
with  musical  chimes."  A  market  economy  seems  far 
from  imminent  in  the  Soviet  Union. 

Neither  is  the  party  retreating  from  its  ideological 
aims,  as  illustrated  by  the  Plenum  of  the  Central 
Committee  at  the  end  of  December.  Convened  to  re- 
view the  year's  accomplishments  in  agriculture  ( the 
one  sector  of  the  economy  where  the  results  fell 
considerably  short  of  the  goals),  the  plenum  made 
it  clear  that  the  party  intends  to  proceed  with  ur- 
banizing the  countryside  and  proletarianizing  the 
peasant.  This  is  to  be  achieved  through  the  gradual 
introduction  of  fixed  wages,  the  merging  of  smaller 
collective  farms  into  large  agricultural  units  (the 
number  of  collectives  was  reauced  from  68,000  to 
55,000  in  1959),  and  establishing  a  uniform  price 
system  for  agricultural  deliveries  to  the  state.  The 
latter  decision  means  a  considerable  income  reduc- 
tion for  collective  farmers,  who  hitherto  had  been 
paid  considerably  more  for  the  compulsory  deliv- 
eries than  their  counterparts  on  the  sovkhozy  ( state 
farms). 

Communist  Party  UacUrship.  The  year's  events  con- 
firmed that  the  days  of  collective  leadership  are 
gone  for  good.  About  the  only  reference  to  that 
once-vaunted  principle  of  collective  leadership  oc- 
curred in  a  speech  By  a  local  party  functionary  at 
the  21st  Congress,  who  praised  the  tremendous 
services  of  Nikita  Khrushchev  in  reestablishing  the 
Leninist  collective  leadership.  Other  speakers  at  the 
party  gathering  praised  Knrushchevs  great  con- 
tributions to  Marxist-Leninist  doctrine,  his  initiative 
in  educational  reforms,  his  guiding  role  in  foreign 
policy,  and  his  personal  leadership  in  the  reorgan- 
ization of  management  in  industry  and  construc- 
tion. On  April  19,  two  days  after  his  65th  birth- 
day, Khrushchev  was  hailed  in  the  Soviet  press  in 
terms  reminiscent  of  the  Stalinist  cult  of  personal- 
ity. He  also  received  the  Lenin  Peace  Prize,  and  in 
November  saw  himself  depicted  in  a  major  film 
about  his  American  trip. 

Yet  it  would  be  an  error  to  equate  Khrushchev's 
glorification  with  that  of  his  predecessor.  Just  as 
Khrushchev's  rule  is  vastly  different  from  Stalin's, 
so  is  his  public  image.  The  image  is  essentially 
human.  Stalin's  was  that  of  a  god  or  demi-god.  A 
comparison  between  the  new  party  history,  which 
appeared  at  the  end  of  the  year  and  is  the  formaliza- 
tion  of  the  party  line  both  for  the  past  and  present, 
and  the  now  condemned  Short  Course  (known  as 
the  "Bible  of  Stalinism"),  illustrates  the  differences 
between  the  two  cults.  In  the  Short  Course,  Stalin 
was  credited  with  super-human  accomplishments, 
from  having  architected  the  revolution  to  laying 
down  the  principles  of  Marxist  linguistics.  There  are 
no  parallel  references  to  Khrushchev  in  the  new  his- 
tory; he  is  praised  for  a  multitude  of  achievements, 
but  in  a  basically  credible  and  rational  manner. 


While  possessing  absolute  power,  Khrushchev 
rules  through  the  party  apparatus,  rather  than 
through  an  anonymous  ana  personally  controlled 
political  and  police  machine  as  Stalin  did.  The  high- 
est organs  of  the  party  consist  of  hand-picked  men 
( as  of  December  1,  only  two  of  the  14  full  members 
of  the  party  Presidium,  Voroshilov  and  Mikoyan. 
dated  their  tenures  back  to  Stalin;  two  were  elected 
in  1956,  one  in  1954,  and  the  rest  in  1957,  following 
the  rout  of  the  anti-party  group;  of  the  ten  candi- 
date members,  eight  were  elected  in  June  1957,  and 
two  in  June  1958).  Yet  these,  as  well  as  the  lesser 
party  officials,  are  men  whom  Khrushchev  can  trust, 
and  whom  he  has,  accordingly,  invested  with  vast 
administrative  power.  In  fact,  it  is  becoming  in- 
creasingly clear  that  it  is  these  men  (rather  than, 
say,  the  industrial  managers )  on  whom  Khrushchev 
relies  for  both  the  practical  and  ideological  super- 
vision of  the  "building  of  Communism." 

Literature.  As  indicated  before,  Khrushchev's  se- 
cure position  as  undisputed  master  of  the  Soviet 
State  has  enabled  him  to  pursue  what  might  be 
termed  a  policy  of  benign  despotism.  Nowhere  is 
this  policy  more  evident  than  in  the  new  relation- 
ship between  the  party  and  the  writers.  At  the  third 
Writers'  Congress  (May  18-23),  Khrushchev  sur- 
prised his  listeners  by  his  relatively  mild  remarks 
about  dissident  writers  (including  Dudintsev,  au- 
thor of  Not  By  Bread  Alone),  and  by  his  attempt 
to  draw  a  line  between  those  who  merely  ( and  un- 
consciously) erred  and  those  who  were  opponents 
of  the  Soviet  system.  While  reiterating  the  sacred 
right  of  the  party  to  educate  the  Soviet  man,  and 
even  enjoining  the  writers  to  "wash  people's  brains 
with  your  works,"  he  implied  that  the  party  would 
much  rather  have  the  writers  themselves  settle  their 
artistic  quarrels,  and  limit  its  own  role  to  that  of 
general  political  and  ideological  guidance.  The  new 
spirit  of  tolerance  soon  resulted  in  the  publication 
of  several  works  by  revisionist  authors,  as  well  as  in 
what  looked  like  a  debate  between  the  proponents 
of  greater  artistic  freedom,  and  those  who  would 
debase  literature  into  a  tool  of  party  propaganda. 
Interestingly  enough,  among  those  who  have  gone 
on  record  in  defense  of  greater  artistic  leeway  is  the 
chief  editor  of  Literaturnaia  Gazeta  (organ  of  the 
Union  of  Soviet  Writers),  S.  S.  Smirnov,  who  in  its 
August  8  issue  asserted  that  the  principle  of  party 
guidance  of  literature  consisted  "not  in  having  party 
organs  direct  the  work  of  writers,  in  prompting 
them  as  to  what  and  how  to  write,  but  in  the  fact 
that  we  Soviet  writers  in  all  our  work^are  consciously 
guided  by  the  ideas  of  Communism." 

A  number  of  events  would  seem  to  indicate,  how- 
ever, that  Khrushchev  miscalculated  in  his  assump- 
tion that  the  authority  of  his  position  would  suffice 
to  keep  the  authors  in  check.  On  the  eve  of  the 
Writers'  Congress,  the  venerable  Soviet  author  Kon- 
stantin  Paustovsky  published  an  article  in  Litera- 
turnaia Gazeta  in  which  he  assailed  the  critics  of 
revisionist  writings,  and  those  features  of  party 
control  which  impede  the  free  development  of  lit- 
erature. Even  more  serious  and  provocative  were 
two  works  by  anonymous  Soviet  authors  which 
were,  at  their  request,  published  in  the  West.  One 
was  an  essay  and  eloquent  attack  on  the  very  prin- 
ciple of  "partymindeoness  in  literature,"  published 
in  the  February  issue  of  the  French  journal  Esprit, 
and  the  other,  a  novelette  titled  The  Trial  Begins, 
by  a  Soviet  author  writing  under  the  pseudonym 
of  Abram  Tertz,  appeared  in  the  January  1960  issue 
of  die  British  monthly  Encounter.  The  latter,  in  a 
style  reminiscent  more  of  Gogol  and  Kafka  than  of 
the  practitioners  of  "socialist  realism,"  depicts  the 
twisted  and  unhappy  lives  of  a  number  of  Soviet 
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citizens  during  the  period  immediately  preceding 
Stalin's  death. 

Foreign  Affairs.  In  foreign  affairs,  the  dominant 
note  was  that  of  peaceful  coexistence.  The  chief 
events  were  the  exchange  of  exhibitions  between  the 
United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union,  Khrushchev's 
trip  to  the  United  States,  President  Eisenhower's 
acceptance  of  an  invitation  to  visit  Russia  in  1960, 
and  the  Khrushchev-Eisenhower  agreement  regard- 
ing a  summit  conference.  The  fact  that  the  Soviet 
government  agreed,  for  the  first  time  in  its  history, 
to  expose  its  subjects  to  so  impressive  a  slice  of 
American  life  at  the  American  exhibition  further 
testifies  to  the  new  self-confidence  of  the  regime, 
to  its  belief  that  the  economic  progress  of  the  coun- 
try has  already  immured  the  Soviet  citizen  from 
many  of  the  dazzling  blandishments  of  the  "de- 
cadent West." 

Nonetheless,  the  regime  was  far  from  adopting  a 
hands-off  attitude  in  tnis,  the  most  publicized  prod- 
ucts of  its  peaceful  coexistence  policy.  Before  the 
official  opening  of  the  fair  (July  25),  the  Soviet 
press  launched  a  campaign  designed  to  lessen  the 
credibility  of  the  American  exhibit;  and  till  its  clos- 
ing day  (September  6),  the  American  government 
was  attacked  for  presenting  an  unbalanced  picture, 
for  minimizing  the  unfavorable  aspects  of  American 
culture,  and  for  indulging  in  gross  distortion  and 
falsification.  In  addition,  Soviet  authorities  resorted 
to  various  forms  of  harassment,  including  the  con- 
fiscation of  numerous  American  books,  sundry 
measures  to  restrict  the  distribution  of  tickets,  and 
police  intimidation  of  visitors  to  the  exhibit.  These 
tactics  did  not  prevent  an  estimated  2.5  to  3  million 
Soviet  citizens  from  flocking  to  the  exhibit,  and 
being  impressed  with  it. 

The  same  sensitivity  about  the  potential  impact 
of  the  West  on  the  Soviet  population,  combined  with 
a  determined  effort  to  preserve  the  essential  fea- 
tures of  the  Iron  Curtain,  were  also  displayed  by 
Khrushchev  during  his  American  trip  (September 
15-28).  In  his  numerous  speeches,  addresses,  and 
off-the-cuff  remarks,  he  made  it  abundantly  clear 
that  the  Soviet  regime  had  no  intention  of  per- 
mitting a  free  intercourse  of  ideas  between  the  two 
major  world  powers,  and  that  the  exact  character  of 
future  cultural  exchange  would  be  severely  circum- 
scribed by  the  regimes  views  on  the  positive  and 
negative  aspects  of  American  culture.  Khrushchev's 
defense  of  the  principle  of  totalitarian  control,  how- 
ever, went  hand  in  hand  with  appeals  for  more 
friendship  and  understanding,  a  plea  for  universal 
disarmament  (enunciated  in  a  speech  before  the 
United  Nations),  and  for  a  settlement  on  major  in- 
ternational issues,  in  particular,  on  the  Berlin^  crisis. 
On  the  last,  Khrushchev  obtained  Eisenhower's  con- 
currence on  the  desirability  of  a  settlement  within 
the  shortest  possible  time.  After  his  discussion  with 
the  President,  Khrushchev  was  also  able  to  an- 
nounce, with  evident  satisfaction,  that  Eisenhower 
had  agreed  on  a  reciprocal  visit  to  the  Soviet  Union 
in  the  spring  of  1960. 

The  Satellite  Countries.  The  new  international  de- 
tente, contrary  to  the  expectations  of  many  people, 
did  not  result  in  an  easing  of  Communist  controls  in 
eastern  Europe.  If  anything,  it  seemed  that  the 
Soviets  had  decided  to  tighten  the  screws,  lest  the 
sunny  atmosphere  of  the  impending  summit  began 
to  melt  its  bonds  with  the  satellite  countries.  Among 
the  most  notable  developments  in  that  field  was  the 
decision  to  coordinate  further  the  economic  activi- 
ties of  the  Soviet  bloc  nations.  In  Poland,  there  was 
a  return  to  some  of  the  more  stringent  measures 
of  economic  control,  as  well  as  to  political  or- 
thodoxy. Among  the  most  disquieting  measures  were 


the  dismissal  of  the  liberal  Minister  of  Education, 
Wladyslaw  Bienkowski,  the  ouster  of  Professor 
Julian  Hochfeld,  a  prewar  socialist,  from  his  post  as 
director  of  the  Institute  of  International  Relations, 
as  well  as  the  liquidation  of  the  Institute  of  Sociol- 
ogy and  History  of  Culture,  with  the  well  known 
sociologist  J.  Chalasinski  at  the  head,  all  these  de- 
velopments taking  place  within  the  last  three  months 
of  1959.  In  addition,  the  Union  of  Polish  Writers 
was  again  told  by  regime  spokesmen  to  heed  the 
principles  of  socialist  realism  (albeit  more  broadly 
defined  than  in  the  Soviet  Union),  and  a  number  of 
shifts  in  the  governmental  and  party  apparatus  saw 
the  return  of  several  Stalinists— among  tnem  the  one- 
time leader  of  the  anti-Gomulka  faction,  Kazimierz 
Witaszewski,  who  was  appointed  chief  of  Military 
Intelligence.  While  all  these  moves  may  be  ex- 
plained primarily  in  terms  of  Gomulka's  dissatisfac- 
tion with  the  existing  state  of  affairs,  there  is  also 
good  reason  to  believe  that  Moscow  put  consider- 
able pressure  on  him  to  deal  a  decisive  blow  at 
revisionists  and  nonconformists. 

In  Hungary,  further  restrictions  against  revision- 
ists were  announced,  and  the  party  proclaimed  its 
determination  to  resume  large-scale  collectivization. 
During  the  7th  Party  Congress,  held  at  the  end  of 
November  and  beginning  of  December,  the  dele- 
gates were  addressed  by  Khrushchev,  who  boldly 
justified  Soviet  intervention  in  the  October  1956  up- 
rising by  claiming  that  the  Soviet  Union  could  not 
let  its  good  friends  down,  the  party  adopted  a  gen- 
erally militant  stance,  asserting  that  the  new  era 
of  peaceful  coexistence  would  make  it  all  the  more 
vigilant  in  holding  its  own  against  the  enemies  from 
within  and  without.  A  similar  ideological  tightening 
was  also  evident  in  all  the  other  satellite  countries, 
notably  in  Czechoslovakia  and  East  Germany. 

Communist  China.  While  in  eastern  Europe  the  de- 
parture from  the  Soviet  line  expressed  itself  largely 
in  domestic  policy,  in  Communist  China  the  di- 
vergence cut  across  domestic  as  well  as  foreign 
policy  lines.  Internally,  the  party  revealed  on  August 
26  that  the  previously  reported  production  figures 
for  1958  (on  which  the  original  1959  goals  were 
based)  were  exaggerated;  accordingly,  it  scaled 
down  its  new  coals.  While  acknowledging  that  the 
"leap  forward'  of  1958  had  resulted  in  dislocations 
in  1959,  which  were  reflected  in  market  shortages, 
construction  cut-backs,  and  a  stagnation  of  indus- 
trial output,  the  party  nevertheless  made  It  clear 
that  it  aimed  at  the  continuation  of  the  rapid  march 
to  industrialization,  albeit  at  a  somewhat  more  mod- 
erate pace.  At  the  same  time,  the  party  launched  a 
campaign  against  rightist  opportunists  ^and  "con- 
servatives" within  party  ranks,  who  "underesti- 
mated the  great  achievements  made  during  the  great 
leap  forward."  By  the  end  of  the  year  the  country 
was  plunged  into  a  "vigilance  campaign"  reminis- 
cent of  the  darkest  days  of  Stalinist  Russia. 

The  garrison  state  atmosphere  in  China  was  in- 
creased by  the  foreign  policies  of  the  regime.  On 
March  10,  an  armed  rebellion  broke  out  in  Tibet, 
caused  by  the  government's  policy  of  rapid  social- 
ization. The  suppression  of  the  uprising,  followed 
by  a  vigorous  attempt  to  impose  the  Communist 
system  on  the  religious  and  nationalist  population, 
the  flight  of  the  Dalai  Lama  to  India,  and  the  strong 
anti-Chinese  sentiment  engendered  in  India  by  the 
measures  in  Tibet,  all  contributed  to  a  sharp  de- 
terioration in  Sino-Indian  relations.  The  conflict  be- 
tween China  and  India  erupted  into  the  open  in  the 
summer,  when  Chinese  troops  penetrated  into  Bhu- 
tan and  Sikkim,  the  Indian  state  of  Uttar  Pradesh, 
Jammu  and  Kashmir,  and  the  Kameng  area  along 
the  Indian  north  eastern  borders.  In  October  an 
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Indian  police  patrol  was  captured  in  eastern 
Ladakh,  and  a  short  battle  between  Indian  and 
Chinese  troops  ensued,  with  Indian  forces  suffering 
nine  dead,  ten  captured,  and  one  missing.  (  Eastern 
Ladakh  is  part  of  a  40,000-square  mile  area  claimed 
by  the  Chinese  government  as  territory  lawfully  be- 
longing to  China.  )  In  the  weeks  that  followed,  notes 
went  between  Peking  and  New  Delhi  and,  while  in 
November  and  December  Chou  En-lai  expressed  his 
government's  willingness  to  resolve  the  border  dis- 
pute, he  coupled  this  willingness  with  a  staunch  de- 
fense of  China's  claims,  leaving  Nehru  no  choice 
but  to  reject  his  offer. 

The  Sino-Indian  dispute  brought  into  stronger 
relief  the  differences  between  the  Soviet  Union  and 
Communist  China.  Clearly,  China's  actions,  com- 
bined with  its  anti-American  campaign  launched  in 
October,  hardly  accorded  with  the  professed  Soviet 
desire  for  a  relaxation  of  international  tensions.  The 
curiously  unenthusiastic  welcome  given  Khrushchev 
during  his  brief  visit  to  Peking  (September  30- 
Oetobcr  4),  the  Soviet  Union's  failure  to  support 
Chinese  claims  in  India,  China's  studious  refusal  to 
renounce  war  as  an  instrument  of  national  policy, 
the  differences  between  the  two  countries'  official 
attitudes  toward  the  United  States,  all  these  devel- 
opments tended  to  confirm  the  suspicion  that  all  was 
far  from  tranquil  in  the  relations  between  the  two 
major  Communist  powers. 

Communist  Parties  Outside  the  Soviet  Orbit.  In  west- 
ern Europe,  the  parties  continued  in  their  state  of 
dormancy,  in  the  Near  East,  Nasser  engaged  in 
vigorous  moves  to  suppress  the  activities  of  local 
Communists  (which  resulted  in  a  deterioration  of 
Soviet-U.A.R.  relations),  and  even  in  Iraq  the  Com- 
munists did  not  seem  to  gain.  Only  in  Cuba  was  the 
power  of  the  party  enhanced,  and  even  there  its 
chance  of  seizing  the  reins  of  government  seemed 
slim.  Indeed,  whether  Moscow  would  wish  to  see  a 
Communist  government  in  power  in  Cuba  is  highly 
questionable:  at  the  present  moment,  it  seems  to  be 
chiefly  interested  in  reaching  a  certain  detente  with 
the  capitalist  world,  which  would  enable  it  to  con- 
solidate its  gains  on  the  one  hand,  and  to  engage 
in  a  gradual  build-up  of  Soviet  power  on  the  other. 
Whether  it  will  succeed  in  its  endeavors,  and  to 
what  extent  it  will  be  frustrated  either  by  lack  of 
ideological  /eal  on  the  part  of  its  own  subjects,  or 
by  the  obstrcperousness  of  its  Asian  ally,  or  by  the 
activities  of  the  "capitalist"  world  are  questions 
which  time  alone  can  answer. 

—ABRAHAM  BRUMBERG 

WORLD  COUNCIL  OF  CHURCHES.  The  World  Council 
of  Churches'  policy-making  Central  Committee, 
composed  of  90  Protestant,  Anglican,  and  Orthodox 
leaders  met  on  the  island  of  Rhodes,  Greece,  in 
August  1959.  It  was  the  first  meeting  in  a  place 
where  the  Eastern  Orthodox  Church  is  the  pre- 
dominant religious  body.  The  largest  attendance  of 
Orthodox  leaders  in  Council  history  was  present. 
Strengthening  ties  with  Orthodoxy  extended  to  the 
Moscow  Patriarchate  of  the  Russian  Orthodox 
Church,  not  a  member  of  the  Council.  Two  observ- 
ers from  the  Russian  Orthodox  Church  attended  the 
meeting  and  visited  the  headquarters  of  the  Council 
in  Geneva,  Switzerland,  during  June. 

In  December,  a  five-member  World  Council  dele- 

tion paid  a  two-week  visit  to  Russia  to  visit 

urches  there. 

The  Central  Committee  elected  a  new  World 
Council  president:  Archbishop  lakovos  of  the  Greek 
Orthodox  Archdiocese  of  North  and  South  America. 
The  archbishop  succeeded  the  late  Archbishop 
Michael  of  North  and  South  America,  also  his  pre- 
decessor as  archbishop.  The  World  Council  of 
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Churches  will  hold  its  Third  Assembly  in  New 
Delhi,  India,  in  late  November  and  early  Decem- 
ber 1961. 

The  Central  Committee  adopted  a  statement 
which  reaffirmed  "abolition  of  war"  as  the  ultimate 
goal  and  urging  indefinite  suspension  of  all  nuclear 
weapon  tests.  A  call  to  churches  to  work  for  national 
legislation  which  will  open  the  doors  of  their  coun- 
tries to  more  refugees  was  sounded  by  the  Central 
Committee.  The  Council  resettled  approximately 
11,000  refugees  in  1959. 

A  challenge  to  churches  throughout  the  world  to 
participate  more  actively  in  meeting  human  need  in 
underdeveloped  areas  was  issued  by  an  interna- 
tional conference  on  rapid  social  change  meeting  in 
Salonika,  Greece,  in  July.  On-the-spot  studies  of 
Christian  response  to  social  change  have  been  con- 
ducted in  a  number  of  countries. 

Delegates  from  42  churches  and  Christian  coun- 
cils in  East  Asia  came  together  at  Malaya's  capital 
city,  Kuala  Lumpur,  in  May  1959  to  formally  set  up 
the  East  Asia  Christian  Conference.  Composed  of 
independent  churches  and  national  Christian  coun- 
cils ranging  geographically  from  West  Pakistan  to 
Australia,  the  Conference  was  provisionally  formed 
at  a  meeting  in  Prapat,  Indonesia,  in  March  1957. 

A  special  Christian  study  group  on  the  popula- 
tion explosion  and  Christian  responsibility  was 
called  by  officers  of  the  International  Missionary 
Council  and  the  World  Council  of  Churches  at 
Mansfield  College,  Oxford,  England,  in  April  1959. 
The  report  of  this  group  which  gave  strong  support 
for  family  planning  as  part  of  the  answer  to  the 
world-wide  population  explosion  received  wide  pub- 
lic attention.  The  group  accepted  the  thesis  that  the 
limitation  or  spacing  of  children  is  morally  valid  and 
held  that  there  appears  to  be  no  moral  distinction 
between  the  various  means  of  birth  control  now 
known  or  practiced.  Protestant,  Anglican,  and  Or- 
thodox churchmen  were  participants  in  the  study 
group. 

In  March  1960,  the  Council  plans  to  break  ground 
for  a  new  $2.5  million  building  in  Geneva,  Switzer- 
land. In  1960,  the  Council's  Central  Committee  will 
meet  at  St.  Andrew's,  Scotland,  August  16-25. 
WORLD  FEDERATION  OF  TRADE  UNIONS  (WFTU).  Or- 
ganized in  1945,  its  purpose  is  to  organize  and  unite 
within  its  ranks  the  trade  unions  of  the  whole  world, 
irrespective  of  race,  nationality,  religion,  or  political 
opinion,  and  to  help  workers  in  economically  less 
developed  countries  in  setting  up  and  strengthening 
their  trade  unions.  Membership  (1959):  101  million. 
Trade  Union  Internationals  are  organized  on  an  in- 
dustrial-professional basis  in  the  industries  of  met- 
als, mining,  agriculture,  food,  textiles  and  leather, 
transport,  commerce,  chemicals,  construction,  public 
workers,  and  teachers.  WFTU  actively  participates 
as  a  consultative  organization  in  the  work  of  the  UN 
Economic  and  Social  Council,  ILO,  Unesco,  and 
FAO.  Publications:  World  Trade  Union  Movement 
(monthly,  11 -language  edition)  and  International 
Bulletin  of  the  Trade  Unions  and  Working  Class 
Press  (semi-monthly).  President,  Agostino  Novella, 
Italy;  General  Secretary,  Louis  Saillant,  France.  Ad- 
dress: Jdnska  100,  Prague  1,  Czechoslovakia. 
WORLD  HEALTH  ORGANIZATION  (WHO).  WHO  is  a 
specialized  agency  of  the  United  Nations.  The 
World  Health  Assembly  is  the  supreme  organ  of 
WHO  and  meets  every  spring.  The  18-member 
WHO  Executive  Board  meets  at  least  twice  a  year. 
The  Director  General  is  Dr.  M,  G.  Candau  of  Brazil; 
his  term  of  office  expires  in  1963. 

The  objective  of  WHO  is  the  attainment  by  all 
peoples  of  the  highest  possible  level  of  health.  Its 
functions  are:  to  coordinate  international  health 
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work,  including  that  of  intergovernmental  and  gov- 
ernmental agencies  and  of  private  groups;  to  pro- 
pose and  administer  international  regulations  on 
Health  matters,  and  to  work  for  control  of  epidemics; 
to  provide  technical  services,  including  the  report- 
ing of  epidemics  and  vital  statistics,  the  unification 
of  medical  terminology,  the  establishment  of  stan- 
dards for  biological  and  pharmaceutical  products, 
etc.:  to  assist  governments  in  strengthening  their 
health  services  and  to  give  health  assistance  to  spe- 
cial groups  (e.g.,  the  peoples  of  trust  territories); 
to  foster  mental  health  activities,  promote  nutrition, 
maternal  and  child  health,  environmental  hygiene, 
health  education  of  the  public,  etc.,  and  to  promote 
improvement  in  standards  of  professional  training, 
and  the  development  of  informed  public  opinion: 
and  to  promote  and  conduct  research  in  the  field  of 
health.  It  should  be  noted  that  WHO  is  not  a  supra- 
national public  health  service;  it  works  for,  with, 
and  through  governments. 

Membership  in  WHO  is  open  to  all  countries. 
There  were  87  full  members  and  three  associate 
members  at  the  end  of  1959. 

The  world  is  served  by  six  WHO  regional  offices: 
Southeast  Asia  from  New  Delhi,  India;  the  Eastern 
Mediterranean  from  Alexandria,  Egypt,  U.A.R.;  the 
Americas  from  Washington,  D.C.;  the  Western  Pa- 
cific from  Manila,  the  Philippines;  the  African  re- 
gion from  Brazzaville,  French  Equatorial  Africa; 
and  the  European  region  from  Copenhagen,  Den- 
mark. 

Evtnts,  1959.  The  12th  World  Health  Assembly 
took  place  at  Geneva,  Switzerland,  in  May  1959. 
Two  new  countries,  Colombia  and  Guinea,  oecame 
members.  A  budget  of  $16.9  million  was  adopted 
for  1960,  to  finance  activities  that  include  the  con- 
trol of  major  communicable  diseases  throughout  the 
world,  such  as  tuberculosis  and  leprosy,  eradication 
campaigns  against  malaria  and  smallpox,  expansion 
of  efforts  to  control  virus  diseases,  to  promote  nu- 
trition and  the  collection  of  health  statistics,  as  well 
as  to  continue  WHO  activities  in  such  traditional 
fields  as  Quarantine,  standardization  of  drugs,  edu- 
cation ana  training  of  health  personnel,  and  tne  ex- 
change of  scientific  information.  The  machinery  was 
set  in  motion  to  provide  WHO  with  a  new  head- 
quarters building  in  Geneva,  and  an  architecture 
competition  launched  for  the  design  of  the  building. 

Dr.  Emilio  }.  Pampana  was  awarded  the  Darling 
Foundation  Prize  in  recognition  of  the  significant 
contribution  to  the  epidemiology  and  control  of  ma- 
laria that  he  made  in  the  course  of  a  long  career 
devoted  to  malaria  and  international  health.  The 
world-wide  campaign  to  eradicate  malaria  remained 
one  of  the  principalactivities  of  WHO  during  1959. 
The  total  cost  of  eradicating  malaria  from  the  entire 
world  was  estimated  to  be  $1,691  million.  Of  this 
amount  about  $7  million  is  needed  in  1960  to 
finance  WHO's  share  of  this  work.  The  World 
Health  Assembly  invited  governments  to  contribute 
or  make  further  contributions.  It  also  asked  founda- 
tions, labor  organizations,  institutions,  and  individ- 
uals to  join  WHO  in  this  campaign  by  making  gifts 
to  the  Malaria  Eradication  Special  Account,  which 
in  September  had  received  $8.5  million.  So  far,  11 
countries  have  eradicated  malaria.  Many  others  have 
almost  achieved  eradication  or  are  well  on  the  way 
to  doing  so. 

The  Assembly  called  for  renewed  efforts  to  eradi- 
cate smallpox,  pointing  out  that  this  disease  was 
really  an  anachronism,  since  vaccination  had  existed 
for  over  150  years,  and  vaccine  is  now  both  effective 
and  cheap.  The  Assembly  also  asked  the  Director 
General  to  develop  medical  research  beyond  that  re- 
lating directly  to  the  organization's  field  activities. 


WHO  thus  is  concentrating  on  better  coordination 
of  medical  research  internationally  and  better  use  of 
research  potential  nationally.  Main  emphasis  is  be* 
ing  placed  on  the  investigation  of  factors  contribut- 
ingto  the  incidence  of  heart  disease  and  cancer. 

The  Assembly  recommended  that  countries  give 
priority  to  the  provision  of  safe  and  adequate  water 
supplies  and  mobilize  all  their  resources  to  this  end. 
WHO  will  provide  technical  and  advisory  services 
when  requested  by  governments.  The  possibility 
that  certain  diseases  would  threaten  areas  so  far 
relatively  unaffected  became  a  matter  of  serious  con- 
cern to  WHO;  examples  are  the  possible  invasion 
by  venereal  disease  of  regions  cleared  of  yaws,  or 
the  extension  of  tuberculosis  in  newly  industrialized 
countries.  During  1959  it  was  announced  that  88 
million  people  had  been  vaccinated  in  anti-tubercu- 
losis programs  in  which  WHO  and  Unicef  took  part 
since  1951.  Throughout  the  world  the  number  of 
tuberculosis  deaths  was  greatly  reduced  but  the  in- 
fection was  still  widespread. 

January  1959  marked  the  tenth  anniversary  of  the 
WHO  intelligence  service  on  outbreaks  of  quaran- 
tinable diseases.  During  the  year  ending  June  1959, 
smallpox  was  imported  into  11  countries  and  oc- 
curred in  11  ships  and  two  aircraft  engaged  in  inter- 
national travel.  Of  the  other  quarantinable  diseases, 
plague  continued  the  downward  trend  of  recent 
years  with  only  100  cases  notified  during  the  first 
nine  months  of  1959.  Yellow  fever  was  of  little  im- 
portance in  the  same  period  but  flared  up  in  the 
Sudan  in  the  last  months  of  the  year.  Typhus  con- 
tinued to  have  its  main  focus  in  Ethiopia,  but  a 
considerable  number  of  cases  occurred  in  Egypt, 
Ecuador,  Mexico,  Korea,  and  Yugoslavia.  The  14,- 
000  cases  of  cholera  notified  in  India  and  East 
Pakistan  during  the  first  nine  months  of  1959  repre- 
sent an  unusually  low  incidence  of  this  disease. 

To  help  alleviate  the  shortage  of  health  and  medi- 
cal personnel,  WHO  continued  its  education  and 
training  program  and,  during  the  year,  the  number 
of  fellowships  awarded  by  WHO  reached  10,000. 
During  1959,  work  continued  on  establishing  inter- 
national standards  for  biological  substances,  such  as 
vaccines  and  diagnostic  reagents,  and  the  number 
of  international  reference  preparations  available 
now  exceeds  100.  A  supplement  to  volumes  I  and  II 
of  the  first  edition  of  the  International  Pharma- 
copoeia was  published  in  English  and  French  edi- 
tions. 

WHO  continued  other  activities  at  its  headquar- 
ters in  Geneva,  including  the  provision  of  an  epi- 
demiological  intelligence  service,  work  on  interna- 
tional health  legislation  for  uniform  registration  of 
diseases  and  deaths  in  all  countries,  participation  in 
the  work  for  international  control  of  drug  addiction, 
research  on  narcotics,  alcohol,  the  health  aspects  or 
atomic  energy,  and  related  subjects. 
WORLD  METEOROLOGICAL  ORGANIZATION  (WMO). 
The  World  Meteorological  Organization  is  one  of 
the  specialized  agencies  of  the  United  Nations.  Its 
functions  are  essentially  the  same  as  those  of  its 
predecessor,  the  International  Meteorological  Or- 
ganization (IMO),  which  had  a  history  of  success- 
ful international  collaboration  extending  over  70 
years. 

Purposes  of  the  WMO,  as  given  in  the  Convention 
adopted  at  Washington  in  October  1947,  are  as  fol- 
lows: to  facilitate  world-wide  cooperation  in  the  es- 
tablishment of  networks  of  stations  for  meteorologi- 
cal observations  or  other  geophysical  observations 
related  to  meteorology  ana  to  promote  the  estab- 
lishment and  maintenance  of  meteorological  centers: 
to  promote  the  establishment  and  maintenance  of 
systems  for  the  rapid  exchange  of  weather  inf orma- 
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tion;  to  promote  standardization  of  meteorological 
observations  and  to  ensure  the  uniform  publication 
of  observations  and  statistics;  to  further  the  appli- 
cation of  meteorology  to  aviation,  shipping,  agricul- 
ture, outer  space  problems,  peaceful  uses  of  atomic 
energy,  hydrology,  and  other  human  activities;  and 
to  encourage  research  and  training  in  meteorology 
and  to  assist  in  coordinating  the  international  aspects 
of  such  research  and  training. 

The  WMO  consists  of  a  congress,  an  executive 
committee,  six  regional  associations,  eight  technical 
commissions,  and  a  secretariat.  At  the  end  of  1959 
there  were  103  members  of  the  WMO,  79  of  which 
are  states  and  24  territories.  During  1959  Saudi 
Arabia,  Nicaragua,  Guinea,  and  Iran  joined  as  states 
and  Mauritius  and  Ruanda-Urundi  as  territories. 
The  WMO  has  the  largest  membership  of  all  the  UN 
specialized  agencies. 

The  supreme  body  of  the  organization  is  the  con- 
gress, which  met  in  Geneva  in  the  spring  of  1959.  It 
is  composed  of  delegates  representing  member  states 
and  territories  from  all  parts  of  the  world.  Among 
the  many  subjects  studied  by  the  third  congress 
were  changes  in  the  WMO  convention,  an  increased 
technical  assistance  program,  increased  responsi- 
bility in  the  field  of  hydrology,  coordination  of  IGY 
research  programs,  the  role  the  WMO  should  play 
in  the  meteorological  aspects  of  atomic  energy  and 
in  artificial  satellites,  increased  publications  pro- 
gram, and  a  major  revision  of  the  WMO  Technical 
Regulations.  The  congress  approved  a  budget  of 
$2,694,484  for  the  four-year  period  1960-63. 

Officers  of  the  WMO  elected  by  the  third  con- 
gress in  1959  to  serve  until  the  conclusion  of  the 
fourth  congress  in  1963  are:  President,  A.  Viaut, 
France;  First  Vice  President,  Luis  de  Azcarrage, 
Spain;  and  Second  Vice  President,  M.  F.  Tafia, 
United  Arab  Republic. 

The  executive  committee,  composed  of  18  mem- 
bers, is  charged  with  the  general  executive,  super- 
visory, and  administrative  activities  of  the  organiza- 
tion. Nine  of  these  members  are  elected  by  congress 
and  six  are  presidents  of  the  regional  associations 
who  have  been  elected  by  the  members  of  the  re- 
spective regions.  The  remainder  are  the  three  officers 
of  the  organization  elected  by  congress,  who  be- 
come ex  officio  members.  The  executive  committee 
meets  at  least  once  a  year  in  Geneva.  The  1959 
meeting,  held  in  May  following  the  third  congress, 
covered  those  more  urgent  problems  resulting  from 
the  congress.  These  ranged  from  arrangements  for 
the  establishment  of  the  new  Gommission  for  Hy- 
drological  Meteorology  to  matters  resulting  from  the 
International  Geophysical  Cooperation  1959  (IGG). 
They  awarded  the  fourth  IMO  prize  to  Dr.  Jacob 
Bjerknes,  professor  of  meteorology  at  the  University 
of  California,  Los  Angeles,  and  formerly  of  Norway, 
for  his  pioneering  work  on  the  cyclone  model,  the 
basis  of  modern  meteorology. 

The  permanent  secretariat  of  the  WMO  is  com- 
posed of  a  secretary  general  ( D.  A.  Davies )  and  a 
small  technical  and  clerical  staff,  located  in  the 
WMO  headquarters  at  1  Ave.  de  la  Paix,  Geneva, 
Switzerland.  During  1959  progress  was  made  toward 
standardization  of  WMO  and  UN  administrative 
procedures,  toward  increased  activity  in  the  tech- 
nical assistance  program  of  the  WMO  and  United 
Nations  and  added  responsibilities  due  to  expansion 
of  the  WMO  activities  in  hydrology. 

Regional  Associations  have  been  established  in 
Africa  (I),  Asia  (II),  South  America  (III),  North 
and  Central  America  (IV),  the  southwest  Pacific 
(V),  and  Europe  (VI).  The  Asian  region  (II)  met 
in  Rangoon,  Burma,  during  November  1959,  to  re- 
view regional  meteorological  networks,  services,  and 
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procedures,  and  to  promote  exchange  of  essential 
weather  information. 

The  WMO  has  established  eight  technical  com- 
missions, for  synoptic  meteorology,  aeronautical 
meteorology,  climatology,  maritime  meteorology, 
agricultural  meteorology,  instruments  and  observa- 
tions, hydrological  meteorology,  and  aerology.  Dur- 
ing September  1959,  the  Commission  for  Aero- 
nautical Meteorology  held  a  joint  meeting  with  the 
International  Civil  Aviation  Organization  in  Mon- 
treal. Its  accomplishments  included  the  simplifica- 
tion and  streamlining  of  procedures  in  order  to  han- 
dle the  expanding  demands,  particularly  of  jet  air- 
craft, for  meteorological  information. 

A  number  of  technical  working  groups  and  panels 
of  WMO  were  active  during  the  year,  including 
those  concerned  with  water  resources  development, 
meteorological  service  to  jet  aircraft,  peaceful  uses 
of  atomic  energy,  world-wide  meteorological  net- 
works, artificial  satellites,  and  IGY  researcn. 

The  WMO  sponsored,  in  cooperation  with  the 
Munitalp  Foundation,  a  symposium  on  tropical  me- 
teorology in  Nairobi,  Kenya,  in  December,  with 
ECAFE,  an  interregional  training  seminar  in  hydrol- 
ogy in  Bangkok  in  July,  with  Unesco  a  solar  radia- 
tion comparison  session  in  Geneva  in  August,  and 
with  IUGG  a  symposium  on  ozone  at  Oxford,  Eng- 
land in  July. 

Since  1951  the  WMO  has  been  participating  in 
the  UN  Expanded  Program  of  Technical  Assistance 
for  economic  development.  During  1959  the  coun- 
tries given  technical  assistance  included  Tunisia. 
Morocco,  Iraq,  Saudi  Arabia,  Afghanistan,  United 
Arab  Republic,  Thailand,  Vietnam,  China,  Israel, 
Yugoslavia,  British  East  Africa,  Libya,  Sudan, 
Burma,  Iran,  Pakistan,  Argentina,  Chile,  Colombia, 
Ecuador,  Paraguay,  Peru,  Uruguay,  Haiti,  Nica- 
ragua, Iceland,  Jordan,  and  Turkey. 

— F.  W.  REICHELDERFER 

WORLD  RECORD  CATCHES  OF  GAME  FISH.  The  follow- 
ing new  records,  set  during  1959,  are  based  on  the 
chart,  World  Record  Marine  Game  Fishes,  issued 
by  the  International  Game  Fish  Association. 

All  Tackle.  Blue  Martin,  780  lb.,  Eric  Widdowson, 
80-lb.  line,  July  1,  San  Juan,  P.R.;  Sawfish.  754  lb., 
Jack  Wagner,  80-lb.  line,  Jan.  29,  Taboquilla  Island, 
Bay  of  Panama;  White  Shark,  2,664  lb.,  Alfred 
Dean,  130-lb.  line,  Apr.  21,  Ceduna,  South  Aus- 
tralia; Allison  or  Yeuowfin  Tuna,  266  lb.  8  oz., 
Brooks  Kelly,  130-lb.  line,  June  22,  Kona,  Hawaii. 

Twelve-lb.  Line  Test.  Barracuda,  42  lb.  10  oz.,  Bill 
Moeser,  Oct.  19,  Key  Largo,  Fla.;  Blue  Marlin,  130 
lb.,  John  Latrobe,  June  8,  Fort  Lauderdale,  Fla.; 
Sawfish  40  lb.,  Ernest  R.  Braun,  Jr.,  May  6,  Islamo- 
rada,  Fla.;  Blue  Shark,  169  lb.,  James  F.  Baldwin, 
June  24,  Montauk,  N.Y.;  Thresher  Shark,  92  lb.  8 
oz.,  D.  F.  Marsh,  Dec.  12,  Long  Beach,  Calif.; 
Snook  or  Robalo,  37  lb.,  Durling  Drake,  June  18, 
Boynton  Beach,  Fla. 

Twentv-lb.  Line  Test.  Amberjack,  78  lb.,  William 
Marshall,  Jan.  16,  North  Key  Largo,  Fla.;  Striped 
Bass,  57  lb.  8  oz.,  Mary  R.  Aubry,  Aug.  28,  Block 
Island,  N.Y.;  Bluefish,  17  lb.  8.5  oz.,  Jack  Ellis,  June 
6,  Long  Island  Beach,  N.J.;  Oceanic  Bonito,  32  lb. 
8  oz.,  Juan  Casellas,  Jr.,  May  23,  San  Juan,  P.R.; 
Blue  Marlin,  401  lb.,  P.  J.  Serrales,  Jr.,  June  9, 
Birnini,  Bahamas;  Allison  or  Yellow  fin  Tuna,  145  lb., 
Robert  Dyer,  Apr.  4,  Sydney,  Australia;  Atlantic 
Big-Eyed  Tuna,  46  lb.,  Dorothea  Dean,  Tan.  17, 
North  Key  Largo,  Fla.;  Bluefin  Tuna,  114  lb.  8  oz., 
Mundy  I.  Peale,  July  25,  Montauk,  N.Y. 

Thirty-lb.  Line  Test.  Striped  Bass,  57  lb.  8  oz., 
Barbara  Craig,  July  1,  Narragansett  Bay,  R.I.; 
Cobia,  78  lb.  12  oz.,  Jim  Sullivan,  Apr.  10.  Panama 
City  Beach,  Fla.;  Pacific  Blue  Marlin,  150  lb.,  J.  Lee 


Cuddy,  Sept.  18,  Pinas  Bay,  Panama;  White  Marlin, 
130  Ib.  4  oz.,  Leonard  Hendrix,  Apr.  18,  Bimini, 
Bahamas;  Blue  Shark,  284  Ib.  8  oz.,  Jacqueline 
Mittleman,  Aug.  11,  Montauk,  N.Y.;  Pacific  Big- 
Eyed  Tuna  (tie),  13  Ib.,  Beulah  Laidlaw,  Jan.  21, 
and  Mrs.  Thomas  Sherwood,  Jan.  24,  both  at  Cabo 
Blanco,  Peru;  Bluefin  Tuna,  172  Ib.,  C.  I.  Cutler, 
May  8,  Cape  Pillar,  Tasmania. 

Fifty-lb.  Una  T.tt.  Blue  Martin,  521  Ib.,  Juan  Casel- 
las,  Jr.,  Oct.  13,  San  Juan,  P.R.;  Pacific  Blue  Martin, 
217  Ib.  12  oz.,  Roger  Martin,  Sept.  16,  Oahu,  Ha- 
waii; Sawfish,  268  Ib.  4  oz.,  Jack  Wagner,  Oct.  22, 
Fort  Amador,  Canal  Zone;  Swordfish,  492  Ib.  4  oz., 
Dorothea  Cassullo,  July  4,  Montauk  Point,  N.Y. 

Eighty-lb.  Lino  Test.  Albacore,  22  Ib.,  Cy  Welch, 
Aug.  1,  San  Juan,  P.R.;  Pacific  Blue  Marlin,  444  Ib., 
George  Wooler.  Aug.  29,  Kona.  Hawaii;  Blue  Mar- 
lin and  Sawfish,  (see  All-Tackle  records  above); 
Blue  Shark  (tie),  Patricia  McKim,  144  Ib.  8  oz., 
July  30,  and  Peter  Black,  144  Ib.,  Sept.  7,  both  at 
Looe,  England;  Tiger  Shark  1,305  Ib.,  Samuel 
Jamieson,  May  17,  Coosee  Wide,  Sydney,  Australia; 
Snook  or  Robalo,  37  Ib.,  James  P.  Nora,  July  28, 
Lake  Worth,  Fla. 

One  Hundred  Thirty-lb.  Line  Test.  Blue  Shark,  258  Ib., 
Theodore  Belling,  Aug.  8,  Block  Island,  R.I.,  White 
Shark  and  Yelloivfin  Tuna,  (see  All-Tackle  records 
above);  Yellowtail,  73  Ib.,  Marie  C.  Wilson,  Jan.  5, 
Mayor  Island,  New  Zealand.  — HUGH  WELBORN 
WRESTLING.  Bill  Kcrslake,  310  Ib.  goliath  from 
Cleveland.  Ohio,  won  the  heavyweight  title  for  the 
7th  straight  time  at  the  National  AAU  Wrestling 
championships  held  at  Stillwater,  Okla.  Terry  Mc- 
Cann,  of  the  Tulsa,  Okla.,  YMCA,  repeated  as  the 
125.5  Ib.  champion,  as  did  Newt  Copple,  of  Lincoln, 
Nebr.,  the  147.5  Ib.  tithst,  and  191  Ib.  king,  Frank 
Rosenmayr  of  the  San  Francisco  Olympic  Club. 
Tsukukisa  Torikura  of  Japan,  winner  in  the  114.5 
Ib.  division  last  year  as  well  as  named  outstanding 
wrestler,  came  back  this  year  with  more  muscle  ana 
more  skill.  Torikura,  a  one-man  team  for  Senshu 
University  last  year,  won  the  136.5-lb.  crown.  Other 
free  style  winners  were.  Dick  Wilson,  Toledo  Uni- 
versity, 114.5  Ib;  Fritz  Fivian,  Oregon  State,  160.5 
Ib;  Jim  Ferguson,  Lansing,  Mich.,  174  Ib,  and  team 
honors  went  to  the  Cowboy  AC  (Oklahoma  State) 
with  31  points. 

Repeaters  in  the  Greco-Roman  championships 
were  heavyweight  Bill  Kerslake  and  Dick  Wilson, 
114.5  Ib.  titlist.  The  Cowboy  AC  was  first  in  this 
division,  also,  with  21  points.  Other  winners  were: 
Masaaki  Hatta,  Cowboy  AC,  125.5  Ib,  Eisuke  Kita- 
mara,  Kansai  University,  136.5  Ib;  Ben  Northrup, 
San  Francisco  Olympic  Club,  147.5  Ib,  Fred  Boger,. 
Irving  Park  YMCA,  Chicago,  160.5  Ib;  Julius  Beno, 
San  Francisco,  174  Ib;  and  Adnan  Kaisy,  Cowboy 
AC,  191  Ib. 

At  the  National  Collegiate  championships  held  at 
Iowa  State  University  in  Iowa  City,  Ron  Gray,  147 
Ib.  champion  of  Iowa  State  and  Dick  Beattie,  157 
Ib.  king,  were  the  only  two  repeaters  in  the  college 
ranks.  Oklahoma  again  beat  out  the  host  team  Iowa 
State  for  team  honors,  marking  the  Cowboys'  21st 
NCAA  championship  in  the  30-year  history  of  the 
tournament.  Other  individual  winners  were:  115  Ib* 
class,  Andy  Fitch,  Yale:  123  Ib.,  Dave  Aubie,  Cor- 
nell; 130  Ib.,  Stan  Abel,  Oklahoma;  137  Ib.,  Lany 
Hayes,  Iowa  State,  167  Ib.,  Ed  Hamer,  Lehigh; 
177  Ib.,  Bill  Wright,  Minnesota.  191  Ib.,  Gordon 
Trapp,  Iowa;  heavyweight,  Tea  Ellis,  Oklahoma 
State.  —HUGH  WELBORN 

WYOMING.  A  mountain  State.  Area:  97,914  sq.mu 
Pop.  (1959  est):  319,000.  Chief  cities  (1950  cen- 
sus): Cheyenne  (capital)  31,935,  Casper  23,673,, 
Laramie  15,581. 
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Nickname,  The  Equality  State.  Motto,  Cedan* 
Arma  Togae  (Let  Arms  Yield  to  the  Gown). 
Flower,  Indian  Paint  Brush.  Bird,  Meadowlark. 
Song,  Wyoming  State  Song  ( unofficial ).  Entered  the 
Union  July  10,  1890.  See  EDUCATION,  SCHOOLS,  VI- 
TAL STATISTICS. 

Finance.  For  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30,  1958. 
general  revenue  amounted  to  $85.9  million;  and 
general  expenditure,  $83.6  million.  Borrowing  dur- 
ing the  fiscal  year  amounted  to  $945,000. 

Elections.  There  were  no  general  elections  for  ma- 
jor state-wide  officers  in  1959. 

Legislation.  The  Wyoming  State  legislature  met  in 
regular  session  from  January  13  through  February 
22.  The  legislature  appropriated  $28.4  million  for 
general  fund  operations  during  the  1959-61  bien- 
nium,  an  increase  of  approximately  $2  million  over 
the  previous  bienmum.  Special  purposes  appropria- 
tions will  bring  general  fund  spending  to  $32.5  mil- 
lion compared  with  $32  million  during  the  previous 
bienmum.  About  $34.9  million  is  expected  to  be 
available  to  balance  the  general  fund  and  special 
spending  including  almost  $6  million  in  unobligated 
surplus  and  $28.9  million  in  estimated  general  fund 
income.  An  $11.7  million  building  program  at  the 
University  of  Wyoming  was  authorized  and  $400,- 
000  was  appropriated  lor  the  support  of  community 
and  junior  colleges.  Three  hundred  teacher  training 
scholarships  of  $250  each  were  authorized  and  a 
$50,000  fund  to  guarantee  80  percent  of  private 
loans  up  to  $500  a  year  to  students  at  accredited 
colleges  and  universities. 

The  basic  speed  limit  was  raised  to  70  mph  on 
four-lane  divided  highways  and  65  on  other  un- 
posted roads.  The  Highway  Patrol  was  increased 
from  60  to  70  men.  The  Western  Interstate  Correc- 
tions Compact  was  ratified. 

A  constitutional  amendment  was  submitted  to  the 
voters  which  if  approved  will  raise  the  tax  levy 
limit  of  municipalities  and  will  increase  the  debt 
limit  of  cities  from  2  to  4  percent  of  bonded  indebt- 
edness. 

Officers,  1959.  Governor,  J.  J.  Hickey;  Lieut.  Gov- 
ernor, none;  Secietary  of  State,  Jack  R.  Gage,  At- 
torney General,  Norman  B.  Gray;  State  Treasurer, 
C.  J.  Rogers;  State  Auditor,  Minnie  A.  Mitchell. 
YACHTING.  After  the  galvanic  action  furnished  by 
the  revival  of  the  America  Cup  matches  in  1958, 
anything  that  happened  in  1959  yachting  circles 
was  bound  to  seem  antichmactic.  The  most  impor- 
tant events  were  the  Los  Angeles-to-Honolulu  race 
in  the  Pacific,  the  Annapohs-to-Newport  run  in  the 
Atlantic,  and  the  Fastnet  Cup  Race  in  England. 

In  the  468-mile  run  from  Annapolis  to  Newport, 
H.  Irving  Pratt's  Caper  out  of  Oyster  Bav,  L.I.,  was 
the  corrected  time  victor.  This  win  marked  the  ic- 
turn  of  the  main  honors  to  the  big-boat  division 
for  the  first  time  since  1953,  when  John  Nicholas 
Brown's  yawl,  Bolero,  did  the  trick.  A  record  armada 
of  71  yachts  took  off  in  the  race. 

The  46-foot  sloop  Nalu  II,  owned  by  Peter  Grant 
of  Newport  Beach.  Calif.,  won  the  2,225-mile  Los 
Angeles  to  Honolulu  race.  The  winning  craft  came 
home  first  in  a  field  of  41  starters  in  a  race  impeded 
by  squalls,  heavy  seas,  and  considerable  damage  to 
competing  craft. 

The  605-mile  Fastnet  Cup  race  was  captured  by  a 
48.5-foot  yawl,  Anitra,  belonging  to  Sven  Hansen 
of  Sweden,  despite  the  effects  of  a  southwesterly 
gale.  Richard  A.  Nye's  Carina,  of  Greenwich,  Conn., 
was  third  overall  but  the  winner  in  Class  A. 

In  the  Southern  Ocean  Racine  Conference,  Jack 
Marvin  Brown's  43-foot  Callooh  won  the  winter 
series  in  the  south  with  two  first  places,  a  second, 
a  sixth,  and  a  14th. 
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The  Chicago  to  Mackinac  race,  333  miles,  was 
captured  by  Feather  II,  a  Class  D,  33-foot  yawl, 
in  her  first  outing.  The  ship,  owned  by  W.  J.  Pea- 
cock of  Evanston,  111.,  finished  first  among  73 
starters. 

Experiments  were  a  topic  of  lively  conversation 
in  the  yachting  world.  One  by  A.  E.  Luders,  Jr.,  of 
Stamford,  Conn.,  eliminated  the  mainsail  and  main 
boom  on  the  Luders  27  Storm  for  the  Stamford 
Yacht  Club's  Vineyard  Trophy  race.  Relying  on 
headsails  alone,  Storm's  handicap  allowance  was 
largely  increased  for  a  rousing  victory  in  the  race. 

Other  major  ocean  winners  were:  Miami-Nassau, 
Rhubarb,  Benjamin  B.  duPont,  Pine  Orchard,  Conn.; 
Astor  Cup,  Robin,  Ted  Hood,  Marblehead,  Mass. 

In  International  Racing,  the  King  Olav  Cup  ( Nor- 
way )  was  won  by  Llanoria,  Magnus  Konow,  United 
States,  while  the  International  Gold  Cup  ( Sweden ) 
was  won  by  Rush  V,  Lasse  Thoern,  Sweden. 

—HucH  WELBORN 

YEMEN.  An  absolute  monarchy  and  theocracy  in 
the  southwestern  corner  of  the  Arabian  peninsula. 
Area:  approximately  75,000  sq.mi.  Pop.  (est.): 
5,000,000.  Chief  cities:  San'a  (capital)  50,000; 
Hodcida  (major  port)  30,000,  Ta'iz  12,000.  No 
census  has  ever  been  taken. 

Education  and  Religion.  Education  is  not  compul- 
sory, and  is  still  carried  on  mainly  in  religious 
schools,  but  a  modern,  graded  public  school  system 
is  now  in  operation.  There  is  a  six-year  primary 
course,  four  years  of  intermediate  education,  and 
three  years  of  secondary  training.  There  are  about 
500  government  schools,  with  about  150,000  stu- 
dents. In  addition,  there  are  several  seminaries  giv- 
ing training  in  the  Islamic  faith,  an  agricultural 
school,  ana  six  vocational  schools.  The  religion  is 
Moslem,  of  the  Shi'a  and  Sunni  sects.  The  ruler, 
Imam  Ahmad,  is  the  religious,  as  well  as  the  secular 
chief. 

Production  and  Trade.  The  economy  of  Yemen  is  al- 
most wholly  agricultural.  Grams,  fruit,  vegetables 
and  coftee  arc  the  leading  crops.  Coffee  is  exported 
to  the  United  States  and  Europe.  Dates  and  raisins 
are  sent  to  neaiby  Arab  states. 

Transportation  and  Communication.  There  are  no 
railways,  and  few  usable  roads  The  Yemen  Airline 
Company  operates  air  services  within  the  country, 
and  connects  Yemen  with  the  outside  world  via 
Saudi  Arabia.  There  are  no  telephones,  but  radios 
may  be  found  in  the  marketplaces  tuned  to  pro- 
grams of  the  state  broadcasting  service. 

Finance.  Taxes  on  crops,  livestock,  and  exports  are 
the  main  source  of  revenue.  A  new  paper  currency, 
the  Yemeni  pound,  was  introduced  in  1958,  with  a 
value  equivalent  to  the  Egyptian  pound  or  U.S.- 
$2.872. 

Government.  The  Imam  has  supreme  power,  and 
is  the  final  court  of  appeal.  He  shares  some  of  his 
authority  with  a  Council  of  Ministers,  however,  and 
appoints  district  governors.  The  heir  apparent, 
Crown  Prince  Saif  al-Islam  al-Badr,  is  Minister  of 
Foreign  Affairs  and  Defense  Minister. 

Events,  1959.  There  were  repeated  reports  of  dis- 
sension in  Yemen  during  1959,  caused  by  the  de- 
mands by  some  groups  tor  a  more  liberal  regime. 
While  the  Imam  was  in  Europe  for  medical  treat- 
ment, a  mutiny  of  army  troops  took  place  in  San'a 
on  May  22.  The  Crown  Prince,  as  acting  ruler,  put 
down  the  rebellion  with  the  aid  of  other  units  in 
the  city's  garrison;  he  also  set  in  motion  a  large- 
scale  reshuffling  of  the  administration,  named  a  new 
army  commanaer,  a  new  police  chief,  and  a  new 
parliamentary  council.  Upon  the  return  of  the  Imam 
in  August,  a  counter-purge  occurred.  It  was  re- 
ported that  he  had  several  "Christian  agitators"  be- 


headed or  mutilated,  in  a  determined  effort  to  wipe 
out  whatever  effect  the  changes  instituted  by  his 
son  may  have  had  in  liberalizing  the  regime.  At  the 
year's  end,  this  conflict  between  the  Imam  and  the 
Crown  Prince  had  not  been  resolved,  but  it  was 
evident  that  the  latter  represented  in  principle  the 
current  of  modernization  now  sweeping  the  Arab 
world. 

In  foreign  affairs,  Yemen  continued  her  perennial 
dispute  with  Britain  over  Aden's  sovereignty.  On 
October  6,  the  Yemeni  delegate  to  the  UN  General 
Assembly  accused  the  Bntish  government  of  de- 
liberately fostering  war  on  the  Aden-Yemen  border. 
He  urged  the  Assembly  to  send  a  fact-finding  mis- 
sion to  southern  Arabia  to  observe  the  situation  and 
report  back.  Nine  days  later,  in  a  letter  to  the  Se- 
curity Council,  Yemen  complained  of  British  ag- 
gression on  the  frontier,  and  cited  recent  instances 
of  attacks  in  which  lives  and  property  had  been  lost. 
No  specific  action  was  requested. 

— IRWIN  ODER 

YUGOSLAVIA.  A  socialist  republic  in  Southeastern 
Europe,  bounded  by  Italy,  Austria,  Hungary,  Ru- 
mania, Bulgaria,  Greece,  and  Albania.  Area:  158,- 
957  sq.mi.  Pop.  (1958  est.):  18,189,000,  composed 
(approx.)  of  Serbs  41.7  percent,  Croats  23.5,  Slo- 
venes 8.8,  Macedonians  5.3,  Montenegrins  2.8, 
and  others.  Chief  cities  ( 1958  est. ) :  Belgrade  ( capi- 
tal) 520,000,  Zagreb  455,000,  Sarajevo  171,000, 
Skoplje  160,000,  Ljubljana  153,000,  Subotica  ( 1953 
census)  115,352,  and  Novi  Sad  94,000. 

Education  and  Religion.  In  1957-58  there  were 
14,247  elementary  schools  with  2,316,000  pupils, 
243  secondary  schools  with  81,000  pupils,  1,141  vo- 
cational schools  ( including  secondary  teacher-train- 
ing) with  210,000  students,  and  110  institutions  of 
advanced  and  technical  learning  with  82,882  stu- 
dents. The  six  universities  had  around  9,000  grad- 
uates in  1959. 

Religious  divisions  are  (1953  est.):  Serbian  Or- 
thodox 41.4  percent,  Roman  Catholic  31.8,  Moslem 
12.3.  The  great  majority  of  Serbs,  Macedonians,  and 
Montenegrins  are  Orthodox,  while  most  Slovenians 
and  Croats  are  Roman  Catholic. 

Production.  About  55  percent  of  the  population  is 
dependent  on  agriculture,  of  which  91  percent  owns 
land.  The  average  holding  is  10.9  acres.  Principal 
crops  are  wheat,  corn,  beets,  and  tobacco.  An  all- 
time  record  crop  was  harvested  in  1959.  Wheat 
production  amounted  to  more  than  4  million  tons, 
32  percent  above  1957,  the  previous  high  year.  As 
a  result,  for  the  first  time  since  1950,  Yugoslavia 
did  not  have  to  import  wheat.  Yugoslavia  is  Europe's 
largest  copper  producer  and  Has  also  important 
deposits  of  oauxite,  lead,  zinc,  antimony,  mercury, 
iron,  and  chrome.  Total  industrial  production  in- 
creased by  more  than  13  percent  and  national  in- 
come by  about  19  percent,  with  a  one  percent  in- 
crease in  prices.  The  government  foresaw  comple- 
tion of  the  1957-61  five  year  plan  goals  during  1960. 

Foreign  Trade.  Exports  for  1958  totaled  $462  mil- 
lion and  imports  $669  million.  Exports  were  around 
17  percent  higher  in  1959,  while  imports  were  cut. 
Chief  export  items  are  nonferrous  metals,  lumber, 
livestock,  and  tobacco.  Chief  import  items  are  ma- 
chinery, vegetable  foodstuffs,  hard  coal,  and  raw 
cotton.  The  balance  of  payments  deficit,  in  1958 
around  $60  million,  was  reduced.  This  deficit 
amounted  to  16.9  percent  of  national  income  in 
1959  as  compared  with  54.8  percent  in  1956.  U.S. 
aid  for  the  fiscal  year  1958-o9  was  valued  around 
$150  million,  including  surplus  commodities  and 
technical  assistance. 

Finance.  The  1959  budget  balanced  at  around 
393.95  billion  dinars,  51  billion  over  the  1958  level. 
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(At  official  rate  of  exchange,  one  dinar  equals  U.S.- 
$0.333.)  National  defense  expenditures  were 
around  193  billion  dinars,  an  increase  of  17  million 
over  1958. 

Gov«rnm«nt.  The  Federal  People's  Republic  of 
Yugoslavia  was  formally  established  on  Nov.  29, 
1945,  consisting  of  the  republics  of  Serbia,  Croatia. 
Slovenia,  Bosnia  and  Herzegovina,  Macedonia,  and 
Montenegro.  To  Serbia  is  attached  the  Autonomous 
Province  of  Vojvodina  and  the  Autonomous  Region 
of  Kosovo-Metohija.  The  Fundamental  Law  of  Jan. 
13,  1953,  substantially  altering  the  1946  constitu- 
tion, lodges  supreme  authority  in  the  Federal  Peo- 
ple's Assembly.  The  Assembly  consists  of  two 
houses,  a  Federal  Council,  elected  by  all  citizens 
(and  including  special  representatives  of  the  re- 
publics), and  a  Federal  Council  of  Producers,  elect- 
ed by  workers  and  those  peasants  in  cooperatives. 
Executive  organs,  filled  by  the  Assembly,  are  the 
Presidency  and  the  Federal  Executive  Council  con- 
sisting of  34  members.  There  are  also  semi-auton- 
omous republic,  district,  and  commune  govern- 
ments, with  similar  bicameral  legislative  bodies  at 
all  levels.  Economic  administration  and  planning  is 
decentralized,  with  each  enterprise-although  na- 
tionally-owned-independent  and  operated  by  a 
council  elected  by  workers.  Such  public  institutions 
as  schools  and  universities,  libraries,  social  insur- 
ance, apartments,  housing  communities,  and  certain 
enterprises  are  governed  by  "social  management" 
bodies  elected  by  local  governments.  The  League 
of  Communists  (as  the  Communist  party  of  Yugo- 
slavia was  renamed  in  1952)  is  the  major  political 
organization  and  plays  a  dominant  role  in  the  coun- 
try. As  of  Sept.  30,  1959,  it  had  899,310  members. 
Josip  Broz  Tito  is  president  of  the  Republic,  chair- 
man of  the  Federal  Executive  Council,  and  secretary 
general  of  the  League  of  Communists. 

Events,  1959.  Yugoslav  foreign  policy  remained  in- 
dependent of  both  East  and  West  blocs,  calling  for 
abolition  of  both  of  them.  While  approving  many 
specific  Soviet  policies,  like  those  involving  dis- 
armament and  recognition  of  China,  Yugoslavia  con- 
tinued to  denounce  Moscow,  its  European  satellites, 
and  Communist  China  for  manifestations  of  hostility 
and  economic  discrimination.  Relations  with  Albania 
especially  were  said  to  have  deteriorated  during  the 
year.  Relations  with  the  West  improved.  There  was 
a  new  accord  with  Italy,  but  Yugoslavia  again  ac- 
cused Austria  of  discrimination  against  its  South 
Slav  minority.  The  Balkan  Pact,  and  especially  its 
military  aspects,  was  a  dead  letter,  although  rela- 
tions with  Greece  were  good  and  those  with  Turkey 
satisfactory.  Yugoslavia  expressed  hope  it  would  be 
invited  to  a  summit  conference,  and  Tito  voiced  con- 
cern lest  small  nations  be  ignored.  Yugoslav  foreign 
policy  remained  oriented  to  such  neutrals  as  India, 
Indonesia,  Burma,  and  the  United  Arab  Republic, 
especially  after  Tito's  return  from  an  Asian  tour. 
Diplomatic  and  economic  relations  with  Latin 
America  were  intensified  during  the  year.  Yugo- 
slavia had  diplomatic  relations  with  67  countries. 

Indicative  of  Yugoslavia's  general  foreign  policy 
was  Belgrade's  charge  that  the  Soviet  Union  vio- 
lated its  agreement  to  sell  grain  at  contracted  prices 
and  its  refusal  to  join  the  Soviet-dominated  World 
Federation  of  Trade  Unions.  At  the  same  time,  it 
joined  the  predominantly  Western-oriented  trade 
organization,  GATT. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  year,  apartment  houses 
were  nationalized.  Laws  enacted  during  1959  in- 
cluded those  increasing  rents  to  economic  levels; 
giving  local  governments  authority  to  control  utiliz- 
ation of  farm  land;  establishing  through  special 
taxes  a  fund  for  supplementing  low  incomes  of 
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workers  in  less  profitable  enterprises;  and  setting 
up,  as  an  adjunct  of  the  National  Bank,  a  controller  s 
office  to  supervise  all  public  expenditures.  New  edu- 
cational laws  injected  practical  manual  work  into 
the  curricula  and  authorized  admission  to  universi- 
ties of  workers  able,  as  a  result  of  training  in  work- 
ers' adult  education  courses,  to  pass  entrance  ex- 
aminations. 

Health  insurance  has  now  been  extended  to  those 
peasants  who  are  not  hi  cooperatives.  Changes  made 
in  the  criminal  code  replaced  the  sentence  of  life 
imprisonment  with  one  of  20  years  and  abolished 
the  restriction  of  civil  rights  as  a  penalty.  The  death 
penalty  was  restricted  to  certain  extreme  cases. 
During  the  year  ended  June  30,  166  persons  were 
sentenced  to  exile  for  political  offenses,  mostly  in- 
volving support  of  Moscow  against  Belgrade. 

The  trend  toward  internal  relaxation  was  evi- 
denced by  decisions  to  issue  a  heretofore  denied 
passport  to  Vladimu  Dedijer  and  to  publish  Dr. 
Zhivago.  Croatian  Assembly  President  Bakaric 
promised  that  Cardinal  Stepinac  could  resume  his 
duties  as  Primate  of  Croatia  on  completion  of  the 
sentence  he  is  serving  confined  to  his  native  village. 
May  Day  was  generally  a  relaxed  occasion,  without 
public  demonstrations.  Student  riots  in  Zagreb  and 
Skoplje  in  May,  protesting  bad  food,  were  blamed 
by  Tito  onto  '  enemies  who  want  us  to  use  Stalinist 
methods."  Tito  pledged  "never"  to  use  such  meth- 
ods. However,  at  the  second  Plenum  of  the  Central 
Committee  of  the  League  of  Communists,  Tito  de- 
manded more  party  discipline,  accused  Communist 
officials  of  revealing  state  economic  secrets,  and 
demanded  that  all  disagreements  be  kept  within  the 
party  organization.  Earlier.  Dr.  Anton  Slodnjak  had 
been  forced  to  resign  from  the  University  of 
Ljubljana  when  his  History  of  Slovenian  Literature 
was  criticized  for  ideological  errors  and  for  being 
published  abroad. 

Economically,  the  year  was  the  best  since  the  war. 
The  plan  for  1960  was  revised  upward,  calling  for 
an  increase  of  50.9  percent  in  national  income  and 
of  46.8  percent  in  personal  consumption.  Borba 
claimed  tnat  in  the  fast  five  years  Yugoslavia  had 
achieved  the  greatest  percentage  increase  in  indus- 
trial production  in  history,  88  percent.  Increased 
use  of  installment  buying  made  available  increasing 
amounts  of  consumer  goods  and  appliances.  An  in- 
novation in  Belgrade  was  the  introduction  of  small 
checking  accounts  for  individuals.  In  general  eco- 
nomic development,  main  emphasis  was  placed  on 
building  up  the  more  backward  areas  of  the  country. 
This  in  turn  has  produced  a  political  problem  in  the 
form  of  increasing  resentment  in  Slovenia  and  Cro- 
atia, the  more  economically  advanced  parts,  which 
are  forced  to  contribute  most  of  the  necessary 
capital. 

Other  events  include  completion  of  a  new  high- 
way connecting  Nis  and  Paracin,  built  by  voluntary 
youth  labor;  celebration  of  the  40th  anniversary 
of  the  Communist  party  in  Yugoslavia;  meeting  of 
the  Third  Anti-Colonial  Conference  in  Belgrade; 
completion  of  work  on  a  new  orthography  of  the 
Serbo-Croat  language;  election  of  Veljko  Vlahovic 
as  first  president  of  the  Council  of  the  Institute  for 
the  Study  of  the  International  Labor  Movement: 
and  appointment  of  Dusan  Mogusa  as  a  member  of 
the  Central  Committee  of  the  League  of  Commu- 
nists and  of  Ranko  Zee  as  assistant  secretary  of  state 
for  foreign  affairs.  —FRED  WARNER  NEAL 

YUKON.  A  territory  of  northwestern  Canada,  ex- 
tending over  an  area  of  207,076  sq.mi.,  including 
1,730  of  fresh  water.  Pop.  (1959  est):  13,000. 
Chief  towns  (1956  census):  Whitehorse  (capital) 
2,570;  Dawson  851. 
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Production.  Mining  is  the  chief  industry,  the  output 
for  1958  being  valued  at  $12.3  million.  Silver  ac- 
counted for  $5.6  million,  lead  for  $2.4  million,  zinc 
$1.7  million,  and  gold  $2.3  million.  Furs  taken  in  the 
1957-58  season  were  valued  at  $118,607. 

Communications.  The  Northwest  Highway  System 
(the  Alaska  Highway)  built  for  military  purposes 
during  1942  and  extending  1,600  mi.  from  Fort 
St.  John,  B.C.,  to  Fairbanks,  Alaska,  now  serves 
civilian  as  well  as  military  traffic.  There  are  58  mi. 
of  railway,  and  several  landing  fields  for  aircraft. 
The  Yukon  River  (1,979  mi.  long)  is  an  important 
means  of  communication  from  the  coast  to  the  in- 
terior of  the  territory. 

Government.  The  Yukon  is  governed  by  a  Com- 
missioner, who  is  responsible  to  the  government  of 
Canada  through  the  Minister  of  Northern  Affairs 
and  National  Resources,  and  a  council  of  five  elected 
members.  A  member  elected  to  the  House  of  Com- 
mons represents  the  territory  in  the  Federal  parlia- 
ment at  Ottawa.  Commissioner:  F.  H.  Collins. 
ZANZIBAR.  An  island  protectorate  of  Great  Britain 
off  the  east  coast  of  Africa,  consisting  of  the  islands 
of  Zanzibar  (640  sq.mi.)  and  Pemba  (280  sq.mi.). 
Total  pop.  (1958  census):  299,111,  including  507 
Europeans.  Capital:  Zanzibar,  57,923  inhabitants. 

Education  and  Religion.  Primary  education  is  free 
and  schools  are  segregated  by  ethnic  groups.  In  1957 
a  total  of  17,443  were  attending  government  and 
grant-aided  schools.  There  are  three  Christian  mis- 
sions but  most  of  the  population  is  Sunni  Moslem. 

Production  and  Trade.  The  clove  industry  is  of  prime 
importance  and  the  islands  produce  80  percent  of 
the  world's  supply.  In  1957,  clove  exports  amounted 
to  11,784  long  tons,  together  with  96  tons  of  clove 
oil.  Other  important  products  are  chillies,  copra, 
simsim  oil,  fruits,  and  mangrove  bark.  In  1957  im- 
ports amounted  to  £6.5  million;  exports  £5.9 
million.  Chief  imports  are  rice  and  grain,  petroleum, 
sugar,  and  cotton  goods.  About  60  percent  of  Zan- 
zibar's clove  crop  is  exported  to  Indonesia  where  it 
is  mixed  with  tooacco. 

Transportation  and  Communications.  Zanzibar  has 
347  mi.  of  roads  and  Pemba  has  262  mi.  In  1957  a 
total  of  295  ocean-going  vessels  used  the  islands' 
ports.  In  1958  there  were  1,045  telephones  in  use. 

Government.  The  1958  budget  was  estimated  at 
£2.6  million  for  revenue,  and  £3.2  million  for  ex- 

Eenditure.  The  British  Resident  presides  over  the 
5-member  legislative  council.  Legislation  consists 
of  decrees  issued  by  the  Sultan  of  Zanzibar  and 
countersigned  by  the  British  Resident.  British  Resi- 
dent: Sir  Henry  Steven  Potter.  Sultan:  Seyyid  Sir 
Khalifa  bin  Harub. 

Events,  1959.  An  eight-man  team  of  U.S.  scientists 
from  the  National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Adminis- 
tration visited  Zanzibar  in  the  fall  of  1959  to  study 
the  possibilities  of  setting  up  a  satellite-tracking 
station  there. 

ZEN  BUDDHISM.  A  sect  of  Mahavana  Buddhism.  The 
word  Zen,  by  which  it  is  usually  known  in  the  Oc- 
cident, is  the  Japanese  pronunciation  of  the  Chinese 
Ch'an,  in  its  turn  derived  from  the  Sanskrit  Dhyana, 
meaning  "meditation."  The  Zen  sect  bases  itself  on 
the  Awakening  of  Shakyamuni,  the  historical  Bud- 
dha, which  it  claims  was  wordlessly  transmitted  to 
his  disciple  Kasyapa,  and  has  been  transmitted  thus 
from  generation  to  generation  directly  from  mind  to 
mind,  without  reliance  on  words  or  texts.  The  es- 
sence of  Zen  training  is  study  under  a  qualified 
teacher  and  the  practice  of  formal  meditation. 

Traditionally  Zen  was  brought  to  China  about 
520  A.D.  by  an  Indian  monk,  Bodhidharma.  With 
the  Sixth  Patriarch,  Hui-neng  (638-713),  the  sect 
took  on  distinctly  Chinese  features  of  simplicity, 


directness  and  practicality.  The  great  creative  period 
of  Zen  was  during  the  T'ang  dynasty,  under  the 
guidance  of  masters  such  as  Chao-chou  (778-897) 
andLin-chi(?-867). 

Anecdotes  concerning  the  words  and  actions,  often 
abrupt  and  eccentric,  of  early  masters  came  to  be 
used  as  subjects  for  meditation,  known  as  koans. 
During  the  Sune  dynasty  (960-1280)  collections  of 
koans  were  published,  sometimes  with  extensive 
commentary.  Many  are  still  widely  used  in  Japan. 
After  the  14th  century,  the  Lin-chi  (Rinzai)  line 
became  dominant  in  China.  Elements  from  Taoism 
and  other  Buddhist  sects  had  entered  the  school, 
bringing  on  the  long  decline  of  Chinese  Zen,  from 
whicn  it  has  not  yet  recovered. 

In  Japan,  however,  Zen  is  still  vigorous.  Rinzai 
Zen  was  first  established  in  Kyoto  in  1191  by  Eisai; 
a  short  time  later  Ddgen  brought  back  from  China 
the  teaching  of  the  Ts  ao-tung  (Soto)  school.  Obaku 
Zen  came  in  the  17th  century.  Zen  soon  became  one 
of  the  most  active  sects  of  Japanese  Buddhism  in 
politics,  art,  and  scholarship.  During  the  Tokugawa 
period  Buddhism  declined,  but  Hakuin  (1686-1769) 
gave  Rinzai  Zen  new  life  and  established  the  forms 
and  methods  in  use  today. 

Sotd  Zen  rejected  the  use  of  koans,  and  stresses 
silent  meditation.  Recently  it  has  sponsored  Bud- 
dhist scholarship  and  publications.  In  1955  the  Soto 
school  had  14,895  temples  and  6,408,622  adherents. 

Obaku  Zen,  which  reflects  its  Ming  dynasty  ori- 
gins, barely  survives.  It  has  516  temples  and  118,- 
224  adherents. 

Rinzai  Zen  maintains  training  schools  for  monks 
in  which  meditation,  koan  study,  and  physical  labor 
are  carried  on  in  the  traditional  manner.  The  largest 
Rinzai  temple,  Myoshinji,  celebrated  its  600th  an- 
niversary in  1959,  in  a  ceremony  attended  by  several 
thousand  priests  and  laymen  from  all  over  Japan. 
In  1955,  Rinzai  had  6,017  temples  and  2,330,849 
adherents. 

The  philosophy  of  Zen,  with  its  emphasis  on  in- 
dividual insight  into  reality  and  its  difficult  but 
exciting  views  on  the  relationship  of  discipline  and 
freedom,  has  become  a  subject  of  much  interest  to 
Occidental  intellectuals  since  the  republication  of 
D.  T.  Suzuki's  books  in  the  195Q's.  Now  Occidentals 
travel  to  Japan  for  Zen  study,  and  Zen  priests  are 
visiting  Europe  and  America.  The  First  Zen  Insti- 
tute of  America,  in  New  York,  was  founded  by  Sokei- 
an  Sasaki  in  1931.  In  March  1959,  the  Zen  Master 
Miura  Isshu  went  to  New  York  at  the  invitation  of 
the  Institute  to  become  the  only  Zen  Master  resident 
in  America.  In  May  1958,  the  Zen  Institute  opened 
its  Kyoto  branch  in  Ryosen-an,  a  sub-temple  of 
Daitokuji.  It  is  equipped  with  a  meditation  hall, 
and  a  horary  with  a  staff  of  scholars.  The  Director, 
Mrs.  Ruth  Sasaki,  is  the  first  Occidental  to  become 
a  Rinzai  Zen  priest.  The  noted  Zen  scholar  Hisa- 
matsu  Shin'ichi  lectured  at  Harvard  University  from 
September  1957  to  April  1958.  The  S6t6  school, 
which  has  long  maintained  temples  in  America,  is 
now  establishing  a  S6to  Zen  study  center  in  San 
Francisco.  Dr.  Suzuki,  in  America  and  Europe  since 
1949,  returned  to  Japan  in  November  1958. 

—GARY  SNYDER 

ZINC.  World  Production.  As  reported  by  the  U.S. 
Bureau  of  Mines,  world  mine  production  of  zinc 
decreased  from  3.18  million  metric  tons  in  1957  to 
3.04  million  tons  in  1958,  of  which  84.5  percent 
was  supplied  by  the  following  major  producers: 
Canada  384,750  metric  tons,  United  States  373,763, 
U.S.S.R.  (est.)  365,000,  Australia  267,132,  Mexico 
224,102,  Japan  141,192,  Poland  (est.)  140,000, 
Italy  136,800,  Peru  129,061,  Belgian  Congo  113,- 
990,  West  Germany  85,188,  Spain  82,900,  Sweden 
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64,800,  Yugoslavia  60,000  tons.  In  the  following 
incomplete  data  for  1959,  smelter  output  covers  the 
number  of  months  indicated  in  parentheses  follow- 
ing the  tonnage  figure:  Canada  154,086  (8),  Mexico 
193,277  (8),  West  Germany  120,000  (8),  Japan 
105,400  (8),  France  101,730  (8),  and  Australia 
77,920(8). 

United  States.  Domestic  mine  production  of  zinc 
was  412,005  short  tons  in  1958  compared  with  531,- 
735  tons  in  1957,  a  decrease  of  22.5  percent.  During 
the  first  nine  months  of  1959,  production  was  309,- 
701  short  tons,  a  slight  increase  compared  with  304,- 
031  tons  for  the  same  period  in  1958.  Production 
of  primary  metal  decreased  from  985,796  tons  in 
1957  to  781,246  in  1958  and  reached  559,733  tons 
during  the  first  eight  months  of  1959. 

Consumption  of  slab  zinc  in  1958  was  868,327 
tons  compared  with  935,620  tons  in  1957.  During 
the  first  eight  months  of  1959,  it  rose  to  644,013  short 
tons  compared  with  508,679  tons  for  the  same  period 
of  1958.  The  metal  content  of  ore  imports  decreased 
in  1958  to  462,008  tons  from  526,014  tons  in  1957. 
Slab  zinc  imports  decreased  in  1958  to  195,199  tons 
compared  with  269,007  tons  in  1957.  Imports  of 
metal  content  of  ore  increased  during  the  first  eight 
months  of  1959  to  356,913  tons,  compared  to  340,- 
322  during  a  similar  period  of  1958,  but  slab  zinc 
imports  decreased  to  105,418  tons,  compared  to 
122,597  in  1958.  -BERENICE  B.  MITCHELL 

ZOOLOGY.  The  56th  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Amer- 
ican Society  of  Zoologists  was  held  in  late  summer 
at  Pennsylvania  State  College.  Its  program  reflected 
the  rising  numbers  of  zoologists,  and  a  record  num- 
ber of  reports  were  presented.  Several  sessions  were 
devoted  to  animal  behavior  and  sociobiology,  others 
to  comparative  physiology  (including  a  full  day  on 
problems  of  sensory  physiology  and  animal  orienta- 
tion ) .  Comparative  endocrinology  needed  three  ses- 
sions. Abstracts  of  these  papers  appeared  in  The 
Anatomical  Record. 

The  weekly  magazine  Science  began  a  new  series 
of  comprehensive  articles  on  "Current  Problems  in 
Research."  The  corresponding  British  magazine  Na- 
ture divided  each  week's  news,  relegating  the  shorter 
papers  into  a  separate  supplement.  Nature  Magazine 
fused  with  Natural  History,  and  continued  under 
the  latter  name  and  the  aegis  of  the  American  Mu- 
seum of  Natural  History. 

Genetics.  As  zoologists  continued  to  observe  the 
centenary  of  the  puolication  of  Charles  Darwin's 
Origin  of  Species,  many  of  them  realized  that  mod- 
ern discoveries  on  inheritance  are  binding  together 
biology  at  all  levels,  as  well  as  providing  the  highly 
essential  foundation  for  evolution  by  natural  selec- 
tion. The  1959  Nobel  prize  for  medicine  and  physi- 
ology went  to  two  U.S.  physician-biochemists,  Dr. 
Severe  Ochoa  of  New  York  University  and  Dr.  Ar- 
thur Kornberg  of  Stanford  University,  for  their  suc- 
cess in  synthesizing  samples  of  ribonucleic  acid 
(RNA)  and  desoxyribonucleic  acid  (DNA),  the 
multitudinous  forms  of  which  serve  as  genetic  de- 
terminers (genes)  and  messengers  for  all  living 
things  and,  seemingly,  for  the  viruses  as  well. 

The  1949  discovery  of  sex  chromatin  by  Barr  and 
Bertram  made  possible  in  1959  the  use  of  this  com- 
ponent of  the  nucleus  as  a  marker  with  which  gen- 
etically male  individuals  (with  the  sex  chromo- 
somes XY  and  no  sex  chromatin)  could  be  distin- 
guished from  genetically  female  individuals  (with 
the  sex  chromosomes  XX  and  one  or  two  masses  of 
sex  chromatin),  even  where  abnormalities  of  the 
hormones  during  embryonic  growth  had  led  the 
developing  individual  to  bear  external  sex  organs  of 
the  opposite  sex.  Three  human  beings  were  found 
with  the  genetic  constitution  XXY,  and  one  as  a 


mosaic— partly  the  normal  female  XX  and  partly 
XXY. 

At  the  functional  level,  true  hermaphrodism  and 
self-fertilization  were  discovered  in  a  serranid  fish 
along  the  Gulf  coast  of  Florida.  And  development 
of  unfertilized  eggs  in  the  mosquito  Culex  iatigans 
was  observed  in  the  zoology  laboratory  at  tne  Uni- 
versity of  Illinois;  none  of  the  three  wrigglers  sur- 
vived to  transform,  but  parthenogenesis  in  mosqui- 
toes is  now  seen  to  be  possible. 

An  increase  in  hereditary  defects  through  muta- 
tions induced  by  artificial  radioactivity  remains  a 
real  fear.  New  standards  were  proposed  for  the 
maximum  permissible  dose  of  radioactive  strontium- 
90  a  person  might  acquire  from  foods  without  dam- 
age. To  learn  how  much  strontium-90  was  actually 
beinjf  absorbed  annually,  the  Greater  St.  Louis  Citi- 
zens Committee  for  Nuclear  Information  began 
requesting  parents  in  this  area  of  Missouri  to  mail 
in  baby  teeth  as  these  were  shed.  Plans  to  assay 
50,000  baby  teeth  a  year  got  under  way,  perhaps 
the  first  large-scale  collection  to  monitor  the  hazard 
from  radioactive  fallout.  At  the  same  time,  two 
laboratories  in  Europe  found  ways  to  use  exchange 
resins  in  removing  more  than  80  percent  of  the 
strontium  from  milk— one  of  the  chief  dietary  sources 
of  this  element.  The  methods  remove  calcium  also, 
and  hence  would  have  to  be  followed  by  replace- 
ment of  lime.  Presumably  these  methods  can  be 
engineered  into  quantity  processing  machines  if  the 
need  for  strontium-90  removal  grows  acute. 

Other  sources  of  damaging  radiations  were  stud- 
ied. Television  sets  in  good  working  order  were 
found  harmless,  but  wrist  watches  with  luminous 
dials  give  off  so  much  radioactivity  that  those  users 
who  wear  these  watches  by  day  were  advised  to 
remove  them  at  night— the  very  time  when  the 
luminous  face  and  hands  would  be  of  greatest  value. 

Ecology.  The  explosive  expansion  of  human  popu- 
lations was  recognized  as  of  prime  importance.  The 
UN  Population  Commission  concluded  a  two-week 
session  in  Geneva  with  a  report  urging  the  entire 
United  Nations  to  shift  its  emphasis  from  the  gather- 
ing of  data  "to  aiding  countries  in  the  study  of  the 
interrelation  of  population  growth,  vital  rates  and 
population  structure  on  the  one  hand,  with  economic 
and  social  development  on  the  other."  Fresh  evalua- 
tions were  published  comparing  present  and  future 
populations  with  available  resources.  Almost  all 
were  pessimistic  unless  spectacular  reductions  in  the 
birth  rate  occur,  particularly  in  underdeveloped 
countries.  Planned  Parenthood  groups  gained  new 
support,  and  the  World  Council  of  Churches  (repre- 
senting some  171  Protestant,  Anglican,  and  Orthodox 
denominations)  came  close  to  unanimity  in  endorsing 
artificial  birth  control.  Discussions  of  the  firm  stand 
on  the  opposite  side  taken  by  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church  reached  into  political  circles,  partly  because 
many  people  urged  the  U.S.  government  to  aid 
backward  countries  with  contraceptive  information 
and  materials,  and  partly  because  one  of  the  an- 
nounced candidates  in  the  1960  campaign  for  the 
presidency  is  a  Roman  Catholic.  Progress  in  devel- 
oping new  techniques  in  population  control  was 
reported,  both  through  more  effective  oral  contra- 
ceptives for  human  use,  and  through  use  of  the 
sterile-male  method  for  other  animals.  The  whole 
field  of  conception  became  the  subject  of  a  con- 
ference held  at  West  Point,  N.Y.,  with  participants 
from  as  far  away  as  Australia,  India,  and  Japan. 

The  pressure  of  human  populations  lea  to  further 
expansion  of  land  for  agriculture  into  previous  des- 
erts at  the  same  time  that  huge  "surpluses"  of  many 
farm  products  were  stored  away  at  public  expense 
to  keep  the  income  of  U.S.  farmers  high.  Forecasters 
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differed  in  their  ability  to  see  ways  in  which  food, 
raw  materials,  and  power  could  be  made  available 
to  match  the  six  to  seven  billion  people  anticipated 
on  earth  by  1999,  but  not  the  space  requirements 
if  reproduction  continues  unchecked  for  another  600 
years.  Then  each  human  being  would  have  a  square 
yard  of  land  on  which  to  live,  and  no  more  if  space 
were  divided  equally.  Presumably  some  factor  will 
arise  to  prevent  any  such  increase  in  the  numbers 
of  mankind.  But  whether  it  will  be  famine,  poison- 
ing, or  something  new  cannot  be  guessed. 

Food  habits  are  changing,  with  some  people  bet- 
ter fed  and  others  worse.  In  America,  the  shift  in 
economic  welfare  has  led  to  a  decrease  in  sardine 
sandwiches  in  noon  lunches  and  a  matching  rise  in 
chicken  sandwiches.  To  produce  more  chickens, 
poullrymen  are  buying  feeds  manufactured  from 
fish  (although  not  especially  from  sardines),  and 
employing  preservative  chemicals  to  prevent  de- 
structive oxidation  of  the  fish  meal  before  the 
chickens  eat  it. 

Careless  use  of  chemicals  by  some  food  growers 
led  in  1959  to  withdrawal  of  almost  all  cranberries 
from  the  market  just  prior  to  Thanksgiving,  for  test- 
ing because  traces  of  the  weed-killer  ammotriazole 
were  found  in  some  lots  and  the  material  had  been 
learned  to  be  cancer-producing.  A  few  weeks  later, 
batches  of  frozen  chiclcens  were  condemned  because 
they  contained  residues  of  hormones  injected  during 
growth  as  "chemical  caponizers."  These  actions  fol- 
lowed a  ruling  of  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court  that  "any" 
residue  of  toxic  additives  was  grounds  for  condem- 
nation of  tainted  foods. 

The  controversial  fire  ant  program  in  the  South- 
ern States  fell  into  confusion,  as  testimony  on  the 
one  hand  emphasized  the  wholesale  destruction  of 
fish,  birds,  and  mammals  from  the  insecticides  used 
—without  eliminating  the  fire  ant— and  on  the  other 
admitted  that  the  insect  itself  was  more  of  a  "nui- 
sance" than  a  real  threat  to  agriculture.  Manufac- 
turers of  pesticides  grew  alarmed  when  biologists 
began  referring  to  their  products  as  biocides  (  'life 
killers")  to  show  the  broad  effects  on  the  environ- 
ment, and  organization  after  organization  urged  the 
use  of  biological  control  of  pests  rather  than  chem- 
ical methods. 

The  British  Association  for  the  Advancement  of 
Science  heard  Professor  A.  Hemingway  urge  the 
study  of  all  large  animals  in  the  world  before  it  is 
too  late,  and  insist  that  world  planning  is  essential 
to  divide  land  into  areas  useful  and  needed  for 
human  populations  and  those  to  be  left  for  faunal 
conservation.  In  Southern  Rhodesia,  a  tract  nearly 
200  miles  long  and  20  miles  wide  disappeared  under 
the  waters  of  the  Zambesi  River  rising  behind  the 
hydroelectric  dam  at  Kariba,  as  man's  largest  arti- 
ficial lake.  Rescue  operations  for  displaced  animals 
proved  unexpectedly  difficult  because  of  strong  ties 
to  specific  territory  and  the  lack  of  suitable  un- 
occupied areas  on  which  survivors  might  settle.  The 
plight  of  coastal  waterfowl  and  oceanic  birds  re- 
ceived special  consideration  at  an  international  con- 
ference in  Copenhagen,  where  the  gains  under  a 
convention  founded  in  1958  were  reviewed  as  to 
reductions  in  pollution  of  navigable  waters,  particu- 
larly the  seas  and  especially  by  oil  from  tankers  and 
oil-burning  ships. 

Scientists  gathered  for  an  International  Congress 
of  Oceanography  in  New  York  City  compared  notes 
on  what  has  been  discovered  about  subsurface  levels 
of  the  ocean,  and  made  plans  for  further  explora- 
tion of  the  depths.  That  a  wealth  of  animal  life 
remains  unknown  there  was  emphasized  again  dur- 
ing the  year  through  the  collection  of  a  second 
species  of  the  limpet-like  "missing  link"  Neopilina 


in  waters  off  the  Pacific  coast  of  South  America. 
Oceanographers  realized  that  the  oceans  may  prove 
to  conceal  many  forms  of  life  presently  regarded  as 
long  extinct. 

In  its  first  year  of  operation,  the  St.  Lawrence 
Seaway  was  recognized  as  an  avenue  through  which 
foreign  insect  pests,  as  well  as  fungi,  human  diseases 
and  new  weeds,  could  be  introduced  into  the  heart- 
land of  America  in  increasing  numbers.  A  natural 
means  for  transfer  of  aquatic  life  was  demonstrated: 
waterfowl  carry  freshwater  algae  from  lake  to  lake 
or  to  river  and  pond,  the  algae  surviving  passage 
through  the  birds  digestive  tract. 

Now  that  the  Soviet  Union  has  succeeded  in  strik- 
ing the  moon  with  one  rocket  and  circuiting  it  with 
another,  scientists  recalculated  the  risk  of  contami- 
nating the  moon  with  life  from  earth  and  concluded 
that,  with  ordinary  precautions  for  sterilizing  each 
rocket  before  discharge,  the  moon  is  unlikely  to 
became  changed  before  samples  of  its  dust  can  be 
collected  for  study. 

A  report  from  the  Rockefeller  Institute  for  Medi- 
cal Research  outlined  a  new  technique  whereby  the 
protozoan  agent  of  sleeping  sickness  Trypanosoma 
vtvax  had  been  raised  to  the  infective  stage— an 
achievement  in  providing  it  with  suitable  living  con- 
ditions in  the  laboratory— on  tissues  cultured  from 
a  tsetse  fly. 

Evolution.  At  special  conferences,  such  as  the 
Darwin  Centennial  Celebration  at  the  University  of 
Chicago  in  November,  zoologists  reviewed  modern 
positions  on  the  many  facets  of  evolution.  Events  in 
the  pre-Cambrian  remain  the  most  intriguing,  but 
new  experimental  work  shows  what  may  well  have 
happened  prior  to  the  fossilizalion  of  recognizable 
remnants  of  animals.  Abiotic  production  of  spherical 
membranes,  such  as  could  nave  come  to  enclose 
genetic  material,  other  organclles,  and  cells  as  well, 
was  demonstrated  from  materials  and  energy  sources 
believed  present  in  the  Archeozoic.  That  metazoan 
animals  could  not  arise  until  free  oxygen  was  avail- 
able in  the  atmosphere  seemed  a  reasonable  gen- 
eralization. A  sequence  for  the  evolution  of  enzyme 
systems  and  photosynthetic  apparatus  was  proposed. 
Evidence  accumulated  implying  that  sex  chromo- 
somes became  distinct  during  Jurassic  time.  The 
history  of  mankind  in  the  eaily  Pleistocene  was 
summarized,  fitting  together  information  from  bones 
and  artefacts  into  a  more  consecutive  account.  A 
new  fossil  human  skull,  recovered  by  Professor  L.  S. 
B.  Leakey  from  a  fissure  in  Tanganyika,  is  in  a  good 
state  of  preservation  and  should  nelp  fill  in  gaps 
in  modern  understanding  of  ancient  African  man. 
The  evolution  of  weeping  on  an  emotional  basis  in 
mankind  was  seen  as  correlated  with  a  longer  period 
of  helpless  infancy  than  is  known  in  other  kinds  of 
animals.  The  record  of  man's  domestication  of  ani- 
mals became  more  adequately  understood. 

That  organic  evolution  is  proceeding  on  a  uni- 
verse-wide scale  was  held  more  probable  on  the 
basis  of  new  spectroscopic  tests  in  me  infrared  from 
the  planet  Mars;  the  presence  there  of  vegetation 
seems  more  likely.  But  as  Nobel  laureate  Dr.  H.  J. 
Muller  pointed  out  at  the  Christmas  meetings  of 
the  American  Association  for  the  Advancement  of 
Science,  the  chance  that  evolution  on  other  planets 
or  in  other  stellar  systems  has  produced  men  is  as 
slight  as  that  such  remote  beings  would  speak 
English. 

Physiology.  That  the  brain,  rather  than  the  human 
eye,  may  hold  the  key  to  color  vision  seemed  im- 

Sied  by  experiments  demonstrated  by  Dr.  Edwin 
.  Land  of  the  Polaroid  Corporation,  Cambridge, 
Mass.  An  account  of  the  new  theory,  offered  as  a 
substitute  for  the  classical  views  of  Young  and  von 
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Helmholtz,  was  described  in  the  February  issue  of 
Fortune  so  clearly  that  the  AAAS-Westinghouse 
Science  Writing  Award  for  magazine  articles  went 
to  its  author,  Mr.  Francis  Bello,  an  editorial  writer. 
Dr.  Michael  M.  Woolfson,  visiting  the  United  States 
to  do  research  in  computer  programing,  devised  a 
mathematical  model  closely  matching  the  discoveries 
of  Dr.  Land,  and  tested  the  model  on  the  big  In- 
ternational Business  Machines  707  computer;  the 
model  proved  workable  but  in  need  of  modifications 
to  make  it  match  human  color  vision  behavior. 

A  new  electronic  model  showing  many  of  the 
characteristics  of  a  neuron  was  devised,  and  the 
whole  theory  of  neuron  activity  reanalyzed.  New 
attempts  were  made  to  achieve  an  understanding  of 
how  neurons  function  in  the  interpretive  cortex  of 
the  brain,  but  many  major  gaps  remain. 

The  role  of  imprinting  in  animal  behavior  and  the 
various  mechanisms  of  communication  received 
study.  A  second  example  of  echolocation  among 
birds  was  discovered  among  cave-nesting  swiftlets 
CoUocalia  of  Ceylon  and  Sarawak,  whose  behavior 
parallels  that  of  the  oil  bird  Steatornis  in  caves  of 
Trinidad  and  northern  South  America.  The  term 
"pheromones"  was  proposed  for  substances  secreted 
to  the  outside  of  one  animal,  received  by  a  second 
individual  of  the  same  or  related  species,  and  serv- 
ing to  release  specific  reactions.  Examples  are  the 
olfactory  attractants  produced  by  female  moths,  de- 
tected by  potential  mates,  and  the  substances  left 
as  chemical  guideposts  along  trails  of  ants  and 
wolves. 

Many  investigations  of  hemoglobins  were  re- 
ported. In  one  of  them,  a  molecular  adaptation  was 
recognized  to  relate  the  number  of  cysteine  ( amino 
acid)  units  in  the  protein  molecule.  The  lower  the 
body  weight  of  the  terrestrial  mammal,  the  greater 
was  the  number  of  cysteine  units.  This  affected  the 
sensitivity  of  the  hemoglobin  to  change  in  acidity, 
and  enabled  the  blood  or  smaller  mammals  to  deliver 
oxygen  to  the  tissues  at  higher  partial  pressures. 
This  matches  a  greater  need  for  oxygen  in  cells  of 
warm-blooded  creatures  whose  metabolic  rate  must 
be  high  to  compensate  for  heat  losses  through  a 
relatively  large  body  surface. 

Glycerol  and  similar  substances  in  the  blood  and 
body  fluids  of  fish  and  insects  were  identified  as 
protecting  the  animals  from  freezing,  and  hence 
comparable  to  antifreeze  solutions  in  an  automobile. 
The  similarity  of  invertebrates  to  vertebrates  at  a 
chemical  level  was  emphasized  in  the  discovery  of 
the  Krebs  citric  acid  cycle  in  several  different  in- 
vertebrates. Antibody  formation  was  identified  in 
single  cells  isolated  from  vertebrate  lymph  nodes. 

Cetaceans  provided  new  information.  A  44-foot 
finback  whale,  which  finally  died  after  beaching 
itself  five  separate  times  near  Provincetown,  Mass., 
yielded  the  first  recorded  electrocardiogram  from  a 
whale  of  any  kind.  Porpoises  in  captivity  showed 
exceptionally  rapid  learning  as  well  as  unexpected 
accuracy  in  echolocating  small  objects. 

So-called  animal  clocks  received  additional  study 
and  discussion.  A  new  feedback  mechanism  was 


identified  in  the  pitch  oscillations  characteristic  of 
well-trained  singing  voices.  The  vibrato  and  "control 
loop"  used  by  vocalists  corresponds  to  a  0.10-second 
reaction  time  for  recognition  of  change  of  pitch, 
and  permit  the  singer  to  hold  a  note  for  extended 
periods  without  significant  drift.  If  the  vibrato  is 
eliminated  or  the  singer  prevented  from  hearing  the 
vocalized  note,  the  feedback  system  falters  ana  the 
pitch  fluctuates  irrregularly,  with  little  control. 

New  findings  were  reported  on  abnormal  physi- 
ology of  development.  Cleft  palate  in  mammals 
proved  due  to  inadequate  pressure  of  amniotic  fluid 
around  the  developing  fetus;  this  permits  the  head 
to  sag  and  the  tongue  to  press  against  the  palate, 
preventing  it  from  closing. 

Statistics  on  the  relationship  between  lung  cancer 
and  smoking  continued  to  appear.  A  particularly 
valuable  assemblage  of  information  came  before  the 
American  Medical  Association  at  its  Dallas  meeting, 
based  on  extensive  histological  studies  of  lung  tissues 
in  men  of  various  smoking  habits.  The  team  of 
pathologists  had  no  information  on  which  63  of  the 
402  men  had  died  of  lung  cancer  or  which  had 
been  smokers.  But  when  their  findings  were  sum- 
marized, atypical  cells  (whether  slightly  abnormal 
or  cancerous)  were  found  in  only  3.8  percent  of 
slides  from  nonsmokers,  10.9  percent  from  persons 
enjoying  an  occasional  cigarette,  97  percent  from 
men  in  the  half-pack  to  one-pack  daily  oracket,  99.6 
percent  in  those  smoking  more  than  two  packs  daily, 
and  99.7  percent  among  lung  cancer  victims. 

A  radically  different  approach  was  published  late 
in  the  year  by  Dr.  Carl  C.  Seltzer,  anthropologist  at 
Harvard  University's  Peabody  Museum.  From  a 
longitudinal  study  of  252  Harvard  College  sopho- 
mores first  seen  between  1938  and  1942,  who  were 
selected  for  their  lack  of  visible  abnormality,  came 
new  statistics.  Each  of  these  individuals  had  been 
rated  in  college  years  according  to  the  physical 
anthropometric  criterion  known  as  the  "masculine 
component,"  into  categories  headed  strongly  mas- 
culine in  body  build,  or  moderately  maculine,  or 
weakly  masculine,  or  very  weakly  masculine.  Sub- 
sequently, 247  of  these  men  were  examined  on  a 
variety  of  topics,  including  smoking  habits.  Of  the 
60  nonsmokers  in  the  group,  58  were  men  with  a 
strong  masculine  component,  the  other  two  with  a 
moderately  masculine  component.  Expressed  an- 
other way,  3.3  percent  of  uie  nonsmokers  showed 
some  degree  of  weakness  in  the  masculine  com- 
ponent. Of  the  94  moderate  smokers,  9.6  percent 
showed  some  weakness  in  this  component;  for  the 
93  heavy  smokers,  the  percentage  was  17.2.  Dr. 
Seltzer  questioned  whether  these  significant  dif- 
ferences indicated  that  strength  in  the  masculine 
component  (a  clinical  measure  of  genetically-con- 
trolled body  build)  was  related  to  resistance  to  lung 
cancer  and  coronary  heart  disease.  By  an  extension 
of  this  study  he  hoped  "to  secure  evidence  on  the 
extent  to  wnich  smokers  and  nonsmokers  differ  in 
their  susceptibility  to  disease  because  of  their  bi- 
ological nature,  apart  from  the  element  of  smoking 
itself."  — LORUS  J.  AND  MARGERY  MILNE 
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Academy,  French,  the  oldest  of  five  academies 
which  make  up  the  Institute  of  France  and  officially 
considered  the  highest;  founded  in  1635.  The  list 
of  elected  members  (limited  to  40)  in  1958,  in  order 
of  their  election,  was  as  follows:  1919— Henry  Bor- 
deaux, 1925-Duc  Auguste  de  k  Force;  1931-Pierre 
Benoit  and  Maxime  Weygand;  1933— Francois 
Mauriac;  1934— Due  Maurice  de  Broglie  and  L6on 
Berard;  1935-Georges  Duhamel;  1936-Jacques  de 
Lacretelle;  1938— Andr6  Maurois;  1944-Prince 
Louis  de  Broglie,  Louis-Pasteur  Vallery-Radot;  1945 
— Emile  Henriot;  1946-Comte  Robert  d'Harcourt, 
Maurice  Garcon,  Marcel  Pagnol,  Henri  Mondor, 
Jules  Remains,  Etienne  Gilson,  and  Maurice  Gene- 
voix;  1950— Jean-Louis  Vaudoyer;  1952-Andr6 
Francois-Poncet  and  Marshal  Alphonse-Pierre  Juin; 
1953-Pierre  Gaxotte,  Fernand  Gregh,  and  Due  de 
L£vis  Mirepoix;  1955— Jean  Cocteau,  Daniel-Rops, 
Francois  Albert-Buisson,  and  Jeiome  Carcopino: 
1956-Wladimir  d'Ormesson,  Andr6  Chamson,  and 
Jacques  Chastenet;  1959-Jean  Rosbaud,  Henri 
Troyat,  Marcel  Achard,  and  Jean  Delay. 

Prizes:  Grand  Prix  de  Litt&rature  (500,000  frs. 
annual),  Grand  Prix  du  Roman  (300,000  frs.  an- 
nual), Prix  Brieux  (20,000  frs.  biennial),  Prix 
Montyon  (18,000  frs.  annual),  Prix  Gobert  for  his- 
torical works  (300,000  frs.  annual),  and  others. 

Academy  of  American  Poets,  The,  founded  in  1934 
to  foster  the  production  of  American  poetry  and  to 
discover  and  encourage  new  poetic  genius.  Mem- 
bership Corporation  incorporated  in  New  York 
State.  Annual  fellowship  of  $5,000  awarded  to  poet 
of  proven  merit  selected  by  a  board  of  12  chancel- 
lors, the  largest  award  for  poetry  in  the  United 
States.  The  14th  fellowship  was  awarded  in  1959  to 
Louise  Began.  Annual  contest  with  five  special 
judges  for  an  unpublished  book  of  poetry  by  a  new 

[designated  as  the  Lamont  Poetry  Selection- 
choice:  The  Summer  Anniversaries  by  Donald 


Justice.  Twenty-one  annual  $100  prizes  for  under- 
graduates in  well-known  colleges.  President,  Mrs. 
Hugh  Bullock;  Treasurer,  Mr.  Thomas  J.  Watson, 
Jr.  Address:  890  Park  Ave.,  New  York  21,  N.Y. 

Academy  of  Arts  and  Letters,  American.  See  article  on 
ACADEMY  OF  ARTS  AND  LETTERS,  AMERICAN. 

Academy  of  Arts,  Royal,  founded  by  King  George 
III  in  1768,  maintained  through  the  public  support 
of  its  exhibitions  for  the  promotion  of  the  fine  arts. 
The  membership  consists  of  40  academicians  and  30 
associates,  elected  by  ballot  by  the  members  from 
among  the  outstanding  painters,  sculptors,  archi- 
tects, and  engravers  practicing  in  Great  Britain.  Re- 
cent exhibitions  of  the  Royal  Academy  were  as  fol- 
lows: May  to  August  1959  191st  annual  Summer 
Exhibition;  January  to  March  1959,  Russian  Paint- 
ing from  the  18th  to  20th  Century;  March  to  Aug- 
ust 1959,  Paintings  by  Sir  Winston  Churchill;  Oc- 
tober to  November  1959,  Drawings  and  Water- 
colours  by  Andre  Dunoyer  de  Segonzac.  Address: 
Piccadilly,  London  W.I,  England. 

Academy  of  Medicine,  Canadian,  founded  in  1907 
to  advance  the  art  and  science  of  medicine,  promote 
and  maintain  an  efficient  library  and  museum,  culti- 
vate harmony  and  good  feeling  among  its  fellows, 
and  promote  the  corporate  influence  of  the  profes- 
sion in  relation  to  the  community.  Membership: 
2,250.  President,  Dr.  H.  G.  Pritzker;  Treasurer,  Dr. 
W.  E.  Ortved;  Secretary,  Dr.  G.  F.  Culnan.  Address: 
288  Bloor  St.  W,  Toronto  5,  Canada. 

Academy  of  Morion  Picture  Arts  and  Science*,  found- 
ed in  1927  to  advance  the  arts  and  sciences  of  mo- 
tion pictures  and  to  foster  cooperation  among  the 
creative  leadership  of  the  motion  picture  industry 
for  cultural,  educational,  and  technological  progress. 
Membership:  2,300.  President,  B.  B.  Kahane;  Sec- 
retary, Hal  Elias;  Treasurer,  Fred  L.  Metzler;  Exec- 
utive Director,  Margaret  Herrick.  Address:  9038 
Melrose  Ave.,  Los  Angeles  46,  Calif. 
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Acadtmy  of  Natural  Sciences  of  Philadelphia,  found- 
ed 1812,  the  oldest  center  for  the  study  of  natural 
sciences  in  the  western  hemisphere,  maintains  active 
research  departments  and  a  large  modern  natural 
history  museum.  Its  world-famous  study  collections 
include  many  minerals  and  fossils,  1  million  plants, 
15  million  shells,  3  million  insects,  1  million  fish, 
150,000  bird  skins,  22,000  mammals.  Early  speci- 
mens include  the  Lewis  and  Clark  plants,  birds  col- 
lected by  Audubon  and  Wilson.  It  has  sponsored 
over  500  field  collecting  expeditions  to  all  parts  of 
the  world.  Educational  programs  are  conducted  for 
young  people  from  pre-school  through  college  age. 
Scientific  publications:  Proceedings,  Notulae  Nat- 
urae, also  monographs.  Natural  history  magazine: 
Frontiers.  President,  M.  Albert  Linton;  Director,  H. 
Radclyffe  Roberts,  Ph.D.;  Managing  Director,  Ken- 
neth W.  Prescott.  Address:  19th  and  Parkway,  Phil- 
adelphia 3,  Pa. 

Academy  of  Political  Science,  founded  in  1880  to 
uphold  the  ideals  of  scholarship,  scientific  proce- 
dure, and  impartial  investigation  in  the  fields  of  eco- 
nomics, politics,  and  public  law.  Membership:  ap- 
proximately 10,000.  President,  Lewis  W.  Douglas; 
Executive  Director  and  Assistant  Treasurer,  Mary 
M.  Anger.  Address:  Fayerweather  Hall,  Columbia 
University,  New  York  27,  N.Y. 

Academy  of  Science  and  Letters,  Finnish,  founded  in 
1908  for  the  purpose  of  furthering  the  advancement 
of  scientific  research.  Membership:  143  academi- 
cians for  the  two  sections,  Mathematics  and  Natural 
Sciences,  and  the  Humanities;  2  honorary  members; 
and  67  corresponding  members.  Publications:  An- 
nales  Academiae  Scientiarum  Fennicae  (Series  A 
and  B),  Documenta  Historica,  Folklore  Fellows 
Communications,  Veroffentlichungen  des  geophi/si- 
kalischen  Observatoriums  der  Finnischen  Akademie 
der  Wissenschaften,  and  Proceedings.  Address: 
Snellmaninkatu  9-11,  Helsinki,  Finland. 

Academy  of  Sciences  and  Letters,  Royal  Danish,  found- 
ed in  1742  for  the  purpose  of  promoting  the  histori- 
cal, physical,  mathematical,  and  philosophical 
sciences.  Membership:  about  40  academicians  in  the 
Section  of  Letters,  about  60  academicians  in  the 
Section  of  Sciences,  and  200  foreign  members.  The 
Academy  publishes  Oversitf  (annual),  Meddelelscr 
(Communications),  and  Skrifter  (Memoirs).  Presi- 
dent, Dr.  Niels  Bohr;  Secretary,  Dr.  Ebbe  Rasmus- 
sen;  Treasurer,  Dr.  Heinz  Holter;  Editor,  Dr.  L.  L. 
Hammerich;  Archivist,  Asger  Lomholt.  Address: 
Dantes  Plads  5,  Copenhagen  V,  Denmark. 

Academy  of  Sciences,  French,  founded  by  Louis  XIV 
in  1666,  it  is  one  of  the  five  comprising  the  Institute 
of  France.  Membership:  96  members,  20  foreign  as- 
sociates, and  120  correspondents.  Officers  in  1959 
were:  President,  Albert  Porterin;  Vice  President, 
Emile  Georges  Barrillon;  Permanent  Secretaries, 
Louis  de  Broglie  (Mathematical  and  Physical  Sci- 
ences) and  Robert  Courrier  (Chemical  and  Natural 
Sciences).  The  yearly  meeting  at  which  prizes  and 
awards  are  announced  takes  place  in  December.  The 
Academy  publishes  Comptes  Rendus  hebdom- 
adaires.  Address:  23,  quai  Conti,  Paris  6,  France. 

Academy  of  Sciences,  Royal  Netherlands,  founded  in 
1851  as  a  continuation  of  the  Royal  Institute  of  Sci- 
ences. Literature,  and  Arts  created  in  1808,  the 
Royal  Academy  has  an  advisory  function  toward  the 
government  in  scientific  matters.  Moreover,  it  ad- 
vances science  in  general  and  forms  a  link  between 
scholars  in  Holland  and  abroad.  Membership  is  lim- 
ited to  75  ordinary  members  for  the  Section  of  Sci- 
ences and  60  members  for  the  Section  of  Arts.  Each 
section  has  40  foreign  and  30  corresponding  mem- 
bers. Library:  230,000  volumes. 

The  Academy  publishes  a  Yearbook;  the  Section 


of  Sciences  issues  reports,  proceedings,  transactions, 
and  Indagationes  Mathematicae;  the  Section  of  Arts 
issues  communications  and  transactions.  The  annual 
meeting  of  the  Academy  takes  place  in  March  or 
April,  and  monthly  meetings  are  held  by  each  sec- 
tion, except  during  July  and  August.  Officers  for 
1959-60:  General  President,  Prof.  Dr.  M.  W. 
Woerdeman  ( the  general  presidency  changes  hands 
in  March  or  April,  in  accordance  with  the  priority  of 
the  sections);  General  Secretary,  Prof.  Dr.  J.  F. 
Koksma;  President,  Section  of  Sciences.  Prof.  Dr. 
M.  W.  Woerdeman;  President,  Section  of  Arts,  Prof. 
Dr.  B.  A.  Van  Groningen;  Managing  Director,  M.  E. 
't  Hart,  Librarian,  J.  F.  Bosch.  Address:  Kloveniers- 
burgwal,  29,  Amsterdam,  The  Netherlands. 

Academy  of  Sciences,  Royal  Swedish,  founded  in 
1739  for  the  promotion  of  research,  especially  in  the 
fields  of  mathematics  and  the  natural  sciences. 
Membership:  140  academicians  and  108  foreign 
members.  The  Academy  publishes  Proceedings, 
eight  Archives  (Mathematics,  Astronomy,  Physics, 
Chemistry,  Botany,  Geology,  Zoology,  and  Geo- 
physics), Yearbook,  Transactions,  biographies,  and 
dissertations.  Officers  for  1959-60:  President,  G. 
Malmquist;  Vice  President,  B.  Lindblad;  Permanent 
Secretary,  Erik  Rudberg;  Vice  Secretary,  K.  Myr- 
bak.  Address:  Stockholm  50,  Sweden. 

Actors'  Fund  of  America,  The,  founded  in  1882  to  aid 
the  aged,  sick,  and  destitute  of  the  theatrical  pro- 
fession. Membership:  2,897  (May  1,  1959).  Presi- 
dent, Vinton  Freealey;  Treasurer,  Herman  Bern- 
stein; Secretary  and  General  Manager,  Warren  P. 
Munsell;  First  Vice  President,  Gilbert  Miller,  Sec- 
ond Vice  President,  Katharine  Cornell.  Address: 
1619  Broadway,  New  York  19,  N.Y. 

Advertising  Research  Foundation,  Inc.,  a  nonprofit  or- 
ganization created  in  1936  to  further  scientific 
practices  and  to  promote  greater  effectiveness  in  ad- 
vertising and  marketing  through  objective  and  im- 
partial research.  Members  are  advertiser,  advertis- 
ing, and  media  concerns;  academic  institutions  and 
firms  conducting  their  business  outside  the  United 
States  are  associate  members.  Chairman  of  the 
Board,  Arno  H.  Johnson;  President,  Richard  J.  Bab- 
cock.  Address:  3  East  54th  St.,  New  York  22,  N.Y. 

Advisory  Committee  on  Voluntary  Foreign  Aid.  See 
article  on  ADVISORY  COMMITTEE  ON  VOLUNTARY 
FOREIGN  An). 

Alcoholics  Anonymous,  The  General  Service  Board  of, 
Inc.,  headquarters  for  Alcoholics  Anonymous,  found- 
ed in  1935  for  the  purpose  of  helping  the  sick  alco- 
holic recover  if  he  wishes.  Membership:  approxi- 
mately 250,000.  Address:  P.O.  Box  459,  Grand 
Central  Annex,  New  York  17,  N.Y. 

Altruso  International,  Inc.,  founded  in  1917  to  pro- 
vide a  channel  through  which  women  leaders  in 
business  and  the  professions  could  work  together 
to  help  solve  community  and  world  problems.  In- 
dividual membership:  16,000.  International  Presi- 
dent, Dr.  Viva  Boothe;  President-elect,  Mrs.  Ernes- 
tine Milner;  Executive  Director-Treasurer,  Miss 
Hazel  P.  Williams;  Editor  of  the  International 
AUmsan,  Miss  Lucille  Hecht.  Annual  conferences 
are  held  by  each  of  the  12  Altrusa  districts.  Next 
International  Convention  scheduled  to  be  held  in 
Denver,  Colo.,  July  1961.  Address:  332  South  Mich- 
igan Ave.,  Chicago  4,  111. 

American  Academy  in  Rome,  founded  in  1894,  in- 
corporated by  the  U.S.  Congress  1905,  consolidated 
with  the  American  School  of  Classical  Studies  in 
Rome,  1913.  Purpose:  to  promote  the  study  and 
practice  of  the  fine  arts  and  the  investigation  of  the 
archaeology,  literature,  and  history  of  the  classical 
and  later  periods,  by  granting  fellowships  to  young 
American  artists  and  scholars  through  annual  com- 
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petitions.  President,  Michael  Rapuano;  Director, 
Richard  A.  Kimball;  Executive  Secretary,  Mary  T. 
Williams.  Headquarters:  101  Park  Ave.,  New  York 
17,  N.Y.;  Via  Angelo  Masina  5,  Rome,  Italy. 

American  Academy  of  Arts  and  Sciences,  founded  in 
1780  "to  cultivate  every  art  and  science  which  may 
tend  to  advance  the  interest,  honor,  dignity,  and 
happiness  of  a  free,  independent,  and  virtuous  peo- 
ple. Membership:  1,400.  President,  Kirtley  F. 
Mather;  Secretary,  J.  Lawrence  Oncley;  Treasurer, 
Thomas  B.  Adams;  Editor,  Gerald  Holton.  Address: 
280  Newton  St.,  Brookline  46,  Mass. 

American  Academy  of  Dental  Medicine,  Inc.,  founded 
in  1945  to  promote  the  study  and  dissemination  of 
knowledge  of  the  cause,  prevention,  and  control  of 
diseases  of  the  teeth  and  related  subjects;  to  pro- 
mote a  closer  medico-dental  relation  to  these  stud- 
ies; and  to  foster  better  understanding  between  the 
fields  of  dentistry  and  medicine.  Membership:  900 
national  and  international.  President,  George  Stew- 
art, President-Elect,  Hermann  Becks;  Secretary, 
Walter  I.  Levine;  Treasurer,  William  M.  Greenhut; 
Editor,  Journal  of  Dental  Medicine,  Irving  Yudkoff. 
Address:  Office  of  the  Secretary,  809  Cathedral  St., 
Baltimore,  Md. 

American  Academy  of  Political  and  Social  Science, 
The,  founded  in  1889  to  advance  the  progress  of  po- 
litical and  social  science  especially  through  publi- 
cations and  the  holding  of  meetings.  Membership: 
approximately  14,500.  Publication:  The  Annals,  is- 
sued bi-monthly.  President,  James  C.  Charlesworth; 
Editor,  Thorsten  Sellm;  Business  Manager,  Geneva 
Leach.  Address:  3937  Chestnut  St.,  Philadelphia 

4,  Pa. 

American  Annals  of  the  Deaf,  founded  in  1847  by 
members  of  the  staff  of  the  American  School  for  the 
Deaf,  Hartford,  Conn.;  official  journal  of  the  Con- 
vention of  American  Instructors  of  the  Deaf,  found- 
ed in  New  York  City  in  1850,  and  of  the  Conference 
of  Executives  of  American  Schools  for  the  Deaf, 
founded  at  Gallaudet  College,  the  national  college 
ior  the  deaf,  in  Washington,  D.C.,  in  1868.  The 
Convention  of  Instructors'  general  object  is  the 
"promotion  of  the  education  of  the  deaf  on  the 
broadest,  most  advanced,  and  practical  lines,"  and 
"to  secure  the  harmonious  union  in  the  organization 
of  all  persons  actively  engaged  in  educating  the 
deaf  in  America."  The  Conference  of  Executives  of 
American  Schools  for  the  Deaf  is  an  organization  of 
the  executive  heads  of  schools  for  the  deaf  in  the 
United  States  and  Canada.  The  editorial  office  of  the 
American  Annals  of  the  Deaf  has  been  located  at 
Gallaudet  College  since  1868.  The  editorial  office  of 
the  Anna/5  also  acts  as  a  bureau  of  information  for 
parents  of  deaf  children  and  others. 

American  Anthropological  Association,  founded  in 
1902  to  advance  me  science  of  anthropology  in  all 
its  branches  and  to  further  the  professional  interests 
of  American  anthropologists.  Membership:  722  Fel- 
lows, 2,800  members.  Through  special  committees 
the  Association  selects  the  annual  recipient  of  the 
Viking  Fund  Medal  and  the  triennial  recipient  of  the 
A.  V.  Kidder  Award.  Publications:  American  An- 
thropologist (six  times  annually);  Memoirs  (occa- 
sional, 87  to  date);  Bulletin  of  the  American  An- 
thropological Association  (four  times  annually). 
President,  Sol  Tax;  Executive  Secretary,  Betty  J. 
Meggers.  Address:  1530  P  Street  N.W.,  Washington 

5,  D.C. 

American  Antiquarian  Society,  founded  in  1812  for 
furthering  the  knowledge  of  American  history  by 
research,  publication,  and  the  maintenance  of  a  re- 
search library.  Membership:  200.  President,  Carlton 
R.  Richmond;  Director,  Clifford  K.  Shipton.  Ad- 
dress: Worcester  9,  Mass. 


American  Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Science, 

founded  in  1848  to  further  the  work  of  scientists,  to 
facilitate  cooperation  among  them,  to  improve  the 
effectiveness  of  science  in  promoting  human  wel- 
fare, and  to  increase  public  understanding  and  ap- 
preciation of  the  importance  and  promise  of  the 
methods  of  science  in  human  progress.  It  is  a  non- 
profit scientific  and  educational  organization.  It 
holds  meetings  and  conferences,  produces  and  dis- 
tributes publications,  administers  gifts  and  bequests, 
provides  support  for  research,  arranges  awards  for 
the  accomplishment  of  scientific  work,  and  cooper- 
ates with  other  organizations  in  the  advancement  of 
science.  In  1960  it  will  provide  traveling  science 
libraries  to  1,700  high  and  800  elementary  schools, 
will  organize  the  First  International  Oceanographic 
Congress,  and  will  publish  the  weekly  journal  Sci- 
ence and  numerous  symposium  volumes,  such  as 
Congenital  Heart  Disease,  Water  and  Agriculture, 
and  Biological  and  Chemical  Control  of  Plant  and 
Animal  Pests.  Membership:  58,000.  President, 
Chauncey  D.  Leake;  Executive  Officer,  Dael  Wolfle. 
Address:  1515  Massachusetts  Ave.  NW,  Washing- 
ton 5,  D.C. 

American  Association  for  the  United  Nations  (for- 
merly League  of  Nations  Association,  founded  in 
1923),  an  educational  organization  to  develop  an 
informed  public  opinion  in  support  of  the  UN.  It  is 
the  U.S.  member  of  the  World  Federation  of  United 
Nations  Associations;  its  research  affiliate  is  the 
Commission  to  Study  the  Organization  of  Peace. 
Membership:  40,000.  President.  Herman  W.  Stcin- 
kraus;  Director,  Clark  M.  Eichelberger.  Address: 
345  East  46th  St.,  New  York  17,  N.Y. 

American  Association  of  Junior  Colleges,  organized 
in  1920.  Purposes:  to  stimulate  prof essional  devel- 
opment of  its  members  and  to  promote  the  growth 
of  the  junior  colleges.  Membership:  506  institutions, 
J 10  individuals  and  sustaining  organizations.  Presi- 
dent, Marvin  Knudson  (Pueblo  Junior  College, 
Pueblo,  Colorado);  Executive  Director,  Edmund  J. 
Gleazer,  Jr.,  Editor  of  Junior  College  Journal,  James 
W.  Reynolds  (University  of  Texas).  Address:  1785 
Massachusetts  Ave.,  NW,  Washington  6,  D.C. 

American  Association  of  Medical  Record  Librarians, 
founded  in  1928  to  improve  the  quality  and  effi- 
ciency of  medical  records  in  hospitals,  clinics,  and 
other  health  institutions;  to  establish  the  standards 
of  competency  and  promote  the  education  of  Medi- 
cal Record  Librarians;  and  to  further  the  profes- 
sional interests  of  persons  employed  in  the  field  of 
Medical  Record  Library  Science.  Membership: 
4,100.  Publications:  Journal  of  the  American  Asso- 
ciation of  Medical  Record  Librarians  (bimonthly). 
Recruitment  material:  Your  Career  as  a  Medical 
Record  Librarian,  and  About  to  Choose  a  Career- 
Choose  Medical  Record  Library  Science  (free). 
President,  Elizabeth  Price;  Executive  Director, 
Doris  Gleason.  Address:  Executive  Office,  840  N. 
Lake  Shore  Dr.,  Chicago  11,  111. 

American  Association  of  Museums,  founded  in  1906 
to  help  museums  solve  their  problems  and  increase 
their  usefulness.  Membership:  616  museums,  1,631 
individuals.  President,  Edward  P.  Alexander;  Di- 
rector, Joseph  Allen  Patterson.  Monthly  publica- 
tion: Museum  News.  Address:  Smithsonian  Institu- 
tion, Washington  25,  D.C. 

American  Association  of  Physical  Anthropologists, 
founded  in  1930  to  promote  research  in  physical  an- 
thropology and  cooperation  with  cognate  sciences. 
Membership:  428.  President,  William  W.  Greulich; 
Editor  of  the  American  Journal  of  Physical  An- 
thropology, W.  S.  Laughlin;  Secretary-Treasurer, 
Edward  E.  Hunt,  Jr.  Address:  Peabody  Museum, 
Harvard  University,  Cambridge  38,  Mass. 
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American  Association  of  Psychiatric  Clinics  for  Child™, 
The,  organized  in  1946  to  provide  for  coordination 
of  activities  of  psychiatric  clinics  serving  children  in 
the  United  States,  its  Territories,  and  the  Dominion 
of  Canada;  to  help  maintain  the  highest  possible 
standards  of  clinic  practice;  to  provide  opportuni- 
ties for  exchange  of  ideas  and  for  mutual  help  in 
the  study  and  solution  of  clinic  problems;  and  to 
promote  the  training  of  clinic  personnel.  Publica- 
tion: History,  Purposes  and  Organization  of  the 
A.A.P.C.C.  Membership:  124  psychiatric  clinics  for 
children;  53  member  clinics  are  approved  by  the 
Association  for  training  in  the  specialty  of  child 
psychiatry.  President,  Othilda  Krug,  M.D.;  Vice 
President,  Jessie  Edna  Crampton;  Secretary,  Mrs. 
Geraldine  J.  Korda;  Treasurer,  Victor  E.  Carter. 
Address:  250  West  57th  St.,  New  York  19,  N.Y. 

American  Association  of  University  Professors,  found- 
ed in  1915  to  maintain  and  advance  the  ideals  and 
standards  of  the  profession  of  teaching  in  colleges 
and  universities.  Membership:  41,264  (Jan.  1, 
1959).  President  Bentley  Glass;  General  Secretary, 
William  P.  Fidler.  Address:  1785  Massachusetts 
Ave.,  Washington  6,  D.C. 

American  Association  of  University  Women,  founded 
in  1882  to  unite  the  alumnae  of  different  institutions 
for  practical  educational  work.  It  comprises  1,438 
branches  in  48  State  divisions,  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia, Hawaii,  and  Guam,  organized  in  nine  re- 
gions; member  of  the  International  Federation  of 
University  Women.  Membership:  over  141,000. 
President,  Dr.  Anna  L.  Rose  Hawkes;  Treasurer, 
Mrs.  Charles  Concordia;  General  Director,  Dr.  Paul- 
ine Tompkins.  Address:  1634  I  St.  NW,  Washing- 
ton 6,  D.C. 

American  Astronomical  Society,  founded  in  1897  for 
the  advancement  of  astronomy  and  closely  related 
branches  of  science.  Membership:  1,150.  President, 
Gerald  M.  Clemence;  Secretary,  J.  Allen  Hynek, 
Smithsonian  Astrophysical  Observatory,  60  Garden 
St.,  Cambridge  38,  Mass. 

American  Automobile  Association,  founded  in  1902, 
is  a  national  civic  body  operating  without  personal 
profit  and  providing  representation  for  motorists  of 
the  United  States  as  well  as  club  services  to  mem- 
bers. Membership:  6.3  million.  President,  Frederick 
T.  McGuire,  Jr.;  Executive  Vice  President,  Russell 
E.  Singer;  Secretary.  Wm.  B.  Spencer;  Treasurer, 
Daniel  W.  Bell.  Address:  1712  G  St.  NW,  Wash- 
ington 6,  D.C. 

American  Bankers  Association,  the  national  organ- 
ization of  banking,  was  founded  in  1875  to  promote 
the  general  welfare  and  usefulness  of  banks  and 
financial  institutions.  The  Association's  working 
groups  include  four  divisions,  seven  commissions, 
two  sections,  three  councils,  and  a  number  of  com- 
mittees. Membership:  about  17,000  banks  and 
branches.  Executive  Vice  President,  Merle  E.  Selec- 
man.  Address:  12  East  36th  St.,  New  York  16,  N.Y. 

American  Bar  Association,  founded  in  1878  "to  up- 
hold and  defend  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  and  maintain  representative  government;  to 
advance  the  science  of  jurisprudence;  to  promote 
the  administration  of  justice,  and  the  uniformity  of 
legislation  and  of  judicial  decisions  throughout  the 
nation;  to  uphold  the  honor  of  the  profession  of 
law-  to  apply  its  knowledge  and  experience  in  the 
field  of  the  law  to  the  promotion  of  the  public  good; 
to  encourage  cordial  intercourse  among  the  mem- 
bers of  the  American  bar;  and  to  correlate  and  pro- 
mote such  activities  of  the  bar  organizations  in  the 
nation  and  in  the  respective  States  as  are  within 
these  objects,  in  the  interest  of  die  legal  profession 
and  of  the  public."  Membership:  approximately 
95,000.  President,  John  D.  Randall;  Treasurer, 


Glenn  M.  Coulter;  Secretary,  Joseph  D.  Calhoun; 
Chairman  of  the  House  of  Delegates,  Sylvester  C. 
Smith,  Jr.;  Executive  Director,  Joseph  D.  Stecher. 
Address:  1155  East  60th  St.,  Chicago  37,  111. 

American  Bible  Society,  founded  in  1816  to  encour- 
age the  wider  use  of  the  Scriptures  without  note  or 
comment  and  without  purpose  of  profit.  Member- 
ship: approximately  450,000.  President,  Daniel 
Burke;  Executive  Secretaries:  Robert  T.  Taylor,  E. 
A.  Nida,  L.  E.  Holmgren,  J.  Z.  Nettinga,  A.  P. 
Wright;  Treasurer,  Charles  W.  Baas.  Address:  450 
Park  Ave.,  New  York  22,  N.Y. 

American  Booksellers  Association,  Inc.,  founded  in 
1900,  protects  and  promotes  the  interests  of  retail 
booksellers  in  the  United  States.  Membership: 
1,500.  President,  Charles  B.  Anderson;  Secretary. 
Victoria  Wehrum;  Executive  Director,  Joseph  A. 
Duffy.  Address:  175  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York  10,  N.Y. 
The  National  Convention  of  Booksellers  and  Pub- 
lishers will  be  held  at  the  Sherman  Hotel,  Chicago, 
111.,  June  5-9,  1960. 

American  Cancer  Society,  Inc.,  founded  in  1913,  con- 
ducts research,  education,  and  service  programs  de- 
signed to  contribute  to  the  control  of  cancer.  Divi- 
sions in  50  States  and  the  District  of  Columbia. 
President,  Dr.  Warren  H.  Cole;  Chairman  of  the 
Board.  Walter  J.  Kohler;  Secretary,  Granville 
Whittlesey,  Jr.;  Treasurer,  Waldo  I.  Stoddard:  Ex- 
ecutive Vice  President,  Lane  W.  Adams.  Address: 
521  West  57th  St.,  New  York  19,  N.Y. 

American  Chemical  Society,  founded  in  1876  to  en- 
courage in  the  broadest  and  most  liberal  manner  the 
advancement  of  chemistry  in  all  its  branches.  Mem- 
bership: 89,000.  President,  John  C.  Bailar,  Jr.;  Exec- 
utive Secretary,  Alden  H.  Emery.  Address:  1155 
16th  St.,  NW,  Washington  6,  D.C. 

American  Civil  Liberties  Union,  founded  in  1920  to 
defend  freedom  of  speech,  press,  assembly,  and  re- 
ligion as  guaranteed  in  the  Bill  of  Rights  and  the 
Constitution.  National  membership:  44,000.  Local 
affiliated  groups:  24.  Local  affiliated  members  not  in 
national  organization:  4,000.  Chairman,  Board  of 
Directors,  Ernest  Angell;  Executive  Director,  Pat- 
rick Murphy  Malin.  Address:  170  Fifth  Ave.,  New 
York  10,  N.Y. 

American  College  of  Physicians,  founded  in  1915 
".  .  .  to  establish  an  organization  composed  of 
qualified  physicians  of  high  standing  who  snail  meet 
from  time  to  time  for  the  purpose  of  considering 
and  discussing  medical  ana  scientific  topics,  ana 
who  through  tneir  organization  shall  attempt  to  ac- 
complish the  further  purposes  of:  (a)  maintaining 
and  advancing  the  highest  possible  standards  in 
medical  education,  medical  practice,  and  clinical 
research;  (b)  perpetuating  the  history  and  best  tra- 
ditions of  medicine  and  medical  ethics."  Member- 
ship: 10,400.  President,  Howard  P.  Lewis,  M.D.; 
Secretary  General,  Wallace  M.  Yater,  M.D.;  Execu- 
tive Secretary,  Edward  R.  Loveland.  Address:  4200 
Pine  St.,  Philadelphia  4,  Pa. 

American  College  of  Surgeons,  founded  in  1913  to 
elevate  the  standards  of  surgery  and  improve  hospi- 
tal care  of  patients.  Membership:  23,250.  Publica- 
tions: Surgery,  Gynecology  and  Obstetrics  (month- 
ly), Bulletin  (bimonthly).  President,  Dr.  Owen  H. 
Wangensteen;  Director,  Dr.  Paul  R.  Hawley.  Head- 
quarters: 40  East  Erie  St.,  Chicago  11,  111. 

American  Congress  of  Physical  Medicine  and  Rehabili- 
tation, founded  in  1921  to  promote  and  advance  the 
art  and  science  of  physical  medicine  and  rehabilita- 
tion. Physical  medicine  and  rehabilitation  as  used 
here  means  the  diagnosis  of,  prescribing  for,  and 
treatment  of  disease,  defect,  or  injury  by  physical 
means;  and  restoration  to  the  fullest  physical,  men- 
tal, social,  vocational,  and  economic  usefulness  pos- 
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sible.  Membership:  730.  Publication:  Archives  of 
Physical  Medicine  and  Rehabilitation  (monthly). 
President,  Frederic  ].  Kottke,  M.D.;  Secretary, 
Frances  Baker,  M.D.;  Treasurer,  Frank  H.  Krusen, 
M.D.;  Executive  Director,  Walter  J.  Zeiter,  M.D.; 
Executive  Secretary,  Dorothea  C.  Augustin.  Ad- 
dress: 30  North  Michigan  Ave.,  Chicago  2,  111. 

American  Correctional  Association,  The,  (formerly 
American  Prison  Association)  founded  in  1870  (in- 
corporated 1871 )  to  study  the  causes  and  treatment 
of  crime;  to  improve  laws;  to  improve  penal,  cor- 
rectional, and  reformatory  institutions;  and  to  de- 
velop and  improve  methods  relating  to  probation, 
parole,  and  the  after-care  of  released  prisoners.  The 
90th  Annual  Congress  of  Correction  will  be  held  in 
Denver,  Colo.,  Aug.  28-Set>t.  2, 1959.  Membership: 
approximately  3,000.  President,  Rev.  Gervase  Brink- 
man,  O.F.M.;  General  Secretary,  E.  R.  Cass;  Treas- 
urer, James  W.  Curran.  Address:  135  East  15th  St., 
New  York  3,  N.Y. 

American  Council  for  Judaism,  Inc.,  The,  founded  in 
1943  to  promote  among  members  of  the  Jewish 
faith  belief  in  the  universal  tradition  of  Judaism; 
to  advance  the  principle  that  nationality  and  re- 
ligion are  separate  and  distinct;  and  to  advocate 
inci  easing  national,  civic,  cultural,  and  social  inte- 
gration of  Americans  of  Jewish  faith.  Membership: 
20,000.  Officers  (1959):  President,  Clarence  L.  Cole- 
man.  Jr.;  Chairman  of  the  Board,  Lessing  J.  Rosen- 
wala;  Treasurer,  Maxwell  Steinhardt;  Executive 
Vice  President,  Elmer  Berger;  Executive  Director, 
Leonard  R.  Sussman.  Address:  201  East  57th  St., 
New  York  22,  N.Y. 

American  Council  of  Learned  Societies,  founded  in 
1919  for  the  advancement  of  humanistic  studies, 
and  the  maintenance  and  strengthening  of  relations 
among  the  national  societies  devoted  to  such  studies. 
Membership:  30  constituent  societies.  President, 
Frederick  Burkhardt;  Chairman,  Robert  M.  Lu- 
miansky;  Secretary,  Louis  B.  Wright;  Treasurer, 
Whitney  J.  Gates.  Address:  345  East  46th  St.,  New 
York  17,  N.Y. 

American  Council  on  Education,  founded  in  1918  to 
provide  a  center  of  cooperation  and  coordination  for 
the  improvement  of  education  at  all  levels,  with  par- 
ticular emphasis  on  higher  education.  Membership: 
140  educational  organizations,  1,046  institutional 
members  (colleges  and  universities,  public  and  pri- 
vate school  systems,  State  departments  of  education, 
etc.).  President  and  Executive  Officer,  Arthur  S. 
Adams.  Address:  1785  Massachusetts  Ave.  NW, 
Washington  6,  D.C.  The  annual  meeting  is  held 
during  the  month  of  October. 

American  Dental  Association,  established  in  1859 
"to  encourage  the  improvement  of  the  health  of  the 
public  and  to  promote  the  art  and  science  of  den- 
tistry." Membership  (1959):  94,197  in  54  State 
and  450  local  societies.  Publications:  The  Journal 
of  the  American  Dental  Association  (monthly); 
Dental  Abstracts  (monthly);  Journal  of  Oral  Sur- 
gery, Anesthesia  and  Hospital  Dental  Service  (bi- 
monthly); Index  to  Dental  Literature  (quarterly 
and  annually);  American  Dental  Directory  (annu- 
ally); Accepted  Dental  Remedies  (annually).  In 

1959,  the  Association  conducted  aptitude  tests  for 
approximately  5,500  prospective  dental  students; 
sponsored  National  Children's  Dental  Health  Week, 
Feb.  8-14,  1959;  and  continued  to  urge  communi- 
ties to  adopt  water  fluoridation.  The  101st  annual 
meeting  will  be  held  in  Los  Angeles,  Oct.  17-20, 

1960.  President,  Dr.  Paul  H.  Jeserich;  Secretary, 
Dr.  Harold  Hillenbrand.  Address:  222  East  Superior 
St.,  Chicago  11,  111. 

American  Dietetic  Association,  The,  founded  in  1917 
to  improve  the  nutrition  of  human  beings,  to  ad- 
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vance  the  science  of  dietetics  and  nutrition,  and  to 
promote  education  in  these  and  allied  areas.  Mem- 
bership: 14,000  in  52  affiliated  State  and  Territorial 
associations.  Annual  meeting  to  be  held  in  Cleve- 
land, Ohio,  Oct.  18-21, 1980.  President,  Doris  John- 
son, Ph.D.  Address:  620  North  Michigan  Ave.,  Chi- 
cago 11,  111. 

American  Documentation  Institute,  founded  in  1937. 
is  a  nonprofit  organization  for  the  promotion  and 
development  of  documentation  in  scholarly  and  sci- 
entific fields.  Membership:  300.  The  Institute  is  the 
U.S.  adherent  to  the  International  Federation  of 
Documentation.  President,  C.  Dake  Gull;  Secretary, 
Charles  G.  LaHood,  Jr.  Address:  Library  of  Con- 
gress, Washington  25,  D.C. 

American  Economic  Association,  founded  in  1885  for 
the  encouragement  of  economic  research,  the  issue 
of  publications  on  economic  subjects,  and  the  en- 
couragement of  perfect  freedom  of  economic  dis- 
cussion. Membership:  9,302;  subscribers,  3,616 
(university  libraries,  etc.).  President,  Arthur  F. 
Burns;  Secretary-Treasurer,  James  Washington 
Bell.  Address:  Northwestern  University,  Evanston, 
111. 

American  Eugenics  Society,  incorporated  in  1926  as 
an  educational  society  to  promote  research  on  hu- 
man individual  differences;  to  disseminate  authori- 
tative information  about  heredity;  and  to  explore 
scientific  applications  of  this  knowledge.  Member- 
ship: 500.  Publication:  Eugenics  Quarterly.  Presi- 
dent, Harry  L.  Shapiro;  Vice  President,  Alan  F. 
Guttmacher,  M.D.;  Secretary,  Frederick  Osborn; 
Treasurer,  Chauncey  Belknap.  Address:  230  Park 
Ave.,  New  York  17,  N.Y. 

American  Farm  Bureau  Federation,  founded  in  1919 
to  promote,  protect,  and  represent  the  business,  eco- 
nomic, social,  and  educational  interests  of  farmers. 
Membership:  1,587,812  families.  President,  Charles 
B.  Shuman;  Secretary-Treasurer,  Roger  Fleming. 
Address:  2300  Merchandise  Mart,  Chicago  54,  111. 

American  Federation  of  Arts,  The,  founded  in  1909 
to  foster  the  production  and  cultivate  the  apprecia- 
tion of  art  in  America.  Circulates  art  exhibits  in 
America  and  abroad.  Publications:  The  American 
Art  Directory,  Who's  Who  in  American  Art,  AFA 
Newsletter.  Membership:  446  institutional  and 
chapter  members,  1,884  individuals.  President,  Roy 
R.  Neuberger;  Treasurer,  Lee  A.  Ault;  Director, 
Harris  K.  Prior.  Address:  1083  Fifth  Ave.,  New 
York  28,  N.Y. 

American  Folklore  Society,  founded  in  1888  to  col- 
lect, study,  and  publish  the  folklore  of  the  peoples 
of  the  world.  Membership:  1,250.  President,  Wil- 
liam N.  Feuton;  Secretary-Treasurer,  MacEdward 
Leach;  Editor,  Richard  M.  Dorson.  Address:  Box  5, 
Bennett  Hall,  University  of  Pennsylvania,  Philadel- 
phia 4,  Pa. 

American  Forestry  Association,  The,  founded  in  1875. 
is  a  citizens'  organization  for  the  advancement  or 
intelligent  management  and  use  of  the  country's  for- 
ests and  related  resources  of  soil,  water,  wildlife, 
and  outdoor  recreation.  Membership:  29,000.  Pres- 
ident, Don  P.  Johnston;  Executive  Vice  President, 
Fred  E.  Homaday.  Address:  919  17th  St.  NW, 
Washington  6,  D.C. 

American  Foundation  for  Homoeopathy,  Inc.,  founded 
in  1921  to  promote  the  art  of  healing  according  to 
the  natural  laws  of  cure  from  a  strictly  homoeo- 
pathic standpoint;  to  establish  and  direct  centers 
for  the  study  and  understanding  of  homoeopathy, 
together  with  research  work  in  any  correlated  sub- 
ject: to  diffuse  knowledge  among  the  laity  concern- 
ing homoeopathic  principles;  to  serve  as  a  reference 
center  for  all  that  relates  to  homoeopathy;  and  to 
serve  as  a  repository  for  homoeopathic  literature 
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and  drugs.  Board  of  Trustees:  six  physicians,  six  lay- 
men. Chairman,  Allan  D.  Sutherland,  M.D.;  Secre- 
tary, Margery  B.  Lavelle.  Bureaus:  Instruction,  Lay- 
men's, Publication,  Research.  Address:  1726  I  St. 
NW,  Washington  6,  D.C. 

American  Foundation  for  the  Blind,  Inc.,  founded  in 
1921,  a  national  private  agency  whose  purpose  is  to 
promote  increasingly  and  uncompromisingly  the  in- 
terests of  blind  individuals.  President,  Jansen  Noyes, 
Jr.;  Secretary,  Richard  H.  Migel;  Executive  Direc- 
tor, M.  Robert  Barnett.  Address:  15  West  16th  St., 
New  York  11,  N.Y. 

American  Foundation  for  Tropical  Medicine,  Inc., 
founded  in  1934  and  reorganized  in  1939,  to  make 
available  financial  assistance  for  the  development 
of  a  program  of  research;  to  aid  advanced  education 
in  tropical  medicine;  to  edit  and  publish  journals 
and  other  periodicals  in  the  field  of  tropical  medi- 
cine; and  to  promote  and  encourage  a  broadened 
interest  in  this  phase  of  medicine.  Membership:  70. 
The  subsidiary  organization,  Liberian  Institute,  at 
Harbel,  Liberia,  conducts  field  research  and  train- 
ing in  tropical  medicine.  President,  Max  J.  Miller, 
M.D.;  Vice  President,  Dr.  Edward  I.  Salisbury; 
Treasurer,  James  H.  Drumm;  Secretary-Assistant 
Treasurer,  Herma  H.  Hoefler.  Address:  551  Fifth 
Ave.,  New  York  17,  N.Y. 

American  Friends  Service  Committee,  founded  in 
1917  to  give  expression  to  the  Quaker  faith  through 
nonsectarian  social  action,  especially  through  relief 
and  rehabilitation  for  war  sufferers  and  reconcilia- 
tion services  to  persons  and  groups  grown  antag- 
onistic toward  one  another  along  national,  racial, 
religious,  or  political  lines.  Chairman,  Henry  f- 
Cadbury;  Executive  Secretary,  Colin  W.  Bell; 
Treasurei,  William  A.  Longshore.  Address:  20 
South  12th  St.,  Philadelphia  7,  Pa. 

American  Genetic  Association,  founded  1903,  is  de- 
voted to  promoting  a  knowledge  of  the  laws  of 
heredity  and  their  application  to  the  improvement 
of  plants,  animals,  and  human  racial  stocks.  Mem- 
bership: 1,800.  Subscribers:  1,920.  Publication: 
The  Journal  of  Heredity  (bimonthly).  Secretary, 
W.  R.  Singleton.  Address:  1507  M  St.  NW,  Wash- 
ington 5,  D.C. 

American  Geographical  Society,  founded  in  1852,  is 
devoted  to  the  advancement  of  geography  in  its  sci- 
entific, educational,  and  cultural  aspects,  its  prac- 
tical applications,  and  its  bearing  on  fundamental 
problems  of  human  existence  and  human  relation- 
ships in  the  different  regions  of  the  earth.  Member- 
ship: about  4,200.  President,  Walter  A.  Wood; 
Treasurer,  Paul  R.  Dotterrer;  Director,  Charles  B. 
Hitchcock.  Address:  Broadway  at  156th  St.,  New 
York  32,  N.Y. 

American  Heart  Association,  incorporated  in  1924, 
reorganized  1948,  is  a  voluntary  health  agency  sup- 
porting nationwide  scientific  research  in  the  cardio- 
vascular field,  professional  and  public  education, 
and  the  development  of  community  cardiac  services. 
Membership:  25,000.  Affiliates:  State  and  local 
Heart  Associations  in  50  States,  District  of  Colum- 
bia, and  Puerto  Rico.  President,  A.  Carlton  Ernstene, 
M.D.;  Board  Chairman,  Bruce  Barton;  Secretary, 
William  F.  McGlone;  Treasurer,  Berkeley  D.  John- 
son; Executive  Director,  Rome  A.  Betts;  Medical 
Director,  George  E,  Wakerlin,  M.D.  Address:  44 
East  23rd  St.,  New  York  10,  N.Y. 

American  Historical  Association,  founded  in  1884  as 
a  body  corporate  and  politic  for  the  promotion  of 
historical  studies,  the  collection  and  preservation  of 
historical  manuscripts,  and  for  kindred  purposes  in 
the  interest  of  American  history  and  of  history  in 
America.  Membership:  7,500.  President,  Allan 
Nevins;  Treasurer,  Elmer  L.  Kayser;  Executive  Sec- 
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retary,  Boyd  C.  Shafer.  Address:  400  A  St.  SE, 
Washington  3,  D.C. 

American  Home  Economics  Association,  founded  in 
1909,  "to  provide  opportunities  for  professional 
home  economists  and  members  from  other  fields  to 
co-operate  in  the  attainment  of  the  well-being  of 
individuals  and  of  families,  the  improvement  of 
homes,  and  the  preservation  of  values  significant  in 
home  life."  The  AHEA  has  six  subject-matter  sec- 
tions, nine  professional  sections,  and  numerous  com- 
mittees. Membership:  25,112  annual  members,  20,- 
509  students,  450  affiliated  college  clubs,  and  164 
groups  of  home  economists  in  homemaking.  Presi- 
dent, Olga  P.  Brucher;  Recording  Secretary,  Mary 
A.  Warren.  Address:  1600  20th  St.  NW,  Washing- 
ton 9,  D.C. 

American  Horse  Shows  Association,  The,  founded  in 
1917  to  serve  and  promote  the  interests  of  horse 
shows  and  exhibitors,  to  adjudicate  questions  of  rule 
violations,  to  adjust  disputes,  to  set  dates  of  mem- 
ber shows,  to  maintain  permanent  records  of  the 
sport,  and  to  license  judges  for  shows.  Membership: 
425  shows;  6,000  individuals.  The  association  an- 
nually publishes  a  Rule  Book  containing  uniform 
rules  for  the  conduct  of  shows,  standard  class  speci- 
fications for  20  breeds,  and  a  roster  of  judges.  Presi- 
dent, Adrian  Van  Sinderen;  Secretary-Treasurer, 
Walter  B.  Devercux;  Executive  Secretary,  James  H. 
Blackwell.  Address:  40  East  54th  St.,  New  York 
22,  N.Y. 

American  Horticultural  Society,  Inc.,  The,  founded  in 
1922  to  promote  horticulture  in  all  its  branches. 
Membership:  5,000.  President,  Stuart  M.  Arm- 
strong; Executive  Secretary,  James  R.  Harlow;  Trea- 
surer, Olive  E.  Weathcrcll;  Editor,  B.  Y.  Morrison 
Address:  1600  Bladensburg  Rd.  NE,  Washington 
2,  D.C. 

American  Hospital  Association,  founded  in  1898  to 
promote  the  public  welfare  through  the  develop- 
ment of  better  hospital  care  for  all  the  people.  Mem- 
bership: institutional,  7,361,  personal,  5,059.  The 
Association  sponsors  National  Hospital  Week  and 
presents  the  Distinguished  Service  Award  each  year 
to  an  outstanding  person  in  the  hospital  field.  Pub- 
lications: Hospitals,  Journal  of  the  American  Hos- 
pital Association;  This  Month,  at  the  American  Hos- 
pital Association;  Trustee,  the  Journal  for  Hospital 
Governing  Boards;  and  Hospital  Auxiliary  News- 
letter. President,  Russell  A.  Nelson,  M.D.;  Director, 
Edwin  L.  Crosby,  M.D.  Address:  840  North  Lake 
Shore  Dr.,  Chicago  11,  111. 

American  Institute  of  Architects,  The,  founded  in 
1857,  to  organize  and  unite  in  fellowship  the  archi- 
tects of  the  United  States;  to  advance  the  standards 
of  their  profession;  to  coordinate  the  building  indus- 
try and  the  profession  of  architecture;  and  to  in- 
crease the  service  of  the  profession.  Membership: 
13,000.  President,  John  Noble  Richards;  Secretary, 
J.  Roy  Carroll,  Jr.  Address:  The  Octagon,  1735  New 
York  Ave.  NW,  Washington  6,  D.C. 

American  Institute  of  Banking,  section  of  the  Amer- 
ican Bankers  Association,  founded  in  1900.  Devoted 
to  the  education  of  bank  personnel  in  the  theory  and 
practice  of  banking  and  in  those  principles  of  law, 
economics,  and  accounting  that  pertain  to  the  bank- 
ing business;  and  to  the  establishment  and  main- 
tenance of  a  recognized  standard  of  banking  educa- 
tion. Membership:  154,800.  President,  Ralph  H. 
Mittendorff;  Vice  President,  Milton  F.  Darr,  Jr.; 
Educational  Director,  Dr.  Leroy  Lewis;  Secretary, 
Robert  C.  Rutherford;  Associate  Secretary,  Hartwell 
Davis.  Address:  12  East  36th  St.,  New  York  16,  N.Y. 

American  Institute  of  Certified  Public  Accountants, 
founded  in  1887,  to  promote  and  maintain  high  pro- 
fessional standards,  to  advance  the  science  of  ac- 
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countancy,  and  to  develop  and  improve  accountancy 
education.  The  Institute  also  prepares  the  uniform 
CPA  examination  now  used  in  all  States  and  Terri- 
tories. Membership:  35,000.  President,  J.  S.  Seid- 
man;  Executive  Director,  John  L.  Carey.  Address: 
270  Madison  Ave.,  New  York  16,  N.Y. 

American  Institute  of  Chemists,  Inc.,  The,  founded  in 
1923  to  advance  the  professional  and  economic 
status  of  chemists.  Membership,  3,000.  President, 
Dr.  Wayne  E.  Kuhn:  Secretary,  John  Kotrady;  Trea- 
surer, Dr.  Frederick  A.  Hessel.  Address:  60  East 
42nd  St.,  New  York  17,  N.Y. 

American  Institute  of  Decorators,  founded  in  1931, 
is  a  national  nonprofit  association  of  interior 
designers  and  decorators,  organized  to  maintain 
standards  of  design  and  professional  practice.  Mem- 
bership: 2,500.  President,  J.  H.  Leroy  Chambers; 
Chairman,  Milton  Glaser;  Vice  Presidents,  Guy 
Hoop,  Belva  Sanford,  A.  Dudley  Kelley,  and  J.  Kay- 
good  Lasseter;  Secretary,  Rochette  Buell;  Executive 
Director,  W.  D.  Hamilton;  Treasurer,  Andrew  M. 
Baird.  Address:  673  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York  22,  N.Y. 

American  Institute  of  Electrical  Engineers,  founded  in 
1884  lor  the  advancement  of  the  theory  and  prac- 
tice of  electrical  engineering  and  of  the  allied  arts 
and  sciences.  Membership:  54,000.  President,  J.  H. 
Footc;  Executive  Secretary,  N.  S.  Hibshman.  Ad- 
dress: 33  West  39th  St.,  New  York  18,  N.Y. 

American  Institute  of  Graphic  Arts,  The,  established 
in  1914  as  a  national  nonprofit  organization  devoted 
to  raising  standards  in  all  branches  of  the  graphic 
arts.  Membership:  1,850.  Annual  meeting  in  June. 
The  Institute  Medal  for  1959  went  to  May  Massee. 
There  were*  exhibitions  at  headquarters,  and  travel- 
ing exhibitions  on  aspects  of  graphic  arts.  The  AIGA 
Workshop  oilers  the  Maurice  S.  Kaplan  Award  and 
three  free  scholarships  to  second-year  students. 
President,  Mrs.  Edna  Beilcnson;  Secretary,  Robert 
Cato;  Executive  Administrator,  Mrs.  Joyce  Morrow. 
Address:  5  East  40th  St.,  New  York  16,  N.Y. 

American  Institute  of  Mining,  Metallurgical,  and  Petro- 
leum Engineers,  Inc.,  founded  in  1871  to  promote  the 
arts  and  sciences  connected  with  the  economic  pro- 
duction of  the  useful  minerals  and  metals,  and  the 
welfare  of  those  employed  in  these  industries  by  all 
lawful  means;  to  hold  meetings  for  the  reading  and 
discussion  of  professional  papers;  and  to  circulate  by 
means  of  publications  among  its  members  the  infor- 
mation thus  obtained.  Membership:  33,000.  Presi- 
dent and  Director,  Howard  C.  Pyle,  Secretary,  E.  O. 
Kirkendall.  Address:  29  West  39th  St.,  New  York 
18,  N.Y. 

American  Institute  of  Physics,  founded  in  1931  for 
the  advancement  and  diffusion  of  knowledge  of  the 
science  of  physics  and  its  applications  to  human 
welfare;  the  publication  of  scientific  journals  de- 
voted wholly  or  mainly  to  physics;  and  the  fostering 
of  relations  between  the  sciences  and  the  arts  and 
industries.  Five  member  societies  with  a  total  of  ap- 
proximately 22,000  members.  Chairman,  Ralph  A. 
Sawyer;  Director,  Elmer  Hutchisson;  Associate  di- 
rector, Henry  A.  Barton;  Secretary  and  Treasurer, 
Wallace  Waterfall.  Address:  335  East  45th  St.,  New 
York  17,  N.Y. 

American  Jewish  Congress,  founded  in  1918  to  safe- 
guard the  civil,  political,  economic,  and  religious 
rights  of  Jews  everywhere;  to  stimulate  a  positive 
appreciation  of  Jewish  culture  and  the  promotion 
of  a  creative  Jewish  communal  life  within  the  frame- 
work of  American  democracy;  and  to  support  Israel. 
Publications:  Congress  Weekly;  Judaism  (quar- 
terly ) ;  and  Congress  Record.  President,  Dr.  Joachim 
Prinz;  Executive  Director,  Isaac  Toubin.  Address: 
Stephen  Wise  Congress  House,  15  East  84th  St., 
New  York  28,  N.Y. 


American  Labor  Education  Service,  founded  in  1927, 
is  a  national  agency  to  develop  educational  pro- 
grams with  workers  groups  at  the  local  level  and 
provide  educational  and  information  services  for 
unions  and  other  groups  interested  in  workers  edu- 
cation. As  a  nonpartisan  voluntary  agency  ALES  is 
supported  by  trade  unions,  foundations,  and  indi- 
viduals concerned  with  educational  programs  em- 
phasizing contemporary  issues  among  workers 
groups.  Chairman  of  the  Board,  Lawrence  Rogin; 
Vice  Chairmen,  Jacob  dayman  and  Mark  Starr; 
Treasurer,  Mrs.  Sherwood  Anderson;  Secretary,  Mrs. 
Pearl  L.  Willen;  Director,  Eleanor  G.  Coit.  Ad- 
dress: 1776  Broadway,  New  York  19,  N.Y. 

American  Law  Institute,  The,  founded  in  1923  to 
clarify  and  simplify  the  law  and  better  adapt  it  to 
social  needs,  to  improve  the  administration  of  jus- 
tice, and  to  encourage  and  carry  on  scholarly  and 
scientific  legal  work.  Membership:  1,500  elected 
members  and  206  ex-oificio  members.  President, 
Harrison  Tweed;  Treasurer,  Bernard  G.  Segal;  Di- 
rector, Herbert  F.  Goodrich.  Address:  c/o  Director, 
133  South  36th  St.,  Philadelphia  4,  Pa. 

American  Legion,  The,  founded  in  Paris,  France,  in 
1919  by  veterans  of  World  War  1  and  now  including 
honorably  discharged  veterans  of  World  War  II  and 
the  Korean  conflict.  Membership:  2.7  million  organ- 
ized in  nearly  17,000  posts.  Nondenominational  and 
nonpohtical,  it  promotes  the  interests  of  veterans 
and  their  dependents.  Major  programs  include 
Americanism,  rehabilitation,  child  welfare,  national 
security,  community  service,  youth  training,  em- 
ployment, and  veterans  preference.  During  1959, 
the  Legion  successfully  supported  a  pension  bill, 
supported  an  adequate  program  of  national  de- 
fense, and  devoted  more  than  $8  million  to  child 
welfare  and  related  youth  activities.  Major  empha- 
sis in  1959-60  is  on  community  service  projects  of 
all  kinds  at  the  Post  level.  Publications:  American 
Legion  Magazine  (monthly),  and  over  1,000  local 
publications.  The  42nd  national  convention  will  be 
held  m  Miami  Beach,  Fla.,  Oct.  15-20,  1960.  Na- 
tional Commander  (1959-60),  Martin  B.  Mc- 
Kneally;  National  Adjutant,  E.  A.  Blackmorc.  Ad- 
dress: 700  North  Pennsylvania  St.,  Indianapolis, 
Ind.  Editorial  Offices:  720  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York, 

N.Y. 

American  Leprosy  Missions,  Inc.  ( formerly  American 
Mission  to  Lepers,  Inc.),  founded  in  1906,  supplies 
funds  to  medical  and  other  missionaries  all  over  the 
world  to  care  for  those  with  leprosy  ( Hansen's  Dis- 
ease). The  mission  devotes  part  of  its  resources  to 
enlisting  the  aid  of  governments,  and  envisages  the 
time  when  care  of  those  with  leprosy  will  be  a  pub- 
he  obligation  in  each  country.  Membership:  all  con- 
tributors. Board  Chairman,  Emory  Ross,  D.D.: 
President,  Oliver  W.  Hasselblad,  M.D.;  General 
Secretary,  Raymond  P.  Currier.  Address:  156  Fifth 
Ave.,  New  York  10,  N.Y. 

American  Library  Association,  founded  in  1876,  in- 
corporated in  1879,  is  an  organization  of  libraries, 
librarians,  library  trustees,  and  others  interested  in 
the  responsibilities  of  libraries  in  the  needs  of  soci- 
ety. It  is  affiliated  with  other  library  associations  in 
the  United  States  and  abroad.  Its  purpose  is  to  assist 
in  making  books  and  ideas  vital  working  forces  in 
the  educational,  social,  and  cultural  needs  of  Amer- 
ican life;  to  make  libraries  easily  accessible  to  all 
people;  and  to  improve  professional  standards  of 
librarianship.  Membership:  22,000.  President 
( 1959-60),  Benjamin  E.  Powell;  Treasurer,  Richard 
B.  Sealock;  Executive  Director,  David  H.  Clift.  Ad- 
dress: 50  E.  Huron  St.,  Chicago  11.  111. 

American  Management  Association,  founded  in  1923, 
is  a  management  educational  organization  of  com- 
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panies  and  executives  in  all  industries  and  educa- 
tional and  other  organizations  interested  in  the  prac- 
tical solution  of  current  management  problems  and 
the  development  of  the  science  of  management  in 
personnel  and  industrial  relations,  marketing,  in- 
surance, finance,  office  administration,  packaging, 
manufacturing,  research  and  development,  and  in- 
ternational ana  general  management  by  a  broad 
exchange  of  information  and  experience  through 
conferences,  seminars,  courses,  publications,  and  re- 
search. Membership:  28,500.  President,  Lawrence 
A.  Appley;  Treasurer,  James  L.  Madden;  Vice  Presi- 
dent and  Editor,  Harwood  F.  Merrill;  Vice  Presi- 
dent for  Research,  Robert  F.  Steadman.  Address: 
1515  Broadway,  New  York  36,  N.Y. 

American  Mathematical  Society,  founded  in  1888  to 
further  the  interests  of  mathematical  scholarship  and 
research.  Membership:  6,500.  President,  £.  J.  Mc- 
Shane;  Secretary,  J.  W.  Green.  Address:  190  Hope 
St.,  Providence  6,  R.I. 

American  Medical  Association,  founded  in  1847  to 
promote  the  science  and  art  of  medicine  and  the 
betterment  of  public  health.  Membership:  160,000 
physicians.  Publications:  Journal  of  the  American 
Medical  Association  ( weekly) ;  nine  special  monthly 
medical  journals.  President,  Louis  M.  Orr,  M.D.; 
Executive  Vice  President,  F.  J.  L.  Blasincame,  M.D. 
Address:  AM  A  Headquarters,  535  Nortn  Dearborn 
St.,  Chicago  10,  111. 

American  Medical  Women's  Association,  membership 
organization  of  women  physicians  in  the  United 
States,  founded  in  1915.  Executive  Secretary,  Lillian 
T.  Majally,  1790  Broadway,  New  York  19.  N.Y. 

American  Meteorological  Society,  founded  in  1919 
for  the  development  and  dissemination  of  knowl- 
edge of  meteorology  in  all  its  phases  and  applica- 
tions and  the  advancement  of  its  professional  ideals. 
Membership:  7,000.  Publications:  Bulletin  of  the 
American  Meteorological  Society;  Journal  of  Me- 
teorology; Meteorological  Monographs;  Weather- 
wise;  Meteorological  Abstracts  ana  Bibliography; 
Compendium  of  Meteorology;  Dynamic  Meteorol- 
ogy and  Weather  Forecasting;  Glossary  of  Meteor- 
ology; Conference  Proceedings.  President,  Sverre 
Petterssen;  Executive  Secretary,  Kenneth  C.  Speng- 
ler.  Address:  45  Beacon  St.,  Boston  8,  Mass. 

American  Miscellaneous  Society,  The,  (AMSOC),  an 
organization  of  earth  scientists  founded  in  1952  by 
Gordon  G.  Lill  and  Dr.  Carl  O.  Alexis  of  the  Geo- 
physics Branch,  Office  of  Naval  Research,  Washing- 
ton 25,  D.C.  AMSOC  considers  and  promotes  scien- 
tific endeavor  which  utilizes  principles  from  several 
of  the  established  disciplines.  The  largest  project 
now  under  AMSOC  sponsorship  is  Project  Mohole, 
the  objective  of  which  is  to  drill  an  exploratory  hole 
through  the  earth's  crust  to  sample  the  next  region 
below,  the  earth's  mantle.  AMSOC  has  initiated  an 
annual  award,  The  Albatross  Award,  given  for  the 
most  unusual  paper  in  oceanography.  The  third 
Award  will  be  presented  during  the  International 
Union  of  Geodesy  and  Geophysics  meetings  to  be 
held  in  Helsinki,  Finland  in  1960. 

American  Municipal  Association,  The,  organized  in 
1924  to  serve  as  a  clearing-house  on  questions  of 
municipal  policy,  to  furnish  information  and  ser- 
vices to  the  State  league  of  municipalities,  and  to 
represent  municipal  interests  on  a  national  scale. 
Membership:  principal  cities  and  46  State  leagues, 
representing  a  total  of  13,000  municipalities.  Publi- 
cations: American  Municipal  News,  Focus.  Presi- 
dent: Mayor  Anthony  J.  Celebrezze,  Cleveland, 
Ohio;  Executive  Director,  Patrick  Healy,  Jr.  Ad- 
dress: 1612  K  Street,  NW,  Washington  6,  D.C. 

American  Museum  of  Natural  History,  The,  founded 
in  1869  for  the  purpose  of  encouraging  and  devel- 


oping the  study  of  natural  science  and  kindred  sub- 
jects. Membership:  83,523.  President,  A.  M.  White: 
Director,  Tames  A.  Oliver.  Address:  79th  St.  and 
Central  Park  West,  New  York  24,  N.Y. 

American  Nature  Association,  founded  in  1922  to 
stimulate  interest  in  nature  and  the  out-of-doors, 
foster  nature  study  in  public  schools,  and  work  for 
the  conservation  of  natural  resources  and  the  pro- 
tection of  wildlife.  Membership:  50,000.  President, 
Richard  W.  Westwood;  Vice  President,  Harry  E. 
Radclitfe;  Treasurer,  James  O.  O'Hearn.  Address: 
1214  16th  St.  NW,  Washington  6,  D.C. 

American  Newspaper  Publishers  Association,  organ- 
ized in  1887  as  a  trade  association.  Membership: 
847.  President,  D.  Tennant  Bryan;  Vice  President, 
Mark  Ferree;  Secretary,  H.  H.  Cahill;  Treasurer,  T. 
Hale  Steinman;  General  Manager,  Cranston  Wil- 
liams. Address:  750  Third  Ave..  New  York  17,  N.Y. 

American  Numismatic  Society,  founded  in  1858  for 
the  collection,  investigation,  and  preservation  of 
coins  and  medals.  The  Society  maintains  a  museum 
and  a  library,  selects  the  annual  recipient  of  the 
Archer  M.  Huntington  Medal  Award  and  the  J. 
Sanford  Saltus  Medal.  For  the  past  eight  years  the 
Society  has  awarded  grants-in-aid  to  graduate  stu- 
dents for  attendance  at  its  Summer  Seminar  in  Nu- 
mismatics. Publications:  Numismatic  Notes  and 
Monographs;  Numismatic  Studies;  Hispanic  Numis- 
matic Series;  The  American  Numismatic  Society 
Museum  Notes;  Numismatic  Literature  ( quarterly ) ; 
and  the  Annual  Proceedings.  Membership:  938. 
President,  Louis  C.  West;  Secretary,  Sawyer  McA. 
Mosser.  Address:  Broadway  at  156th  St.,  New 
York  32,  N.Y. 

American  Nurses'  Association,  The,  founded  in  1896, 
an  organization  of  and  for  registered  professional 
nurses.  Membership:  190,000  members  organized 
into  constituent  units  in  54  States  and  Territories. 
Publications:  American  Journal  of  Nursing,  Facts 
About  Nursing.  President,  Mathilda  Scheuer,  R.N.; 
Executive  Secretary,  Mrs.  Judith  G.  Whitaker,  R.N. 
Address:  10  Columbus  Circle,  New  York  19,  N.Y. 

American  Optometric  Association,  Inc.,  founded  in 
1897.  Membership:  11,000;  a  Journal  and  extensive 
technical  and  popular  literature  on  vision  are  pub- 
lished by  the  association.  The  association  sponsors 
National  Save  Your  Vision  Week  during  tne  first 
full  week  in  each  March  (March  6-12,  I960)  and 
National  Industrial  Vision  Week  the  second  full 
week  of  each  November.  President  (1959-60),  Dr. 
P.  N.  DeVere,  (Morgantown,  N.C.);  Administrative 
Director,  J.  Harold  Bailey.  Address:  4030  Chouteau 
Ave.,  St.  Louis  10,  Mo. 

American  Ordnance  Association,  founded  in  1919  to 
foster  scientific  and  industrial  preparedness  for  the 
national  defense.  Publications:  Ordnance,  The  Com- 
mon Defense,  Logistics,  and  Industrial  Prepared- 
ness. Executive  Vice  President,  Leo  A.  Codd.  Ad- 
dress: 708  Mills  Building,  Washington  6,  D.C. 

American  Oriental  Society,  founded  in  1842  to  pro- 
mote study  and  research  in  Oriental  languages,  lit- 
eratures, and  cultures,  and  to  publish  DOOKS  and 
papers  dealing  with  these  subjects.  Membership: 
1,022.  President,  Daniel  H.  H.  Ingalls;  Secretary- 
Treasurer,  Ferris  J.  Stephens;  Editor,  Edward  H. 
Schafer.  Address:  329  Sterling  Memorial  Library, 
Yale  Station,  New  Haven,  Conn. 

American  ORT  Federation,  founded  in  1922,  sup- 
ports an  overseas  program  of  vocational  training 
and  economic  reconstruction  for  Jews  throughout 
the  world  through  trade  schools,  apprentice  pro- 
grams, and  adult  courses  conducted  in  19  countries, 
under  the  direction  of  the  World  ORT  Union.  Ad- 
dress: 222  Fourth  Ave.,  New  York  3,  N.Y. 

rthopaodic  Association,  founded  in  1887 
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to  advance  the  art  and  science  of  orthopaedic  sur- 
gery. The  membership  is  by  invitation  only  and  is 
limited  to  175  active  members.  President,  Leslie 
Mitchell,  M.D.;  Secretary,  Lee  Ramsay  Straub, 
M.D.;  Treasurer,  Mather  Cleveland,  M.D.  Office  of 
Secretary,  535  East  70th  St.,  New  York,  N.Y. 

American  Osteopathic  Association,  founded  in  1897 
to  promote  the  public  health  and  the  art  and  science 
of  the  osteopathic  school  of  medicine.  Membership: 
10,633.  President,  Dr.  Galen  S.  Young;  Executive 
Secretary,  Dr.  True  B.  Eveleth.  Address:  212  East 
Ohio  St.,  Chicago  11,  111. 

American  Peace  Society,  The,  founded  in  1828  "to 
promote  the  principle  of  international  law  through 
justice;  to  advance  ...  the  general  use  of  concilia- 
tion, arbitration,  judicial  methods,  and  other  peace- 
ful means  of  adjusting  and  avoiding  differences 
among  nations,  to  the  end  that  right  shall  rule  might 
in  a  law-governed  world."  President,  Dr.  Charles  W. 
Lowry;  Treasurer,  F.  E.  Hildebrand;  Executive  Sec- 
retary, Ellen  Collins;  Editor  of  World  Affairs,  Mar- 
garet A.  Billings.  Address:  1307  New  Hampshire 
Ave.  NW,  Washington  6,  D.C. 

American  Personnel  and  Guidance  Association,  Inc., 
founded  in  1952  to  bring  together  organizations  in 
the  guidance  and  personnel  field.  Membership: 
10,000.  Present  divisions:  American  College  Person- 
nel Association,  American  School  Counselor  Asso- 
ciation, National  Association  of  Guidance  Supervi- 
sors and  Counselor  Trainers,  National  Vocational 
Guidance  Association,  Student  Personnel  Associa- 
tion for  Teacher  Education,  and  Division  of  Reha- 
bilitation Counselors.  President,  Dugald  S.  Ar- 
buckle;  President-Elect,  Daniel  D.  Feder;  Trea- 
surer, Dean  L.  Hummel;  Executive  Director,  Arthur 
A.  Hitchcock.  Address:  1605  New  Hampshire 
Avenue,  NW,  Washington  9,  D.C. 

American  Petroleum  Institute,  organized  in  1919  to 
afford  a  means  of  cooperation  with  government  in 
all  matters  of  national  concern;  to  foster  foreign 
and  domestic  trade  in  American  petroleum  prod- 
ucts, to  promote,  in  general,  the  interests  of  the  pe- 
troleum industry  in  all  its  branches;  and  to  promote 
the  mutual  improvement  of  its  members  and  the 
study  of  the  arts  and  sciences  connected  with  the 
petroleum  industry.  Membership:  298  companies, 
10,500  individuals.  President,  Frank  M.  Porter;  Sec- 
retary, Willarcl  M.  Wilson;  Treasurer,  P.  C.  Spencer. 
Address:  111  West  50th  St.,  New  York  20,  N.Y. 

American  Philatelic  Society,  founded  in  1886  to  as- 
sist members  to  obtain  knowledge  about  philately, 
to  cultivate  friendship,  and  to  dispose  of  stamps. 
Membership:  13,000.  President,  C.  C.  Cratsenberg: 
Executive  Secretary,  H.  Clay  Musser;  International 
Secretary,  Bernard  Davis.  Address:  Central  Office, 
Box  800,  State  College,  Pa.  The  national  convention 
will  be  Aug.  17-20,  1960,  in  Portland,  Ore. 

American  Philological  Association,  The,  founded  in 
1869  for  the  advancement  and  diffusion  of  philo- 
logical knowledge.  Membership  (Sept.  30,  1959): 
1,204  individual  and  186  institutional  members. 
Publications:  Transactions  and  Proceedings  (an- 
nual), Philological  Monographs,  and  Special  Publi- 
cations. Monograph  XVIII,  The  Bronze  Tables  of 
Iguvium  by  James  W.  Poultney  was  published  in 
October  1959.  The  1959  annual  meeting  was  held 
in  New  York,  Dec.  28-30.  President,  Robert  J. 
Getty;  Secretary-Treasurer,  James  W.  Poultney.  Ad- 
dress: The  Johns  Hopkins  University,  Baltimore  18, 
Md. 

American  Philosophical  Association,  founded  in  1901 
to  promote  the  study  and  teaching  of  philosophy  in 
all  its  branches,  ana  to  cooperate  closely  with  phi- 
losophers and  philosophical  societies  throughout  die 
world.  Membership:  1,697.  Secretary-Treasurer, 


Ludus  Garvin.  Address:  Office  of  the  Secretary, 
Dept.  of  Philosophy,  University  of  Maryland,  Col- 
lege Park,  Md. 

American  Physical  Society,  founded  in  1899  for  the 
advancement  and  diffusion  of  the  knowledge  of 
physics.  Membership:  15,000.  President,  G.  E. 
Uhlenbeck;  Secretary,  K.  K.  Darrow;  Treasurer,  S. 
L.  Quimby;  Editor,  S.  A.  Goudsmit.  Address:  Pupin 
Physics  Laboratories,  538-552  West  120th  St.,  New 
York  27,  N.Y. 

American  Political  Science  Association,  The,  founded 
in  1903,  is  a  nonpartisan  organization  which  works 
to  encourage  the  study  of  political  science,  includ- 
ing political  theory,  political  institutions,  politics, 
public  law,  public  administration,  and  international 
relations.  Membership:  6,600.  President,  Carl  B. 
Swisher;  Managing  Editor,  The  American  Political 
Science  Review,  Harvey  C.  Mansfield;  Executive 
Director,  Evron  M.  Kirkpatrick.  Address:  1728  Mas- 
sachusetts Ave.  NW,  Washington  6.  D.C. 

American  Psychiatric  Association,  founded  in  1844 
to  foster  the  study  of  all  subjects  pertaining  to  men- 
tal disease  and  defects.  Membership:  11,000.  Presi- 
dent, William  Malamud,  M.D.;  Secretary,  C.  H. 
Hardin  Branch,  M.D.;  Treasurer,  Addison  M.  Du- 
val,  M.D.  Address:  1700  18th  St.  NW,  Washington 
9,  D.C. 

American  Psychological  Association,  founded  in  1892 
to  advance  psychology  as  a  science,  as  a  profession, 
and  as  a  means  of  promoting  human  welfare.  Mem- 
bership: 17,500.  President,  D.  O.  Hebb;  Recording 
Secretary,  Launor  F.  Carter;  Treasurer,  Meredith 
P.  Crawford;  Executive  Secretary,  John  G.  Darley. 
Address:  1333  16th  St.  NW,  Washington  6,  D.C. 

American  Public  Health  Association,  Inc.,  founded  in 
1872  to  protect  and  promote  public  health.  Mem- 
bership: 13,500,  including  48  regional  affiliated 
agencies.  President,  Leona  Baumgartner,  M.D.; 
Treasurer,  Charles  Glen  King,  Ph.D.;  Chairman  of 
the  Executive  Board,  John  D.  Porterfield,  M.D.;  Ex- 
ecutive Director,  Berwyn  F.  Mattison,  M.D.  Ad- 
dress: 1790  Broadway,  New  York  19,  N.Y. 

American  Public  Welfare  Association,  founded  in 
1930  to  develop  and  maintain  sound  principles  and 
effective  administration  of  public  welfare  services. 
It  acts  as  a  clearing  house  for  the  exchange  of 
thought  and  experience  in  the  public  welfare  field, 
coordinates  welfare  activities,  and  works  to  improve 
the  professional  standing  of  personnel  in  the  public 
field.  In  all  its  activities  the  association  cooperates 
with  Federal,  State,  and  local  agencies  and  national 
organizations.  Membership:  approximately  5,000  in- 
dividuals and  1,500  agencies.  Director:  Loula  Dunn. 
Address:  1313  East  60th  St.,  Chicago  37,  111. 

American  Radio  Relay  League,  Inc.,  founded  in  1914, 
is  a  membership  (nonprofit)  association  of  govern- 
ment licensed  amateur  radio  operators.  Member- 
ship: 95,000.  President,  Goodwin  L.  Dosland;  Sec- 
retary and  General  Manager,  A.  L.  Budlong.  Ad- 
dress: 38  Lasalle  Rd.,  West  Hartford  7.  Conn. 

American  Rocket  Society,  Inc.,  founded  in  1930  to 
advance  the  fields  of  rocketry,  jet  propulsion,  and 
astronautics.  Membership:  14,000.  Publications: 
ARS  Journal  and  Astronautics.  President,  John  P. 
Stapp;  Vice-President,  Howard  S.  Seifert;  Executive 
Secretary,  James  J.  Harford;  Secretary,  A.  C.  Slade; 
Treasurer,  Robert  M.  Lawrence.  Address:  500  Fifth 
Ave.,  New  York  36,  N.Y. 

American-Scandinavian  Foundation,  The,  founded  in 
1910  to  promote  greater  understanding  between  the 
United  States  and  Scandinavia;  offers  limited  num- 
ber of  fellowships  for  Americans  to  study  in  Scan- 
dinavia. Publication:  The  American  Scandinavian 
Review  (quarterly).  Chairman  and  President,  Lith- 
gow  Osbome;  Director,  Peter  Strong;  Treasurer, 
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Gustav  Wedell.  Address:  127  East  73rd  St.,  New 
York  21,  N.Y. 

American  Society  for  Totting  Materials,  founded  in 
1898  and  formally  incorporated  in  1902  for  the 
"promotion  of  knowledge  of  the  materials  of  engi- 
neering, and  the  standardization  of  specifications 
and  methods  of  testing."  It  thus  concentrates  its 
technical  and  scientific  work  on  research  and  stand- 
ardization in  the  field  of  materials.  Membership: 
9.921  individuals,  companies,  universities,  libraries, 
departments  of  the  government,  etc.  President, 
Frank  L.  LaQue;  Executive  Secretary,  R.  J.  Painter. 
Address:  1916  Race  St.,  Philadelphia  3,  Pa. 

American  Socioty  for  the  Prevention  of  Cruelty  to 
Animals  (ASPCA),  The,  founded  and  incorporated  in 
1866,  is  the  oldest  and  largest  humane  organization 
in  the  United  States.  Purpose:  to  enforce  laws  for 
protection  of  animals;  prevent  cruelty  to  animals 
through  education;  promote  a  general  appreciation 
of  animals.  Maintains  eight  shelters  in  New  York 
City  and  environs  where  lost,  strayed,  or  unwanted 
animals  are  cared  for;  maintains  a  hospital  and 
clinic  where  medical  care  is  provided  for  ill  or  in- 
iured  animals;  operates  the  Animalport  at  New 
York  International  Airport  to  care  for  animals  be- 
tween flights;  regularly  inspects  stockyards,  pet 
shops,  markets,  stables,  and  other  places  where  ani- 
mals are  kept  in  numbers;  maintains  an  adoption 
service  for  placing  animals  in  homes;  rescues  strand- 
ed and  trapped  animals;  conducts  obedience  train- 
ing courses  for  owners  and  their  dogs;  publishes 
literature  on  care  of  pets.  Address:  441  East  92nd 
St.,  New  York  28,  N.Y. 

American  Socioty  of  Civil  Engineers,  founded  in  1852. 
The  objective  of  the  Society  is  the  adavncement  of 
the  science  and  profession  of  engineering.  Mem- 
bership: 42,111.  President  (1959-60),  Frank  A. 
Marston;  Executive  Secretary  William  H.  Wisely. 
Address:  33  West  39th  St.,  New  York  18,  N.Y.  An- 
nual Convention  was  held  Oct.  19-23,  1959,  in 
Washington,  D.C. 

American  Socioty  of  Composers,  Authors,  and  Pub- 
li*hers  (ASCAP),  organized  in  1914  under  leadership 
of  Victor  Herbert  as  a  music  performing-right  so- 
ciety, a  nonprofit  voluntary  association  to  provide  a 
clearing  house  through  which  users  of  music  can 
obtain  for  a  single  fee  licenses  to  perform  publicly 
for  profit  the  copyrighted  works  of  all  members, 
without  accounting  separately  for  each  work  per- 
formed; and  to  provide  writers  (composers  and  au- 
thors) and  publishers  with  a  central  means  through 
which  they  can  license  performances,  and,  at  the 
same  time,  guard  against  unlicensed  performances 
(infringements).  Membership:  5,057  writers,  1,311 
publishers.  President,  Stanley  Adams.  Address:  575 
Madison  Ave.,  New  York  22,  N.Y. 

American  Society  of  International  Law,  founded  in 
1906  to  foster  the  study  of  international  law  and  to 
promote  the  establishment  and  maintenance  of  in- 
ternational relations  on  the  basis  of  law  and  justice. 
Incorporated  by  Act  of  Congress  approved  Sept.  20, 
1950.  Membership:  2,700.  Publications:  American 
Journal  of  International  Law  (quarterly);  Proceed- 
ings of  annual  meetings.  President,  Herbert  W. 
Briggs;  Secretary,  Edward  Dumbauld.  Address: 
1826  Jefferson  Pi.  NW,  Washington  6,  D.C. 

American  Socioty  of  Mechanical  Engineers,  The, 
founded  in  1880  to  promote  the  art  and  science  of 
mechanical  engineering;  to  encourage  research;  to 
foster  engineering  education:  to  advance  the  stan- 
dards of  engineering;  and  to  broaden  the  usefulness 
of  the  engineering  profession.  Membership:  48,000 
in  24  professional  divisions.  There  are  student  sec- 
tions in  143  engineering  schools.  Publications:  Me- 
chanical Engineering;  Transactions  ASME  (in  five 


series);  Applied  Mechanics  Review;  Smog  News; 
ASME  Mechanical  Catalog  and  Directory;  and  nu- 
merous technical  papers.  President,  Glenn  B.  War- 
ren (1959):  Secretary,  O.  B.  Schier,  II.  Address:  29 
West  39th  St.,  New  York  18,  N.Y. 

American  Standards  Association,  The,  grew  out  of 
the  American  Engineering  Standards  Committee, 
founded  in  1918  by  five  engineering  societies,  in  the 
interest  of  developing  nationally  coordinated  volun- 
tary standards  acceptable  to  all  parties  at  interest. 
About  1,900  American  Standards  have  been  devel- 
oped through  the  clearinghouse  machinery  of  the 
ASA,  which  provides  for  representation  of  industrv, 
government,  labor,  and  consumer.  Membership:  122 
trade  associations,  technical  societies,  and  consumer 
organizations:  2,200  company  members.  Managing 
Director  and  Secretary,  Vice  Admiral  C.  F.  HUSSPV, 
Jr.,  USN  (Ret.);  Deputy  Managing  Director,  Cyril 
Ainsworth;  Technical  Director  and  Assistant  Sec- 
retary,  T-  W.  McNair;  Public  Relations  Director, 
Kenneth  G.  Ellsworth.  The  ASA  is  the  U.S.  Member 
of  the  International  Organization  for  Standardiza- 
tion (ISO).  Address:  70  East  45th  St.,  New  York 

American  Statistical  Association,  founded  in  1839  to 
promote  unity  and  effectiveness  of  effort  amonc  all 
concerned  with  statistical  problems,  and  to  increase 
the  contribution  of  statistics  to  human  welfare 
Membership:  fl,500.  Publications-  Journal  of  the 
American  Statistical  Association,  The  American 
Statistician,  Technometrics.  President,  Rensis 
Likert;  Secretary-Treasurer.  Donald  C.  Rilev.  Ad- 
dress: 1757  K  St.  NW,  Washington  6,  D  C. 

American  Veterans  Committee  (AVO,  founded  in 
1944,  a  national  veterans  organization  dedicated  to 
the  principle  of  "Citizens  First,  Veterans  Second  " 
Membership:  28,000.  National  Chairman,  MirVev 
Levine:  National  Vice  Chairman,  Louis  S  War- 
shaw-  Executive  Director,  Irvin  Lechliter  Member, 
World  Veterans  Federation.  Address:  1830  Jefferson 
PI.  NW,  Washington  6,  D.C. 

American  Vetnrans  of  World  War  II  and  Kor»a  fAM- 
VETS),  organized  in  1945  under  a  charter  by  the  U.S. 
Congress  to  preserve  world  peace,  to  strengthen  the 
American  way  of  life,  and  to  help  the  veteran  to 
help  himself.  Membership:  150,000.  National  Com- 
mander, Harold  T.  Berc,  M  D.;  National  Executive 
Director,  P.  E.  Howard.  Address:  1710  Rhode  Is- 
land Ave.  NW,  Washington  6,  D.C. 

American  Veterinary  Medical  Association,  founded  in 
1883  to  advance  the  science  and  art  of  veterinary 
medicine,  including  its  relationship  to  public  health 
and  agriculture.  Membership:  15,122.  Annual  meet- 
ing will  be  held  at  Denver,  Colo.,  Aug.  15-1 8, 1 960 
International  Veterinary  Congress  Prize  to  Dr.  Wil- 
liam H.  Feldman;  Borden  Award  to  Dr.  Peter  Olaf- 
son;  AVMA  Award  to  Dr.  J.  G.  Hardenbergh; 
Gaines  Award  to  Dr.  Wade  O.  Brinker;  Practitioner 
Research  Award  to  Dr.  Edwin  A.  Churchill.  Presi- 
dent, Dr.  S.  F.  Scheidy;  Executive  Secretary,  H.  E. 
Kingman,  Jr.  Address:  600  South  Michigan  Ave., 
Chicago  5,  HI. 

American  Vocational  Association,  Inc.,  founded  in 
1925,  is  the  national  professional  organization  of 
teachers,  supervisors,  administrators,  and  other  per- 
sons interested  in  the  development  of  vocational  and 
practical  arts  education.  The  AVA  extends  its  ser- 
vices to  individuals  and  organizations  interested  in 
these  fields  of  education.  Membership:  35,000. 
President  ( 1959),  H.  H.  London;  Treasurer,  Charles 
W.  Sylvester;  Executive  Secretary,  M.  D.  Moblev. 
Address:  1010  Vermont  Ave.  NW,  Washington  5, 
D.C. 

American  Women's  Voluntary  Services,  Inc.,  founded 
in  1941  to  provide  all  women  regardless  of  race,  age, 
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color,  or  creed  with  an  opportunity  to  give  volun- 
tary service  toward  promoting  the  well-being  of 
the  nation,  of  the  State  and  of  the  local  community. 
Nationwide  membership,  grouped  into  41  units. 
Honorary  Presidents:  Mrs.  D wight  D.  Eisenhower, 
Mrs.  C.  Ruxton  Love.  Mrs.  Ogden  L.  Mills;  Presi- 
dent, Mrs.  Walter  S.  Mack;  Secretary,  Mrs.  Stone 
Philipp;  Treasurer,  Mrs.  H.  Gordon  Freeman.  Ad- 
dress: 125  East  65th  St.,  New  York  21,  N.Y. 

American  Youth  Hostels,  Inc.,  founded  in  1934  to 
help  all  people,  but  especially  young  Americans,  to 
become  healthy,  self-reliant,  community-  and  world- 
minded  citizens  through  the  friendly  educational 
and  recreational  experiences  of  travel  by  their  own 
power.  The  organization  provides  youth  hostels  (in- 
expensive overnight  accommodations)  in  America, 
and  sponsors  hiking  and  biking  trips  in  America  and 
abroad.  Membership:  15,000.  Executive  Director, 
Justin  J.  Cline.  Address:  14  West  8th  St.,  New  York 
11,  N.Y. 

Archaeological  Institute  of  America,  founded  in  1879 
to  promote  interest  in  archaeology.  Membership: 
3,100.  President,  George  E.  Mylonas;  Secretary,  Le- 
Roy  A.  Campbell;  Treasurer,  Walter  C.  Baker.  Ad- 
dress: 5  Washington  Square  North,  New  York  3, 
N.Y. 

Army  Relief  Society,  founded  in  1900,  provides  as- 
sistance to  widows  and  orphans  of  deceased  officers 
arid  enlisted  men  of  the  regular  anny.  Also  grants 
scholarships.  President,  Mrs.  Hugh  J.  Casey;  Re- 
cording Secretary,  Mrs.  Hayden  A.  Sears;  Treasurer, 
One  R.  Kelly;  Executive  Secretary,  Mrs.  Mildred 
B.  White.  Monthly  meetings  held  at  Headquarters, 
30  West  44th  St.,  New  York  36,  N.Y. 

Arthritis  and  Rheumatism  Foundation,  founded  in 
1948  as  a  voluntary  health  agency  for  the  purposes 
of  providing  special  training  in  rheumatic  diseases 
to  more  doctors,  increasing  the  number  of  scientists 
investigating  the  diseases;  financing  development 
o[  lesearch,  training,  and  treatment  centers;  increas- 
ing treatment  facilities;  extending  public  knowl- 
edge, and  enlisting  public  support.  Chairman  of 
Board,  Floyd  B.  Odium;  President,  Gen.  George  C. 
Kenney,  Executive  Director,  Thomas  E.  Freeman; 
Medical  Director,  Dr.  Ronald  W.  Lamont-Havers. 
Addit'ss:  10  Columbus  Circle,  New  York  19,  N.Y. 

Assembly  of  Captive  European  Nations  (ACEN), 
founded  in  1954,  is  a  nonprofit  organization  of  exiled 
democratic  representatives  of  Albania,  Bulgaria, 
Czechoslovakia,  Estonia,  Hungary,  Latvia,  Lithu- 
ania, Poland,  and  Rumania,  to  promote  the  libera- 
tion of  these  nine  nations  from  Soviet  domination 
arid  Communist  dictatorship  by  peaceful  means. 
Membership:  nine  national  and  five  international 
organizations  of  central  and  eastern  European  po- 
litical refugees  of  recognized  standing.  Publication: 
ACEN  News  (monthly).  Chairman  Peter  Zenkl; 
Secretary  General,  Brutus  Coste.  Address:  29  West 
57th  St.,  New  York  19,  N.Y. 

Association  canadienne-fran$aise  pour  I'Avancement 
des  Sciences,  founded  in  1923,  is  a  federation  of  45 
societies  for  the  advancement  of  science,  particu- 
larly in  French  Canada.  The  Association  awards 
scholarships  to  young  scientists;  awards  prizes  and 
two  annual  medals  for  outstanding  merit  in  the 
fields  of  natural,  physical,  and  social  sciences,  and 
applied  science;  advises  the  Provincial  and  Federal 
governments  on  legislation  affecting  science.  Publi- 
cation: Annals  de  lAcfas.  President,  Eugene  Robil- 
lard;  Secretary,  Jean-Marie  Beauregard.  Address: 
2900,  boulevard  de  mont  Royal,  C.  P.  6128,  Mon- 
treal 3,  Canada. 

Association  of  American  Geographers,  founded  in 
1904*  Merged  with  American  Society  for  Professional 
Geographers,  and  new  constitution  adopted  on  Dec. 


30,  1948.  The  objectives  of  the  association  are  to 
further  professional  investigations  in  geography  and 
to  encourage  the  application  of  geographic  findings 
in  education,  government,  and  business.  Member- 
ship: 2,000.  President,  Paul  A.  Siple;  Vice  President, 
Jan  O.  M.  Broek;  Secretary,  Arch  C.  Gerlach;  Trea- 
surer, George  F.  Deasy.  Address:  1785  Massachu- 
setts Ave.,  NW,  Washington  6,  D.C. 

Association  of  the  Junior  Leagues  of  America,  Inc., 
founded  in  1921  to  unite  in  one  body  all  the  Junior 
Leagues  of  America  and  their  members,  to  foster  the 
interest  of  the  members  in  social,  economic,  educa- 
tional, cultural,  and  civic  conditions  of  their  own 
communities;  and  to  make  efficient  their  volunteer 
service.  Membership:  73,000  in  192  member  organ- 
izations. President,  Mrs.  George  W.  Vaughan:  Ad- 
ministrator, Mrs.  Alexander  Shipman  Parr.  Address: 
Waldorf-Astoria  Hotel,  New  York  22,  N.Y. 

Atlantic  Union  Committee,  Inc.,  founded  in  1949  to 
promote  the  formation  of  such  a  union  of  democ- 
racies as  offers  the  best  prospect  of  attaining  world 
peace.  Membership:  9,500.  Publication:  Atlantic 
Union  News.  Council:  820.  Founder  and  President 
(1949-55),  Justice  Owen  J.  Roberts;  President, 
Elmo  Roper;  Vice  President,  William  L.  Clayton, 
Secretary,  Lithgow  Osborne;  Treasurer  and  Chair- 
man of  the  Executive  Committee,  Gerald  B.  Henry. 
Address:  1028  Connecticut  Ave.,  Washington  6, 
D.C. 

Audio  Engineering  Society,  founded  in  1948  for  the 
increase  of  educational  and  scientific  knowledge  in 
audio  engineering,  the  promotion  and  advancement 
of  this  science  and  its  allied  arts  in  both  theoretical 
and  practical  application,  and  to  further  the  pro- 
fessional interests  of  audio  engineers.  Conducts  an- 
nual conventions  in  New  York  City  during  Septem- 
ber or  October,  and  in  Los  Angeles  during  February 
or  March.  Annual  awards:  Audio  Engineering  So- 
ciety Award,  Emile  Berliner  Award,  John  H.  Potts 
Memorial  Award,  Honorary  Memberships,  Fellow- 
ships. Publications:  Journal  of  the  Audio  Engineer- 
ing Societtj  ( quarterly ) ;  engineering  standards  ( oc- 
casional). Membership:  2,300.  President,  D.  T. 
Plunkett;  Secretary,  C.  J.  LeBel,  Treasurer,  Ralph 
A.  Schlegel.  Address:  P.O.  Box  12,  Old  Chelsea 
Station,  New  York  11,  N.Y. 

Authors  League  of  America,  Inc.,  The,  founded  in 
1912  to  promote  and  protect  the  general  profes- 
sional interests  of  all  creators  of  literary,  dramatic, 
or  musical  material.  Membership:  about  3,600.  Pres- 
ident, Moss  Hart;  Vice  President,  Rex  Stout;  Secre- 
tary, Ann  Petry;  Treasurer,  Arthur  Schwartz.  Ad- 
dress: 6  East  39th  St.,  New  York  16,  N.Y. 

Automotive  Safety  Foundation,  founded  in  1937  to 
encourage  safe  and  efficient  use  of  streets  and  high- 
ways through  grants  of  funds  and/or  staff  services 
to  national,  State,  and  local  organizations  active  in 
the  field.  Membership:  600  supporting  member 
companies.  Chairman  of  Board,  Stanley  C.  Hope; 
President,  J.  O.  Mattson;  Treasurer,  A.  O.  Dietz, 
Secretary,  J.  E.  Buchanan.  Address:  200  Ring  Build- 
ing, Washington  6,  D.C. 

Baptist  Federation  of  Canada,  comprises  the  Mari- 
time, Ontario,  and  Quebec  Conventions  and  the 
Baptist  Union  of  Western  Canada.  It  has  a  total  of 
1,183  churches,  and  135,126  members  in  Canada. 
There  were  4,246  baptisms  in  1959.  Income  from 
contributions  for  1959  totaled  $8,571,137.  General 
Secretary-Treasurer,  Rev.  R.  Fred  Bullen,  Box  901, 
Brantford,  Ont.,  Canada. 

Baptist  Union  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  formed  in 
1812-13,  the  Union  reported  3,270  churches  in 
1958,  with  2,100  pastors  and  248,263  church  mem- 
bers. Under  the  presidency  of  Rev.  T.  G.  Dunning, 
,  Ph.D.,  with  Rev.  Ernest  A.  Payne,  M.A.,  D.D. 
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as  General  Secretary,  the  Union  continued  its  varied 
services  which  include  youth  and  women's  work,  a 
girls'  hostel,  and  a  home  for  unmarried  mothers  and 
their  babies. 

Baalist  Union  of  Scotland.  The  Baptist  Union  of 
Scotland  is  incorporated  with  the  Baptist  Home 
Missionary  Society  for  Scotland.  Membership 
(1959):  155  churches  with  20,139  members  and 
13,448  Sunday  School  scholars.  Union  activities  are 
devoted  mainly  to  systematic  evangelism,  mission- 
ary work  at  home  and  abroad,  and  Church  Exten- 
sion. Ministerial  training  in  the  Baptist  Theological 
College  of  Scotland  is  in  the  care  of  Principal  A.  B 
Miller,  M.A.,  Ph.D.  President,  D.  S.  K.  Macleay, 
Esq.;  General  Secretary,  Rev.  G.  M.  Hardie,  M.A., 
B.D. 

Baptist  World  Alliance,  a  voluntary  organization 
( founded  in  1905 )  which  exists  to  promote  the  spirit 
of  fellowship,  service,  and  cooperation  among  the 
Baptist  Unions  and  Conventions  of  the  world  The 
Tenth  Baptist  World  Congress  will  meet  in  Rio  de 
Janeiro,  Brazil,  June  26-July  3,  1960,  with  an  ex- 
pected attendance  of  20  000.  Seven  study  commis- 
sions meet  each  year  to  discuss,  internationally,  sub- 
jects of  particular  concern.  Relief  work  has  been  a 
major  activity,  especially  with  refugees  m  Central 
Europe  and  Asia.  The  number  of  Baptists  in  the 
world  is  above  22  million.  Publication:  The  Baptist 
World.  President,  Dr.  Theodore  F.  Adams,  Rich- 
mond, Va.;  General  Secretary,  Rev.  Arnold  T.  Ohrn. 
Address:  1628  16th  St.,  NW,  Washington  9,  D.C. 

Battelle  Memorial  Institute,  founded  in  1929  to  fur- 
ther human  welfare  through  the  advancement  of 
science.  It  provides  the  facilities  and  staff  for  the 
conduct  of  scientific  research  and  arranges  with  in- 
dustry and  government  for  the  sponsorship  of  its 
studies.  Sponsored  research  in  1959  was  more  than 
$22  million,  exclusive  of  research  in  foreign  labora- 
tories. The  Institute  has  been  a  source  of  numerous 
recent  contributions  to  industrial  technology,  par- 
ticularly those  affecting  basic  products  ana  proc- 
esses. Its  staff  comprises  2,200  scientists,  technol- 
ogists, and  administrative  and  service  personnel 
President:  B.  D.  Thomas.  Institute  Laboratories: 
Columbus,  Ohio;  Frankfurt,  Germany,  and  Geneva, 
Switzerland.  Office:  505  King  Ave.,  Columbus  1, 
Ohio. 

Belgian  American  Educational  Foundation,  Inc.,  found- 
ed in  1920  to  promote  closer  relations  and  the  ex- 
change of  intellectual  ideas  between  Belgium,  the 
Belgian  Congo,  and  the  United  States;  to  assist 
higher  education  and  scientific  research,  and  to  com- 
memorate the  work  of  The  Commission  for  Relief  in 
Belgium  and  associated  organizations  during  World 
War  I,  1914-18.  Between  1920  and  1957  about 
1,300  Fellows  were  appointed  (Belgian  and  Amer- 
ican graduate  students,  scientists,  and  professors  for 
advanced  study  and  research  in  the  other  country ) . 
President,  Perrin  C  Galpin;  Secretary,  E.  Clark 
Stillman.  Address:  420  Lexington  Ave.,  New  York 
17,  N.Y. 

Benevolent  and  Protective  Order  of  Elks,  a  fraternal 
organization  founded  in  1868  "to  inculcate  the  prin- 
ciples of  Charity,  Justice,  Brotherly  Love,  and  Fi- 
delity." Membership  (Mar.  31,  1959):  1,232,000. 
Grand  Exalted  Ruler  (Executive  Head),  William 
S.  Hawkins:  Grand  Secretary  (Executive  Secretary), 
L.  A.  Donaldson.  Address:  Elks  National  Memorial 
Headquarters  Building,  2750  Lake  View  Ave.,  Chi- 
cago 14,  111. 

Big  Brothers  of  America,  United  States  and  Canada, 
founded  in  1946,  is  the  international  organization 
through  which  groups  engage  in  Big  Brotner  work. 
Big  Brothers  are  concerned  with  the  specific  prob- 
lem of  giving  boys  between  the  ages  of  eight  and 


sixteen  who  have  shown  delinquent  or  pre-delin- 
quent  tendencies  the  individual  guidance  of  volun- 
teers ( men )  who  direct  them  toward  sound  charac- 
ter development.  Assignments  are  made  on  a  one 
man-one  boy  basis  under  the  supervision  of  profes- 
sionally trained  staff.  Membership:  41  member  as- 
sociations President,  Charles  G.  Bcrwmd;  Execu- 
tive Director,  Goesta  Wollm.  Address:  1007 
Suburban  Station  Building,  Philadelphia  3,  Pa. 

B'nai  B'rith,  founded  in  New  York  in  1843  to  con- 
tribute to  the  welfare  of  the  Jewish  people  and 
humanity  through  cultural,  social,  civic,  philan- 
thropic, and  patriotic  activities.  Membership:  470,- 
000.  Agencies,  departments,  and  B'nai  B'rith  activi- 
ties include  Anti-Defamation  League  of  B'nai  B'rith, 
B'nai  B'rith  Hillel  Foundations,  B'nai  B'rith  Youth 
Organization,  B'nai  B'rith  Vocational  Service,  Citi- 
yenship  and  Civic  Affairs  Department,  Service 
Committee  for  Armed  Forces  and  Veterans,  Isiacl 
Program,  and  United  Nations  Liaison  Office.  Pub- 
lications: The  National  Jewish  Monthly,  This  h 
B'nai  B'rith  (annual).  The  Shofar  (monthly  for 
youth ) ,  Women's  World,  and  others.  The  next  Tri- 
ennial Convention  is  scheduled  for  1962.  President, 
Label  A.  Katz,  Exec.  Vice-President,  Maurice 
Bisgyer.  Address:  1640  Rhode  Island  Ave.  NW, 
Washington  6,  D.C. 

Botanical  Society  of  America,  Inc.,  founded  in  1893, 
is  a  clearinghouse  for  the  botanists  of  Amciica  in 
all  matters  of  general  botanical  inteit-st  It  supports 
botanical  projects,  sponsors  the  piesentation  of  re- 
search studies  before  a  critical  and  competent  audi- 
ence and  the  publication  of  such  studies,  and  accepts 
and  administers  funds  for  ccitain  purposes.  Mem- 
bership: 2,400.  President,  William  C  Stcrrc,  Sec- 
retary, B.  L.  Turner.  Address.  University  of  Texas, 
Austin  12,  Tex. 

Boyce  Thompson  Institute  for  Plant  Research,  Inc., 
founded  in  1924,  is  a  nonprofit  organization  for  the 
purpose  of  doing  basic  research  on  plants.  The  re- 
sults of  its  researches  appear  in  the  Contributions 
From  Boyce  Thompson  Institute,  now  in  the  20th 
volume,  as  well  as  in  books  and  vanous  other  peri- 
odicals. Managing  Director,  Dr  George  L  McNew, 
Secretary,  Dr  S.  E.  A.  McCallan.  Address:  1086 
North  Broadway,  Yonkers  3,  N.Y. 

Boys'  Clubs  of  America,  founded  in  1 906,  chartered 
by  Congress,  1956,  is  concerned  with  the  recrea- 
tional, social,  physical,  educational,  vocational,  and 
character  development  of  boys.  Membership:  533 
Boys'  Clubs  with  over  500,000  individual  members. 
Chairman  of  the  Board,  Herbert  Hoover;  President, 
Albert  L.  Cole,  Secretary,  Grant  G.  Simmons,  Trea- 
surer, Jeremiah  Millbank;  National  Director,  John 
M.  Gleason;  Associate  National  Director,  A.  Boyd 
Hinds.  Address:  381  Fourth  Ave.,  New  York  16,  N.Y. 

Boy  Scouts  International  Bureau,  secretariat  of  the 
Boy  Scouts  International  Conference,  was  founded 
in  1920.  The  purpose  is  to  extend  the  program  of 
scouting  to  all  parts  of  the  world,  maintain  high 
standards  of  scouting  in  all  countries,  and  inter- 
change methods  and  ideas.  Sixty-seven  national 
associations  are  registered  and  each  country  is  en- 
titled to  six  delegates  to  the  International  Confer- 
ence which  meets  every  two  years,  and  which  elects 
an  International  Committee  of  12  members.  This 
committee  functions  in  the  interim  between  confer- 
ences. Address:  77  Metcalfe  St.,  Ottawa  4,  Canada. 

Boy  Scouts  of  America,  incorporated  on  Feb.  8, 1910, 
received  a  Federal  charter  June  15,  1916.  The  pur- 
pose of  the  movement  is  the  character  development, 
citizenship  training,  and  physical  fitness  of  Ameri- 
can boys.  The  registered  membership,  as  of  Aug.  31, 
1958,  was:  Cub  Scouts  (ages  8-10)  1,576,878;  Boy 
Scouts  (ages  11-13)  1,465,810;  Explorers  (age  14 
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and  over)  253,522;  Adult  Leaders,  1,276,484;  total, 
4,572,694.  President,  Ellsworth  H.  Augustus;  Trea- 
surer, Gerald  F.  Beal;  Chief  Scout  Executive,  Arthur 
A.  Schuck.  National  Office:  New  Brunswick,  N.J. 
Publications:  Boys'  Life,  Scouting,  Health  and 
Safety,  and  numerous  handbooks  for  boys  and  adult 
leaders. 

British  Academy  for  the  Promotion  of  Historical,  Philo- 
sophical, and  Philological  Studies,  founded  in  1901  to 
promote  humanistic  studies.  Membership:  maximum 
200.  President,  Sir  Maunce  Bowra;  Secretary,  Sir 
Mortimer  Wheeler.  Lectures  on  various  subjects  are 
given  monthly  dunng  the  session,  and  proceedings 
and  monographs  are  published.  Address:  Burlington 
Gardens,  London  W.I,  England. 

British  Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Science, 
founded  in  York,  England,  in  1831.  The  association 
holds  annual  meetings  in  cities  other  than  London, 
and  in  1959  it  met  in  York.  The  association  annually 
sets  aside  money  for  scientific  researches.  Papers, 
discussion,  and  results  of  research  are  printed  quar- 
terly in  The  Advancement  of  Science.  President, 
Sir  James  Gray,  Secretary,  Sir  George  V.  Allen.  Ad- 
dress. 18  Adam  St.,  London  W.C.2,  England. 

British  Council,  The,  founded  in  1934  for  the  pur- 
pose of  promoting  a  wider  knowledge  of  the  United 
Kingdom  and  the  English  language  abroad  and  for 
developing  closer  cultural  relations  between  the 
United  Kingdom  and  other  countries,  including 
those  of  Europe,  Latin  America,  the  Middle  and 
Far  East,  and  in  the  British  Commonwealth.  Its 
aetivities  include  the  projection  of  knowledge  of 
British  life  and  thought,  particularly  in  the  fields  of 
literature,  the  sciences,  social  studies,  and  the  arts, 
thiough  the  medium  of  books  and  periodicals,  films, 
exhibitions,  lectures,  concerts,  and  theatrical  per- 
f  01  mances.  In  the  United  Kingdom  the  Council  pro- 
vides services  for  students,  professional  visitors,  UN 
fellowship  holders,  and  other  visitors  from  overseas. 
Director  General  in  1959,  Sir  Paul  Sinker.  Address: 
65  Da  vies  St.,  London  W.I,  England. 

British  Federation  of  Master  Printers,  founded  in  1901 
to  orgam/e  employers  in  the  British  printing  indus- 
try, to  eollect  and  circulate  information,  andto  con- 
sider all  matters  affecting  the  industry.  Membership: 
4,000  firms.  President,  P.  G.  Cardew,  J.P.,  Director 
L  E  Kenyon,  C.B.E.;  Honorary  Treasurer,  Rolf 
Unwin.  Address:  11  Bedford  Row,  London  W.C.I, 
England. 

British  Interplanetary  Society,  founded  in  1933  (in- 
corporated, 1945)  to  promote  the  development  of 
intei  planetary  exploration  and  communication  by 
the  study  of  rocket  engineering,  astronomy,  and  as- 
sociated sciences.  Membership.  3,300,  including  six 
Honorary  Fellows,  1,000  Fellows,  and  2.300  mem- 
bers. Publications:  a  bimonthly  Journal  reporting 
on  work  of  members,  current  news,  and  abstracts, 
and  Space  flight,  an  illustrated  popular  magazine  for 
the  layman.  Chairman,  Dr.  L.  R.  Shepherd,  Vice 
Chairman,  K.  W.  Gatland,  Secretary,  L.  J.  Carter. 
Address:  12  Bessborough  Gardens,  London  S.W.I, 
England. 

British  Medical  Association,  The,  founded  in  1832  to 
promote  the  medical  and  allied  sciences  and  to 
maintain  the  honor  and  interest  of  the  medical  pro- 
fession. Membership:  71,000.  It  represents  the  med- 
ical profession  in  negotiations  with  the  government 
and  other  bodies,  advises  the  profession  collectively 
and  individually  in  all  professional  matters,  conducts 
special  investigations  into  nonclinical  subjects,  and 
awards  scholarships  and  prizes  to  registered  prac- 
titioners and  prizes  to  medical  students  and  nurses. 
Publications:  British  Medical  Journal  (weekly);  a 
number  of  quarterly  scientific  journals;  monthly  ab- 
stracts of  world  medicine,  surgery,  and  obstetrics 


and  gynecology.  Affiliated  with  the  Canadian,  South 
African,  and  Indian  Medical  Associations;  member 
of  the  World  Medical  Association.  President,  H.R.H. 
The  Pnnce  Philip,  Duke  of  Edinburgh,  K.G.,  K.T., 
F.R.C.P.  (Hon.);  Secretary,  Dr.  D.  P.  Stevenson. 
Address:  B.M.A.  House,  Tavistock  Square,  London 
W.C.I,  England. 

British  Museum,  The,  founded  in  1753,  now  com- 
prises the  National  Museum  of  Archaeology  and 
Ethnography,  the  National  Library,  and  the  British 
Museum  collection  of  Prints  and  Drawings.  The 
British  Museum  advances  learning  by  providing  ma- 
terials and  facilities  for  research,  and  by  encourag- 
ing the  study  of  literature,  history,  archaeology,  and 
art.  Public  use  of  the  collections,  which  illustrates 
every  aspect  of  the  progress  of  civilization,  is  pro- 
vided by  Reading  Rooms,  Students'  Rooms,  exhibi- 
tion of  select  material  in  the  Public  Galleries,  lec- 
ture-tours, publications,  photographic  services,  etc., 
and  by  information  given  in  response  to  personal 
inquiry.  These  services  are  provided  free  of  charge. 
Ownership  of  the  Museum  is  vested  in  a  Board  of 
Trustees  Director,  Frank  C  Francis,  C.B.,  M.A., 
F.S.A.  Address:  Great  Russell  St.,  London,  W.C.I, 
England. 

Brooking*  Institution,  a  nonprofit  corporation  de- 
voted to  research  and  training  in  economics  and 
government.  The  income  of  the  Institution  is  de- 
rived from  grants  from  foundations,  its  own  endow- 
ment, and  the  sale  of  books.  Publications  ( 1959 ) : 
Federal  Budget  and  Fiscal  Policy,  1789-1958,  by 
Lewis  H.  Kimmel,  The  National  Debt  Ceiling:  An 
Experiment  in  Fiscal  Policy,  by  Marshall  A.  Robin- 
son; Railroad  Transportation  and  Public  Polici/,  by 
James  C.  Nelson,  Economics  and  the  Policy  Maker— 
Brookings  Lectures,  1958-59,  by  Sidney  S.  Alex- 
ander, Gerhard  Colm,  Neil  H.  Jacoby,  Louis  Shere, 
Robert  V.  Roosa,  Sunmer  H  Slichter,  Mark  S.  Mas- 
sel,  and  Everett  E.  Hagen,  The  Price  Discrimination 
Law:  A  Review  of  Experience,  by  Corwin  D.  Ed- 
wards; An  Introduction  to  Economic  Reasoning,  re- 
vised edition,  by  Marshall  A.  Robinson,  Herbert  C. 
Morton,  and  James  D.  Calderwood  The  Institution 
also  conducts  a  program  of  conferences  on  public 
affairs,  grants  research  fellowships  in  economics  and 
political  science;  and  awards  research  professorships 
in  economics  and  business  administration. 

Officers  for  1959-60:  Chairman,  William  R. 
Biggs,  Vice  Chairman,  Robert  Brookmgs  Smith; 
President,  Robert  D.  Calkins,  Vice  President,  Robert 
W.  Hartley,  Treasurer,  Mildred  Maroney,  Secretary, 
Edna  M.  Birkcl;  Executive  Manager,  Sheldon  B. 
Akers  Address:  722  Jackson  PL,  Washington  6,  D.C. 

Brooklyn  Institute  of  Arts  and  Sciences,  founded  in 
1824,  its  public  activities  are  conducted  at  four 
centers,  the  Brooklyn  Academy  of  Music,  the  Brook- 
lyn Museum,  Brooklyn  Children's  Museum  and 
Brooklyn  Botanic  Garden.  Membership  is  open  to 
everyone.  The  Brooklyn  Museum  is  noted  for  its 
Egyptian  art,  American  paintings  and  period  rooms, 
and  primitive  arts.  The  Botanic  Garden  com- 
prises more  than  50  acres  and  plant  houses  contain- 
ing tropical  and  subtropical  species.  Attendance  at 
the  Garden  frequently  exceeds  1.5  million  persons 
annually,  while  the  Museum  attracts  attendance  in 
excess  of  500,000  a  year,  with  more  than  200,000 
drawn  to  the  Children's  Museum.  The  Academy  of 
Music  presents  an  extensive  program  of  concerts, 
ballets,  lectures,  drama,  forums,  and  participates  in 
events  in  every  major  field  of  the  arts  and  sciences. 
More  than  half  a  million  people  annually  attend 
events  at  the  Academy.  Officers:  President,  Brook- 
lyn Institute,  Robert  E.  Blum;  Acting  Director, 
Brooklyn  Museum,  John  D.  Cooney;  Director, 
Brooklyn  Academy  of  Music,  Wm.  McKelvy  Martin; 
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Director,  Brooklyn  Botanic  Garden,  Dr.  George  S. 
Avery,  Jr.;  Director  of  Research,  Brooklyn  Botanic 
Garden,  Dr.  Paul  R.  Burkholder;  Director,  Chil- 
dren's Museum,  Helen  Vought  Fisher. 

Buhl  Foundation,  established  in  1928  by  Henry 
Buhl,  Jr.  Capital  assets  (Tune  30,  1959),  $16,866,- 
512;  expenditures  for  the  year,  $569,871.  The 
Foundation's  programs  center  in  the  Pittsburgh  area. 
It  has  sought  to  provide  factual  bases  for  social  work, 
to  promote  research  in  the  natural  sciences,  to  de- 
velop higher  education,  and  advancement  of  hous- 
ing standards.  The  Buhl  Planetarium  and  Institute 
of  Popular  Science  program  of  science  education 
embraces  all  levels  from  lower  elementary  to  adult 
evening  school  Director.  Charles  B.  Nutting;  Asso- 
ciate, C.  V.  Starrett.  Offices:  One  Gateway  Center, 
Suite  373,  Pittsburgh  22.  Pa. 

Camp  Fir*  Girls,  Inc.,  founded  in  1910  to  "per- 
petuate the  spiritual  ideals  of  the  home"  and  "to 
stimulate  and  aid  in  the  formation  of  habits  making 
for  health  and  character."  Membership:  500,000. 
President,  Elsbeth  Melville;  Chairman  of  the  Board, 
Clifford  M.  Hicks;  Treasurer,  Lester  £.  Steiner; 
Secretary,  Mrs.  J.  Clarke  Babcock;  National  Direc- 
tor, Martha  F.  Allen.  Address:  16  East  48th  St., 
New  York  17,  N.Y. 

Canadian  Institute  of  International  Affairs,  founded 
in  1928,  is  an  unofficial,  nonpartisan.  nonprofit  or- 
ganization to  promote  the  study  of  international 
affairs  and  those  domestic  issues  related  to  the  world 
scene.  The  institute  has  a  wide  program  of  public 
education  and  research;  organizes  regional,  national, 
and  international  conferences;  maintains  a  free  li- 
brary and  information  service;  and  publishes  Con- 
temporary  Affairs  booklets,  International  Journal 
(quarterly),  research  books,  and  the  topical  Behind 
the  Headlines  series  of  pamphlets.  Membership: 
2,401.  President,  Edgar  Mclnnis.  Address:  230 
Bloor  St.  W,  Toronto  5,  Canada. 

Canadian  Institute  of  Mining  and  Metallurgy,  founded 
in  1898,  and  (in  affiliation)  the  Mining  Society  of 
Nova  Scotia,  to  encourage  and  promote  the  mining, 
metallurgical,  and  petroleum  industries  of  Canada; 
to  advance  the  arts  and  sciences  pertaining  thereto; 
and  to  foster  ideals  of  public  service.  Membership: 
5,900.  President,  J.  C.  Sproule;  Secretary-Treasurer, 
C.  Gerow.  Address:  906  Drummond  Building,  1117 
St.  Catherine  St.  W,  Montreal  2,  Canada. 

Canadian  Medical  Association,  founded  in  1867  for 
the  promotion  of  the  medical  and  allied  sciences,  the 
improvement  of  medical  services,  and  the  main- 
tenance of  the  honor  and  the  interests  of  the  medical 
profession.  Membership:  13,000.  Structure:  a  feder- 
ation of  ten  Provincial  Divisions.  Publication:  The 
Canadian  Medical  Association  Journal  ( bimonthly ) . 
President:  H.R.H.  The  Duke  of  Edinburgh;  Deputy 
to  the  President,  Dr.  E.  Kirk  Lyon;  General  Secre- 
tary, Dr.  A.  D.  Kelly;  Assistant  Secretaries,  Dr.  A. 
F.  W.  Peart,  K.C.  Cross  (Public  Relations),  and  B. 
E.  Freamo  (Economics).  Address:  150  St.  George 
St.,  Toronto  5,  Canada.  Annual  meeting,  1960, 
Banff,  Alberta,  June  13-17,  1960. 

Carnegie  Corporation  of  New  York,  established  by 
Andrew  Carnegie  in  1911  for  the  advancement  and 
diffusion  of  knowledge  and  understanding  among 
the  peoples  of  the  United  States  and  the  British  do- 
minions and  colonies.  This  foundation  has  a  basic 
endowment  of  $135  million,  the  income  from  $12 
million  of  which  is  applicable  in  certain  Common- 
wealth areas.  Income  only  is  subject  to  appropria- 
tion by  the  trustees.  During  the  year  ended  Sept. 
30,  1959,  the  Corporation  appropriated  $8,270,210 
to  colleges,  universities,  and  other  professional  and 
educational  organizations  for  improving  higher  edu- 
cation, education  in  international  affairs,  the  ad- 


vancement of  teaching,  and  various  other  purposes. 
Officers:  President,  John  W.  Gardner;  Secretary, 
Florence  Anderson;  Treasurer,  C.  Herbert  Lee.  Ad- 
dress: 589  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York  17,  N.Y. 

Carnegie  Endowment  for  International  Peace,  a  trust 
fund  of  $10  million  established  in  1910  for  the  pur- 
pose of  hastening  the  abolition  of  international  war. 
Since  the  establishment  of  the  United  Nations,  the 
Endowment's  program  has  centered  around  this  or- 
ganization and  its  specialized  agencies.  Current 
programs  include:  a  study  of  national  policies  and 
attitudes  toward  the  United  Nations  being  carried 
out  in  over  25  countries;  a  survey  of  the  role  of  uni- 
versities in  world  affairs;  study  of  recent  cases  of 
international  conflict:  study  of  a  UN  police  force; 
and  publications  dealing  primarily  with  problems  of 
international  organization,  including  the  periodical 
International  Conciliation.  Chairman  of  the  Board 
of  Trustees,  Whitney  N.  Seymour;  Treasurer,  James 
M.  Nicely;  President  Emeritus,  James  T.  Shotwell; 
President,  Joseph  E.  Johnson;  Vice  President,  Law- 
rence S.  Finkelstein;  Secretary,  Arthur  K.  Watson; 
Assistant  Secretary  and  Controller,  Lee  B.  Harris. 
Address:  345  East  46th  St.,  New  York  17,  N.Y.  Eu- 
ropean Center:  172,  Route  de  Ferney,  Grand- 
Saconnex,  Geneva,  Switzerland. 

Carnegie  Foundation  for  the  Advancement  of  Teach- 
ing, The,  established  in  1905  by  Andrew  Carnegie, 
who  gave  an  endowment  of  $10  million  for  paying 
retirement  allowances  to  college  professors  and  their 
widows  in  the  United  States,  Canada,  and  New- 
foundland, and  for  various  other  purposes  in  the 
field  of  higher  education.  Incorporated  in  1906,  the 
Foundation  received  a  further  gift  of  $5  million 
from  Andrew  Carnegie  and  large  appropriations  f 01 
endowment  and  reserves  from  Carnegie  Corpora- 
tion of  New  York.  On  June  30,  1959,  its  resources 
amounted  to  $12,654,753.  In  1958-59  it  disbursed 
$1,352,418  for  allowances  and  pensions.  It  awards 
no  scholarships  or  aid  of  any  kind.  The  Foundation's 
Annual  Reports  and  Bulletins  deal  with  many  phases 
of  higher  education.  Chairman  of  the  Board  of  Trus- 
tees, Carter  Davidson;  Vice  Chairman,  William  V. 
Houston;  Secretary,  Florence  Anderson.  Address: 
589  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York  17,  N.Y. 

Carnegie  Hero  Fund,  established  in  1904  by  Andrew 
Carnegie  for  the  purpose  of  awarding  medals  and 
monetary  assistance  to  those  who  have  risked  their 
lives  to  an  extraordinary  degree  for  others,  and  for 
aiding  dependents  of  rescuers  who  have  lost  their 
lives  in  the  performance  of  their  heroic  acts.  The 
original  endowment  was  $5  million;  the  amount  ex- 
pended to  Sept.  30,  1959,  $8,789,476.  President, 
Charles  A.  McClintock;  Manager  and  Secretary, 
David  B.  Oliver.  Address:  2307  Oliver  Bldg.,  Pitts- 
burgh 22,  Pa. 

Carnegie  Institute,  founded  and  endowed  by  An- 
drew Carnegie  in  1896,  includes  the  Department  of 
Fine  Arts,  with  a  representative  and  growing  col- 
lection of  painting,  sculpture,  and  decorative  arts; 
the  Carnegie  Museum,  covering  the  natural  sci- 
ences; and  the  Carnegie  Music  Hall,  where  from 
October  to  July  free  organ  recitals  are  given  once  a 
week.  The  Carnegie  Institute  building  houses  the 
central  branch  of  the  Carnegie  Library  of  Pitts- 
burgh, with  special  departments  covering  technol- 
ogy, art,  and  music.  Officers:  President,  James  M. 
Bovard;  Vice  President,  Roy  A.  Hunt;  Secretary, 
William  P.  Witherow;  Treasurer,  Sidney  A.  Swens- 
rud.  Address:  4400  Forbes  Ave.,  Pittsburgh  13,  Pa. 

Carnegie  Institution  off  Washington,  founded  in  1902 
by  Andrew  Carnegie  "to  encourage  in  the  broadest 
and  most  liberal  manner  investigation,  research,  and 
discovery,  and  the  application  of  knowledge  to  the 
improvement  of  mankind/'  Income  on  investments 
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for  the  fiscal  year  1958-59  amounted  to  approxi- 
mately $2,663,000.  The  Institution  is  engaged  in  the 
conduct  of  research  in  the  physical  and  biological 
sciences.  A  carefully  integrated  program  of  investi- 
gations is  being  vigorously  pursued  in  the  six  oper- 
ating departments  of  the  Institution.  President, 
Caryl  P.  Haskins.  Address:  1530  P  St.  NW,  Wash- 
ington 5,  D.C. 

Carnegie  United  Kingdom  Trust  founded  in  1913 
for  the  improvement  of  the  well-being  of  the  masses 
of  the  people  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  by  means 
which  are  "charitable"  in  law  and  are  to  be  selected 
by  the  Trustees  themselves.  The  Trust  is  particu- 
larly concerned  with  social  welfare  schemes  of  a 
pioneer  or  experimental  kind;  grants  are  not  made 
to  individuals  or  in  response  to  general  appeals  for 
subscriptions.  Management  is  by  trustees.  Secretary, 
D.  N.  Lowe,  O.B.E.,  M.A.,  B.Sc.  Address:  Comely 
Park  House,  New  Row,  Dunfermline,  Scotland. 

Catholic  Daughters  of  America,  founded  in  1903  to 
further  the  propagation  and  preservation  of  the 
Catholic  faith;  to  strengthen  patriotism  in  America; 
and  to  aid  in  the  material,  moral,  and  intellectual 
development  of  Catholic  womanhood,  the  protection 
and  well-being  of  Catholic  girls,  and  the  dispensing 
of  charity  to  worthwhile  Catholic  projects.  The 
Junior  Catholic  Daughters  of  America,  under  the 
auspices  and  direction  of  the  parent  organization, 
fosters  Catholic  companionship,  stimulates  Cath- 
olic ideals,  and  encourages  wholesome  recreation 
among  Catholic  girls  in  the  12-18  age  group.  Mem- 
bership: senior  members,  210,000;  junior  members, 
35,000.  Publications:  News  and  Views  and  News- 
letter. National  Chaplain,  Most  Rev.  Vincent  S. 
Waters,  D.D.;  Supreme  Regent,  office  unfilled;  Vice 
Supreme  Regent,  Miss  Margaret  J.  Buckley;  Na- 
tional Secretary,  Mrs.  John  V.  Ballard;  National 
Treasurer,  Mrs.  Frank  M.  Baxter.  Address:  10  West 
71st  St.,  New  York  23,  N.Y. 

Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the  United  States  of  America, 
founded  in  1912,  is  a  national  federation  working  to 
preserve  and  promote  representative  democracy, 
and  to  preserve  the  right  of  the  individual  to  earn 
a  profit  and  acquire  and  hold  property.  Member- 
ship: 3,400  organization  members  and  more  than 
22,000  business  members.  President,  William  A. 
McDonnell;  Treasurer,  Allen  D.  Marshall;  Executive 
Vice  President,  Arch  N.  Booth.  Address:  1615  H  St. 
NW,  Washington  6,  D.C. 

Chautauqua  Institution,  founded  in  1874  as  a  non- 
profit educational  institution  to  promote  the  intel- 
lectual, social,  physical,  moral,  and  religious  welfare 
of  the  people.  Located  on  Chautauqua  Lake  in  west- 
ern New  York  State,  winter  community  approxi- 
mately 350,  summer  visitors  more  than  55,000,  with 
a  resident  group  of  8,000-10,000.  Cofounders: 
Lewis  Miller  and  John  H.  Vincent.  Summer  pro- 
gram, symphony  orchestra,  operas,  plays,  lectures, 
religious  activities,  choral  music,  recitals.  Publica- 
tion: The  Chautauquan  (monthly).  President,  W. 
Walter  Braham;  Vice  President  and  Director  of 
Program  and  Education,  Ralph  McCallister;  Vice 
President  and  Treasurer,  Gerald  M.  Lynch;  Secre- 
tary, Charles  E.  Peirce.  Address:  Chautauqua,  N.Y. 

Chicago  Natural  History  Museum,  founded  in  1893, 
to  gather,  preserve,  organize,  and  spread  knowledge 
of  the  natural  world  in  which  we  live.  It  contains 
departments  of  anthropology,  botany,  geology,  and 
zoology.  Membership:  5,722.  The  monthly  Bulletin 
is  its  official  organ.  President,  Stanley  Field;  Trea- 
surer, Solomon  A.  Smith;  Director  and  Secretary, 
Clifford  C.  Gregg.  Address:  Roosevelt  Rd.  and  Lake 
Shore  Dr.,  Chicago  5,  HI. 

Child  Study  Association  of  America,  founded  in  1888 
to  promote  the  understanding  of  childhood  and 


parent-child  relationships  through  die  education  of 
parents  and  professionals  who  work  directly  with 
children  or  parents.  Its  office,  in  New  York,  main- 
tains an  educational  center  through  which  scientific 
advances  in  knowledge  and  understanding  may  be 
applied  and  adapted  to  the  needs  of  individual 
families.  The  association  develops  new  approaches 
for  parent  discussion  groups,  trains  leaders  for  such 
groups,  maintains  an  individual  counseling  service 
for  demonstration  purposes,  conducts  a  program 
advisory  service,  and  is  engaged  in  a  variety  of 
research  projects.  Its  publications  and  columns  an- 
nually reach  millions  of  parents.  Membership:  ap- 
proximately 7,000  members  and  subscribers.  Pub- 
lications: Child  Study,  A  Quarterly  Journal  of 
Parent  Education;  and  Parent  Education  Exchange 
Bulletin.  President,  Mrs.  Clarence  K.  WhitehiH; 
Treasurer,  Nathaniel  T.  Winthrop;  Director,  Alfred 
D.  Buchmueller.  Address:  9  East  89th  St.,  New  York 
28,  N.Y. 

Child  Welfare  League  of  America,  the  national  fed- 
eration of  child  care  agencies  in  the  United  States, 
was  organized  in  1915  by  a  group  of  child  care 
agencies  and  adopted  its  present  name  in  1920.  The 
league's  purpose  is  to  raise  the  quality  of  child  care 
by  establishing  standards,  supplying  the  newest 
technical  information,  and  taking  national  leader- 
ship in  activities  beyond  the  scope  of  a  local  agency. 
Accredited  members  include  private  agencies,  both 
nonsectarian  and  those  sponsored  DV  religious 
groups;  and  State,  county,  and  municipal  child  wel- 
fare departments.  More  than  1,000  private  and  pub- 
lic agencies  in  49  States  and  Canada  use  the  league's 
services.  The  league  is  governed  by  a  board  of  direc- 
tors representing  business  and  professional  people 
and  lay  leaders— both  men  and  women— with  prac- 
tical experience  in  child  welfare  in  their  home  com- 
munities. Address:  345  East  46th  St.,  New  York  17, 
N.Y. 

Christian  Democratic  Union  of  Central  Europe  (C.D.U.- 
C.E.),  an  international  political  organization  of  exiled 
Christian  Democratic  parties  from  the  European 
countries  now  under  Communist  rule.  Founded  in 
New  York  in  1950,  it  consists  of  the  exiled  represen- 
tatives and  followers  of  the  Christian  Democratic 
parties  of  Czechoslovakia,  Hungary,  Latvia,  Lithu- 
ania, Poland,  and  Yugoslavia.  Publications:  Chris- 
tian Democratic  Review  (English),  Information 
Democratica  Cristiana  (Spanish),  and  Interconti- 
nental Information  Service.  Address:  29  West  57th 
St.,  New  York  19,  N.Y.  European  office:  19  rue  du 
Colonel-Moll.,  Paris  17,  France. 

Christophers,  The,  begun  in  1945  to  develop  in 
individuals  a  deep  sense  of  personal  responsibility 
and  initiative  in  restoring  truth  in  the  world.  Begun 
under  Catholic  auspices,  the  Christopher  movement 
reaches  out  to  people  of  all  races,  colors,  and  creeds. 
The  movement  itself  has  no  chapters,  no  meetings, 
no  memberships,  no  dues.  Monthly  News  Notes  and 
other  Christopher  literature  are  mailed,  free  of 
charge,  to  more  than  one  million  interested  persons. 
Eleven  Christopher  books  are  in  circulation  and  The 
Christophers  also  present  a  weekly  radio  and  tele- 
vision program.  Director:  Rev.  James  G.  Keller, 
M.M.  Address:  18  E.  48th  St.,  New  York,  N.Y. 

Church  Peace  Union,  Ther  founded  in  1914  by  An- 
drew Carnegie  to  work  through  religious  bodies 
and  other  agencies  for  the  establishment  of  endur- 
ing peace.  It  organizes  conferences,  institutes,  semi- 
nars, and  workshops  on  world  order  and  on  the 
UN.  Governed  by  29  trustees  elected  for  life.  Presi- 
dent, Rev.  Ralph  W.  Sockman;  Vice  President,  Rev. 
George  B.  Ford;  Treasurer,  Dr.  Arthur  Judson 
Brown;  Executive  Director,  Dr.  A.  William  Loos. 
Address:  170  East  64th  St,  New  York  21,  N.Y. 
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CMton  International,  founded  in  1920,  is  an  asso- 
ciation of  civic  service  clubs  throughout  the  United 
States  and  Canada  dedicated  to  the  building  of 
good  citizenship.  The  1960  Convention  is  scheduled 
to  be  held  in  Miami  Beach,  Fla.,  late  June  or  early 
July  1960.  Membership:  30,000.  President,  Joe 
Starnes:  President-Elect,  Paul  Wever;  Secretary, 
Rudolph  T.  Hubbard.  Address:  115  North  21st  St., 
Birmingham  3,  Ala. 

Cleveland  Foundation,  The,  established  in  1914  as 
the  pioneer  community  trust,  is  organized  for  the 
permanent  administration  of  funds  for  health,  edu- 
cational, civic,  or  charitable  purposes,  primarily  for 
the  benefit  of  the  inhabitants  of  Cleveland,  Ohio, 
and  vicinity.  (See  COMMUNITY  TRUSTS.)  Endow- 
ment of  $22,749,671  and  disbursement  of  $1,104,- 
724  were  reported  for  the  year  1958.  Address:  1240 
Union  Commerce  Bldg.,  Cleveland  14,  Ohio. 

Cloistors,  The,  located  in  Fort  Tryon  Park,  New 
York  City,  is  a  branch  of  The  Metropolitan  Museum 
of  Art  ( q.v. )  devoted  to  medieval  art.  Incorporated 
in  the  building  are  four  cloisters  reconstructed  with 
original  elements  of  Romanesque  and  Gothic  archi- 
tecture, and  a  complete  Chapter  House  of  the  12th 
century.  In  this  setting  are  exhibited  fine  examples 
of  sculpture,  painting,  stained  glass,  metalwork,  and 
furniture  of  the  Middle  Ages.  Outstanding  are  the 
major  part  of  a  set  of  three  14th  century  tapestries 
depicting  the  Nine  Heroes,  and  the  15th  to  16th 
century  tapestries  representing  the  Hunt  of  the  Uni- 
com. Displayed  in  the  treasury  is  the  earliest  known 
Christian  chalice,  the  Chalice  of  Antioch.  A  recent 
major  acquisition  is  the  world-famous  15th  century 
Altarpiece,  depicting  the  Annunciation,  Joseph  in 
his  workshop,  and  portraits  of  the  donors  of  the 
altarpiece,  by  the  Flemish  artist  Robert  Campin. 
Construction  is  now  under  way  to  erect  a  12th  cen- 
tury Romanesque  apse  from  Fuentiduena.  a  long- 
term  loan  from  the  Spanish  government.  Tne  Clois- 
ters site,  building,  and  the  major  part  of  the  collec- 
tions were  given  oy  John  D.  Rockefeller,  Jr. 

Committee  for  Economic  Development  (CED),  founded 
in  1942,  is  a  nonprofit,  nonpartisan  educational  body 
governed  by  200  leaders  in  business  and  education 
who  are  endeavoring  to  strengthen  American  capi- 
talism through  economic  research.  Chairman  of  the 
Board,  Donald  K.  David;  Chairman  of  Research  and 
Policy  Committee,  T.  V.  Houser;  Chairman,  Infor- 
mation Committee,  Gardner  Cowles;  President,  Al- 
fred C.  Neal;  Secretary,  Robert  Lenhart;  Research 
Director,  Herbert  Stein;  Information  Director,  Porter 
McKeever.  Address:  711  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York  22, 
N.Y. 

Commonwealth  Fund,  The,  established  in  1918  by 
Mrs.  Stephen  V.  Harkness,  and  increased  by  be- 
quests from  Edward  S.  Harkness  and  Mrs.  Edward 
S.  Harkness,  the  fund  amounted  to  approximately 
$82  million  at  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year  1958-59. 
Appropriations  for  that  year  were  $3,803,325.  The 
Fund  at  present  is  helping  medical  schools  to  re- 
orient medical  education  to  the  student,  and  medi- 
cal care  to  the  patient,  by  better  integration  and 
increased  attention  to  the  relation  between  the  pa- 
tient and  his  environment  Grants  for  medical  edu- 
cation and  community  health  activities  amounted 
to  $1.353,993;  for  medical  research,  $990,959;  and 
for  fellowships  and  awards  in  the  health  field,  $848,- 
923.  During  the  academic  year  1959-60,  58  Com- 
monwealth Fund  fellows  were  in  residence  in  the 
United  States.  Forty-four  were  from  Great  Britain 
and  other  parts  of  the  British  Commonwealth,  and 
14  from  Western  Europe.  The  Fund  publishes  an 
annual  report  in  October.  President,  Malcolm  P. 
Aldrich.  Address:  1  East  75th  St.,  New  York  21, 
N.Y. 


CommonwoaMi  Inttituto,  founded  in  1887  to  dis- 
seminate information  about  the  British  Common- 
wealth, is  a  center  for  educational  publicity  relating 
to  the  countries  and  dependencies  of  the  Common- 
wealth, excluding  the  United  Kingdom.  The  Insti- 
tute has  extensive  galleries  where  exhibits  show  the 
life,  activities,  and  natural  resources  of  the  Com- 
monwealth countries  overseas  against  a  background 
of  dioramas,  models,  and  relief  maps.  There  is  a 
cinema,  an  art  gallery,  and  a  large  library.  Extra- 
mural activities  include  lectures,  visual  aids,  and 
traveling  exhibitions.  Chairman,  The  Earl  of  Dun- 
dee; Director,  Kenneth  Bradley,  C.M.G.;  Deputy 
Director,  Mrs.  Mary  Burke,  B.A.  Address:  South 
Kensington,  London  S.W.7,  England. 

Cooperative  for  American  Remittances  to  Everywhere, 
Inc.  (CARE),  founded  in  1945,  is  a  nonprofit  coopera- 
tive which  makes  available  standard  food,  textile 
and  "self-help"  packages  (tools,  books,  educational, 
and  health  supplies,  etc. )  for  delivery  to  individuals 
or  institutions  in  Europe,  Asia,  Latin  America,  and 
the  Middle  East.  It  also  has  special  rehabilitation 
projects.  CARE  operates  in  27  countries,  under 
agreement  with  their  governments.  Membership:  24 
American  welfare  and  service  agencies.  Executive 
Director,  Richard  W.  Reuter;  President,  Harold  S. 
Miner;  Secretary,  Wilmer  J.  Kitchen;  Treasurer, 
Ben  Touster.  Address:  660  First  Ave.,  New  York 
16,  N.Y. 

Council  for  Agricultural  and  Chemurgic  Research, 
founded  in  1935  to  advance  the  industrial  use  of 
American  farm  products  through  applied  science. 
The  council  is  educational,  nonprofit,  and  nonpo- 
litical.  Membership:  over  4,000.  Chairman  of  the 
Board,  Wheeler  McMillen;  Assistant  to  the  Presi- 
dent and  Treasurer,  John  W.  Ticknor.  Address:  350 
Fifth  Ave.,  New  York  1,  N.Y. 

Council  of  Jewish  Federations  and  Welfare  Funds,  The, 
founded  in  1932,  is  the  national  association  of  216 
local  Jewish  federations,  welfare  funds,  and  com- 
munity councils.  These  central  Jewish  communal 
organizations,  representing  more  than  800  commu- 
nities throughout  the  United  States  and  Canada, 
annually  raise  the  bulk  of  all  Jewish  philanthropic 
funds.  The  Council  provides  central  services  for  its 
member  agencies  in  community  organization,  fund 
raising,  budgeting,  social  planning  for  health  and 
welfare  needs,  personnel,  and  campaign  and  com- 
munity interpretation.  It  assembles  the  best  in  com- 
munity experience  and  issues  periodic  reports  on  all 
phases  of  communal  activity.  It  also  publishes  a 
magazine,  Jewish  Community,  four  times  a  year. 
President,  Irving  Kane;  Executive  Director,  Philip 
Bernstein,  729  Seventh  Ave.,  New  York  19,  N.Y. 

Council  on  Foreign  Relations,  Inc.,  founded  in  1921, 
is  a  nonpartisan  and  noncommercial  organization 
studying  the  international  aspects  of  America's  po- 
litical, economic,  strategic,  and  financial  problems. 
The  results  of  its  studies  are  often  published.  Mem- 
bership: 1,300.  Chairman  of  the  Board,  John  J. 
McCloy;  President,  Henry  M.  Wriston;  Vice  Presi- 
dent and  Secretary,  Frank  Altschul;  Vice  Presi- 
dent, David  Rockefeller;  Treasurer,  Elliott  V.  Bell; 
Editor  of  Foreign  Affairs,  Hamilton  Fish  Armstrong; 
Executive  Director,  George  S.  Franklin,  Jr.;  Associ- 
ate Executive  Director,  William  Henderson.  Ad- 
dress: 58  East  68th  St.,  New  York  21,  N.Y. 

Cranbrook  Foundation,  The,  founded  by  George  G. 
Booth  on  Nov.  28, 1927,  its  principal  purpose  being 
to  add  to  and  strengthen  the  educational  and  cul- 
tural facilities  in  the  State  of  Michigan.  Number  of 
Trustees:  ten.  Chairman,  Henry  S.  Booth;  Vice 
Chairman,  Harold  A.  Fitzgerald;  Treasurer,  Warren 
S.  Booth;  Secretary,  Arthur  B.  Wittliff.  Address: 
Lone  Pine  Road,  Bloomfield  Hills,  Mich. 
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Credit  Union  Notional  Association  (CUNA),  founded 
in  1934  to  organize  and  service  self-help,  member- 
owned-and-controlled  thrift  and  loan  associations 
known  as  credit  unions.  These  associations  are  char- 
tered and  supervised  by  government  agencies  under 
special  credit  union  acts.  The  members  of  a  credit 
union  save  together  and  use  these  savings  to  make 
handy  low-cost  loans  to  each  other;  service  is  lim- 
ited to  members.  Membership:  67  State  and  Pro- 
vincial credit  union  leagues,  made  up  of  over  26.000 
credit  unions  in  the  world  with  over  13  million 
members,  of  which  there  are  in  the  United  States 
and  its  Territories  19,000  credit  unions  and  over  11 
million  individual  members.  President,  Julius  Stone; 
Secretary,  James  Grant;  Treasurer,  Irett  Ferris; 
Managing  Director,  H.  Vance  Austin.  Address:  Fi- 
lene  House,  Madison  1,  Wis. 

Crusade  for  Freedom,  Inc.,  founded  in  1950  to  sup- 
port the  dissemination  of  news  behind  the  Iron  Cur- 
tain by  Radio  Free  Europe  and  the  fund-raising  arm 
of  Free  Europe  Committee.  Membership:  volunteer 
organizations  in  all  States,  Territories,  possessions, 
and  the  District  of  Columbia.  Publication:  Crusade 
for  Freedom  Newsletter.  Chairman  of  the  Board  of 
Directors,  Gwilyn  A.  Price;  Chairman,  Executive 
Committee,  Eugene  Holman;  President,  John  A. 
Patterson;  Vice  President,  Andre  F.  Rhoads;  Secre- 
tary-Treasurer, Leon  F.  Lundmark.  Address:  345 
East  46th  St.,  New  York  17,  N.Y. 

Damon  Runyon  Memorial  Fund  for  Cancer  Research, 
Inc.,  was  incorporated  in  New  York  State  in  1947. 
Contributions  and  bequests  are  used  entirely  to  sup- 
port cancer  research  and  for  fellowships  in  this  field. 
There  are  never  any  deductions  from  contributions 
for  expenses.  The  Walter  Winchell  Foundation  pays 
all  expenses  of  operation.  Total  contributions  exceed 
$14  million.  To  date  $13,048,163  has  been  allocated 
in  970  grants  and  444  fellowships  in  263  institutions 
in  48  States,  the  District  of  Columbia,  and  23  for- 
eign countries.  Tickets  to  Broadway  hit  shows  are 
available  through  the  Fund's  Ticket  Service  ( JUd- 
son  2-5400),  at  box-office  prices,  plus  a  tax-deducti- 
ble contribution.  President,  Dan  Parker;  Secretary, 
Arthur  Godfrey;  Treasurer,  Walter  Winchell.  Ad- 
dress: 730  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York  19,  N.Y. 

Daughter!  of  Isabella,  National  Circle,  founded  May 
14,  1897,  at  New  Haven,  Conn.  The  purpose  of  the 
ordei  is  to  promote  social  and  intellectual  exchanges 
among  its  members;  to  promote  charitable  and  edu- 
cational objects  and  the  development  of  religious 
and  social  welfare;  to  assist  by  donations  and  relief 
work  in  times  of  public  calamity  or  distress;  and 
through  its  local  circles  to  give  to  its  members  and 
those  dependent  upon  them  such  moral  and  material 
aid  as  may  be  lawfully  within  its  powers.  Circles  are 
established  in  the  United  States,  Canada,  and  the 
Philippines.  Present  membership  is  about  125,000. 
National  Regent,  Julia  F.  Maguire;  National  Secre- 
tary, Mary  F.  Riley.  Address:  375  Whitney  Ave., 
New  Haven  11,  Conn. 

Daughters  of  the  American  Revolution  National  So- 
ciety, founded  in  1890  for  historical,  educational, 
ana  patriotic  purposes.  Membership:  186,079  in 
2,848  chapters,  including  chapters  in  England, 
France,  Italy,  The  Philippines,  Puerto  Rico,  Mexico, 
Canal  Zone,  and  Cuba.  Publication:  D.A.R.  Maga- 
zine. President  General,  Mrs.  Ashmead  White.  Ad- 
dress: 1776  D  St.,  NW,  Washington  6,  D.C. 

Daughters  of  Union  Veterans  of  the  Civil  War  1861- 
1865,  founded  in  Massillon,  Ohio,  in  1885,  to  per- 
petuate the  memory  of  Union  Veterans  of  the  Civil 
War.  The  members  observe  patriotic  anniversaries, 
establish  scholarships  for  lineal  descendants  of 
Union  veterans,  and  assist  in  rehabilitation  work  for 
veterans  of  all  wars.  Membership:  30,000.  National 


President,  Bertha  M.  Bobbins;  Secretary,  M.  Louise 
Colclesser;  Treasurer,  Gladys  Davis.  Address:  534 
South  Second  St.,  Springfield,  111. 

Duke  Endowment,  The,  created  by  James  B.  Duke 
in  1924,  known  for  its  connection  with  Duke  Uni- 
versity, hospital  work,  and  a  number  of  other  ac- 
tivities in  the  Carolinas.  The  Endowment  is  perma- 
nent with  a  self-perpetuating  board  of  15  trustees. 
Except  for  the  $17  million  spent  in  erecting  and 
equipping  Duke  University,  it  is  not  authorized  to 
expend  any  of  its  principal.  Chairman  of  the  Board 
of  Trustees,  George  G.  Allen;  Vice  Chairmen,  Nor- 
man A.  Cocke  and  Alex  H.  Sands,  Jr.;  Secretary, 
Philip  B.  Heartt:  Treasurer,  Randolph  E.  DuMont. 
Address:  616  Johnston  Bldg.,  Charlotte  2,  N.C. 

Economic  History  Association,  Inc.,  founded  in  1940 
to  encourage  research  and  education  in  the  history 
of  economic  activity  and  thought.  The  association 
publishes  The  Journal  of  Economic  History  (quar- 
terly). Membership:  approximately  1,600.  Presi- 
dent, Thomas  C.  Cochran;  Secretary,  Ralph  W. 
Hidy;  Treasurer,  Herman  E.  Krooss.  Address:  New 
York  University,  90  Trinity  PL,  New  York  6.  N.Y. 

Edison  Electric  Institute,  trade  association  of  electric 
light  and  power  industry,  organized  in  1932  to  ad- 
vance production,  transmission,  and  distribution  of 
electricity.  Membership:  approximately  200  in- 
vestor-owned electric  companies  in  the  United 
States.  Publications:  various  technical  and  statistical 
reports,  promotional  material,  reference  books  and 
periodicals,  and  Edison  Electric  Institute  Bulletin 
(monthly).  President,  A.  S.  King;  Managing  Di- 
rector, Edwin  Vennard;  Asst.  Managing  Director 
and  Secretary,  A.  B.  Morgan.  Address:  750  Third 
Ave.,  New  York  17,  N.Y. 

Electrochemical  Society,  Inc.,  The,  founded  in  1902  to 
promote  the  theory  and  practice  of  electrochemistry. 
Membership:  3,000.  President,  William  C.  Gar- 
diner; Treasurer,  Lyle  I.  Gilbertson;  Secretary,  Ivor 
E.  Campbell.  Address:  1860  Broadway,  New  York 
23,  N.Y. 

Engineering  Institute  of  Canada,  founded  in  1887  as 
the  Canadian  Society  of  Civil  Engineers,  incorpo- 
rated by  Act  of  Parliament  in  the  same  year,  to 
facilitate  the  acquirement  and  interchange  of  pro- 
fessional knowledge  among  its  members,  to  promote 
their  professional  interests,  to  encourage  original 
research,  to  develop  and  maintain  high  standards  in 
the  engineering  profession  and  to  enhance  the  use- 
fulness of  the  profession  to  the  public."  In  1918  the 
name  was  changed  to  the  Engineering  Institute  of 
Canada;  its  membership  includes  engineers  in  all 
branches  of  the  profession.  There  are  50  branches 
from  Newfoundland  to  British  Columbia  and  a  total 
of  18,500  members.  Publications:  The  Engineering 
Journal  (monthly),  Transactions  (quarterly).  Presi- 
dent for  1959-60,  J.  J.  Hanna;  General  Secretary, 
Garnet  T.  Page,  2050  Mansfield  St.,  Montreal,  Can- 
ada. 

English-Speaking  Union  of  the  U.S.,  The,  founded  in 
1920  to  draw  together  in  comradeship  the  English- 
speaking  peoples  of  the  world.  Membership:  28,500. 
Acting  President,  J.  W.  F.  Treadwell;  Treasurer, 
Grinnell  Morris.  Address:  16  East  69th  St.,  New 
York  21,  N.Y. 

Entomological  Society  of  America,  established  in 
1953  by  the  merger  of  the  former  E.  S.  A.  (found- 
ed 1906)  and  the  American  Association  of  Eco- 
nomic Entomologists  (founded  1889),  to  promote 
the  study  and  advance  the  science  of  entomology, 
and  to  publish  the  Journal  of  Economic  Entomology, 
the  Annals  of  the  Entomological  Society  of  America, 
the  Bulletin  of  the  Entomological  Society  of  Amer- 
ica, monographs  of  the  Thomas  Say  Foundation,  the 
Index  to  the  Literature  of  American  Economic  En- 
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tomology,  Entoma  (a  directory  of  entomological 
services  and  pest  control  products),  and  other  pub- 
lications. Membership:  about  4,300.  President,  P. 
W.  Oman  (for  1959);  Executive  Secretary,  R.  H. 
Nelson.  Address:  1530  P  St.  NW,  Washington  5, 
D.C. 

Esperanto  Association  of  North  America,  Inc.,  founded 
as  the  American  Esperanto  Association  in  1905,  re- 
organized under  the  present  name  in  1908.  It  pro- 
motes the  study  and  use  of  Esperanto,  the  world 
interlanguage.  Membership:  approximately  700. 
President,  Prof.  John  M.  Brewer;  General  Secretary, 
George  Alan  Connor.  Address:  114  West  16th  St., 
New  York  11,  N.Y. 

Esperanto  League  for  North  America,  Inc.,  founded  in 
1952  to  promote  the  international  auxiliary  lan- 
guage, Esperanto,  and  thereby  advance  friendly  re- 
lations among  people.  Membership:  nearly  500. 
Publishes  the  Norm  American  Esperanto  Review 
(bimonthly),  and  issues  the  Esperanto  News  Ser- 
vice bulletins  at  irregular  intervals.  President,  Ar- 
min  F.  Doneis;  Secretary,  Conrad  Fisher;  Treasurer, 
Adrian  Hughes.  Address:  The  Esperanto  League, 
Meadville,  Pa. 

Folk  Foundation,  The  Maurice  and  Laura,  devotes  its 
resources  principally  to  financing  research  studies  of 
economic  problems  and  to  financing  programs  and 
projects  to  further  the  efforts  of  American  colleges 
and  universities  to  prepare  their  students  for  avo- 
cational  participation  in  politics  as  a  responsibility 
of  American  citizenship.  To  Pittsburgh  organizations 
and  institutions  the  Foundation  also  makes  grants 
which  are  not  restricted  to  these  two  fields  of  inter- 
est. Grants  in  1959  (through  Oct.  20, 1959),  totaled 
$1,108,250.  Chairman  of  the  Board  of  Managers, 
Leon  Falk,  Jr.;  Executive  Director,  J.  Steele  Gow. 
Address:  Farmers  Bank  Bldg.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

Family  Service  Association  of  America,  founded  in 
1911,  is  a  voluntary  membership  federation  of  al- 
most 300,  mostly  Community-Chest  supported, 
family  casework  agencies  in  the  United  States,  Can- 
ada, and  Hawaii.  They  provide  direct  services  in 
relation  to  social  adjustment  and  personal  and  fam- 
ily difficulties,  and  work  to  further  healthful,  satis- 
fying family  life.  The  association  enables  member 
agencies  to  share  experiences  and  improve  standards 
of  casework  service  through  field  service,  corre- 
spondence, publications,  institutes,  and  research. 
President,  Frederick  G.  Storey;  General  Director, 
Clark  W.  Blackburn.  Address:  215  Park  Ave.  South, 
New  York  3,  N.Y. 

Farmers  Educational  and  Cooperative  Union  of  Amer- 
ica, founded  in  1902,  is  an  organization  of  working 
farm  families  cooperating  in  a  program  for  them- 
selves, for  agriculture,  and  for  the  common  welfare 
of  all  working  farm  families.  It  is  made  up  of  local 
and  community  groups  which  compose  county  and 
State  organizations,  all  of  which  are  tied  into  the 
national  organization.  Membership:  750,000.  Presi- 
dent, James  G.  Patton;  Secretary-Treasurer,  Tony 
T.  Dechant.  Address:  1575  Sherman  St.,  Denver  3, 
Colo. 

Federation  of  French  Alliances  in  the  United  States, 
Inc.,  incorporated  in  1902.  Founded  for  the  purpose 
of  encouraging  and  furthering  the  study  of  the  lan- 
guage, literature,  and  culture  of  France.  Has  about 
150 local  branches,  French  alliances,  affiliated  socie- 
ties, French  clubs  in  universities,  colleges,  and 
schools.  Publication:  Echo  de  la  Federation  (year- 
ly). Honorary  President,  James  Hazen  Hyde;  Hon- 
orary Chairman  of  the  Board,  Pierre  B6dard;  Presi- 
dent, John  Jay  Ide;  Vice  President  General,  Edgar 
M.  Church;  Chairman  of  the  Board  and  of  the  Exec- 
utive Committee,  Kenneth  Holland;  Treasurer. 
Charles  S.  Dewey,  Jr.;  Secretary  General,  Nedd 


Willard.  Address:  22  East  60th  St.,  New  York  22, 
N.Y. 

Field  Foundation,  Inc.,  The,  established  by  Marshall 
Field  in  1940,  for  the  constructive  distribution  of 
philanthropic  funds,  the  Foundation  limits  itself  ex- 
clusively to  "charitable,  scientific,  and  educational" 
purposes  and  operations,  and  now  has  more  than 
$20  million  in  capital  assets.  Problems  of  children 
and  interracial  and  intercultural  relations  are  chief 
areas  of  interest.  Applications  for  grants  should  be 
addressed  to  Maxwell  Hahn,  Executive  Vice  Presi- 
dent, at  either  250  Park  Ave.,  New  York  17,  N.Y.,  or 
401  North  Wabash  Ave.,  Chicago  11,  111. 

Ford  Foundation.  See  article  on  the  FORD  FOUNDA- 
TION. 

Foreign  Policy  Association,  founded  in  1918,  is  an 
impartial,  nonprofit,  national  educational  organiza- 
tion concerned  with  public  understanding  of  foreign 
policy  problems.  Activities  include  support  of  local 
world  affairs  educational  efforts,  program  services  to 
civic  groups,  schools,  extension  services,  and  news 
and  broadcasting  media;  publication  of  Headline 
Series  ( bunontmy )  and  Foreign  Policy  Bulletin 
(semimonthly);  services  to  national  agencies  on  in- 
ternational issues;  speakers  bureau;  services  to  local 
groups  through  field  offices  ( New  York,  Ann  Arbor, 
Boulder,  San  Francisco,  Atlanta).  National  sponsor 
of  "Great  Decisions  .  .  .  1959"  program.  President, 
John  W.  Nason;  Business  Manager,  Don  Dennis; 
Chairman  of  Board,  Eustace  Sehgman;  Treasurer, 
Gerald  F.  Beal;  Secretary,  Eleanor  French.  Address: 
345  East  46th  St.,  New  York  17,  N.Y. 

Foreign  Press  Association,  founded  1918;  the  organ- 
ization of  foreign  newspaper,  news  agency,  and 
radio  correspondents  stationed  in  the  United  States. 
Membership:  250,  representing  51  different  foreign 
countnes.  Publications:  The  Foreign  Press  News 
( monthly ) ;  The  Foreign  Press  Association  Directory 
of  Members  (annual).  President,  Georges  F.  Tilge 
(French  News  Agency,  Paris,  France  T:  Secretary 
General,  Arne  Thoren  ( Expressen,  Stockholm,  Swe- 
den). Address:  50  Rockefeller  Plaza,  Room  609, 
New  York  20,  N.Y. 

Foster  Parents'  Plan,  Inc.,  a  nonprofit  organization 
founded  in  1937  to  provide  for  the  care,  main- 
tenance, education,  training,  and  well-being  of  chil- 
dren suffering  as  a  result  or  war,  or  otherwise  made 
destitute.  It  is  currently  rehabilitating  15,500  chil- 
dren through  offices  in  Belgium,  France,  Greece, 
West  Germany,  Italy,  Korea,  and  Vietnam.  Plan's 
newest  project  in  Vietnam  opened  in  March  1957 
with  headquarters  in  Saigon.  Supporters  of  the  work 
of  the  plan  contribute  $15  a  month  to  help  a  child.  A 
photograph  and  case  history  of  the  child  assigned  is 
sent  to  the  Foster  Parent.  The  child  receives  an 
$8.00  monthly  cash  grant,  plus  supplies  of  food, 
clothing,  medicines,  and  educational  materials, 
shipped  regularly  for  distribution.  Personal  relation- 
ships are  maintained  through  correspondence,  trans- 
lated both  ways  by  the  Plan.  Address:  352  Fourth 
Ave.,  New  York  10,  N.Y. 

Foundation  for  Economic  Education,  Inc.,  founded  in 
1946,  a  nonprofit  research  and  educational  institu- 
tion, the  purpose  of  which  is  a  search  for  truth  in 
economics,  political  science,  and  related  subjects. 
Supported  by  voluntary  contributions.  Publishes  nu- 
merous books  and  pamphlets  for  worldwide  dis- 
tribution; prepares  material  for  high  school  and  col- 
lege debates,  and  conducts  a  College-Business 
Exchange  Program  for  college  teachers.  Publication: 
The  Freeman  (monthly  journal  of  opinion).  Chair- 
man of  the  Board,  J.  Howard  Pew;  President, 
Leonard  E.  Read;  Vice  President,  Jasper  E.  Crane; 
Secretary,  Lawrence  Fertig;  Treasurer,  Henry  T. 
Bodman.  Address:  Irvington-on-Hudson,  N.Y. 
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elation  for  the  Study  of  Cycles,  incorporated  in 


1940  as  a  reorganization  of  the  permanent  com- 
mittee set  up  at  the  First  International  Conference 
on  Biological  Cycles  held  at  Matamek,  Canada,  in 
1931.  The  purpose  of  the  foundation  is  to  foster, 
promote,  and  conduct  research  in  respect  to  rhyth- 
mic fluctuation  in  all  fields  of  natural  and  social 
science.  Membership:  6,500.  Director,  Edward  R. 
Dewey.  Address:  680  West  End  Ave.,  New  York 
25,  N.Y. 

Four-H  (4-H)  Clubs,  developed  in  the  early  1900's, 
are  composed  of  boys  and  girls,  mostly  rural  but  in- 
creasingly more  urban  and  suburban,  between  the 
ages  of  ten  and  21.  Members  carry  on  various  farm- 
ing, homemaking,  community  service,  and  other 
projects.  The  program  is  part  of  a  national  educa- 
tional system  of  cooperative  extension  work  in  which 
the  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture,  the  State  land- 
grant  colleges,  and  the  counties  share.  The  term 
"4-H"  refers  to  head,  heart,  hands,  and  health, 
which  are  emphasized.  Four-H  enrollment  is  now 
about  2,254,000.  Present  number  of  clubs  is  about 
93,000,  located  in  all  States  and  Puerto  Rico. 

Franklin  Institute,  founded  in  1824  as  a  permanent 
memorial  to  Benjamin  Franklin.  The  Institute  is 
composed  of  a  science  museum  with  educational 
services,  planetarium,  observatorv,  technical  library, 
and  research  and  development  laboratories.  About 
20  lectures  arc  given  annually  at  the  Institute  by 
persons  distinguished  in  science  and  industry.  The 
Committee  on  Science  and  the  Arts  recognizes  per- 
sons who  have  made  outstanding  contributions  to 
science  and  industry  by  presenting  awards  at  an  an- 
nual Medal  Dav  in  October.  In  1959,  the  Franklin 
Medal,  the  highest  honor  given  bv  the  Institute, 
went  to  Dr  Hans  A.  Bethe,  the  lohn  Wendell  An- 
derson Professor  of  Physics  at  Cornell  University. 
Publication:  The  Journal  of  The  Franklin  Institute 
(monthly).  Membership-  about  7,300.  President, 
Wynn  Laurence  Le  Page;  Executive  Vice  President, 
Dr.  John  S  Burlew  Address:  Bcmamin  Franklin 
Parkway  at  20th  St.,  Philadelphia  3,  Pa. 

Freedom  House,  founded  in  1941  as  a  meeting  place 
and  coordinating  agency  to  advance  the  goals  of  a 
free  society.  There  are  3,000  members  who  make 
financial  contributions  to  maintain  its  activities. 
President,  Harry  D.  Gideonse;  Hon.  Chairmen: 
Ralph  Bunchc  and  George  B.  Ford;  Chairman  of  the 
Board,  Harry  J.  Carman;  Treasurer,  Rex  Stout;  As- 
sistant Treasurer,  Mrs.  Henry  Gale;  Executive  Sec- 
retary, George  Field.  Address:  20  West  40th  St., 
New  York  18,  N.Y. 

Freedoms  Foundation  at  Valley  Forge,  established  in 
1949,  is  a  nonprofit,  nonpolitical,  nonsectarian  or- 
ganization, which  annually  honors  individuals,  or- 
ganizations, and  schools  throughout  the  United 
States  for  their  work  on  behalf  of  a  better  under- 
standing of  the  American  way  of  life.  Award  win- 
ners are  selected  by  a  jury  composed  of  State 
supreme  court  jurists  and  executive  officers  of  na- 
tional patriotic,  service,  and  military  organizations. 
Officers:  Honorary  President,  Herbert  Hoover;  Hon- 
orary Chairman,  Dwight  D.  Eisenhower;  Chairman 
of  the  Board,  Don  fielding;  President,  Dr.  Kenneth 
D.  Wells;  Vice  Chairman,  Adm.  Felix  B.  Stump. 
Trustees:  Charles  M.  White,  Charles  E.  Wilson, 
Adm.  Arthur  W.  Radford,  Roger  S.  Firestone,  Don 
fielding,  Herbert  Hoover,  Jr.,  and  Dr.  Kenneth  D. 
Wells. 

Free  Europe  Committee,  Inc.,  a  nonprofit  organization 
incorporated  in  1949,  for  the  purpose  of  furthering 
vital  interests  of  the  American  people  by  engaging 
in  the  following  activities:  broadcasting  world  news, 
political  commentaries,  analyses  of  Communist  pur- 
poses and  practices,  and  cultural  and  other  programs 


to  the  captive  peoples  of  southern  and  eastern  Eu- 
rope over  its  own  station  (Radio  Free  Europe); 
disseminating,  in  the  United  States  and  the  free 
world,  the  facts  about  life  in  the  European  satellite 
states  at  present  under  Soviet  domination  and  Com- 
munist rule,  through  its  monthly  magazine,  East 
Europe,  and  by  other  publications  of  its  Free  Eu- 
rope Organizations  and  Publications  Division;  co- 
operating with  such  exile  organizations  as  the  As- 
sembly of  Captive  European  Nations  in  activities 
opposing  Communism.  Chairman  of  the  Board, 
Emeritus,  Joseph  C.  Grew;  Chairman  of  the  Board, 
John  C.  Hughes;  Chairman  of  the  Executive  Com- 
mittee, Arthur  Page;  President,  Archibald  S.  Alex- 
ander; Senior  Vice  President,  Bernard  Yarrow;  Vice 
President,  Thomas  H.  Brown,  Jr.;  Secretary  and  As- 
sistant Treasurer,  Theodore  C.  Augustine.  Address: 
2  Park  Ave.,  New  York  16,  N.Y. 

French  Institute  (Institut  de  France).  Founded  in  1795 
and  comprising  five  autonomous  academies:  Acad- 
£mie  francaise;  Inscriptions  et  Belles-Lettres;  Sci- 
ences; Beaux- Arts;  and  Sciences  morales  et  poli- 
tiques.  Headquarters:  Palais  de  llnstitut,  23,  quai 
de  Conti,  Paris  6,  France. 

Fund  for  the  Republic,  The,  a  nonprofit  tax-exempt 
organization,  incorporated  in  December  1952,  to 
"support  activities  directed  toward  the  elimination 
of  restrictions  on  freedom  of  thought,  inquiry,  and 
expression  in  the  United  States,  and  the  develop- 
ment of  policies  and  procedures  best  adapted  to 
protect  these  rights."  The  fund  was  established  by 
the  Ford  Foundation  as  an  independent  corporation 
with  a  grant  of  $15  million.  President,  Robert  M. 
Hutchins;  Vice  Presidents,  W.  H.  Ferrv,  Frank  K. 
Kelly;  Secretary-Treasurer,  Hallock  Hoffman;  Con- 
troller, M.  Albert  Linton.  Directors:  Chairman, 
Elmo  Roper;  Vice  Chairmen,  George  N.  Shuster, 
Harrv  S.  Ashmore,  Bruce  Catton,  Charles  W.  Cole, 
Russell  L.  Dearmont,  Erwin  N.  Griswold,  Oscar 
HammerstHn  2nd,  Paul  G.  Hoffman,  Robert  M. 
Hutchins,  William  H.  Joyce,  Jr.,  Mever  Kestnbaum, 
Very  Rev.  Msgr.  Francis  J.  Lally,  Herbert  H.  Leh- 
man, M.  Albert  Linton,  J.  Howard  Marshall,  Jubal 
R.  Parten,  Alicia  Patterson,  Eleanor  B.  Stevenson, 
Dr.  Henry  P.  Van  Dusen.  Address:  Santa  Barbara, 
Calif;  New  York  office,  133  East  54th  St.,  New 
York,  N.Y. 

Future  Farmers  of  America,  founded  in  1928  to  de- 
velop agricultural  leadership,  cooperation,  and  citi- 
zenship in  farm  boys.  Membership:  381,621.  Presi- 
dent, A  din  Hester:  Student  Secretary,  Norman 
Brown.  Address:  Office  of  Education,  Department 
of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  Washington  25, 
D.C. 

Garden  Club  of  America,  founded  in  1913  to  en- 
courage amateur  gardening,  to  protect  native  plants 
and  birds,  and  to  encourage  civic  planting.  Mem- 
bership: 11,000.  President,  Mrs.  Charles  D.  Web- 
ster; Recording  Secretary,  Mrs.  Madison  H.  Lewis; 
Corresponding  Secretary,  Mrs.  W.  Lawrence  Mc- 
Lane;  Treasurer,  Mrs.  Lynn  McNaughton.  Address: 
598  Madison  Ave.,  New  York  22,  N.Y. 

General  Federation  of  Women's  Clubs,  founded  in 
1890  to  unite  women's  clubs  and  similar  organiza- 
tions throughout  the  world  for  the  promotion  of 
education,  philanthropy,  public  welfare,  moral  val- 
ues, civics,  and  fine  arts.  International  membership: 
approximately  11  million  through  15,000  clubs  in 
the  United  States,  50  State  federations,  16  national 
associate  organizations,  and  166  clubs  in  58  foreign 
countries.  President,  Miss  Chloe  Gifford;  Recording 
Secretary,  Mrs.  William  H.  Hasebroock;  Treasurer, 
Mrs.  Joseph  M.  Perkins.  Address:  1734  N  St.  NW, 
Washington  6,  D.C. 

Geological  Society  In  America,  The,  founded  in  1888 
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for  the  advancement  of  the  science  of  geology  in 
North  America.  Membership:  1,664  Fellows,  3.438 
members,  54  correspondents.  Penrose  Medal  to 
Adolph  Knopp;  Arthur  L.  Day  Medal  to  E.  C.  Bui- 
lard;  Kirk  Bryan  Memorial  Award  to  Jack  L.  Hough. 
President,  Marland  P.  Billings;  Secretary.  H.  R. 
Aldrich;  Treasurer,  J.  Edward  Hoffmeister.  Address: 
419  West  117th  St.,  New  York  27,  N.Y. 

Georgia  Warm  Springs  Foundation,  a  medical  insti- 
tution founded  by  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  in  1927. 
for  the  study  and  treatment  of  the  after-effects  of 
infantile  paralysis  and  for  the  dissemination  among 
the  medical  profession  of  knowledge  acquired  in  this 
field.  The  institution  also  has  entered  the  field  of 
general  rehabilitation  and  is  Qualified  as  a  rehabili- 
tation facility  for  benefits  under  the  Federal  Voca- 
tional Rehabilitation  Act.  The  hospital  is  located  at 
Warm  Springs,  in  west  central  Georgia.  A  total  of 
738  patients  were  treated  during  the  fiscal  year 
ended  Sept.  30.  1959.  Although  some  patients  pay 
all  or  part  of  the  cost  of  treatment,  approximately 
81  percent  of  the  patients'  treatments  are  paid  in 
whole  or  in  part  by  chapters  of  The  National  Foun- 
dation which  conducts  an  annual  fund-raising  cam- 
paign. Officers:  President,  Basil  O'Connor;  Vice 
President  and  Secretary,  William  F.  Snyder;  Trea- 
surer, Henry  P.  Reineke;  Executive  Director,  Robert 
L.  Bennett,  M.D.  Principal  Office:  120  Broadway, 
New  York  5,  N.Y. 

Girl  Scouts  of  the  United  States  of  America,  founded 
in  Savannah,  Ga.,  Mar.  12, 1912,  by  Juliette  Gordon 
Low  "to  help  girls  develop  as  happy,  resourceful  in- 
dividuals, willing  to  share  their  anilities  as  citizens 
in  their  homes,  their  communities,  their  country, 
and  the  world."  Nonsectarian  and  nonpolitical,  open 
to  girls  seven  through  17  years  of  age  of  all  races 
and  creeds,  the  organization  is  the  largest  of  its  kind 
in  the  world.  Girl  Scout  membership  (as  of  Oct.  30, 
1959) :  3,402,000  girls  and  adults  (Brownies,  1,294,- 
000;  Intermediates,  1,226,000;  Seniors,  103,000; 
Adults,  779,000).  President,  Mrs.  Charles  U.  Cul- 
mer;  Chairman  of  National  Executive  Committee, 
Mrs.  Malcolm  S.  Edgar;  Treasurer,  Mrs.  Frank  L. 
Weil;  Secretary,  Miss  Marie  F.  Spang;  National  Ex- 
ecutive Director,  Miss  Dorothy  C.  Stratton.  Ad- 
dress: 830  Third  Ave.,  New  York  22,  N.Y. 

Goodwill  Industrie*  of  America,  Inc.,  founded  in  1902 
to  provide  employment,  training,  rehabilitation,  and 
opportunities  for  personal  growth  for  the  handi- 
capped and  disabled  through  the  establishment  and 
development  of  Goodwill  Industries.  Membership: 
120  member  units  in  the  United  States,  nine  Cana- 
dian Goodwill  Industries.  Chairman  of  Board,  James 
T.  Buckley;  President,  Richard  A.  Nelson;  Trea- 
surer, James  C.  Dulin;  Executive  Vice  President,  P. 
J.  Trevethan.  Address:  1913  "N"  Street,  NW,  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

Orolier  Club,  The,  founded  in  1884  for  literary  study 
and  promotion  of  the  arts  pertaining  to  the  produc- 
tion of  books.  Membership:  525.  President,  C.  Walter 
Barrett;  Treasurer,  Valerien  Lada-Mocarsld;  Secre- 
tary, Robert  H.  Taylor;  Librarian,  Alexander  David- 
son, Jr.  Address:  47  East  60th  St.,  New  York  22, 

Guggenheim  Memorial  Foundation,  John  Simon,  estab- 
lished in  1925  to  improve  the  quality  of  education 
and  the  practice  of  the  arts  and  professions  in  the 
United  States,  to  foster  research,  and  to  provide  for 
the  cause  of  better  international  understanding.  The 
Foundation  offers  a  limited  number  of  fellowships  to 
scholars  and  artists,  and  to  assist  studies  in  the 
United  States  by  citizens  of  all  the  other  American 
republics,  the  Philippines,  Canada,  and  the  British 
Caribbean.  The  fellowships  are  awarded  annually 
by  the  trustees  upon  nominations  made  by  a  Com- 


mittee of  Selection.  The  1959  fellowships  totaled 
358,  including  renewals.  Officers  for  1959-60:  Presi- 
dent, Mrs.  Simon  Guggenheim;  Secretary  General, 
Henry  Allen  Moe.  Address:  551  Fifth  Ave.,  New 
York  17,  N.Y. 

Hadassoh  (The  Women's  Zionist  Organization  of  Amer- 
ica, Inc.),  founded  in  1912  to  foster  Jewish,  Zionist, 
and  democratic  ideals  in  America  and  conduct  hos- 
pitalization,  public  health,  child  welfare,  medical, 
and  vocational  education;  land  reclamation;  and 
youth  rescue  and  rehabilitation  in  Israel.  It  is  the 
official  American  representative  of  the  Youth  Aliyah 
movement.  Membership:  315,000.  President,  Dr. 
Miriam  Freund;  Treasurer,  Mrs.  Benjamin  Gottes- 
man;  National  Secretary,  Mrs.  Max  Schenk;  Execu- 
tive Director,  Miss  Hannah  L.  Goldberg.  Address: 
65  East  52nd  St.,  New  York  22,  N.Y. 

Hall  off  Fame  for  Great  Americans,  on  the  uptown 
campus  of  New  York  University  ( 181st  Street  and 
University  Avenue),  commemorating  famous  men 
and  women,  was  originated  at  the  end  of  the  19th 
century.  First  election  held  in  1900,  when  29  were 
chosen,  and  dedicated  to  the  public  in  1901.  To 
date,  86  names  have  been  chosen.  Only  U.S.  citi- 
zens, by  birth  or  naturalization,  are  eligible  25  years 
after  death.  Elections  are  held  every  five  years,  at 
which  time  a  maximum  of  seven  names  may  be 
chosen.  Candidates  are  nominated  by  the  public 
and  chosen  by  a  distinguished  College  of  Electors 
(about  120)  in  no  way  connected  with  the  Univer- 
sity. Persons  chosen  are  commemorated  by  bronze 
tablets  and  portrait  busts  by  contemporary  Ameri- 
can sculptors.  Further  information  may  be  obtained 
from  the  Executive  Office,  53  Washington  Square 
South,  New  York  12,  N.Y.  Director,  Dr.  Ralph  W. 
Sockman;  Executive  Assistant  to  the  director,  Mrs. 
Freda  Hliddal. 

Havden  Foundation,  Charles.  A  Foundation  estab- 
lished in  1937.  The  founder,  Charles  Hayden,  gave 
his  residuary  estate  to  establish  this  foundation  to 
assist  needy  boys  and  young  men.  Its  activities  are 
mainly  devoted  to  aiding  boys'  clubs,  boys'  camps, 
and  Boy  Scouts,  together  with  schools  and  colleges 
whose  enrollment  consists  entirely  or  to  a  large  ex- 
tent of  boys  and  young  men.  In  compliance  with  Mr. 
Hayden's  suggestion,  preference  is  given  to  projects 
in  the  metropolitan  areas  of  New  York  City  and 
Boston.  Up  to  Sept.  30,  1959,  the  Foundation  had 
contributed  $37,408,022  for  these  purposes.  Presi- 
dent and  Treasurer,  Edgar  A.  Doubleday.  Adminis- 
trative offices:  25  Broad  St.,  New  York  4,  N.Y. 

Health  Information  Foundation,  founded  in  February 
1950  to  promote  the  public  welfare  by  sponsoring 
research  and  public  education  in  the  interests  of 
better  health  services;  it  places  emphasis  on  ways 
to  facilitate  payment  for  health  care  and  on  more 
efficient  distribution  of  the  services  to  provide  it. 
Chairman  of  the  Board,  Eugene  N.  Beesley;  Presi- 
dent, George  Bugbee;  Treasurer,  S.  Barksdale 
Penick,  Jr.;  Director  of  Research,  Odin  W.  Ander- 
son. Address:  420  Lexington  Ave.,  New  York  17, 
N.Y. 

Helms  Athletic  Foundation,  supervising  organization 
for  Helms  Hall  and  its  associated  sponsorships  and 
activities.  Helms  Athletic  Foundation  was  founded 
by  Paul  H.  Helms  on  Oct.  15,  1938.  The  Founda- 
tion, a  nonprofit,  noncommercial,  philanthropic  unit, 
which  derives  all  operating  income  from  the  Helms 
family,  serves  in  the  interest  of  sports— recording  the 
important  achievements  by  athletic  teams;  donating 
awards  for  those  who  are  deserving;  maintaining  a 
complete  sports  library;  and  developing  and  sustain- 
ing Helms  Hall,  a  sports  shrine.  The  Helms  World 
Trophy  project  recognizes,  with  awards,  those 
chosen  for  Athlete  of  the  Year  laurels  in  the  six  con- 
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tinents.  Managing  Director  of  Helms  Athletic  Foun- 
dation and  of  Helms  Hall,  W.  R.  Bill  Schroeder.  Ad- 
dress: Helms  Hall,  8760  Venice  Blvd.,  Los  Angeles, 
Calif. 

Henry  E.  Huntineten  Library  and  Art  GalUry,  an  en- 
dowed educational  institution.  It  includes  a  research 
library,  specializing  in  English  and  American  lit- 
erature and  history,  free  public  exhibition  rooms,  an 
art  gallery,  and  botanical  gardens.  In  1919  the  in- 
stitution was  deeded  to  a  self-perpetuating  board  of 
trustees,  for  the  use  and  benefit  of  all  qualified  per- 
sons. In  1928  the  exhibitions  were  opened  to  the 
public.  The  collections  include  approximately  375,- 
000  books,  half  of  which  represent  rare  source  ma- 
terial, and  more  than  a  million  pieces  of  manuscript. 
Famous  items  on  exhibit  include  the  Ellesmere 
Chaucer,  a  vellum  Gutenberg  Bible,  and  a  manu- 
script of  Franklin's  Autobiography.  The  best-known 
paintings  in  the  Art  Gallery  are  Gainsborough's 
Blue  Boy,  Lawrence's  Pinkie,  and  Reynolds'  Mrs. 
Siddons  as  the  Tragic  Muse.  Address:  San  Marino  9, 
Calif. 

Henry  George  School  of  Social  Science,  founded  in 
1932  for  the  teaching  of  fundamental  economics  and 
social  philosophy,  is  a  nonprofit  institution  char- 
tered by  the  University  of  the  State  of  New  York. 
There  are  18  Extensions  of  the  School  in  the  United 
States  and  three  in  Canada.  Publications:  Teachers' 
Manuals;  Henry  George  News  (monthly).  Director, 
Robert  Clancy.  Address:  50  East  69th  St.,  New 
York  21,  N.Y. 

Hispanic  Society  of  America,  The,  founded  in  1904 
by  Archer  Milton  Huntington  (1870-1955),  with 
the  object  of  establishing  a  free  public  museum  and 
reference  library  for  the  presentation  of  the  culture 
of  the  Hispanic  peoples  from  prehistoric  days  to  the 
present  time.  Membership  is  honorary  and  limited 
to  100  Members  and  300  Corresponding  Members. 
Publications:  works  by  members  of  the  Staff  and  of 
the  Society  on  Spanish  art,  history,  and  literature. 
President,  A.  Hyatt  Mayor;  Secretary,  Charles 
Eldredge.  Address:  Broadway,  between  155th  and 
156th  Streets,  New  York  32,  N.Y. 

Home  and  School  Library  Assn.,  Inc.,  The,  founded  in 
1938,  incorporated  in  1940,  is  a  nonprofit,  nonsec- 
tarian  educational  body  interested  in  the  wide  dis- 
semination of  educational  and  religious  books  and 
the  promotion  of  American  ideals  and  constitutional 
government.  Membership:  five  officers.  Executive 
Secretary,  Paul  J.  Hines;  Treasurer,  Hon.  Leer 
Buckley.  Address:  144  North  Limestone  St.  (P.O. 
Box  896),  Lexington,  Ky. 

Howard  Heinz  Endowment,  established  in  1941,  to 
distribute  income  for  music  and  the  arts,  community 
planning,  education,  group  work,  health,  religion, 
and  social  welfare.  Grants  are  limited  to  organiza- 
tions in  Pennsylvania.  Chairman,  H.  J.  Heinz  II; 
Secretary  J.  P.  Corcoran.  Address:  P.O.  Box  926, 
Pittsburgh  30,  Pa. 

Humanities  Research  Council  of  Canada,  founded  in 
1943,  to  promote  scholarship  in  languages,  litera- 
ture, philosophy,  and  history.  The  Council  gives 
grants-in-aid  of  research  and  publication,  organizes 
national  and  regional  conferences,  holds  an  annual 
meeting,  and  publishes  a  biennial  report.  Member- 
ship of  17  includes  one  representative  from  the  Hu- 
manities Association  of  Canada,  and  the  Chairman 
of  the  Canadian  Social  Science  Research  Council, 
ex-officio.  Chairman,  James  A.  Gibson;  Secretary- 
Treasurer,  John  E.  Bobbins.  Address:  661  Island 
Park  Dr.,  Ottawa,  Canada. 

Hungarian  Committee,  established  in  April  1958, 
by  the  unification  of  the  Hungarian  National  Coun- 
cil, which  had  been  active  in  the  United  States  since 
1948,  with  the  Revolutionary  Council  of  Hungary 


and  the  National  Representation  of  Free  Hungary, 
both  of  which  included  rebels  who  had  left  Hungary 
after  the  October  1956  uprising.  The  purpose  of  the 
Committee  is  to  work  for  the  independence  of  Hun- 
gary and  for  the  restoration  of  freedom  to  the  Hun- 
garian people  and  to  assist  Hungarian  refugees 
and  escapees.  Publications:  Hungarian  Observer, 
Ertesitd  (weekly),  Tudosito  (monthly),  Hungarian 
News  (monthly),  Szabaa  Magyar  Tudosito 
(monthly),  and  Facts  About  Hungary  (1959  edi- 
tion). Chairman,  Msgr.  Bela  Varga;  Vice  Chairman, 
Joseph  Kovago;  Director,  Dr.  Alexander  Hahn.  Ad- 
dress: 125  East  72nd  St.,  New  York  21,  N.Y. 

Hungarian  National  Council,  see  Hungarian  Com- 
mittee, above. 

Industrial  Hygiene  Foundation  of  America,  Inc., 
founded  in  1935,  is  a  nonprofit  research  association 
of  industries  for  advancement  of  healthful  working 
conditions  in  industry,  the  preservation  of  human 
resources,  and  the  solution  of  specific  problems  re- 
lating to  these  areas.  There  are  409  member  com- 
panies and  associations.  Chairman,  W.  P.  Yant; 
Managing  Director,  H.  H.  Schrenk.  Publications: 
Industrial  Hygiene  Digest  (monthly),  Transactions 
(annual),  also  medical,  engineering,  chemical,  toxi- 
cological,  and  legal  bulletins,  and  technical  papers. 
Address:  4400  Fifth  Ave.,  Pittsburgh  13,  Pa. 

Industrial  Research  Institute,  Inc.,  was  organized  in 
1938  under  the  auspices  of  the  National  Research 
Council  and  incorporated  in  1945.  ( See  NATIONAL 
ACADEMY  OF  SCIENCES.)  It  seeks  to  promote  im- 
proved management  and  high  standards  in  indus- 
trial research,  and  to  increase  the  understanding 
thereof.  Membership:  167  companies.  President,  R. 
W.  Cairns;  Secretary-Treasurer,  C.  G.  Worthuig- 
ton.  Address:  100  Park  Ave.,  New  York  17,  N.Y. 

Institute  for  Advanced  Study,  founded  in  1930  by 
Louis  Bamberger  and  Mrs.  Felix  Fuld  for  post- 
doctoral research  in  the  fields  of  mathematics, 
physics,  and  historical  studies.  Permanent  members: 
30.  Temporary  members:  approx.  120.  President  of 
the  Corporation,  Lewis  L.  Strauss.  Publications 
(jointly  with  Princeton  University):  Annals  of 
Mathematics,  Annals  of  Mathematics  Studies, 
Princeton  Mathematical  Series.  Address:  Princeton, 
NJ. 

Institute  of  International  Education.  See  articles  on 
INSTITUTE  OF  INTERNATIONAL  EDUCATION  and  FUL- 
BRIGHT  GRANTS. 

Institute  of  Pacific  Relations,  founded  in  1925,  is  an 
international  unofficial  and  nonpartisan  organization 
to  facilitate  the  scientific  study  of  the  peoples  and 
the  economic  and  political  conditions  of  the  Pacific 
and  South  Asian  areas.  It  holds  conferences,  con- 
ducts research,  and  publishes  books  and  the  jour- 
nal Pacific  Affairs,  and  also  the  Far  Eastern  Survey 
(published  by  the  American  I.P.R.).  Membership: 
13  autonomous  national  councils  in  Australia,  Bur- 
ma, Canada,  France,  India,  Indonesia,  Japan,  the 
Netherlands,  New  Zealand,  Pakistan,  the  Philip- 
pines, United  Kingdom,  and  United  States.  Chair- 
man, Harold  H.  Fisher;  Vice  Chairmen,  Pierre 
Courou,  H.  N.  Kunzru,  K.  Shibusawa,  J.  Morden 
Murphy,  and  Edgar  Mclnnis;  Secretary  General, 
William  L.  Holland.  Address:  333  Sixth  Ave.,  New 
York  14,  N.Y. 

Institute  of  Public  Administration,  founded  in  1906 
to  improve  the  management  and  operation  of  Amer- 
ican government  through  scientific  study  of  adminis- 
tration and  dissemination  of  the  results  of  such  study 
to  public  officials  and  citizens  generally.  Member- 
ship: nine  trustees;  eight  permanent  professional 
staff  members.  Chairman,  Richard  S.  Childs;  Trea- 
surer, John  S.  Linen;  President,  Luther  Gulick.  Ad- 
dress: 684  Park  Ave.,  New  York  21,  N.Y. 
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Institute  of  Radio  Engineers,  Inc.,  Th«r  founded  in 
1912  to  advance  the  theory  and  practice  of  radio 
and  allied  branches  of  engineering  and  of  the  re- 
lated arts  and  sciences,  to  apply  them  to  human 
needs,  and  to  maintain  a  high  professional  standing 
among  its  members.  Membership:  73,990.  President, 
Ernst  Weber;  Secretary,  Haraden  Pratt:  Treasurer, 
W.  R.  G.  Baker.  Address:  1  East  79th  St.,  New 
York  21,  N.Y. 

Institute  of  the  Aeronautical  Sciences,  Inc.,  founded 
in  1932  for  the  advancement  of  the  aero/ space  sci- 
ences in  the  United  States  and  abroad.  Membership: 
15,500  graded  members,  4,000  student  members. 
Director,  S.  Paul  Johnston;  Secretary,  Robert  R. 
Dexter;  Controller,  Joseph  J.  Maitan.  Address:  2 
East  64th  St.,  New  York  21,  N.Y.;  West  Coast,  7660 
Beverly  Blvd.,  Los  Angeles  36,  Calif. 

Institute  of  War  and  Peace  Studies.  See  article  on 
INSTITUTE  OF  WAH  AND  PEACE  STUDIES. 

Inter-American  Press  Association,  established  in  1942 
to  promote  and  defend  the  principle  of  freedom  of 
the  press  in  the  Western  Hemisphere.  Membership: 
over  500.  The  IAPA  has  established  Scholarship 
Fund,  Inc.;  founded  the  Office  of  Certified  Circula- 
tion, Inc.;  instituted  the  Mergenthaler  Awards;  and 
formed  the  Technical  Center,  Inc.,  to  provide  tech- 
nical information  to  publishers.  It  publishes  a  gen- 
eral monthly  bulletin  and  a  quarterly  technical  bul- 
letin. President,  William  H.  Cowles,  Spokesman 
Review,  Spokane;  Vice  Presidents,  Pedro  G.  Beltran, 
La  Prensa,  Lima;  Andrew  Heiskell,  Life,  New  York; 
Secretary,  Daniel  Morales,  Mariana,  Mexico,  D.F.; 
Treasurer,  John  A.  Brogan,  Jr.,  Hearst  Corp.,  U.S.; 
Manager,  James  B.  Canel,  New  York.  Address:  22 
East  60th  St.,  New  York  22,  N.Y. 

Inter-American  Statistical  Institute  (IASI),  The,  found- 
ed in  1940  to  foster  statistical  development  in  the 
western  hemisphere  by  stimulating  the  improvement 
of  statistical  methodology,  by  furthering  interna- 
tional collaboration  among  statisticians  of  the 
hemisphere,  and  by  advancing  the  science  and  ad- 
ministration of  statistics.  The  Institute  is  an  inter- 
American  technical  organization,  semi-official  in 
character,  coordinated  with  the  Organization  of 
American  States.  Membership:  individual,  239;  in- 
stitutional, 44.  Publications:  Estadistica  (quarterly), 
Directory  of  Statistical  Personnel  in  the  American 
Nations,  Inter-American  Textbook  Series  on  Theo- 
retical and  Applied  Statistics,  and  others.  Honorary 
President:  Halbert  L.  Dunn:  Executive  Committee: 
President,  Herbert  Marshall;  Vice  Presidents,  Car- 
men A.  Mir6,  Abelardo  E.  Ach6car,  Adolfo  Morales, 
Jos6  Blasco;  Secretary  General,  Tulo  H.  Montenegro. 
Address:  Pan  American  Union,  Washington  6,  D.C. 

International  Air  Transport  Association  (IATA),  found- 
ed in  1945  as  the  cooperative  organization  of  sched- 
uled international  airlines  to  achieve  safer,  Quicker, 
and  more  economical  air  service  through  unification, 
standardization  and  simplification  of  all  phases  of 
operations.  Membership:  90  companies  ox  approxi- 
mately 50  countries.  President,  S.  Yanagita  (Japan 
Air  Lines);  President-elect,  A.  Rusek  (SAS):  Di- 
rector General,  Sir  William  P.  Mildred.  Address: 
Head  Office,  Terminal  Centre  Building,  1060  Uni- 
versity St.,  Montreal  3,  Canada;  New  York  Branch 
Office,  500  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York  36,  N.Y. 

International  Association  of  Chiefs  of  Police,  The, 
founded  in  1893  to  advance  the  science  and  art  of 
police  services,  to  develop  and  disseminate  im- 
proved administrative,  technical,  and  operational 
practices  and  to  promote  their  use  in  police  work,  to 
foster  police  cooperation  and  the  exchange  of  in- 
formation and  experience  among  police  administra- 
tors throughout  the  world,  to  bring  about  recruit- 
ment and  training  in  the  police  profession  of 


qualifiedpersons,  and  to  encourage  adherence  of  all 
police  officers  to  high  professional  standards  of  per- 
formance and  conduct.  Membership:  3,900.  Presi- 
dent, Charles  W.  Woodson;  Executive  Secretary, 
Leroy  E.  Wike;  Treasurer,  William  J.  Roach.  Ad- 
dress: Mills  Building,  17th  St.  and  Pennsylvania 
Ave.  NW,  Washington  6,  D.C. 

International  Association  of  Fire  Chiefs,  founded  in 
1873  to  promote  the  advancement  of  the  fire  service 
in  all  its  branches— fire  prevention,  fire  protection, 
and  fire  fighting.  Membership:  7,273  (Jan.  1, 1958). 
Active  members:  3,948.  Associate  members:  3,325. 
Active  members  are  chiefs  of  fire  departments— mu- 
nicipal, industrial,  and  military.  Associate  members 
include  any  others  interested  in  the  fire  service.  As- 
sociation holds  Annual  Conventions  each  year.  Pub- 
lications: monthly  News  Letter  accompanied  by 
Fire  Service  literature;  and  other  special  publica- 
tions. President  (1959-60),  Chief  A.  H.  Lintelman; 
Secretary-Manager,  B.  Richter  Townsend.  Address: 
232  Madison  Ave.,  New  York  16,  N.Y. 

International  Astronautical  Federation,  founded  in 
1950  to  unify  the  interests  of  rocket  and  astro-nau- 
tical societies  throughout  the  world;  to  disseminate 
information  on  scientific  and  technical  problems  re- 
lated to  space  flight;  and  to  promote  the  foundation 
of  an  international  astro-nautical  research  institute 
devoted  to  the  study  and  achievement  of  space 
flight  for  nonmilitary  purposes.  Membership:  36 
rocket  and  astro-nautical  societies  of  24  nations  to- 
taling over  25,000  members.  President,  Prof.  Leonid 
I.  Sedau,  U.S.S.R.;  Vice  Presidents,  Prof.  Dr. 
Sanger,  Dr.  G.  Stapp,  Dr.  L.  Shepherd,  General 
Bergeron,  and  Mr.  A.  Hjertstrand;  Secretary,  Inc. 
Tosef  A.  Stemmer.  Annual  congresses  are  usually 
held  in  August.  The  Guenter  Looser  Memorial 
Award  has  been  established  for  research  papers  on 
astronautics.  Astronautica  Ada  is  the  official  pub- 
lication of  the  IAF.  Address:  Secretary,  IAF,  P.O. 
Box  37,  Baden,  Switzerland. 

International  College  of  Surgeons,  a  world  federation 
of  general  surgeons  and  surgical  specialists,  founded 
by  Dr.  Max  Thorek  in  1935  in  Geneva,  Switzerland, 
to  create  a  common  bond  among  the  surgeons  of 
all  nations  and  to  promote  the  highest  standards  in 
surgery  through  the  world  without  regard  to  nation- 
ality, creed,  or  color.  Membership:  14,000.  Presi- 
dent, Dr.  Henry  W.  Meyerding,  Rochester,  Minn.; 
Executive  Director,  Adm.  Ross  T.  Mclntire;  Secre- 
tary General,  Dr.  Max  Thorek,  850  West  Irving 
Park  Rd.,  Chicago  13,  111.  Address:  1516  Lake  Shore 
Dr.,  Chicago  10,  111. 

International  Conference  Against  Vivisection,  The, 
founded  in  England  in  1900,  is  an  affiliation  of  so- 
cieties standing  against  vivisection.  It  is  a  nonprofit, 
charitable,  and  educational  organization  working 
for  the  abolition  of  the  use  of  live  animals  in  re- 
search. A  general  meeting  is  held  in  New  York 
City  annually  in  October.  President,  Michael 
Moukhanoff;  Chairman  of  the  Executive  Commit- 
tee, Nina  Halvey.  Address:  Office  of  the  President, 
Ashantee,  Avon,  N.Y. 

International  Congress  of  Americanists,  founded  in 
1875  to  promote  research  in  the  anthropology  and 
history  of  the  New  World;  and  to  bring  about  inter- 
course and  cooperation  between  students  in  these 
subjects.  Biennial  congresses  are  held  alternately  in 
the  two  hemispheres.  Officers  ( 1958-60) :  President, 
Doris  Stone;  Secretary  General,  Carlos  Melendez: 
Treasurer,  Andre1  Challe.  Address:  Museo  National 
de  Costa  Rica,  P.O.  Box  749,  San  Jose,  Costa  Rica. 

International  Council  of  Christian  Churches  (ICCC), 
formed  in  1948,  is  a  Protestant  council  of  churches 
consisting  of  64  member  denominations.  The  5th 
Plenary  Congress  sessions  will  be  held  in  London, 
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England,  in  August  1962.  President,  Rev.  Dr.  Carl 
Mclntire.  International  address:  Singel  386,  Am- 
sterdam C,  The  Netherlands.  U.S.  address:  801 
Haddon  Ave.,  Collingswood  7,  N.J. 

International  Council  of  Ophthalmology,  The,  the  ex- 
ecutive body  of  the  International  Federation  of 
Ophthalmological  Societies  founded  in  1927  to  "pro- 
mote international  cooperation  in  all  matters  per- 
taining to  ophthalmology,  initiate  and  supervise 
arrangements  for  periodical  International  Con- 
gresses and  maintain  an  Index  Ophthalmologicus  of 
ophthalmologists  and  Ophthalmological  institutions 
throughout  die  world."  All  Ophthalmological  socie- 
ties recognized  as  having  a  national  status  are  en- 
titled to  join  the  federation.  At  present  45  societies 
are  affiliated.  President,  Sir  Steward  Duke-Elder; 
Vice  President,  Conrad  Berens;  Secretary,  Edward 
Hartmann;  Treasurer,  Marc  Amsler.  Address:  Office 
of  the  Secretary,  2  avenue  Ingres,  Paris  16,  France. 

International  Criminal  Police  Organization  (Interpoi), 
founded  in  1923  to  ensure  and  promote  the  widest 
possible  mutual  assistance  between  all  criminal 
police  authorities  within  the  limits  of  the  laws  exist- 
ing in  the  different  countries  and  in  the  spirit  of  the 
Universal  Declaration  of  Human  Rights;  to  establish 
and  develop  all  institutions  likely  to  contribute  ef- 
fectively to  the  prevention  and  suppression  of  ordi- 
nary law  crimes.  Membership:  62  affiliated  coun- 
tries. President,  A.  Lourenco  (Portugal ) ;  Delegates, 
Amoroso  Netto  (Brazil),  C.  Fontana  (Italy),  F. 
Franssen  (Belgium),  M.  Jumsai  (Thailand),  R.  L. 
Jackson  (United  Kingdom),  M.  Zentuti  (Libya). 
Publications:  International  Criminal  Police  Review 
(ten  issues  a  year);  Counterfeits  and  Forgeries; 
quarterly  list  of  selected  articles;  and  various  re- 
ports. Secretary  General:  M.  Sicot.  Address:  37  bis, 
rue  Paul  Vatery,  Paris  16,  France. 

International  Electrotechnical  Commission  (IEC),  found- 
ed in  1906  to  facilitate  the  coordination  and  unifica- 
tion of  national  electrotechnical  standards  not  al- 
ready covered  by  the  statutes  of  any  other  recog- 
nized international  organization.  Membership:  Na- 
tional Electrotechnical  Committees  in  34  countries. 
President.  Dr.  I.  Herlitz  (Sweden);  Treasurer,  Dr. 
A.  Roth  (Switzerland);  General  Secretary,  L.  Rup- 
pert.  Publications:  technical  reports  and  recom- 
mendations. Address:  1,  rue  de  Varemb6,  Geneva, 
Switzerland. 

International  Federation  of  Business  and  Professional 
Women,  founded  in  Geneva,  Switzerland,  in  1930, 
to  promote  friendly  relations  among  the  business 
and  professional  women  of  all  countries,  to  secure 
combined  action  by  them,  and  to  work  for  high 
business  and  professional  standards  of  service.  There 
are  20  affiliated  countries  and  three  associate  mem- 
bers. International  President  (Switzerland),  Miss 
Elisabeth  Feller;  Honorary  Secretary  (Great  Brit- 
ain), Miss  Doris  Smart;  Honorary  Treasurer  (Bel- 
gium), Mrs.  Paula  Van  Gorp;  President's  Office: 
Horgen,  Switzerland.  Address:  General  Secretary, 
Biltmore  Hotel,  Madison  Ave.  at  43rd  St.,  New  York 
17,  N.Y. 

International  Federation  of  Christian  Trade  Unions, 
The,  (IFCTU),  founded  in  1920,  is  a  federation  of  na- 
tional trade  union  centers  and  trade  internationals 
whose  activity  is  based  on  Christian  principles. 
Members  include  Catholics  and  Protestants,  as  well 
as  Buddhists  and  Moslems.  Membership:  45  na- 
tional confederations,  grouping  5,200.000  members, 
and  11  trade  internationals.  IFCTU  has  permanent 
representatives  in  New  York,  Geneva,  and  Paris. 
The  Federation  has  consultative  status  with  the 
UNO  (Economic  and  Social  Council,  Category  A), 
the  ILO,  UNESCO,  OEEC,  FAO,  International 
Atomic  Energy  Agency,  Council  of  Europe,  and 


European  Productivity  Agency.  A  foint  secretariat 
has  been  established  within  OEEC  for  coordination 
with  the  International  Confederation  of  Free  Trade 
Unions  (ICFTU)  and  IFCTU.  President,  Gaston 
Tessier;  Secretary  General,  August  Vanistendael. 
Address:  148,  rue  de  la  Loi,  Brussels,  Belgium. 

International  Game  Fish  Association,  founded  in  1939 
as  a  clearing-house  for  exchange  information  be- 
tween anglers  and  ichthvologists  on  the  subject  of 
marine  game  fishes.  Membership:  400  angling  clubs, 
20  scientific  institutions.  President,  Michael  Lerner. 
Address:  1,212  Alfred  I.  duPont  Building,  Miami 
32,  Fla. 

International  Geographical  Union,  founded  in  1922 
to  promote  the  study  of  geographical  problems,  to 
initiate  and  coordinate  research  requiring  interna- 
tional cooperation  and  to  provide  for  their  scientific 
discussion  and  publication,  and  to  organize  interna- 
tional congresses  and  commissions.  National  com- 
mittees created  on  the  initiative  of  the  National 
Academy  of  Science,  or  corresponding  organization, 
in  48  countries,  form  the  membership  of  the  union. 
The  Union  is  affiliated  with  the  International  Coun- 
cil of  Scientific  Unions  and  cooperates  with  Unesco 
and  other  specialized  agencies  of  the  United  Na- 
tions. Its  research  activities  are  undertaken  mainly 
bv  its  15  commissions.  Publication:  Newsletter. 
President,  Prof.  Hans  W.  Ahlmann;  Secretary-Trea- 
surer. Prof.  Hans  Boesch.  Address:  Freiestrasse  30, 
Zurich  32,  Switzerland  (Office  of  the  Secretariat). 

International  Management  Association,  founded  in 
1956  as  an  affiliate  of  the  American  Management 
Association,  to  make  available  to  overseas  executives 
the  same  educational  opportunities  open  to  AMA 
members.  Chairman,  Lawrence  A.  Appley;  Presi- 
dent, Frederic  E.  Pamp,  Jr.;  Secretary-Treasurer, 
Kenneth  B.  Ehlers.  Address:  1515  Broadway,  New 
York  36,  N.Y. 

International  Organization  for  Standardization  (ISO), 
founded  in  1946  to  promote  the  development  of 
standards  in  the  world  with  a  view  to  facilitating 
international  exchange  of  goods  and  services  and 
to  developing  mutual  cooperation  in  the  sphere  of 
intellectual,  scientific,  technological,  and  economic 
activity.  Membership:  standardization  organizations 
in  41  countries.  Publication:  ISO  Journal  (quar- 
terly), reserved  for  members.  President,  Prof.  E.  T. 
Weorelius  (Finland);  Vice  President,  Vice  Adm.  G. 
F  Hussey,  Jr.  (U.S.A.);  Treasurer,  J.  de  Saucy 
(Switzerland);  General  Secretary,  Henry  St.  Leger 
( United  States).  Address:  1,  rue  de  Varembe1,  Ge- 
neva, Switzerland. 

International  P.E.N.,  founded  in  1921,  is  a  world 
association  of  writers,  editors,  and  translators  in  all 
branches  and  classes  of  literature.  Its  object  is  to 
promote  friendship  between  men  of  letters  in  all 
countries  in  the  interests  of  literature,  freedom  of 
expression,  and  international  good  will.  It  is  not 
concerned  with  state  or  party  politics.  There  are  now 
some  60  autonomous  centers  and  a  total  member- 
ship of  approximately  6,000.  P.E.N.  administers  the 
Pen  Fund  for  Exiled  Writers,  maintained  largelv  bv 
the  allocation  of  royalties  by  writers,  and  to  which 
donations  can  be  made  at  any  time.  The  Fund  helps 
exiled  writers  to  obtain  translation  and  to  publish 
their  literary  work.  Publications:  Pen  News;  Pen 
Bulletin  of  Selected  Books  (reviews  of  books  in 
lesser-known  languages:  bilingual  French/English 
publication);  New  Poems,  1952  through  1958,  an- 
thologies of  contemporary  English  verse.  Interna- 
tional President,  Alberto  Moravia;  International 
Secretarv,  David  Carver.  Headquarters:  62  Glebe 
Place,  Chelsea,  London  S.W.3,  England. 

International  Press  Institute.  See  article  on  INTERNA- 
TIONAL PRESS  INSTITUTE. 
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in  Paris  to  further  the  complete  freedom  of  publish- 
ers and  to  watch  over  the  interests  of  book  and 
music  publishers.  Membership:  27  nations.  The  As- 
sociation holds  international  publishers'  congresses 
every  two  or  three  years.  It  issues  a  series  of  Reports 
to  and  Proceedings  of  congresses,  a  publishers'  tech- 
nical dictionary  in  seven  languages  ( 1913),  Regula- 
tions for  the  International  Arbitration  of  Disputes 
between  Publishers  of  Different  Countries  (1914), 
and  periodical  bulletins.  President,  Fritz  Ross  (Aus- 
tria); Vice  Presidents,  Dr.  Gustav  Keckeis  (Switzer- 
land), Andr6  Gillon  (France);  Secretary  General, 
Dr.  Hans  Conzett.  Address:  Morgartenstrasse  29, 
Zurich,  Switzerland. 

International  Social  Service  (ISS),  founded  in  1924, 
with  headquarters  in  Geneva,  Switzerland,  renders 
social  service  in  cooperation  with  local  agencies  to 
families  and  individuals  whose  problems  extend  be- 
yond the  boundaries  of  the  country  in  which  they 
live.  ISS  also  extends  and  strengthens  the  usefulness 
of  local,  national,  and  intergovernmental  agencies 
by  sharing  its  knowledge  of  laws,  resources,  and  ap- 
propriate procedures.  President,  Mrs.  Morris  Had- 
ley;  Secretary,  Mrs.  George  J.  Stewart.  Address:  345 
East  46th  St.,  New  York  17,  N.Y. 

International  Society  for  the  Welfare  of  Cripples,  The, 
founded  in  1922,  is  a  federation  of  voluntary  organi- 
zations conducting  programs  for  the  welfare  of  the 
physically  handicapped  in  42  countries.  The  funda- 
mental purpose  of  the  international  society  is  to 
make  possible  the  most  effective  services  to  assist 
the  disabled  throughout  the  world  by  stimulating 
the  development  of  local  and  national  rehabilitation 
programs  within  the  various  countries.  World  con- 
gresses of  the  ISWC  are  held  each  third  year,  the 
most  recent  having  been  in  London,  England,  in 
July  1957.  These  congresses  are  the  occasion  of  the 
presentation  of  the  Albert  Lasker  Awards  for  distin- 
guished international  service  to  the  physically  han- 
dicapped. The  Eighth  World  Congress  will  be  held 
in  New  York  City  in  1960.  President,  Sir  Kenneth  F. 
Coles;  Secretary  General,  Donald  V.  Wilson;  Trea- 
surer, Lawrence  J.  Linck.  Address:  701  First  Ave., 
New  York  17,  N.Y. 

International  Society  of  Christian  Endeavor,  founded 
in  1881  in  Portland,  Me.,  by  Rev.  Francis  E.  Clark. 
A  Christ-centered  movement  of  Christian  young 
people,  the  society  was  the  pioneer  interdenomina- 
tional and  interracial  youth  organization,  and  the 
forerunner  of  the  present  youth  movement  in  the 
Protestant  Church.  Under  the  motto  "For  Christ  and 
the  Church"  the  movement  has  become  worldwide, 
embracing  scores  of  denominations  and  more  than  3 
million  young  people  and  their  leaders.  President. 
Dr.  Clyde  W.  Meadows;  General  Secretary,  Harold 
E.  Westerhoff.  Address:  1221  East  Broad  St.,  Co- 
lumbus 16,  Ohio. 

International  Theatre  Institute,  founded  in  1948  to 
promote  international  exchange  of  knowledge  and 
techniques  relating  to  theater  arts,  this  organization 
is  composed  of  national  centers  in  40  nations.  Chair- 
man of  Executive  Committee,  V.  Torraca;  Secretary 
General,  J.  Darcante;  Executive  Secretary,  E.  P. 
Kousbroek.  Address:  Unesco  House,  place  Fon- 
tenoy,  Paris  7,  France. 

liaak  Walton  League  of  America,  Inc.,  The,  founded 
in  1922,  is  a  national  conservation  organization 
equipped  to  deal  with  natural  resource  management 
within  local,  state,  and  national  boundaries.  Pub- 
lication: Outdoor  America.  Membership:  approxi- 
mately 600  chapters,  totaling  over  60,000  members. 
President,  George  F.  Jackson.  Address:  1326  Wau- 
kegan  Rd.,  Glenview,  111. 

Jewish  Agency  for  Israel,  The,  was  established  Jn 


founded  in  1896      1929  under  the  terms  of  the  League  of  Nations 


Mandate  for  developing  a  Jewish  national  home  in 
Palestine.  Since  1948  it  has  continued  nonpolitical 
efforts  such  as  the  transportation  and  absorption  of 
immigrants  and  the  development  of  Israel's  agricul- 
ture and  other  resources.  In  1952  the  Knesset  (Is- 
raeli parliament)  passed  a  law  acknowledging,  de 
jure,  the  de  facto  status  of  the  Jewish  Agency  as  the 
representative  of  world  Jewry  in  all  matters  relating 
to  these  spheres.  It  is  financed  by  philanthropic 
funds  derived  from  the  U.J.A.  in  the  United  States 
and  similar  campaigns  in  other  countries.  The 
Agency  has  headquarters  in  Jerusalem  and  New 
York.  President:  Dr.  Nahum  Goldmann;  Acting 
Chairmen,  Jerusalem,  Mr.  Zalman  Shazar;  New 
York,  Mrs.  Rose  Halprin.  Executive  Director:  Gott- 
lieb Hammer.  Address:  16  East  66th  St.,  New  York 
21,  N.Y. 

John  Randolph  Haynes  and  Dora  Haynes  Foundation, 
established  in  1926,  makes  grants  for  research  in  the 
social  sciences,  for  scholarships  and  fellowships  in 
certain  California  colleges  and  universities.  Trus- 
tees: nine.  President,  Francis  H.  Lindley;  First  Vice 
President,  Gordon  S.  Watkins;  Second  Vice  Presi- 
dent, Paul  Fussell.  Address:  916  Consolidated 
Building,  607  S.  Hill  St.,  Los  Angeles  14,  Calif. 

Jordan  Foundation,  The  Arthur,  established  in  1928 
with  a  capital  of  $2  million,  the  income  from  which 
is  distributed  for  charitable,  philanthropic,  educa- 
tional, and  religious  purposes.  There  are  seven 
trustees.  Chairman,  Emsley  W.  Johnson,  Jr.;  Vice 
Chairman,  Evan  B.  Walker;  Secretary,  Fermor  S. 
Cannon;  Executive  Secretary,  Gerald  V.  Carrier. 
Address:  1204  North  Delaware  St.,  Indianapolis 
2,  Ind. 

Jules  Bach.  Foundation,  The,  founded  in  1937  for 
the  purpose  of  acquiring  paintings  and  other  works 
of  art  and  placing  them  on  exhibition  so  that  the 
public  can  enjoy,  study,  and  appreciate  the  out- 
standing works  of  the  world's  great  masters.  Trus- 
tees: Maurice  Newton,  Clifford  W.  Michel,  Gilbert 
Miller,  F.  Warren  Pershing,  Walter  Hirshon,  Fred- 
eric W.  Beckman,  H.  H.  Butterman.  Director,  Clif- 
ford W.  Michel;  Secretary-Treasurer,  H.  H.  Butter- 
man. Office  of  Director:  42  Wall  St.,  New  York  5, 
N.Y. 

Junior  Achievement,  Inc.,  a  nonprofit  business-sup- 
ported corporation  that  organizes  boys  and  gins 
rrom  15  to  19  into  business  companies  in  order  that 
they  may  learn  about  business  and  the  free  enter- 
prise system  by  actual  experience.  There  are  70,000 
young  people  in  the  program;  they  have  formed 
4,300  companies  with  12,000  voluntary  advisers. 
The  companies  operate  out  of  271  business  centers 
located  in  252  cities  in  38  States  and  two  Canadian 
Provinces.  President,  Edwin  H.  Mosler,  Jr.;  Execu- 
tive Vice  President,  Laurence  C.  Hart.  Address:  500 
Fifth  Ave.,  New  York  36,  N.Y. 

Junior  Chamber  International  (JCI),  founded  in  1944 
in  Mexico  City,  is  a  federation  of  national  Junior 
Chambers.  JCI,  with  260,000  members  between  the 
ages  of  21  and  40  in  89  nations  and  territories,  pur- 
sues leadership  training  through  programs  of  civic 
service.  An  annual  World  Congress  coordinates  ac- 
tivities in  international  affairs,  youth  education,  so- 
cial betterment,  etc.,  and  elects  world  officers.  Pub- 
lication: /.C.7.  World  (monthly).  President  ( 1959) : 
Maurice  C.  Sexton,  Palmerston  North,  New  Zealand. 
Address:  World  Secretariat,  Junior  Chamber  Inter- 
national, 1820  Bay  Rd.,  P.O.  Box  1250,  Miami 
Beach,  Fla. 

Keltooe  Foundation,  W.K.,  founded  June  21, 1930,  to 
receive  and  administer  funds  for  educational  or 
charitable  purposes.  The  foundation  makes 
to  other  organizations  for  the  purpose  of  < 
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or  implementing  experimental  programs  in  agricul- 
ture, health,  and  education.  Its  activities  extend 
throughout  the  United  States,  Central  and  South 
America,  Canada,  the  United  Kingdom,  West  Ger- 
many, the  Scandinavian  and  Benelux  countries,  and 
Australia.  The  assets  of  the  Foundation  as  of  Aug. 
31,  1059,  were  $73,921,908  at  book  value  or  $215,- 
184,419  at  market  value.  Its  activities  at  present  in- 
volve expenditures  of  more  than  $8  million  a  year. 
The  Foundation  is  managed  by  a  Board  of  nine 
Trustees.  President  and  Ceneral  Director,  Dr.  Em- 
ory W.  Morris.  Address:  Battle  Creek,  Mich. 

Kiwanis  International,  founded  in  1915,  is  an  or- 
ganization of  business  and  professional  leaders  dedi- 
cated to  youth  and  community  service  in  more  than 
4,700  communities  in  the  United  States  and  Canada. 
Membership:  more  than  258,000.  It  sponsors  Key 
Club  International,  a  high  school  boys  service  or- 
ganization with  50,000  members  in  2,000  United 
States  and  Canadian  clubs;  and  Circle  K  Interna- 
tional, a  college  men's  service  organization  with 
5,000  members  in  235  United  States  and  Canadian 
clubs.  President  (1959-60),  Albert  J.  Tully;  Trea- 
surer, Walter  F.  Patenge;  Secretary,  O.  E.  Peterson. 
Address:  The  Kiwanis  International  Building,  101 
East  Erie  St.,  Chicago  11,  111. 

Kniqhts  of  Columbus,  established  in  New  Haven  in 
1882  by  Rev.  M.  J.  McGivney  and  incorporated  in 
Connecticut,  is  a  fraternal  benefit  society  open  to 
Roman  Catholic  men  over  18.  Membership:  1,115,- 
417,  made  up  of  403,592  members  who  carry  the 
group's  insurance  and  711,825  associate  members. 
There  are  more  than  4,400  local  councils  throughout 
the  United  States,  Canada,  Mexico,  Cuba,  Puerto 
Rico,  Panama  Canal  Zone,  and  the  Philippines.  As- 
sets over  $151  million  support  insurance  of  $900 
million  now  in  force.  Projects  include  the  Catholic 
Advertising  Program,  microfilms  from  the  Vatican 
Library  for  the  use  of  American  scholars  at  St.  Louis 
University,  a  $500,000  fellowship  endowment  at  the 
Catholic  University  of  America,  and  the  Columbian 
Squires  organization  for  boys.  Supreme  Knight, 
Luke  E.  Hart.  Address:  Columbus  Plaza,  New 
Haven  7,  Conn. 

Knights  of  Pythias,  founded  in  1864,  is  a  fraternal 
organization  whose  activities  embrace  philanthropic 
work  of  various  kinds.  Auxiliaries  of  the  order  are: 
the  Dramatic  Order  Knights  of  Khorassan,  a  uni- 
formed or  military  department;  Pythian  Sisters;  and 
Nomads  of  Avrudaka.  Junior  organizations  for  young 
men  and  young  women  between  the  ages  of  14  and 
18  are  the  Princes  of  Syracuse  and  the  Sunshine 
Girls.  Membership:  250,000.  Supreme  Chancellor, 
William  H.  Pierce;  Supreme  Secretary,  Melvin  M. 
Ewen.  Address:  420  First  Ave.  NE,  Cedar  Rapids, 
Iowa. 

Kr«sg«  Foundation,  The,  a  Michigan  trustee  corpora- 
tion incorporated  in  1924  for  the  promotion  of 
human  progress  by  philanthropic  and  charitable 
means.  Officers:  President,  Stanley  S.  Kresge;  Vice 
President,  Howard  C.  Baldwin;  Treasurer,  Sebas- 
tian S.  Kresge;  Secretary,  Amos  F.  Gregory.  Ad- 
dress: 2727  Second  Ave.,  Detroit  32,  Mich. 

League  for  Industrial  Democracy,  founded  in  1905 
"to  educate  for  increasing  democracy  in  our  eco- 
nomic, political,  and  cultural  life."  In  pursuit  of  its 
purpose  it  organizes  colleges  and  citv  chapters  for 
the  discussion  of  economic,  social,  and  international 
problems;  schedules  lecturers  from  here  and  abroad; 
publishes  pamphlets  and  news  bulletins;  conducts 
research,  national  and  regional  conferences,  and  ra- 
dio and  television  broadcasts;  organizes  study  trips; 
cooperates  with  democratic  student  groups  in  other 
countries.  It  is  affiliated  with  the  Non-Governmen- 
tal Organizations  of  the  United  Nations.  President, 


Nathaniel  M.  Minkoff;  Board  Chairman,  Dr.  Wil- 
liam H.  Kilpatrick;  Administrator,  Aryeh  Neier.  Ad- 
dress: 112  East  19th  St.,  New  York  3,  N.Y. 

League  of  Women  Voters  of  the  U.S.,  founded  in  1920 
to  encourage  the  responsible  participation  of  citizens 
in  government.  Membership:  127,000.  President, 
Mrs.  Robert  J.  Phillips;  Treasurer,  Mrs.  Donald  F. 
Bishop;  Secretary,  Mrs.  Leon  K.  Richards.  Address: 
1026  17th  St.  NW,  Washington  6,  D.C. 

Leonard  Wood  Memorial  for  the  Eradication  of  Lep- 
rosy, The  (American  Leprosy  Foundation),  incorporated 
in  1928,  is  dedicated  exclusively  to  scientific  re- 
search and  social  problems  of  Hansen's  disease  (lep- 
rosy). President  Emeritus,  Perry  Burgess;  President, 
Cyril  I.  Crowther;  Secretary,  Cora  L.  T.  Burgess; 
Treasurer,  John  B.  Bridgwood;  Medical  Director, 
James  A.  Doull,  M.D.  Address:  1  Madison  Ave., 
New  York  10,  N.Y. 

Linguistic  Society  of  America,  founded  in  1925  to  ad- 
vance the  scientific  study  of  language.  Membership: 
1,505  individuals,  691  libraries.  Officers  (1959): 
President,  Harry  Hoijer;  Secretary-Treasurer,  Archi- 
bald A.  Hill.  Address:  Box  7790,  University  Station, 
Austin,  Tex. 

Lions  International  (The  International  Association  of 
Lions  Clubs)  founded  in  1917,  is  the  world's  largest 
service  club  organization.  Lions  Clubs  are  nonpoliti- 
cal  and  nonscctarian  civic  organizations  composed 
of  representative  business  and  professional  men  in- 
terested in  the  development  of  their  community. 
Membership  (by  invitation):  14,500  Lions  Clubs, 
with  more  than  600,000  members  in  101  geographi- 
cal locations.  Activities  include:  agriculture,  citizen- 
ship and  patriotism,  civic  improvement,  community 
betterment,  education,  health  and  welfare,  safety, 
sight  conservation  and  the  blind,  and  United  Na- 
tions. The  1960  International  Convention  will  be 
held  in  Chicago,  July  6-9.  President,  Clarence  L. 
Sturm;  Executive  Administrator,  John  H.  Vogt.  Ad- 
dress: Lions  International  Building,  209  North 
Michigan  Ave.,  Chicago  1,  111. 

Lister  Institute  of  Preventive  Medicine,  established  in 
1891  for  scientific  research  into  the  causation  and 
prevention  of  diseases  of  man  and  animals.  It  is  a 
school  of  the  University  of  London  with  facilities  for 
research  in  microbiology,  medical  bacteriology,  im- 
munology, biochemistry,  biophysics,  and  experimen- 
tal pathology.  The  laboratories  of  the  Institute  are 
open  to  suitably  qualified  persons  desirous  of  prose- 
cuting research  in  the  medical  sciences,  including 
those  working  for  higher  degrees  in  London  Univer- 
sity. Chairman  of  Governing  Body,  Sir  Henry  H. 
Dale;  Director,  A.  A.  Miles.  Address:  Chelsea 
Bridge  Rd.,  London  S.W.I,  England. 

Lithographic  Technical  Foundation,  Inc.,  a  nonprofit, 
industry-supported,  research  and  educational  insti- 
tution, founded  in  1924,  to  promote  and  encourage 
the  training  and  education  of  lithographic  workmen; 
to  encourage  the  investigation,  research,  and  dis- 
covery of  subjects,  principles,  laws,  and  processes, 
and  the  application  of  such  knowledge  to  the  im- 
provement of  those  interested  in  the  lithographic 
industry.  Membership:  1,800  (companies  and  indi- 
viduals). President,  William  H.  Bulkeley;  Secre- 
tary, Robert  T.  Wolff.  Address:  131  East  39th  St., 
New  York  16,  N.Y. 

Louis  Comfort  Tiffany  Foundation,  established  in  1918 
by  the  late  Louis  Comfort  Tiffany  to  aid  worthy 
young  American  artists  and  through  them  to  benefit 
the  world  of  art.  Cash  scholarship  grants  not  to 
exceed  $2,000  each  annually  are  awarded  to  quali- 
fied voung  men  and  women,  irrespective  of  race, 
creed,  or  color,  to  enable  them  to  pursue  the  study 
of  painting,  sculpture,  and  the  graphic  arts,  and  also 
in  ceramics,  textiles,  and  stained  glass  design  of  die 
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industrial  arts  for  specific  years.  The  foundation  is 
governed  by  a  board  of  trustees.  President,  Robert 
Beverly  Hale;  Vice  President,  Lewis  Iselin;  Direc- 
tor, Ogden  M.  Pleissner;  Secretary-Treasurer,  Wil- 
liam J.  Fielding.  Address:  1083  Fifth  Ave.,  New 
York  28,  N.Y. 

Loyal  Order  of  Moose,  founded  in  1888,  and  operat- 
ing in  the  United  States  and  possessions,  Canada, 
and  the  British  Isles.  It  runs  a  school  and  home  for 
children  of  deceased  members,  at  Mooseheart,  111., 
and  a  home  for  aged  dependent  members  and  their 
wives,  at  Moosehaven,  Orange  Park,  Fla.  Member- 
ship: 1,023,164.  Lodges  and  auxiliaries,  3,365.  Di- 
rector General.  Paul  P.  Schmitz;  Supreme  Secretary, 
George  Eubank.  Address:  Mooseheart,  III 

Luther  Uaguo  of  America,  founded  in  1895  as  the 
official  youth  organization  of  the  United  Lutheran 
Church  in  America  for  the  purpose  of  banding 
young  people  together  in  fellowship,  worship,  ser- 
vice, and  education;  and  training  them  for  adult 
leadership  in  the  church.  Membership:  49,479.  Pres- 
ident, RoDert  J.  Menges;  Executive  Secretary,  Rev. 
F.  Leslie  Conrad,  Jr.  Address:  Suite  238,  2900 
Queen  Lane,  Philadelphia  29,  Pa. 

Macy  Foundation,  Josiah,  Jr.,  established  in  1930, 
has  a  grant-in-aid  program  for  the  support  of  medi- 
cal research  and  a  conference  program  for  the  sup- 
port of  multi-discipline  conferences  in  selected 
aspects  of  medicine,  medical  education,  medical 
administration,  mental  health,  and  human  relations. 
Publications:  Transactions  of  Conferences  and  occa- 
sional reports.  President,  Williard  C.  Rappleye, 
M.D.;  Medical  Director,  Frank  Fremont-Smith, 
M.D.  Address:  16  West  46th  St.,  New  York  36,  N.Y. 

Mario*  Biological  Laboratory,  founded  in  1888  as  a 
nonprofit  organization  for  the  promotion  of  biologi- 
cal research  including  biochemistry,  biophysics,  and 
radiobiology.  Courses  on  graduate  level  are  offered 
in  embryology,  general  physiology,  marine  botany, 
invertebrate  zoology,  and  marine  ecology.  Member- 
ship: 516.  Director,  Philip  B.  Armstrong;  President, 
Gerard  Swope,  Jr.;  Vice  President,  A.  K.  Parpart, 
Treasurer,  J.  H.  Wickersham;  Clerk,  C.  Lloyd  Claff. 
Address:  Woods  Hole,  Mass. 

Markle  Foundation,  Tho  John  and  Mary  R.,  chartered 
in  1927  "to  promote  the  advancement  and  diffusion 
of  knowledge  and  the  general  good  of  mankind." 
The  current  major  program  of  the  Foundation, 
grants  for  scholars  in  Medical  Science,  was  started 
in  1948  to  aid  young  doctors  planning  careers  in 
academic  medicine.  Through  June  30,  1959,  grants 
totaling  $7.5  million  have  been  allocated  toward  the 
support  of  these  scholars.  More  than  250  men  in  74 
medical  schools  have  been  aided  by  the  program. 
President,  George  Whitney;  Executive  Director, 
John  M.  Russell;  Secretary,  Dorothy  Rowden.  Of- 
fices: 511  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York  17,  N.Y. 

Mathematical  Association  of  America,  founded  in 
1915  to  hold  meetings  for  the  presentation  and  dis- 
cussion of  mathematics  papers  at  the  collegiate  level, 
and  to  publish  books  and  a  periodical  dealing  with 
such  mathematics.  Membership:  9,000.  President, 
C.  B.  Allendoerfer;  Secretary-Treasurer,  H.  M.  Geh- 
man.  Address:  University  of  Buffalo,  Buffalo  14, 
N.Y. 

Mediaeval  Academy  of  America,  founded  in  1925  to 
conduct,  encourage,  and  support  research,  publica- 
tion, and  instruction  in  mediaeval  records,  lan- 
guages, literature,  arts,  archaeology,  history,  philos- 
ophy, science,  and  all  other  aspects  of  mediaeval 
civilization.  Membership:  1,550.  Publications: 
Speculum  (quarterly),  and  71  books,  the  latest 
( 1959)  being  the  seventh  volume  of  the  Academy's 
edition  of  the  Latin,  Hebrew,  and  Arabic  versions  of 
fhf>  commentaries  of  Averroes  (Ibn  Rushd)  on  tHo 


works  of  Aristotle.  The  Raskins  Medal  is  awarded 
annually.  An  annual  visiting  professorship  of  Islamic 
Studies  was  established  by  the  Academy  in  1953. 
President,  £.  H.  Wilkins;  Executive  Secretary, 
Charles  R.  D.  Miller.  Address:  1430  Massachusetts 
Ave.,  Cambridge  38,  Mass. 

Medical  Council  of  Canada,  The,  established  in  1912 
by  the  Canada  Medical  Act,  conducts  examinations 
on  behalf  of  the  provincial  medical  councils  leading 
to  enrollment  on  the  Canadian  Medical  Register  as 
Licentiate  of  the  Medical  Council  of  Canada  (L.M. 
C.C. ) .  A  person  so  qualified  may  be  admitted  to  the 
practice  of  medicine  in  any  Canadian  province  in 
which  he  is  able  to  satisfy  the  requirements  of  the 
provincial  medical  council  as  to  education,  charac- 
ter, and  citizenship.  Address:  Registrar,  The  Medi- 
cal Council  of  Canada,  77  Metcalfe  St.,  Ottawa  4, 
Canada. 

Mellon  Institute,  a  nonprofit  institution  founded  in 
1913  by  Andrew  W.  Mellon  and  Richard  B.  Mellon 
for  the  creation  of  new  knowledge  by  scientific  in- 
vestigation for  the  benefit  of  mankind.  Research  is 
restricted  to  major  problems  of  the  fundamental  and 
applied  sciences,  particularly  chemistry.  The  ap- 
plied science  research  of  the  Institute  is  organized 
on  a  contract  basis.  At  present  there  are  47  applied 
science  research  projects  employing  254  scientists 
and  engineers  and  ranging  from  ferrous  metallurgy 
and  refractories  to  synthetic  rubber,  new  plastics 
and  textiles,  and  improvements  in  foods  ana  other 
essential  commodities.  The  institute  sustains  strong 
basic  research  croups  in  analytical  chemistry,  radia- 
tion, physical  chemistry,  and  instrumentation.  There 
are  12  other  independent  groups  doing  fundamen- 
tal research.  Chairman  of  the  Board,  Matthew  B. 
Ridgway;  Executive  Director  of  Research,  Paul  J. 
Flory;  Director  of  Ceneral  Administration,  G.  A. 
Webb;  Treasurer  and  Comptroller,  H.  C.  Davies. 
Address:  4400  Fifth  Ave.,  Pittsburgh  13,  Pa. 

Memorial  Confer  for  Cancer  and  Allied  Diseases,  com- 
prising Memorial  Hospital,  founded  in  1884;  Kate 
Depew  Strang  Cancer  Prevention  Clinic,  1947; 
Sloan-Kettering  Institute  for  Cancer  Research,  1945, 
Sloan-Kettering  Division  of  Cornell  University 
Medical  College,  1950;  James  Ewing  Hospital  of 
the  City  of  New  York.  1950;  Helena  Woolworth 
McCann  Pavilion  for  Children,  1950;  Tower  Build- 
ing for  Outpatients,  1951;  Andre  and  Bella  Meyer 
Physiology  Laboratory  with  Kress  Foundation 
Betatron  Unit,  1952,  and  Kerbs  Memorial  Hall, 
1952.  Memorial  Center  integrates  research,  treat- 
ment, prevention,  and  teaching  in  a  continuous  pro- 
gram concerned  with  the  application  of  all  scientific 
advances  to  the  treatment  and  prevention  of  cancer. 
Chairman  of  the  Board  of  Managers,  Reginald  C. 
Coombe;  President,  B.  Brewster  Jennings;  Chair- 
man of  the  Executive  Committee,  Chief  Executive 
Officer,  Laurance  S.  Rockefeller.  Address:  444  East 
68th  St.,  New  York  21,  N.Y. 

Methodist  Student  Loan  and  Scholarship  Fund,  of  the 
Board  of  Education  of  The  Methodist  Church,  Divi- 
sion Educational  Institutions,  is  a  revolving  fund 
available  to  qualified  Methodist  students  in  accred- 
ited colleges  and  universities  throughout  the  nation. 
Since  its  beginning  in  1872  this  Fund  has  granted 
over  $13  million  in  loans  to  approximately  80,000 
students.  Loans  range  from  $200  for  freshmen  to 
$350  for  seniors  and  $500  for  graduate  students. 
The  in-school  rate  of  interest  is  1  percent  and  the 
out-of-school  rate  is  3  percent.  National  Methodist 
Scholarships  (approximately  500)  are  distributed  by 
the  Department  of  Student  Loans  and  Scholarships 
to  accredited  Methodist  colleges  and  universities. 
These  awards  have  a  maximum  value  of  $500  which 
must  be  applied  to  tuition  and  fees.  Scholarships  are 
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subject  to  renewal  if  the  student  maintains  a  good 
academic  standing.  Graduate  awards,  maximum 
amount  of  $2,500  each,  are  available  to  50  students. 
Applications  for  loans  are  made  through  loan  offi- 
cers or  directly  to  the  Department  of  Student  Loans 
and  Scholarships,  P.O.  Box  871,  Nashville  2,  Term. 

Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art,  The,  founded  in  1870 
for  the  purpose  of  "establishing  and  maintaining  in 
the  City  of  New  York  a  Museum  and  library  of  art 
.  .  .  encouraging  and  developing  the  study  of  the 
fine  arts  .  .  .  and  .  .  .  furnishing  popular  instruc- 
tion." The  Museum  collections  cover  a  period  of 
some  5,000  years,  representing  the  arts  of  the  An- 
cient World,  the  Near  and  Far  East,  Europe,  and  the 
United  States.  Permanent  displays  are  supplemented 
by  changing  special  exhibitions  including  loans  from 
important  collections  in  this  country  and  abroad. 
The  Museum  also  has  a  branch  devoted  exclusively 
to  medieval  art,  the  Cloisters  (q.v.),  located  in  Fort 
Tryon  Park.  Membership:  15.362.  President,  Roland 
L.  Redmond;  Secretary.  Dudley  T.  Easby,  Jr.;  Trea- 
surer, J.  Kenneth  Lougnry;  Director,  James  J.  Rori- 
mer,  Operating  Administrator,  Joseph  V.  Noble. 

Middle  East  Institute,  The,  founded  in  1946  for  the 
purpose  of  developing  among  the  American  people 
an  interest  in,  and  more  complete  understanding  of, 
the  countries  of  the  Middle  East  by  means  of  con- 
ferences, publications,  research,  and  teaching.  The 
Institute  publishes  The  Middle  East  Journal  (quar- 
terly) as  well  as  books,  etc.  Membership:  ap- 
pioximately  450.  National  Chairman,  Edwin  A. 
Locke;  President,  Edwin  M.  Wright;  Managing  Di- 
rector, Marsehal  D.  Rothe,  Jr.:  Director  of  Publica- 
tions and  Editor  of  The  Middle  East  Journal,  Wil- 
liam Sands;  Secretary,  Malcolm  S.  Langford. 
Address:  1761  N  St.  NW,  Washington  6,  D.C. 

Milbank  Memorial  Fund,  established  in  1905,  with 
assets  of  $21,639,685  at  the  end  of  1958.  Appropria- 
tions for  grants,  fellowships,  and  projects  in  that 
year  totaled  $394,410.  The  scope  of  the  Fund,  while 
widely  diversified,  has  been  principally  in  the  field 
of  public  health.  At  present  its  special  interests  in 
this  field  are  mental  health,  population  problems, 
and  the  appraisal  of  public  health  methods  and  pro- 
cedures. In  1958  a  total  of  31  organizations  received 
funds.  Membership:  10.  Chairman  of  the  Board, 
Samuel  R.  Milbank;  President,  Frank  G.  Boudreau, 
M.D.;  Secretary,  Helen  S.  McGuire.  Address:  40 
Wall  St.,  New  York  5,  N.Y. 

Mineralogical  Society  of  America,  founded  in  1919 
to  advance  the  study  of  mineralogy,  crystallography, 
and  allied  sciences.  Membership:  1880;  subscribers, 
1339.  President,  Joseph  Murdoch;  Secretary,  George 
S.  Switzer;  Treasurer,  Marjorie  Hooker.  Address: 
U.S.  National  Museum,  Washington  25,  D.C. 

Modern  Language  Association  of  America,  founded 
in  1883  for  the  purpose  of  promoting  literary  and 
linguistic  studies  in  all  the  fields  of  modem  lan- 
guages and  literatures.  Membership:  about  10,000. 
President.  Henri  M.  Peyre;  Executive  Secretary, 
G.  Winchester  Stone,  Jr.  Address:  6  Washington 
Square  North,  New  York  3,  N.Y. 

Moral  Re-Armament  (MRA),  initiated  in  1938  and 
incorporated  in  New  York  as  a  nonprofit  organiza- 
tion. It  is  a  world  ideology  for  democracy  based  on 
standards  of  honesty,  purity,  unselfishness  and  love, 
and  the  guidance  of  God.  One  hundred  twenty 
thousand  people  from  118  countries  have  attended 
conferences  in  MRA  centers  at  Caux,  Switzerland 
(since  1946)  and  Mackinac  Island,  Michigan  (since 
1957).  Ideological  task  forces  equipped  with  stage 
productions  and  films  have  drawn  support  from  na- 
tional leaders  on  every  continent.  Publications: 
MRA  Information  Service  and  MRA  Pictorial  Ad- 
dress: 640  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York  19,  N.Y. 


Muscular    Dystrophy   Associations   of   America,    Inc., 

founded  as  a  nonprofit  organization  in  1950  for  the 
purpose  of  finding  the  cause  and  cure  of  muscular 
dystrophy  by  sponsoring  the  first  coordinated  medi- 
cal research  program  in  this  field.  Membership:  363 
chapters  in  48  States  and  the  District  of  Columbia. 
Publication:  M.  D.  News  (monthly).  President, 
William  Mazer;  Chairman  of  Executive  Committee, 
Paul  Cohen.  Address:  1790  Broadway,  New  York, 
N.Y.  The  Institute  for  Muscle  Disease,  built  by 
MDAA,  began  operations  in  the  spring  of  1959  at 
511-15  East  71st  St.,  New  York,  N.Y. 

Museum  of  the  American  Indian  (Heye  Founda- 
tion), founded  in  May  1916,  contains  extensive 
archaeological  and  ethnological  collections  from 
North,  Central,  and  South  America  and  the  West 
Indies.  Comprehensive  study  collections  are  avail- 
able, upon  previous  arrangement,  to  accredited  stu- 
dents at  the  undergraduate  ana  graduate  levels. 
Director,  E.  K.  Burnett.  Address:  Broadway  at  155th 
St.,  New  York  32,  N.Y. 

National  Academy  of  Design,  founded  in  New  York 
in  1825  and  incorporated  in  1828  for  the  "cultiva- 
tion and  extension  of  the  arts  of  design."  The  Acad- 
emy maintains  annual  exhibitions  of  painting,  sculp- 
ture, graphic  arts,  and  water-color.  It  conducts  an 
art  school,  and  administers  the  Henry  W.  Ranger 
Fund  and  the  Abbey  Mural  Fund.  Membership  is 
divided  into  associates  and  academicians,  limited  to 
professional  painters,  sculptors,  workers  in  the 
graphic  arts,  architects,  and  aquarellists.  Acade- 
micians elected  during  1959  were:  painters,  Marion 
Greenwood,  William  Meyerowitz,  and  Margery  A. 
Ryerson;  sculptors,  Bryant  Baker  and  Margaret 
French  Cresson;  graphic  artist,  Benton  Spruance; 
architects,  Gordon  Bunshaft  and  Michael  Rapuano. 
Associates  elected  in  1959  were:  painter,  Ben  Kami- 
hira;  architect,  Francis  Keally.  President,  John  F. 
Harbeson;  Corresponding  Secretary,  Louis  Bouche. 
Address:  1083  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York  28,  N.Y. 

National  Academy  of  Sciences.  See  article  on  NA- 
TIONAL ACADEMY  OF  SCIENCES— NATIONAL  RE- 
SEARCH COUNCIL. 

National  Aeronautic  Association,  founded  in  1905  as 
the  Aero  Club  of  America,  assumed  its  present 
name  in  1922.  NAA  works  through  local  chapters  to 
distribute  information  about  aviation  and  give  ef- 
fective national  expression  to  community  views  on 
aviation  policy.  President,  Thomas  G.  Lamphier, 
Jr.;  First  Vice  President,  Miss  Jacqueline  Cochran; 
Secretary,  Mrs.  M.  T.  Arlene  Davis;  Treasurer,  Ed- 
ward C.  Sweeney.  Address:  1025  Connecticut  Ave. 
NW,  Washington  6,  D.C. 

National  Association  for  Mental  Health,  Inc.,  founded 
in  1950,  to  develop  a  coordinated  voluntary  citi- 
zens' movement  to  work  toward  the  improved  care 
and  treatment  of  the  mentally  ill  and  handicapped; 
for  improved  methods  and  services  in  research, 
prevention,  detection,  diagnosis,  and  treatment  of 
mental  illnesses  and  handicaps;  and  for  the  promo- 
tion of  mental  health.  There  are  about  800  State  and 
local  mental  health  associations  that  constitute  The 
National  Association  for  Mental  Health.  Executive 
Director:  Lawrence  J.  Linck.  Address:  10  Columbus 
Circle,  New  York  19,  N.Y. 

National  Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Colored 
People,  founded  in  1909  to  safeguard  the  political, 
civil,  and  legal  rights  of  Negro  citizens  and  secure 
for  them  equality  of  opportunity.  Membership: 
334,543.  President,  Arthur  B.  Spingarn;  Executive 
Secretary,  Roy  Wilkins;  Chairman  of  Board,  Chan- 
ning  H.  Tobias.  Address:  20  West  40th  St.,  New 
York  18,  N.Y. 

National  Association  of  Angling  and  Casting  Clubs, 
organized  and  incorporated  in  1906  to  effect  the 
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association  and  federation  of  angling  and  casting 
clubs  throughout  the  United  States,  the  Panama 
Canal  Zone,  and  Canada  to  promote  the  skill  and 
appreciation  of  the  sport  of  angling  and  casting;  to 
assist  in  the  development  of  fishing  rods  for  angling 
and  casting;  to  further  the  propagation  and  protec- 
tion of  fish,  etc.  The  Association  is  a  member  of  the 
A.A.U.,  the  U.S.  Olympic  Association,  and  the  In- 
ternational Casting  Federation.  It  also  promotes  and 
administers  the  Skish  casting  games,  which  are 
sponsored  by  the  Associated  Fishing  Tackle  Manu- 
facturers. Membership:  150  clubs  and  12  State  and 
district  associations;  approximately  40,000  individ- 
ual members  associated  with  the  various  member 
clubs.  President,  Clifford  L.  Netherton;  Treasurer, 
H.  M.  Weenick;  Executive  Secretary,  Paul  N.  Jones. 
Address:  Box  51,  Nashville  2,  Term. 

National  Association  off  Bank  Women,  founded  in 

1921  to  bring  together  women  executives  engaged 
in  the  profession  of  banking  for  the  mutual  ex- 
change of  ideas  and  experiences  and  to  promote  in- 
terests  of   all  women   in  banking.    Membership: 
3,300.  Through  a  special  committee  the  Associa- 
tion selects  the  annual  recipient  of  the  Jean  Arnot 
Reid  Award  given  to  a  woman  A.I.B.  student.  Pub- 
lications: The  Woman  Banker  (bimonthly)  and  the 
Year  Book.  President,  Miss  Helen  L.  Rhinehart; 
Vice  President,  Mrs.  Marion  Anderton;  Recording 
Secretary,  Miss  Marie  Hulderson;   Corresponding 
Secretary,  Miss  Alice  Akes;  Treasurer,  Mrs.  Ann 
Beno.  Address:  National  Office,  60  East  42nd  St., 
New  York  17,  N.Y. 

National   Association    of   Broadcasters,   founded   in 

1922  to  foster  and  promote  the  development  of  the 
arts  of  aural  and  visual  broadcasting  in  all  its  forms, 
to  protect  its  members  in  every  lawful  and  proper 
manner  from  injustices  and  unjust  exactions,  to  do 
all  things  necessary  and  proper  to  promote  customs 
and  practices  which  will  strengthen  and  maintain 
the  broadcasting  industry  to  the  end  that  it  may  best 
serve  the  public.  Membership:  active,  2,284;  asso- 
ciate, 93.  President  and  Chairman  of  the  Board, 
Harold  E.  Fellows;  Secretary-Treasurer,  Everett  E. 
Revercomb.  Address:  1771  N  St.  NW,  Washington 
6,  D.C. 

National  Association  off  Manufacturers,  founded  in 
1895  to  foster  the  domestic  and  foreign  commerce 
of  the  United  States  and  improve  relations  between 
employers  and  employees.  Membership:  more  than 
20,000.  President  (I960),  Rudolph  F.  Bannow;  Ex- 
ecutive Vice  President,  Charles  R.  Sligh,  Jr.;  Gen- 
eral Manager,  Kenneth  R.  Miller;  Secretary,  David 
M.  Reeves;  Treasurer,  John  C.  Bostcd.  Address:  2 
East  48th  St.,  New  York  17,  N.Y. 

National  Association  of  Social  Workers,  founded  in 
1955  to  improve  the  quality  of  social  services  and 
advance  public  understanding  of  the  profession  of 
social  work.  It  provides  a  channel  through  which 
social  service  practitioners  formulate  policies.  Mem- 
bership: 25,000;  chapters  153,  including  one  in  Ha- 
waii and  one  in  Puerto  Rico.  Periodicals:  Social 
Work  (quarterly);  NASW  News  (quarterly);  Per- 
sonnel  Information  (bimonthly).  President,  John 
Kidneigh;  Executive  Director,  Joseph  P.  Anderson. 
Address:  95  Madison  Ave.,  New  York  16,  N.Y. 

Notional  Audubon  Society,  founded  in  1905  to 
arouse  public  appreciation  and  understanding  of 
the  value  and  need  of  conservation  of  soil,  water, 
plants,  and  wildlife,  their  interdependence  and  the 
relation  of  their  intelligent  treatment  and  use  to 
human  welfare;  and  to  assist  in  creating  an  enlight- 
ened citizenry  demanding  furtherance  of  conserva- 
tion of  natural  resources.  Membership:  about  300,- 
000.  Chairman  of  the  Board,  Paul  B.  Sears;  Chair- 
man of  the  Executive  Committee,  Herbert  H.  Mills; 


President,  John  H.  Baker;  Senior  Vice  President, 
Carl  W.  Buchheister;  Secretary,  Olin  S.  Pettingill, 
Jr.;  Treasurer,  Robert  J.  Hamershlag.  Address:  1130 
Fifth  Ave.,  New  York  28,  N.Y. 

Notional  Board  of  Review  of  Motion  Pictures,  Inc., 
founded  in  1909  as  an  independent,  nonprofit  or- 
ganization to  express  public  reaction  to,  and  public 
responsibility  concerning,  the  motion  picture.  It  pro- 
vides organizations  and  individuals  with  advance 
information  about  pictures.  It  publishes  Films  In 
Review,  the  only  monthly  magazine  in  the  United 
States  that  deals  seriously  with  every  aspect  of  the 
motion  picture.  It  offers  a  constructive  program  for 
the  study,  support,  and  best  use  of  the  motion  pic- 
ture. It  is  opposed  to  all  forms  of  censorship.  Presi- 
dent, Quincy  Howe;  Secretary,  Lynd  Ward;  Trea- 
surer, Henry  Hart.  Address:  31  Union  Square  West, 
New  York  3,  N.Y. 

National  Bureau  of  Economic  Research,  Inc.,  founded 
in  1920  to  encourage,  in  the  broadest  and  most  lib- 
eral manner,  investigation,  research,  and  discovery, 
and  the  application  of  knowledge  to  the  well-being 
of  mankind.  In  particular,  it  contributes  to  exact 
and  impartial  investigation  in  the  field  of  economic, 
social,  and  industrial  science,  and  to  this  end  coop- 
erates with  governments,  universities,  learned  so- 
cieties, and  individuals.  Membership:  38  members 
of  the  Board  of  Directors.  Director  of  Research, 
Solomon  Fabricant;  Executive  Director,  William  J. 
Carson;  President,  Arthur  F.  Burns;  Vice  President, 
T.  W.  Schultz;  Treasurer,  Murray  Shields;  Chair- 
man, George  B.  Roberts.  Address:  261  Madison 
Ave.,  New  York  16,  N.Y. 

National  Catholic  Welfare  Conference,  founded  in 
1919  for  the  purpose  of  "unifying,  coordinating,  and 
organizing  the  Catholic  people  of  the  United  States 
in  works  of  education,  social  welfare,  immigrant 
aid,  and  other  activities."  Membership:  219  arch- 
bishops and  bishops  of  the  United  States,  19,763 
affiliated  lay  societies.  Chairman  of  the  Board,  Most 
Rev.  Karl  J.  Alter,  Archbishop  of  Cincinnati;  Vice 
Chairman,  Most  Rev.  John  F.  O'Hara,  Archbishop 
of  Philadelphia;  Secretary,  Most  Rev.  Richard  J. 
Gushing,  Archbishop  of  Boston;  Ceneral  Secretary, 
Rt.  Rev.  Msgr.  Paul  F.  Tanner;  Assistant  General 
Secretary,  Rev.  Francis  T.  Hurley.  Address:  1312 
Massachusetts  Ave.  NW,  Washington  5,  D.C. 

National  Committee  on  Employment  of  Youth,  a  di- 
vision of  the  National  Child  Labor  Committee, 
founded  in  1904  and  chartered  by  Congress  in  1907 
to  "promote  the  welfare  of  society  with  respect  to 
the  employment  of  children  in  gainful  occupations." 
Develops  public  understanding  of  youth-employ- 
ment problems,  encourages  services  that  prepare 
young  people  for  work,  and  stimulates  increased 
work  opportunities  under  proper  safeguards  and 
conditions.  Publishes  a  quarterly,  The  American 
Child,  and  a  bimonthly  newsletter,  You* h  and  Work, 
during  the  school  year.  Membership:  11,000.  Chair- 
man, Mrs.  Mildred  Fairchild  Woodbury;  Executive 
Secretary,  Eli  E.  Cohen.  Address:  419  Park  Ave.  So., 
New  York  16,  N.Y. 

Notional  Conference  off  Christians  and  Jews,  Inc., 
founded  in  1928  to  promote  justice  and  understand- 
ing among  Protestants,  Catholics,  and  Jews,  and  to 
analyze,  moderate,  and  finally  eliminate  intergroup 
prejudices.  Membership:  200,000.  President,  Dr. 
Lewis  Webster  Jones;  Secretary,  Oscar  M.  Lazrus; 
Treasurer,  Herbert  J.  Osborne;  Executive  Vice 
President,  Dr.  Sterling  W.  Brown.  Address:  43  West 
57th  St.,  New  York  19,  N.Y. 

National  Conference  on  Social  Welfare,  founded  in 
1873  to  provide  a  national  forum  for  the  discussion 
of  social  welfare  problems  and  those  of  related 
fields.  Membership:  6,000  individuals,  1,200  organ- 
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izations.  President,  Charles  I.  Schottland;  Executive 
Secretary,  Joe  R.  HoflFer;  Treasurer,  Arch  Mandel. 
Address:  22  West  Gay  St.,  Columbus  15,  Ohio. 

Notional  Congress  of  Parents  and  Teachers,  founded 
in  1897  to  unite  the  forces  of  home,  school,  and 
community  in  behalf  of  children  and  youth.  Mem- 
bership: 11,516,905  individuals  and  more  than  45,- 
500  local  units  known  as  P.T.A.'s.  Publications: 
National  Parent-Teacher,  National  Congress  Bulle- 
tin, Proceedings.  President,  Mrs.  James  C.  Parker; 
Secretary,  Mrs.  A.  Kenneth  Spencer.  Address:  700 
North  Rush  St.,  Chicago  11,  111. 

Notional  Council  of  Farmer  Cooperatives,  founded  in 
1929,  functions  as  a  national  organization  of  fann- 
ers' cooperative  marketing  and  purchasing  associa- 
tions. Membership:  129  associations,  made  up  of 
some  5,000  local  units,  which  serve  approximately 
three  million  farm  families.  President,  George  B. 
Blain,  Seattle,  Wash.;  Executive  Vice  President, 
Homer  L.  Brinkley;  Treasurer,  Freda  B.  Couch; 
Secretary,  John  J.  Riggle.  Address:  744  Jackson 
PL  NW,  Washington  6,  D.C. 

Notional  Council  of  Jewish  Women,  founded  in  1893, 
an  organization  of  over  100,000  members  in  240 
sections  throughout  the  country.  It  sponsors  pro- 
grams for  members  of  adult  education  and  social  ac- 
tion in  spheres  of  public  affairs  related  to  welfare, 
freedom,  and  international  affairs.  The  Council 
grants  scholarships  for  graduate  study  in  the  United 
States  to  professional  workers  from  abroad  in  fields 
of  welfare  work.  It  also  sponsors  approximately  900 
community  services,  including  golden  age  clubs, 
recreational  and  other  projects  for  children,  and 
services  to  mental  health.  President,  Mrs.  Charles 
Hymes;  Executive  Director,  Miss  Hannah  Stein. 
Address:  1  West  47th  St.,  New  York  36,  N.Y. 

National  Education  Association  of  the  United  States, 
founded  in  1857  to  advance  the  interests  of  the 
teaching  profession,  promote  the  welfare  of  chil- 
dren, and  foster  the  education  of  all  the  people. 
Annual  meeting  will  be  held  in  Los  Angeles,  Calif., 
June  26-July  1,  1960.  Membership:  (1958-59): 
667,120.  President.  W.  W.  Eshelman.  Address:  1201 
16th  St.  NW,  Washington  6,  D.C. 

Notional  Federation  of  Business  and  Professional 
Women's  Clubs,  Inc.,  The,  founded  in  1919  to  promote 
the  interest,  elevate  the  standards  and  extend  oppor- 
tunities to  business  and  professional  women  through 
education  along  lines  of  industrial,  scientific,  and 
vocational  activities.  Membership:  174,000.  Presi- 
dent, Grace  Daniels;  Executive  Director,  Freda 
Dixon.  Address:  2012  Massachusetts  Ave.  NW, 
Washington  6,  D.C. 

Notional  Federation  of  Music  Clubs,  The,  founded 
in  1898,  a  nonprofit  organization  devoted  to  the 
advancement  of  music  in  all  fields.  The  largest  mu- 
sical organization  in  the  world,  it  is  composed  of 
approximately  5,500  clubs  with  more  than  600,000 
members;  young  artists'  auditions,  a  biennial  feature, 
have  launched  more  than  100  young  Americans  on 
the  road  to  musical  fame.  Its  annual  young  composer 
contests  have  brought  similar  opportunity  to  crea- 
tive talent,  and  innumerable  scholarships  nave  been 
given  both  to  performers  and  composers.  It  is  esti- 
mated that  the  national  and  State  federations  and 
individual  clubs  spend  more  than  $100,000  annually 
In  scholarships.  President,  Mrs.  C.  Arthur  Bullock. 
Address:  445  West  23rd  St.,  New  York  11,  N.Y. 

Notional  Fire  Protection  Association,  a  nonprofit  or- 
ganization, founded  in  1896  to  establish  standards 
of  fire  safety  engineering  and  practice  and  to  serve 
as  a  clearing-house  for  authoritative  information  on 
fire  protection  and  fire  prevention.  Membership: 
voluntary,  nearly  17,000  associations,  firms,  corpora- 
tions, and  individuals.  Publications:  Quarterly 


Journal;  "National  Fire  Codes;  Proceedings  of  An- 
nual Meeting;  Firemen  Magazine  (monthly  to  fire 
services);  Handbook  of  Fire  Protection;  monthly 
newsletter;  numerous  posters,  pamphlets,  and  bul- 
letins. President,  Henry  G.  Thomas;  Secretary- 
Treasurer,  Hovey  T.  Freeman;  General  Manager, 
Percy  Bugbee.  Address:  60  Batterymarch  St.,  Bos- 
ton, Mass. 

Notional  Foundation,  The,  founded  in  1938  and  ex- 
panded in  1958  to  permit  a  scientific  assault  on 
major  health  problems,  initially  arthritis  and  birth 
defects,  while  continuing  its  aid  and  research  on 
polio,  virus  diseases,  and  disorders  of  the  central 
nervous  system.  Besides  research,  activities  include 
education  for  the  health  professions,  aid  to  patients, 
support  of  Respiratory  and  Rehabilitation  Centers, 
and  public  information.  Financial  support  solely 
from  the  annual  "March  of  Dimes."  Membership: 
3,100  chapters.  President,  Basil  O'Conner.  Address: 
800  Second  Ave.,  New  York  17,  N.Y. 

Notional  Fraternal  Congress  of  America,  founded  in 
1886.  Underline  new  constitution  adopted  in  1954, 
its  object  is  "to  promote  the  general  welfare  of  die 
fraternal  benefit  system  by  uniting  fraternal  benefit 
societies  in  all  matters  of  mutual  concern  and  pub- 
lic interest."  Membership:  101  societies.  President, 
R.  George  Ransford;  Secretary-Treasurer,  Foster  F. 
Farrell.  Address:  35  East  Wacker  Dr.,  Chicago  1, 
111. 

Notional  Gallery  of  Art,  established  by  the  U.S. 
Congress  in  1937,  to  assemble  and  maintain  a  na- 
tional collection  of  paintings,  sculpture,  and  the 
graphic  arts,  representative  of  the  best  in  the  artistic 
heritage  of  America  and  Europe.  The  building  was 
constructed  with  funds  given  for  the  purpose  by 
Andrew  W.  Mellon.  The  gallery's  collection  of  gifts 
and  loans,  numbering  approximately  28,000  works  of 
art,  includes  the  Mellon,  Samuel  H.  Kress,  Widener, 
Chester  Dale,  Rosen wald,  Garbisch,  and  other  col- 
lections. Special  exhibitions  for  year  ending  June  30, 
1959,  included:  Dutch  Drawings,  Masterpieces  from 
Five  Centuries;  Winslow  Homer,  A  Retrospective 
Exhibition;  and  Masterpieces  of  Impressionist  and 
Post-Impressionist  Painting.  See  SMITHSONIAN  IN- 
STITUTION. 

National  Gallery  of  Canada,  founded  in  1880  by  the 
Marquis  of  Lome  for  the  custody  of  the  diploma 
works  of  the  Royal  Canadian  Academy  and  the  for- 
mation of  a  national  collection.  Since  then  its  scope 
has  broadened  to  include  the  promotion  of  interest 
in  art  throughout  Canada  by  means  of  traveling  ex- 
hibitions and  lectures,  and  the  encouragement  of 
good  industrial  design  by  holding  exhibitions  and 
maintaining  photographic  archives  of  Canadian  de- 
signs of  merit.  The  permanent  collection  comprises 
European  and  Canadian  paintings,  sculpture,  prints, 
and  drawings.  Modern  British  art  is  well  repre- 
sented by  the  Massey  collection,  and  the  recent 
purchase  of  works  from  the  Liechtenstein  collection 
has  enhanced  the  earlier  European  schools.  Address: 
Ottawa,  Canada. 

Notional  Geographic  Society.  See  article  on  NA- 
TIONAL GEOGRAPHIC  SOCIETY. 

Notional  Grange,  The  (Patrons  of  Husbandry),  found- 
ed in  1867  for  the  educational,  social,  economic, 
and  legislative  advancement  of  agriculture.  Mem- 
bership: approximately  850,000.  Master,  Herschel 
D.  Newsom;  Lecturer,  Edward  F.  Holter;  Secretary, 
Harry  A.  Caton,  Coshocton,  Ohio.  Address:  National 
Grange  Bldg.,  744  Jackson  PI.  NW,  Washington  6, 
D.C. 

National  Guard  Association  of  the  United  States,  The, 
was  organized  in  1878  for  the  primary  purpose  of 
enhancing  the  common  defense  of  the  nation.  The 
Association  is  the  corporate  body  of  the  Army  and 
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Air  National  Guard  of  the  several  States,  Territories, 
and  the  District  of  Columbia.  Membership  consists 
of  all  officers  of  the  National  Guard,  active,  inac- 
tive, and  retired,  of  the  several  States,  Territories, 
and  the  District  of  Columbia.  Publication:  The  Na- 
tional Guardsman.  President,  Maj.  Gen.  William 
H.  Harrison,  Jr.;  Secretary,  Brig.  Gen.  Allison  Max- 
well. Address:  1  Massachusetts  Ave.,  NW,  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

Notional  Health  Council,  Inc.,  founded  in  1921,  is  an 
association  of  more  than  65  national  organizations 
concerned  with  health:  voluntary  organizations  and 
professional  societies  in  health  fields  are  active  mem- 
bers; government  agencies  are  advisory  members; 
national  organizations  and  business  groups  with 
strong  health  interests  are  associate  and  sustaining 
members.  They  seek,  through  the  council,  to  con- 
tribute jointly  to  the  promotion  of  better  health 
throughout  the  nation,  improve  their  own  services, 
encourage  the  formation  and  active  operation  of 
State  and  local  health  councils,  and  promote  better 
community  health  services.  The  council  serves  as  a 
conference  ground  for  exchange  of  health  informa- 
tion, conducts  annual  National  Health  Forum,  spon- 
sors National  Health  Library,  and  operates  common 
services  for  member  agencies.  President,  Ruth  B. 
Freeman,  Ed.D.;  Secretary,  Berwyn  F.  Mattison, 
M.D.;  Treasurer,  Philip  R.  Mather;  Executive  Di- 
rector, Philip  E.  Ryan.  Address:  1790  Broadway, 
New  York  19,  N.Y. 

Notional  Heart  Institute,  one  of  the  National  Insti- 
tutes of  Health  of  the  Public  Health  Service,  U.S. 
Department  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare. 
The  Institute,  established  by  Congress  in  1948,  con- 
ducts, supports,  and  fosters  research  and  training  in 
diseases  of  the  heart  and  circulation,  and  aids  the 
States  in  the  development  of  community  programs 
for  the  control  of  these  diseases.  The  Institute  is  the 
focal  point  of  leadership  for  the  total  heart  program 
of  the  Public  Health  Service.  Director:  James  Watt, 
M.D.  Address:  National  Institutes  of  Health,  Public 
Health  Service,  Bethesda  14,  Md. 

Notional  Industrial  Conference  Board,  Inc.,  founded 
in  1916,  is  an  independent  and  nonprofit  research 
institution  in  the  fields  of  business  economics,  busi- 
ness management,  and  human  relations.  It  is  sup- 
ported by  business  organizations,  labor  unions,  gov- 
ernment agencies,  trade  associations,  libraries, 
individuals,  and  colleges  and  universities.  Member- 
ship: 3,700.  President,  John  S.  Sinclair;  Secretary, 
Herbert  S.  Briggs.  Address:  460  Park  Ave.,  New 
York  22,  N.Y. 

Notional  Information  Bureau,  Inc.,  founded  in  1918, 
is  a  nonprofit  bureau  working  to  improve  standards 
in  national  and  international  philanthropy  and  to 
advise  contributors  thereto.  Some  600  agencies  are 
investigated  and  reported  on  annually.  President, 
Valentine  E.  Macy,  Jr.;  Secretary,  Craig  R.  Smith; 
Treasurer,  Ellis  Russell.  Address:  205  East  42nd  St., 
New  York  17,  N.Y. 

Notional  Institute  of  Arts  and  Letters,  founded  in 
1898  for  furthering  the  interests  of  literature  and 
the  fine  arts.  Membership:  250.  President,  Glen  way 
Wescott;  Secretary,  Leonie  Adams;  Treasurer,  Virgil 
Thomson.  Address:  633  West  155th  St.,  New  York 
32,  N.Y. 

Notional  Institute  of  Oceanography,  founded  in 
1949.  and  administered  by  the  National  Oceano- 
graphic  Council  which  was  incorporated  in  Creat 
Britain  by  Royal  Charter  in  1950  to  advance  the  sci- 
ence of  oceanography  in  all  its  aspects  and  to  carry 
out  research  in  oceanography  and  in  all  sciences  or 
branches  of  knowledge  concerned  therewith.  Pub- 
lications: Collected  Reprints;  Discovery  Reports; 
Annual  Report.  Director,  Dr.  G.  E.  R.  Deacon 


C.B.E.,  F.R.S.E.;  Secretary,  R.  G.  Williams,  B.A. 
Address:  National  Institute  of  Oceanography, 
Wormley,  Godalming,  Surrey,  England. 

Notional  Institute  of  Social  Sciences,  founded  in  1912 
to  promote  research  in  the  social  sciences,  and  to 
reward  distinguished  services  rendered  to  humanity 
by  election  to  membership  or  by  bestowal  of  its 
Honor  Medal.  President,  Frank  Pace,  Jr.;  Treasurer, 
Lewis  Latham  Clarke;  Secretary,  Rosina  Hahn.  Ad- 
dress: 271  Madison  Ave.,  New  York  16,  N.Y. 

National  Jewish  Welfare  Board  (JWB),  founded  in 
1917,  is  the  U.S.  government-authorized  agency  for 
serving  Jewish  personnel  in  the  armed  forces  and 
in  veterans'  hospitals,  and  it  is  the  national  associa- 
tion of  Jewish  Community  Centers  and  Young  Men's 
and  Young  Women's  Hebrew  Associations.  Affiliated 
with  the  JWB  are  355  Jewish  Community  Centers 
and  YM-YWHAs  with  over  608,000  members  in 
1959.  Publications:  J\VB  Circle.  President,  Solomon 
Litt:  Executive  Vice  President,  S.  D.  Gershovitz. 
Address:  145  East  32,id  St.,  New  York  16,  N.Y. 

Notional  Kindergarten  Association,  founded  in  1909 
to  arouse  interest  in  approved  kindergarten  educa- 
tion and  to  help  secure  the  establishment  of  classes, 
preferably  in  the  public  schools,  under  well-trained 
teachers,  for  the  children  of  the  whole  nation.  Presi- 
dent, John  H.  Niemeyer;  Treasurer,  Hugh  A.  Ward; 
Secretary,  Edith  U.  Conard;  Executive  Secretary, 
Mrs.  Creighton  Peet.  Address:  8  West  40th  St., 
New  York  18,  N.Y. 

Notional  Legal  Aid  and  Defender  Association,  the  na- 
tional agency  of  organizations  interested  or  engaged 
in  providing  legal  aid  service,  in  civil  or  criminal 
cases,  to  persons  unable  to  employ  counsel.  Its  pur- 
pose is  to  promote  and  develop  legal  aid  work;  to 
encourage  the  formation  of  new  legal  aid  and  de- 
fender organizations;  to  provide  a  central  body  with 
defined  duties  and  powers  for  the  guidance  of  legal 
aid  and  defender  work:  to  cooperate  with  the  ju- 
diciary, the  bar,  and  other  organizations  interested 
in  the  administration  of  justice.  Membership:  168 
organizations  in  the  United  States  and  Canada.  Pub- 
lications: The  Legal  Aid  Brief  Case  (five  issues  an- 
nually); Proceedings  of  the  Annual  Legal  Aid  and 
Defender  Conference;  The  Legal  Aid  and  Defender 
Directory.  President,  William  Avery;  Treasurer, 
John  J.  McCloy;  Secretary  and  Executive  Director, 
Emery  A.  Brownell.  Address:  American  Bar  Center, 
Chicago  37,  111.  The  1959  annual  conference  was 
held  in  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  October  6-9. 

Notional  Legion  of  Decency,  The,  formed  in  1934  by 
the  Roman  Catholic  Bishops  of  the  United  States  to 
evaluate  and  classify  entertainment  motion  pictures 
exclusively,  according  to  Christian  and  traditional 
standards  of  morality  and  decency.  It  functions 
under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Episcopal  Committee 
on  Motion  Pictures  of  which  the  Most  Rev.  James  A. 
McNulty,  D.D.,  Bishop  of  Paterson,  N.J.,  is  Chair- 
man. The  Motion  Picture  Department  of  the  Inter- 
national Federation  of  Catholic  Alumnae  is  the 
official  reviewing  group  of  the  Legion.  Executive 
Secretary,  Very  Rev.  Msgr.  Thomas  F.  Little,  S.T.L.; 
Assistant  Executive  Secretary,  Rev.  Patrick  J.  Sul- 
livan, S.J.,  S.T.D.;  Chairman,  I.F.C.A.,  Mrs.  James 
F.  Looram.  Address:  453  Madison  Ave.,  New  York 
22,  N.Y. 

National  Lutheran  Council,  founded  in  1918  to  wit- 
ness for  the  Lutheran  Church  on  matters  which 
require  an  expression  of  common  faith,  ideals,  and 
program.  Since  1947  it  has  served  as  the  U.S.  Na- 
tional Committee  for  the  Lutheran  World  Federa- 
tion. Membership:  eight  Lutheran  church  bodies. 
President,  Dr.  Norman  A.  Menter;  Vice  President, 
Dr.  Raymond  M.  Olson;  Secretary,  Mr.  Harold  Le- 
Vander;  Treasurer,  Fred  C.  Eggerstedt;  Executive 
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Director,  Dr.  Paul  C.  Empie.  Address:  50  Madison 
Ave.,  New  York  10,  N.Y. 

Notional  Multiple  ScUrosis  Socitty,  founded  in  1946 
to  stimulate,  coordinate,  and  support  research  into 
the  causes,  alleviation,  and  cure  of  multiple  sclerosis 
and  related  diseases  of  the  central  nervous  system; 
to  obtain  and  disseminate  information  about  these 
diseases:  and  to  aid  individuals  who  are  in  any  way 
disabled  as  a  result  of  them.  Membership:  131  chap- 
ters and  branches  throughout  the  country.  Through 
its  Medical  Advisory  Board,  composed  of  leading 
neurologists  and  scientists,  grants  have  been  made 
for  114  scientific  investigations  in  73  institutions  in 
23  States  and  11  foreign  countries.  Patient  services 
and  clinics  are  sponsored  by  chapters  throughout 
the  United  States.  Publications:  educational  pam- 
phlets and  films;  MS  Keynotes  (quarterly).  Chair- 
man of  the  Board,  William  C.  Breed,  Jr.;  President, 
Ralph  C.  Clock;  Executive  Director,  Sylvia  Lawry. 
Address:  257  Fourth  Ave.,  New  York  10,  N.Y. 

Notional  Municipal  League,  founded  in  1894  to  pro- 
mote higher  standards  of  municipal,  county,  and 
State  government  and  methods  of  producing  a  more 
informed,  responsible,  participating  citizenry.  Mem- 
bership: 4,700.  President,  William  Collins;  Execu- 
tive Director,  Alfred  Willoughby;  Treasurer,  Carl 
H.  Pforzheimer,  Jr.  Address:  Office  of  Secretary,  47 
East  68th  St.,  New  York  21,  N.Y. 

National  Opinion  Research  Center,  established  in 
1941  by  the  Field  Foundation,  Inc.,  of  New  York 
City,  in  association  with  the  University  of  Denver, 
as  the  first  nonprofit,  noncommercial  organization 
in  the  United  States  devoted  to  ascertaining  public 
opinion,  to  devising  new  methods  of  attitude  and 
opinion  research,  and  to  educational  training  in  the 
field  of  attitude  and  opinion  study.  In  1947  the  Cen- 
ter moved  to  Chicago,  where  it  has  since  been  affili- 
ated with  the  University  of  Chicago.  The  Center, 
m  cooperation  with  departments  and  other  research 
units  of  the  University  of  Chicago,  contributes  to 
the  education  and  training  of  advanced  students 
m  methods  of  research  in  the  behavioral  sciences. 
Director,  Clyde  W.  Hart.  Address:  University  of 
Chicago,  5711  Woodlawn  Ave.,  Chicago  37,  Illinois. 

Notional  Recreation  Association,  founded  in  1906  as 
a  clearinghouse  and  service  agency,  provides  leader- 
ship in  the  development  of  recreation  programs  and 
facilities.  It  gives  training  and  information  to  per- 
sons and  groups  concerned  with  recreation,  includ- 
ing civic  and  social  organizations,  cities.  States,  and 
Federal  agencies.  Through  its  International  Recre- 
ation Service,  American  recreation  experience  is 
made  available  to  other  countries.  NRA  will  sponsor 
the  42nd  National  Recreation  Congress  in  Wash- 
ington, D.C.,  Sept.  26-30,  1960;  also  sponsors  nine 
district  conferences  annually  and  the  annual  ob- 
servance of  June  as  National  Recreation  Month. 
Chairman  of  the  Board,  Grant  Titsworth;  Executive 
Director,  Joseph  Prendergast;  Treasurer,  Adrian  M. 
Massie.  Address:  8  West  8th  St.,  New  York,  N.Y. 

National  Research  Council.  See  article  on  NATIONAL 
ACADEMY  OF  SCIENCES— NATIONAL  RESEARCH 
COUNCIL. 

Notional  Safety  Council,  founded  in  1913,  serves  as 
a  national  and  international  clearinghouse  for  in- 
formation about  causes  of  accidents  and  ways  to 
prevent  them.  Membership:  over  12,000.  Chairman, 
Board  of  Directors,  Walter  F.  Carey;  President, 
Howard  Pyle;  Executive  Vice  President,  G.  C.  Stew- 
art; Secretary,  R.  L.  Forney.  Address:  425  North 
Michigan  Ave.,  Chicago  11,  111. 

National  Sculpture  Society,  founded  in  1893.  to  foster 
the)  development  and  appreciation  of  sculpture  in 
America,  and  to  support  any  movement  that  furthers 
this  cause.  Membership:  350.  President,  Adlai  S. 


Hardin;  Treasurer,  Clyde  C.  Trees;  Secretary, 
Herbert  L.  Kammerer.  Address:  1083  Fifth  Ave., 
New  York  28,  N.Y. 

Notional  Social  Welfare  Auomblv,  Inc.,  established 
in  1945,  is  an  association  of  leaders  from  73  affili- 
ated national  voluntary  and  government  social  wel- 
fare organizations  and  about  300  local  communities 
which  undertake  to  study  and  define  social  welfare 
problems  and  to  plan  action  for  meeting  these  prob- 
lems. The  Assembly  serves  as  a  convening  agent  for 
cooperative  study  and  action  on  social  welfare  prob- 
lems in  the  fields  of  family  and  child  welfare,  recre- 
ation and  youth  services,  and  the  aged  and  aging. 
The  Assembly's  National  Committee  on  the  Aging 
also  maintains  a  library  and  an  information  and  con- 
sultation center  on  services  for  older  people.  It  acts 
in  behalf  of  social  welfare  on  national  and  interna- 
tional issues  where  representation  of  its  interests  is 
desired.  Director,  Robert  £.  Bondy.  Address:  345 
East  46th  St.,  New  York  17,  N.Y. 

Notional  Socitty  for  Crippled  Children  and  Adults, 
a  nationwide  federation  of  52  State  and  Territorial 
societies,  founded  in  1921  to  help  the  crippled  by 
educating  the  public,  professional  workers,  and  par- 
ents: by  research  to  provide  increased  knowledge 
of  the  causes  and  prevention  of  crippling,  and  of 
unproved  methods  in  care,  education,  and  treat- 
ment; and  by  establishing  and  operating  programs 
and  services  for  crippled  children  and  adults  in  the 
fields  of  health,  welfare,  education,  recreation,  re- 
habilitation, and  employment.  Periodicals:  Bulletin 
of  the  Society  (monthly),  and  Rehabilitation  Lit- 
erature (monthly).  President,  John  J.  Lee,  Ph.D.; 
Treasurer,  E.  O.  Griffenhagen;  Executive  Director, 
Dean  W.  Roberts,  M.D.  Address:  2023  West  Ogden 
Ave.,  Chicago  12,  111. 

Notional  Society  for  the  Prevention  of  Blindness,  Inc., 
founded  in  1908,  incorporated  in  1918.  A  voluntary 
organization  concerned  with  combating  diseases  and 
other  conditions  leading  to  blindness  and  impaired 
vision.  Members  and  donors:  approximately  50,000. 
Chairman  of  the  Board,  Mason  H.  Bigelow;  Presi- 
dent, Ira  V.  Hiscock,  Sc.D.;  Treasurer,  Eugene  M. 
Geddes;  Secretary,  Regina  E.  Schneider:  Executive 
Director,  John  W.  Ferree,  M.D.  Address:  1790 
Broadway,  New  York  19,  N.Y. 

National  Speleological  Society,  founded  in  1941  to 
studv  and  explore  caves  and  allied  phenomena  and 
to  advance  the  science  of  speleology.  Approximately 
half  of  the  members  are  men  of  science  specializing 
in  archaeology,  biology,  geology,  mineralogy,  cave 
mapping,  and  other  fields  relating  to  speleology. 
The  Society  publishes  a  monthly  News,  a  semi- 
annual Bulletin,  and  Occasional  Papers.  During 
1956.  the  Society  sponsored  the  publications  of 
Celebrated  American  Caves  and  Exploring  Amer- 
ican Caves.  Membership:  1,750.  President,  Brother 
G.  Nicholas,  F.S.C.;  Vice  Presidents,  Dr.  Donald  N. 
Cournoyer,  Donald  F.  Black,  Dr.  George  W.  Moore, 
Dr.  Thomas  C.  Barr,  Jr.;  Treasurer.  Mrs.  Barbara 
Munson.  Address:  203  Virginia  Hills  Ave.,  Alex- 
andria, Va. 

National  Temperance  League,  Inc.,  The,  formed  in 
November  1950,  by  a  merger  of  The  Temperance 
League  of  America  and  the  National  Temperance 
Movement,  Inc.  Interdenominational  and  omnipar- 
tisan,  it  is  a  federation  of  State  Leagues.  The  League 
engages  in  temperance  education,  promotion  of  legis- 
lation, local  option,  and  statistical  research.  Publica- 
tions: The  American  Issue  (monthly),  The  Alcohol 
Education  Digest  (quarterly).  President,  Dr.  Duke 
K.  McCall;  Secretary,  Lowell  F.  Burkhart.  Address: 
131  Independence  Ave.,  SE,  Washington  3.  D.C. 

Notional  Traveler!  Aid  Association,  founded  in  1917 
to  promote  means  of  cooperation  and  improve  the 
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standards  of  Travelers  Aid  service  throughout  the 
country;  to  study  the  causes  of  migration;  and  to 
encourage  a  public  understanding  of  needs  of  mov- 
ing people.  Membership:  operating  members— 103 
Travelers  Aid  Societies  pioviding  service  in  1,028 
communities,  944  cooperating  organizations  and  in- 
dividuals. President,  Donald  S.  Stralem;  Secretary, 
Mrs.  Reynolds  Holding,  General  Director,  Mrs.  Sa- 
villa  Millis  Simons.  Address:  72  West  45th  St.,  New 
York  36,  N.Y.  Biennial  Convention,  Apr.  6-8,  1960, 
the  Shoreham  Hotel,  Washington,  D  C. 

Notional  Tuberculosis  Association,  founded  in  1904, 
for  the  studv  of  tuberculosis  in  all  its  forms,  and 
other  related  diseases,  the  dissemination  of  knowl- 
edge about  the  cause  of  tuberculosis,  and  the  pro- 
motion of  international  relations  in  connection  with 
its  study  and  control.  Membership:  5,700.  President, 
H.  McLeod  Riggins,  M.D  ,  Secretary,  Mrs.  Wallace 
B.  White;  Treasurer,  J.  D.  Colman;  Managing  Di- 
rector, larncs  E.  Perkins,  M.D.  Address.  1790  Broad- 
way, New  York  19,  N.Y. 

National  Urban  League  (for  Equal  Economic  Op- 
portunity), founded  as  a  social  work  group  in  1910 
to  improve  living  and  working  conditions  among 
the  urban  Negro  population  and  develop  coopera- 
tion and  understanding  between  white  and  Negro 
leadership.  Executive  Director,  Lester  B  Granger. 
Address:  14  East  48th  St ,  New  York  17,  N  Y. 

National  Vocational  Guidance  Association,  Inc.,  a  di- 
vision of  American  Personnel  and  Guidance  Asso- 
ciation, Inc.,  founded  in  1913  to  foster  vocational 
guidance  and  occupational  adiustment  and  to  estab- 
lish and  improve  standards  of  professional  service 
in  these  fields.  Membership  6,500.  President,  Wil- 
liam C  Cottle;  President-Elect,  C.  Wmfield  Scott; 
Secretary,  Helen  Wood,  Treasurer,  William  L  How- 
ard. Address:  1605  New  Hampshire  Ave.,  NW, 
Washington  9,  D.C 

National  Women's  Christian  Temperance  Union, 
formed  to  unite  the  Christian  women  of  the  U.S. 
for  the  education  of  public  sentiment  to  the  stan- 
dard of  total  abstinence  from  the  use  of  all  alcoholic 
liquors;  to  tram  the  young  in  habits  of  sobriety  and 
total  abstinence,  to  secure  the  abolition  of  the  traffic 
in  alcoholic  liquors;  to  promote  good  citizenship, 
peace,  and  the  general  welfare,  to  prepare  and  pub- 
lish such  newspapers,  periodicals,  and  other  printed 
matter  as  may  be  desired  by  the  corporation  in  aid 
of  the  objects  of  the  organr/ation,  and  to  do  all 
other  such  acts  as  may  be  necessary  for  the  further- 
ance of  the  said  objectives.  President,  Mrs.  Fred  J. 
Tooze;  Vice  President,  Mrs  T.  Roy  Jarrett,  Cor- 
responding Secretary,  Mrs.  Herman  Stanley,  Trea- 
surer, Mrs.  H.  F.  Powell;  Recording  Secretary,  Mrs. 
J.  K.  W.  Miller.  Address:  1730  Chicago  Ave., 
Evanston,  111. 

Natural  Resources  Council  of  America,  founded  in 
1946  to  advance  sound  natural  resource  manage- 
ment. The  Council  does  not  determine  policy,  but 
acts  as  a  service  agency  to  its  member  organizations 
by  keeping  them  informed  on  actions  of  Congress 
and  the  Executive  Departments,  and  making  avail- 
able scientific  data  and  other  information  to  aid 
them  in  intelligent  understanding  of  conservation 
problems.  Membership:  38  national  organizations 
and  scientific  societies.  Chairman,  C.  R.  Guter- 
muth;  Treasurer.  Harry  E.  Radcliffe;  Secretary,  Jo- 
seph W.  Penfold,  Vice  Chairman,  Roger  D.  Hale. 
Address:  Bond  Building,  Washington  5,  D.C. 

Near  East  Foundation,  organized  in  1930  to  develop 
and  finance  self-help  demonstration  projects  relat- 
ing to  health,  home  welfare,  improved  sanitation, 
and  agriculture  in  the  countries  of  the  Near  East, 
where  work  is  now  being  administered  and  financed. 
Chairman,  Cleveland  E.  Dodge;  President,  John  S. 


Badeau;  Treasurer,  R.  S.  Wareham,  Executive  Di- 
rector, Lyle  J.  Hayden.  Address:  54  East  64th  St., 
New  Yoik  21,  N.Y. 

New  Education  Fellowship,  founded  in  1915  to  bring 
together  progressive-minded  teachers,  parents,  so- 
cial workers,  and  others  all  over  the  world  who  are 
interested  in  education.  It  is  made  up  of  national 
sections  in  29  countries.  It  publishes  magazines, 
pamphlets,  and  books,  and  arranges  conferences. 
Membership:  about  16,000.  President,  Dr.  K.  G. 
Saiyidain.  Address:  1  Park  Crescent,  London  W.I, 
England. 

New  York  Academy  of  Medicine,  The,  founded  in 
1847  for  the  advancement  of  the  science  and  art  of 
medicine,  the  maintenance  of  a  public  medical  li- 
brary, and  the  promotion  of  public  health  and  med- 
ical education.  Membeiship.  2,800.  President,  Rob- 
ert L.  Levy,  M.D.,  Treasurer,  Shepard  Krech,  M.D.; 
Secretary,  Frederick  H.  Wilke,  M.D.  Address:  2 
East  103rd  St.,  New  York  29,  N  Y. 

New  York  Botanical  Garden,  The,  founded  in  1891 
to  preserve,  disseminate,  and  extend  man's  knowl- 
edge of  plants  through  permanent  living  plant  col- 
lections and  special  exhibits  in  the  Conservatory  and 
Museum,  through  its  herbarium  of  more  than  2,500,- 
000  pressed  specimens,  its  library  of  over  65,000 
bound  volumes  and  500,000  pamphlets,  its  research 
program  in  plant  taxonomy,  genetics,  physiology, 
bioehemistry,  pathology;  and  through  its  publica- 
tions, The  Garden  Journal  (bimonthly),  Addisonia 
( irregular  intervals );  Memoirs  Bnttonm,  published 
for  the  American  Society  of  Plant  Taxonomists; 
Mycologta,  official  organ  of  the  Mycological  Society 
of  America;  North  American  Flora;  and  Economic 
Botany.  President,  Charles  B.  Harding,  Director, 
Dr.  William  C  Steere.  Address:  Bronx  Paik,  New 
York  58,  N  Y. 

Nongovernmental  Organizations.  See  Nongovern- 
mental Organizations  in  article  on  UNITED  NATIONS. 

North  American  Wildlife  Foundation,  founded  in  1935 
to  promote  and  sponsor  wildlife  conservation,  resto- 
ration, and  management  work  in  cooperation  with 
other  organizations  throughout  North  America. 
Membership:  30  trustees.  President,  Max  McGraw, 
Treasurer,  T.  E.  Doremus,  Secretary,  C.  R  Guter- 
muth.  Address:  709  Wire  Building,  Washington  5, 
D.C. 

Nuffleld  Foundation,  endowed  in  1943  by  Lord 
Nuffield.  The  objects  of  the  foundation  are  the  ad- 
vancement of  health  and  the  prevention  and  relief 
of  sickness,  the  advancement  of  social  well-being, 
the  care  and  comfort  of  the  aged  poor,  and  the  ad- 
vancement of  education.  The  Foundation  is  a  grant- 
giving  body  supporting  schemes  within  the  terms  of 
the  trust  deed,  confining  its  activities  to  helping  or- 
ganizations or  (in  the  case  of  fellowships)  individ- 
uals within  the  United  Kingdom  and  Common- 
wealth. Publications:  Annual  Report,  Ten  Year 
Report  1943-1953.  Chairman  of  the  Managing  Trus- 
tees, Sir  Geoffrey  Gibbs,  Director,  L.  Farrer-Brown. 
Address:  Nuffield  Lodge,  Regent's  Park,  London, 
N.W.I,  England. 

Nutrition  Foundation,  Inc.,  The,  founded  in  1941  to 
support  basic  research  in  the  science  of  nutrition, 
and  to  support  educational  measures  to  make  the 
science  of  nutrition  effective  in  the  lives  of  present 
and  future  generations.  Membership:  54.  President, 
Henry  J.  Heinz,  II;  Executive  Director,  Charles 
Glen  King.  Address:  99  Park  Ave.,  New  York  16, 
N.Y. 

Odd  Fellows,  Independent  Order  of,  founded  in  1819. 
Membership:  1,500,000.  Executive  Secretary,  Ed- 
ward G.  Ludvigsen.  Address:  16  West  Chase  St., 
Baltimore  1,  Md. 

Order  of  the  Eastern  Star,  beginning  unknown,  dates 
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to  antiquity.  First  Ritual  written  in  1850  by  Rob 
Morris  of  Lagrange,  Kv.,  teacher,  poet,  lawyer,  and 
philosopher.  Membership  composed  of  Master  Ma- 
sons, their  wives,  daughters,  mothers,  widows,  and 
sisters.  Purpose:  charity,  relief,  the  promotion  of 
worthwhile  projects,  social  enjoyment,  and  good 
will.  Membership:  almost  three  million  in  chapters 
in  13  countries.  Officers:  Most  Worthy  Grand  Ma- 
tron, Mrs.  Juamta  D.  Killion,  Most  Worthy  Grand 
Patron,  Mr.  Hugh  J.  Tamisiea;  Right  Worthy  Grand 
Secretary,  Mrs.  Mamie  Lander.  Address:  1618  New 
Hampshire  Ave.,  Washington,  D.C. 

Order  of  United  Commercial  Travelers  of  America,  The, 
was  organized  in  Ohio  in  1888.  It  is  licensed  to  op- 
erate in  47  States  and  eight  provinces  of  Canada. 
The  Order  is  a  Fraternal  benefit  society,  offering  ac- 
cident insurance  only,  to  salesmen,  business,  and 
professional  men.  Membership:  267,919.  Publica- 
tion: The  Sample  Case  (monthly).  President,  Wil- 
liam J.  Moore,  Secretary,  A.  W.  Franklin;  Treasurer, 
E.  C.  Tilley.  Address:  632  North  Park  St.,  Colum- 
bus, Ohio. 

Overseas  Press  Club  of  America,  Inc.,  founded  in 
1939,  aims  to  bring  together  men  and  women  whose 
past  or  present  activities  in  the  service  of  the  Amer- 
ican press  abroad  have  given  them  common  profes- 
sional and  social  interests,  to  provide  facilities  for 
the  expression  of  these  inteiests,  and  to  encourage 
the  highest  standards  of  independence,  democracy, 
and  professional  skill  in  the  American  foreign  press 
service.  Membeiship:  2,300.  President,  John  Wil- 
helm,  Secretary,  Will  H.  Yolen,  Treasurer,  Franz 
Weissblatt.  Address:  35  East  39th  St.,  New  York 
16,  N.Y. 

Pan  American  Foundation,  Inc.,  a  nonprofit  corpora- 
tion, founded  in  1938  to  promote  and  maintain, 
through  nongovernmental  means  and  agencies,  the 
principles  and  policies  of  Pan  Americanism.  The 
foundation  cooperates  with  inter- American  oigan- 
izations,  grants  fellowships  to  Latin  American  stu- 
dents; assists  teachers  in  Latin  American  travel  and 
research,  sponsors  and  prepares  radio  and  television 
broadcasts;  and  publishes  Pan  American  booklets, 
pamphlets,  and  bibliogiaphies.  Director,  A.  Curtis 
Wilgus,  Box  3587,  Umveisity  Station,  University  of 
Florida,  Gainesville,  Fla. 

Pan  American  Society  of  the  United  States,  Inc.,  The, 
was  founded  in  1912  to  promote  friendship,  knowl- 
edge, and  undei standing  between  citizens  of  the 
United  States  and  of  the  other  American  republics. 
Its  1,000  members  are  drawn  from  leaders  in  busi- 
ness, professions,  and  government.  The  Society 
sponsois  annual  celebrations  of  Pan  Amencan  Day 
and  Bolivar  Day  and  shows  hospitality  to  distin- 
guished visitors  from  the  American  republics.  It 
confers  its  Gold  Insigne  in  recognition  of  outstand- 
ing contributions  to  Pan  Americanism,  and  provides 
to  Latin  Amencan  students  a  fellowship  in  advanced 
studies  at  the  University  of  Pennsylvania  in  mem- 
ory of  Leo  S.  Rowe.  President,  H.  Harold  Whitman, 
Treasurer,  James  H.  Drumm;  Secretary,  Harold  E. 
Montamat.  Address:  630  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York  20, 
N.Y. 

Pax  Romano,  founded  in  1921  and  reorganized  in 
1947  to  include  the  International  Movement  of 
Catholic  Students  (IMCS)  and  the  International 
Catholic  Movement  for  Intellectual  and  Cultural 
Affairs  (ICMICA).  It  is  a  world  union  of  the  two 
groups  to  create  mutual  charity,  to  develop  activities 
on  the  national  and  international  level,  to  further 
the  spread  of  Christian  thought,  and  to  coordinate 
the  contribution  of  Catholic  intellectual  circles  to 
international  life  under  the  motto  Pax,  Christi  in 
regno  Christi.  It  publishes  a  monthly  journal,  Pax 
Romana.  It  organizes  the  corresponding  units  of 


students  and  intellectuals  in  the  various  nations.  In 
America  these  arc  The  North  American  Commission 
(IMCS)  at  241  Carhng  Ave.,  Ottawa,  Canada  (M. 
Raymond  Labarge,  Director),  and  the  Catholic 
Commission  for  Intellectual  and  Cultural  Affairs 
(CCICA)  at  620  Michigan  Ave.,  NE,  Washington 
17,  D.C.  (William  Rooney,  Executive  Director). 
Officers  of  Pax  Romana  (1958-59)  include:  (ICM- 
ICA )  President,  Prof.  Ramon  Sugranyes  de  Franch; 
Secretary  General,  Thorn  Kerstiens;  (IMCS)  Presi- 
dent, Bryan  Wood,  General  Secretary,  Jaime  Cor- 
dova. Headquarters:  14,  me  St.  Michel,  Fnbourg, 
Switzerland. 

Permanent  Charity  Fund,  established  Sept.  7,  1915. 
A  committee  of  seven  members  meets  quarterly  to 
distribute  the  income  for  charitable  purposes.  Gen- 
eral policy  is  to  limit  grants  to  Greater  Boston.  ( See 
COMMUNITY  TRUSIS  )  Principal  of  the  fund  as  of 
Tune  30,  1959,  was  $13,724,317  (book  value):  mar- 
ket value,  $123,860,763;  income  distributed  during 
1959,  $721,872.  Publication:  Annual  Report.  Sec- 
retary and  Treasurer,  Arthur  G.  Rotch.  Address:  100 
Franklin  St.,  Boston  10,  Mass. 

Phelps-Stokes  Fund,  established  in  1911.  The  Fund 
supports  research  and  educational  activities  directed 
toward  improving  race  relations  of  Negroes  and 
North  Amencan  Indians,  and  studies  and  efforts  to 
improve  housing  for  low-income  families  in  New 
York  City.  Its  methods  of  operation  include,  con- 
sulting services,  conferences,  intercultural  activities, 
and  dissemination  of  scientific  research  about  race, 
human  development,  and  adaptation  to  social 
change.  President,  Dr.  F.  D.  Patterson.  Address: 
101  Park  Ave.,  New  York  17,  N.Y. 

Phi  Beta  Kappa,  founded  at  the  College  of  William 
and  Mary  in  1776  as  a  secret  literary  society. 
Branches  were  established  at  Yale  and  Harvard  a 
few  years  later,  and  in  other  northern  colleges  dur- 
ing the  ensuing  decades.  After  the  turn  of  the  19th 
century,  the  Society  abandoned  the  requirement  of 
secrecy  and  took  on  its  modern  form  as  a  liberal- 
arts  honor  society.  In  1883  the  existing  25  chapters 
drew  up  a  constitution  forming  the  United  Chapters 
of  Phi  Beta  Kappa,  with  the  power  to  confer  charters 
and  establish  ehgibihtiy  requirements.  The  Society 
publishes  The  American  Scholar,  a  quarterly  for 
general  circulation,  in  addition  to  its  membership 
quarterly,  The  Key  Reporter.  Membership:  150,000. 
Secretary,  Carl  Billman.  Address:  1811  Q  Street, 
NW,  Washington  9,  D  C. 

Photographic  Society  of  America,  Inc.,  organized  in 
1933  to  succeed  the  Associated  Camera  Clubs  of 
America,  founded  in  1919.  It  is  an  association  of 
amateur  and  professional  photographers  and  others 
interested  in  photography  and  photographers,  which 
serves  as  a  clearing-house  for  ideas,  methods,  and 
achievements  in  photography.  Membership:  10,500. 
Executive  Secretary:  Randolph  Wright,  Jr.  Address: 
2005  Walnut  St.,  Philadelphia  3,  Pa. 

Pilot  Club  International,  an  international  organiza- 
tion of  service  and  civic  clubs  composed  of  execu- 
tive business  and  professional  women  to  encourage 
active  participation  in  any  movement  that  will  tend 
to  improve  the  civic,  social,  industrial,  and  commer- 
cial welfare  of  the  community;  to  develop  friend- 
ship as  a  means  of  broadening  the  field  of  oppor- 
tunity for  service;  and  to  encourage  and  promote 
international  peace  and  cultural  relations.  Over  400 
clubs  in  the  United  States,  Hawaii,  Canada,  Eng- 
land, France,  Bermuda,  and  Japan.  Membership: 
more  than  12,000.  Executive  Director,  Miss  Wilda 
Richardson.  Address:  520  Persons  Building,  Macon, 
Ga. 

Planned  Parenthood  Federation  of  America,  Inc., 
founded  in  1921  as  the  American  Birth  Control 
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League.  Membership:  101  member  organizations. 
President,  Cass  Canfield;  National  Director,  William 
Vogt,  Sc.D.  Address:  501  Madison  Ave.,  New  York 
22,  N.Y. 

Poetry  Society  of  America,  The,  founded  in  1910  to 
secure  fuller  recognition  for  poetry  and  to  assist 
poets.  Membership:  850.  President,  Clarence  R. 
Decker:  Secretary,  Gustav  Davidson.  Address:  227 
East  45th  St.,  New  York,  N.Y. 

Polish  Notional  Alliance  of  the  United  States  of  North 
America,  The,  founded  in  1880  as  a  Fraternal  Benefit 
Society,  incorporated  in  the  State  of  Illinois  for  the 
purpose  of  providing  benefits  to  Americans  of  Polish 
ancestry  and  otherwise  aiding  them  in  the  country 
of  their  choice.  Membership:  337,635.  Assets  in  ex- 
cess of  $100  million.  President,  Charles  Rozmarek; 
General  Secretary,  Joseph  F.  Foszcz.  Address:  1520 
West  Division  St.,  Chicago  22,  111. 

Radiological  Society  of  North  America,  Inc.,  The, 
founded  in  1915  to  promote  the  study  and  practical 
application  of  radiology  in  all  of  its  aspects;  to  pro- 
vide meetings  for  reading  and  the  dissemination  of 
knowledge;  to  maintain  a  journal;  to  maintain  a  li- 
brary and  a  museum;  to  create  a  closer  fellowship 
among  radiologists  and  closer  cooperation  between 
radiology  and  members  of  other  branches  of  medi- 
cine and  the  allied  sciences.  Membership:  3,297. 
President,  Laurence  L.  Bobbins,  M.D.;  Secretary- 
Treasurer,  Donald  S.  Childs,  M.D.  Address:  713 
East  Genesee  St.,  Syracuse  2,  N.Y. 

Red  Cross.  See  RED  CROSS  article  on  both  national 
and  international  organizations. 

Religion  and  Labor  Council  of  America,  chartered 
for  intergroup  education  between  church  and  labor 
leaders  of  afl  faiths  by  New  York  State  Regents, 
1956,  continuing  the  National  Religion  and  Labor 
Foundation,  organized  1931.  Charters  Religion  and 
Labor  Fellowships  in  industrial  centers;  holds  re- 
ligion-labor conferences;  works  with  theological 
seminary  students:  annually  gives  Social  Justice 
Award,  presented  for  1957  to  the  AFL-CIO  Ethical 
Practices  Committee.  Publishes  Religion  and  Labor 
(monthly).  Supported  by  individual  and  group 
members.  Honorary  Presidents,  Dr.  John  Haynes 
Holmes,  Joseph  Schlossberg;  Co-Chairmcn,  Roy  Mc- 
Corkel  (Religion),  John  G.  Ramsay  (Labor);  Exec- 
utive Director,  Dr.  Glair  M.  Cook;  Field  Director, 
Rev.  Alex  E.  Dandar;  Treasurer,  Al  Whitehouse. 
Executive  Board  of  48  labor  leaders  and  clergymen. 
Address:  3498  North  High  St.,  Columbus  14,  Ohio. 
Research  Corporation,  incorporated  under  New 
York  laws  in  1912  to  provide  means  for  advancement 
of  technical  and  scientific  investigation.  It  derives 
income  from  its  wholly-owned  subsidiary  Research- 
Cottrell,  Inc.,  manufacturers  of  Cottrell  electrical 
precipitators  and  cyclo-trell  and  Aerodyne  dust  col- 
lectors, and  engineers  in  industrial  gas  handling;  and 
from  royalties  on  patent  licenses.  The  Corporation 
provides  for  the  development  of  patent  royalties 
under  general  agreements  with  some  100  colleges 
and  universities.  Net  earnings  are  contributed  as  free 
grants  to  colleges  and  universities  to  support  funda- 
mental scientific  research.  President,  J.  William 
Hinkley;  Secretary  and  Director  of  Grants,  Charles 
H.  Schauer.  Address:  405  Lexington  Ave.,  New 
York  17,  N.Y.  Plant:  Bound  Brook,  N.J. 

Reserve  Officers  Association  of  the  United  States, 
founded  in  1922  to  support  and  promote  the  de- 
velopment of  a  military  policy  for  toe  United  States 
that  will  provide  adequate  national  security.  Mem- 
bership: 65,000.  President,  Col.  John  W.  Richard- 
son, AFRes.;  Treasurer,  Col.  William  E.  Schooley; 
Executive  Director.  Colonel  John  T.  Carlton,  US- 
AR.  Address:  2517  Connecticut  Ave.  NW,  Wash- 
ington, D,C. 


Reynolds  Foundation,  Inc.,  2.  Smith,  was  established 
in  1936  by  Richard  J.  Reynolds,  Mary  Reynolds 
Babcock,  and  Nancy  Reynolds  Bagley  for  charitable 
and  civic  purposes  within  the  State  of  North  Caro- 
lina. The  foundation  operates  through  grants, 
mainly  in  the  field  of  health  and  education,  with 
Wake  Forest  College  being  the  principal  benefi- 
ciary. Assets  as  of  Dec.  31,  1958,  were  approxi- 
mately $45  million.  Total  grants  $10,935,323.  Total 
administrative  expenses  $45.282.  Secretary,  Stratton 
Coyner,  1206  Reynolds  Bldg.,  Winston-Salem  3, 
N.C. 

Rockefeller  Foundation,  The,  chartered  in  1913  "to 
promote  the  well-being  of  mankind  throughout  the 
world."  The  Rockefeller  Foundation  seeks  to  ad- 
vance its  purpose  through  grants  to  universities,  re- 
search institutes,  and  other  qualified  agencies  con- 
ducting work  within  the  scope  of  its  program.  Oper- 
ating programs  in  virology  and  agriculture  are  usu- 
ally carried  on  in  cooperation  with  the  governments 
of  the  countries  concerned,  and  Foundation  support 
is  generally  of  an  initial  character  for  the  purpose  of 
demonstration.  Both  the  income  and  principal  of 
the  Foundation's  general  fund  are  available  for  ap- 
propriation. The  market  value  of  the  principal  fund, 
at  Dec.  31,  1959,  was  $518,219,214.  Total  appro- 
priations from  the  establishment  of  the  Foundation 
through  1959  amounted  to  $669,225,406.  An  inde- 
pendent board  of  21  unsalaried  trustees  controls 
Foundation  policy.  In  1959  appropriations  totaling 
$34,189,340  were  made  for  medical  and  natural  sci- 
ences, agricultural  sciences,  social  sciences,  humani- 
ties, and  general  and  administrative  purposes. 
Fellowships  numbering  291  became  active  in  1959. 

Officers  (1959):  Dean  Rusk,  President;  Lindsley 
F.  Kimball  and  J.  George  Harrar,  Vice  Presidents; 
Flora  M.  Rhind,  Secretary.  Address:  111  West  50th 
St.,  New  York  20,  N.Y. 

Rockefeller  Institute,  founded  in  1901  by  John  D. 
Rockefeller,  Sr.,  to  conduct  and  encourage  investiga- 
tions in  the  medical  and  related  sciences  and  to 
make  knowledge  in  these  fields  available  for  the 
commonweal.  In  1955  it  became  a  graduate  univer- 
sity awarding  Ph.D.  and  Med.Sc.D.  degrees,  with 
full-time  faculty  of  150  and  19  visiting  professors 
in  the  academic  year  1958-59.  Publications:  Journal 
of  Experimental  Medicine;  Journal  of  General  Physi- 
ology; Journal  of  Biophysical  and  Biochemical  Ci/- 
tolosy;  Studies  from  the  Rockefeller  Institute  for 
Medical  Research;  The  Quarterly;  Annual  Report. 
Chairman,  Board  of  Trustees,  David  Rockefeller- 
President,  Detlev  W.  Bronk.  Address:  York  Ave  and 
66th  St.,  New  York  21,  N.Y. 

Rosenwald  Foundation,  The  Letting  J.,  established 
Dec.  20,  1937,  for  purposes  wholly  charitable,  edu- 
cational, philanthropic,  and  civic.  It  is  managed  by 
a  Board  of  Trustees  and  meetings  are  held  at  least 
semiannually.  President,  Julius  Rosenwald  II;  Secre- 
tary, D.  Hays  Solis-Cohen.  Address:  Jenkintown,  Pa. 

Rosicrucion  Order,  AMORC  (Ancient,  Mystical  Order 
Rosae  Crucis),  had  its  traditional  founding  in  Egypt, 
began  activities  again  in  the  16th  century,  and  came 
to  America  in  1694.  The  purposes  of  the  order  are 
to  work  constructively  toward  peace,  tolerance,  and 
enlightenment,  and  the  suppression  of  superstition 
and  ignorance.  As  a  part  of  its  educational  work,  the 
Rosicrucian  Order  maintains  a  museum,  art  gallery, 
and  planetarium  open  to  the  public.  Imperator  and 
Chief  Executive,  Ralph  M.  Lewis;  Supreme  Secre- 
tary, Cecil  A.  Poole.  Address:  Rosicrucian  Park,  San 
Jose,  Calif. 

Rotary  International,  the  worldwide  organization  of 
all  Rotary  Clubs,  the  first  of  which  was  formed  in 
Chicago,  HI.,  in  1905.  Rotary  is  a  world  fellowship 
of  business  and  professional  executives  who  meet 
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together  to  further  the  "Ideal  of  Service/'  which  is 
thoughtfulness  of  and  helpfulness  to  others  in  busi- 
ness and  community  life,  and  to  promote  interna- 
tional understanding.  During  1059,  three  new  coun- 
tries were  added  to  Rotary 's  roster:  British  Guiana, 
French  Polynesia  and  Nepal.  Since  1947  Rotary 
Foundation  Fellowships  for  one  year  of  study  abroad 
as  Rotary  ambassadors  of  good  will  have  been 
awarded  to  1,195  outstanding  university  graduates 
from  66  countries  for  study  in  44  countries,  with 
grants  in  excess  of  $3  million.  Membership:  10,300 
Rotary  clubs  in  114  countries  with  a  membership  in 
excess  of  481,000  Rotarians.  President,  Harold  T. 
Thomas.  General  Secretary,  George  R.  Means, 
Evanston,  111.;  Treasurer,  Lloyd  Hollister,  Wilmette, 
111.  Address:  1600  Ridge  Ave.,  Evanston,  111. 

Rothamsted  Experimental  Station,  founded  in  1843. 
The  work  of  the  station  covers  most  problems  of 
arable  agriculture  but  can  be  divided  roughly  into 
four  main  groups:  soil  studies,  plant  growth,  control 
of  plant  pests  and  diseases,  and  statistics.  Research 
staff  (November  1959):  204;  total  staff,  472.  Di- 
rector, F.  C.  Bawden  Esq.,  M.A.,  F.R.S.;  Secretary, 
J.  B.  Bennett,  A.C.A.  Address:  Harpenaen,  Herts., 
England. 

Rowett  Research  Institute,  in  Bucksburn,  Aberdeen- 
shire,  Scotland,  was  founded  in  1914  for  the  promo- 
tion of  research  in  the  nutrition  of  animals  of  agri- 
cultural importance.  The  Institute  is  closely  associ- 
ated with  the  Commonwealth  Bureau  of  Animal 
Nutrition  whose  publication  Nutrition  Abstracts  it- 
Reviews  acts  as  an  information  service.  Director, 
D.  P.  Cuthbertson,  C.B.E.,  M.D.,  D.Sc.,  F.R.S.E.; 
Deputy  Director,  A.  T.  Phillipson,  M.A.,  M.R.C.V.S., 
Ph.D.,  F.R.S.E.;  Secretary  and  Treasurer,  Wm.  Mid- 
dleton,  N.D.A.  Staff:  scientific,  92;  total,  198.  Ad- 
dress: Bucksburn,  Aberdeenshire,  Scotland. 

Royal  Architectural  Institute  of  Canada,  founded  in 
1907  to  advance  the  science  and  practice  of  archi- 
tecture in  all  its  branches  and  to  further  the  welfare 
of  the  profession.  Publication:  Journal  of  the  R.A.- 
I.C.  (monthly).  Membership:  2,155.  President, 
Maunce  Payette;  Executive  Director,  Bobbins  El- 
liott. Address:  88  Met  calf  e  St.,  Ottawa,  Canada. 

Royal  Canadian  Academy  of  Arts,  founded  in  1880 
for  tne  encouragement,  improvement,  and  cultiva- 
tion of  the  arts  of  painting,  sculpture,  architecture, 
and  design.  Membership:  35  academicians  and  69 
associates.  For  1959,  President,  Charles  F.  Comfort; 
Vice  President,  Franklin  Arbuckle;  Honorary  Trea- 
surer, Harold  Beament;  Secretary-Treasurer,  Wini- 
fred M.  Finley.  Address:  63  Warland  Ave.,  Toronto 
6,  Ont. 

Royal  Canadian  Geographical  Society,  The,  founded 
in  1929  to  advance  geographical  knowledge,  and  to 
disseminate  information  on  the  geography,  re- 
sources, and  people  of  Canada.  Publication:  Cana- 
dian Geographical  Journal.  Membership:  10,379. 
President,  Maj.-Gen.  H.  A.  Young;  Executive  Secre- 
tary and  Editor,  Maj.-Gen.  W.  J.  Megill.  Address: 
54  Park  Ave.,  Ottawa  4,  Canada. 

Royal  Canadian  Institute,  founded  in  1849,  received 
a  Royal  Charter  in  1851  for  the  promotion  of  science 
and  the  spread  of  knowledge  of  the  results  of  scien- 
tific research.  Annual  publication:  Transactions.  A 
scholarship  in  the  natural  sciences  is  awarded  an- 
nually to  a  student  in  his  or  her  final  undergraduate 
year  at  a  Canadian  university.  Membership:  2,200. 
President,  A.  E.  Parks,  B.A.,  M.D.,  F.R.C.P.(C.), 
F.A.C.P.;  Executive  Secretary,  Mrs.  Florence  C. 
Rawlings.  Address:  191  College  St.,  Toronto  2  B, 
Canada. 

Itoyal  Geographical  Society,  founded  in  1830  for  the 
promotion  and  diffusion  of  geographical  knowledge. 
Membership:  about  6,500  Fellows,  200  Associate 


members.  The  Council  submits  annually,  for  H.M. 
The  Queen's  approval,  recommendations  for  two 
Royal  Medals  and  makes  other  awards  for  explora- 
tion and  research.  Publications:  The  Geographical 
Journal  (quarterly);  Research  Series;  various  pam- 
phlets, reproductions  of  early  maps,  etc.  President, 
The  Right  Hon.  Lord  Nathan,  P.C..  T.D.,  D.L., 
F.S.A.;  Hon.  Secretaries,  Dr.  E.  Hindle,  F.R.S.  and 
Dr.  E.  W.  H.  Briault;  Director  and  Secretary,  L.  P. 
Kirwan,  C.M.G..  T.D.;  Librarian  and  Map  Curator, 
G.  R.  Crone.  Address:  1  Kensington  Gore,  London 
S.W.7,  England. 

Royal  Institute  of  British  Architects,  founded  in  1834, 
granted  the  first  Royal  Charter  in  1837  by  King 
William  IV  "for  the  general  advancement  of  civil 
architecture  and  for  promoting  and  facilitating  the 
acquirement  of  the  knowledge  of  the  various  Arts 
ana  Sciences  connected  therewith."  The  Royal  In- 
stitute's library  consists  of  some  65,000  books  and 
periodicals  on  science,  technology,  and  the  arts.  It 
also  possesses  a  very  large  collection  of  architectural 
drawings.  Of  the  18,000  Fellows,  Associates,  and 
Licentiates  of  the  Institute,  over  3,000  work  over- 
seas. Secretary,  Gordon  Ricketts,  M.A.(Oxon).  Ad- 
dress: 66  Portland  PL,  London  W.I.  England. 

Royal  Institution  of  Great  Britain,  founded  in  1799 
for  tne  promotion  of  science  and  the  diffusion  and 
extension  of  useful  knowledge.  Membership:  1,100. 
President.  Lord  Brabazon  of  Tara;  Treasurer,  W. 
E.  Schall;  Secretary,  Sir  Harold  Spencer  Jones; 
Resident  Professor  and  Director  of  the  Davy  Fara- 
day Laboratory,  Sir  Lawrence  Bra^g.  Address:  21 
Albemarle  St.,  London  W.I,  Eng" 


Royal  Photographic  Society,  founded  in  1853  to  pro- 
mote the  general  advancement  of  photographic  sci- 
ence and  its  applications  and  to  facilitate  the  ex- 
change of  information  and  ideas  on  these  subjects 
among  the  members  of  the  Society  and  otherwise. 
Membership:  6,700;  Fellows,  700;  Associates,  2,000; 
Ordinary  Members,  4,000.  President.  Miss  Margaret 
Harker;  Honorary  Treasurer,  John  Chear;  Secretary, 
L.  E.  Hallett.  Address:  16  Princes  Gate,  London 
S.W.7,  England. 

Royal  Society,  The,  founded  in  1660  for  the  "Pro- 
motion of  Natural  Knowledge,"  i.e.,  the  furtherance 
of  pure  science.  Fellows:  600  (of  whom  25  are 
elected  every  year ) ;  foreign  members:  61  ( of  whom 
four  are  elected  every  year).  Publications:  Philo- 
sophical Transactions;  Proceedings;  Biographical 
Memoirs  of  Fellows  of  the  Royal  Society  ( annual ) ; 
Notes  and  Records;  "fear  Book  of  the  Royal  Society 
(annual);  and  other  occasional  publications.  Presi- 
dent, Sir  Cyril  Hinshelwood;  Treasurer,  Sir  William 
Penney;  Secretaries,  Sir  Lindor  Brown  (biological 
sciences)  and  Professor  W.  V.  D.  Hodge  (physical 
sciences).  Address:  Burlington  House,  London  W.I, 
England. 

Royal  Society  of  Arts,  founded  in  1754  for  the  en- 
couragement of  arts,  manufactures,  and  commerce. 
Membership:  6,200.  President,  H.R.H.  Prince  Philip, 
the  Duke  of  Edinburgh;  Secretary,  K.  W.  Luck- 
hurst.  Address:  John  Adam  St.,  Adelphi,  London 
W.C.2,  England. 

Roval  Society  of  Canada,  The,  founded  in  1881  by 
the  then  Governor-General  to  encourage  studies  and 
investigations  in  literature  and  science;  to  publish 
transactions  containing  records  of  the  work  per- 
formed, original  papers,  and  memoirs  of  merit;  to 
offer  prizes  for  valuable  papers  on  subjects  related 
to  Canada;  to  aid  researches  already  begun  and 
sufficiently  advanced  to  render  their  ultimate  value 
probable.  During  the  past  78  years  the  Society  has 
used  its  influence  with  government  and  with  the 
public  to  promote  the  development  of  a  large  num- 
ber of  institutions  important  to  the  country  s  Intel- 
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lectual  life,  among  these  the  National  Museum,  the 
Public  Archives  of  Canada,  the  Historic  Sites  and 
Monuments,  the  National  Gallery  of  Canada,  the 
Dominion  Astrophysical  Observatory,  and  the  Na- 
tional Library.  Membership:  514.  President,  Dr. 
H.  G.  Thode;  Executive  Secretary,  Mrs.  L6a  Me"- 
tivier.  Address:  National  Research  Building,  Ottawa 
2,  Canada. 

Royal  Society  of  Medicine,  founded  in  1805  "for  the 
cultivation  and  promotion  of  physic  and  surgery  and 
of  the  branches  of  science  connected  with  them." 
Services  include  a  comprehensive  medical  library, 
organization  of  meetings,  publication  of  a  monthly 
journal,  and  a  medical  photographic  unit.  Member- 
ship, home  and  overseas:  11,000.  President,  Sir 
Geoffrey  Marshall;  Secretary,  R.  T.  Hewitt.  Ad- 
dress: 1  Wimpole  St.,  London  W.I,  England. 

Russell  Sag*  Foundation,  established  in  1907  for  the 
improvement  of  social  and  living  conditions  in  the 
United  States.  The  Foundation  now  conducts  a  re- 
search and  consultation  program  to  increase  the  use 
of  social  science  principles  in  social  practice.  The 
book  value  of  assets,  Sept.  30,  1959,  was  $18,097,- 
148;  the  market  value  of  securities  held  was  approxi- 
mately $27.5  million.  Income  from  investments  for 
the  year  was  $869,722.  Publications  during  1959: 
An  Experiment  in  Mental  Patient  Rehabilitation, 
Henry  J.  Meyer  and  Edgar  F.  Borgatta;  Philan- 
thropy in  England,  W.  K.  Jordan;  Sociology  and  the 
Military  Establishment,  Morris  Janowitz;  Education 
for  Child  Rearing,  Orville  G.  Brim,  Jr.;  and  Annual 
Report  of  Russell  Sage  Foundation,  1958-59.  Forty- 
three  research  or  training  projects  active  during  the 
Foundation's  year  1958-59  are  listed  in  its  annual 
report.  Chairman  of  the  Board,  Eli  Whitney  Debe- 
voise;  President,  Donald  Young.  Address:  505  Park 
Ave.,  New  York  22,  N.Y. 

Save  the  Children  Federation,  Inc.,  a  nonprofit  organ- 
ization serving  children  without  regard  to  race, 
creed,  or  color.  Incorporated  under  the  laws  of  the 
State  of  New  York  in  1932,  registered  with  the  U.S. 
State  Department  Advisory  Committee  on  Volun- 
tary Foreign  Aid,  it  conducts  a  program  of  commu- 
nity self-help  projects  for  children  in  underprivi- 
leged areas;  arranges  and  administers  sponsorship  of 
individual  children,  babies,  and  schools;  collects 
clothing  for  welfare  and  disaster  relief.  It  works  in 
the  southern  mountains  and  with  Indians  in  the 
United  States  and  in  12  countries  overseas.  Chair- 
man, E.  C.  Kip  Finch;  President,  Richard  P.  Saun- 
ders.  Address:  Boston  Post  Rd.,  Norwalk,  Conn. 

Science  Service,  founded  in  1921  as  a  nonprofit  in- 
stitution for  popularization  of  science,  with  trustees 
nominated  by  the  National  Academy  of  Sciences, 
the  National  Research  Council,  the  A.A.A.S.,  the 
E.  W.  Scripps  Estate,  and  the  journalistic  profes- 
sion. Its  activities  include  press  service  for  news- 
papers and  magazines;  publication  of  Science  News 
Letter  (weekly),  Chemistry  (monthly),  and  Things 
of  Science  (monthly);  conduct  of  radio  programs; 
sponsorship  of  25,000  Science  Clubs  of  America  in 
secondary  schools;  conduct  of  the  National  Science 
Talent  Search  and  National  Science  Fair;  editing  of 
books;  preparation  of  experimental  kits,  etc.  Direc- 
tor, Watson  Davis.  Address:  1719  N  St.  NW,  Wash- 
ington 6,  D.C. 

Scientific  Research  Society  of  America  (RESA),  founded 
in  1947  to  encourage  original  investigation  in  sci- 
ence, pure  and  applied,  especially  in  industrial  and 
governmental  organizations.  Membership:  8,000. 
Chairman,  Edward  R.  Weidlein;  Director  and  Trea- 
surer, Donald  B.  Prentice.  Address:  56  Hillhouse 
Ave.,  New  Haven,  Conn. 

Scripps  Institution  of  Oceanography,  founded  in 
1892  under  the  leadership  of  Professor  W.  E.  Ritter 


as  a  seaside  laboratory  of  the  University  of  Cali- 
fornia, Department  of  Zoology.  With  support  from 
Miss  E.  B.  Scripps  and  Mr.  E.  W.  Scripps  it  con- 
tinued as  a  private  foundation  until  1912  when  it 
became  part  of  the  University  of  California.  By  1925 
the  scope  of  the  research  program  had  broadened  to 
include  all  aspects  of  the  study  of  the  sea.  In  ad- 
dition to  its  research  activities  the  Institution  is 
the  principal  world  center  for  training  oceanogra- 
phers.  The  research  staff  includes  more  than  100 
specialists  in  marine  biology,  geology,  chemistry, 
and  physics.  Average  enrollment:  50  graduate  stu- 
dents. Facilities:  seven  ocean-going  research  vessels, 
two  laboratory  buildings,  research  library  (30,000 
volumes),  and  aquarium.  Director,  Dr.  Roger  R. 
Revelle.  Address:  University  of  California,  La  Jolla, 
Calif. 

Seeing  Eye,  Inc.,  The,  founded  in  1929  "to  train 
dogs  to  guide  blind  persons;  to  obtain  dogs  for  such 
purpose  by  purchase,  gift,  breeding,  raising,  or 
otherwise:  to  train  and  teach  instructors  in  the  sci- 
ences ana  technique  of  educating  dogs  as  guides 
for  blind  persons;  and  to  educate  and  to  train  blind 
persons  in  the  proper  use  and  handling  of  the 
trained  dogs."  A  national  philanthropy  supported 
through  annual  memberships,  public  contributions, 
and  bequests.  Membership:  15,000.  President,  James 
Carey;  Treasurer,  Elliott  Averett;  Executive  Vice 
President,  George  Werntz,  Jr.,  Morristown,  N.J. 

Shriners  Imperial  Council  (The  Imperial  Council 
of  the  Ancient  Arabic  Order  of  the  Nobles  of  the 
Mystic  Shrine  for  North  America),  founded  in  New 
York,  N.Y.,  in  1872,  is  a  governing  body  of  166 
local  Temples  located  in  cities  throughout  North 
America.  Membership:  850,000.  It  is  the  parent 
organization  of  the  charity  work  of  the  Shrine 
known  as  Shriners  Hospitals  for  Crippled  Children, 
which  comprise  17  hospitals  for  crippled  children 
under  15.  Many  thousands  of  underprivileged  chil- 
dren have  been  cured  or  helped  by  their  visits  to 
Shriners  Hospitals.  Imperial  Potentate,  Dr.  Clayton 
F.  Andrews  of  Lincoln,  Nebr.;  Chairman  of  the 
Board  of  Trustees,  Galloway  Calhoun  of  Tyler,  Tex.; 
Imperial  Recorder-Secretary,  George  M.  Saunders. 
Address:  35  East  Wacker  Dr.,  Chicago  1,  111. 

Simpler  Spelling  Association,  formed  in  1946  by  a 
merger  of  Spelling  Reform  Association,  founded 
1876,  and  Simplified  Spelling  Board,  founded  1906. 
to  work  for  the  improvement  of  English 
ng.  Between  1906  and  1919,  received  more 

$250,000  from  Andrew  Carnegie.  Cooperates 

actively  with  Simplified  Spelling  Society  of  Great 
Britain  (34  Cranbourn  St.,  London  W.C.2,  Eng- 
land). Publications  of  all  four  organizations  are 
available  through  the  secretary.  President,  Ralph  D. 
Owen;  Secretary,  Godfrey  Dewey.  Address:  Lake 
Placid  Club,  Essex  County,  N.Y. 

Sister  Elizabeth  Kenny  Foundation,  founded  1943. 
Program  of  treatment  of  acute  poliomyelitis  accord- 
ing to  techniques  developed  by  the  late  Sister  Kenny 
expanded  in  recent  years  to  provide  complete  reha- 
bilitation services  for  persons  of  all  ages  with  nerve, 
muscle,  or  joint  disabilities,  regardless  of  race,  creed, 
or  financial  circumstances.  Program  includes  train- 
ing of  doctors,  physiotherapists,  occupational  ther- 
apists, and  nurses  in  the  techniques  and  application 
of  Kenny  methods;  training  of  technical  specialists; 
and  research  into  the  causes,  nature,  and  treatment 
of  poliomyelitis  and  other  neuro-muscular  disorders. 
Foundation  operates  centers  across  the  country. 
Activities  financed  by  public  contributions.  Presi- 
dent, R.  Bruce  Reinecker;  Secretary,  Phil  G.  Kraft; 
Treasurer,  A.  T.  Ridinger;  National  Executive  Di- 
rector, Marvin  L.  Kline.  Address:  2400  Foshay 
Tower,  Minneapolis  2,  Minn. 
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Sloan  Foundation,  Alfred  F.,  incorporated  in  1936. 
Primarily  a  grant-making  institution,  it  supplies 
funds  for  accredited  projects  in  education  and  re- 
search. On  Aug.  31,  1959,  capital  assets  had  a  mar- 
ket value  of  $216.2  million.  Total  expenditures  for 
1958  were  $6,208,000.  Included  among  the  activi- 
ties supported  are:  Challenge  Magazine,  a  highway 
safety  project,  research  projects  in  economics,  a 
postgraduate  development  program  for  industrial 
management,  an  undergraduate  scholarship  pro- 
gram, a  project  to  improve  high  school  physics 
teaching,  and  grants  for  education  and  research  in 
hospital  administration.  Special  grants  in  1959  in- 
clude: $500,000  to  the  Lincoln  Center,  $100,000  to 
the  California  Institute  of  Technology,  and  $500,000 
to  Dartmouth  College.  President,  Alfred  P.  Sloan. 
Jr.;  Vice  President  and  Executive  Director,  Arnold 
J.  Zurcher.  Address:  630  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York  20, 
N.Y. 

Smithsonian  Institution.  See  article  on  SMITHSONIAN 
INSTITUTION. 

Soaring  Society  of  America,  Inc.,  The,  founded  in 
1932  to  foster  and  promote  all  phases  of  gliding  and 
soaring  on  a  national  and  international  basis.  Mem- 
bership: 2,258.  President,  Dr.  Hamer  Selvidge;  Vice 
Presidents,  Paul  A.  Schweizer  and  Joseph  C.  Lin- 
coln; Secretary,  Joseph  M.  Robertson;  Treasurer, 
Bertha  M.  Ryan.  Address:  Office  of  Executive  Secre- 
tary, Lloyd  M.  Licher,  P.O.  Box  66071,  Los  Angeles 
66,  Calif . 

Social  Science  Research  Council,  founded  in  1923  (in- 
corporated 1924 )  to  advance  knowledge  of  human 
relations  through  scientific  research.  Membership: 
30.  Board  Chairman,  Malcolm  M.  Willey;  President, 
Pendleton  Herring;  Vice  President,  Paul  Webbink. 
Address:  230  Park  Ave.,  New  York  17,  N.Y. 

Social  Science  Research  Council  of  Canada,  founded 
in  1940,  to  promote  research  in  the  social  sciences  in 
Canada.  Membership  of  21  includes  one  representa- 
tive each  from  the  Canadian  Historical  Association, 
Canadian  Political  Science  Association,  Canadian 
Psychological  Association,  and  Canadian  Association 
of  Geographers;  four  associate  members  from  gov- 
ernment service;  and  the  Chairman  of  the  Humani- 
ties Research  Council  of  Canada.  Chairman,  1959- 
60,  E.  F.  Beach;  Secretary-Treasurer,  John  E. 
Bobbins,  661  Island  Park  Dr.,  Ottawa,  Canada.  TTie 
council  conducts  a  program  of  grants-in-aid  of  re- 
search and  publication,  and  special  projects  from 
time  to  time;  and  publishes  a  biennial  report. 

Societ*  Internationale  de  Offense  Sociale,  founded  at 
Liege,  Belgium,  in  1949,  has  for  its  aim  the  study  of 
the  best  means  of  combating  criminality.  Approxi- 
mately 1,000  persons  have  participated  in  the  vari- 
ous congresses  and  sessions  of  the  Society,  repre- 
senting 30  countries.  Publication:  Bulletin  de  la 
Sociew  Internationale  de  Defense  Sociale.  President, 
F.  Gramatica;  Secretary  General,  H.  F.  Chazal; 
Treasurer  Mile.  Yvonne  Marx.  Address:  28,  rue 
Saint-Guillaume,  Paris  7,  France. 

Society  for  American  Archaeology,  founded  in  1935 
to  promote  and  stimulate  interest  and  research  in 
the  archaeology  of  the  American  continents;  to  serve 
as  a  bond  among  those  interested  in  American  ar- 
chaeology, and  to  aid  in  directing  their  efforts  into 
more  scientific  channels;  to  publish  their  results;  to 
aid  in  the  conservation  of  archaeological  data;  and 
to  foster  formation  and  welfare  of  local  societies. 
Officers  (1958-59):  President,  Jesse  D.  Jennings; 
Secretary,  David  A.  Baerreis;  Treasurer,  James  S. 
Swauger;  Editor  of  American  Antiquity  ( quarterly ) , 
Raymond  H.  Thompson.  Address:  c/o  Secretary, 
Sterling  Hall,  University  of  Wisconsin,  Madison  6, 
Wis. 

Society  of  Actuaries,  organized  in  1949  through  the 
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merger  of  the  Actuarial  Society  of  America  and  the 
American  Institute  of  Actuaries  to  advance  the 
knowledge  of  actuarial  science.  Membership:  1,083 
Fellows;  824  associates.  President,  Pearce  Shepherd; 
Secretary-Treasurer,  David  G.  Scott.  Publication: 
Society  of  Actuaries  Transactions.  Address:  208 
South  La  Salle  St.,  Chicago  4,  111. 

Society  of  American  Bacteriologists,  founded  in  1900. 
Membership:  6,000.  Annual  Meeting,  May  1-5, 
1960,  Philadelphia,  Pa.  President,  Charles  A.  Evans; 
Vice  President,  Herald  R.  Cox;  Secretary,  E.  M. 
Foster;  Treasurer,  J.  H.  Bailey;  Executive  Secretary, 
R.  W.  Sarber.  Address:  19875  Mack  Ave.,  Detroit 
36,  Mich. 

Society  of  American  Foresters,  founded  in  1900  to 
represent,  advance,  and  protect  the  interests  and 
standards  of  the  profession  of  forestry;  to  provide  a 
medium  of  exchange  of  professional  thought;  and 
to  promote  the  science,  practice,  and  standards  of 
forestry  in  America.  Publications:  Journal  of  For- 
estry, Forest  Science.  Membership:  12,000.  Execu- 
tive Secretary,  Henry  Clepper.  Address:  Mills  Build- 
ing, Washington  6,  D.C. 

Society  of  Automotive  Engineers,  Inc.  (S.A.E.),  founded 
in  1905  "to  promote  the  Arts,  Sciences,  Standards, 
and  Engineering  Practices  connected  with  the  de- 
sign, construction,  and  utilization  of  self-propelled 
mechanisms,  prime  movers,  components  thereof,  and 
related  equipment.  The  principal  means  for  accom- 
plishing this  object  shall  be  the  holding  of  meetings 
for  the  presentation  and  discussion  of  professional 
papers,  the  development  of  technical  reports  includ- 
ing engineering  standards  and  recommended  prac- 
tices, and  the  publication  and  distribution  of  same." 
President  (1960),  Harry  E.  Chesebrough.  Address: 
485  Lexington  Ave.,  New  York  17,  N.Y. 

Society  of  Naval  Architects  and  Marine  Engineers,  The, 
founded  in  1893  to  advance  the  art,  science,  and 
practice  of  naval  architecture,  shipbuilding,  and 
marine  engineering,  both  commercial  and  govern- 
mental, in  all  of  their  branches,  and  of  the  allied 
arts  and  sciences.  Publications:  Principles  of  Naval 
Architecture;  Marine  Engineering;  The  Shipbuild- 
ing Business  in  the  United  States  of  America;  De- 
sign and  Construction  of  Steel  Merchant  Ships; 
Hydrodynamics  in  Ship  Design.  Membership:  7,500. 
President,  Bear  Adm.  Albert  G.  Mumma,  USN 
( Bet. ) ;  Secretary,  W.  N.  Landers.  Address:  74  Trin- 
ity PL,  New  York  6,  N.Y. 

Sodalities  of  Our  Lady,  The,  founded  in  Rome,  Italy, 
in  1563,  are  religious  bodies  that  aim  at  Christian 
perfection  and  the  apostolate  according  to  the  state 
of  their  members,  a  consecrated  devotion  to  the 
Blessed  Virgin  Mary  being  the  characteristic  means 
toward  this  end.  There  are  approximately  80,000  of 
these  bodies  in  the  world  (18,900  in  the  United 
States).  This  office  publishes  monthly  The  Queens 
Work  (for  teen-age  Socialists);  Direction  (for  priest 
directors  and  brother,  nun,  and  lay  moderators,  and 
all  adult  Sodalists);  and  The  Junior  Sodalist  (for 
sub-teenagers).  These  associations  are  serviced  by 
an  International  Secretariat,  Borgo  Santo  Spirito  5, 
Rome,  Italy,  and  in  the  United  States  by  Tht 
Queen's  Work,  National  Sodality  Service  Center, 
3115  South  Grand  Blvd.,  St.  Louis  18,  Mo. 

Soroptimist  Clubs  (Soroptimist  Federation  of  the  Amer- 
icas, Inc.),  international  classified  service  clubs  for 
professional  and  executive  business  women.  Found- 
ed in  1921  at  Oakland,  Calif.,  thev  are  similar  to 
Rotary,  Kiwanis,  and  such  service  clubs  for  men.  In 
1958  there  were  some  750  clubs  in  the  Soroptimist 
Federation  of  the  Americas,  Inc.;  290  in  the  Federa- 
tion of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland;  and  205  in  the 
European  Federation.  Membership:  approximately 
35,000  in  these  three  federations  which  comprise  the 
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Soroptimist  International  Association.  Address:  1616 
Walnut  St,  Philadelphia  3,  Pa. 

Southern  Education  Foundation,  incorporated  in  1937 
from  the  George  Peabody  Fund  (1867),  John  F. 
Slater  Fund  (1882),  the  Anna  T.  Teanes  Fund  (1907), 
and  the  Virginia  Randolph  Fund  (1937).  The  South- 
ern Education  Foundation  was  founded  to  cooperate 
with  public  and  private  school  officials  and  others  in 
improving  educational  and  living  conditions  with 
special  regard  for  the  needs  of  the  Negro  race  in 
the  Southern  States  of  the  United  States.  President, 
Alexander  H.  Sands,  Jr.;  Vice  President  and  Execu- 
tive Director,  J.  C.  Dixon;  Secretary,  J.  C.  Dixon; 
Treasurer,  Manufacturers  Trust  Co.,  New  York,  N.Y. 
Address:  Office  of  Executive  Director,  811  Cypress 
St.  NE,  Atlanta  8,  Ca. 

Special  Libraries  Association,  founded  in  1909,  in- 
corporated in  1928,  by  librarians  of  business,  pro- 
fessional, governmental,  and  industrial  organizations 
to  promote  the  collection,  organization,  and  dis- 
semination of  information  in  specialized  fields.  Its 
program  includes  an  annual  convention  for  the  dis- 
cussion of  common  problems  by  experts  in  various 
fields  of  activity;  consultant  services  on  the  organi- 
zation and  administration  of  special  libraries;  pub- 
lication of  professional  and  bibliographical  tools  and 
manuals;  and  a  placement  service  for  members  and 
employers.  Chapters  established  on  a  geographical 
basis,  and  divisions  organized  in  accordance  with 
subject  interests  of  members,  implement  this  pro- 
gram. President,  Dr.  Burton  W.  Adkinson;  Trea- 
surer, Anne  L.  Nicholson;  Executive  Secretary,  Bill 
M.  Woods.  Address:  31  East  10th  St.,  New  York  3. 

Tax  Foundation,  Inc.,  founded  in  1937,  is  a  non- 
profit organization  engaged  in  research  on  govern- 
ment spending  and  taxation.  Its  purpose  is  to  aid  in 
the  development  of  more  efficient  government  at  less 
cost  to  the  taxpayer.  It  also  serves  as  a  national  infor- 
mation agency  for  organized  taxpayer  research 
groups  throughout  the  country.  Finances:  revenues 
derived  from  subscriptions  and  contributions  of  in- 
dividuals and  corporations.  Publications:  Tax  Re- 
view (monthly);  Monthly  Tax  Features,  Taxpayer 
News  (monthly);  Library  Bulletin  (monthly);  Facts 
and  Figures  on  Government  Finance  (biennial); 
Fiscal  Facts  (annual);  various  pamphlets,  studies, 
and  research  reports.  Chairman,  Charles  R.  Hook- 
President,  Roswell  Magill;  Vice  Chairman,  Claud 
Wampler;  Chairman,  Executive  Committee,  John 
W.  Hanes;  Vice  President,  Gordon  Grand;  Trea- 
surer, S.  Sloan  Colt;  Executive  Director,  Herbert  J. 
Miller;  Secretary,  Alfred  Parker.  Address:  30  Rocke- 
feller Plaza,  New  York  20,  N.Y. 

Theosophical  Society  in  America,  The,  chartered  in 
1886,  is  a  section  of  the  Theosophical  Society.  Its 
objects  are  to  form  a  nucleus  of  the  universal  broth- 
erhood of  humanity,  without  distinction  of  race, 
creed,  sex,  caste,  or  color;  to  encourage  the  study 
of  comparative  religion,  philosophy,  and  science- 
and  to  investigate  unexplained  laws  of  nature  and 
the  powers  latent  in  man.  Membership:  150  branches 
in  133  cities  in  the  United  States.  Publications:  The 
American  Theosophist  and  Discovery.  The  1959 
conference  was  held  in  Miami,  Fla.  National  Presi- 
dent, James  S.  Perkins.  Address:  Wheaton,  111. 

Town  Hall.  The,  founded  in  1894  as  The  League  for 
Political  Education,  became  The  Town  Hall,  Inc., 
in  1938.  In  1958,  it  was  merged  with  New  York 
University.  A  nonpartisan,  nonsectarian  institution 
working  toward  the  advancement  of  democracy 
through  a  well-rounded  educational  program,  it 
brings  to  the  public  music,  short  courses,  and  a  live 
theater  for  children.  Director,  Ormond  Drake;  As- 
sistant Director,  James  V.  Edwards.  Address:  123 
West  43rd  St.,  New  York  36,  N.Y. 


Twentieth  Century  Fund.  A  nonprofit  foundation  for 
scientific  research  and  public  education  on  economic 
and  social  problems.  It  was  founded  in  1919  and  en- 
dowed by  the  late  Edward  A.  Filene.  The  Fund's 
income,  administered  as  a  public  trust  by  a  board 
of  trustees,  is  devoted  to  its  own  activities  in  the 
field  of  economic  and  social  studies.  Chairman  of 
the  Board,  A.  A.  Berle,  Jr.;  Vice  Chairman,  Francis 
Biddle;  Treasurer,  H.  Chr.  Sonne.  Address:  41  East 
70th  St.,  New  York  21,  N.Y. 

Union  Mondial  pro  Interlingua  (UMI).  See  article  on 
INTERLTNGUA. 

Union  of  International  Associations,  founded  in  1910, 
is  the  only  Institute  in  the  world  which  studies  the 
development  and  mechanism  of  international  non- 
governmental relations.  Membership:  not  to  exceed 
100.  Some  240  international  organizations  registered 
as  corresponding  organizations.  The  Union  has  con- 
sultative status  with  Ecosoc  and  Unesco.  Publica- 
tions: Yearbook  of  International  Organizations;  In- 
ternational Institutions  and  International  Organi- 
zations (bibliography);  International  Associations 
(monthly),  containing  the  calendar  of  forthcoming 
international  meetings;  a  series  of  booklets  entitled 
Documents  for  the  Study  of  International  Non-Gov- 
ernmental Relations;  International  Congresses  from 
1681  to  1899  (chronological  list);  and  Directory  of 
Periodicals  Published  by  International  Organiza- 
tions. President,  Senator  Et.  de  la  Vallee  Poussin; 
Vice  Presidents,  Sir  Ramaswami  Mudaliar,  Pierre 
Vasseur;  General  Secretary,  G.  P.  Speeckaert.  Ad- 
dress: Palais  d'Egmont,  Brussels  I,  Belgium. 

United  Church  Women,  a  General  Department  of  the 
National  Council  of  the  Churches  of  Christ  in  the 
U.S.A.  Its  purpose  is  "to  unite  church  women  in 
their  allegiance  to  their  Lord  and  Saviour,  Jesus 
Christ,  through  a  program  looking  to  their  integra- 
tion in  the  total  life  and  work  of  the  church  and  to 
the  building  of  a  world  Christian  Community." 
President,  Mrs.  William  Sale  Terrell;  General  Di- 
rector, Mrs.  W.  Murdoch  MacLeod.  Address:  475 
Riverside  Drive,  New  York  27,  N.Y. 

United  Nations  Correspondents  Association,  founded 
in  Tune  1948,  to  maintain  and  protect  the  freedom 
ana  prestige  of  press,  radio,  and  television  corre- 
spondents in  all  their  relations  with  the  United  Na- 
tions. Membership:  200.  President,  Pauline  Fred- 
erick (NBC);  Secretary,  Michael  Littlejohns  (Reu- 
ters). Address:  Room  C-316,  United  Nations,  New 
York,  N.Y. 

United  Service  Organizations,  Inc.  (USO),  established 
in  February  1941,  is  a  federation  of  voluntary  agen- 
cies to  serve  the  needs  of  men  and  women  in  the 
armed  forces.  Member  agencies  of  USO  are  the 
Young  Men's  Christian  Associations,  the  National 
Catholic  Community  Service,  the  National  Jewish 
Welfare  Board,  the  Young  Women's  Christian  Asso- 
ciation, the  Salvation  Army,  and  the  National  Trav- 
elers Aid  Association.  Attendance  at  USO-sponsored 
activities  during  1959  totaled  more  than  42,000,000. 
Officers:  Harvey  S.  Firestone,  Jr.,  Chairman  of  the 
Corporation;  Holgar  J.  Johnson,  President;  Edwin 
E.  Bond,  Executive  Director.  Publication:  USO 
News.  Address:  237  East  52nd  St.,  New  York  22. 

United  States  Conference  of  Mayors,  The,  founded  in 
1932  to  improve  municipal  administration  through- 
out the  United  States.  To  this  end  the  conference 
works  to  provide  interchange  of  information  and 
experience  between  the  major  municipalities  of  the 
country,  and  to  foster  relationships  on  mutual  prob- 
lems between  the  Federal  government  and  the  cities. 
Membership:  300  major  American  cities.  President, 
Richard  J.  Daley,  Mayor  of  Chicago;  Executive  Di- 
rector, Harry  R.  Betters.  Address:  1707  H  St.  NW., 
Washington  6,  D.C. 
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United  State*  Council  off  the  International  Chamber  off 
Commerce,  an  association  of  private  commercial  en- 
terprises and  trade  organizations  representing  the 
American  business  community  in  the  International 
Chamber  of  Commerce.  The  Chamber  has  been  rec- 
ognized for  more  than  40  years  as  the  spokesman 
for  the  international  business  community  on  matters 
that  affect  private  commerce,  trade,  and  industry. 
The  International  Chamber  maintains  a  permanent 
representative  at  the  United  Nations  and  has  a 
special  consultative  status  with  the  United  Nations 
and  other  intergovernmental  organizations.  Chair- 
man. Philip  Cortney;  Executive  Director,  Lloyd  K. 
Neidlinger.  Address:  103  Park  Ave.,  New  York  17, 
N.Y. 

United  States  Junior  Chamber  of  Commerce,  an  organ- 
ization of  young  men  between  the  ages  of  21  and  35 
dedicated  to  leadership  training  through  civic  im- 
provement. Through  this  nonprofit  corporation  an 
opportunity  is  provided  for  personal  development 
and  achievement  through  the  intelligent  participa- 
tion in  the  affairs  of  the  community,  State,  nation, 
and,  through  Junior  Chamber  International  to  which 
it  belongs,  in  the  affairs  of  the  world  at  large.  Mem- 
bership: 200,000  in  3,700  communities.  President, 
Robert  H.  Clark,  Jr.;  Executive  Vice  President,  Ben 
L.  Swanson.  Address:  Boulder  Park,  Box  7,  Tulsa, 
Okla. 

United  States  Olympic  Association,  Inc.,  founded  in 
1921  and  incorporated  in  1950.  The  Association 
exercises  exclusive  jurisdiction  over  all  matters  per- 
taining to  the  participation  of  the  United  States  in 
the  Olympic  Games  and  in  the  Pan  American 
Games,  and  over  the  organization  of  the  Olympic 
Games  and  the  Pan  American  Games  when  cele- 
brated in  the  United  States;  selects  and  obtains  for 
the  United  States  the  most  competent  amateur 
representation  possible  in  the  competitions  and 
events  of  the  Olympic  Games  and  Pan  American 
Games.  Membership  includes  national  and  regional 
organizations  of  an  athletic,  patriotic,  cultural,  civic, 
educational,  or  benevolent  character  interested  in 
amateur  athletics.  President,  Kenneth  L.  Wilson; 
Vice-President,  Douglas  F.  Roby;  Secretary,  Asa  S. 
Bushnell;  Treasurer,  R.  Max  Ritter;  Counselor,  John 
T.  McGovern;  Publicity  Director,  Arthur  G.  Lentz; 
Executive  Director,  J.  Lyman  Bingham.  Address: 
57  Park  Ave.,  New  York  16,  N.Y. 

United  World  Federalists,  Inc.,  founded  in  1947,  to 
support  the  United  Nations  and  seek  such  amend- 
ments to  its  Charter  as  will  strengthen  it  into  a 
world  federation  with  necessary  powers  limited  to 
the  establishment  and  maintenance  of  law  and  order 
on  the  world  level.  Membership:  15,000.  Honorary 
President,  Norman  Cousins;  President,  Dr.  Charles 
C.  Price;  Chairman  of  Executive  Council,  A.  H. 
Parker,  Jr.;  Secretary,  J.  A.  Migel;  Treasurer,  Dun- 
can Spencer.  Address:  820  Thirteenth  St.  NW, 
Washington  5,  D.C. 

Universal  Esperanto  Association,  founded  in  1908  to 
foster  the  spread  of  the  International  Language  and 
to  further  its  practical  application.  Membership: 
28,000  in  1959;  29  affiliated  national  Esperanto  so- 
cieties and  20  specialized  international  organiza- 
tions. President,  Prof.  Dr.  Giorgio  Canuto  (Italy); 
Secretary  General,  Prof.  Dr.  Ivo  Lapenna  (Great 
Britain);  Administrative  Secretary,  Miss  M.  H. 
Vermaas  (Netherlands).  Address:  vEendrachtsweg, 
Rotterdam,  C,  the  Netherlands. 

Upjohn,  Unemployment  Trustee  Corporation,  W.  E., 
founded  in  1932  by  the  late  Dr.  W.  E.  Upjohn,  for 
purposes  which,  as  stated  in  the  Charter,  emphasize 
'research  into  the  causes  and  effects  of  unemploy- 
ment/' The  activities  of  the  Corporation  are  con- 
ducted mainly  through  the  WJC.  Upjohn  Institute 
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for  Employment  Research,  which  is  carrying  on  a 
research  and  service  program  on  employment  and 
unemployment.  Chairman  of  the  Board:  L.  N.  Up- 
john: Director:  Harold  C.  Taylor.  Address:  709 
South  Westnedge  Ave.,  Kalamazoo,  Mich. 

Wenner-Oren  Foundation  for  Anthropological  Research, 
a  nonprofit  organization  endowed  in  1941  by  Axel 
Leonard  Wenner-Gren  for  the  promotion  and  sup- 
port of  scientific,  charitable,  and  educational  enter- 
prises. Its  main  sphere  of  interest  is  the  encourage- 
ment and  support  of  research  in  anthropology  and 
closely  relatea  sciences.  During  the  year  ended  Tan. 
31, 1959,  a  total  of  93  grants  were  awarded,  includ- 
ing five  predoctoral  and  postdoctoral  fellowships. 
Projects  are  described  in  the  Annual  Report.  Presi- 
dent and  Director  of  Research,  Dr.  Paul  Fejos.  Ad- 
dress: 14  East  71st  St.,  New  York  21,  N.Y. 

Whitney  Foundation,  Helen  Hay,  established  in  1947 
to  stimulate  and  support  basic  research  in  rheumatic 
fever  and  rheumatic  heart  disease,  including  the 
study  of  connective  tissue  and  its  diseases.  Provides 
research  fellowships  and  responsible  investigator- 
ships  to  those  qualified  by  training  and  experience 
to  work  in  the  field  of  medicine  and  in  the  sciences 
basic  to  it.  President.  Mrs.  Charles  S.  Payson;  Secre- 
tary-Treasurer, Frederick  K.  Trask,  Jr.;  Chairman, 
Scientific  Advisory  Committee,  Dr.  Walter  Bauer; 
Executive  Secretary,  Dora  E.  Young.  Address:  525 
East  68th  St.,  New  York  21,  N.Y. 

Whitney  Foundation,  John  Hay  (formerly  Greenwood 
Foundation),  incorporated  in  1946  in  New  York 
State  for  the  purpose  of  promoting  the  development 
of  knowledge  and  the  application  thereof  to  the  im- 
provement of  social  welfare.  It  is  carrying  on  three 
programs  in  the  field  of  education:  Opportunity  Fel- 
lowships for  disadvantage*!  groups;  Whitney  Visit- 
ing Professors  program  for  retired  professors;  and 
Whitnev-Fulbnght  Visiting  Scholars  program.  Trus- 
tees: John  Hay  Whitney;  Betsey  Gushing  Whitney; 
Barkhe  McKee  Henry;  Anna  M.  Rosenberg;  Samuel 
C.  Park,  Jr.;  Frank  S.  Streeter.  Address:  630  Fifth 
Ave.,  New  York  20,  N.Y. 

Wildlife  Management  Institute,  founded  in  1946,  is 
dedicated  to  the  conservation,  restoration,  and  man- 
agement of  renewable  natural  resources  and  the  ap- 
plication of  sound  wildlife  practices  and  techniques 
on  both  public  and  pnvate  lands.  Membership:  746. 
President,  Ira  N.  Gabrielson;  Vice  President,  C.  R. 
Gutermuth;  Treasurer,  R.  W.  Webster.  Address: 
709  Wire  Building,  Washington  5,  D.C. 

Wistar  Institute  of  Anatomy  £  Biology,  The,  founded 
in  1892  for  the  preservation  and  free  exhibition  of 
the  museum  originally  known  as  the  Wistar  and 
Homer  Museum:  publication  of  original  scientific 
material;  research  in  biological  and  related  fields; 
etc.  Scientific  staff:  members,  associate  members, 
and  Fellows.  President,  Francis  Boyer;  Secretary, 
H.  Radclyffe  Roberts;  Director,  Hilary  Koprowslti. 
Address:  36th  St.  at  Spruce,  Philadelphia  4,  Pa. 

Women's  American  ORT  (Organization  for  Rehabilita- 
tion through  Training),  founded  in  1927  for  the  train- 
ing and  retraining  of  underprivileged  and  uprooted 
Jewish  people  in  technical  trades  and  agriculture 
so  that  they  may  become  useful,  wanted  citizens. 
More  than  100  trades  are  taught  in  500  ORT  instal- 
lations in  19  countries  throughout  the  world.  Mem- 
bership: 55,000.  President,  Mrs.  Joseph  C.  Gayl; 
Chairman  of  Executive  Committee,  Mrs.  Max  M. 
Rosenberg;  Treasurer,  Mrs.  Arnold  Loth;  Executive 
Director,  Nathan  Gould.  Address:  222  Fourth  Ave., 
New  York  3,  N.Y. 

Women's  Notional  Book  Association,  The,  founded  in 
1917.  Membership:  800.  Chapters  in  Chicago,  III, 
Cleveland,  Ohio,  Boston,  Mass.,  Nashville,  Tenn., 
and  New  York,  N.Y.  President:  Mrs.  Anne  J.  Richter, 
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c/o  R.  R.  Bowker,  62  West  45th  St,  New  York,  N.Y. 

Woodrow  Wikon  Foundation,  founded  in  1922  in 
recognition  of  the  national  and  international  ser- 
vices of  Woodrow  Wilson.  The  Foundation's  pro- 
gram furthers  the  Wilsonian  concept  of  international 
organization  and  cooperation.  Current  emphasis  is 
on  Wilson's  ideas  on  education.  President,  August 
Heckscher;  Executive  Director,  Julie  d'EstourneUes. 
Address:  45  East  65th  St.,  New  York  21,  N.Y. 

World  Association  of  Girl  Ouidos  and  OM  Scouts, 
founded  in  1928  to  promote  unity  of  purpose  and 
common  understanding  in  the  fundamental  princi- 
ples of  Girl  Guiding  and  Girl  Scouting  throughout 
the  world  and  to  encourage  friendship  among  girls 
of  all  nations  within  frontiers  and  beyond.  Mem- 
bership is  about  4.5  million  girls  in  a  total  of  44 
member  countries.  The  31st  Session  of  The  World 
Committee  was  held  in  London  Sept.  28-Oct  3, 
1959.  World  Chief  Guide:  Olave,  Lady  Baden- 
Powell,  G.B.E.  (U.K.);  Chairman,  World  Commit- 
tee, Countess  Estelle  Bernadotte  (Sweden);  Direc- 
tor, World  Bureau,  Dame  Leslie  Whateley,  D.B.E. 
(U.K.).  Address:  132  Ebury  St.,  London  S.W.I, 
England. 

World  Council  of  ChurdiM.  See  article  on  WORLD 
COUNCIL  OF  CHURCHES. 

World  Jowish  Congress,  founded  in  1936,  to  secure 
and  safeguard  the  rights  and  interests  of  Jews  and 
Jewish  communities  throughout  the  world.  The 
Congress  represents  its  affiliated  organizations  be- 
fore United  Nations  bodies  on  matters  of  concern 
to  the  Jewish  people  and  promotes  Jewish  cultural 
survival.  Membership:  organized  Jewish  groups  in 
more  than  60  countries.  President,  Dr.  Nahum 
Goldmann;  Director  of  International  Affairs  and 
Permanent  Representative  at  the  United  Nations, 
Dr.  Maurice  L.  Perlzweig.  Address:  Stephen  Wise 
Congress  House,  15  East  84th  Street,  New  York  28, 

World  Modkal  Association,  Tho  (Association  Medi- 
cale  Mondiale),  founded  in  1947  to  "promote  closer 
ties  among  the  national  medical  associations  and 
among  doctors  of  the  world  .  .  .  ;  organize  and  ex- 
change information  on  matters  of  interest  to  the 
medical  profession;  establish  relations  with,  and 
present  the  views  of  the  medical  profession  to  the 
WHO,  Unesco,  and  other  appropriate  bodies;  as- 
sist all  peoples  of  the  world  to  attain  the  highest 
possible  level  of  health  .  .  ."  Membership:  Na- 
tional Medical  Associations  of  56  countries.  Presi- 
dent, Dr.  Renaud  Lemieux  (Canada);  President- 
Elect,  Dr.  Paul  Eckel  (Germany);  Treasurer,  Dr. 
Ernst  Fromm  (Germany);  Secretary  General,  Dr. 
Louis  H.  Bauer  (U.S.);  Chairman  of  Council, 
Dr.  L.  R.  Mallen  (Australia);  Consultant  General,  Dr. 
T.  C.  Routley  (Canada).  Address:  10  Columbus 
Circle,  New  York  19,  N.Y. 

World  Poaco  Foundation,  Thof  founded  by  Edwin 
Ginn.  It  is  devoted  to  the  presentation  of  the  facts  of 
international  relations  in  clear  and  undistorted  form 
through  publishing  books  and  the  quarterly  journal, 
International  Organization,  as  well  as  through  con- 
ferences and  seminars  on  international  affairs.  The 
Foundation,  a  depository  library  of  the  United  Na- 
tions, is  also  publishing  a  series  of  syntheses  of  re- 
search on  the  behavior  of  Americans  toward  foreign 
issues  and  the  effectiveness  of  different  techniques 
in  expanding  their  understanding  of  and  participa- 
tion in  foreign-policy  matters.  Executive  Secretary, 
Alfred  O.  Hero.  Address:  40  Mt.  Vernon  St.,  Boston 
8,  Mass. 

World  Rehabilitation  Fund,  Inc.,  founded  in  1955  to 
promote  self-assistance  to  under-developed  areas  of 
the  world  in  organizing,  extending  and  im 
rehabilitation  services  for  the 


capped.  Funds  are  obtained  through  contributions 
from  corporations  and  foundations.  Program  con- 
ducted largely  through  grants  to  existing  interna- 
tional agencies  for  specific  projects.  President, 
Howard  A.  Rusk,  M.D.;  Secretary-Treasurer, 
Eugene  j.  Taylor.  Address:  400  East  34th  St.,  New 
York  16,  N.Y. 

World  Votorans  Fodwtion  (WVF),  founded  in  1950 
to  give  a  voice  in  the  defense  of  the  peace  to  those 
who  have  fought  in  war.  Membership:  145  associa- 
tions of  20  million  veterans  and  war  victims  from  38 
countries.  The  WVF  General  Assembly  meets  every 
two  years.  Publications:  World  Veteran  (monthly); 
Veterans  News  Service  ( fortnightly ) ;  Rehabilitation 
Bulletin;  technical  information  reports  on  rehabilita- 
tion; diverse  monographs,  reports,  and  brochures. 
Officers:  Honorary  President,  Vincent  Auriol;  Hon- 
orary Founding  President,  Albert  Morel;  Honorary 
Vice  Presidents,  Maj.  Ghulam  Husain  (Pakistan), 
Gen.  Miloje  Milojevic  (Yugoslavia),  Aw.  Pietro 
Ricci  (Italy);  President,  W.  Ch.  J.  M.  van  Lanschot 
(Holland).  Address:  16,  rue  Hamelin,  Paris  16, 
France. 

World  Young  Womon's  Christian  Association,  founded 
in  1894,  today  unites  YWCAs  in  over  60  countries. 
Its  program  and  policy  are  made  by  the  World 
YWCA  Council  which  meets  every  four  years  and  is 
representative  of  all  affiliated  YWCAs.  Its  function 
is  to  provide  activities  and  services  that  strengthen 
the  effectiveness  of  its  member  movements,  to  plan 
for  the  extension  of  the  YWCA  into  countries  where 
it  is  not  yet  established,  to  be  an  instrument  for 
cooperation  with  other  world  bodies,  and  to  carry 
out  special  projects  which  only  the  World  Associa- 
tion can  undertake.  Publications:  The  World  YWCA 
Monthly;  Les  Nouvelles;  The  Youth  Leaders  Bul- 
letin; The  YWCA  in  Action;  and  pamphlets  on  spe- 
cific subjects.  President,  The  Hon.  Isabel  G.  Catto; 
General  Secretary,  Elizabeth  Palmer;  Treasurer, 
Mme.  Edouard  Pictet.  Address:  37,  quai  Wilson, 
Geneva,  Switzerland. 

Young  Christian  Studonts,  Tho  (College  and  High 
School),  an  international  movement  of  students 
whose  purpose  is  to  transform  and  perfect  the  stu- 
dent environment,  making  it  more  possible  for  the 
student  to  lead  a  fully  Christian  life.  There  are  two 
separate  organizations,  one  for  each  age  group. 
Membership:  groups  in  over  100  cities  in  die  United 
States  and  in  45  foreign  countries.  United  States 
address:  1700  West  Jackson  Blvd.,  Chicago,  111. 
International  address:  27,  rue  Linn6,  Paris  5,  France. 

Young  Christian  Workers,  Tho,  an  organization  of 
young  working  people  between  the  ages  of  17  and 
30.  Members  meet  weekly  and  receive  leadership 
training  based  on  Christian  principles  through  ac- 
tually observing,  judging  and  acting  upon  work  and 
social  conditions  and  attitudes  harmfully  affecting 
young  people  they  know.  The  basic  YCW  unit  exists 
within  Catholic  parishes  with  a  priest  as  chaplain. 
Groups  are  in  over  50  cities  of  the  United  States  and 
in  93  countries  of  the  world.  International  address: 
78  Poincari  Blvd..  Brussels,  Belgium.  U.S.  address: 
1700  Jackson  Blvd.,  Chicago  12,  ID. 

Young  Mon's  Christian  Association,  National  Board  of, 
formed  as  a  national  committee  in  1866.  The  first 
local  organization  was  formed  in  London  in  1844 
(in  the  United  States  in  1851),  for  the  physical, 
mental,  social,  moral,  and  religious  education  of 
youth.  Membership:  3.591,565  in  1.848  YMCAs  in 
the  United  States.  Model  State  legislatures  and  city 
councils  to  increase  understanding  of  legislative  and 
other  governmental  processes  were  conducted  by 
high  school  YMCA  clubs  in  36  States.  Publications: 
National  Council  Bulletin;  YMCA  Year  Book  for 
1988.  President,  J.  Clinton  Hawkins;  General  Secre- 
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tary,  Herbert  P.  Lansdale,  Jr.  Address:  291  Broad- 
way, New  York  7,  N.Y. 

Young  Womon's  Christian  Association  of  tho  Unftod 
Statos  of  Amorica,  founded  in  England,  1855,  and  in 
the  U.S..  1858,  to  promote  the  physical,  social,  in- 
tellectual and  spiritual  interests  of  young  women. 
Program  in  more  than  1,600  communities.  President 
Miss  Lilace  Reid  Barnes;  Secretary,  Mrs.  Howard 
Stone  Anderson;  Treasurer.  Mrs.  Wandell  M. 
Mooney;  General  Secretary-elect,  Edith  M.  Lerrigo. 
Address:  600  Lexington  Ave.,  New  York  22,  N.Y. 

Zionist  Orf anliaHon  of  America,  founded  in  1897. 
Its  aims  are  to  foster  American  friendship  for  and 
spur  economic  development  of  Israel;  to  conduct 
Israel  projects;  to  promote  cultural  creativity  in 
American  Jewish  life;  and  to  spearhead  fund  raising 
for  Israel.  Membership:  200,000,  exclusive  of  mem- 


bership of  affiliated  and  constituent  organizations. 
President,  Abraham  A.  Redelheim;  Secretary  and 
Executive  Director,  Dr.  Sidney  Marks.  Address:  145 
East  32nd  St.,  New  York  16,  N.Y. 

Zonta  International,  organized  in  1919  to  improve 
the  legal,  political,  economic,  and  professional  status 
of  women  and  to  work  for  the  advancement  of  un- 
derstanding, good  will,  and  peace  through  a  world 
fellowship  of  executive  women  in  business  and  pro- 
fessions. Membership:  425  clubs  with  a  total  mem- 
bership of  15,000  women  in  15  countries.  Publica- 
tion: The  Zontian.  International  officers:  President, 
Mrs.  Audra  E.  Francis;  First  Vice  President,  Mrs. 
Ellen  Harris;  Second  Vice  President,  Mrs.  J.  Maria 
Pierce;  Secretary,  Mrs.  Jean  V.  Lansing;  Treasurer, 
Miss  Martha  K.  Haupert;  Executive  Director,  Mrs.  L. 
Z.  Crawford,  59  East  Van  Buren  St.,  Chicago  5,  111. 
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A  list  of  some  of  the  notable  men  and  women  who  died  in  the  United  States  as  well  as  in  other  countries 
during  1959  is  presented  in  the  following  pages.  The  dates  and  places  of  birth  and  death  have  been  given 
whenever  available. 


Adams,  Wayman.  American  portrait  artist,  b.  Mun- 
cie,  Ind.,  Sept.  23,  1883,  d.  Austin,  Tex.,  Apr.  7, 
1959. 

Adrian,  Gilbert.  American  dress  and  theatrical  cos- 
tume designer,  b.  Naugatuck,  Conn.,  Mar.  3,  1903, 
d.  Los  Angeles,  Calif.,  Sept.  13,  1959. 

Agron  (Agronsky),  Gershon.  Israeli  Mayor  of  Jeru- 
salem since  1955,  b.  Mina,  Ukraine,  1893,  d.  Jeru- 
salem, Israel,  Nov.  1,  1959.  He  founded  the  Pales- 
tine Bulletin,  now  the  Jerusalem  Post. 

Alboe,  Percy  F.  American  painter  and  graphic  artist, 
b.  Bridgeport,  Conn.,  June  26, 1883,  d.  Springtown, 
Pa.,  Nov.  27,  1959. 

AH,  Sir  Saiyid  Fozal.  Indian  provincial  governor, 
b.  1886  (?),  d.  Shillong,  Assam,  India,  Aug.  22, 
1959.  Supreme  Court  judge  and  UN  General  Assem- 
bly delegate,  he  had  been  governor  of  Assam  since 
1956. 

Allen,  Johnny.  American  baseball  pitcher,  b.  Lenoir, 
N.C.,  1906  (?),  d.  St.  Petersburg,  Fla.,  Mar.  29, 
1959.  From  1932-44,  he  was  a  pitcher  with  major 
league  teams,  the  New  York  Yankees,  Cleveland 
Indians,  St.  Louis  Browns,  Brooklyn  Dodgers,  and 
New  York  Giants. 

Alfred,  James  V.  American  judge  and  politician,  b. 
Bowie,  Tex.,  Mar.  29.  1899,  d.  Laredo,  Tex.,  Sept. 
24,  1959.  Governor  of  Texas  from  1935  to  1939,  he 
was  twice  appointed  a  Federal  judge. 

Amirouche,  Col.  Ben  Hamouda.  Algerian  rebel  com- 
mander, b.  Bougie,  Kabylie,  Algeria,  1928  (?),  d. 
Zamer  Mountains,  Algeria,  Mar.  29,  1959.  He  was 
a  rebel  leader  from  the  inception  of  the  Algerian 
war. 

Anderson,  John.  American  astronomer,  b.  Rollag, 
Minn.,  Aug.  7,  1876,  d.  Altadena,  Calif.,  Dec.  2, 
1959.  An  authority  on  optics,  spectroscomr,  and 
seismology,  he  supervised  construction  of  trie  Hale 
telescope  on  Mount  Palomar. 

Anderson,  Oeneral  Sir  Kenneth  (Arthur  Noel).  British 
soldier  and  statesman,  b.  Dec.  25,  1891.  in  India, 
d.  Gibraltar,  Apr.  29,  1959.  Governor  of  Gibraltar 
from  1947-52,  he  had  been  in  command  of  the 
Army  in  North  Africa  during  World  War  II. 

Anderson,  Maxwell.  American  playwright,  b.  At- 
lantic, Pa.,  Dec.  15, 1888,  d.  Stamford,  Conn.,  Feb. 


28,  1959.  A  teacher  and  journalist  until  the  success 
of  his  second  plav,  What  Price  Glory  (coauthor 
Laurence  S tailings),  in  1924,  he  wrote  a  play  nearly 
every  year.  Among  them  are,  Saturday's  Children, 
Both  lour  Houses,  Winter  set,  High  Tor,  and  Anne 
of  a  Thousand  Days. 

Angelina,  Pasha  (Praslcoyva  Nikitichna).  Russian  pio- 
neer woman  tractor  driver,  b.  Staro-Beshevo,  Russia, 
1912,  d.  (ibid)  Jan.  21,  (?)  1959.  She  was  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Ukrainian  Central  Committee  and  a  dep- 
uty in  1956  to  the  Supreme  Soviet.  A  "Hero  of  So- 
cialist Labor,"  she  received  the  Stalin  Prize  in  1946. 

Anthiel,  George.  American  composer  and  pianist, 
b.  Trenton,  N.J.,  July  8,  1900,  d.  New  York,  N.Y., 
Feb.  12,  1959.  One  of  the  first  composers  to  use 
jazz  in  symphonic  works,  he  wrote  for  motion  pic- 
tures and  television.  His  works  include  the  opera, 
Volpone,  the  ballet,  Fighting  the  Waves,  symphonic 
and  chamber  music,  and  an  autobiography,  Bad  Boy 
of  Music. 

Apperson,  Edgar  London.  American  maker  of  early 
automobiles,  b.  1870  (?),  d.  Phoenix,  Ariz.,  May 
12,  1959.  After  building  his  first  car,  now  in  the 
Smithsonian  Institute,  in  1893,  he  designed  and  built 
Haynes-Apperson  motors. 

Arkell,  Reginald.  English  librettist,  editor,  and 
writer,  b.  Lechlade,  England,  Oct.  14,  1882,  d. 
Wiltshire,  England,  May  1,  1959.  As  well  as  many 
volumes  of  light  verse,  nis  work  includes  book  for 
many  musical  comedies;  Jumble  Sale,  1066  And  All 
That,  and  Moonshine  are  among  them. 

Armstrong,  Gordon.  American  businessman  and  in- 
ventor of  the  first  incubator  for  prematurely  born 
babies,  b.  1890  (?),  d.  Cleveland,  Ohio,  Apr.  27, 
1959. 

Ashidaf  Hitoshi.  Japanese  politician  and  publisher, 
b.  1888  (?).  d.  Tokyo,  Japan,  June  20,  1959.  He 
assisted  in  the  formation  of  the  Liberal  party,  was 
Welfare  Minister  until  1947,  and  formed  a  coalition 
government  in  1948. 

Aspinall-Oglanderr  Brig.  Gen.  Cecil  Faber.  British 
leader  in  World  War  I,  b.  Feb.  8,  1878,  d.  Isle  of 
Wight,  England,  May  23.  1959.  He  was  Chief  of 
Staff  during  the  Dardanelles  Army  evacuation. 

Astor,  (WiUkm)  Vincent.  American  millionaire  and 
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businessman,  b.  New  York,  N.Y.,  Nov.  15,  1891,  d. 
(ibid)  Feb.  3, 1959. 

Baccouche,  Salah  Eddino.  Former  Premier  of  Tunisia 
(1943-47,  1952-54),  b.  1885  (?),  d.  Tunis,  Dec. 
25,  1959.  In  office  while  Tunisia  was  a  French 
protectorate,  he  was  sentenced  in  1959  to  a  ten-year 
term  for  "collaboration  with  the  protectorate  author- 
ities." President  Bourguiba  pardoned  him  after  six 
months. 

Back,  Dr.  Ernest  Adna.  American  entomologist,  b. 
1881  (?),  d.  Chaplin,  Conn.,  May  21,  1959.  He  was 
largely  responsible  for  the  eradication  of  the  Medi- 
terranean fruit  fly  when  it  attacked  the  Florida  citrus 
crop  in  1929. 

Boer,  Max  (Maximilian  Adalbert).  American  boxer, 
b.  Omaha,  Nebr.,  Feb.  11,  1909,  d.  Hollywood, 
Calif.,  Nov.  21  1959.  He  held  the  heavyweight 
championship  of  the  world  in  1934,  and  won  66  out 
of  80  matches  in  a  12-year  period. 

Bairnsfother,  Capt.  Bruce.  World  War  I  British  sol- 
dier-cartoonist who  created  "Old  Bill,"  b.  India, 
July  1888,  d.  London,  England,  Sept.  29,  1959. 

Balmer,  Edwin.  American  novelist  and  editor,  b. 
Chicago,  July  26,  1883,  d.  North  Tarrytown,  N.Y., 
Mar.  21,  1959.  Author  of  25  novels  and  editor  of 
Redbook  magazine,  he  was  known  for  When 
Worlds  Collide  (coauthor,  Philip  Wylie),  and  The 
Indian  Drum  (coauthor,  William  MacHarg). 

Bandaranaike,  S(olomon)  W(est)  R(idgeway)  D(ias). 
Premier  of  Ceylon  since  1956,  b.  Colombo,  Ceylon, 
Jan.  8,  1899  d.  (ibid)  Sept.  26,  1959.  He  had  been 
active  in  politics  and  an  ardent  Ceylonese  national- 
ist for  30  years.  He  was  assassinated  by  a  fanatic. 

Bandera,  Stefan.  Ukrainian  nationalist  guerrilla 
leader,  b.  1909  (?),  d.  Munich,  Germany,  Oct.  15, 
1959.  He  was  editor  of  an  anti-Communist  news- 
paper in  exile  at  the  time  of  his  death  by  cyanide 
poisoning. 

Bang-Jensen,  Provl.  Danish  diplomat,  b.  Copen- 
hagen, Denmark,  Apr.  6,  1909,  d.  Queens,  N.Y., 
Nov.  26, 1959.  He  was  discharged  from  his  UN  post 
for  refusing  to  disclose  the  names  of  Hungarian 
refugees  who  had  given  information  on  the  Soviet 
Army  suppression  of  the  Hungarian  revolt  in  1956. 

Barbara,  Joseph,  Sr.  American  beer  and  softdrink 
distributor  with  probable  Mafia  connections,  b.  Cas- 
tellamare  del  Golfo,  Sicily,  Aug.  9,  1905,  d.  Johnson 
City,  N.Y.,  June  17,  1959.  He  was  host  to  over  60 
delegates  at  a  gangland  convention  at  Apalachin, 
N.Y.  in  1957. 

Bardoux,  Jacques.  French  historian  and  National 
Assembly  deputy,  b.  Versailles,  France,  May  27, 
1874,  d.  Saint-Saturin,  France,  Aug.  15,  1959.  His 
works  included  The  Psychology  of  Contemporary 
England  and  Stalin  Against  Europe. 

Barnes,  John  P.  American  Federal  judge  known  for 
rulings  against  New  Deal  legislation,  b.  Beaver 
County,  Pa.,  Mar.  15,  1881,  d.  Elgin,  111.,  Apr.  10, 
1959. 

Barrosco,  Gustavo.  Brazilian  naturalist,  b.  Fortaleza, 
Brazil,  Dec.  29, 1888,  d.  Rio  de  Janeiro,  Brazil,  Dec. 
3, 1959.  Director  of  the  Natural  History  Museum  of 
Brazil  since  1922,  he  was  a  writer  and  engraver. 

Borrymore,  Ethel.  American  actress,  b.  Philadelphia, 
Pa.,  Aug.  15, 1879,  d.  Beverly  Hills,  Calif.,  June  18, 
1959.  Among  her  notable  roles  were  those  in  The 
Constant  Wife,  School  for  Scandal,  and  The  Corn 
is  Green. 

Baruch,  Dr.  Sydney  Norton.  American  inventor,  b. 
Mamaronek,  N.Y.,  Mar.  14, 1885,  d.  New  York,  N.Y., 
Sept.  22, 1959.  He  was  credited  with  200  inventions, 
including  a  depth  charge  used  in  both  World  Wars 
and  Moviephone,  a  motion  picture  sound  recorder. 

Bauorsfeld,  Dr.  Wahher.  German  optical  engineer 
and  designer  of  the  first  planetarium,  b.  Berlin, 
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Germany,  1879  (?),  d.  Heidenheim,  Germany,  Oct. 
28, 1959. 

Bochot,  Sidney.  American  jazz,  clarinetist,  and  sax- 
ophonist, b.  New  Orleans,  La.,  May  14,  1897,  d. 
Paris,  France,  May  14,  1959. 

Bohra,  Jean.  French  motor-racing  champion,  killed 
in  a  crash  on  the  Avus  track,  b.  Nice,  France,  Feb. 
16,  1921,  d.  Berlin,  Germany,  Aug.  1,  1959. 

Belbenoit,^  Rent  Lucien.  Frenchman  who  escaped 
from  Devil's  Island  penal  colony,  b.  Paris,  France, 
1900  (?),  d.  Lucerne  Valley,  Calif.,  Feb.  26,  1959. 
His  books,  Dry  Guillotine  ( 1938)  and  Hett  on  Trial 
(1940),  helped  abolish  the  prison. 

Bell,  Bert  (deBonneville).  American  professional 
football  commissioner  since  1946,  b.  Philadelphia, 
Pa.,  Feb.  25, 1894,  d.  (ibid)  Oct.  11, 1959. 

Benoit-Lovy,  Jean.  French  documentary  film  pio- 
neer, b.  Paris,  France,  Apr.  25, 1883,  d.  (ibid)  Aug. 
2,  1959.  He  won  international  recognition  with 
Maternelle  and  Ballerina. 

Berczellor,  Dr.  Arpad.  Hungarian  bacteriologist,  b. 
Oedenburg,  Hungary,  1904,  d.  West  New  Brighton, 
N.Y.,  Nov.  28,  1959.  He  developed  and  tested  new 
antituberculosis  drugs. 

Berenson,  Bernard.  American  critic  and  philosopher 
of  art,  b.  Lithuania,  June  26,  1865,  d.  Florence, 
Italy,  Oct.  6,  1959.  One  of  the  principal  authorities 
on  Italian  Renaissance  art,  he  wrote  many  studies, 
among  them,  Aesthetics  and  History,  Rumor  and 
Reflection,  and  Essays  in  Medieval  Art. 

Berger,  Meyer.  American  newswriter  and  columnist, 
b.  New  York,  N.Y.,  Sept.  1,  1898,  d.  (ibid)  Feb.  8, 
1959.  Pulitzer  Prize  winner  in  1950,  his  books  in- 
clude The  Eight  Million  and  Men  of  Maryknoll 

Berggrav,  Bishop  Eivind.  Norwegian  Primate  of  the 
Lutheran  Church,  b.  1885  (?),  d.  Oslo,  Norway, 
Jan.  14,  1959.  He  was  a  leader  of  the  resistance 
against  the  Nazis  and  the  Quisling  government. 

Bergmann,  Werner.  American  oceanographer  and 
marine  chemist,  b.  Bielefeld,  Germany,  Apr.  30, 
1904,  d.  New  Haven,  Conn.,  Nov.  2,  1959. 

Berkson,  Seymour.  American  newsman  and  writer, 
b.  Chicago,  111.,  Jan.  1,  1905,  d.  San  Francisco. 
Calif.,  Jan.  4,  1959.  General  manager  of  INS  and 
publisher  of  the  New  York  Journal- American,  he 
wrote  Their  Majesties!  A  Royal  Merry-go-round, 
and  the  Rise  and  Fall  of  Mussolini  ( 1943 ) . 

Best,  Dr.  Richard  Irvine.  Irish  literary  scholar,  b. 
1872,  d.  Dublin,  Ireland,  Sept.  26,  1959.  Once  di- 
rector of  the  National  Library  of  Ireland,  he  was 
an  influential  translator  and  student  of  Old  Irish 
and  Middle  Irish  literature. 

Blazer,  Albert.  French  chef  and  maltre  d'hdtel  of 
Maxim's  restaurant  in  Paris,  b.  Switzerland,  1883 
(?),  d.  Paris,  France,  Aug.  20,  1959. 

Bloch,  Ernest.  American  composer,  b.  Geneva,  Swit- 
zerland, July  24,  1880,  d.  Portland,  Ore.,  July  15, 
1959.  His  works  include  Shalomo  and  Baal  Stem, 
as  well  as  string  quartets. 

Blom,  Eric  Walter.  British  music  critic,  b.  (?)  Aug. 
20,  1888,  d.  London,  England,  Apr.  11,  1959. 

Bloro,  Eric.  British  stage  and  screen  actor,  b.  Lon- 
don, England,  Dec.  23,  1887,  d.  Hollywood,  Calif., 
Mar.  1, 1959. 

Bluocher,  Franz.  German  politician,  b.  Essen,  Ger- 
many, Mar.  24,  1896,  d.  Mar.  26,  1959,  in  Bad 
Godesberg,  Germany.  At  his  death  he  was  West 
German  representative  to  the  European  Coal  and 
Steel  Community. 

Boganda,  Barthelemy.  French  African  leader  and 
nationalist,  b.  Bobangi,  French  Equatorial  Africa, 
1910  (?),  d.  Mar.  29,  1959.  Founder  of  the  Move- 
ment for  the  Social  Evolution  of  Black  Africa,  he 
was  the  first  Prime  Minister  of  the  Central  African 
Republic  (formerly  Ubangi-Shari). 
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Bojer,  Johon.  Norwegian  novelist,  b.  near  Trond- 
heim,  Norway,  Mar.  6, 1872,  d.  Oslo,  Norway,  July 
3,  1959.  Among  his  works  were  The  Last  Viking, 
Our  Own  Breed,  and  The  Great  Hunger. 

Bohon,  Rev.  George.  American  churchman,  b.  Bol- 
ton,  England,  1900,  d.  New  York,  N.Y.,  July  29, 
1959.  He  was  pastor  of  a  Bowery  mission  for  the 
homeless  and  friendless. 

Bonnard,  Andre.  Internationally  known  expert  on 
Greek  literature,  b.  1888  (?),  d.  Oct.  18,  1959,  in 
Lausanne,  Switzerland.  A  member  of  the  Commu- 
nist-led World  Peace  Council,  he  received  the  Stalin 
Peace  Prize  in  1954. 

Booth,  Albert  Jam**  (Albio).  American  athlete,  b. 
New  Haven.  Conn.,  1908  (?),  d.  New  York,  N.Y., 
Mar.  1.  1959.  A  baseball,  basketball,  and  football 
player  for  Yale  from  1929-32,  he  was  almost  idolized 
by  the  fans. 

Bottomley,  Joints  Leroy.  American  baseball  player, 
b.  1890  (?),  d.  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  Dec.  11,  1959.  In 
16  years  in  the  major  leagues,  his  batting  average 
fell  under  .300  only  once  (.299  in  1926). 

Bouisson,  Fernand.  French  politician,  b.  1874  (?), 
d.  Anhbes,  France,  Dec.  28,  1959.  Speaker  of  the 
Chamber  of  Deputies  from  1927-36,  he  was  sent 
to  prison  after  World  War  II  for  his  pro-German 
activities. 

Boyle,  Charles  A.  U.S.  Congressman  from  Illinois, 
b.  Spring  Lake,  Mich.,  Aug.  13,  1907,  d.  Chicago, 
111.,  Nov.  4,  1959. 

Bredow,  Dr.  Hans.  German  government  official,  b. 
1879  (?),  d.  Wiesbaden,  Germany,  Jan.  9,  1959. 
From  1918-26  he  built  up  a  government-owned 
radio  network  throughout  Germany. 

Breit,  Jan  J.  Polish-born  photographer  and  film 
producer,  b.  1910  (?),  d.  New  York,  N.Y.,  Oct.  20, 
1959.  His  work  includes  the  film,  Faces  of  Israel, 
and  Israel:  1948-1953,  a  collection  of  photographs. 
Branson,  Theodora.  American  abstract  painter,  b. 
Riga,  Latvia,  Nov.  27,  1893,  d.  Peterborough,  N.H., 
Sept.  21, 1959. 

Bright,  Jamts  H.  American  animal  breeder  and 
founder  of  Hialeah  race  track,  b.  St.  Louis,  Mo., 
1865  (?),  d.  Miami,  Fla.,  Jan.  5,  1959. 

Brilioth,  Yngvo  Torgny.  Former  Primate  of  Sweden's 
Established  (Lutheran)  Church,  b.  Sweden,  July 
12,  1891,  d.  Uppsala,  Sweden,  Apr.  27,  1959. 

Brosseau,  Grace  L.  H.  Former  national  president 
general  of  the  Daughters  of  the  American  Revolu- 
tion, b.  Aledo,  111.,  1872  (?),  d.  Greenwich,  Conn., 
Apr.  20,  1959. 

Brown,  Boyce.  American  jazz  saxophonist,  b.  1912 
(?),  d.  Hillside,  111.,  Jan.  30,  1959.  He  was  among 
the  group  that  created  "Chicago  Jazz"  in  the  late 
1920's. 

Bryson,  Dr.  Lyman  Lloyd.  American  educator,  b. 
Valentine,  Nebr.,  July  12,  1888,  d.  New  York,  N.Y., 
Nov.  24,  1959.  Professor  at  Columbia  University, 
he  was  moderator  of  the  weekly  program,  "Invita- 
tion to  Learning." 

Burnttt,  Emit.  American  song  writer  and  pianist, 
b.  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  1884  (?),  d.  Saranac  Lake. 
N.Y.,  Sept.  10,  1959.  His  popular  songs  included 
Melancholy  Baby  and  Steamboat  Rag. 

Burnttt,  Admiral  Sir  Robert  Lindsay.  British  naval 
officer,  knighted  for  his  part  in  the  destruction  of 
the  German  cruiser  Scharnhorst,  in  1943,  b.  Kemnay, 
Scotland,  July  22,  1887,  d.  London,  Eng.,  July  2, 
1959. 

Busot,  Max.  Belgian  socialist  party  leader,  b.  1895 
(?),  d.  Brussels,  Belgium,  June  28,  1959.  He  was 
instrumental  in  organizing  the  strike  that  led  to 
King  Leopold  Ill's  abdication  in  1951. 

Bush,  Alvln  R.  American  Congressman,  b.  Clearfield 
County,  Pa.,  July  4, 1893,  d.  Wffliamsport,  Pa.,  Nov. 


5,  1959.  A  Republican,  he  had  been  in  the  House 
of  Representatives  since  1950, 

Cadwolador,  Charles  M.  B.  Former  president  of 
the  Academy  of  Natural  Sciences,  b.  1885  (?),  d. 
Fort  Washington,  Pa.,  June  18,  1959. 

Cahill,  John  Joseph.  Australian  statesman,  b.  Syd- 
ney, Australia,  Tan.  21,  1891,  d.  (ibid)  Oct.  22, 
1959.  He  was  Premier  of  New  South  Wales  for 
the  Labour  party  from  1953  until  his  death. 

Callender,  Harold.  American  newspaperman  and 
former  chief  of  the  New  York  Times  Paris  Bureau, 
b.  Kansas  City,  Kan.,  Sept.  29,  1892,  d.  Paris, 
France,  Oct.  8,  1959. 

Campb.il,  Sir  Harold  Alfred  Maurice.  Australian, 
editor  of  The  Melbourne  Age,  b.  Ballaret,  Victoria, 
Australia,  Sept.  25,  1892,  d.  Melbourne,  Australia, 
July  31,  1959.  He  was  an  Australian  delegate  to 
the  UN  Conference  in  1945. 

Campion,  Sir  Gilbert  Francis  Montriou,  Baron  Campion 
of  Bowes.  British  civil  servant,  b.  India,  May  11, 
1882,  d.  London,  Apr.  6,  1959.  His  Introduction  to 
the  Procedure  of  the  House  of  Commons,  published 
in  1929,  remains  a  standard  work. 

Canonica,  Senator  Pietro.  Italian  musician  and  sculp- 
tor, b.  Turin,  Italy,  1869  (?),  d.  Rome,  Italy,  June 
8,  1959.  The  monuments  to  Benedict  XV  and  Pius 
XI  in  St.  Peter's  are  his,  as  well  as  the  new  gates  of 
Monte  Cassino. 

Canzoneri,  Anthony.  American  world  lightweight, 
featherweight,  and  junior  welterweight  champion, 
b.  Slidell,  La.,  1908  (?),  d.  New  York,  N.Y.,  Dec. 
10,  1959. 

Carocciolo,  Rudolf.  German  automobile  racing 
driver,  b.  1901  (?),  d.  Kassel,  Germany,  Sept.  28. 
1959.  He  was  three  times  European  champion  ana 
twice  German  champion  between  World  Wars  I 
and  II. 

Carr,  Commander  William  Jamts  G.  Canadian  naval 
officer  and  author,  b.  1885  (?),  d.  Toronto,  Ont., 
Oct.  2,  1959.  Mostly  sea  stories,  his  books  include 
Hell's  Angels  of  the  Deep,  High  and  Dry,  and 
Checkmate  in  the  North. 

Carr,  Gent.  American  cartoonist,  b.  New  York, 
N.Y.,  Jan.  7,  1881,  d.  Walpole,  N.H.,  Dec.  9,  1959. 

Carroll,  John.  American  artist  and  teacher,  b.  Wich- 
ita, Kan.,  Aug.  14,  1892,  d.  Albany,  N.Y.,  Nov.  7, 
1959.  He  was  widely  recognized  for  his  portraits 
of  women. 

Carter,  Steven  V.  American  Congressman,  b.  Cater- 
ville,  Utah,  1915,  d.  Bethesda,  Md.,  Nov.  4,  1959. 

Casey,  John  M.  American  civil  servant,  b.  1862  ( ?), 
d.  Boston,  Mass.,  Oct.  22,  1959.  As  chief  of  the 
licensing  bureau,  he  served  as  city  censor  in  Boston, 
passing  on  all  theatrical  presentations. 

Catto,  Thomas  Sivewright,  Baron  of  Cairncatto.  British 
financier,  b.  Peterhead,  Scotland,  Mar.  15,  1879,  d. 
Holmbury  Saint  Mary,  England,  Aug.  23,  1959.  He 
directed  the  transition  of  the  Bank  of  England  from 
a  private  to  a  nationalized  institution. 

Caudron,  Rene.  French  aviator,  b.  1884  (?).  d. 
France,  Sept.  27,  1959.  Before  World  War  I  he  had 


the  first  military  squadrons. 

Chandler,  Raymond  Thornton.  American  mystery 
writer,  b.  Chicago,  111.,  Aug.  23,  1888,  d.  La  Jolla, 
Calif.,  Mar.  26,  1959.  Among  his  books  are  The  Big 
Sleep,  Farewell  My  Lovely,  The  High  Window,  and 
The  Lady  in  the  Lake. 

Charbonneau,  Rev.  Joseph.  Controversial  Catholic 
prelate  and  former  Archbishop  of  Montreal,  b.  near 
Ottawa,  Ont.,  July  31, 1892,  d.  Victoria,  B.C.,  Nov. 
19, 1959. 

Cherry-Garrard,  Apsley.  British  explorer  and  author, 
b.  Jan.  2,  1886,  d.  London,  England,  May  18,  1959. 
Member  of  the  British  Antarctic  Expedition  1910- 
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13,  he  was  author  of  The  Worst  Journey  in  the 
World. 

Christopher,  George  H.  Congressman  from  Missouri, 
b.  near  Butler,  Mo.,  Dec.  9,  1888,  d.  Washington, 
D.C.,  Jan.  23,  1959. 

Clarke,  Bill  (William  Jon..).  American  baseball  player 
and  coach,  b.  New  York,  N.Y.,  Oct.  18.  1868,  d. 
Princeton,  N.J.,  July  29, 1959.  Coach  of  tne  Prince- 
ton baseball  team  for  34  years,  in  the  early  days 
of  baseball  he  had  played  for  the  Giants  and  Orioles. 

Clark*,  John  Smith.  Scottish  poet,  scholar,  circus 
performer,  and  Member  of  Parliament,  b.  ( P)  1885, 
d.  Glasgow,  Scotland,  Jan.  30,  1959.  His  books  in- 
clude Satires,  Lyrics,  and  Poems;  Marxism  and  His- 
tory; and  An  Epic  of  Municipalization. 

Clauson,  Clinton.  American,  Governor  of  Maine,  b. 
1895  (?),  d.  Augusta,  Me.,  Dec.  30,  1959.  He  was 
elected  in  1958  for  a  four-year  term. 

Clemens,  Hans.  German  opera  singer,  b.  Bichem, 
Westphalia,  Germany,  1885  (?),  d.  Montrose,  Colo., 
Aug.  25. 1959.  A  leading  tenor  at  the  Cologne  Opera 
House  for  ten  years,  he  also  sang  with  the  Metro- 
politan Opera,  Covent  Garden,  and  the  San  Fran- 
cisco Opera. 

Cochrano,  Vic*  Admiral  Edward  Lull.  American  naval 
officer,  b.  Mare  Island,  Calif.,  Mar.  18,  1892,  d. 
New  Haven,  Conn.,  Nov.  14,  1959.  He  was  chair- 
man of  the  Federal  Maritime  Board  and  Maritime 
Administrator  during  the  Korean  War. 

Cody,  Sherwin.  American  author  and  grammarian, 
b.  1869  (?),  d.  Brooklyn,  N.Y.,  Apr.  4,  1959. 

Cohen,  Octavus  Roy.  American  writer,  b.  Charles- 
ton, S.C.,  June  26,  1891.  d.  Los  Angeles,  Calif.. 
Jan.  6,  1959.  Prolific  author  of  books,  plays,  and 
motion  pictures,  he  won  fame  for  his  dialect  stories 
about  the  Southern  Negro. 

Colo,  George  Douglas  Howard.  British  social  econ- 
omist and  mystery  story  writer,  b.  Baling,  England, 
Sept.  25,  1889,  d.  London,  England,  Jan.  14,  1959. 

Corvin,  Dr.  D(avid)  Loigh.  American  prohibitionist, 
b.  South  Charleston,  Ohio,  Jan.  28,  1880,  d.  Bronx- 
ville,  N.Y.,  Sept.  7, 1959. 

Cent,  William.  Noted  Canadian  neurosurgeon,  b. 
Conesville,  Iowa,  May  7, 1897,  d.  Montreal,  Quebec, 
May  4,  1959. 

Cook,  Joo.  American  vaudeville  star,  b.  Evansville, 
Ind.,  1890  (?),  d.  Clinton  Hollow,  N.Y.,  May  16, 
1959.  Rain  or  Shine  and  Fine  and  Dandy  were  his 
major  Broadway  successes. 

Corbin,  John.  American  drama  critic  and  author,  b. 
Chicago,  III,  May  2, 1870,  d.  Briarcliff  Manor,  N.Y., 
Aug.  30,  1959.  His  books  include  The  Frontiers  of 
Freedom,  The  Unknown  Washington,  and  A  New 
Portrait  of  Shakespeare. 

Cornwall*,  Sir  Kinahan.  British  diplomat,  b.  Feb. 
19,  1883,  d.  North  Warnboroueh,  England,  June  3, 
1959.  An  expert  on  the  Middle  East  who  wa&  in- 
strumental in  creating  the  Kingdom  of  Iraq,  he  was 
British  adviser  to  King  Faisal  from  1921-35,  and 
served  as  Ambassador  to  Baghdad  from  1941-45. 

Costollo,  LOM  (Louis  Francis  Cristillo).  American  co- 
median, b.  Paterson,  N.J.,  Mar.  6,  1908,  d.  Beverly 
Hills,  Calif.,  Mar.  3,  1959.  Teamed  with  Bud  Ab- 
bott, he  starred  on  radio  in  the  late  1930's  and  later 
made  many  motion  pictures. 

Coulondro,  Robort.  French  diplomat,  b.  Nimes, 
France,  Sept.  11,  1885,  d.  Paris,  France,  Mar.  10, 
1959.  As  French  Ambassador  to  Germany,  he  de- 
livered France's  declaration  of  war  to  Hitler  in  1939. 

Craigio,  Sir  Robort.  British  diplomat,  b.  Dec.  6, 
1883,  d.  Winchester,  England,  May  16,  1959.  Brit- 
ish Ambassador  to  Japan  from  1937  to  December 
1941,  he  was  United  Kingdom  representative  to  the 
War  Crimes  Commission  from  1945-48. 

Cross,  Dr.  Hardy.  American  engineer  and  inventor 


of  a  stress-computing  method,  b.  Nansemond 
county,  Va.,  Feb.  10,  1885,  d.  Virginia  Beach,  Va., 
Feb.  11, 1959. 

Crum,  Hartley  Cavanaugh.  American  lawyer  and 
civil  rights  defender,  b.  Sacramento,  Calif.,  Nov. 
28,  1900,  d.  New  York,  N.Y.,  Dec.  9,  1959.  He  op- 
posed legislation  to  remove  the  Communist  party 
from  the  California  ballot 

Cummings,  Irving.  American  motion  picture  direc- 
tor, b.  New  York,  N.Y.,  Oct.  9,  1888,  d.  Hollywood, 
Calif.,  Apr.  18,  1959. 

Cunningham,  Rev.  Thomas,  S.J.  International  expert 
on  arctic  pack  ice,  b.  New  Zealand,  1906  (?),  d. 
Point  Barrow,  Alaska,  Sept.  3,  1959.  His  Roman 
Catholic  parish  covered  an  area  of  150,000  sq.mi. 
above  the  arctic  circle. 

da  Cunha,  Gen.  Jose  Antonio  Floras.  Brazilian  gen- 
eral, b.  1880  (?).  d.  Porto  Alegre  do  Sul,  Brazil, 
Nov.  4,  1959.  He  helped  overthrow  Vargas  in  1945. 

Dadioni,  Shalva  Nikolaevich.  Russian  writer,  play- 
wright and  director,  b.  Georgia,  Russia,  1874,  d. 
Moscow,  U.S.S.R.,  Mar.  19, 1959.  Holder  of  the  Or- 
der of  Lenin,  he  was  the  author  of  more  than  50 
plays  and  100  short  stones,  novels,  poems,  historical 
sketches,  and  essays. 

Daly,  Edward  James.  Chief  Justice  of  the  Connecti- 
cut Supreme  Court  of  Errors,  b.  Hartford,  Conn., 
Mar.  29,  1892,  d.  (ibid)  July  20,  1959.  He  was  a 
judge  at  the  Nuremberg  War  Crimes  Trials  in  Ger- 
many after  World  War  II. 

Doubin,  Rear  Admiral  Freeland  A.  Commander  of 
U.S.  submarine  forces  in  the  Atlantic  during  World 
War  II,  b.  1886  (?),  d.  Bethesda,  Md.,  Oct.  24, 
1959. 

Davis,  Hassoldt.  American  explorer  and  writer,  b. 
Boston,  Mass.,  July  3, 1907,  d.  (ibid)  Sept.  10,  1959. 

Day,  George  Parmly.  American  publisher,  b.  New 
York,  N.Y.,  Sept.  4,  1876,  d.  New  Haven,  Conn., 
Oct.  24, 1959.  Founder  of  the  Yale  University  Press, 
he  was  one  of  the  four  brothers  in  Life  With  Father 
by  Clarence  Day. 

Deboets,  Gerard.  Belgian  bicycle  racer,  b.  Curtrai, 
Belgium,  1898  (?),  d.  North  Haledon,  N.J.,  Apr. 
27,  1959.  A  Belgian  double  champion,  he  won  the 
American  Motor  Pace  Championship  in  1937. 

de  Bernard!,  Commander  Mario.  Italian  military  avi- 
ator, b.  1894  (?),  d.  Rome,  Italy,  Apr.  8,  1959.  One 
of  Italy's  flying  aces  in  World  War  I,  he  set  a  world 
air-speed  record  of  318  mph  in  1928. 

de  Fouquieres,  Andre  Becq.  French  writer  and  ar- 
biter of  taste,  b.  Paris,  France,  May  17,  1875,  d. 
(ibid)  Jan.  13, 1959.  He  was  the  author  of  six  books 
on  manners  and  mores. 

de  Gaulle,  Pierre.  French  politician  and  banker,  b. 
Paris  France,  1897,  d.  (ibid)  Dec.  26, 1959.  Brother 
of  Charles  de  Gaulle  and  an  army  officer  in  both 
World  Wars,  he  served  several  times  as  president 
of  the  Paris  municipal  council,  was  elected  to  the 
Senate,  and  served  as  a  Deputy  in  the  National  As- 
sembly. 

de  Herrera,  Luis.  Brazilian  politician,  b.  Monte- 
video, Uruguay,  July  22,  1873,  d.  (ibid)  Apr.  8. 
1959.  A  revolutionary  cavalryman  ( 1897-1904 )  and 
repeatedly  a  presidential  candidate,  he  led  the  Na- 
tionalist party  to  victory  on  Mar.  1,  1959. 

de  Kresz,  Geza.  Canadian  violinist,  b.  Budapest, 
Hungary,  1882  (?),  d.  Toronto,  Canada,  Oct.  2, 
1959. 

de  Mille,  Cecil  B(lount).  Pioneer  American  motion 
picture  producer,  b.  Ashfield,  Mass.,  Aug.  12,  1881. 
d.  Hollywood.  Calif.,  Jan.  21,  1959.  Producer  of 
more  than  70  large-scale  films,  he  was  credited  with 
many  innovations  including  'sneak  previews"  and 
publicizing  names  of  stars. 

do  Nicola,  Enrico.  Italian  statesman,  b.  Naples, 
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Italy,  Nov.  9,  1877,  d.  (Ibid)  Oct.  1,  1959.  First 
President  of  the  Italian  Republic  (1946-48),  he 
was  an  outspoken  opponent  of  fascism  and  retired 
from  public  life  during  Mussolini's  rule. 

Derwont,  Clarence.  British  actor,  b.  London,  Eng- 
land, 1884,  d.  New  York,  N.Y.,  Aug.  6,  1959.  An 
actor  for  more  than  50  years,  in  1945  he  established 
the  Clarence  Derwent  Awards  for  the  best  perform- 
ance in  supporting  roles. 

Doveze,  Albert.  Belgian  Minister  of  State,  b.  Ypres, 
Belgium,  1881,  d.  Brussels,  Belgium,  Nov.  29,  1959. 
A  member  of  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  from  1912- 
58,  he  was  president  of  the  Liberal  party  and  held 
various  cabinet  positions. 

Donahue,  Joseph  Patrick.  Roman  Catholic  Bishop 
and  Vicar  General  of  New  York,  b.  New  York,  N.Y., 
1871  (?),  d.  (ibid)  Apr.  26,  1959. 

Donovan,  Maj.  Gen.  William  Joseph.  American  soldier 
and  lawyer,  b.  Buffalo,  N.Y.,  Jan.  1,  1883,  d.  Wash- 
ington, D.C.,  Feb.  8.  1959.  Commander  of  the 
"Fighting  Sixty-ninth  Regiment  (Rainbow  Divi- 
sion) in  World  War  I,  he  headed  the  Office  of  Stra- 
tegic Services  during  World  War  II. 

Douglas,  Paul.  American  stage,  film,  and  television 
actor,  b.  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  Apr.  11,  1907,  d.  Holly- 
wood, Calif.,  Sept.  11,  1959.  After  a  long  career  as 
a  radio  sports  announcer,  he  became  an  immediate 
success  in  the  stage  production  of  Born  yesterday. 

Drake,  Dr.  Theodore  G.  H.  Canadian  pediatrician, 
b.  (?),  1892  d.  Toronto,  Ontario,  Oct.  28,  1959.  In 
1923  he  ana  two  other  physicians  formulated  the 
balanced  baby  food  called  Pablum. 

Dukes,  Ashley.  British  playwright,  critic  and  pro- 
ducer, b.  May  29,  1885,  d.  London,  England,  May 
4,  1959. 

Duleepsinhji,  Prince  Kumar  Shri.  Indian  maharajah, 
sportsman,  and  diplomat,  b.  (?)  June  13,  1905,  d. 
Bombay,  India,  Dec.  5,  1959. 

Dulles,  John  Foster.  American  corporation  lawyer 
and  U.S.  Secretary  of  State  for  six  years,  b.  Wash- 
ington, D.C.,  Feb.  25,  1888,  d.  (ibid),  May  24. 
1959.  After  studying  at  Princeton,  the  Sorbonne,  and 
George  Washington  University,  he  joined  the  inter- 
national corporation-law  firm  of  Sullivan  and  Crom- 
well in  1911.  He  attended  the  San  Francisco  Con- 
ference which  created  the  United  Nations,  and 
continued  to  serve  in  international  affairs  until  1952, 
when  the  election  of  Eisenhower  to  the  Presidency 
brought  him  to  the  post  of  Secretary  of  State,  where 
he  continued  until  six  weeks  before  his  death. 

Dunbar,  Dr.  (Helen)  Flanders.  American  psychiatrist, 
b.  Chicago,  111.,  1902  (?),  d.  South  Kent,  Conn., 
Aug.  21,  1959.  She  was  a  pioneer  in  psychosomatic 
medicine. 

Duncan,  Harry  Benjamin.  Liberian  politician,  b. 
Monrovia,  Liberia,  1897,  d.  Paterson,  N.J.,  Dec. 
17,  1959. 

Duncan,  Rosetta.  American  vaudeville  comedienne, 
b.  Los  Angeles,  Calif.,  Nov.  23,  1901,  d.  Berwyn, 
III,  Dec.  4,  1959. 

Dunhlll,  Alfred.  British  tobacconist  and  pipe-maker, 
b.  Hornsey,  England,  Sept.  30,  1872,  d.  Worthing, 
Sussex,  Jan.  2,  1959. 

Duplessis,  Maurice.  Premier  of  Quebec  in  Canada, 
b.  Trois  Rivieres,  Quebec,  Apr.  20, 1890,  d.  Scheffer- 
ville,  Quebec,  Sept.  7,  1959.  Founder  of  the  Union 
Nationale,  he  was  Premier  from  1936-39  and  from 
1944-59. 

Ed,  Carl  Frank  Ludwig.  American  cartoonist  who 
created  Harold  Teen,  b.  Moline,  111.,  July  16,  1890, 
d.  Evanston,  111.,  Oct.  10,  1959. 

Edwards,  John.  British  Labour  politician,  b.  Ayles- 
bury,  Bucks.,  England,  May  27, 1904,  d.  Strasbourg, 
France,  Nov.  23, 1959. 

Eitenberg,  Dr.  George  M.  American  bacteriologist 


and  pathologist,  b.  (?)  1912,  d.,  Philadelphia,  Pa., 
Oct.  26,  19597 

Elva.ov,  Mahmoud  Baglr  Oall.  Azerbaijanian  an- 
cient, b.  (?),  d.  Moscow,  U.S.S.R.,  Aug.  11,  1959. 
He  lived  for  most  of  his  150  years  of  life  in  the 
Caucasian  mountain  village  of  Pirassura  in  Soviet 
Azerbaijan. 

Emerson,  Col.  Edwin.  American  war  correspondent 
and  author,  b.  Dresden,  Saxony  (now  Germany), 
Jan.  23,  1869,  d.  Yountville,  Calif.,  Oct.  3,  1959.  A 
correspondent  and  Rough  Rider  during  the  Spanish 
American  War,  he  covered  wars  in  Asia,  Latin 
America,  and  Europe. 

Enclcell,  Carl  Johan  Alexis.  Finnish  diplomat,  b.  St. 
Petersburg,  Russia,  June  7,  1876,  d.  Finland,  Mar. 
28,  1959.  Four  times  Foreign  Minister  of  Finland, 
he  led  the  Finnish  delegation  to  the  armistice  nego- 
tiations that  ended  the  Russo-Finnish  War. 

Engel,  Albert  Joseph.  American  Congressman,  b. 
New  Washington,  Ohio,  Jan.  1,  1888,  d.  Grand 
Rapids,  Mich.,  Dec.  3,  1959. 

Epstein,  Sir  Jacob.  American-born  British  sculptor, 
b.  New  York,  N.Y.,  Nov.  10,  1880,  d.  London, 
England,  Aug.  19,  1959.  Acclaimed  internationally 
as  one  of  the  greatest  figures  in  the  history  of  mod- 
em sculpture,  his  works  include  Night,  Lazarus, 
Ecce  Homo,  and  portraits. 

Ferguson,  Fred  S.  Newsman  and  retired  president 
of  the  Scripps-Howard  NEA  Service,  b.  Bargers- 
ville,  Ind.,  Jan.  4,  1887,  d.  Huntington,  N.Y.,  Dec. 
6,  1959. 

Fields,  Benny.  See  GEISENFELD,  BENJAMIN. 

Finster,  John.  One  of  the  few  remaining  American 
violin  makers,  b.  Budapest,  Hungary,  1890,  d.  New 
York,  N.Y.,  Nov.  30,  1959. 

Fiske,  Dwight.  American  night  club  raconteur,  b. 
Providence,  R.I.,  1892  (?).  d.  New  York,  N.Y..  Nov. 
25, 1959.  He  was  author  ot  Without  Music  and  Why 
Should  Penguins  Fly? 

Fletcher,  Henry  Prather.  American  diplomat,  b. 
Green  Castle,  Pa.,  Apr.  10,  1873,  d.  Newport,  R.I., 
July  10,  1959.  Following  service  with  Roosevelt's 
Rough  Riders,  he  entered  the  diplomatic  service  and 
served  in  Cuba,  China,  Portugal,  Chile,  Mexico, 
Belgium,  Italy,  and  in  the  State  Department. 

Flexner,  Dr.  Abraham.  American  teacher,  philos- 
opher, and  critic  of  education,  b.  Louisville,  Ky., 
Nov.  13,  1866,  d.  Falls  Church,  Va.,  Sept.  21,  1959. 
He  was  the  founder  and  first  director  of  the  Institute 
for  Advanced  Study  at  Princeton  University. 

Flynn,  Errol  (Leslie).  American  film  star,  b.  Hobart, 
Tasmania,  June  20,  1909,  d.  Vancouver,  B.C.,  Oct. 
14,  1959.  Sailor,  novelist,  prize-fighter,  newspaper 
correspondent,  soldier  of  fortune  and  world  traveler, 
he  was  one  of  the  top  ten  money-making  stars  in 
motion  pictures.  Some  of  his  famous  roles  were  in 
Captain  Blood,  Charge  of  the  Light  Brigade,  and 
The  Sun  Also  Rises.  His  autobiography,  My  Wicked, 
Wicked  Ways,  was  published  in  1959. 

Forbes,  William  Cameron.  American  diplomat,  b. 
Milton,  Mass.,  1870,  d.  Boston,  Mass.,  Dec.  24, 
1959.  He  was  Governor  General  of  the  Philippines 
1909-13  and  wrote  a  history  of  the  islands.  He  was 
Ambassador  to  Japan  1930-32. 

Fothergill,  (Charles)  Philip.  Former  president  of  the 
British  Liberal  party,  b.  Dewsbury,  Yorkshire, 
England,  Feb.  23,  1906,  d.  (ibid)  Jan.  31,  1959. 

Fotich,  Constantin  A.  Yugoslav  diplomat,  b.  Feb.  17, 
1891,  d.  Washington,  D.C.,  Feb.  14,  1959.  The  last 
pre-Communist  Yugoslav  Ambassador  to  the  United 
States,  in  1946  he  was  convicted  in  absentia  for 
supporting  Draza  Mihailovitch. 

French,  Charles  Window.  Professor  Emeritus  of 
modern  languages  at  Boston  University,  b.  Boston, 
Mass.,  Mar.  28, 1877,  d.  (ibid)  May  26, 1959. 
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friedrkh,  Prtaee  off  LMHMutahv  b.  And,  Rumania, 
Sept.  12,  1871,  d.  Rosegg,  Carinthia,  Austria,  Oct. 
10, 1959. 

Frost,  Frances.  American  author,  b.  St.  Albans,  Vt., 
Aug.  3,  1905,  d.  New  York,  N.Y.,  Feb.  11,  1959. 
Best  known  for  her  Ivric  poetry,  Miss  Frost  was  also 
author  of  five  novels  and  a  number  of  books  for 
children. 

Five,  Jack.  American  aviator  and  businessman,  b. 
1905  (?),  d.  Tucson,  Ariz.,  Feb.  3,  1959. 

Gollfo.  Dr.  William  Edward.  Canadian  surgeon,  b. 
Barrie,  Ontario,  Jan.  29,  1882,  d.  Toronto,  Ontario, 
Sept.  25,  1959.  He  created  the  "living  suture"  tech- 
nique and  made  contributions  in  tendon  fixation  and 
the  growth  and  transplanting  of  bone. 

Golvin,  Paul  V.  Chairman  and  founder  of  Motorola, 
Inc.,  b.  Harvard,  111.,  June  29,  1895,  d.  Evanston, 
HI.,  Nov.  5,  1959. 

Gans,  Baby  Joe  (Gerald  Slaughter).  American  prize- 
fighter and  trainer,  b.  (?)  1900,  d.  Milwaukee,  Wis., 
Apr.  20, 1959. 

Garcia,  Ventura  Cakfleron.  Peruvian  author  and  dip- 
lomat, b.  Paris.  France,  1884,  d.  (ibid)  Oct.  28, 
1959.  A  prolific  writer,  he  served  in  Belgium. 
France,  Spain,  Switzerland,  and  at  the  League  or 
Nations. 

Gee,  Geor0e.  British  comedian  and  dancer,  b.  (?) 
1895,  d.  Coventry,  England,  Oct.  17,  1959. 

Goisonfold,  Benjamin  (Benny  Fields).  American  enter- 
tainer for  60  years,  b.  Milwaukee,  Wis.,  1894,  d. 
New  York,  N.Y.,  Aug.  16, 1959. 

Gemelli,  Fr.  Agostino.  Italian  scholar  and  psychol- 
ogist, b.  (?)  1878,  d.  Milan,  Italy,  July  15,  1959. 
After  his  ordination  in  1903  he  founded  the  Uni- 
versity of  the  Sacred  Heart  at  Milan. 

Ghonein,  Dr.  Mohammed  Zakaria.  Egyptian  archae- 
ologist, b.  1911  (?),  d.  Cairo,  Egypt,  Jan.  11,  1959. 
Discoverer  of  the  6,000  year-old  unfinished  pyramid 
of  Sakkara,  he  directed  excavations  near  the  site  of 
ancient  Memphis. 

Gill,  Ernest  Walter  Brudenell.  British  inventor,  b. 
(?),  Aug.  12,  1883,  d.  Oxford,  England,  Dec.  20, 
1959.  He  was  one  of  the  original  inventors  of  "Win- 
dow,1* a  device  to  protect  bombers  from  being  lo- 
cated by  radar. 

Gleoson,  James.  American  character  actor,  b.  New 
York,  N.Y.,  1887,  d.  Hollywood,  Calif.,  Apr.  12, 
1959. 

Godwin,  Frank.  American  cartoonist  and  creator 
of  Commie  and  Rusty  Rfley,  b.  Washington,  D.C., 
1890,  d.  New  Hope,  Pa.,  Aug.  5,  1959. 

Goldstein,  Bernard.  Polish  resistance  hero,  b. 
Shedltze,  Poland,  1889,  d.  New  York,  N.Y.,  Dec.  7, 
1959.  A  prominent  labor  organizer,  he  became  a 
leader  of  the  Warsaw  ghetto  underground  when  the 
Nazis  overran  Poland  in  1939. 

Gordon,  Mock  (Morris  Gitler).  American  song  writer, 
b.  Warsaw,  Poland,  (?)  1905,  d.  New  York.  N.Y., 
Feb.  28, 1959.  He  wrote  Chattanooga  Choo  Choo. 

Oosse,  Dr.  Philip.  English  authority  on  piracy,  b. 
Aug.  13,  1879,  d.  Cambridge,  England,  Oct.  3, 
1959.  A  physician  and  naturalist,  he  wrote  many 
books  on  piracy. 

Gouldine,  Edmund.  British-born  Hollywood  film  di- 
rector, actor,  author,  and  composer,  b.  London, 
England,  Mar.  20,  1891,  d.  Hollywood,  Calif.,  Dec. 
24,  1959.  He  directed  Greta  Garbo  in  Grand  Hotel. 

Graham,  Dorothy  (Bennett).  American  novelist  and 
traveler,  b.  New  Rochelle,  N.Y.,  Dec.  13.  1893,  d. 
New  York,  N.Y.,  June  22,  1959.  Her  books  include 
The  China  Venture  and  Candles  in  the  Sun,  novels; 
Through  the  Moon  Door,  travelog;  and  Chinese 
Gardens,  on  Chinese  art  and  philosophy. 

Orahame-WhJte,  Claude.  British  aviation  pioneer,  b. 
England,  Aug.  21, 1879,  d.  Nice,  France,  Aug.  19, 


1959.  He  was  Britain's  first  qualified  aviator  and 
air-mail  pilot,  and  the  author  of  numerous  books  on 
aviation. 

Granville,  Sydney.  British  actor  and  vocalist,  b. 
Bolton,  England  (?),  d.  Stockport,  England,  Dec. 
24, 1959.  A  singer  with  the  D'Oyly  Carte  Company, 
he  was  famous  for  his  interpretation  of  Pooh-Bah 
in  Mikado. 

Gray,  Gilda  (Marianne  Michalski).  American  enter- 
tainer and  creator  of  the  shimmy  dance,  b.  Cracow, 
Poland,  1901  (?),  d.  Hollywood,  Calif.,  Dec.  22, 
1959. 

Greenslet,  Ferris.  American  author  and  editor,  b. 
Glens  Falls,  N.Y.  (?)  1875,  d.  Cambridge,  Mass., 
Nov.  19,  1959.  Among  the  manuscripts  he  discov- 
ered were  My  Antonia  by  Willa  Cather  and  The 
Education  of  Henry  Adams. 

Greenstein,  Jesse  Philip.  American  biochemist,  b. 
New  York,  N.Y.,  June  20,  1902,  d.  Bethesda,  Md., 
Feb.  12,  1959.  Chief  of  the  biochemistry  laboratory 
of  the  National  Cancer  Institute  since  1946,  he 
wrote  The  Biochemistry  of  Cancer  ( 1954). 

Gremillon,  Jean.  French  motion  picture  director,  b. 
Bayeux,  Calvados,  Oct.  3,  1901,  d.  Paris,  France, 
Nov.  25,  1959.  ,  ,  ,  « 

Grento,  George  Cardinal.  French  prelate,  b.  Percy, 
France,  May  5,  1872,  d.  Le  Mans.  France,  May  4, 
1959.  An  eminent  man  of  letters,  he  supported  the 
Resistance  during  World  War  II. 

Grimm,  Hans.  German  nationalist  writer,  b.  Wies- 
baden, Germany,  Mar.  22,  1875.  d.  Goettingen, 
Germany,  Sept.  27, 1959.  His  People  Without  Space 
was  used  by  the  Nazis  to  support  their  expansionist 
policies. 

Greek.  See  WETTACH,  KARL  ADRIAN. 

Grow,  George.  German-American  painter  and  cari- 
caturist, b.  Berlin,  Germany,  July  26  1893,  d.  ( ibid ) 
July  6,  1959.  He  won  recognition  for  his  watercol- 
ors  and  line  drawings  which  satirized  post  World 
War  I  Germany  and  later  the  Nazis. 

Guerord,  Albert  Leon.  French  historian,  b.  Paris, 
France,  Nov.  3,  1880,  d.  Stanford,  Calif.,  Nov.  14, 
1959.  A  teacher  in  the  United  States  for  53  years, 
he  was  the  author  of  more  than  20  books,  including 
Testament  of  a  Liberal,  France,  A  Short  History, 
and  French  Civilization  in  the  Nineteenth  Century. 

Guest,  Edgar  Albert.  American  poet  and  newspaper- 
man, b.  Birmingham,  England,  Aug.  20,  1881,  d. 
Detroit,  Mich.,  Aug.  5,  1959.  His  daily  column  of 
verses  was  widely  syndicated,  and  many  of  his  books 
of  poetry  were  best-sellers,  including  A  Heap  o 
Living  When  Day  Is  Done,  and  All  in  a  Lifetime. 

Guffoy,  Joseph  F.  Former  Democratic  senator  from 
Pennsylvania,  b.  Westmoreland  county,  Pa.,  Dec. 
29,  1870,  d.  Washington.  D.C.,  Mar.  6,  1959. 

Gw.nn,  Edmund.  British  stage  and  film  actor,  b. 
London,  England,  Sept.  26,  1877,  d.  Hollywood, 
Calif.,  Sept.  6,  1959.  He  received  an  Academy 
Award  in  1948  for  his  portrayal  of  Santa  Glaus  in 
Miracle  on  34th  Street. 

HaU-Munro,  John  Robert  (Sonny  Hale).  British  co- 
median and  playwright,  b.  London,  England,  May 
1,  1902,  d.  (ibid)  June  9, 1959. 

Halifax,  Earl  of  (Edward  Frederick  Undley  Wood). 
British  diplomat,  b.  Exeter,  England,  Apr.  16, 1881, 
d.  York,  England,  Dec.  23,  1959.  British  Foreign 
Secretary  at  the  time  of  the  Munich  agreement,  He 
was  Ambassador  to  the  United  States  during  World 
War  II. 

Haltey,  Fleet  Admiral  William  Frederick.  Commander 
of  the  U.S.  Third  Fleet  during  World  War  II,  b. 
Elizabeth,  N.J.,  Oct.  30,  1882,  d.  Fishers  Island, 
N.Y.,  Aug.  16,  1959.  He  was  noted  for  his  daring 
tactics  against  the  Japanese. 

Hanley,  William  B.,  Jr.  American  actor  and  director, 
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b.  (?)  1900,  d.  Los  Angeles,  Calif.,  Oct.  2,  1959. 

Harcourt,  Admiral  Sir  Cecil  H.  J.  British  Naval  per- 
son, b.  England,  Apr.  1L  1892,  d.  London,  England, 
Dec.  19,  1959.  In  1945  he  accepted  the  Japanese 
surrender  of  Hong  Kong,  and  was  made  Second 
Sea  Lord  in  1948. 

Harcourt,  Viscountess  (Eliiaboth  Sonia  Snaaao),  d. 
New  York,  N.Y.,  Oct.  30,  1959.  One  of  the  first 
women  to  hold  a  post  in  the  British  diplomatic 
service,  she  served  the  Foreign  Office  from  1942-46. 

Hatoyama,  Ichiro.  Japanese  politician,  b.  1888  (?), 
d.  Tokyo,  Japan,  Mar.  7, 1959.  Three  times  Premier 
of  Japan,  his  crowning  achievement  was  the  Soviet- 
Japanese  Pact  of  1956. 

Hawthorn*,  Mike.  Britain's  first  world  champion 
racing  driver  and  winner  of  the  French  Grand  Prix, 

1958,  b.  Yorkshire,  England,  1929,  d.  Surrey,  Eng- 
land, Jan.  22,  1959,  in  an  automobile  accident. 

Hoilbron,  Sir  Ian.  British  organic  chemist,  b.  Glas- 
gow, Scotland,  Nov.  6,  1886,  d.  London,  England, 
Sept.  14, 1959.  His  major  work  was  in  the  chemistry 
of  vitamins  and  penicillin. 

Helburn,  Theresa.  American  theatrical  producer,  b. 
New  York,  N.Y.,  Jan.  12,  1897,  d.  Weston,  Conn., 
Aug.  18,  1959.  Coadministrator  and  director  of  the 
Theater  Guild,  she  was  instrumental  in  producing 
works  of  Eugene  O'Neill,  William  Saroyan,  Robert 
E.  Sherwood^  and  William  Inge. 

Harzog,  Dr.  Isaac  HaUvi.  Chief  rabbi  of  Israel  1936- 
59,  b.  Lomza,  Poland,  November  1888,  d.  Jerusa- 
lem, Israel,  July  25,  1959. 

Mines,  Duncan.  American  author  of  restaurant 
guides,  b.  Bowling  Green,  Ky.,  Mar.  26,  1880,  d. 
(ibid)  Mar.  15,1959. 

Hinton,  Dr.  William  Augustus.  American  doctor  and 
educator,  b.  Chicago,  111.,  1884  (?),  d.  Canton, 
Mass.,  Aug.  8,  1959.  The  first  Negro  professor  at 
Harvard  Medical  School,  he  developed  the  Hinton 
Test  to  detect  syphilis. 

Hiranuma,  Ryozo.  Mayor  of  Yokohama,  b.  1880 
(?),  d.  Tokyo,  Japan,  Feb.  13,  1959.  Also  a  leading 
figure  in  sports,  he  was  head  of  the  Japanese  dele- 
gations to  the  Olympic  Games  in  Los  Angeles 
(1932)  and  Berlin  (1936). 

Hirth,  Wolf.  German  gliding  and  soaring  expert,  b. 
Stuttgart,  Germany,  Feb.  28,  1900,  d.  Teck,  Ger- 
many, July  24,  1959,  on  a  test  flight. 

Hoffnung,  Gerard.  British  cartoonist,  tuba  player, 
and  musical  satirist,  b.  Mar.  22,  1925,  d.  England, 
Sept.  28,  1959. 

Holiday,  Billie  (Eleanora  Fagan).  American  blues 
singer,  b.  Baltimore,  Md.,  Apr.  7,  1915,  d.  New 
York,  N.Y.,  July  17,  1959. 

Holmes,  Taylor.  American  matinee  idol  of  the  early 
1900's,  b.  Newark,  N.J.,  May  16,  1878,  d.  Holly- 
wood, Calif.,  Sept.  30, 1959. 

Hoppo,  Willie.  American  billiards  master,  b.  Com- 
wall-on-Hudson,  N.Y.,  1878  (?).  d.  Miami,  Fla., 
Feb.  1, 1959.  He  won  51  world  billiards  titles. 

Hopper,  Edna  Wallace.  American  actress,  b.  San 
Francisco,  Calif.,  (?),  d.  New  York,  N.Y.,  Dec.  14, 

1959.  A  successful  ingenue  in  the  theater  of  the 
1890's,  she  had  the  starring  role  in  Florodora,  a 
musical  which  in  1900  marked  the  advent  of  chorus 
girls  on  the  Broadway  stage. 

Home,  Frederick  Joseph,  Admiral  USN.  American  Vice 
Chief  of  Naval  Operations  in  World  War  II,  Pacific 
Theater,  b.  New  York,  N.Y.,  Feb.  14,  1880,  d.  San 
Diego,  Calif.,  Oct.  18,  1959. 

Housman,  Laurence.  English  playwright  and  author, 
b.  July  18,  1865,  d.  Somerset,  England,  Feb.  2, 
1959. 

Howells,  John  Mead.  American  architect,  b.  Cam- 
bridge, Mass.,  Aug.  14,  1868,  d.  Kittery,  Me.,  Sept. 
22, 1959. 
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Hsu  Yung-Chang.  Chinese  Nationalist  general,  b. 
1889  (?),  d.  Taipei,  Taiwan,  July  12,  1959.  Repre- 
senting China,  he  was  on  the  U.S.S.  Missouri  at  the 
Japanese  surrender  in  1945. 

Hubor,  Harold.  American  actor,  b.  1910,  d.  New 
York,  N.Y.,  Sept.  29, 1959.  Famous  both  as  a  villain 
and  as  a  comic  in  films,  he  later  became  a  television 
actor  and  a  radio  and  television  script  writer. 

Huff,  Charles.  American  mystery  story  writer  under 
the  name  of  Drexel  Drake,  b.  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  1888 
(?),  d.  Yonkers,  N.Y.,  July  15, 1959. 

Hugard,  Jean.  Australian-American  magician,  b. 
Toowoomba,  Australia,  1873  ( ?),  d.  Brooklyn,  N.Y., 
Aug.  14,  1959.  He  was  author  of  more  than  30 
books  on  magic  and  sleight  of  hand,  and  contributed 
many  new  tricks  and  techniques  to  his  field. 

llchoster.  Earl  of.  English  historian,  b.  May  31, 
1874,  d.  London,  England,  Oct.  29, 1959. 

Ironside,  Field  Marshal  William  Edmund,  Baron.  Brit- 
ish Chief  of  Imperial  Staff  ( 1939-40),  who  resigned 
after  Dunkirk,  b.  Ironside,  Scotland,  May  6,  1880, 
d.  London,  England,  Sept.  22,  1959. 

Irwin,  Wallace.  American  humorist  and  newsman, 
b.  Oneida,  N.Y.,  Mar.  15,  1875,  d.  Southern  Pines, 
N.C.,  Feb.  14,  1959. 

Iversen,  Olaf.  German  editor-publisher  of  Sim- 
plicissimus,  an  anti-militaristic,  satiric  magazine,  b. 
1902  ( ?),  d.  Munich,  Germany,  Aug.  27, 1959. 

Jackson,  John  Gillespie.  American  lawyer,  b.  Mid- 
dletown,  Conn.,  Feb.  12,  1880,  d.  New  York,  N.Y., 
April  27, 1959. 

Jensen,  Dr.  Ernest  George.  Governor-General  of 
South  Africa,  b.  near  Dundee,  Natal,  Aug.  7,  1881, 
d.  Pretoria,  South  Africa,  Nov.  25,  1959.  A  nation- 
alist politician,  he  worked  all  his  life  for  South 
African  independence,  republicanism,  apartheid, 
and  Afrikaner  culture. 

Jibowu,  Sir  Olumuyiwa.  Nigerian  Chief  Justice,  b. 
Lagos,  Nigeria,  1899  (?),  d.  (ibid)  June  1,  1959. 
He  was  the  first  African  police  magistrate  in  Nigeria. 

Johnson,  Edward.  Canadian  musician,  b.  Guelph, 
Ont.,  Canada.  Aug.  22,  1878,  d.  (ibid)  At>r.  20, 
1959.  A  noted  operatic  tenor,  he  was  general  man- 
ager of  the  Metropolitan  Opera  for  15  years. 

Johore,  Sir  Ibrahim,  Sultan  of.  Malay  potentate  and 
one  of  the  world's  richest  men,  b.  Malaya,  Sept.  17, 
1873,  d.  London,  England,  May  8,  1959. 

Jones,  Byron  Quimby.  American  pioneer  aviator  and 
Chief  of  Army  aviation  training  in  World  War  I,  b. 
Henrietta,  N.Y.,  1889  (?),  d.  Washington,  D.C., 
Mar.  30,  1959. 

Jonnard,  Claude.  American  major  league  baseball 
pitcher  during  the  1920's,  b.  (?),  1898,  d.  Nash- 
ville, Tenn.,  Aug.  27,  1959. 

Kauffman,  Rear  Admiral  Roland  Phillip.  American 
naval  aviation  hero,  b.  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  1899  (?),  d. 
New  York,  N.Y.,  Oct.  3, 1959. 

Kelly,  Sir  David  Victor.  British  diplomat  and  writer, 
b.  Adelaide,  Australia,  Sept.  14,  1891,  d.  Inch,  Ire- 
land, Mar.  27,  1959.  He  was  British  Ambassador  to 
the  Soviet  Union  1949-51. 

Kelly,  Fred  C.  American  humorist  and  newsman, 
b.  Xenia,  Ohio,  Jan.  27,  1882,  d.  Kensington,  Md., 
May  23,  1959. 

Kelly,  Joseph  William.  American  radio  quizmaster 
of  Quiz  Kids,  b.  Crawfordsville,  Ind.,  May  31, 1901, 
d.  Chicago,  111.,  May  26,  1959. 

Kemp,  Robert.  French  drama  critic  and  reader  for 
the  Comedie  Francaise,  b.  Paris,  France,  1885,  d. 
(ibid)  July  3,  1959. 

Kendall,  Kay.  British  comedienne  and  movie  ac- 
tress, b.  Yorkshire,  England,  May  21.  1927,  d.  Lon- 
don, England,  Sept.  6,  1959.  She  achieved  interna- 
tional stardom  in  Genevieve  in  1953.  Among  her 
other  films  were  The  Constant  Husband,  Lea  Girls, 
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The  Reluctant  Debutante,  and  Once  More,  With 
Feeling. 

Ketelbey,  Albert  William.  British  composer,  b. 
Birmingham,  England,  1875  (?),  d.  Isle  of  Wight, 
England,  Nov.  26,  1959.  Among  his  compositions 
were  In  a  Monastery  Garden  and  In  a  Persian  Mar- 
ket. 

Khama,  Tshedoki.  Regent  of  the  Bamangwato  tribe 
in  Bechuanaland  (1926-50).  b.  Serowe,  Africa, 
1906  (?),  d.  London,  England,  June  10,  1959. 

Khanjl,  Sir  Mohabut,  Nawab  of  Junagadh.  Ruler  of 
the  state  of  Kathiawar  in  western  India,  b.  (?)„ 
Aug.  2,  1900,  d.  Karachi,  Pakistan,  Nov.  7,  1959. 
In  August  1947  he  and  his  government  acceded  to 
the  new  dominion  of  Pakistan.  Four  months  later, 
Indian  troops  occupied  the  state. 

Kllpinen,  Yrioe.  Finnish  composer,  b.  Helsinki,  Fin- 
land, 1892  (?),  d.  (ibid)  Mar.  3,  1959.  As  a  song- 
writer he  achieved  great  fame  in  Finland. 

King,  Samuel  Wilder.  Governor  of  Hawaii  ( 1953- 
57),  b.  Honolulu,  Hawaii,  Dec.  17,  1886,  d.  (ibid) 
Mar.  24, 1959. 

Ktaon,  Dr.  Harry  Dexter.  American  educator,  b. 
Mishawaka,  Ind.,  1886,  d.  (ibid)  Sept.  25,  1959. 

Kliegl,  John  H.American  inventor,  b.  Bad  Kissingen, 
Germany,  1870  (?),  d.  New  York,  N.Y.,  Sept.  30, 
1959.  In  1911  he  helped  develop  the  Klieg  light, 
one  of  the  first  carbon  arc  lights  designed  for  taking 
motion  pictures  indoors. 

Knipper-Chekhovo,  Olga  Ltonardovna.  Russian  ac- 
tress and  widow  of  Anton  Chekhov,  b.  (?)  1871,  d. 
Moscow,  Russia,  Mar.  22,  1959.  She  was  one  of  the 
original  39  players  chosen  for  the  Moscow  Art 
Theater  founded  in  1898. 

Kolosnikoff,  Vladimir  S.  Former  Russian  official  who 
became  an  economist  in  the  United  States,  b.  Sa- 
mara, Russia,  Jan.  6,  1886,  d.  Washington,  D.C., 
July  12,  1959. 

Kormondi,  Eugene.  American  sculptor,  b.  Budapest, 
Hungary,  1877  (?),  d.  Washington,  D.C.,  Aug.  14, 
1959. 

Kovacs,  Bela.  Hungarian  statesman,  b.  Hungary, 
1908.  d.  Pecs,  Hungary,  June  21,  1959.  He  was  a 
member  of  the  revolutionary  cabinet  of  Imre  Nagy 
during  the  resistance  movement  in  1956. 

Krauts,  Werner.  Austrian  stage  and  film  actor  for 
more  than  50  years,  b.  Gestungshausen,  Germany. 
1884,  d.  Vienna,  Austria,  Oct.  20,  1959.  He  played 
the  mad  doctor  in  the  classic  film  The  Cabinet  of 
Dr.Caligari(19l9). 

Kruckman,  Arnold.  American  war  correspondent 
and  a  founder  of  the  International  News  Service,  b. 
at  sea,  Nov.  13,  1880,  d.  Washington,  D.C.,  June 
30, 1959. 

Kuni,  Asaokiro.  Japanese  Prince,  b.  1901  (?),  d. 
Tokyo,  Japan,  Dec.  7,  1959.  A  brother  of  Empress 
Nagako  and  a  former  commander  in  the  Imperial 
Navy,  he  lost  his  title  after  World  War  II. 

La  Gorct,  Dr.  John  Olivtr.  American  geographer,  b. 
Scranton,  Pa.,  Sept.  22.  1879,  d.  Washington,  D.C., 
Dec.  23,  1959.  He  took  a  major  part  in  organizing 
the  1925  MacMillan  expedition  to  the  arctic  and  the 
Byrd  antarctic  expeditions  in  1929  and  1933. 

Lojoie,  Napoleon.  American  baseball  player,  b. 
Woonsocket,  R.I.,  Sept.  5,  1875,  d.  Daytona  Beach, 
Fla.,  Feb.  7,  1959.  He  set  the  present  American 
League  record  for  batting  ( .422)  in  1901. 

Lamas,  Dr.  Garbs  Saavedra.  Argentine  statesman,  b. 
Buenos  Aires,  Argentina,  1878,  d.  (ibid)  May  5, 
1959.  He  was  awarded  the  Nobel  Peace  Prize  in 
1936  for  his  work  in  ending  the  Chaco  War. 

Landowska,  Wanda.  Polish-born  harpsichordist,  b. 
Warsaw,  Poland,  July  5,  1877,  d.  Lakeville,  Conn., 
Aug.  15, 1959.  A  pioneer  in  the  revival  of  the  harpsi- 
chord, she  was  an  authority  on  early  keyboard 


music,  and  her  performances  ranked  her  as  one  of 
the  greatest  virtuosos  of  the  century. 

Lane,  Lupino.  British  actor,  director,  and  producer, 
b.  London,  Eng.,  June  16,  1892,  d.  (ibid)  Nov.  10, 
1959.  His  greatest  success.  Me  and  My  Girl,  intro- 
duced The  Lambeth  Walk,  a  dance  rage  of  the 
1930's. 

Lansing,  Ambrose.  American  Egyptologist,  b.  Cairo, 
Egypt,  1902  (?),  d.  Apache  Junction,  Ariz.,  May 
28, 1959. 

Lanza,  Mario  (Alfred  Arnold  Cocozza).  American 
singer  and  film  star,  b.  So.  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  Jan. 
31,  1921,  d.  Rome,  Italy,  Oct.  7,  1959.  At  the  age 
of  29  he  achieved  fame  as  a  tenor  through  motion 
pictures  and  records. 

Larsen,  Lisa.  American  photographer,  b.  Germany, 
1925  (?),  d.  New  York,  N.Y.,  Jan.  8,  1959.  A  con- 
tract photographer  for  Life  magazine,  and  a  free 
lance,  she  received  numerous  awards  for  her  pho- 
tography. 

Laurel,  Josi  Paeiano.  Philippine  political  leader,  b. 
Tanauan,  Batangas  Province,  b.  1891  (?),  d.  Philip- 
pines, Nov.  6,  1959.  President  of  the  wartime  Japa- 
nese-sponsored Philippine  Republic,  he  was  elected 
Senator  in  1951. 

Lovronev,  Boris.  Soviet  playwright,  b.  Kherson, 
Russia,  1891  (?),  d.  Moscow,  Russia,  Jan.  7,  1959. 

Lawrence,  Edward.  American  sports-car  race  driver, 
b.  (?)  1929,  d.  Sebring,  Fla.,  Mar.  20,  1959. 

Leahy,  Fleet  Admiral  William  Daniel.  American  naval 
officer  and  diplomat,  b.  Hampton,  Iowa,  May  5. 
1875,  d.  Bethesda,  Md.,  July  20,  1959.  Personal 
Chief  of  Staff  to  President  Roosevelt  during  World 
War  II,  he  was  his  aide  at  Yalta  and  Potsdam. 

Leovenworth,  Ellis  W.  American  specialist  in  trade- 
mark law,  b.  Eaton,  N.Y.,  1884,  d.  Wainscott,  Long 
Island,  N.Y.,  July  27,  1959.  He  was  the  author  of 
Lost  Monopolies  of  Names  and  Things. 

Lemkin,  Dr.  Raphael.  Polish-born  American  interna- 
tional lawyer,  b.  Poland,  1900,  d.  New  York,  N.Y., 
Aug.  28,  1959.  He  was  successful  in  influencing  the 
United  Nations  to  pass  a  resolution  making  genocide 
a  crime  under  international  law. 

Lent,  Rear  Admiral  Willis  Ashford,  USN  (ret.).  Amer- 
ican submarine  commander,  b.  1904,  d.  New  Lon- 
don, Conn.,  Aug.  28,  1959. 

L'Esperance,  Dr.  Elise  Strong.  American  physician 
and  founder  of  cancer  prevention  clinics,  b.  York- 
town,  N.Y.,  1879,  d.  Pefiiam  Manor,  N.Y.,  Jan.  21, 
1959. 

Lester,  Dr.  Sean.  Irish  journalist  and  League  of  Na- 
tions leader,  b.  Ireland,  Sept.  27,  1888,  d.  Galway, 
Ireland,  June  13,  1959. 

Leverich,  Henry  Priestley.  American  diplomat  and  di- 
rector of  the  Office  of  Eastern  European  Affairs,  b. 
New  Orleans,  La.,  Aug.  12,  1907,  d.  Washington, 
D.C.,  Aug.  11,  1959. 

Lewis,  Samuel  M.  American  lyricist,  b.  1883  (P),  d. 
New  York,  N.Y.,  Nov.  22, 1959.  Among  hundreds  of 
other  songs,  he  wrote  lyrics  for  Dinah,  Mammy,  and 
Gloomy  Sunday. 

Li  Chi-sen,  Marshal.  Former  Nationalist  Chinese 
second-in-command,  b.  1884,  d.  Peiping,  China. 
Oct.  8,  1959.  He  was  vice  chairman  of  the  National 
Peoples  Congress  Standing  Committee  and  chair- 
man of  the  Revolutionary  Committee  of  the  Kuo- 
mintang. 

Lincoln,  John  Cromwell.  American  inventor  of  the 
variable  speed  motor  and  arc-welding  processes,  b. 
Painesville,  Ohio,  May  14,  1883,  d.  Phoenix,  Ariz., 
May  24,  1959. 

Linton,  Sir  Richard.  New  Zealander,  founder  of  the 
"Big  Brother"  movement,  b.  Palmerston,  New  Zea- 
land, 1879,  d.  Melbourne,  Australia,  Sept.  21,  1959. 

Loeb,  Dr.  Leo.  American  pathologist,  b.  Mayen, 
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Germany,  1889,  d.  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  Dec.  28,  1959. 
He  formulated  the  complete  mechanism  of  the  sex 
cycle  in  mammals  and  round  the  cause  of  the  for- 
mation of  the  placenta. 

Logon,  Robert  F.  American  graphic  artist  and 
painter,  b.  Manitoba,  Canada,  1890  (?),  d.  Boston, 
Mass.,  Dec.  9,  1959. 

Lopez,  Dr.  Alfonso.  Colombian  statesman,  b.  1888 
(?),  d.  London,  England,  Nov.  20,  1959. 

Lowe,  Titus.  American  Methodist  Bishop,  b.  Bilston, 
England,  1878,  d.  Indianapolis,  Ind.,  Nov.  27, 1959. 
In  1946  he  was  elected  President  of  the  Council  of 
Bishops. 

Lowrie,  Dr.  Walter.  American  theologian  and  trans- 
lator of  Kierkegaard,  b.  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  1868,  d. 
Princeton,  N.J.,  Aug.  12,  1959. 

Lundequist,  Frolcen  Gerdo.  Swedish  actress,  b.  Swe- 
den, 1871  (?),  d.  (ibid),  Oct.  28, 1959.  She  was  fa- 
mous for  her  roles  in  classical  drama. 

McBey,  James.  Scottish -born  American  portraitist 
and  official  artist  for  the  British  Expeditionary 
Forces  in  1917,  b.  Newburgh,  Aberdeenshire,  Scot- 
land, Dec.  23,  1883,  d.  Tangier,  Morocco,  Dec. 
1,  1959. 

McClelland,  Nancy  V.  American  interior  designer, 
antiquary,  lecturer,  and  author,  b.  Poughkeepsie, 
N.Y.,  1867  (?),  d.  Stamford,  Conn.,  Oct.  1,  19^9. 

McCollum,  Vivian  C.  American  Chairman  of  the  na- 
tional board  of  the  YMCA,  b.  Paterson,  N.J.,  1902 
(?),  d.  Ridgewood,  N.J.,  Aug.  12,  1959. 

McComb,  Kate.  American  character  actress,  b. 
Groat  Barrington,  Mass.,  1872  (?),  d.  New  York, 
N.Y.,  Apr.  16,  1959. 

McGrigor,  Admiral  Sir  Rhoderick  Robert.  First  Sea 
Lord  in  the  British  Admiralty,  1951-55,  b.  Apr.  12, 
1893,  d.  Aberdeen,  Scotland,  Dec.  4,  1959. 

Mclntire,  Vice  Admiral  Ross  T.  American  naval  sur- 
geon and  White  House  physician  from  1935-45,  b. 
Salem,  Ore.,  Aug.  11,  1889,  d.  Chicago,  111.,  Dec. 
8,  1959. 

McKay,  Douglas.  American  politician,  b.  Portland, 
Ore.,  June  24,  1893,  d.  Salem,  Ore.,  July  22,  1959. 
He  was  Secretary  of  the  Interior  1953-56. 

MacKellar,  Captain  Andrew.  British  Permanent  Mas- 
ter of  the  S.S.  Queen  Mary,  b.  1897  (?),  d.  South- 
ampton, England,  Aug.  2,  1959. 

Mackie,  Dr.  Janet  Welsh.  American  expert  on  tropi- 
cal medicine,  b.  England,  1893  (?),  d.  Washington, 
D.C.,  Nov.  24,  1959. 

McLaglen,  Victor.  British-born  American  film  star, 
b.  Tunbridgc  Wells,  England,  Dec.  11,  1886,  d. 
Newport  Beach,  Calif.,  Nov.  7,  1959.  A  veteran  of 
the  Boer  War,  his  movie  career  began  in  1920  and 
in  1935  he  received  the  Academy  Award  for  his 
portrayal  of  Gypo  Nolan  in  The  Informer. 

Mahmoud,  Marshal  Sardar  Shah.  Premier  of  Afghan- 
istan (1946-53)  and  for  many  years  commander- 
in-chief  and  Minister  of  War,  b.  1886  ( ?),  d.  Kabul, 
Afghanistan,  Dec.  24, 1959. 

Majeska,  Yna.  American  dancer,  costume  designer, 
and  book  illustrator,  b.  1891  ( ? ) ,  d.  New  York,  N.Y., 
Oct.  29,  1959.  She  was  a  costume  designer  for  the 
Ziegfeld  Follies  and  for  Cecil  B.  DeMffle. 

Malan,  Daniel  Francois.  South  African  leader,  b. 
Riebeck  West,  Cape  Province,  May  22,  1874,  d. 
Cape  Town,  South  Africa,  Feb.  7,  1959.  As  Prime 
Minister  of  South  Africa,  he  defied  world-wide  criti- 
cism to  enforce  a  policy  of  apartheid. 

Mallory,  Mrs.  Molla  Bjurstodt.  Eight-time  winner  of 
U.S.  women's  singles  tennis  championship,  b.  Nor- 
way, 1892  (?),  d.  Stockholm,  Sweden,  Nov.  22, 1959. 

Malonty,  James  Joseph.  American  Secret  Service 
chief,  b.  1896  (?),  d.  Bay  Pines,  Fla.,  June  8,  1959. 
Promoted  in  1948  to  chief  coordinator  of  the  U.S. 
Treasury  Department  enforcement  agencies  in 


Washington,  he  was  responsible  for  the  safety  of 
the  Presidents,  their  families,  and  important  visitors. 

Mannes,  David.  American  musician  and  educator, 
b.  New  York,  N.Y.,  1866  (?),  d.  (ibid),  Apr.  24J 
1959. 

Mcmuilsky,  Dmitri.  Ukrainian  Foreign  Minister 
(1944-52)  b.  1884  (?),  d.  Kiev,  U.S.S.R.,  Feb.  22, 
1959.  He  also  served  as  Ukrainian  representative  in 
the  United  Nations. 

Marin,  Don  Luis  Astrana.  Spanish  writer  and  trans- 
lator of  Shakespeare,  b.  1889  (?),  d.  Madrid,  Spain, 
Dec.  4,  1959. 

Marshall,  General  of  the  Army  George  Catlett.  Amer- 
ican soldier  and  statesman,  b.  Uniontown,  Pa.,  Dec. 
31, 1880,  d.  Washington,  D.C..  Oct.  17, 1959.  From 
1939-45  he  was  Chief  of  Staff,  and  was  the  first  to 
hold  the  rank,  General  of  the  Army  (1944).  Secre- 
tary of  State  1947-48  and  Secretary  of  Defense 
1950-51,  he  originated  the  Marshall  Plan.  In  1953, 
he  was  awarded  the  Nobel  Peace  prize. 

Martinez,  Andres.  Uruguayan  statesman,  b.  1874 
(?),  d.  Montevideo,  Uruguay,  Dec.  19,  1959.  As 
president  of  Uruguay,  he  proposed  and  the  country 
adopted  a  reform  abolishing  the  Presidential  system 
in  favor  of  a  nine-man  council. 

Martinu,  Bohuslav.  Czech  composer,  b.  Policka, 
eastern  Bohemia,  Dec.  8,  1890,  d.  near  Basel, 
Switzerland,  Aug.  28.  1959.  An  acclaimed  modern 
composer,  he  successfully  used  many  musical  forms 
in  more  than  100  works. 

Mathews,  Dame  Vera  Laughton.  Director  of  the  Brit- 
ish Women's  Royal  Naval  Service  throughout  World 
War  II,  b.  Sept.  25,  1888  (?),  d.  London,  England, 
Sept.  25,  1959. 

Maxwell,  Gerald  Constable.  British  World  War  I 
ace,  b.  Sept.  8,  1895  (?),  d.  Alresford,  England, 
Dec.  18,  1959.  He  flew  with  the  legendary  56th 
Squadron,  shooting  down  30  German  aircraft. 

May,  Andrew  Jackson.  American  congressman  from 
1931  until  1947  when  he  was  convicted  of  bribery 
in  connection  with  the  awarding  of  war  contracts, 
b.  Langley,  Ky.,  June  24, 1875,  d.  Prestonburg,  Ky., 
Sept.  6,  1959. 

Meyer,  Eugene.  American  newspaper  executive  and 
first  president  of  the  International  Bank  for  Recon- 
struction and  Development,  b.  Los  Angeles,  Calif., 
Oct.  31,  1875,  d.  Washington,  D.C.,  July  17,  1959. 

Meyer,  George  W.  American  songwriter,  b.  Boston, 
Mass.,  Jan.  1,  1885,  d.  New  York,  N.Y.,  Aug.  28, 
1959.  Among  his  songs  are  For  Me  and  My  Gal, 
For  Baby  and  Me,  Girl  I  Left  Behind  Me,  and  I  Be- 
lieve In  Miracles. 

Miller,  Francis  Trevelyan.  American  historian  and 
author  of,  among  others,  the  Photographic  History 
of  the  Civil  War,  b.  Southington,  Conn.,  Oct.  8, 
1877,  d.  Old  Greenwich,  Conn.,  Nov.  7,  1959. 

Mirovitch,  Alfred.  Russian  pianist  and  teacher,  b. 
1884  (?),  d.  Whitefield,  N.H.,  Aug.  3,  1959. 

Mitchell-Hedges,  Frederick  Albert.  British  explorer 
and  author,  b.  Oct.  22,  1882  (?),  d.  Shaldon,  Eng- 
land, June  12,  1959.  He  explored,  in  Central  Amer- 
ica, South  America,  and  Africa,  and  was  a  trusted 
officer  under  Pancho  Villa. 

Morales,  Luis  Angel.  Dominican  lawyer  and  diplo- 
mat, b.  1896  (?),  d.  San  Juan,  Puerto  Rico,  Jan. 
12  1959 

Moranzoni,  Roberto.  Italian  conductor,  b.  1881  (?), 
d.  Desio,  Italy,  Dec.  13,  1959.  He  conducted  the 
Metropolitan  Opera  1917-24,  the  Chicago  Opera 
1924-29,  and  at  La  Scala. 

Morgan,  Mono.  American  Shakespearean  actress, 
b.  1896  (?),  d.  New  York,  N.Y.,  Sept.  7,  1959. 

Morris,  Wayne.  American  film  and  television  actor, 
b.  Los  Angeles,  Calif.,  1914  (?),  d.  Oakland,  Calif., 
Sept.  9,  1959. 
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Morshead,  Sir  Leslie  James.  Australian  military  com- 
mander, b.  Sept.  18, 1889  (?),  d.  Sydney,  Australia. 
Sept.  26,  1959.  In  1941  he  was  left  in  command  of 
Tobruk  and  later  he  commanded  joint  Australian- 
American  forces  against  the  Japanese  in  Borneo. 

Mother,  Aaron  Alexander  Roland.  Canadian  labor  ex- 
pert, b.  Nova  Scotia,  1881  (?),  d.  Lake  Bernard, 
Ontario.  Sept.  26,  1959.  President  of  the  Canadian 
Brotherhood  of  Railway  Employees  until  1952,  he 
was  also  president  of  the  Canadian  Congress  of 
Labor. 

Muir,  Edwin.  Scottish  poet,  novelist,  and  critic,  b. 
Orkney  Islands,  Britain,  1887,  d.  Cambridge,  Eng- 
land, Jan.  3,  1959. 

Munnings,  Sir  AH  rod.  Former  president  of  the  Royal 
Academy  noted  for  his  paintings  of  horses  and  dogs, 
b.  Mendham  Mill.  England,  Oct.  8,  1878,  d.  Ded- 
ham,  England,  July  17,  1959. 

Murray,  Thomas  Cornelius.  Irish  playwright,  b. 
County  Cork,  Ireland,  1873  (?),  d.  Dublin,  Ireland, 
Mar.  7.  1959.  During  its  early  and  most  distin- 
guished years,  the  Abbey  Theatre  produced  many  of 
his  plays. 

Namatjira,  Albert.  Australian  aboriginal  artist,  b. 
1902  (?),  d.  Alice  Springs,  Australia,  Aug.  8,  1959. 
His  work  was  hailed  py  critics,  and  Queen  Elizabeth 
II  accepted  one  of  his  primitive  paintings  as  a  gift. 

Neal,  Dr.  John  R.  American  chief  defense  lawyer  at 
the  famous  Scopes  "monkey  trial,"  b.  Rhea  Springs, 
Tenn.,  Sept.  17,  1876,  d.  Rockwood,  Tenn.,  Nov. 
23,  1959. 

Nelson,  Donald  Marr.  Chairman  of  the  United 
States  War  Production  Board  1942-44,  b.  Hannibal, 
Mo.,  Nov.  17,  1888,  d.  Los  Angeles,  Calif.,  Sept. 
29,  1959. 

Newman,  Ernest.  English  music  critic  and  author, 
b.  Liverpool,  England,  Nov.  30,  1868,  d.  Tadworth, 
Surrey,  England,  July  7,  1959.  An  authority  on  the 
life  and  works  of  Richard  Wagner,  he  was  the 
ardent  champion  of  the  music  of  Elgar,  Delius,  and 
Richard  Strauss. 

Nicholls,  Agnes  (Lady  Harty).  English  opera  and  con- 
cert singer,  b.  Cheltenham,  England,  July  14,  1877, 
d.  England,  Sept.  21,  1959. 

Noorduyn,  Robert  B.  C.  Dutch  aircraft  designer,  b. 
Netherlands,  1893  (?),  d.  Burlington,  Vt,  Feb.  22, 
1959.  He  was  the  designer  of  the  Noorduyn  Norse- 
man, the  Bellanca  Pacemaker,  and  the  Bellanca  Sky- 
rocket. 

Norton,  Mary  T.  Congresswoman  from  New  Jersey, 
b.  Jersey  City,  N.J.,  Mar.  7,  1875,  d.  Greenwich, 
Conn.,  Aug.  2, 1959. 

Norworth,  Jack.  American  composer  and  comedian, 
b.  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  Jan.  5,  1879,  d.  Laguna  Beach, 
Calif.,  Sept.  2, 1959.  A  blackface  comedian,  his  pop- 
ular songs  included  Shine  On  Harvest  Moon,  Take 
Me  Out  to  the  Ball  Game,  and  When  It's  Apple 
Blossom  Time  in  Normandy. 

Nunez  y  Dominguex,  Jot*  do  Jesus.  Mexican  poet 
and  statesman,  b.  1895  (?),  d.  Santiago,  Chile, 
Mar.  31,  1959.  Ambassador,  congressman,  and  mu- 
seum curator,  his  latest  poems  were  Letters  With- 
out Envelopes. 

O'Connor,  Una  (Agnes  Teresa  McGlade).  Irish  stage 
and  motion  picture  character  actress,  b.  Belfast, 
Ireland,  1881  (?),  d.  New  York,  N.Y.,  Feb.  4,  1959. 
She  made  her  debut  at  Dublin's  Abbey  Theatre 
in  1911. 

Ogburn,  Prof.  William  Fielding.  American  sociol- 
ogist and  educator  who  served  the  Federal  govern- 
ment in  many  capacities,  b.  Butler,  Ca.,  June  29, 
1886,  d.  Tallahassee,  Fla.,  Apr.  27, 1959. 

Podmore,  George.  British  political  adviser  to  Ghana, 
b.  Arouca,  Trinidad,  B.W.I.,  1903,  d.  London,  Eng- 
land, Sept.  23,  1959.  He  resuscitated  the  Pan- 


African  Congress  in  1945,  became  Dr.  Nkrumah's 
adviser  in  1957,  and  helped  organize  the  1958  Con- 
ference of  Independent  African  States. 

Pohlson,  Dr.  Svonte.  Swedish  industrialist  and  pa- 
tron of  the  arts,  b.  1882  (?),  d.  Varmland  Province, 
Sweden,  Aug.  31,  1959. 

Palmer,  Vance.  Australian  novelist,  b.  1886  (?),  d. 
Melbourne,  Australia,  July  15,  1959.  Regarded  as 
the  dean  of  Australian  literary  figures,  his  oooks  in- 
cluded The  Man  Hamilton,  Men  Are  Human,  The 
Swayne  Family,  and  Golconda. 

Porke,  Hiram  H.  American  auctioneer,  b.  Stafford, 
Pa.,  1864  (?),  d.  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  Mar.  31.  1959. 

Porks,  Lieut.  Gen.  Floyd  I.  Commander  of  the  first 
American  troops  to  enter  Berlin  at  the  end  of  World 
War  II,  b.  Louisville,  Ky.,  Feb.  9,  1896,  d.  Wash- 
ington, D.C.,  Mar.  10,  1959. 

Pavelic,  Ante.  Croatian  terrorist,  b.  Herzegovina, 
July  17,  1889,  d.  Madrid,  Spain,  Dec.  28,  1959.  In 
1929  Yugoslavia  tried  him  in  absentia  for  forming 
the  terrorist  Ustashi  organization;  he  was  also  tried 
in  absentia  and  condemned  by  the  French  govern- 
ment following  the  assassination  of  King  Alexander 
of  Yugoslavia  and  Foreign  Minister  Barthou  of 
France  in  Marseilles  in  1934.  Germany  made  him 
the  Poglavnik  or  fuehrer  of  Croatia  in  1941  and, 
after  the  liberation  in  1944,  Communist  Yugoslavia 
tried  him  in  absentia  and  condemned  him  for  the 
murder  of  700,000  Serbs  and  Jews. 

Pavenstedt,  Maude  Parker.  American  novelist,  b. 
Galveston,  Tex.,  (?),  d.  New  York,  N.Y.,  Nov.  12, 
1959.  As  wife  of  the  Ambassador  to  Italy,  she  was 
able  to  document  the  political  struggle  that  estab- 
lished Mussolini. 

Peoslee,  Horace  W.  American  architect,  b.  Maiden 
Bridge,  N.Y.,  Nov.  9,  1884,  d.  Washington,  D.C., 
May  18,  1959.  Among  his  works  were  Friendship 
House,  Dumbarton  House,  and  the  Peruvian  Em- 
bassy in  Washington. 

Petsareth,  Prince  of  Laos.  Member  of  the  reigning 
family  of  Laos,  b.  1891  (?),  d.  Luang  Prabang, 
Laos,  Oct.  14,  1959.  He  was  a  leading  figure  in  the 
moves  to  set  up  an  independent  government  at  the 
end  of  World  War  II. 

Philip*,  Gerard.  French  star  of  stage  and  screen,  b. 
Cannes,  France,  Dec.  4, 1922,  d.  Paris,  France,  Nov. 
25,  1959.  He  won  an  award  as  best  actor  at  the 
Brussels  Film  Festival  in  1947.  and  is  best  remem- 
bered for  his  role  in  Devil  in  the  Flesh. 

Pickard,  Helena.  British  actress,  b.  Yorkshire,  Eng- 
land, 1900  (?),  d.  Reading,  England,  Sept.  27, 
1959. 

Piorantoni,  Prof.  Umberto.  Italian  zoologist,  b.  1876 
(?),  d.  Naples,  Italy,  Nov.  6,  1959. 

Pinski,  David.  Yiddish  writer,  b.  Russia,  1872  (?), 
d.  Haifa,  Israel,  Aug.  11,  1959.  Author  of  38  plays, 
Pinski  settled  in  the  United  States  in  1899.  In  1948 
he  became  an  editor  of  the  newspaper,  Davar,  in 
Israel. 

Pirow,  Oswald.  South  African  politician,  b.  1891 
(?),  d.  Pretoria,  South  Africa,  Oct.  11, 1959.  Leader 
of  the  prosecution  in  the  1959  mass  trials  of  30 
apartheid  foes,  he  had  been  Defense  Minister  from 
1933-39. 

Pleshko,  Col.  Nicholas.  Leader  of  Russian  emigre 
nobility,  b.  St.  Petersburg,  Russia,  1888  (?),  d. 
New  York,  N.Y.,  Dec.  14,  1959. 

Pol,  Dr.  Bolth  von  der.  Dutch  physicist,  b.  Utrecht, 
Netherlands,  Jan.  27,  1889,  d.  (?),  Oct.  6,  1959. 
He  made  many  important  contributions  to  radio, 
physics,  and  communications. 

Polk,  Rep.  James  G.  American  Congressman,  1931- 
40  and  1948-59,  b.  Highland  County,  Ohio,  Oct.  6, 
1896,  d.  Washington,  D.C.,  Apr.  28.  1959. 

Post,  Dr.  Chandler  R.  American  educator  and  au- 
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thority  on  Spanish  art,  b.  Detroit,  Mich.,  Dec.  14, 
1881  (?),  d.  Cambridge,  Mass.,  Nov.  2, 1959. 

Powell,  Maj.  Garland  W.  American  flyer  in  World 
War  I,  b.  1892  (?),  d.  Jacksonville,  Fla.,  Aug.  29, 
1959.  He  was  the  author  of  the  National  Flag  Code. 

Qanax,  Said.  Iraqi  administrator  and  politician, 
b.  Sulaimanya,  Iraq,  1903,  d.  Sept.  20,  1959  (?). 
Minister  of  the  Interior  in  1953  in  the  governments 
of  Arshad  al  Umari  and  Nuri  al  Said,  Tie  was  exe- 
cuted by  the  revolutionary  government. 

Quarks,  Donald  Aubrey.  U.S.  Deputy  Secretary  of 
Defense,  b.  Van  Buren,  Ark.,  July  30,  1894,  d. 
Washington,  D.C.,  Mav  8, 1959. 

Ra89i,  Oonippo.  Italian  ecclesiastical  artist,  b. 
Rome,  Italy,  1875,  d.  Orange,  N.J.,  Oct.  23,  1959. 
He  did  murals  and  decorations  for  more  than  100 
Catholic  churches  in  America  and  Europe. 

Rahman  El  Mahdl,  Sayod  Sir  Abdol.  Sudanese  reli- 
gious and  political  leader,  b.  (?)  1886,  d.  Khartoum, 
the  Sudan,  Mar.  24,  1959. 

Rood,  Dr.  Conyors.  American  authority  on  15th  and 
16th  century  English  history,  b.  Philadelphia,  Pa., 
April  25,  1881,  d.  Villanova,  Pa.,  Dec.  24,  1959. 

Reed,  Daniel  Alden.  American  Congressman  1919- 
59,  b.  Sheridan,  N.Y.,  Sept.  15,  1875,  d.  Washing- 
ton, D.C.,  Feb.  19,  1959. 

Roes,  Mai.  Gen.  Thomas  Wynford.  British  soldier,  b. 
Barry,  Wales,  1898,  d.  London,  England,  Oct.  15, 
1959.  He  commanded  the  19th  Division  in  the  cap- 
ture of  Mandalay  in  World  War  II. 

Reeves,  George.  American  television   actor  who 

Slaved  Superman  role,  b.  Woolstock,  Iowa,  1914, 
.  Hollywood,  Calif.,  June  16,  1959. 

R«id,  Cliff.  American  film  producer  whose  screen 
credits  included  The  Informer  and  The  Lost  Patrol, 
b.  1890  (?),  d.  Woodland  Hills,  Calif.,  Aug.  22, 
1959. 

Roinerr,  Egon.  German  politician,  b.  1909  (?),  d. 
Saarbruecken,  Germany,  Apr.  21,  1959.  A  member 
of  Adenauer's  Christian  Democratic  Union  party, 
he  was  Minister  President  of  the  Saar  1957-59. 

Roiss,  Julian  J.  American  flying  Santa  Glaus,  b. 
Chicago,  III,  1899,  d.  Lake  Placid,  N.Y.,  Dec.  13, 
1959.  Each  Christmas  he  executed  Operation  Toy- 
lift,  the  delivery  by  air  of  15  tons  of  toys  to  children 
in  northeast  and  eastern  Canada. 

Rovoi,  Josef.  Former  Vice  President  of  Hungary, 
b.  1898  (?).  d.  Budapest,  Hungary,  Aug.  4,  1959. 
Long  one  of  the  chief  ideologists  of  the  Hungarian 
Communist  party  and  a  Stalinist,  he  became  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Hungarian  party's  Central  Committee 
in  1956. 

Reyes,  Alfonso.  Mexican  poet,  author,  and  diplo- 
mat, b.  Monterrey,  Mexico,  May  1, 1889,  d.  Mexico 
City,  Mexico,  Dec.  27,  1959.  Regarded  as  one  of 
the  towering  men  of  letters  in  the  Spanish-speaking 
world,  he  was  author  of  more  than  100  volumes. 

Rhoods,  Dr.  Cornelius  P.  American  Director  of 
Sloan-Kettering  Institute  for  Cancer  Research,  b. 
Springfield,  Mass.,  June  20,  1898,  d.  Stonington, 
Conn.,  Aug.  13,  1959. 

Richards,  Vincent.  American  tennis  champion,  b. 
1903  (?),  d.  New  York,  N.Y.,  Sept.  28.  1959.  Win- 
ner of  27  national  titles  in  singles,  doubles,  and 
mixed  doubles,  he  was  the  Olympic  Tennis  Cham- 
pion in  1924. 

Richardson,  Sir  Owen.  British  physicist,  b.  Dews- 
bury,  England,  Apr.  26,  1879,  d.  Alton,  England, 
Feb.  16,  1959.  Winner  of  the  1928  Nobel  prize  for 
Physics,  he  advanced  the  theory  that  there  might 
be  a  fifth  dimension  that  could  link  the  present 
quantum  and  relativity  theories. 

Ridiler,  Oermolne.  French  sculptor,  b.  1904  (?),  d. 
Montpellier,  France,  July  30,  1959.  Working  with 
abstract  metal  constructions  and  figure  pieces,  she 


had  established  a  considerable  European  reputation. 

Richmond,  Grace  S.  American  novelist,  b.  1866  (?), 
d.  Fredonia,  N.Y.,  Nov.  26,  1959.  She  produced  25 
novels  between  1905-1931,  including  Red  Pepper 
Returns  and  Bachelor's  Family. 

Ridenour,  Louis  N.  American  research  physicist  and 
vice  president  of  Lockheed  Aircraft,  b.  Montclair, 
N.J.,  Nov.  1,  1911,  d.  Washington,  D.C.,  May  21, 
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Rohmer,  Sax  (Ward.  Arthur  Sarsflold).  British  author, 
b.  London,  England,  1883  (?),  d.  (ibid)  June  2, 
1959.  In  1913  he  introduced  the  popular  character 
Dr.  Fu  Manchu,  arch-villain  of  many  stories. 

Rokach,  Israel.  Israeli  politician,  b.  Jaffa,  Palestine, 
1896,  d.  Tel  Aviv,  Israel.  Sept.  13,  1959.  A  founder 
and  leader  of  the  General  Zionist  party,  he  had  been 
Minister  of  the  Interior  in  1954-55. 

Rozntan,  Bishop  Gregory.  Yugoslav  prelate,  b.  1883 
?).  d.  Cleveland,  Ohio,  Nov.  16,  1959.  Bishop  of 
^jubljana  until  1945,  he  went  into  self-imposed 
exile.  He  was  tried  in  absentia  and  convicted  on 
charges  of  treason  and  collaboration  with  the  pro- 
German  Slovene  White  Cuardists. 

Ruby,  Herman.  American  songwriter,  b.  New  York, 
N.Y.,  1891,  d.  Beverly  Hills,  Calif.,  July  30,  1959. 
Beginning  his  career  in  Tin  Pan  Alley,  he  went  to 
Hollywood  at  the  advent  of  sound  movies.  His  hits 
included  Cecilia  and  My  Sunny  Tennessee. 

Rudahigwa,  Mwami  Charles  Motor  a.  Paramount 
Chief  of  Ruanda  1931-59,  b.  1911  (?),  d.  (?),  July 
24,  1959. 

Ru0gles,  Harry  L.  American  Rotarian,  b.  1871  (?). 
d.  Los  Angeles,  Calif.,  Oct.  24,  1959.  He  was  one  of 
the  five  original  founders  of  the  Rotary  Club. 

Rungius,  Carl.  German-American  wildlife  painter, 
b.  Berlin,  Germany,  Aug.  18,  1869,  d.  New  York, 
N.Y.,  Oct.  20,  1959.  He  was  a  close  friend  and 
hunting  companion  of  Theodore  Roosevelt. 

Ryclcmans,  Pierre.  Belgian  High  Commissioner  for 
Atomic  Energy,  b.  1892  (?),  d.  Brussels,  Belgium, 
Feb.  18,  1959. 

Sachs,  Dr.  Curt.  German-born  American  musicol- 
ogist, b.  Berlin,  Germany,  June  29,  1881.  d.  New 
York,  N.Y.,  Feb.  5,  1959.  He  was  an  authority  on 
ancient  music  and  musical  instruments. 

Sailing,  John  B.  American  Civil  War  veteran,  b. 
1847,  d.  Kingsport,  Term.,  Mar.  16,  1959.  Probably 
the  last  surviving  veteran  of  the  War  Between  the 
States.  See  obituary  of  Wittiams,  Walter  W. 

Sominsky,  Laxare.  American  music  director,  b. 
Odessa,  Russia,  Oct.  27, 1882.  d.  Port  Chester,  N.Y., 
June  30.  1959.  A  composer  of  ballet,  choral,  orches- 
tral, ana  chamber  music,  he  was  a  music  director  in 
France  and  England  as  well  as  the  United  States. 

Samuel,  Viscountess  (Beatrice  Miriam  Frankly n).  Eng- 
lish leader  of  Zionist  women's  groups,  b.  London, 
England,  July  11,  1897,  d.  (?),  Sept.  13,  1959. 

Samuels,  Mitchell.  American  art  dealer,  b.  Mitchell, 
S.D.,  1880,  d.  New  York,  N.Y.,  Nov.  28,  1959. 
Agent  and  adviser  to  many  wealthy  collectors,  he 
sold  William  Randolph  Hearst  about  $8  million 
worth  of  tapestries. 

Sapiro,  Aaron.  American  attorney  and  expert  on 
farm  cooperative  and  labor  law,  b.  San  Francisco, 
Calif.,  1884,  d.  Los  Angeles,  Calif.,  Nov.  23,  1959. 

Sotorith,  Kotoy  D.  Vice  Premier  of  Laos,  b.  1904 
(?),  d.  Vientiane,  Laos,  Dec.  29,  1959.  He  was 
Premier  from  1954-56  and  served  as  Vice  Premier 
thereafter. 

Sayanov,  Vtssarion.  Soviet  novelist  and  poet,  b. 
1903  (?),  d.  Leningrad,  U.S.S.R.,  Jan.  22, 1959.  He 
won  the  Stalin  Prize  for  The  Sky  and  the  Earth. 

Savors,  Dame  LudU  Newell.  British  delegate  to  the 
U.N.  General  Assembly  (1955-57),  b.  Nashville, 
Tenn.,  1886,  d.  London,  England,  Nov.  4, 1959. 
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Edgar  Craig.  American  art  curator,  b.  Hot 
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Springs,  N.C.,  Dec.  6,  1909.  d.  Istanbul,  Turkey, 
Nov.  16,  1959.  Director  of  the  Brooklyn  Museum, 
he  was  the  author  of  Expressionism  in  American 
Painting  (1952)  and  Painter's  Painter  (1953). 

Seton,  Grace  Oallatin  Thompson.  American  writer,  b. 
Sacramento,  Calif.,  1876.  d.  Palm  Beach,  Fla.,  Mar. 

19,  1959.  An  explorer,  big-game  hunter,  and  war 
worker,  her  books  include  A  Woman  Tenderfoot  in 
Egypt,  A  Woman  Tenderfoot  in  the  Rockies,  and 
Yes,  Lady  Sahib. 

Shaver,  Dorothy.  American  businesswoman,  b.  Cen- 
ter Point,  Ark.,  1893,  d.  Hudson,  N.Y.,  June  28, 1959. 

Shneour,  Zalman.  Hebrew- Yiddish  poet  and  novel- 
ist, b.  Shklov,  Russia,  1887,  d.  New  York,  N.Y.,  Feb. 

20,  1959.  He  wrote  more  than  60  volumes  of  prose 
and  poetry  in  Hebrew  or  Yiddish. 

SibUy,  Harper.  American  businessman,  b.  New 
York,  N.Y.,  Apr.  5,  1885,  d.  Santa  Barbara,  Calif., 
Apr.  24,  1959.  President  of  the  U.S.  Chamber  of 
Commerce  in  1935  and  1937,  he  was  active  in  many 
service  organizations. 

Siegfried,  Andrt.  French  writer  and  historian,  b. 
Le  Havre,  Apr.  21,  1875,  d.  Paris,  France,  Mar.  29, 
1959. 

Simkhovitch,  Dr.  Vladimir  Gregorievitch.  American 
historian  and  educator,  b.  Russia,  1874,  d.  New 
York,  N.Y.,  Dec.  9,  1959.  Professor  Emeritus  of 
Economic  History  at  Columbia  University,  he  was  an 
authority  on  art  and  agriculture. 

Singh,  Raja  Sir  Maharaj.  Indian  statesman,  b.  India, 
May  17, 1878,  d.  Lucknow,  India,  June  6,  1959.  He 
was  the  first  Indian  to  be  appointed  Governor  of 
Bombay. 

Sitovang  Vong,  Somdech  Phra  Chau.  King  of  Laos, 
b.  Luang  Prabang,  Laos,  1885,  d.  (ibid)  Oct.  29, 
1959.  A  direct  descendant  of  the  1,000  vcar  old 
Khoun  Lo  dynasty  of  South  China,  as  the  first  king 
of  a  Laos  reunited  he  led  his  country  to  indepen- 
dence within  the  French  Union. 

Slichter,  Dr.  Sumner  Huber.  American  economist,  b. 
Madison,  Wis.,  Jan.  8,  1892,  d.  Boston,  Mass., 
Sept.  27,  1959. 

Smith,  6.  Albert.  American  character  actor,  b. 
Louisville,  Ky.,  1898,  d.  New  York,  N.Y.,  Sept.  3, 
1959. 

Smith,  Gilbert  Morgan.  American  botanist,  b.  Beloit, 
Wis.,  Jan.  6, 1885,  d.  Palo  Alto,  Calif.,  July  11, 1959. 
One  of  the  world's  outstanding  authorities  on  algae, 
he  taught  at  Stanford  University  from  1925-50. 

Smith,  Hinsdale.  American  inventor  and  automobile 
pioneer,  b.  1870  (?),  d.  Brattleboro,  Vt.,  Mar.  7, 
1959.  One  of  the  earliest  builders  of  automobiles, 
he  helped  develop  the  steering  wheel  and  roll-down 
windows. 

Smith,  Sir  Matthew.  Fauvist  painter  and  student  of 
Matisse,  b.  Halifax,  Yorkshire,  England,  Oct.  22, 
1879,  d.  London,  Sept.  29,  1959. 

Smith,  Sidney.  Canadian  Secretary  of  State  for  Ex- 
ternal Affairs,  b.  Port  Hood,  Cape  Breton  Island, 
Canada,  Mar.  9,  1897,  d.  Ottawa,  Canada,  Mar.  17, 
1959. 

Snyder,  A.  Cecil.  Chief  Justice  of  the  Puerto  Rican 
Supreme  Court  ( 1953-57),  b.  Baltimore,  Md.,  Sept. 
14, 1907,  d.  Rio  Piedras,  Puerto  Rico,  June  29, 1959. 

SoHan,  Dr.  Anrtzej.  Polish  atomic  scientist,  b.  Po- 
land, 1897  (?),  d.  Warsaw,  Poland,  Dec.  10,  1959. 
He  was  director  of  the  physics  department  at  the 
Polish  institute  of  nuclear  research. 

Spencer,  Sir  Stanley.  British  artist,  b.  Cookham, 
England,  1891,  d.  Buckinghamshire,  England,  Dec. 
15,  1959.  He  was  noted  for  his  religious  canvases. 

Sprimak,  Joseph.  Speaker  of  the  Israeli  Knesset 
1949-59,  b.  Moscow,  Russia,  Feb.  24,  1885,  d. 
Jerusalem,  Israel,  Jan.  28, 1959. 


Stearns,  Dr.  Albert  Warren.  American  psychiatrist 
and  sociologist,  b.  Billerica,  Mass..  Tan.  26,  1885, 
d.  (ibid)  Sept.  23, 1959.  He  assisted  the  prosecution 
of  the  Sacco-Vanzetti  and  Loeb-Leopold  trials,  and 
was  the  author  of  The  Personality  of  Criminals. 

Steinberg,  Audi  Ralph.  Radio  and  film  expert,  b. 
Greggstown,  N.J.,  1898,  d.  Los  Angeles,  Calif.,  July 
31, 1959.  A  teacher  of  radio  and  film  techniques,  he 
assisted  President  Roosevelt  in  producing  the  Fire- 
side Chats. 

Steyn,  Dr.  Colin  Fraser.  South  African  politician,  b. 
Bloemfontein,  South  Africa,  1887,  d.  (ibid)  Apr. 
23,  1959.  He  had  held  the  portfolios  of  Justice  and 
Labour  in  South  African  governments. 

Stilinovic,  Marijan.  Yugoslav  writer,  journalist,  and 
diplomat,  b.  1904  (?),  d.  Zadar,  Yugoslavia,  Dec. 
6,  1959.  One-time  Ambassador  to  Czechoslovakia 
and  the  Argentine,  a  former  deputy  in  the  Yugoslav 
National  Assembly,  he  was  expelled  from  the  Com- 
munist party  as  a  sympathizer  with  Djilas  and 
Dedijer. 

Stone,  Dr.  Abraham.  American  urologist  and  leader 
in  the  Planned  Parenthood  movement,  b.  Russia, 
Oct.  31,  1890,  d.  New  York,  N.Y.  July  3,  1959.  In 
1921  he  helped  Margaret  Sanger  launch  the  Inter- 
national Birth  Control  Conference.  In  1951  he 
helped  India  plan  mass  birth  control  education. 

Stone,  Fred.  American  comedian,  b.  Longmont, 
Colo.,  1873,  d.  Hollywood,  Calif.,  Mar.  6,  1959.  In 
1903,  as  the  scarecrow  in  The  Wizard  of  Oz,  he  be- 
came the  most  talked-about  comic  in  America. 

Stoppani,  Mario.  Italian  aviator,  b.  1895  (?),  d. 
Varese,  Italy,  Sept.  20, 1959.  A  hero  in  Italy's  World 
War  I  Air  Force,  and  a  winner  in  the  1919  Olympics, 
he  set  40  world  aviation  records. 

Sturges,  Preston.  American  stage  and  screen  writer, 
b.  Chicago,  111.,  Aug.  29,  1898,  d.  New  York,  N.Y.. 
Aug.  6,  1959.  In  1941  he  won  an  Academy  Award 
for  his  screenplay,  The  Great  McGinty. 

Sturzo,  Don  Luigi.  Italian  statesman,  b.  Caltagir- 
none,  Sicily,  Nov.  26,  1871,  d.  Rome,  Italy,  Aug.  8, 
1959.  Founder  of  the  Christian  Democratic  party 
and  of  the  Partito  Populare  which  Mussolini  banned 
in  1926,  he  lived  in  New  York  during  World  War  II. 
Suida,  William  E.  Austrian  art  historian,  b.  Neun- 
kirchen,  Austria,  1877,  d.  New  York,  N.Y.,  Oct.  29, 
1959. 

Sullivan,  Alexander  Martin.  Irish  barrister,  b.  1871 
(?),  d.  London,  England,  Jan.  10,  1959.  Famed  for 
his  defense  of  Sir  Roger  Casement  in  a  World  War 
I  treason  trial,  he  was  said  to  be  the  last  of  the 
King's  Serjeants  at  Law. 

Sutton,  Graham.  British  author,  b.  1892  (?),  d. 
Carlisle,  England,  Nov.  26,  1959.  He  wrote  detec- 
tive fiction  under  the  name  Anthony  Marsden. 

Tatum,  James  M.  (Jim).  American  football  coach, 
b.  McColl,  S.C.,  1914  (?),  d.  Chapel  Hill,  N.C., 
July  23,  1959. 

Taylor,  Dr.  Herbert  John.  British  munitions  expert,  b. 
1876  (?),  d.  Hampshire,  England,  Oct.  24,  1959. 
He  designed  the  first  depth  charge  adopted  by  the 
British  Admiralty,  and  invented  several  kinds  of 
mine. 

Taylor,  Myron  Charles.  American  financier  and  dip- 
lomat, b.  Lyons,  N.Y.,  Jan.  18,  1874,  d.  New  Yorlc, 
N.Y.,  May  6,  1959.  During  1939-52  he  was  the 
President's  personal  envoy  to  the  Vatican. 

Teague,  Marshall.  American  auto  racing  champion, 
b.  Daytona  Beach,  Fla.,  1922,  d.  (ibid),  Feb.  11, 
1959. 

Tedeschinl,  Federico  Cardinal.  Italian  prelate,  b.  An- 
trodoco,  Italy,  Oct.  12,  1873,  d.  Rome,  Italy,  Nov. 
2,  1959.  He  was  one  of  the  six  Cardinal  Bishops  to 
whom  most  of  the  administration  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church  is  trusted. 
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TompUwood,  Viscount,  Sir  Samuel  J.  O.  H.  British 
diplomat,  b.  London,  England,  Feb.  24,  1880,  d. 
(ibid)  May  8,  1959.  Holding  Cabinet  posts  from 
1935-40,  he  was  named  ambassador  to  Spain,  1940- 
44,  and  was  instrumental  in  keeping  Spain  neutral 
in  World  War  II. 

Thayer,  Tiffany  (Ellsworth).  American  novelist,  b. 
Freeport,  HI.,  Mar.  1,  1902,  d.  Nantuclcet,  Mass., 
Aug.  23,  1959.  His  Thirteen  Men  was  a  best  seller 
in  die  1930's. 

Tixard,  Sir  Henry  Thomas.  British  scientist  and  edu- 
cator, b.  Aug.  23,  1885,  d.  Hampshire,  England, 
Oct.  9,  1959.  He  is  credited  with  making  the  great- 
est individual  contribution  to  radar  development. 

Tefel,  Jennings  (Johuda).  American  expressionist 
painter,  b.  Tomashow,  Poland,  1892,  d.  New  York, 
N.Y.,  Sept.  7,  1959. 

Townky,  Arthur  C.  Early  leader  of  American  agra- 
rian reform  movement  and  founder  of  the  Nonpar- 
tisan  League  in  1915,  b.  (?)  1880,  d.  Minot,  N.D., 
in  an  automobile  accident,  Nov.  7,  1959. 

Townsend,  Fred  Blair.  A  founder  of  the  American 
Legion,  b.  Weedsport,  N.Y.,  1885  (?),  d.  Phoenix, 
Ariz.,  Sept.  14, 1959. 

Trevelyan,  Hilda.  British  actress,  b.  1880,  d.  (?), 
Nov.  10,  1959.  Her  first  appearance  was  in  1905  in 
Alice-Sit-by-the-Fire.  Later  she  starred  with  the 
late  Edmund  Cwenn  and  appeared  in  numerous 
plays  by  Sir  James  Barrie. 

Tsanlcov,  Dr.  Alexander.  Bulgarian  Premier  ( 1923- 
26),  b.  (?)  1879,  d.  Buenos  Aires,  Argentina,  July 
17,  1959.  Premier  during  a  period  of  armed  upris- 
ings verging  on  civil  war,  he  was  later  head  of  a 
Nazi-sponsored  government  in  exile. 

Tucker,  The  Right  Reverend  Henry  St.  James.  American 
churchman,  b.  Warsaw,  Va.,  July  16,  1874,  d.  Rich- 
mond, Va.,  Aug.  8,  1959.  He  was  Presiding  Bishop 
of  the  Episcopal  Church,  1938-46. 

Turner,  Colonel  Fan-ant  L.  American  soldier  and  ad- 
ministrator, b.  Hilo,  Hawaii,  July  16, 1895,  d.  Hono- 
lulu, Hawaii,  Mar.  13  1959.  During  World  War  II, 
he  organized  and  led  Hawaii's  100th  Battalion  of 
Nisei  volunteers.  He  was  Hawaii's  Territorial  Sec- 
retary, 1953-58,  and  Acting  Governor,  1957-58. 

van  Beinum,  Eduard.  Dutch  conductor,  b.  Arnhem, 
Netherlands,  Sept.  3,  1901,  d.  Amsterdam,  Nether- 
lands, Apr.  13,  1959.  Conductor  of  the  Amsterdam 
Concertgebouw,  he  also  was  principal  conductor  of 
the  London  Philharmonic,  1 949-5(3,  and  the  Los 
Angeles  Philharmonic,  1956-59. 

Von  Name,  Dr.  Willard  O.  American  conservationist, 
b.  1872  (?),  d.  Madison,  Conn.,  Apr.  25,  1959.  A 
curator  at  the  Museum  of  Natural  History  in  New 
York,  he  was  known  for  his  efforts  to  preserve  wild- 
life and  forests. 

Vance,  Harold  S.  U.S.  Atomic  Energy  Agency  com- 
missioner 1955-59,  b.  Port  Huron,  Mich.,  Aug.  22 
1890,  d.  Washington.  D.C.,  Aug.  31,  1959.  He  ad- 
vocated the  industrial  use  of  atomic  energy. 

Vorian,  Dr.  Russell  H.  Coinventor  of  the  klystron 
tube,  b.  Washington,  D.C.,  Apr.  24,  1898,  d.  at  sea 
near  Juneau,  Alaska,  July  28,  1959.  A  pioneer  in 
electronics,  he  helped  perfect  television  and  radar. 

Vatconcelos,  Jose.  Mexican  philosopher  and  edu- 
cator, b.  Oaxaca,  Mexico,  Feb.  28,  1882,  d.  Mexico 
City,  Mexico,  June  30,  1959.  A  leading  Latin  Amer- 
ican philosopher  and  intellectual,  he  was  president 
of  the  National  University,  1920-24. 

Veer,  Dr.  Imre.  Hungarian  politician,  b.  1888  (?), 
d.  St.  Paul,  Minn.,  June  1,  1959.  Anti-Communist 
founder  and  president  of  the  Hungarian  Republican 
party,  he  fledHungary  in  1947. 

VetuMv,  Dr.  Michael.  Ukrainian  geneticist  and  edu- 
cator, b.  Kharkov,  Ukraine,  1902,  d.  New  York, 
N.Y.,  June  11,  1959.  A  leader  in  the  Ukrainian 


movement  for  self-government  during  the  German 
occupation,  he  was  with  Columbia  University 
1949-59. 

Vidal,  Henri.  French  motion  picture  star,  b.  1919 
(?),  d.  Paris,  France,  Dec.  10,  1959. 

Villa-Lobos,  Heitor.  Brazilian  composer,  b.  Rio  de 
Janeiro,  Brazil,  Mar.  5,  1887,  d.  (ibid)  Nov  17 
1959.  The  most  distinguished  and  prolific  South 
American  modern,  he  was  known  for  highly  original 
orchestration  and  use  of  Brazilian  rhythmic  and 
melodic  elements.  Series  for  varied  instrumental  and 
vocal  combinations  are  Chores  and  Bachianas  Bra- 
sileiras. 

Vincent,  Dr.  Stenio.  President  of  Haiti,  1930-41,  b. 
Port-au-Prince,  Haiti,  Feb.  22, 1874,  d.  (ibid),  Sept. 
3,  1959.  An  opponent  of  the  intervention  in  Haiti 
by  U.S.  Marines,  he  protested  to  Presidents  Harding 
and  Roosevelt;  and  the  Marines  were  evacuated  in 
1934. 

Vogt,  Dr.  Oskar.  German  neurologist  and  brain  sur- 
geon, b.  (?)  1869,  d.  Freiburg,  Germany,  Aug.  3, 
1959. 

Vosnjak,  Dr.  Bogumil.  Yugoslav  statesman,  b.  1883 
(?),  d.  Washington,  D.C.,  Tune  16,  1959.  In  1919 
he  helped  draft  the  Corfu  Declaration,  and  was  a 
member  of  the  Yugoslav  National  Council  in  the 
anti-Nazi  underground.  When  the  Communists  took 
office,  he  went  into  exile. 

Walker,  Frank  C.  U.S.  Postmaster  General,  1940-45, 
b.  Plymouth,  Pa.,  May  30, 1886,  d.  New  York,  N.Y., 
Sept.  13,  1959. 

Walsh,  Edward  Augustine.  American  baseball  player, 
b.  Plains,  Pa.,  May  14,  1881,  d.  Pompano  Beach, 
Fla.,  May  26,  1959.  One  of  the  greatest  pitchers, 
he  won  40  games  in  1908  for  Chicago. 

Wederkinch,  Holger.  Danish  sculptor,  b.  1886  (?), 
d.  Copenhagen,  Denmark,  Dec.  24,  1959. 

Wei  Too  Ming,  Mme.  (Soumay  Teheng).  Chinese  fem- 
inist, lawyer,  and  diplomat,  b.  1896  (?),  d.  Los 
Angeles,  Calif.,  Dec.  16,  1959.  The  first  woman 
lawyer  in  China  and  the  first  Chinese  to  practice  in 
the  French  Mixed  Court  at  Shanghai,  she  was  ap- 
pointed president  of  the  Shanghai  Native  District 
Court  in  1927. 

Weidel,  Gustav.  Swedish  diplomat,  b.  1890  (?), 
d.  Haverford,  Pa.,  Dec.  11,  1959.  Consul  General 
in  New  York  (1933-35),  he  was  later  Ambassador 
to  Brazil,  Portugal,  and  Egypt. 

Westover,  George.  British  inventor  and  designer,  b. 
1886  (?),  d.  London,  England,  Nov.  19,  1959.  He 
invented  the  Rotofoto  filmsetter  and  other  machin- 
ery used  in  type  composing. 

Wettoch,  Karl  Adrian  (Grocfc).  Europe's  top  circus 
clown,  b.  Reconvilier,  Switzerland,  Jan.  10,  1880, 
d.  Imperia,  Italy,  July  14,  1959. 

Whorf,  John.  American  watercolorist,  b.  Boston, 
Mass.,  Jan.  10,  1903,  d.  Hyannis,  Mass.,  Feb.  13, 
1959. 

Wildenvey,  Hermann.  Norwegian  poet  and  transla- 
tor of  Shakespeare,  b.  Nedre  Eiter,  Norway,  1866, 
d.  Oslo,  Norway,  Sept.  27,  1959. 

Wilder,  Dr.  Russell  M.  Nutritional  and  diabetes  ex- 
pert and  staff  member  of  the  Mayo  clinic,  b.  Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio,  Nov.  24,  1885,  d.  Rochester,  Minn., 
Dec.  16,  1959. 

Wilkins,  J.  Ernest.  American  Negro  public  official, 
b.  Farmington,  Mo.,  Feb.  1,  1894,  d.  Washington. 
D.C.,  Jan.  19,  1959.  He  was  Assistant  Secretary  of 
Labor,  1954-58,  and  a  member  of  Eisenhower's 
Civil  Rights  Commission. 

Williams,  Claude  Preston  (lefty).  American  baseball 
pitcher,  b.  1893  (?),  d.  Laguna  Beach,  Calif.,  Nov. 
4,  1959. 

Williams,  Walter  Washington.  Last  claimant  of  mem- 
bership in  the  armies  which  fought  the  American 
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Qvil  War,  b.  Nov.  14, 1842,  Itawamba  City,  Miss., 
d.  Houston,  Tex.,  Dec.  10,  1959.  His  birthdate  and 
his  claims  of  service  in  the  Confederate  army  were 
totally  undocumented. 

Willoughby,  Dr.  Edwin  Eliot.  American  Shake- 
spearean scholar  and  bibliographer,  b.  Philadelphia, 
?a.,  Nov.  5,  1899,  d.  Pitman,  N.J.,  Oct.  2,  1959. 

Wilson,  Professor  Charles  Thomson  ROM.  Scottish 
physicist,  b.  Glencourse,  Scotland,  Feb.  14.  1869, 
d.  near  Edinburgh,  Scotland,  Nov.  15,  1959.  De- 
scribed as  the  man  who  opened  the  window  on  the 
atomic  world,  he  was  doing  research  on  the  con- 
densation of  nuclei  and  ions  as  early  as  1895.  His 
contributions  concerned  atmospheric  electricity  and 
the  tracks  of  ionizing  particles.  With  Compton  of 
the  United  States,  he  won  the  Nobel  prize  in  1927 
for  the  invention  and  perfection  of  the  cloud 
chamber. 

Windows,  Dr.  Adolf.  German  chemist,  b.  Berlin, 
Germany,  Dec.  25,  1876,  d.  Gottingen,  Germany, 
June  9,  1959.  His  cholesterol  research  laid  founda- 
tions for  understanding  hormones  and  his  digitalis 
studies  influenced  heart  disease  drug  and  sedative 
production.  He  received  the  Nobel  prize  in  1928 
lor  research  on  ergosterol. 

Wiso,  Dr.  Jonah  B.  American  leader  of  Reform 
Judaism,  b.  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  Feb.  20,  1881,  d. 
New  York,  N.Y.,  Feb.  1,  1959. 

Wold,  Captain  Peter  H.  American  master  mariner, 
b.  1882  (?),  d.  San  Diego,  Calif.,  Dec.  10,  1959. 


After  organizing  the  first  regular  mail  between 
Alaska  and  the  Aleutians,  he  mapped  Bering  Strait 

Wood,  Haydn.  English  song  writer,  b.  Slaithwaite, 
England,  Mar.  22,  1882,  d.  London,  England.  Mar. 
11,  1959.  He  wrote  Roses  of  Picardy,  a  World  War 
I  hit. 

Wright,  Frank  Uoyd.  American  architect  and  author, 
b.  Richland  Center.  Wis.,  June  8,  1869,  d.  Phoenix, 
Ariz.,  Apr.  9,  1959.  The  subject  of  controversy 
provoked  by  both  his  original  architectural  con- 
cepts and  his  social  opinions,  he  designed  a  hori- 
zontally accented  house  which  critics  termed  "prairie 
architecture."  His  major  public  buildings  include 
the  Imperial  Hotel  in  Tokyo,  Price  Tower  in  Bar- 
tlesville,  Okla.,  and  the  Guggenheim  Museum  in 
New  York. 

Wydenbruck,  Countess  Norah.  English  poet  and 
painter  who  translated  T.  S.  Eliot  into  German  and 
Rainer  Maria  Rilke  into  English,  b.  London,  Eng- 
land, 1894,  d.  (ibid),  Aug.  29,  1959. 

Young,  Lester.  American  jazz  musician,  b.  Wood- 
ville,  Miss.,  Aug.  27, 1909,  d.  New  York,  N.Y.,  Mar. 
15, 1959. 

Zilboorg,  Dr.  Gregory.  Russian-born  American  psy- 
chiatrist and  educator,  b.  Kiev,  Russia,  Dec.  25, 
1890,  d.  New  York,  N.Y.,  Dec.  15, 1959. 

Zwilbnan,  Abnor  (Longie).  American  underworld 
leader  since  the  prohibition  era,  b.  Newark,  N.J., 
August  1904,  d.  West  Orange,  New  Jersey,  Feb.  26, 
1959. 
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Aaland  Islands  1° 

Abako  party  51ff 

Abbas,  Ferhat  16 

ABC  Federal  aid  system  374f 

Aberdeen  Proving  Ground  1° 

Able,  space  research  monkey  285 

Academy  of  Arts  and  Letters, 
American  1* 

accessories  141 

accidents  1*,  automobile  374, 
work  107 

Accounts.  Bureau  of  152 

acetate  filament  423 

acrylics  78,  342,  424,  acrylo-sty- 
rene341 

activation  analysis  76 

addiction,  to  analgesics  82,  see 
narcotics  and  drugs  entries 

Aden  Colony  2° 

Aden  Protectorate  2*,  Yemen  479 

Adenauer,  Konrad  2*,  Germany 
175f,  Great  Britain  181,  Italy 
225,  NATO  308 

Admiralty  Matters  143 

Admiralty  Rules,  U.  S.  247 

adult  education  203, 158,  see  edu- 
cation, schools,  and  universi- 
ties entries 

advertising  3°,  newspapers  302, 
Patent  Office  325 

Advisory  Committee  on  Disaster 
Relief  369 

Advisory  Committee  on  Voluntary 
Foreign  Aid  4* 

Advisory  Council  of  the  Associa- 
tion for  Applied  Solar  Energy 
26 

AEC,  see  Atomic  Energy  Commis- 
sion 

Aerobee-Hi  rockets  35 

AFL-CIO  18,  see  American  Fed- 
eration of  Labor 

Afghanistan  4*,  United  Nations 
440,444 


Africa  5° 

African  Democratic  Rally  306 
African  Regroupment  party  306 
African  National  Congress  party 

312,  372 

Agence  France-Presse  300 
Agfacolor  CT,  CK  335 
Agrarian  Reform  Law  114 
agricultural  chemicals  75 
agricultural  cooperation  5° 
agricultural  exports  and  imports 

11, 55, 158 
Agricultural    Exhibition,     World 

201 
Agricultural    Marketing    Service 

6°,  insect  control  206 
Agricultural  Research  Service  7* 
agriculture  8*,  atomic  research 
Indonesia  205,  Canada  69,  also 
articles  on  each  Province,  con- 
servation 400f ,  crop  produc- 
tion: alfalfa  15,  barley  48, 
buckwheat  62,  butter  66,  cocoa 
94,  coffee  95,  corn  109,  cotton 
110,  dry  beans  50,  dry  peas 
325,  eggs  127,  flaxseed  153, 
hay  187,  livestock  253,  peanuts 
325,  potatoes  351,  rice  373,  rye 
379,  soybeans  407,  sugar  412, 
sweet  potatoes  351,  tea  419, 
wheat  468,  wool  471;  gibberel- 
lin  77,  insect  pest  control  82, 
206,  molybdenum  77,  pesti- 
cides 155,  Soviet  Union  479, 
United  States  449,  U.S.  budget 
360,  World  Seed  Campaign 
154 

Agriculture,  U.S.  Department  of 
12*,  Advisory  Committee  on 
Voluntary  Foreign  Aid  4,  Agri- 
cultural Marketing  Service  6, 
agricultural  cooperation  5, 
Agricultural  Research  Service 
7,  Agricultural  Service  158, 
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Commodity  Credit  Corpora- 
tion 98,  Conservation  Service 
400 

Apia  Caliente  Indians  202 

Anvenanmaa  1* 

Aiken,  Conrad  1 

air-bubble  equipment  for  fishing 
152 

air  conditioning  and  refrigeration 
12°,  plastics  341 

Air  Conditioning  and  Refrigera- 
tion Institute  13 

aircraft  industry  43 

Air  Force,  U.S.  13°,  air  condition- 
ing and  refrigeration  12,  De- 
partment of  Defense  118. 
Greenland  183,  Joint  Chiefs  of 
Staff  230,  military  affairs  272, 
Morocco  277,  NATO  308, 
Philippines  330,  " 
progress  355, 
telegraphy  420 

airlines  365 

air  navigation  211 

air  pollution  75,  326,  362 

Air  Route  Traffic  Control  Centers 
142 

Air  Traffic  Communications  Sta- 
tions 142 

Air  Traffic  Management,  Bureau 
of  141 
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98*,  butter  66,  public  finance 
360 

Commodity  Exchange  Act  99 

Commodity  Exchange  Authority 
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Commodity  Stabilization  Service 

99* 

common  carriers  143 
Common  Market,  see  European 

Economic  Community  entry 
Commonwealth  of  Nations  99*, 
British  Guiana  61.  India  200, 
Nigeria  307,  Pakistan  320, 
South  Africa  402 
Communications  Act  144 
communications,  amateur  radio 
17,  FCC  143,  International 
Telecommunications  Union 
216,  radio  364,  radiotelephony 
365,  telegraphy  419,  telephony 
420,  television  420,  Unesco 
446,  447,  United  Nations 
(ITU)  422,  also  see  Transpor- 
tation and  Communications  in 
articles  on  each  individual 
country 

Communism  and  Communist  ac- 
tivities, Albania  15,  Argentina 
29f,  Austria  42,  Brazil  59f, 
Chile  86,  China  474,  Commu- 
nist Party  Congress  472,  eco- 
nomic activities  158.  Ecuador 
125,  Hungary  194f,  Iceland 
196,  India  201f,  Iraq  220, 
Italy  225,  Kerala  State  202, 
Khrushchev  234,  Laos,  240, 
Malaya  259,  Mexico  270,  Ne- 
pal 295,  Netherlands  296, 
Novotny  312,  Panchen  Lama 
323,  Paraguay  324,  Poland 
343f,  Rumania  377,  San  Ma- 
rino 382,  South  Korea  405, 
Soviet  Union  436ff,  subversive 
activities  411,  Supreme  Court 
decisions  243,  Taiwan  416, 
Thailand  425,  Tunisia  433, 
United  Arab  Republic  439f. 
Vietnam  459,  Yugoslavia  479f 

community  trusts  100* 

commuter  railroads  367 

Comoro  Islands  100* 

computers  268,  339, 484 

conessine  81 

Conference  Board  of  Associated 
Research  Councils  169 

Congo,  Belgian,  see  Belgian 
Congo  entry 
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Congo,  Republic  of  the  100* 

Congregational  Christian 
Churches  100* 

Congregational  Union  of  England 
and  Wales  100* 

Congress  of  Industrial  Organiza- 
tions 18 

Congress,  U.S.  100*,  Army  31, 
aviation  44,  Johnson  230,  Mid- 
dle East  Doctrine  271,  Poland 
343,  United  States  452 

Congressional  immunity  247 

Connecticut  104*,  bridges  60 

conservation,  Colorado  97,  Forest 
Service  160,  geological  survey 
172,  soil  400 

Conservation  Reserve  Program 
161 

Conservative  party,  British  180, 
182 

Constantino  Plan  17 

construction  104*,  architecture 
26,  costs  106,  earnings  106, 
Panama  Canal  322,  plastics  in 
341,  public  roads  362,  375, 
wages  106 

consumer  cooperatives  107* 

contempt  of  court  246f 

Continental  League  49 

Convention  People's  party  307 

Cooperative  Extension  Service 
108* 

Copland,  Aaron  1 

108*,  Chilean  production 


Coptic  Church  108* 
copyright,  U.S.  108*,  250 
c6raoba,     Nicaraguan     currency 

305 

Cordona,  Miro  71 
Corinth,  Lovis  33 
corn  109*,  high-axnylose  77, 

starch  manufacture  84 
Corporal,  missiles  273 
corporation  income  taxes  359,  418 
Corsica  109* 
Cortazar,  Julio  242 
Corval  78,  424 
Corvus,  missiles  274 
Corwin,  Norman  19 
cosmetics  156 
cosmology  35 
Costa  Rica  109°,  Nicaragua  306, 

OAS  323,  United  Nations  440 
cotton  110*,  chemistry  77,  textiles 

423f,  starch  impregnation  of 

85 

cotton  carding  advances  77, 424 
cottonseed  111 
coulometry  75,  76 
Council  for  Mutual  Economic  Aid, 

Albania  15 
Council    of    Economic    Advisers 

111* 
Council   of  Europe   111*,   Guy 

Mollet  275 
Council    of    State    Governments 
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Council  on  Library  Resources  158 
court  games  111* 
Court  of  Appeals,  U.S.  419 
Couve  de  Murville,  Maurice  308 
cranberries,   contaminated,  Food 

and  Drug  Administration  155, 

zoology  483 
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crease-resistant  fabrics  424 

credit  unions,  107,  395 

Credit  Unions,  Bureau  of  Federal 
395 

Creslan  fabric  78,  424 

Crete  112* 

cricket  112* 

crime  112*,  crime  index  112, 
criminal  law,  Supreme  Court 
action  247,  criminals  deported 
199,  FBI  142,  food  regulation 
and  inspection  156,  Ford 
Foundation  grants  157,  nar- 
cotic drugs  control  283,  Inter- 
pol  283,  Royal  Canadian 
Mounted  Police  376,  Secret 
Service,  U.S.  386,  sociology 
399f ,  Supreme  Court  decisions, 
two  convictions  for  one  offense 
247 

criminology  112* 

crippled  children,  services  for 
396f 

Cronapaque  Print  Film  333 

crop  insurance  premiums  145 

crop  loss  indemnities  145 

crop  price  support  98 

crop  production,  U.S.,  agriculture 
9,  alfalfa  15,  barley  48,  buck- 
wheat 62,  butter  66,  corn  109, 
cotton  110,  dry  beans  50,  dry 
peas  325,  eggs  127,  flaxseed 
153,  hay  187,  livestock  253, 
oats  312,  peanuts  325,  pota- 
toes 351,  rice  373,  rye  379, 
soybeans  407,  sugar  412,  sweet 
potatoes  351,  tobacco  430, 
wheat  468,  wool  471,  also  see 
articles  on  each  Province  of 
Canada  and  Production  in  ar- 
ticles on  each  country 

cross-country  running  112* 

cruzeiro,  Brazilian  currency  59 

Crouse,  Russel  19 

crown,  Czechoslovakia  currency 
116 

Cuba  113*,  Customs  Bureau  114, 
Dominican  Republic  123,  mu- 
sic 282,  Nicaragua  306,  OAS 
323,  Panama  321,  prisoners  of 
war  352,  Tibet  429,  United 
Nations  440,  United  States 
449,  world  communism  475 

Cuban  Federation  of  Labor  114 

Cuevas,  Jose  Luis  32,  240, 241 

Cuixart,  Modesto  32 

Cumberland  Presbyterian  Church 
114* 

Cummings,  E.  E.  1 

Cunqueiro,  Alvaro  409 

Curacao  297 

Cure  Island  114* 

currency  exchange  158 

Customs,  Bureau  of  114*,  8,  34, 
206 

cycling  115* 
cyclotron  338 

Cyprus  115*,  Great  Britain  182, 
Greece  183,  Makarios  III, 
NATO  308 

Cyranldewicz,  Josef  176,  343f 
Czechoslovakia  115*,  chemical  in- 
dustry   194,    copyright    108, 
Finland  151,  Germany  176f, 
Indonesia  205,  Novotny  312, 
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United    Nations    440,    443f, 
U.S.S.R.  437 

Dacron,  78,  424 
Dahanayake,  Wijayananda  74 
Dahomey,  Republic  of  117* 
Dalai  Lama,  The  117*,  India  201, 
Panchen  Lama  323,  Tibet  428, 
United  Nations  443f 
Dalles  Dam  117 

dams  117*,  Department  of  the 
Interior  209,  flood  control 
153f,  flood  control  and  con- 
servation 400f,  Philippines 
330,  tunnels  433,  waterways 
464 

Darrigarde,  Andre"  115 
Darvan  fabric  78,  424 
Darwin,  Charles  330 
Davis  Cup  championships  422 
data  processing  equipment  75 
Data   Computer   Output   Micro- 

filmer  335 
DDT  155,  207 
deafness  118* 
death  rates  361, 460f 
Debeniab,  Rico  32 
de  Borbon,  Prince  Juan  Carlos  408 
de  Borb6n,  Don  Juan  408 
Debr^,  Michel  118*,  France  163 
debt  management  360 
Declaration  of  Santiago  323 
decoder  365 
defense  costs  359 
Defense,  Department  of  118*,  air 
conditioning  12,  Air  Force  13, 
Army  31,  ASTIA  31,  aviation 
44,  geological  survey  172f 
Defense  Materials  Service  171 
de  Gaulle,  Gen.  Charles  120*,  Al- 
geria 16,  France  163f,  French 
literature  167f,  Germany  175, 
Mali  Federation  259,  NATO 
308 

de  Kooning.  Willem  32 
de  la  Guardia,  Jr.,  Ernesto  321 
Delano,  William  Adams  1 
Delaware  120*,  flood  control  153 
Delaware  River  basin  173 
Delouvier,  Paul  16f 
Democratic  party  120* 
Denmark  120*,  Council  of  Euroge 
111,   Faroes   140,   Greenland 
183,  Norway  310,  United  Na- 
tions 440 

dental  caries  research  122 
dentistry  121* 
dentifrices  121 
de  Otero,  Bias  408 
deoxyribonucleic  acid  57,  263f, 

307 

dependent  children,  aid  to  396f 
deportation  from  U.S.  199 
depressants  82 
de  Quay,  Jan  296 
detergents  85 

Deutschemark  (DM),  East  Ger- 
man currency  175,  West  Ger- 
man 175 

Development  Loan   Fund,   U.S. 
212.  India  201,  Nicaragua  306, 
Philippines  330,  Sudan  411 
Devlin  Commission  372 
De  Vries,  Peter  18 
Dewey,  John  330f 
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dialdehyde  starch  77 

diamonds  122*,  man-made  171, 

Sierra  Leone  392 
diampromide  82 
Diary  of  Anne  Frank  174 
Dickey,  William  20 
Diefenbaker,  John  122*,  Canada 

69 

Dillon,  Douglas  181,  330 
dinar,   Jordanian    currency   231, 

Tunisian  432f ,  Yugoslav  480 
Diori,  Hamani  306 
Direct  Distribution  Program  7 
dirham,  Moroccan  currency  276 
Dirksen,  Everett  M.  100 
disability  insurance  395f 
disarmament  194f,  443 
disaster  relief  369 
Disciples  of  Christ  123* 
discomfort  index  12 
Discoverers  I,  II,  V,  VI,  VII,  VIII 

383 

distillate  fuel  oils  production  329 
Distribution,  Office  of  65 
District  of  Columbia  123* 
Dixon,  Sir  Pierson  443 
DNA    synthesis,    see   deoxyribo- 
nucleic acid  entry 
Dobi,  Istvan  194 
documentary  photography  336 
Dodgers,  Los  Angeles  48f 
dogs     123*,     Royal     Canadian 

Mounted  Police  376 
dollar,  BG  (British  Guiana)  61, 
BH  (British  Honduras)  62, 
BWI  (British  West  Indies), 
currency  of  Barbados  48,  St. 
Lucia  380,  Windward  Islands 
469,  West  Indies  Federation 
467;  Canadian  69,  Hong  Kong 
191,  Malayan,  currency  of 
British  North  Borneo  62,  Bru- 
nei 62,  Christmas  Island  89, 
Malaya  258,  Sarawak  258; 
Singapore  393,  Taiwan  417, 
U.S.,  International  Monetary 
Fund  215 
dollar  position  of  foreign  countries 

158 

domestic  telegraph,  FCC  144 
domestic  telephone  143 
Dominican  Republic  123*,  Cuba 
114,  Honduras  190,  OAS  323, 
United  Nations  440,  442,  444 
Dorticos   Torrado,   Dr.    Oswaldo 

113 

Doryu  2  camera  333 
Dos  Passos,  John  1 
Douglas-fir  beetle  161 
Dow-Jones  Averages  149 
drachma,  Greek  currency  182 
drama,  American  19,  English  132, 
French  167,  German  174,  Por- 
tuguese   350,    Pulitzer    prize 
363,  theater  426fF 
Drama  Critics'  Award  19 
droughts  161,  186 
drugs  155,  199,  284 
Drury,  Allen  18 
Dr.  Zhivago  480 
duck  hunting  152f 
Duck  stamps  153 
Duclos,  Jacques  163f 
Dudintsev  473 
Dulles,  John  Foster,  France  163f, 
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Germany  175,  Philippines  330, 

United  States  449f 
Durafin  developer  335 
Durazzo-Tirana  railroad  14 
Durrell,  Lawrence  131 
Duvalier,  Francois  186 
Dyberry  dam  153 
dyes  156, 424 

Eagle  274 

earth  satellites  383 

earthquakes  386 

East  Africa  High  Commission 
124* 

East  Berlin,  see  Berlin  entry 

East  Pakistan,  see  Pakistan  entry 

Easter  Island  124* 

Echandi,  Mario  110 

echrses  35 

ecology  56,  482 

Economic  and  Social  Council, 
United  Nations  441 

Economic  Policy,  Council  on  For- 
eign 158* 

economy,  European  318 

ECOSOC  322f 

Ecuador  124*,  Bureau  of  Foreign 
Commerce  158,  Galapagos  Is- 
lands 169,  OAS  323,  United 
Nations  440f ,  Unesco  447 

Edgerton  XLS-1  flash  unit  334 

Edinburgh,  Philip,  Duke  of  177, 
182 

Edjele  oil  field  and  pipeline  16 

EDTA  76 

education  125*,  see  Education 
and  Religion  in  articles  on 
each  country;  Alabama  13, 
American  Indians  202f,  Ari- 
zona 30,  Arkansas  31,  Colo- 
rado 97,  Connecticut  104, 
deafness  118,  Florida  154, 
football  156,  Idaho  196,  Illi- 
nois 197,  Indiana  202,  Insti- 
tute of  International  Educa- 
tion 207,  Kansas  233,  library 
progress  251,  Louisiana  253, 
Maine  257,  Massachusetts  262, 
Montana  276,  National  Sci- 
ence Foundation  290,  New 
Jersey  300,  New  York  303, 
North  Carolina  309,  North 
Dakota  309,  Office  of  Educa- 
tion 126,  188,  Ohio  316,  Ore- 
gon 318,  Pennsylvania  326, 
pupil  placement  programs  243, 
Rhode  Island  371,  school  en- 
rollment population  346, 
schools,  U.S.  385,  sociology  of 
education  399f,  South  Africa 
403,  South  Dakota  404,  South 
Korea  405,  state  legislation 
410,  Texas  422f,  theory  of  ed- 
ucation 330f,  Unesco  446,  U.S. 
449,  Universities  and  Colleges 
455,  Utah  456,  Vermont  458, 
West  Virginia  468,  Women's 
Bureau  470f ,  Wyoming  478 
Education,  U.S.  Office  of  126*, 
Fulbright  grants  169,  schools, 
U.S.  385 

educational  appropriations  385 
Education  Facilities  Laboratories 
158 
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;ypt,  Arab  League  23,  archaeol- 
ogy 24,  dams  117,  Saudi 
Arabia  384,  Soviet  Union  438, 
United  Arab  Republic  438f, 
UN  Expanded  Program  of 
Technical  Assistance  447,  see 
also  United  Arab  Republic 
entry 

Einstein's  general  theory  of  rela- 
tivity 339 

Eisenhower,  Dwight  David  127*, 
AEG  36,  amateur  radio  17, 
birth  control  72,  Communism 
474,  France  165,  Germany 
175f,  Great  Britain  181f, 
Greece  183,  India  201,  Italy 
225,  Iran  219,  Kistiakowsky 
234,  Mexico  270,  Netherlands 
297,  Pakistan  321,  public 
finance  360,  Saint  Lawrence 
Seaway  380,  South  Korea  405, 
Spain  407,  Vatican  City  457, 
United  States  450f 

Eisenhower  Doctrine,  Middle 
East  Doctrine  271 

Eisenhower  Fellowship  Program- 
United  Nations  173 

Eisenhower,  Milton  449 

elections,  foreign,  Algeria  15,  17, 
Brazil  59,  Iceland  196,  Malaya 
259,  Mauritania  263,  Nigeria 
307,  Northern  Rhodesia  373, 
Pakistan  321,  Paraguay  324, 
Philippines  330,  Singapore 
393,  Somalia  401,  South  Viet- 
nam 460,  Tunisia  432,  Uru- 
guay 456,  Venezuela  457 

elections,  U.S.  127°,  Indiana  202, 
Mississippi  274,  New  Jersey 
300,  Pennsylvania  326 

electric  light  and  power  129°,  79, 
197,  339,  378,  421 

electric  utilities  79f,  128 

electrical  fishing  methods  152 

electrical  industries  128* 

Eliot,  T.  S.  132 

Elizabeth  II  129°,  Canada  69, 
Great  Britain  18 Of,  Saint  Law- 
rence Seaway  380 

Ellman,  Richard  20 

El  Salvador  129*,  OAS  323,  Tibet 
429,  United  Nations  440 

Eluard,  Paul  167 

emigration.  Jewish  377 

Employees  Compensation,  Bureau 
of  130*.  see  also  Social  Secur- 
ity and  labor  conditions  entries 

employment,  construction  workers 
107,  Canal  Zone  322,  ship- 
building 390,  textile  workers 
423,  unemployment,  Hong 
Kong  191,  unemployment  ben- 
efits, Idaho  196,  unemploy- 
ment compensation:  Florida 
154,  Indiana  202,  North  Da- 
kota 309,  Pennsylvania  326; 
unemployment  insurance,  So- 
cial Security  395f,  vocational 
rehabilitation  461 

Employment  Security  Operations 
130*,  244 

employment  service,  U.S.  131 

Enant  78 

Engle,  Paul  18 
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English  literature  131° 

engraving  32 

enzyme  studies  in  disease  81 

EOKA,  Greece  183 

Episcopal  Church  133* 

eradication,  plant  and  insect  pests 
206 

Erhard,  Ludwig  176 

Eritrea  133* 

erosion  401 

escudo,  currency  of  Mozambique 
281,  Portugal  348,  Sao  Tome 
and  Principe  Islands  382 

Esidrix  82 

eskimos  14 

esperanto  134* 

essential  oils  75 

Estonia  134* 

ethical  theory  332 

Ethiopia  134*,  coast  and  geodetic 
survey  93,  Eritrea  133,  So- 
malia 401,  United  Nations 
440,  444f,  UN  Expanded  Pro- 
gram of  Technical  Assistance 
447 

Etzel,  Franz  176 

Euratom  135*,  AEG  36,  Canada 
70 

Europe  136* 

European  Coal  and  Steel  Com- 
munity 136* 

European  Economic  Community 
(Common  Market)  136°,  Bu- 
reau of  Foreign  Commerce 
158,  Foreign  exchange  159, 
OEEC  319,  Sweden  413 

European  Free  Trade  Association 
151,  311,  413f,  416 

European  Monetary  Agreement 
137°,  OEEC  318,  Turkey  435 

European  Organization  for  Nu- 
clear Research  137* 

European  Payments  Union,  see 
European  Monetary  Agree- 
ment entry 

European  Productivity  Agency 
137* 

Evangelical  and  Reformed  Church 
138* 

Evangelical  United  Brethren  138* 

evolution  330f,  483 

eye  diseases,  treatment  of  317 

Exchange-of-Persons  program  471 

Exchange  Telegraph  Company 
Ltd.  301 

excise  taxes  359,  418 

Executive  Office  of  the  President 
138°,  Bureau  of  the  Budget 
63 

exhibitions,  arts  32,  240,  Commu- 
nism 474,  knitting  arts  423, 
Library  of  Congress  250,  So- 
viet in  New  York  34,  76,  450, 
Soviet  in  Mexico  270,  U.S.  in 
Moscow  13,  27,  450 
existentialism  330f 
Expanded    Technical    Assistance 
Program  of  the  United  Nations 
154,  214,  see  17N  Expanded 
Technical  Assistance  entry 
exploration  138*,  National  Geo- 
graphic Society  287 
Explorer  VI  285,  383,  Explorer 

VII  268,  285,  383 
Export-Import  Bank  of  Washing- 
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ton  138*,  Brazil  59,  Great 
Britain  181,  OAS  323,  Philip- 
pines 330 

exports,  U.S.  431,  see  entries  on 
trade  and  Commerce,  Depart- 
ment of 

Eyskens,  Gaston  52 

fabrics  77f,  141, 423f 

Facilities  and  Materiel,  Bureau  of 
141 

Fair  Labor  Standards  Act  462 

Faisal,  Crown  Prince  383 

Faisal,  Emir  384 

Falkberget  311 

Falkland  Islands  139* 

Falcon  GAR  I  273,  Gar  II  273, 
GAR  III  274,  GAR  IV  274, 
GAR  IX  274,  GAR  XI 274 

faUout  83,  91,  445 

FAO,  see  Food  and  Agriculture 
Organization 

Fanfani,  Amintore  224 

Farah  Diba  374 

Farm  Credit  Administration  139f 

Farm  Credit  System  139*,  agri- 
cultural cooperation  5f 

Farmer  Cooperative  Service  140*, 
agricultural  cooperation  5 

farm  income  and  finance  10 

farm  research  7 

Fanners  Home  Administration 
140* 

Faroes  140* 

fashions  140* 

fatalities  44,  374 

Faubus,  Orval  243 

Faulkner,  Barry  1 

Faulkner,  William  1,  19,  426 

FBI,  see  Federal  Bureau  of  Inves- 
tigation 

FCC,  see  Federal  Communica- 
tions Commission 

FDA,  Food  and  Drug  Administra- 
tion 155 

Federal  Advisory  Council  146 

Federal  Air  Pollution  Act  362 

Federal  Aviation  Agency  (FAA) 
141*,  aviation  44 

Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation 
142*,  criminology  112 

Federal  Communications  Com- 
mission FCC  143*,  amateur 
radio  17,  radio  365 

Federal  Construction  Council  189 

Federal  Credit  Unions,  Bureau  of 
188 

Federal  Crop  Insurance  Corpora- 
tion 145* 

Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Act 
145 

Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Cor- 
poration 145* 

Federal  Extension  Service  145*, 
see  Cooperative  Extension 
Service 

Federal  lands  172, 239 
Federal  Farm  Credit  Board  5 
Federal  Housing  Act  192 
Federal  Martime  Board  145* 
Federal  Mediation  and  Concilia- 
tion Service  146* 
Federal  Open  Market  Committee 

146 
Federal  Power  Commission  146* 


Federal  Radiation  Council  36, 362 

Federal  Reserve  Banks  47f.  66 

Federal  Reserve  Board  46t 

Federal  Reserve  System  146* 

Federal  Trade  Commission  147* 

Federation  of  Arab  Emirates  of 
the  South  147*,  Aden  Pro- 
tectorate 3 

Federation  of  Malaya  393 

Fedin,  Konstantin  378 

fencing  147* 

Fernando  De  Noronha  148* 

fertilizers  75,  154 

fiction,  American  18,  Australian 
41,  Canadian  70,  English  131, 
French  167,  German  174,  Ital- 
ian 223,  Latin  American  242, 
Japanese  228,  Portuguese  349, 
Pulitzer  prizes  363,  Russian 
378,  Spanish  409 

Fifth  Amendment  245ff 

financial  review  148* 

Fine  Arts,  Commission  of  150* 

finishes  for  fabrics  77,  424 

Finland  150*,  Aaland  Islands  1, 
United  Nations  440ff,  444 

First  Amendment  245 

fire  protection  151°,  fire  control 
161,  fire-fighting  80 

Fiscal  Service,  U.  S.  152* 

Fischer,  Bobby  85 

Fish  and  Wildlife  Service,  U.S. 
152*,  Forest  Service  160, 
physics  340 

fisheries  152f,  155 

fishing  dispute  196,  308 

fishing  industry  152f 

five-year  plans,  Albania  14,  China 
(Mainland)  87f,  Czechoslo- 
vakia 116,  Hungary  194f,  In- 
dia 200f,  North  Korea  310 

flaxseed  153* 

fleet,  U.S.  292 

Flemming,  Arthur  S.  153* 

Flight  Standards,  Bureau  of  141 
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South  Africa  403.  Supreme 
Court  Decisions  243f,  United 
Nations  444 

seismology  386*,  coast  and  geo- 
detic survey  93 

Senate,  U.S.  lOOff 

Senegal,  Republic  of  389*,  see 
Mali  Federation  entry 

Sergeant  missile  274 

Sessions,  Roger  1 

seven-year  plan  472 

sewage  treatment  and  disposal  381 

Seychelles  389* 

SHAPE,  NATO  headquarters  307 

shilling,  East  African,  currency  of 
British  Somaliland  402,  Kenya 
233;  West  African,  currency 
of  Ghana  177,  Nigeria  306 

shipbuilding  389*,  ship  design  97 

shipping  390*,  Panamanian  reg- 
istry 321,  registrations  389,  re- 
pair 390 

Sholokhov,  Mikhail  378 

shooting  392* 

Sidewinder  missile  273 

Sierra  Leone  392* 

Signoret.  Simone  280 

Sihanouk,  Prince  67,  68,  204 

Sikkim  392* 

silicone  rubber  84 

silk423f 

silver  393* 

Singapore  393*,  Christmas  Island 
89,  Colombo  Plan  96 

Sioux  Indians  203 

skating,  ice  393* 

skiing  393* 

Small  Business  Administration 
394* 

Smallholders  party  194 

Smirnov,  S.  S.  473 

Smith  Act  245ff,  trial  in  Hawaii 
244 

smuggling  114,  329 

Snark  Missile  274 

Social  Security  Administration 
395*,  188 

sociology  399* 

Soil  Bank  98,  99 

soil  conservation,  North  Carolina 
309,  Soil  Conservation  Service 
400,  Unesco  446 

sole,  Peruvian  currency  326 

Solomon  Islands,  British  62*,  seis- 
mology 387 

Somalia  401*,  British  Somaliland 
402,  United  Nations  446,  Uni- 
versal Postal  Union  454 

Somaliland,  British  402*,  France 
401 

Somaliland,  French  402*,  France 
165,  Somalia  401 

Somali  Youth  League  401 

Somalo,  currency  of  Somalia  401 

Somoza,  Luis  A.  305f 

Soustelle.  Jacques  402* 

South  Africa,  Union  of  402*  ar- 
chaeology 24,  Basutoland  50. 
International  Confederation  of 
Free  Trade  Unions  212, 
physics  340,  Swaziland  413, 
United  Nations  440,  443ff 

South  Carolina  403*  bridges  60, 
pupil  placement  243 

South  J?aJwta  403*,  crop  loss  145 
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South  Georgia  139 

South  Korea,  see  Korea  entry 

South  Orkneys  139 

South  Sandwich  Islands  139 

South  Shetland  Islands  139 

South  Tyrol  42 

South  Vietnam,  see  Vietnam  entry 

Southeast  Asia  Treaty  Organiza- 
tion 404*,  Central  Treaty  Or- 
ganization 73,  Laos  240,  New 
Zealand  305,  Thailand  425 

Southern  Rhodesia,  see  Rhodesia 
entry 

South-West  Africa  406*,   South 

Africa  402,    United   Nations 
4^ 

Soviet  Union  (Union  of  Soviet 
Socialist  Republics)  436*,  Af- 
ghanistan 4,  Antarctica  21, 
Argentina  30,  astronomy  34. 
AEC  36,  Australia  40,  Brazil 
59,  China  (Mainland)  87,  coal 
production  79,  Communism 
472ff,  dams  117,  education 
125f,  esperanto  134,  Ethiopia 
135,  Finland  151,  France  164f, 
Germany  175£F,  Great  Britain 
181,  Gromyko  183,  Guinea 
Republic  185,  Hungary  194f, 
Indonesia  205,  ICFTU  212, 
ILD  214,  international  law 
215,  Iran  220,  Khrushchev 
233,  Kurile  Islands  234,  Latvia 
243,  light  and  power  129, 
Mexico  270,  Mikoyan  271, 
military  affairs  271,  music  282, 
NATO  307,  naval  affairs  291, 
Netherlands  296,  Nixon  307, 
Norway  311,  nuclear  power 
78,  Poland  343,  photographic 
progress  332f,  Sakhalin  380, 
SEATO  404,  Soviet  Exhibition 
of  Science,  Technology,  and 
Culture  in  New  York  34,  76, 
450,  Soviet  Sociological  Asso- 
ciation 400,  track  and  field 
430f ,  tunnels  434,  United  Arab 
Republic  439,  United  Nations 
440ff,  United  States  449ff, 
waterways  464,  whaling  468, 
Yugoslavia  480 
soybeans  407*,  77 
Spaak,  Paul-Henri  407*,  307 
space  research,  Air  Force  13,  As- 
tronomy 34,  Defense  Depart- 
ment 119,  dentistry  122,  ex- 
ploration 293,  mass  spectrom- 
etry  76,  missiles  273,  NASA 
285,  oxygen  regeneration  82, 
photography  335,  physics  338, 
satellites  383,  solid  repellants 
80,  space  travel  339,  United 
States  452, 454,  zoology  483 
Spain  407*,  archaeology  25,  Cath- 
olic Church  72,  FAO  154, 
France  165,  Gibraltar  178,  In- 
ternational Trade  Fairs  217, 
Morocco  277,  Rio  de  Oro  374, 
Turkey  435,  United  Nations 
440 

Spanish  Guinea  408* 
Spanish  literature  408* 
Spanish  Sahara  and  Ifni  410* 
Sparrow  missiles  I  and  II 273 
Special    Assistance    Presidential 
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Fund  212 

Special  Committee  on  Antarctic 
Research  21 

spectrophotometry  76 

spectroscopy  34,  75 

Staff  College,  Armed  Forces  231 

starch  84f 

State  legislation  trends  410*,  high- 
way construction  legislation 
375f,  libraries  251.  taxes  419. 
see  entries  for  each  state  and 
article  on  United  States 

steel  222*,  American  Institute  of 
Steel  Construction  60,  bonded 
to  plastics  342 

steel  strike,  business  review  65f, 
fuel  oil  use  329,  injunction,  Su- 
preme Court  decision  243f,  la- 
bor conditions  234ff,  paper 
323,  public  assistance  to  work- 
ers 396,  399,  railways  366, 
United  States  451 

stereophonic  sound  368 

Stevenson,  Adlai  Ewing  411* 

Strategic  Air  Command  272 

street-lighting  197 

strikes,  Belgium  53,  Brazil  59f, 
British  Guiana  61f,  Ecuador 
124,  newspapers  302,  Nica- 
ragua 305f ,  Peru  327,  Uruguay 
456;  see  steel  strike  entry  on 
details  of  U.S.  steel  strike 

strontium-90  340,  482 

submarines  291 

subversive  activities,  Subversive 
Activities  Control  Board  411* 
subversive  aliens  deported 
199,  Supreme  Court  decisions 
243f 

Sudan  411*,  Arab  League  23f, 
dams  117 

Sudanese  Republic  412°,  Senegal 
389,  United  Nations  440,  442, 
444f 

Suez  Canal,  Great  Britain  182, 
Saudi  Arabia  384,  United  Arab 
Republic  439f 

sugar  412* 

Sukarno,  Dr.  204 

sulfur  412*,  pipeline  23 

Sumatra  204 

summit  conference,  see  events  sec- 
tion of  articles  on  major  coun- 
tries and  NATO 

supersonic  ramjet  80 

Supfin  255 

Supreme  Court  decisions  243ff, 
newspapers  301,  United  States 
453 

Surinam  413*,  Caribbean  Com- 
mission 71 

surpluses,  agricultural  4, 155 

Sweden  413*,  Council  of  Europe 
111,  Denmark  121,  Nobel 
prizes  307,  Norway  310, 
United  Nations  440 

Swedish  literature  414* 

Switzerland  415*,  Austria  41, 
United  Nations  442f 

synthetic  fuels  273 

Syria  416*,  Arab  League  23,  FAO 
154.  Saudi  Arabia  384,  United 
Arab  Republic  438 

Taft-Hartley  Act  235ff,  288 
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Tahiti  168 

Taiwan  (Nationalist  China)  416, 
BFC  158,  Burma  64,  China 
(Mainland)  86ff,  117,  Indo- 
nesia 205,  Japan  228,  Penghus 
325,  seismology  386,  United 
Nations  440,  442f 

Talos  missile  273 

Tamayo,  Rufino  241 

Tanganyika  417*,  Church  of  Eng- 
land 90,  East  Africa  High 
Commission  124,  United  Na- 
tions 446 

tape  recording,  see  Recording 
entry 

tariffs,  34,  417 

Tartar  missile  274 

taxation  418*,  Colorado  97,  Tax 
Court  of  The  United  States 
419*,  247,  tax  evasion,  Su- 
preme Court  action  246,  Kan- 
sas 233,  Minnesota  275,  Mon- 
tana 276,  Utah  456,  Vermont 
458 

taxonomy  55 

Taylor,  General  Maxwell  D.  31, 
119,  271,  272 

Tchad,  see  Chad  entry 

technical  assistance,  FAO  155, 
ICA  212,  ITU  217,  United  Na- 
tions 445,  Unesco  447,  World 
Bank  210 

Technical  Review  Staff  419* 

Technical  Services,  Office  of  65 

telecommunications  conferences 
211 

telegraphy  419* 

telephony  420*,  REA  378 

telescopes  34f ,  336 

teletypewriters  419 

television  420*,  3,  AMS  7,  astron- 
omy 34,  educational  157,  FCC 
144,  libel  246,  music  283,  pho- 
tography 336,  plastics  use  341, 
population  346,  United  States 
452 

temperature-erosion  34 

temperature-humidity  index  12 

Temporary  Unemployment  Com- 
pensation Act  395,  399 

Tennessee  421*,  bridges  60,  pupil 
placement  243 

Tennessee  Valley  Authority  421* 
chemistry  75,  80,  flood  control 
153 

tera,  new  measurements  340 

tetracycline  antibiotics  81 

Texas  422*,  bridges  60,  pupil 
placement  243 

textiles  423*,  coatings  and  sizes 
76,  FCC  147,  manufacturing 
77f,  Textile  Fiber  Products 
Identification  Act  424 

Thailand  424*,  AEC  36,  Cam- 
bodia 68,  Colombo  Plan  96, 
FAO  155,  United  Nations  440 

theater  426*,  Ford  Foundation 
grants  157.  German  174,  Japa- 
nese 229,  Spanish  409,  techni- 
cal lighting  197,  Theatre  de 
France  167 

Thor  missile  273 

thyroid  diagnosis  81 

Tibet  428*,  Bhutan  54,  China 
(Mainland)  86, 88,  Communism 
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474,  Dalai  Lama  117,  India 
201,  Panchen  Lama  323,  refu- 
gees, Nepal  295,  Sikkim  392, 
United  Nations  443,  444 

Tierra  Del  Fuego  429* 

timber  160 

Timbuktu  429» 

Time  Magazine  55,  256,  257 

Timor,  Portuguese  429* 

tin  429* 

Tinker,  Chauncey  Brewster  1* 

tire-cord  fibers  78,  423 

Titan  missile  274 

titanium  429* 

Tito,  Marshal  Josip  Broz  430*, 
204,  411,  440 

tobacco  430* 

Togoland,  British  430* 

Togoland,  French  430*,  United 
Nations  446 

Tombouctou  429 

Tonga  430* 

topography  172f 

Tory-II,  atomic  reactor  37 

Toure,  Sekou  177, 185,  212 

tourism,  Estonia  134,  Haiti  186, 
Monaco  275,  United  States  199 

toys  341 

track  and  field  430* 

trade,  U.S.  431*,  Trade  Missions 
Program  158,  see  trade  sec- 
tions in  articles  on  each  coun- 
try 

trademarks,  Patent  Office  325 

trade  unions  237,  238 

traffic  accidents  2 

Training  Device  Center  294 

tranquihzers  82 

transportation,  air  211,  AMS  6, 
CAB  90,  public  utilities  service 
171,  see  entries  on  motor  ve- 
hicles, railways,  roads,  ship- 
ping, etc.,  and  transportation 
sections  of  articles  on  each 
country 

trapshooting  392 

Treasury,  U.S.  Department  of  the 
431*,  Anderson,  Robert  B.  20, 
banks  and  banking  47,  finan- 
cial review  148,  Fiscal  Service 
152,  Secret  Service  383 

Trinidad  and  Tobago  431* 

Trucial  Oman  432* 

Trujillo  Molina,  Hector  123 

Trust  Territories,  UN  442,  444, 
446 

Trust  Territory  of  the  Pacific  Is- 
lands 449 

tuberculosis  8,  203 

tughrik,  currency  of  Mongolian 
Peoples  Republic  275 

tungsten  432* 

Tunisia  432*,  Algeria  16f,  Arab 
League  23,  24,  FAO  154,  In- 
ternational Trade  Fairs  217, 
United  Nations  440,  441,  444, 
445 

tunnel  diode  170, 337 

tunnels  433* 

Turkey  434*,  archaeology  25, 
Central  Treaty  Organization 
73,  Council  of  Europe  111, 
Cyprus  115,  European  Eco- 
nomic Community  137,  FAO 
154,  Ford  Foundation  158, 
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Greece  183,  NATO  308,  news- 
papers 303,  seismology  386, 
United  Nations  440,  441,  UN 
Special  Fund  448,  United 
States  451,  Yugoslavia  480 
TVA,  see  Tennessee  Valley  Au- 
thority entry 

UAR,  see  United  Arab  Republic 
entry 

Ubangi-Shari,  see  Central  African 
Republic  entry 

Uganda  435°,  East  Africa  High 
Commission  124,  Freedom 
Movement  party  436,  National 
Movement  party  435 

Ukrainian  S.S.R.  440,  444 

Ulbricht,  Walter  175f 

ulcer  treatment  82 

Un-American  Activities  Commit- 
tee 195,  245 

Underwater  Sound  Reference 
Laboratory  294 

unemployment,  see  employment 
and  labor  entries 

Unfair  Trade  Acts  247 

Unibath  335 

Unicef,  see  United  Nations  Chil- 
dren's Fund  entry 

Uniform  Crime  Reporting  Pro- 
gram 112 

Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Repub- 
lics 436°,  for  complete  refer- 
ences, see  Soviet  Union  entry 

unions,  AFL-C1O  18,  Brazil  59i, 
see  labor  entry 

United  Arab  Republic  438*,  Ad- 
visory Committee  on  Volun- 
tary Foreign  Aid  4,  Algeria  16, 
Arab  League  23,  24,  archaeol- 
ogy 24,  Australia  40,  Ford 
Foundation  158,  Great  Britain 
182,  Iraq  220,  Israel  223,  Italy 
224,  Jordan  231,  Morocco  277, 
Somalia  401,  United  Nations 
440,  441,  442,  444,  Unesco 
446,  UN  Special  Fund  448, 
Vatican  City  457 

United  Kingdom,  see  Great  Brit- 
ain entry 

United  Mine  Workers,  U.S.  454 

United  Nations  (UN)  440*,  ad 
hoc  committees  441,  Algeria 
16f,  Australia  40,  Cambodia 
68,  Cameroons  68,  Catholic 
Church  73,  China  (Mainland) 
86f,  Conference  on  the  Law 
of  the  Sea  445,  Dominican  Re- 
public 124,  FAD  154,  Guate- 
mala 184,  Hungary  195,  Inter- 
governmental Maritime  Con- 
sultative Organization  208,  Ja- 
pan 227,  Laos  240,  library 
grant  157,  NATO  308,  New 
Guinea  Trust  Territory  298, 
newspapers  303,  Pacific  Is- 
lands 319,  Panama  321,  refu- 
gees 369,  Samoa,  Western  381, 
Saudi  Arabia  384,  SEATO  404, 
Somalia  401,  South  Africa  403, 
South  Africa  403,  South  West 
Africa  406,  Soviet  Union  437, 
Sudan  411,  Tanganyika  417, 
Tibet  429,  United  States  449, 
Vietnam  460 
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United  Nations  Children's  Fund 
155,  441,  445 

United  Nations  Educational,  Sci- 
entific, and  Cultural  Organiza- 
tion 446*,  sociology  400, 
United  Nations  442 

United  Nations  Emergency  Force 
in  the  Middle  East  271,  441, 
444,445 

United  Nations  Expanded  Pro- 
gram of  Technical  Assistance 
447*,  FAO  154,  ILO  214, 
United  Nations  441,  Unesco 
447,  WHO  477 

United  Nations  Korean  Recon- 
struction Agency  (UNKRA) 
447°,  South  Korea  405 

United  Nations  Relief  and  Works 
Agency  for  Palestine  Refugees 
in  the  Near  East  (UNRWA) 
448*,  Unesco  446 

United  Nations  Special  Fund  448* 
foreign  exchange  159,  United 
Nations  445 

United  States  of  America  446*, 
accidents  1,  Antarctica  21,  an- 
titrust and  unfair  trade  acts 
247,  Argentina  30,  art  exhibi- 
tion in  Moscow  32,  astronomy 
34,  Austria  41,  Belgium  53, 
Bolivia  55,  Brazil  59,  Canada 
70,  Caribbean  Commission  71, 
Catholic  Church  72,  Central 
Treaty  Organization  73,  China 
(Mainland)  86,  87,  Colombo 
Plan  96,  Communism  474, 
Costa  Rica  110,  Cuba  114, 
Czechoslovakia  116,  117,  Do- 
minican Republic  124,  Eisen- 
hower 127,  El  Salvador  130, 
Euratom  135,  European  Eco- 
nomic Community  137,  France 
163ff,  Galapagos  Islands  169, 
Great  Britain  181,  Greece  183, 
Guam  184,  Guatemala  184f, 
Hawaii  187,  Hong  Kong  191, 
Hungary  195,  Iceland  196, 
308,  International  Labor  Or- 
ganization 214,  India  200f,  In- 
aonesia  205,  international  law 
215,  Iran  219,  Japan  227, 
Tarvis  Island  229,  Johnston  Is- 
land 230,  Kingman  Reef  234, 
Laos  240,  Libya  252,  Mexico 

270,  Middle    East    Doctrine 

271,  Mikoyan    271,    music 
281ff,   narcotics   284,   NATO 
308,   Nicaragua   305f,   Nixon 
307,  OAS  323,  Pacific  Islands 
319,  Pakistan  320f,  Panama 
322,  Penghus  325,  Philippines 
330,  physics  340,  Ryukyu  380, 
Samoa  380,  United  Press  In- 
ternational 301,  SEATO  404, 
South  Africa  402f,  South  Pa- 
cific Commission  405,  Soviet 
Union  437f,  steel  strike  79, 
Sudan   411,   Supreme   Court 
243,  syntheses  of  penicillin  81, 
Tunisia    433,    Turkey    435, 
United    Nations   440ff,    Uru- 
guay 456,  see  entries  on  spe- 
cial areas,  as  agriculture,  com- 
munications, education,  labor, 
etc.,  articles  on  government 
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agencies,  and  entries  on  indi- 
vidual states 

Universal  Copyright  Convention 
454*,  Unesco  447,  U.S.  Copy- 
right 108 

Universal  Postal  Union  454*, 
United  Nations  442 

Universities  and  Colleges  454*, 
Ford  Foundation  grants  157, 
University  Corporation  for  At- 
mospheric Research  268 

UNu64 

Uranium  455*,  determination  of 
76 

urban  renewal  193,  399f 

urea  and  melamine  82, 342 

urethane  polymers  76 

Urrutia  Lle6,  Manuel  113 

Uruguay  455*,  OAS  323,  United 
Nations  440,  442 

U.S.S.R.,  see  Soviet  Union  entry 

Vanguards  II  and  III  285,  383 

Vasconcelos,  Jose*  242 

Vatican  City  456*,  72 

Venezuela  457*,  music  282,  OAS 
323,  United  Nations  440,  UN 
Expanded  Program  of  Tech- 
nical Assistance  447 

Venus  35 

Verwoerd,  Dr.  H.  F.  403 

Veterans  Administration  458*, 
192,  360 

VHF.  see  very  high  frequency 

Vidaf,  Gore  279 

Vietminh,  Ng6  Dinh  Diem  305 

Vietnam,  North  459°,  Bureau  of 
Foreign  Commerce  158,  Cam- 
bodia 68,  Indonesia  204,  Laos 
240,  SEATO  404,  Thailand 
425,  United  Nations  441,  444 

Vietnam,  South  459*,  AEC  36, 
Cambodia  68,  Catholic  Church 
72,  Colombo  Plan  96,  Japan 
226,  Ng6  Dinh  Diem  305, 
Philippines  330,  Thailand  425, 
United  Nations  445 

vinyls  83, 341f 

Virein  Islands,  U.S.  460*,  Carib- 
bean  Commission  71,  wages 
462 

Virginia  460*.  pupil  placement 
243,  waterfowl  152 

virus  insecticides  82 

Vital  Statistics  460*,  accidents  1, 
see  population  entry 

Vocational  Rehabilitation,  Office 
of  461*,  188 

volcanos  35,  187 

Voltaic  Republic  461* 

Voroshilov,  Marshal  KHmentij 
Efremovich  462*.  473 

VORTAC  142 

Vycron  78, 424 

Wabash  Valley  Compact  202 

Wage  and  Hour  and  Public  Con- 
tracts Division  462* 

wages  235f 

Wain,  John  131,  250 

War  Claims  Fund  17 

Warsaw  Pact  443f 

wash  and  wear  fabric  77, 424 

water,  aqueducts  23,  California 
67, 23,  Conservation  400f ,  Fish 
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and  Wildlife  Service  153,  flood 
control  153,  Indiana  202, 
North  Carolina  308,  Philip- 
pines 330,  plastic  pipe  342, 
pollution  362, 381, 483,  power 
78,  resources  173,  Volta  Proj- 
ect, Ghana  177,  Water  Supply 
and  Purification  469 

Watson  Kil-O-Wat  Printer  333 

Watutsi  51 

weather  464*,  Commerce  Depart- 
ment 97,  meteorology  268, 
Uruguay  456,  Weather  Bureau 
466*;  weatherproofing  see 
paper,  plastics,  and  air  condi- 
tioning entries 

weight  reducing  frauds  156 

Welensky,  Sir  Roy  312,  373f 

welfare.  Labor  Standards  239, 
public  finance  360,  public 
health  362,  Social  Security 
395f 

Welland  Canal  380 

West  African  Federation  of  Trade 
Unions  177 

West  Berlin,  see  Berlin  entry 

Western  Union  144 

West  Germany,  see  Germany 
entry 

West  Indies,  British  62*,  Carib- 
bean Commission  71,  Nether- 
land  Antilles  297,  St.  Lucia 
380 

West  Indies  Federation  467*, 
British  Guiana  61.  British 
Honduras  62,  Windward  Is- 
lands 469 

West  Pakistan,  see  Pakistan  entry 

whaling  468°,  Falkland  Islands 
139 

wheat  468*,  paper  and  textile 
coatings  76,  starch  manufac- 
ture 84,  surplus  98 

White  House  Conference  on  Chil- 
dren and  Youth  470 

White  House  Office  469*,  Wilton 
B.  Pearsons  326 

wildlife  152,  401 

Williams,  Tennessee  19,  132,  279, 
426 

Windward  Islands  469*,  Leeward 
Islands  249,  Netherlands  An- 
tilles 297,  West  Indies  Federa- 
tion 467 

woman  suffrage  382, 416 

Woods  Hole  Oceanographic  Insti- 
tution 313,  314,  340 

wool  471*,  40.  304,  423f 

Workers  Revolutionary  party  327 

World  Agricultural  Exhibition  201 

World  Bank,  International  Bank 
for  Reconstruction  and  Devel- 
opment 210*,  Columbia  96, 
El  Salvador  130,  Honduras 
190,  India  201,  Philippines 
330,  South  Africa  402f 

World  Communism,  see  Commu- 
nism entry 

World  Congress  of  Sociology  400 

World  Council  of  Churches  475*, 
zoology  482 

World  Council  of  Synagogues  232 

world  crops,  agriculture  11,  bar- 
ley 48,  Canada  69,  cocoa  94, 
coffee  95,  corn  109,  cotton 
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110,  FAO  155,  flaxseed  153, 
livestock  253,  oats  313,  pea- 
nuts 325,  potatoes  351,  rice 
373,  rye  379,  soybeans  407, 
sugar  412,  sweet  potatoes  351. 
tea  419,  tobacco  430,  whale  oil 
468,  wheat  468,  wool  472;  see 
production  and  trade  sections 
for  each  country  and  for  Cana- 
dian Provinces 
World  Federation  of  Trade 

Unions  475*,  Yugoslavia  480 
World  Fishing  Boat  Congress  155 
World  Food  Congress  154 
World  Forestry  Congress  155 
World  Health  Organization  475* 
FAO  155,  narcotics  283,  Red 
Cross  369,  United  Nations  442, 
Water  Supply  and  Purification 
463 

world  merchant  shipbuilding  390 
World   Meteorological  Organiza- 
tion 476*,  United  Nations  442 
world   mineral    production,   alu- 
minum 17,  antimony  22,  chem- 
icals 79,  chromium  89,  coal  93, 
cobalt  94,  coke  95,  copper  108. 
diamonds  122,  gold  178,  lead 
248,   magnesium    257,   man- 
ganese   260,    mercury    267, 
molybdenum  275,  nickel  306, 
plastics  82,  341,  salt  380,  silver 
393,    steel    222,    sulfur   412, 
uranium  455,  vanadium  456, 
vermiculite  458,  also  see  ar- 
ticles on  each  country  and  on 
Canadian  Provinces 
World  Refugee  Year  42,  369,  448 
World  Seed  Campaign  154 
world  shipping  statistics  391 
world  trade  97,  158 
Wright,  Frank  Lloyd  27,  32 
Writers  Union,  Hungarian  194 
Wyoming  478*,  seismology  387 

yachting  478* 

Yard,  new  international  340 

Ydigoras  Fuentes,  Miguel  184, 185 

Yemen  479*,  Aden  Protectorate  3, 
Arab  League  23,  Italy  225, 
United  Nations  440,  444 

yuan,  Communist  Chinese  cur- 
rency 87 

Yugoslavia  479°,  Albania  15,  Aus- 
tria 42,  Czechoslovakia  116, 
esperanto  134,  European  Pro- 
ductivity Agency  137,  FAO 
154,  Greece  183,  Indonesia 
204f ,  International  Trade  Fairs 
217,  Sudan  411,  Turkey  435, 
United  Nations  440,  442,  444 
UN  Special  Fund  448 

Yukon  480* 

Zambia  African  National  Congress 
373 

Zanzibar  481*,  Church  of  Eng- 
land 90 

Zefran78 

Zen  Buddhism  481* 

zinc  481*   chemistry  76 

"Zip-fuel/'  boron  80 

doty,  Polish  currency  343 

zoology  482* 

Zuni  missile  274 
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